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LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. Page 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only, [4.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 
QUESTIONS. 





Navy — Reinstatement oF Hosart Pasna — Questions, Sir George 
Campbell, Mr. Arthur Arnold; ee The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord George Hamilton) ‘ 3 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_ 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy EstimaTes— 
(In the Committee.) 


“) ) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £194,300, 
ted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Admiralty Office, which 
wilt come i in course of payment cre y the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1886” 4 
After short debate, ” Motion made, and Question " proposed, as That a sum, not 
ex! £193,469, be granted, &c.,’’—(Dr. Cameron:)—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question raises se vl se oe ee 36 
After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) £203,800, Coast Guard Service and Royal Naval Reserves, &c.—After om 
debate, Vote agreed to 41 
(3.) £112,100, Scientific Branch. —After short debate, Vote agreed to. 44 
+) Motion made, and Question pro roposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,639, 300, 
pry mea to Her Majesty, todefray the Expenses of the Dockyards and N aval Yards 
e and ‘Abroad, which will come in course of payment eee the year ending 
=o 8lst day of March 1886” .. wai 45 
After debate, Motion made, and Question a, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,599,300, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed . ss 3 ae °° 66 
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Scurrpty—Navy Estmatres—C itt tinued. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £1,636,300, be 
grated, &e.,’’—( Mr. j ol sy :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 37, Noes 128 ; 
oatnat 91.—(Div. List, No. 214.) 
Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Original Question put, and 
(nar to. 
5.) £71,300, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 
(6.) £67, '600, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 
(7.) £21,700, Marine Divisions.—After short debate, Vote agreed to a 68 
(8.) £1, 348, 000, Naval Stores for Building and Repairing the Fleet, & 
(g.) £1,926, 000, Machinery and Ships built by Contract, &¢.—After he 3 debate, Vote 





agreed to 69 
(10.) £654,900, New Works, Buildings, Yard Machinery, and —— —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe ee 77 


(11.) £61, 800, Medicines and Medical "Stores, &e. 

(12.) £10, 000, Martial Law, &c. 

(13.) £137, 300, Miscellaneous Services. 

(14.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £830,400, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of Half-Pay, Reserved, and Re- 
tired Pay to Officers of the Navy and Marines, which will come in course of 

—— during the year ending on the 31st day of Mareh 1886 ”’ 77 
ter short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, Sir George Campbell :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(15.) £905,200, Military Pensions and Allowances. 

(16.) £330,300, Civil Pensions and Allowances. 

(17.) £210, 000, Extra Estimate for Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on Account of 


the Army Department. —After short debate, Vote agreed to ee ee 83 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Friday. 


River Thames (No. 2) Bill [Bill 203]— 
Moved, “That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,”—(Sir Charles 
W. 'Dilke) ee ‘ 84 
After short debate, Consideration, as amended, deferred till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—j——— 


Police Enfranchisement Extension Bill — Ordered (Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Mr. Cowen, Lord Claud John 
Hamilton, Mr. Robert Fowler, Mr. Reid, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. George Elliot); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 219] .. - ee ee 84 


Conveyancing (Scotland) Act (1874) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Dr. Cameron, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Baxter, Mr. pes pneesascisn presented, and read the first 


time (Bill 220]. . . i w 
Vacating of Seats Bill—Ordered ( Dr. Cameron, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Puleston, Mr. John 
Corbett); presented, and read the first time [Bill 221].. ee + 84 
Forrstry—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee -. 84 
Greenwich Hospital Bill — Ordered} (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Henry Holland); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 222] es ee es 85 
[ 5.55. | 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 9. 


Secretary for Scotland Bill (No. 117)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Rosebery) 86 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly :—Bill committed 
toa Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 
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Real Property Registration Bill (No. 132)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Duke of Marlborough) .. 
After short debate, Motion and Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Patace or WestminstER—Tur CommirreE Rooms—VENTILATION OF THE 
Houses oF PARLIAMENT — ere a The Earl of Belmore ; Reply, 
Lord Henniker Pa 

[6.45.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


Irtsh Lanp Commission—Fatr Rents—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 2: 

Suez Canat—Tue Conrerence—Question, Mr. Charles Palmer; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) xs 

Pustic HeatrHo—lInrernationat Sanitary OoNFERENCE AT RomE—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sutherland ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Eeypr—Tue InrerNaTIonAL SANITARY Counctx—QuaranTIne—Question, 
Mr. Sutherland; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Trapz axp Commerce—Tux Derresston or Trapr—A Royat Commission 
—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer 

PO Foop anp ‘Deves Act—OLEoMARGARINE—Question, Mr. Duckham ; : 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Cenrrat Asta—Tue Arcuan Bounpary Coamssion—Dzspatoues oF Sik 
Pzrser Lumspen—Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Eeypttan GenerRAL AssemBty — THe Ecyrrian Loan — ‘Questions, Sir 
George rg ll; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr ourke) 

InELanp—Sprercu oF Lorp Ranpotrx Cuvronttt—Question, Mr. M‘Coan ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord Randolph Churchill)’. 

LanDiorp AND Tenant (IrELAND)—Miss Kieran, TENANT OF THE Ear 
or Howrn—Question, Mr. Sheil; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Sourn Arxica—BrcuuanatanpD—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) 

Narionat Epvcation (Ireranp)—Sarartes or Natronat Scuoor TEACHERS 
—Question, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy; Answer, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) = 

PaRLIaAMENTARY Evectrions (IRELAND)—AssISTANT Revisine Barristers— 
Questions, Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
W. Hart Dyke) 

Ecyrt—M. Oxtvier Parx—Question, Mr. O'Kelly ; ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) : 

Cyrrus—Reprort or TRE Hicu Commissioner—Question, Captain Aylmer ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) 

Eeyrt—Siavery—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Post Orrice—NortH American Postat SErv 1ck—Question, Mr. Giles ; : 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manners) 

Iretanp — Loans to Lanpitorps (Raymunrerponey, Co. DongecaL) — 
Question, Mr. O’Brien ; — The Chief ee for Ireland oo 
W. Hart Dyke) 
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Pavurer Lunatics — TRANSFERENCE FROM AsyLUMS To WoRKHOUSES — 
Question, Mr. Brinton ; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Poor Law (IreLtanp)—Purur Doytr, Poor “Rare Corzxcror, TINAHELY 
Perry Sessions—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) . 

Navy—Tue Evotvurionary Savaprox—Question, Mr. A. F. ‘Egerton ; An- 
swer. The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . 

Ecyrptr—Tue Eart or Norruproox’s Reports — Question, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for _—— Affairs 
(Mr. Bourke) 

Par.iAMENTARY ELEcTions (Rerurnrne OrFIcers) Brit — - Question, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Law awp Justice—Mrs. Jerrries’s Cask — Question, Mr. W. Fowler ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) 

Surrpry—-Navy Estimates — Question, Lord Henry Lennox; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Srreer Trarric (Merrorouis) — Tue “ Pat Matt Gazerre” — Ossec- 
TIONABLE ARTICLES—REVELATIONS OF Gross ImMMoRALITIES—Question, 
Mr. Albert Grey; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 

Navy—Tue Pay or Hosart Pasna—Question, Sir George Campbell; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) is 

Rauways (ENGLAND AND Waes)— Tue AccIDENT ON THE FuRNEss 
Rartway—Question, Mr. T. C. Thompson; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 

Tue Maaistracy (Iretanp) — Resipent Macistrates — Question, Mr. 
Kenny; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o——. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Committee .. 


Moved, ‘‘ That, towards raising the ay granted to Her Majesty, ‘the Sapeiutenens 
of Her Majesty’ s Treasury be authori to raise any sum not exceeding Four Million 
Pounds by an issue of Exchequer Bills or Treasury Bills,”’ — (er. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

After long debate, Resolution ogrecd to; to be ‘reported To-morrow ; Com- 

mittee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Ways anv Means [Ist May]—Rerorr— 
Ist, 5th, 6th, 12th, and 14th Resolutions [Ist May] read. 
Bill ordered to be brought i in thereupon by Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Henry Holland; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 223.] 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill [Bill 159|}— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [22nd May}, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : ”—Question again pro- 
:—Debate resumed .. 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Tuesday next. 


Surrry—Rerort—Resolutions | 8th July | reported— 

Resolutions 1 to 3 agreed to. 

(4.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,639, 1300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, which 
will come in course of payment ome the year , oteg on the 3lst day = 
March 1886” ee . 

After short debate, “Resolution ogreed to. 

Resolutions 5 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Suprty— Report—continued. 


(14.) ‘* That a sum, not bs ran. £830,400, be granted to Her Majesty.to defray the 
Expense of Half-Pay, Reserved, and Retired Pay to Officers of the Navy an 
Marines, which will come in course of ~— during the year — on the — 
day of March 1886” ° 


Resolution read a second time. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £830,400,” in order to insert 
** £830,120,”—(Sir George Campbell, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That ‘ £830,400’ stand part of the said Resolution : 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Courtney : :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed 
to:—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Federal Council of Australasia Bill | Zords] [Bill 165|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Colonel Stanley) 
After ‘short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday next. 


Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 68)}— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Police Bill [Bill 113)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged ”’ 
After short debate, Question put, and ayreed to :—Order discharged : :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill [Bill 195 }— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged ”’ 
Question put, and agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Coyphold Enfranchisement Bill | Bill 26}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Zuesday next. 


Public Health (Members and Officers) Bill | Bill 114]— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Sir John Kennaway) 

- Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Mr. Biggar : )—After 
short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 12, Noes 80; 
Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 217.) 

Original Question again proposed 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to : — Bill considered in Com- 
mittee. 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Jfonday next. 


Factory Act (Extension to Shops) Bill | Bill 23)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir John Lubbock). . 
After short debate, Question put, and egreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Tuesday next. 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt Practices) Bill [Bill 148 }— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. &. H. Paget) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to : —Bill considered in Com- 
mittee. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
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River Thames (No. 2) Bill [Bill 90 |— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. 
Bill, as amended, considered ; read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 
——_-o.err- 
Privrauities Buw— 

Lord Epwarp Cavenpisu and Mr. Cropper nominated other Members of 
the Select Committee on Pluralities Bill 

Moved, ‘‘ That Sir Ricnarp Cross be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee,” —( Jr. Acland :)—Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
(Mr. Illingworth :;\—Question put: —The House divided; Ayes 9, 
Noes 45; Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 219.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Beresrorn Horz be one other Member of the said 
Committee ” ee 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. lingworth : :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, ae agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Viscount Ewtyn be one other Member of the said Com- 
mittee : ’’—Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Srarrorpv Howarp be one other Member of the said 
Committee” .. 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: — Other Members 
nominated. 


Deeds of Arrangement Registration Bill — Ordered lh Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr. W. 
Newzam Nicholson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 225] 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill — Ordered (Sir Henry Holland, Colonel 
Walrond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 224] 


Licensing Laws Amendment Bil]—Considered in Committee :—Resolution reported :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. Stafford Howard, Mr. Houldsworth); presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 226) 
2.45. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 10. 


Tae ApmMinaLry—ADMINISTRATION OF THE VoTE or CrEpir — Notice, The 
Earl of Northbrook F oe 


Regent's Canal, City, and Docks Railway Bill—Resotvtion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That Standing Order No. 93. be considered in order to its being dispensed with 
in respect of a Petition of the ry yy pee Railway Company pray ing to be heard 
by counsel against the Bill,’’— rd Balfour) .. 


After short debate, Motion net to:—Leave given to present the said 
Petition. 


Tue Executive GovernMENtT—CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION—Observations, 
The Duke of Argyll :—Short debate thereon 


East India Loan (£10,000,000) Bill (No. 164)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",””—{ Tie Lord Harris) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitied to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Crmmvat Law AmenpMent Brtt—Question, Lord ai Answer, The 
Paymaster General (Earl Beauchamp) . 

Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) Amendment Bill— 

Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ée 

_ [6.45.] 
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Bonps ror Loans Issvep sy Loca, Avruoritres—Question, Mr. Stewart 
Macliver; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Navy—Tuae Docxyarps—Dury Pay—Question, Mr. Stewart Macliver ; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Post Orrice (IRELAND)—TuHe Battmore AND SKIBBEREEN Mart Service 
—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John 
Manners) 

Post Orrice Savines Banxs —Lnoration oF “Deposits a "Question, Mr. 
Stanley Leighton; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John 
Manners) : 

Post OrFice (Inetaxp)—Tue Genera Post Orrter, Dustin—Susstirvri0N 
or Gas Enornes ror Sream—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Lord John Manners), . 

Prisons (IrELAND)—Satariks oF Prison WintiesOntsilon, Mr. Sinton : . 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Epvucation (EneLanp anp WaLEs)—Croypon anp West Bromwicu ScHoon 
Boarps—Question, Sir Arthur Bass; Answer, The Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Mapacascar—Prorection To PERSON AND Property oF Britisx Sunszcrs 
—Question, Sir Harry Verney ; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Ritchie) .. 

Tue GovERNMENT oF InDIA Act—Lorp Ranpotrn Cuurcnit1—Questions, 
Mr. Buchanan ; Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) 

Eeyrpt—M. Oxivier Pary—Question, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Oarthy ; : An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Ecyrt—Tue Sovpan—Evacvation or Doncota—Question, Mr. Wingfield 
Digby ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
Bourke) 

Law AND Porice—Tue “Parr Mau Gazerre +*_OnsECTIONABLE ARrIcLEs 
—Question, Mr. Albert Grey; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 

Pusiic Heatru (Mserropotis)—Tue WeEsTMINSTER Szwer—Question, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

PaRLIAMENTARY Exections—THE VorTinc Lists — Oisston™ oF Recirtents 
oF Poor Law Mepicat Retrer—Questions, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. 
Lewis; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tae Inish Lanp Commission—AppiicaTions For Farr Rent anp APPEALS 
—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
W. Hart Dyke) 

Navy—FinanctaL ADMINISTRATION OF THE " Apmmatty—Tue VorTE oF 
Crepit—Question, Mr. Stewart Macliver; Answer, The First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . 

Mepicat Rewrer Disqvarirication ReMovaL Birt — Observations, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Questions, Mr. Jesse Oollings, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Carbutt ; Answers, The Chancel- 
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Suppty—Army Estates — Questions, Observations, Sir Arthur Hayter; 
Reply, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) 287 
Inspectors or Prisons (In—ELAND)—Question, Mr. Brodrick; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) : 288 


Srreet Trarric (Merropotis)—NEWsVENDORS AND THE Porice—SaLe OF 
OsyecTIONABLE Pvusiications — Question, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) 289 

Mepicat Rewer DisquALIFICATION REMOVAL "Bru. — Notice of Question, 

Mr. Jesse Collings; Answer, The President of the Local Government 


Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. 289 
Suppry—Navy Estimares—Hosart Pasia—Question, Mr. Bryee; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer iv ; -. 290 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


Surpty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Destirure Cumpren (Computsory Inpusrriat Trarmine)—Resotvution— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ it is expedient to establish a system of compulsory industrial training for 
the children of the destitute classes in night schools, from the age of 12 or 13 to 16 
years, in order to fit them to earn their living either at home or in the Colonies,”’ 
—(Mr. Samuel Smith, }—instead thereof 290 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed. to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :” 


ScorLanD—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE HIGHLANDS AND IsLanDs— 
Observations, Dr. Cameron :—Short debate thereon .. . 828 

Royat Irish Constasutary—Case or Disrricr InsPrecror Munray— 
Observations, Mr. John Redmond; Reply, The Attorney General for 


Ireland (Mr. Holmes :)—Debate thereon . 340 
Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, ont agreed a 
Suprty—considered in Committee 381 


Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’ —(Sir Henry Holland :)—After short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Term of Imprisonment) Bill [ Bill 180] 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time” 382 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: — Bill read a second time, and 

committed for Monday next. 


Ways anp Mgeans— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill— 

Resolution [July 9] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, Sir sao Holland); presented, and read the first time 





[Bill 229) os ° oe -. 383 
Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Colonel Nolan, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Bigger); ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 231] ee 383 
Public Health (Ships, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Stuart- Wortley) ; 

presented, and read the first time [ Bill 230) o * 383 


{2.0.] 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 13. 


Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill (No. 65)— 
Moved, “That the Bill be committed to a Committee of the Whole House,” 
—( The Earl Spencer) 
After short debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 95, 
Not-Contents 20 ; Majority 75:—Resolved in the affirmative: — Bill 
committed accordingly to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday 


next. 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill (No. 6)—' 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,” ac 
Lord Carlingford) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—House i in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended (No. 176.) 


Tse Lanpep Estates Court (IrEtanp)—Pvurcuase or Hotpincs—Obser- 
vations, Lord Castletown ; Reply, The Marquess of Waterford 

Scorranp—TueE Castite Rocx, EpinsurcH—Question, Observations, Lord 
Balfour; Reply, The Under gen of State for War (Viseount 
Bury): —Short debate thereon ‘ 


Waterworks Crauses Acr (1847) AmenpMent Brrt—Resoivtion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Petition of the several Water Companies who supply the Metropolis 
with water (the New River Company and others), presented on Friday last, be 
referred to the Select Committee, with leave to the Petitioners to be heard ageinet 


the Bill as desired,”’"—( The Lord Bramwell) 
After short debate, Resolved in the negative. 


Prince Henry of ae Naturalization Bill [...]—Presented (on petition), 
read 1* 

Housing of the Working Classes (England) Bill tx 2%. }-Presented (The Margntey 
of Salisbury) ; read 1* (No, 177) ee ee i7. aa’ j 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—o—— 

Lirerature, Science, anpD Art—Tse Narionat Porrrarr GAatterY— 
Questions, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Mundella; Answers, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 

Rartways—Ramway Covprines—Accrents To Ratway SzRvants— 
Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) ‘ 

Tue Commissioners oF Woops AnD Forrsts—Sa1z or LAND ro Occurrers 
—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Holland) 

IrELAND—Tur CoLiEcroR GENERAL OF Rares, Dvustry—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Contagious Disgasges (Anmmats) Acts—Swine Fever—Anmats Orper, 
1884—Questions, Colonel Nolan, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin) 

Prers anp Harsours (Inetanp)—Tue Granp Jury, Co. Doxrcat—In- 
qumrY INTO ImpropER Expznpirure—Questions, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke) . 

Intanp Revenve—Tae Ixcome Tax—Tue Marrrep Women’s Property 
Act, 1882—Question, Mr. Rankin; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a +! Se 
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Posr Orrice—Postat OrpErs—Question, Mr. Rankin; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Lord John Manners) .. 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Svs-Comursstovers— Questions, Mr. 
Healy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Post Orrick (IrELAND)—APPoOINTMENTS IN THE SunvEYoR’s DEPARTMENT— 
—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John 
Manners) 

GenERAL Gorpon—A Pusuic "Monument—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer; Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
[no reply] . 

c LigxtTine "Act, 1882—Leorstation—Question, Mr. “Warton ; An- 
swer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms). . 

Mercantite Marimve — Certiricates or Comperency — Question, Mr. 
Gourley; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry 
De Worms) .. 

Navy—Torrrpo ExrErtMEnts—Question, Mr. Gourley ; ; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) ; 

Eeyrr—Tue Sovpan—Tuxe Troops ar Suakry — Question, “Dr. Cameron ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Royat Commission on THE Depression on TRADE AND Inpustry—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Arthur Arnold, Mr. Heneage; Answers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

Croce anp OvuTRAGE (Inetaxp)—Tue Morper oF Mas. Norax—Questions, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Chief east for Ireland (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke) . 

Navy—Sursvrpine—Navat Expenpirvre ’ (THe Vore oF Creprr)— 
Questions, Mr. A. F. Egerton, Mr. Rylands; Answers, The First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Patace oF WESTMINSTER—ACCOMMODATION IN THIS Hovsr—Question, Mr. 
Broadhurst ; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 

Asta—Rvssta AND AFGHANISTAN—THE Russtan Atrack on PENJ- 
pEH—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Roya Irtsh ConsrasuLany—Deats or Perer O’Gara In ‘a Pouce Cet 
at Stico—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Inp1a—Derences oF THE Nortu-WEsT Frontren—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India — Randolph Churchill). . 

EeyrptT—A.iecep Stavery — Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) ‘ 

ParliaMEeNnt—Business oF THE Hovste—Tue TeLecrarn Acts AMENDMENT 
Bitt—Question, Mr. Houldsworth; Answer, The Postmaster General 
(Lord John Manners) ° 

Tue “ Pau, Mat Gazerre” anp THe MErRoroniTan Por1ce—Questions, 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinek, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. James 
Stuart ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) ‘ 

Eeyrt—Tue Nie ExPepition—STEaMErs on THE Nire—Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Prevention or Crowe (Iretanp) Act, 1882—Resmpenr MacistraTes— 
Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
W. Hart Dyke) 

Poisons Brrr—Potsonovus Parent Mepicrves—Question, Mr. “Warton ; ; An- 
swer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) 

Post Orrice (InELanp)—Mar Servick BETWEEN DvuBLIN AND THE Wesr 
—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John 
Manners) 

CoLonrIAL Bonps—InsurFictency OF Norice OF - RePayYMENT—Question, Mr. 
Francis Buxton ; sapceink The we of State for the Colonies (Colo- 
nel Stanley) .. ee * 
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Nationa Scoot Tzacuers (IrELAND)—~Pexnston Furp—Tue Vatuarion 
—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Holland) 40 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—ELecrion oF Guarpiaxs—Norra Porrartinaton 
Drviston, Mounrmetitick Union—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

EcorestasticaL Arrarrs (IrELAND)—Tue Roman Carnoiic ARcHBISHOP OF 
Dusrrin—Mnr. Errrncton—Questions, Mr. Callan ; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke), Mr. Gladstone .. 

Business or THE Hovse—Scorcu Bustness—Question, Mr. Ramsay; An- 
swer, The Lord of the Treasury (Mr. Dalrymple) a“ 

Business oF THE Hovse—TuHe Crmomnat Law AMENDMENT Bir1—Question, 
Sir William Harcourt ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
PARLIAMENTARY Execrions—Fixtne oF Pottmwnc Priaces—Questions, Mr. 
Heneage, Sir Bernhard Samuelson ; Answers, The einai General 

(Sir Richard Webster) 

Anwy—Tuz Boxer Carrrmoz—Question, Mr. Jerningham ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Meprioat Rewrer Disquarirication REMOVAL Brt—Question, Mr. Jesse 
Collings ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Navy—Financran ADMINISTRATION OF THE ADMIRALTY—Question, Mr. 
Stewart Macliver; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) oe 

Eeaypt—Txe Soupan—Reportep DeatH oF “THR Manp1—Question, Mr. 
Brodrick ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bourke) .. 

Orimz axp OUTRAGE (InEtanp)—Rror AT Warerrorp—Question, Mr. P. J. 
Power ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith). . 

CRoFTERS’ ‘Howprnes (Scortanp) Brrr—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
a 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army (SupPLEMENTARY)— 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a further number of Land Forces, not 
exceeding 35,000 (all ranks), be maintained for the service of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886 ”’ 


After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a further number of Land : 


Forces, not exceeding 12,000, &c.,”—(Mr. Rylands :)—After further debate, Question 
put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 12, Noes 98 ; Majority 86.—( Div. List, No. 220. ) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Army Estimates— 


(2.) £606,000, Volunteer Corps.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
.) £384, ‘600, Army Reserve Force.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


(3 ‘ 
(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘That a sum, not exceeding £464, 000, 


be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Commissariat, Transport, and 
Ordnance Store Establishments, Wages, &c., which will cume in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1886 ” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceedin, £463,000, be 


granted, &e.,’ .,’—(Dr. Cameron :)—After long debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 48, Noes 121; aaa 73.—(Div. List No. 221. ) 
Original Question again proposed 


Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ‘ask leave to sit ; again,” —(Mr. 


MCoan - :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. MCoan : :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn, 

Original Question again proposed :—Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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Bankruptcy (Office Accommodation) Bill [Bill 215)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir Henry Holland) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill committed for To-morrow. 


Polehampton Estates Bill | Bill 216) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Str Henry Holland) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill committed for To-morrow. 


Surety [8th July] Rerorr— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Question 
| 9th July, ] ‘‘ That the 14th Resolution be read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave out ‘‘ £830,400,” in order to insert 
“* £830,120,”—( Sir George Campbell,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘That ‘£830,400’ stand part of the said Re- 
solution : ’—Debate resumed 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 107, Noes 55; 
Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 222.) 

Moved, ‘That the House do agree with the Committee in the said Re- 
solution: ’” — After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”—( Mr. Causton:)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill [Bill 184]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Jr. 
R. H. Paget :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 81, Noes 47; Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 223.) 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Term of Imprisonment) Bill { Bill ae) 

Order for Committee read os ee 

Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee ‘that they have power to — an 
Amendment directing prisoners who propose to apply for a certiorari to be admitted 
to bail pending the decision of the High Court,” —(Mr. Healy.) 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill | Bill 99 |— 

Order for Committee read 

Moved, *‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee the ut they have power to extend the 
Bill to the expenses of Returning Officers at Parliamentary Elections in Scotland,” 
— (Sir Farrer Herschel.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Moved, “ ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(4MMr. Healy :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Committee to sit 
again Zo-morrov. 


Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill | Bill 65|— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir William Hart 
Dyke) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and oom- 
mitted for Friday. 


Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) Bill [Bill 231]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 
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MOTION. 


—o——_ 


Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Arthur Balfour) : 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now "adjourned, _ 
(Mr. Clare Read: )—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 5, Noes $3 ; Majority 28.—(Div. List, No. 224.) 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Original Question 
put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered (Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Attorney 
om 2 4 Ireland, Mr. Dalrymple); presented, and read the first time 

232 





Croat Law AMENDMENT Saad OF ie one Fo 
Considered in Committee 


Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Tinmseven. 
[ 3.15. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 14. 


Secretary for Scotland Bill \(No. 117)— 


House in Committee (according to order) .. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on " Thursday next ; 


and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 178.) 


Archdeaconries Bill (No. 150)— 
Moved, “‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Archbishop of 


Canterbury) es 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a accordingly, and committed to a Committee 


of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Tue Wetirncton Starve—Re-Erecrion at ALDERsHOT—Questions, Obser- 
vations, Viscount Enfield, Lord de Ros, The Earl of Longford ; Reply, 
The Under Secretary of State for War (Viscount Bury). . 


Eeyrr (Tae Nitze Exreprrion)—Sm Cuartes Witson—Question, Viscount 
Enfield ; Answer, The Under sinplacsitited of State for War Sesenet 
Bury) sd 


Tur Votre or Crepir—Navat ADMINISTRATION OF THE LATE GOVERNMENT 
—Observations, The Earl of Northbrook :—Short debate thereon 


Eartpom or Mar Resriturion Bitt—Select Committee nominated :—List 
of the Committee :—Short debate thereon. . 
The Committee to meet on Wednesday the 22nd instani, at Twoo ’clock, and 


to appoint their own Chairman. 18. 0. | 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 14. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Rathmines and Rathgar Township Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Amendments made ; Bill to be read the third time. 
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QUESTIONS. 


— — 


Navy—Royat Marines anp THE Commissantat StarrF—Question, Colonel 
Nolan; Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie) 

Poon Law (Encranp and Wates)—Recrrrents oF Mepicat RELIEF ONLY 
—Questions, Mr. Salt, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answers, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

REPRESENTATION OF THE Peorie Act, 1884 — Unperarapw: ATE OccuPrErs 
—Question, Mr. Marum ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Turkey — Tue Liqvor Trape aT CoNsTANTINOPLE — Question, Mr. 
Whitworth ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bourke) . 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces) —Covrr Marrrat on Serceanr M‘Brioz — 
Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) 

Fisnertes (InELanp)—Derep Sea TRaWLINc—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; An- 
swers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Tretanp—Mar. ©. H. James, Orrictan AssicNgzz In Banxruprcy—InvEstI- 
cation or Accounts—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Boarp or Works (Iretanp) — Stigo Harsovur Boarp — REPAYMENT OF 
Loan—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Holland) 

Law anp Justice (ENGLAND AND Wares)—Sewrences AT THE SuRREY 
Szsstons—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, The wears of State 
for the Home Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) ; 

Turxey—Tue Brack Sea—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) . 

Customs anp Intanp Revenve (No. 2) Birt—Srorine or Grain AND Rice 
—Question, Mr. Hicks; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PartisMENT—Bvusivess oF THE Hovse —Sza Fisnertes AMENDMENT BILL 
—Question, Lord Elcho; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Contacious DIsEasEs (Anmats) — Computsory StavaHTer or Pias Ar- 
TACKED BY Swine Fever—Question, Colonel Nolan; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) e 

Army (Tse Miuitary Expeprrion to Eeyrr) — Minirary CuaPLarns — 
Question, Sir Harry Yorne ; The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Eoyrr (Tue NILE EXxpEpirion) - — Sm Onartes Witsox — - Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) ‘ 

Customs AND Ivtanp REVENUE (No. 2) Brut—Brewixe Licences—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Clare Read ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 

Tue Macisrracy (IneLaND)—BELrast Perry Szessions — ATTENDANCE OF 
MaaistraTes—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Law anp Porice—Tue “Pat, Matt Gazerrs”—OssEcrionaBLE ARTICLES 
—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 

Nationat Porrrair GatteEry—‘‘ Toe Hovse oF Commons, 1793 °—Ques- 
tion, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

EnGianp anp Carvna—I portation or Oprum—THE Acreewent—Question, 
Mr. Cropper; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bourke)... 

CENTRAL Asta—AFouantstan—Canpanan—Questions, Mr. Buchanan ; An- 

swers, The Secretary of State for India (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
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PaxtiaMENT—Bvstness oF THE Hovse—Crmimat Law AmenpMent Brir— 
Questions, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. James Stuart ; Answers, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Se 

Mepicat Retier DrsqvattFicaTIon Removat Bi — Questions, Mr. 
Heneage, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answers, The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour), The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— way 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civiz Service EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass 1V.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp Arr. 
(1.) £2,102,772, to complete the sum for Public Education.—After long debate, 
Question put, and agreed to ee ee 


(2.) £311,573, to complete the sum for the Science and Art Department. 
(3-) £280,174, to complete"the sum for Public Education (Scotland).—After — 


Vote agreed to oe . e ee 
Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(4.) £9,630, to complete the sum for the Wreck Commission. 

(5.) £366 ,087, to complete the sum for County Courts. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question pro “That a sum, not exceeding £3,442, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum n to defray the 
which will come in course of pa: —_ during the year ending on the 3st day of 
March 1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Land 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,442, be 


gran &c.,” — (Mr. Arthur Arnold :)—After short "debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 33, Noes 75; Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 226.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £25,200, Revising Barristers (England.) 

(8.) Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £10,320, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the "sist day of March 
1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Police Courts of London and Sheerness ”’ 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 91, Noes 24; Ma- 
jority 67.—{Div. List, No. 227.) 

(9.) £294,840, to complete the sum for the M litan Police. 

(10.) £28,000, to complete the sum for Special Police 

(11.) £988 343, to complete the sum for Police—Counties and Boroughs (Great 
Britain). 

(12.) £271,374, to complete the sum for Convict Establishments in a and the 
Colonies.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ae oe 

(13.) £351,930, to complete the sum for Prisons. England. 

(14.) £142, ‘915, to complete the sum for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great 
Britain. 

(15.) £20,417, to complete the sum for the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £39,093, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the “bist day of March 
1886, for the Salaries and Ex of the Lord Advocate’s Department, and 
others, connected with Criminal in Scotland, including certain Allow- 
ances under the Act 16 and 16 Vic. c. 83.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

ne .) — ,510, to —— oe the Courts of Law and Justice, i d. 

17.) £26,472, to complete the sum for the House ent bargh.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to seri ere a oe 

(18.) £77,501, to complete the sum for Prisons, Scotland. 


Crass VI1—Non-ErrecriveE AND OHARITABLE SERVICES. 


(19.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not Ray -re wom £230,710, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
oe 1886, for Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly em- 
re in the Public Service, and for Compassionate or other Special Allowances 
Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury "’ es 
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Suprty—Civit Sgrvice Estimares—continued. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £220,710, be 
granted, &c.,""—(Mr. Arthur Arnold :)—After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chair- 
man do repo rt Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ —( Zr. Sexton : :)—After further 


short debare, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £220,710, be granted, 


&c.,"—(Mr. Arthur A :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 92 ; Majority 
71.—(Div. List, No. 228.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill [Bill 99]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill [Bill 26]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Amendments made; Bill to be read the third time upon Thursday. 


Public Health (Members and Officers) Bill [Bill 114}— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 





Marriages (Saint John, Cowley) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney Guanid, Mr. Stuart- 


Wortley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 234] oe 

(2. 30.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ees 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estmates— 
(In the Committee.) 

Crass I.—Pustic Works anv Buitpryes. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro “That a sum, not exceeding £35,488, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886, for the Buildings of the Houses of Parliament,’’—(Mr. Plunket) se 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £27,483, be 
granted, &c.,”—( Mr. Mitchell Henry :)—After long debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 42, Noes 196 ; Majority 104. —(Div. List, No. 231.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrecrivE AND CHARITABLE SERVICEs. 


(2.) £9,600, to complete the sum for the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 
(3.) £478,600, Pauper Lunatics, England. 
(4.) £69,600, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 
(5.) £51,021, Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Deficiency. 
(6.) $1 751, ‘to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Great Britain. 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Sorence, anp Arr. 


(7.) rye to complete the sum for the National Gallery. 

(8.) £1,630, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery 

(9.) £13, 900, to complete the sum for Learned Societies and Scientific Investigation. 
(10.) £8,484, to complete the sum for the London University. 
(11) £10, 500, University Colleges, Wales. 
me ) £3 627, to complete the sum for the Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Report). 


a to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
riday 
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Surrty—RerortT—Resolutions | 14th July] reported ee 

First Eighteen Resolutions agreed to :—Nineteenth Resolution postponed. 

Postponed Resolution to be considered upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Apmrratty (ExpenpirurE anp Liasiirms)—Morion ror a SE.LEcT 


CommiITTEE— 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed, “ to inquire into and report upon the cir- 
cumstances under which the Expenditure and Liabilities incurred by the Admiralty 
under the recent Vote of Credit have exceeded the revised Estimate stated to the 
— by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 5th June 1885.”—Committee 

to consist of Seven Members, to be nominated by the Committee of Selection ; 
Three to be the quorum :—Power to send for ee papers, _ records, —(Lord 
George Hamilton) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


School Boards Bill—Ordered (Mr. iia Mr, Arthur wheat ism and read 
the first time [Bill 235] > 


QUESTION. 


—_o0— 


Cuntrat Asta—Rvssta AND AFGHANISTAN—REPORTED Russtan ADVANCE— 
Question, Sir John Lubbock ; Answer, The a wal of State for India 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) .. 


Oaths Bill [Bill 62}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” wi ot 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. [ 5.45. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 16. 


Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill (No. 65)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into sg rue pes The 

Earl Spencer) 

Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (“‘ That ’’) and insert (“the Order of Monday last for 
committing the Bill to a Committee of the Whole House be discharged,”)—(TZhe 
Eari of Limerick.) 

After short debate, on Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Motion ?”—Resolved in the affirmative. 

House in Committee according] 

Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received To-morrow. 


Housing of the Working Classes (England) Bill (No. 177)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Marquess of Salisbury) 
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Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee _ 


of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Secretary for Scotland Bill (No. 178)— 
Order of the Day for the Report of Amendments to be received, read .. 
After short debate, Amendments reported accordingly ; and Bill to be read 
3* To-morrow. [ 6.15. ] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— Joe 


Customs and Inland Revenue (No. 2) Bill [Bill 223|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time”’ a - 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in view of the rapid extension of local rating and of the continuous imposi- 
tion of the Income Tax, it is desirable that the province of Local Rating and of Im- 
perial Taxation be severally readjusted and defined, and that a common authority 
and common measure be provided for the levy of both rates and taxes so as to regu- 
late their incidence upon the principle of assessing the rate or tax upon the real, that 
is, upon the net annual value,”—(Mr. J. G. Hubbard,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’—After debate, Question pat and agreed to. 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 

time ” oe oe es ee ve 

After short debate, Main Question pat, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 

time, and committed for Monday next. 


National Debt Bill (Bill 172}— 


Bill considered in Committee .. os sels ee 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 232]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Arthur Balfour) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the relief of destitute paupers out of any Poor Rate, this House declines 
to draw a distinction in favour of enfranchising those who obtain it in the form of 
medical treatment and those who are compelled to accept it in the form of bread,””— 
(Mr. Pell,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —(M/r. Courtney :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put, and negatived. 

Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 279, Noes 20; Majority 259.— 
(Div. List, No. 232.) 

Main Question again proposed ad on ° 

After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Tuesday next. 


Bayxruprcy (OrricE Acoommopation) | Paymenr or Dzricrenoy]— 


Matter considered in Committee e's e« 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Bankruptcy (Office Accommodation) Bill [Bill 215 |— 
Order for Committee read :—Joved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” ss ee ve - ‘ 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
mittee :—After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Poor Law Unions’ Officers (Ireland) Bill [Bill 214}— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair’ es os oe - ; 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. 
Sexton :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon J/onday next. 
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Honorary Freedom of Boroughs Bill— 

Lords’ Reason for disagreeing to the Amendment made by the Commons 
considered 1015 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth insist upon the Amend- 
ment to which the Lords have di »"—( Mr. H. H. Fowler :)— 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 35, Noes 40; Majority 5.— 
(Div. List, No. 233.) 

Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill [Bill 26]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Waugh) .. 1016 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words ‘ Bill be” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ re-committed in respect 
of a new Olause,”’—-(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 42, Noes 24; Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 234.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and passed. 
[2.15.] 
LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 17. 

Seconpary Epvucation tv Boarp Scnoors (Mzrrorotis)—Motion for a 

Return, Lord Norton ’ 1020 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Return ordered to be laid before 
the House. 

Derences oF THE EmpirrE—Derrence or ComMeERcIAL Ports anp SEASIDE 
Towns — Question, Observations, Earl Cowper; Reply, The Lord 
Privy Seal (The Earl of Harrowby) :—Short debate thereon 1028 

Trinity Cottece, Dust, Leasine Perrerurry Acr, 1851 — Withdrawal 
of Notice, Observations, The Earl of Leitrim ‘ . 1040 

Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill— 

Bill to provide greater facilities for the sale of land to cvoupying tenants 
in Ireland—Presented ( The Lord Ashbourne) . 1040 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 184.) 
Tramways Order in Council (Ireland) Bill (No. 65)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. bs .- 1051 
After short debate, Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. [8.0.] 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 17. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
— —— 
Rathmines and Rathgar Township Bill [ Lordsj— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the third time ”’ 1053 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed, with Amendments. 
QUESTIONS. 
——— 

Nationat Epvcation—A Royat Commisston—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1058 

Royat Irish ConsTranuLaky—Promotron—Question, Mr. Healy Answer, 

1054 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) . 
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Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Generat Gorpoy— Question, Sir John Hay ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke). . 
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swer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie} 
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Eeyer — Tue InrernarionaL Financtat Acreement — ‘Tux Loan oF 
£9,000,000—Question, Mr. Ruston; Answer, The Under Seeretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Jarpaw—Mr. Hartrey—Question, Mr. Grantham; Answer, "The Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) a3 
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Questions, Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
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tions, Sir Frederick Milner, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 

Tue Parks (Merropotis)—Vicrorta Park Cricker Grounp—Question, 
Mr. Bryce; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 

Parttament—Bustness or THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Centra Asta — ArGuanistan —THE Reportep Russtan Apv ANcE—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Salt; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer. . ‘ 

Law axp Pouce (IrELAND)—PRoTEcTION AT Crapymore—Question, Mr. 
Small; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— Qe 
Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’’”— 
Maamrrasna, &. Murpers—Reso.vution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is the duty of the Government to institute 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read—continued. 


strict inquiry into the evidence and convictions in the Maamtrasna, Barbavilla, 

or age ge and Castleisland cases, the case of the brothers Delahunty, and, gene- 

rally, cases in which witnesses examined in the trials now declare that they 

committed perjury, or in which proof of the innocence of the accused is tendered 

by credible persons, and that such inquiries, with a view to the full discovery of 

trath and the relief of innocent persons, should be held in the manner most favourable 

to the reception of all available evidence,” —(Mr. Parnell, )—instead thereof -» 1064 
Question mg “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ”—After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee upon Monday next. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Term of Imprisonment) Bill | Bill 180) 


Bill considered in Committee . -. 1150 
After short time spent therein, Bill repor: ted ; as ‘ikea to be consi- 
dered upon Zuesday next, and to be printed [Bill 236.] [1.30.3 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 20. 


Alexandra (Newport and South Wales) Docks and Railway Bili— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*” .. 1152 


After short debate, on Question? Resolved in the afirnation Bill send’ 3 
accordingly ; and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Coast Derences and Navat VotuntTeErR Corps — Question, Observations, 
Viscount Sidmouth; Reply, The Lord Pisin Seal hecsnes Earl of 
Harrowby) .. -» 1158 


Tue Frvanctat Rerorm Association Arsaso—Observations Lord Stanley 


of Alderley .. o v ° -. 1155 
Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill (No. 176)— 
Amendments reported (according to order).. - -. 1160 


Further Amendment made ; Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Prorrction or Younc Girts—A Royat Commisston—Question, Observa- 
tions, Lord ne Reply, The pe ae at General wasn 
Beauchamp) . 


Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amendment Bill (No. 102)— 
House in Committee (according to order) .. .. 1164 


Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received ‘T- morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 192.) 


. 1161 


Housing of the Working Classes (England) Bill (No. 177)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill, ,—( The Marquess of Salisbury) oe .. 1169 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received 7o-morrow. 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill (No. 184)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( Zhe Lord Chancellor of Jreland) 1178 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 7o-morrow, [8.15.} 
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debate, Vote agreed to oe 
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1330 
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the sum necessary to defray the which will come in course of payment dur 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, for Superannuation and 
Allowances to Persons formerly by oe aed, in the Public Service, and for Conphantenane 
= = 8 Allowances and Gratuities awarded by the ‘Commissioners of Her 
ajesty & ry.” 


After short debate, Resolution agreed to, 


1214 
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County Officers and Courts (Ireland) Pensions Bill [Bill 112] 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(M/r. Attorney 
General Sor Ireland) 1511 
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Crmmat Law AmenpMent Brrt—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) $< -- 1512 


MOTIONS. 


——\ =o 


Moveable Dwellings Bill— 
Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide for the registration and regu- 
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After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Digby, 
Mr. Elton, Mr. Burt, Mr. Warton, Mr. Broadhurst); presented, and 
read the first time [ Bill 239.] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time upon Thursday,’ ’—( Mr. 
Digby : :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill to be read a second time 
upon Monday next. 
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Evidence by Commission Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Secretary Stanley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill ~ “9 
3.45. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 


The House met—and the Royal Assent having been given, by Commis- 
ston, to several Bills [ House adjourned | [4.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_ — 
Royat Irish ConstasvLary—Drsrrisvtion—Questions, Mr. Deasy, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estiwates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 
(1.) £39,206, to complete the sum for Law Charges and Criminal “onpsaegarcan Ire- 
land.—After long debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not ex £53, 677, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to ain e Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st da 
March 1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of oe Irish “i 
Commission ” a ee 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Crass IV.—Epvecation, Science, anp Arr. 
(3.) £60, to complete the sum for the Transit of Venus. 


gg to be reported upon Friday ; Committee to sit again upon 
‘viday 
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Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Stuart- — 
presented, and read the first time [ Bill 244) 
fs. 50- 1 





- 1594 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 23. 


Worcester Extension Bill— 
Bill read 3*, with the Amendments :— Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass” .. 1595 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill passed, and sent tothe Commons. 
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Harsour Accommopation—Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth; 
Reply, The President of the Board of Trade (The Duke of Richmond) 1608 
| 7.15. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 23. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—— 
Southwark and Vauzhall Water Bill [ Lords|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That, in the case of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill nen , — 
Order 204 be dispensed with,”—(Sir Charles Forster) 1610 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayen 76, Noes 
53; Majority 23. —(Div. List, No. 240.) 
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Inpian Contincent—Question, Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) ; 

Army (Auxmiary Forces)—Tue Mriir1a—Question, Mr. Richard Power; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Post Orrice (InELAND)—Postat ARRANGEMENTS AT ARKLOW—Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manners) 

Epvcation (Inztanp)—Nattonat Scnoot Teacuers’ RestpEnces—Question, 
Colonel Colthurst; Answer, The Secretary to the Sey (Sir Henry 
Holland) 

TRAMWAYS (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) ae 

Layp Purcuass (IrELanD) Br.t—Question, Mr. Small ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Fisnery Prers anp Harsours (IreLanp)—Txe Greystoxrs Harsour— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Holland) ; 

Inspectors or Lunacy (Irevaxp)—Tue Report—Question, Mr. W. J. 
Corbet ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Epvcation DerartMent—Epvcation or THE Dear—A Roya ComMissIion— 
Question, Mr. Ackers; Answer, The Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Eeyrr (Wak iy THE Soup ax)—Mepic AL Orricers—Question, Mr. Beresford ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr, W. H. Smith) a 
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Hovstne or THE Worxrna Oxasses in Socortaxp — Question, Mr. CO. 8. 
Parker ; Answers, The Lord of the Treasury (Mr. Dalrymple), The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Hollan Nand) 

Cuma—Navication or SHancaat Rrver—Question, Mr. Sutherland ; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke). . 

Parliamentary Exections (Rerurnina Orricers) Birt—Question, Mr. 


Freshfield; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
ImpERiaL Derences—D2rEnce oF LonponDERRY Harsour—Question, Mr. 
Lewis; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) .. 
Epvoation Derartuent—Sonoot Grants—Vicar or Sr. Marx’s, Sour 
Sureips—Question, Mr. Broadhurst; Answer, The Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Tue New Eeyrrian Loan (£9,000. ,000)—Questions, Sir George Campbell, 
Mr. Ruston ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Bourke). . 

LITERATURE, Sctence, axp Ant—Tue Nartonat Porrrarr GAttery—Ques- 
tion, Sir Harry Verney ; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket) 

Eavrr—Sm H. Drummonp Wourr’ 3 Mrsston—Questions, Mr. M‘ Laren ; ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PaRLIAMENT—Business OF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. J. Ww. "Barclay, Cap- 
tain Aylmer, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Buchanan; Answers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) .. 

Commaitrzz or Councit’ on AcricuLturE — Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin) 

Eeyrpt—Tue Sovpan—Rerortep Dezatn or THe Manpi—Question, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Cumwa—Tue Orrom Trape—Tue Treaty—Question, Mr. Cropper ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) ; 


MOTIONS. 


—o0 —— 
PaRLIAMENT—HovsE or Commons—R. A. Gosset, Eso., SensEant-at-ARMs— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the letter of Mr. Gosset be read by the Clerk at the 
Table,” —( The Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Motion agreed to. 
Letter read ee . 
Moved, “ That Mr. Speaker be competed to esnnsiad Ralph Allen Goaset, esquire, that 
this House entertains a just sense of the exemplary manner in which he has uni- 


formly discharged the duties of the office of Serjeant-at-Arms, and has devoted him- 
self to the service of the House for a period of nearly fifty years,”—(Mr. Chancellor 


of the Exchequer.) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——J 


Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 232 }— 
" Bill, as amended, considered . » 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed in "respect of an 
Amendment to Clause 2,” —(Mr. Ramsay :)—After further short debate, 
Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:’’—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

. After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read the third time To-morrow,”—( Mr. Jesse 
Collings) on pe 
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Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Biil—continued. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(2/r. 
Hensage: )\—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
ay grb eee put, and agreed to ;—Bill to be read the third time 


Customs and Inland Revenue (No. 2) Bill | Bill 223]— 
— Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
r 
Lanps HELD in Mortwarin—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
bp oe pa ey - tei inospdiet and unjust” 
t ea! uties is 7? ae 
(ith at ga capi Pepa thereof 
nag roposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand of 
the Guedion "After short debate, Question put: —The House 
divided ; Ayes 94, Noes 38 ; Majority 56. —(Div. List, No. 243.) 
Main Question again proposed os 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 





PaRtiAMENT—Bvustness oF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. H. H. Fowler; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. Se oe 





Revising Barristers Bill [Bill 237)— 
cr ae “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
eneral) 
Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Mr. Morgan Lloyd : :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Police Enfranchisement Extension Bill | Bill 219}— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Coleridge 
Kennard) 
Moved, “‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Thorold Rogers : :)— 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 59,"Noes 
48; Majority 11 —(Div. List, No. 245.)—Debate adjourned till Zo- 


morr ow. 


Pluralities (re-committed) Bill | Bill 241]— 
et for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air’’ 
Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee ; Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


Qe 


EpvcationaL Enpowment (Scorzanp) Commission—Hanrior’s Hosrrrar— 
Morton ror an ApDREss— 
Moved, *‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Ma ra Her 
to withhold Her consent to the Scheme of the Educational Soatienal’ Medvocent en (Geotland) 
Commission now lying the Table of the House, for the mangement of the 
Endowments of Heriot 8 Hospital,” —(Mr. Buchanan) 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 1s, Noes 49; 


Majority 34.—(Div. List, No, 246.) 
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Crown Lanps Bui— 
read and dise. 


Order for Committee To-morrow, harged. 
Ordered, That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House and Two by the Committee of Selection. 
pape That all Petitions against the Bill presented two clear days before the 
of the Committee be referred to the Committee ; that the Petitioners Bu and 
eard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the B 
0 Conard Setabheliate see persons, papers, 
r e ittee have power to send for and records. 
Ordered, That Three be the pote 7 


Metropolitan Police. Staff rca as Bill—Ordered kt Stuart- Wortley, 
Sir Henry Holland) .. ae - 1757 
[3. 15. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 24. 


Giant’s Causeway, Portrush, and Bush Valley Railway and mye Bill— 
Movéd, ‘That the Bill be now read 3*” te . 1768 


Moved, “That so much of Standing Order No. 116 be suspended as + veqetien the i in- 
sertion in the Bill of provisions forfeiting in certain contingencies to the Crown 
money deposited under the Standing Orders,”—( The Lord Ventry.) 


After short debate, Further debate adjourned to Monday next. 


Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) Amendment Bill (No. 127)— 
House in Committee (according to order) .. 1763 
After short debate, Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3* 

on Monday next. 


Housing of the Working Classes (England) Bill (No. 177)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 8*,”"—( The Marquess of Salisbury) .. 1769 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3*; Amendments made, 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill do ? After short debate, Motion agreed to :— 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) Bill (No. 182)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,” —( Zhe 
Marquess of Waterford) ‘3 1772 
Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly ; ; Bill reported, without 
Amendment ; and to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


Tse Lunacy Laws—Observations, The Earl of es Reply, The Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) 1772 


Submarine Telegraph Cables Bill Qo. 203)— 


— of the Day for the Consideration of the Report of Amendments ¥ 
re 1774 


After short debate, Amendments reported ; Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill (Nos. 204-205)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 


Lord Ashbourne) 1775 
After short debate, the Queen’s Consent signified ; Bill read 3; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons | 7.0. | 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


—a f= 


Derences oy THE Ewrprre—Coatine Srarrons—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, 
The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay) .. .. 1777 
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Mercant1z8 Martvz Funp—Question, Mr. Atkinson ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 1778 


Custom Hovsz Recorps—Question, Sir John Lubbock ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Holland). . .. 1779 
Fisnerigs (Iretanp) Aor, 1842—Onstrvucrion oF Fisnerres—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 1779 
Laxp Law (Ingtanp) Act, 1881—Dvuxe or Asercory’s Estarr—Brryay 
Motitoy—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Sir W. Hart Dyke) .. .. 1780 
Fisuery Prers anp Harsovrs ( IneLanp)—Prers AT BAxpERRIc, KU.ERpDurr, 
anp Put-Na-Mvox, Co. Mavo—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) > . 1781 
Lanpiorp AnD Tenant (IrnELAND)—Mr. Sanprorp Wirrs—Question, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 1782 
Law anp Pouce (Iretanp)—Kiniine or Tomas M‘Grarn’s GrEse aT 
Canute, Co. Roscommox—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 1782 
Derences OF THE EmprrE— WORKS AT SmxGarore—Question, Sir John Hay; . 
Answer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay) . 1782 
Norrn Sx Fisnerres—‘ Coorerrmve ’’—Question, Mr. Birkbeck; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) .. 1783 
Mepicat Reuier Disqvatirication Removat Brrt—Questions, Mr. Heneage; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1783 
Atitorments Extension Act, 1882—Cuariry Lanps 1x rue Ist or Ery— 
Question, Mr. Jesse Collings; Answer, The Vice President of the 


Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) . . 1784 
Navy—RanceE ror Torrepo Praorice—Question, Mr. Warton ; Answer, 

The Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) .. . 1785 
Navy—Havsowiine Works, Quernstown—Questions, Mr. Deasy; An- 

swers, The Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 1785 
PaRLIAMENT—Bvsiness OF THE Hovse—Question, Sir William Harcourt ; 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1786 


Royat Comission oN THE Depression oF TRADE AND Inpustry - — 
REPRESENTATION OF AGRICULTURE—Question, Mr. Storer; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ee oe .. 1787 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—- —— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Royat Commission on THE Derresston or TrapE AnD Inpustry— 
REPRESENTATION OF se a Mr. i Mr. J. 
Lowther .. -. 1788 

Lanp Law (IrEtanp) hae, "1881—Ma. Seatunmnen WatPoLz — 
ReEsoLuTIon—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the oppressive character of Mr. Sub-Commis- 
sioner Walpole’s relations with his own tenantry, and the general public distrust 
justly inspired by his decisions, render it undesirable that he should continue to be 
intrusted with the administration of the Land Law (Ireland) Act _— O’ Brien,) 
—instead thereof . 1789 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words pro posed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, i in order to add the 
words “in the =, of this House, the apa public distrust inspired by the 
decisions of Mr. Sub-Commissioner Walpo. ders it desirable that further in- 
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Svurrry—Order for Committee read—continued. 
quiry should be made into his administration of the Land Law (Ireland) Act,”— 
(Mr. O° Brien, )—instead thereof. 

Question put, “ That the words proposed tc be left out stand part of the 
Question : ’—The House divided ; Ayes 123, Noes 32; Majority 91.— 
(Div. List, No. 247.) 

Main A aye 2 again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


ee AND JUSTICE pentane) — Parnas Frscat—Observations, Mr. 
J. W. Barclay, uharson, Mr. J. B. Balfour; Reply, The 
Secretary of State for jg ae Department (Sir R. Assheton ) 

TrapE aND Oommerce—Dzpression or Trapzr—THE APPRECIATION OF 
Gotp—Observations, Mr. Samuel Smith . ee 

Lunatic AsyYLuMs ee sate Lateass Annnbo — - Observations 
Mr. 


Law AND JusTICcE » Eeunamn)--Cmmneaee OF ems IN a 
vations, Mr. Sexton; Reply, The aia. General for Ireland OF. 
Holmes :)—Short debate thereon 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now aru the Chair, ” put, —s 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service EstrmaTzs— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) £69,316 layr aed a Be perry | sum of £3,000), to complete the sum for 
County Court —After debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) £880,091, to emails the sum for the Constab ulary, Ireland. — After debate, 
ote agreed to ee 
(3.) £56, 5150, to complete the sum for ‘Reformatory a and Industrial Schools, Ireland.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to . oe 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrecrivE aND CHARITABLE fdaaeee 


(4.) £13,200, to complete the sum for Hoepit Lunatics, Ireland. 
(s.) £12, 747, to complete the sum for itals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 
(6.) £2, an, to complete the sum for eous, Charitable, and other Allowances, 


Crass VII.—MiscetLangovs. 
(7.) £16,000, to complete the sum for the Registration of Voters, Ireland. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Poor Law Unions’ Officers (Ireland) Bill [Bill 214)— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 20th July | 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 


Secretary for Scotland Bill [Zords] [Bill 242)— 
Hoved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Sir Lyon Playfair :\— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday next. 


Patent Law Amendment Bill [Bill 240]— 
Order for Second Reading read ee 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday. 
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Oaths Bill [Bill 62}— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question | 15th July }, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: ”—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed 

Moved, “That the Order be discharged, (Mr. Newdegate : :)—Debate 
further adjourned till Wednesday next. 


Police Enfranchisement Extension Bill | Bill 269 |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question (23rd July], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : ”—Question again pro- 


posed:—Debate resumed , 
loved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Mr. Morgan Lloyd : :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,”—( Ir. 
Ramsay.) 

Question =o ‘* That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


Pluralities (re-committed) Bill [Bill er 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert, Sir oer Holland) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 247] ° 
[12.45.] 
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LORDS. 


NEW PEERS. 


Taurspay, Juty 9. 
Sir Nathaniel Mayer Rothschild, Baronet, created Baron Rothsehild of Tring in 
the county of Hertford. 


Monpay, Juty 13. 
M Edward, Viscount Powerscourt in that of the United Kingdom of 
reat Britain and Ireland called Ireland, K.P., created Baron Powerscourt, 
of Powerscourt in the county of Wicklow. 

Anthony Henley, Baron 7 in that part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland called Ireland, created Baron Northington, of Watford 
in the county of Northampton. 

The Right Honourable Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.0.8.I., O.L.E., a Member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, created Baron Hobhouse, of Had- 
spen in the county of Somerset. 


Tuxspay, Juty 14. 


Gavin, Lord Breadalbane (Earl of Breadalbane in that part of the United King- 
dom called Scotland), created Earl of Ormelie in the county of Caithness, 
and Marquess of Breadalbane. 


SAT FIRST. 


Frmay, Jury 24. 
The Earl of Aylesford, after the death of his brother, 











COMMONS. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 


Tuurspay, Jury 9. 
For Horsham, v. Sir Henry Fletcher, baronet, Groom in Waiting. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Faiay, Jury 10. 
Brighton—Right Hon. William Thackeray Marriott. 


Monpay, Juty 13. 
Chatham—John Eldon Gorst, esquire. 
Lincoln County (Northern Division)—Henry John Atkinson, esquire. 


Tvzspay, Juty 14. 
County of Down—Lord Arthur Hill. 


TuurspayY, Jury 16. 
Horsham—Sir Henry Fletcher, baronet. 


Monpay, Jury 20. 
Aylesbury—Ferdinand James de Rothschild, commonly called Baron Ferdinan 
James de Rothschild. ¢ . . 











THE MINISTRY 


Or tre Riont Honovraste WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 
As IT sTOOD AT THEIR RESIGNATION OF Orrice IN JUNE, 1885. 





THE 
First Lord of the Treasury (Prime it 
Lord Chancellor . : . 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Lord President of the Council 


Lord Privy Seal and First Commissioner 
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Secretary of State, Home Department 

Secretary of State, Foreign Department . 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Secretary of State for War 

Secretary of State for India 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council for Agriculture . é 

President of the Board of Trade 

President of the Local Government Board 

Postmaster General 
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Field Marshal Commanding in Chief 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Education s ‘ 


Lords of the Treasury 


Lords of the Admiralty. 


{ 


Joint Secretaries to the Treasury 


Secretary to the Admiralty 

Secretary to the Board of ‘Trade 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
Under Secretary, Home Department . 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department 
Under Secretary for Colonies 
Under Secretary for War 
Under Secretary for India . 
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Surve syor General of Ordnance 
Financial Secretary to the War Department 
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Attorney General 
Solicitor General 
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R. W. Durr, Esq. 
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Right Hon. Lord Cuaries Bruce. 
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QUESTION. 


NAVY—REINSTATEMENT OF HOBART 
PASHA. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, On 
what ground ex-Captain the Hon. A. C. 
Hobart-Hampden, who has been twice 
struck off the Royal Navy for causes 
deemed sufficient by the Governments of 
the day, has now been, for the second 
time, restored, with the increased rank 
of Vice-Admiral; whether, during the 
last twenty-five years, that officer has 
ever been employed in the active service 
of Her Majesty; and, if so, for how 
long, and in what capacities ; and, whe- 
ther during the greater part of that time 
he has been engaged in other pursuits, 
some. of them in contravention of the 
Laws of this Country and of the Laws of 
Nations ? 

Tae FIRST LORD: Captain the 
Hon. A. ©. Hobart’s name was removed 
from the list of officers of the Royal 
Navy in 1868, in consequence of his 
having accepted an appointment in the 
Turkish Service without the permis- 
sion of the Board of Admiralty. In 
1874 he was reinstated. The Papers 
connected with this transaction were 
presented to Parliament in 1877. In 
1877 his name was removed from the 
list when war broke out between Turkey 
and Russia. But the late Government, 
after fully inquiring into his case, were 
pleased to accede to Admiral Hobart’s 
request to be restored to the list of re- 
tired naval officers, and he resumed the 
place on the list as if he had not been 
removed. (Order in Council, June 24, 
1885.) Vice-Admiral Hobart-Hampden 
was not employed as a Captain. His 
last service afloat was as Commander 
of Her Majesty’s ship Foxhound from 
August, 1861, to March, 1863. His pay 
as a retired Vicé-Admiral is the same as 
that which he received as a Rear- 
Admiral. As regards the last part of 
the Question, I have no evidence before 
me to favour that assumption. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether it was not perfectly well known 
to the Admiralty that this Vice-Admiral 
had been engaged for several years in 
blockade-running in America, and that 
he had been engaged in naval warlike 
operations against Russia at a time 
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when Rassia and this country were at 
peace ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked 
whether he was to understand that Vice- 
Admiral Hobart- Hampden received pay 
from the British Government while in the 
Turkish Service? 

Tue FIRST LORD,: I cannot answer 
that Question. The case was gone 
thoroughly into by my Predecessor 
(the Earl of Northbrook), who, as far as 
Tam able to judge, arrived at a very just 
conclusion. My impression is that Vice 
Admiral Hobart-Hampden has not re- 
ceived pay from the English Exchequer 
while in the Turkish Service. 

Sir. GEORGE CAMPBELL: What 
is the rate of pay? 

Tue FIRST LORD: £1 a-day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Supply—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £194,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886.” 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he was anxious 
to say a few words which he might fairly 
say on this Vote, and at the present 
moment, because he observed that the 
Second Naval Lord, Admiral Hoskins, 
was now absent from the Admiralty, 
having been sent in command of the 
Squadron at present carrying on certain 
evolutionary proceedings in Baatry Bay, 
Blacksod Bay, or somewhere on the 
Coast of Ireland. He was anxious at 
that moment to congratulate his noble 
Friend sitting below him (Lord George 
Hamilton) and the Admiralty on having 
secured the assistance of such men as Ad- 
miral Hoskins and Admiral Hood—than 
whom no one could be more capable— 
and Captain Codrington. They were 
all men most capable of fulfilling the 
duties of their posts. The absence of 
Admiral Hoskins with the Evolutionary 
Squadron enabled them to direct atten- 
tion to the services which that gallant 
officer had recently performed. He (Sir 
John Hay) was the more induced to call 
attention to those services, because he 
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found that the late Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty the Member for Scarborough 
(Mr. Caine) who was not now in the 
House, but who, he believed, would be 
in his place very shortly—{Mr. Carne 
here resumed his seat|—had made a 
statement which had been reported in 
the newspapers to this effect— 


‘Our Navy was stronger than that of any 
two Powers combined. When the shipbuilding 
programme of the Government was complete it 
would be as strong as the Navies of any three 
Powers of Europe. We could take every ship 
in the French Fleet and lay alongside her as 
strong a ship as hers, and find ourselves at the 
end with a reserve Fleet equal to that of any 
other Power.”’ 


He should like to refer the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Caine) to an hon. Friend 
who was sitting behind him (Sir Edward 
J. Reed), and who had a Notice on the 
very subject to which the late Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty had alluded in those 
very misleading terms. In the first 
it was not correct to say—as shown 

y the Evolutionary Squadron — that 
they had anything like an efficient 
supply of ships to perform such special 
duty, although the hon. Member said— 


**We could take every ship in the French 
Fleet and lay alongside her as strong a ship as 
hers, and find ourselves at the end with a re- 
serve Fleet equal to that of any other Power.’’ 


The whole reserve Fleet in Blacksod 
Bay, that the Second Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty was in command of, consisted 
of 13 iron-clads, and of those only five, 
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vessel which could not be relied on to — 
go alongside a French ship at all. She 
could not steer more than nine knots to 
overtake a French ship, and if she did 
overtake one she would not be able to 
steer alongside it. There were only 
three ships in the ct agpaceettion ng * | 
the Ajaz—sufficiently armoured to be 
reliable. And that was the Squadron 
which was paraded before the country 
by the hon. Gentleman the late Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty and other autho- 
rities as an example of the efficiency of 
the Fleet of England ; and he thought 
it was due to his noble Friend below 
him (Lord George Hamilton), and those 
who were associated with him, to point 
out, on the first legitimate opportunity, 
——and this wasa legitimate opportunity, 
when the Second Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty was himself in command of a 
Fleet — the entire insufficiency of the 
naval strength on which the country 
relied. The hon. Gentleman the late 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty had gone 
on to say, in the speech from which he 
had read an extract— 

‘* We had shown that at a week or two's 
notice we could sweep the seas with merchant 
cruisers, and could build more ships of war, 
from an iron-clad to a torpedo boat, in a given 
time, than all the nations of the world put to- 
gether. Until the spread of Christianity and 
common sense reached the Governments of 
Eurepe we must maintain our supremacy on the 
seas, and this was the view taken by the 
Ministry.” 


He (Sir John Hay) had in his hand a 


including the jar, could steam 14 | Return as to the fittings of those ships 


knots, and he would appeal to the hon. 
Member for Oardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) whether six of them were fit to 
go to sea at all? Of those six ships, 
there were none sufficiently armoured, 
and there were some whose boilers were 
in such a condition that they could not 
steam nine knots an hour. Of the re- 
maining ships he would venture to say— 
and the hon. Member for Cardiff would 
confirm him in saying—that only three 
of them were reliable in the sense in 
which the hon. Member for Scarborough 
had dared to tell the country that it 
was defended. The fact was that the 
Ajaz, the most powerful ship of the 
Squadron, would not steer. It was im- 
possible to steer her in a seaway; and 
he was sure that when Admiral Hoskins 
returned to his duty at the Admiralty 
as Second Naval Lord he would confirm 
this statement—that the Ajax was a 





moved for by the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. H. Smith). That was not 
the time to allude to it, but that Re- 
turn would show that those 16 cruisers 
under Admiral Hoskins were not suffi- 


| ciently armed—or at least only one was 


sufficiently armed—to perform the duties 
they were intended to perform. It was 
no use pretending to the country that 
the noble Earl the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty (the Earl of Northbrook) 
and his friends had left the Fleet in an 
efficient condition, and that his (Sir John 
Hay’s) noble Friend (Lord George 
Hamilton) and those below him had suc- 
ceeded to an efficient Fleet, when it was 
proved beyond doubt that the Evolu- 
tionary Squadron in Blacksod Bay was 
thoroughly inetiicient. It would be soon 
proved beyond doubt by the Report of 
the Second Naval Lord of the Admiralty, 
who had been in command of the Fleet— 
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which Report, he trusted, would: be in | 
the hands of his noble Friend very | 


shortly—that a more misleading and 
fallacious attempt to gammon the coun- 
try into believing that it had an efficient 
Naval Force had never been perpetrated 
by persons in authority than the at- 
tempt of the late Civii Lord. He 
trusted to hear from his noble Friend 
(Lord George Hamilton) that there 
would be no relaxation in the attitude 
which was taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. H. Smith), when he ac- 
knowledged his short-comings, and 
pointed out to the late officials of the 
Admiralty in the House that he himself 
had not done sufficient for the defence 
of the country. That was not the time 
to raise a naval debate of the character 
which was necessary, and he did not 
wish to forestall the Notice of Motion 
which he saw still stood on the Paper in 
the name of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed), and 
which he trusted the hon. Member would 
bring on in the House. But he had 
thought that with this statement of a 
late official of the Admiralty to which he 
had referred before the country, and 
with the facts now apparent in Blacksod 
Bay of the total insufficiency of the only 
Fleet available for special service—for 
there were no reserve ships to be sent to 
it—it was necessary to say a word or two 
to prevent the public from being misled. 
He did not know whether his noble 
Friend could confirm the statement, or 
whether or not it was correct; but he had 
seen it asserted since the noble Lord 
took Office at the Admiralty that the 
order for the construction of the boilers 
which were required forthe Minotaur and 
her two sister ships, the Northumberland 
and the Agincourt, had been suspended or 
stayed. There might be good reasons 
for it. No doubt it would be far better 
to build efficient ships than to refit those 
old ones; that he fully acknowledged ; 
but unless some large addition were 
made to the shipbuilding programme, 
he ventured to say that this country at 
the beginning of next year would be in 
a most desperately defenceless condition 
that a country could be in. He hoped 
the Second Naval Lord of the Admiralty 
when he returned from Blacksod Bay 
fresh for his official duties would point 
out that what the present Government 
ought to do, seeing that their tenure of 


Sir John Hay 
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Office might or might not be long, was 
to take care and expend the extra Vote 
they had in hand, not in building as fast 
as possible a certain number of sbips, 


| but in committing the country to the 


building of at least 13 iron-clad ships on 
the 13 vacant mercantile slips of the 
country, so that whoever might be in 
authority hereafter might be compelled 
to complete the programme. Anxious 
as he had been to see ships completed as 
fast as possibie, yet looking at the fact 
that a considerable sum of money was in 
the hands of the Admiralty not yet ap- 
propriated, he should like to see 13 iron- 
clads laid down on the 13 vacant mer- 
cantile slips on the Tyne, the Clyde, the 
Mersey, the Humber, and the Thames. 
He apologized to the Committee for 
raising this question ; but it was one of 
such vital importance to the country, and 
it was so prejudicial to the national in- 
terests that hon. Members who had held 
Office for a short time should make 
statements of such a misleading char- 
acter as those of the hon. Member for 
Scarborough, that he had thought it but 
right to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the subject with which he had 
dealt. 

Srr EDWARD J. REED said, there 
were one or two points connected with 
the constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty that he would like to advert to, 
with a view to eliciting some explana- 
tion from the noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton). The Committee was, of 
course, aware that there had been all 
but a total change in the constitution of 
the Board since the Navy Estimates were 
last before the House; but one point to 
which he wished to draw attention was 
the exclusion from the preseni Board of 
a Civil member of the late Board in the 
person of Mr. Rendel. He confessed he 
could never quite understand how it 
was that that gentleman, whose func- 
tion it was to look after the minor, or 
secondary, details in connection with 
Her Majesty’s ships, should become a 
Lord of the Admiralty, while the de- 
signers of the Fleet had not a position 
on the Board. Still, Mr. Rendel was 
put on the late Board, and as he was 
put there with the assent—which, of 
course, was not necessary, but still it 
must be regarded as valuable to the late 
Administration—of the present Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), the Committee perhaps would 
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be glad to know how it was that no cor- 
responding member occupied a seat at 
the new Board. Of course, if the an- 
swer was that Mr. Rendel declined to go 
on, and had resigned his office, then he 
should like to know whether the re- 
appointment of such an officer was con- 
templated? If the Board of Admiralty 
had been completely and totally changed, 
he should have felt a little better satis- 
fied than he did at the moment. Oe 
hon. Memper: It has been. ] 0; 
there was certainly one member cf the 
Board who had occupied the same posi- 
tion on the late Board. He referred to 
that very able and distinguished officer, 
Admiral Brandreth, Controiler of the 
Navy. He (Sir Edward J. Reed) was 
quite sure that no one would suppose he 
had a word to say or suggest, still less to 
insinuate, against that gallant officer ; 
but what he was afraid of was that the 
continuance on the present Board of a 
member of the late Board might actually 
carry with it a greater continuance of 
the policy of the Tate Board than, in his 
opinion, would be beneficial to the coun- 
try. The Committee were well aware 
that there were questions of most vital 
importance concerning the well-being of 
the Navy resting with the Department 
of which Admiral Brandreth was the 
head; and he thought the Committee 
would understand that the prolongation 
of the engagement, or the re-appoint- 
ment on the Board of the Controller, 
who was the most responsible of all the 
members of the late Board for their 
shipbuilding policy, made men like him- 
self anxious as to the future policy of the 
Board. He did not hesitate to say that, 
in his opinion, a great deal more than 
the successful administration of the Navy 
for the time depended on the policy of 
the new Board ; for, in his humble opi- 
nion, if this Board of Admiralty did 
not avail itself of its present some- 
what unexpected opportunity of ren- 
dering the State some service in con- 
nection with the Navy, it was likely 
to be the last Board of Admiralty 
that would have the same opportunity 
of neglecting the interests of the coun- 
try ; for he hoped and trusted that Eng- 
land would find a class of politicians 
who would insist on a greater economy 
and efficiency in the Naval Service than 
they bad ever known, and who would 
insist upon the necessary steps being 
taken to bring about those consequences. 
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He felt sure the new Board had a very 
great opportunity, and upon the Ship- 
building Vote he proposed to advert to 
some points well deserving considera- 
tion. He must say he looked to the 
new Board with a considerable amount 
of confidence, seeing the men of whom 
it was composed. The right hon. and 
gallant Admiral (Sir John}Hay), who 
had just spoken, had remarked upon the 
composition of Sir Anthony Hoskins’s 
Squadron ; and hemustsay that with those 
remarks he sympathized in the largest 
and deepest manner. It was represented 
to the country that that Particular Ser- 
vice Squadron, or that Special Service 
Squadron, and to the command of which 
Sir Anthony Hoskins was appointed, 
was originally collected, scraped to- 
gether, he might almost say, to form a 
Baltic Fleet. Now, if the whole in- 
genuity of man had been exercised to 
get together as a Baltic Fleet, or if the 
absolute and total ignorance of man 
had been exercised to get together a set 
of ships least likely to do the service re- 
quired of them, the result could not have 
been more successful than the collection 
of that Squadron—a collection of the 
most diverse character, and in every re- 
spect, and under all circumstances, emi- 
nently unsuitable for Baltic service. 
But he did not propose to consider the 
Evolutionary Fleet in the character of a 
Baltic Squadron ; he would take it only 
as a Special Service Squadron—as being, 
from a point of view, the best and the 
only Squadron of iron-clads that could 
be taken from the ports, independent of 
the Squadrons at home and abroad. He 
would even go further, and say that this 
Squadron could not be collected without 
almost breaking up the Channel Fleet. 
Several ships had been taken from the 
Channel Squadron. In pursuance of the 
statement made by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir John Hay) there 
was a word or two to be said which he 
would put from a financial point of view, 
because this Vote justified financial re- 
ferences as regarded the action of suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty. He did 
not wish, of course, to bear with undue 
severity on the late Board; but he did 
wish to bear with considerable severity 
on many previous Boards, because they 
were, more or less, responsible for the 
figures he was going to mention. Of 
course, he did feel somewhat severe 
towards the last Board. The reason 
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why he condemned it was because that 
Board was collected from a party that 
pretended, and professed all through 
the country, to aim at and to be willing 
to make sacrifices for efficiency and eco- 
nomy in public Departments. In his 
humble opinion there had never been 
less efficiency and economy. There had 
never been more insensibility to instiga- 
tion to economy and efficiency than the 
late Board of Admiralty had displayed 
throughout its career. But, to return to 
the Particular Service Squadron. Since 
1870, taking that date, if he might be 
allowed to do so, as a point of departure, 
the year in which he left the Admiralty, 
there had been expended by successive 
Boards of Admiralty £24,500,000 on 
new ships of all kinds. Now, with the 
expenditure of such a sum as that it 
might have been expected that when, in 
1885, 15 years after that expenditure 
commenced, a special and - particular 
Squadron had to be got together for the 
defence of the country, under particular 
circumstances, to perform special ser- 
vices, that out of that £24,500,000 there 
would have been provided some ships 
which would form part of the Squadron. 
He knew, of course, part of the amount 
expended on ships dated from the period 
of his own service under the Admiralty. 
Still, £24,500,000 was so large a sum, 
and the interval of years so long, that it 
might well be supposed that some of the 
ships resulting would be found in the 
Squadron. And so there were. Three 
vessels laid down during the time men- 
tioned were to be found in the Squadron 
—three iron-clads, for he was speaking 
of only armour-clad vessels. There 
were three ships, of which two certainly 
had some armour; but the third he was 
doubtful whether he ought to call 
armour-clad at all, and the doubt was 
shared by the Admiralty itself, for the 
ship as often appeared among the un- 
armoured class as among the armoured 
vessels ; the fact being she carried only 
3-inch armour, and no heavy guns. 
He alluded tothe ram Polyphemus, about 
which so much had been said in the 
Press as to its being a typical kind of 
ship, because when no gun was fired at 
her—and she was incapable of giving 
or receiving serious fire—she broke 
through a boom and a couple of haw- 
sers. Well, the Polyphemus, with 3-inch 
armour and no considerable guns, was 
one of the ships produced out of the 
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£24,500,000 spent. Another ship in 
the Squadron due to that expenditure 
was the Shannon, and a remarkable 
thing about that vessel was that she 
never had been in the list of un- 
armoured ships. Though, however, 
she was in the list as an armoured ship, 
she was not really an armoured ship, 
except that she had a belt of armour 
and a bulkhead not protected by armour. 
The whole of the guns of the Shannon 
were exposed to destruction from the 
tiniest machine gun afloat in any Navy, 
and it had always puzzled him to know 
how she could be put forward as an 
armoured ship. But she was one of 
the ships called armoured—the product 
of the £24,500,000. The other vessel 
was the Ayaz, to which the right hon. 
and gallant Admiral had referred—a 
vessel which, from wildness of tempera- 
ment or something else, had a little un- 
certainty of behaviour. Touching the 
fearfully defective steering of the <Aga- 
memnon and the Ajaz, it was only right 
to say, in justice to the designer of those 
vessels, that it was within his (Sir 
Edward J. Reed’s) own experience that 
a considerable amount of wildness of 
steering had been found to exist in 
twin-screw vessels after changes were 
effected in the original design. He did 
not believe that any blame was attribu- 
table to the designer of the Ajar and 
Agamemnon for defective steering in the 
first instance; but what he did think 
was that blame attached to those who 
allowed the ships to remain just nomin- 
ally complete for a couple of years, 
when it was shown all the time they 
were incapable of steering properly, and 
nothing was done to remedy this defect, 
and the Ajaz was left to join the Squad- 
ron with all the risk attending this wild- 
ness of steering. That did seem to 
reflect very little credit indeed on any 
branch of the Admiralty Service. He 
could not understand how the Con- 
troller, the Naval Lords, or anybody 
connected with the Board, could pos- 
sibly have sent the Agamemnon away to 
China, knowing she was incapable of 
steering, or could have left the Ajax 
doing nothing, knowing her defect was 
perfectly remediable. No doubt, after 
considerable scandal and discredit had 
been brought down upon the Depart- 
ment, the remedy would be applied ; 
but it was a great pity the remedy was 
not applied as soon as the defect was 
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discovered. Such was the state of 
things. Out of £24,500,000 spent on 
new ships since 1870—the Particular 
Service Squadron had the <Ayaz, the 
Shannon, with her unprotected battery, 
and the Polyphemus, with her 3-inch 
armour and no considerable guns. And 
how was the rest of the Squadron 
made up? In the first place, there was 
a couple of old wooden ships, which the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Sir Thomas 
Brassey)—who, he trusted, was more 
pleasantly occupied that pleasant July 
day than in discussing Navy Estimates 
—described three years ago as the last 
remnants of obsolete plated wooden 
ships. Three years ago they were the 
last remnants of obsolete, unprotected 
ships, and those ships, forsooth! were 
brought out by the late Board, and 
paraded before the world in the Special 
Service Squadron. He must say he 
agreed with the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral in thinking that, in justice to 
the noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
and his Colleagues in the Admiralty, it 
should be known that they had suc- 
ceeded to the control of the Navy in 
the condition he was describing, and 
not a Navy which the heated imagina- 
tion and unrestrained desire of the hon. 
Member below (Mr. Caine) led him to 
describe. Besides those two old wooden 
ships, condemned by the hon. Member 
(Sir Thomas Brassey) three years ago 
as obsolete, there were two iron-clads 
from the Channel Squadron, which he 
was told, would be paraded for admira- 
tion before Her Majesty and the country 
in thenaval display which wassoon to take 
place—the Agincourt and the Minotaur 
—which, three years ago, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Sir Thomas Brassey) told the coun- 
try were wanting in some of the first 
elements of ships of war, owing to their 
antiquity — nothing else. Those two 
ships had been trotted out into the 
Special Service Squadron, and the rest 
of the Squadron consisted of ships, some 
of them, he was proud to believe, not- 
withstanding the lapse of time, efficient 
ships designed by himself more than 15 
years ago. But, he asked, would the 
present Admiralty Board go on in the 
same way, and show such a miserable, 
discreditable result after spending mil- 
lions of the people’s money, a result 
that showed not one modern and 
efficient iron-clad? No, not one. Not 
a single iron-clad ship of which it could 
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be said she was at once modern and 
efficient. Would the present Board go 
on spending money, holding out expecta- 
tions to the House of Commons and the 
people of the country that were never 
realized ? He must say, from his know- 
ledge of the noble Lord now presiding 
over the Board of Admiralty, from the 
known and understood character of the 
sees Secretary to the Board (Mr. 

itchie), that he did. not believe the 
present Board would act as their Pre- 
decessors had done; and he would add 
this belief—that the hon. Member for 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead - Bartlett) would 
bring to the Office to which he had 
been appointed considerable ability and 
zeal, and that he was one of those from 
whom good service might be expected. 
There were some other points to which 
he wished to advert, but they would be 
more applicable to the Shipbuilding 
Vote. Inthe meantime, he hoped the 
noble Lord would render some explana- 
tion of the policy of the new Board, and 
the intention as to an appointment such 
as that held by Mr. Rendel upon the 
new Board in the future; and that he 
would give some assurance that the fact 
of the Controller of the Navy sitting 
both on the late and the present Board 
would not be treated by his Colleagues 
at the present Board as a reason why 
the just expectations and requirements 
of the House and the country, in regard 
to shipbuilding, should not be realized. 

Tse FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorce Hamitron) said, 
he rose for two purposes. In the first 
place, he wished to draw attention to 
the nature of the Vote under discussion 
—the Admiralty Vote. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down was aware 
that the conversation was somewhat 
trenching on a subsequent Vote; and it 
must be evident that if it went on in 
that way they would drift into a con- 
versation not altogether germane to the 
Vote before them. He desired to thank 
both the hon. Gentleman who had just 
addressed the Committee (Sir Edward 
J. Reed) and the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Sir John Hay) for the kindly 
manner in which they had spoken of the 
new Board of Admiralty. The Naval 
Lords were gentlemen all of adminis- 
trative experience and thorough know- 
ledge of the various branches of the 
Department which would be brought 
under their supervision. He was satis- 
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fied to find, on both sides of the House, 
an opinion that the combination of offi- 
cials whom he had been fortunate enough 
to secure for the purpose of co-operating 
with the Representatives of the Navy 
on the Board was satisfactory. As to 
the exclusion from the Board of Mr. 
Rendel, and the inclusion of the Con- 
troller of the Navy of the late Board, the 
facts were very simple. Admiral Brand- 
reth, as Controller, held a five years’ ap- 
pointment, and the Controller had re- 
cently, by an Order in Council, been 
added to the Admiralty. Admiral 
Brandreth was an old officer, who en- 
joyed the respect of all who knew him ; 
and it would have been most improper 
if he (Lord George Hamilton) at the 
commencement of his tenure of Office 
had made an innovation according to 
which officers appointed to a post fora 
term of five years would be changed 
whenever a fresh Board of Admiralty 
was constituted. As Admiral Brandreth 
had been willing to continue his services, 
he (Lord George Hamilton) had been 

lad to avail himself of them. As to 

r. Rendel, who had been added to the 
Admiralty as Civil Lord by the late First 
Lord, he was an engineer of great skill, 
and, in the capacity in which he had 
served, had rendered great and valuable 
service to the Admiralty. But, unfor- 
tunately, some time back some members 
of Mr. Rendel’s family had been in 
delicate health, and he had been 
compelled to spend a great part of his 
time abroad. He felt that he was hardly 
able satisfactorily to perform his duties, 
end he more than once intimated to the 
late Board that if any change took 

lace at the Admiralty he should cease 
bis connection with it. It had been ne- 
cessary to constitute the new Board of 
Admira!ty as speedily as possible. It had 
been sv constituted, and even then had 
only been able to sit for the first time on 
Saturday last. Letters had been put in 
his(Lord George Hamilton’s) possession, 
by the late First Lord, which showed 
that Mr. Rendel had definitely made up 
his mind to retire. He had telegraphed 
to Mr. Rendel, on communicating the 
names of the Members ofthe new Board 
to Her Majesty, stating that the Admi- 
ralty would be glad to avail themselves 
of his services, and urging him to remain 
at his post. Mr. Rendel replied that it 
was impossible for him to do so; but he 
expressed a hope that the Admiralty 
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would so far avail itself of any service 
he might be able to do them by sub- 
mitting to him any matters which it 
might be thought useful to refer to him. 
Thus, then, the new Board of Admiralty 
would have the advantage of valuable 
outside opinion on important matters 
affecting shipbuilding. Various sug- 
gestions had been made as to the policy 
to be pursued by the Admiralty. He 
could assure the Committee that the new 
Board deeply felt the responsibilities 
entailed on them in accepting Office at 
this critical time; but their present duty 
was to give effect to the Estimates of 
their Predecessors, and if he passed by 
many of the recommendations made, it 
must not, therefore, be assumed, from 
his silence, that he either assented to or 
dissented from any of the suggestions 
which had been offered. The Govern- 
ment would do their best to consider all 
the recommendations which had been 
made. Their only object was to place 
the Navy in as efficient a condition as 
possible; and, above all, to make such 
financial arrangements at the Admiralty 
as would ensure that the nation got the 
full worth of the money expended. 
Further than that he did not expect the 
Committee would wish him to go. He 
would postpone any remarks as to ship- 
building until the Vote for the adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty Office was 
reached. 

Mr. CAINE said, that in reply to the 
remarks which had been made by the 
right hon. and gallant Member for the 
Wigtown Burghs (SirJohn Hay), he had 
no intention of entering into any vindi- 
cation of the statement he had made at 
a public meeting some time ago; because 
the statement which he had then made 
was almost identical with a speech he 
had delivered in that House, on the 20th 
of April, a report of which he had now 
beforehim. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would find full details in 
Hansard of that date, and he (Mr. 
Caine) saw no object in continuing the 
subject now. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he had no wish 
to continue the discussion; but he de- 
sired to congratulate his noble Friend 
the First Lord on the position he now 
occupied. He thought they were very 
fortunate in having a Civil Lord and a 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the two 
hon. Gentlemen who now occupied those 
positions (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett and 
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Mr. Ritchie). The industry of the Civil 
Lord was indomitable, and he was quite 
sure that what his hon. Friend did not 
know about the Navy now he would 
learn in a very short time; and he was 
satisfied that both of the hon. Members 
to whom he had referred would dis- 
charge their duties with ability and 
efficiency. He had risen now for the 
purpose of asking a question upon a 
maiter which might appear to be some- 
what small—namely, the employment 
of temporary clerks and copyists. Those 
temporary clerks were really permanent 
officers, and many of the persons styled 
“‘copyists ”’ were, in fact, clerks, The 
system obtained throughout all branches 
of the Civil Service; and the question 
might as well be raised in respect to the 
Admira]ty as to any other branch of the 
Public Service. He strongly objected 
to the practice of employing permanent 
officials; because, practically, to all 
intents and purposes, those individuals 
were permanent clerks, although called 
“temporary ’’—in doing the work of 
clerks. He thought the Government 
ought to take steps to remedy the great 
injustice which was done to a respect- 
able body of servants who were still 
called ‘ copyists,” although in reality 
clerks, who were styled temporary when 
really permanent, and only received 
remuneration at the rate of 10d. per 
hour. 

Tae SECRETARY ro raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rrronre) said, with re- 
ference to the question which had 
just been put to him by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Devonport (Mr. Pule- 
ston), he wished to explain that in the 
Civil Service there were two classes of 
clerks, one of which was permanent, 
while the other was only temporary ; 
one was borne on the Establishment, 
while the other, although employed con- 
tinuously, was not on the Establishment. 
The permanent officials who were on the 
Establishment possessed rights and ad- 
vantages which did not belong to the 
temporary clerks. He was sure that 
his hon. Friend would not expect, on 
the question of the employment of clerks 
in the Admiralty, that the Admiralty 
would consent to introduce so serious 
a modification in existing arrangements. 
The suggestion of his hon. Friend would, 
if carried out, effect a complete change. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 


before the diseussion closed there was a 
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question which he wished to address to 
the Goveroment—namely, whether they 
contemplated any alteration of a most 
extraordinary Minute drawn up, he 
believed, by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers), which had 
the effect of relieving the Lords of the 
Admiralty of responsibility, and of 
throwing the whole responsibility upon 
the First Lord. He was of opinion that 
the Minute to which he referred was the 
most mischievous Minute which had 
been issued for many years. During 
the time he had had the honour of a 
seat in the House he had heard on 
several occasions the statements made 
on behalf of new Boards of Admiralty, 
and the excuses of those who had left 
Office. They all desired and hoped that 
the new Board of Admiralty would act 
like a new broom, and do much better 
service than their Predecessors. He 
wished, however, to know how it was 
they found that the most creditable and 
powerful ships of war were turned out, 
not by the Board of Admiralty, but by 
the private shipbuilders of the country ? 
He could not but regret to see in the 
present Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton how much more satisfactory were 
the designs of the private shipbuilders 
than those of the Board. He hoped 
that some Member of the Board would 
go there, and see the designs of some of 
the ships which had been turned out for 
the Chilian Government. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he did not 
wish to interrupt his hon. Friend, and 
would not have risen except upon a 
point of Order. His hon. Friend was. 
now speaking on the Shipbuilding 
Vote, and certainly that was a Vote 
upon which he (Mr. Puleston) would 
have a few words to say when the 
question was legitimately before the 
Committee. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
it would be more convenient and more 
in Order if the hon. Member deferred 
his remarks upon this subject until the 
Shipbuilding Vote was reached. He 
conceived that the hon. Member de- 
sired to speak upon the policy of the 
Board of Admiralty in regard to ship- 
building. He would take that oppor- 
tunity of saying that, with a view of 
securing the order of debate, it seemed 
to him indispensable that hon. Mem- 
bers should confine their remarks to the 
various Votes before them. It was al- 
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ways allowed, no doubt, that the ques- 
tion of general policy should be dis- 
cussed on one Vote; but in this case 
that had already been done, and after 
a lapse of time, having reached a second 
Vote, the question of general policy was 
again being raised. He did not think 
that that was a convenient course; and 
he would, therefore, request hon. Mem- 
bers to defer any remarks they might 
have to make on the subject of ship- 
building until the Vote for that pur- 
pose, which would come on presently, 
was reached. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, 
he bowed to the decision of the Chair, 
and would do what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman desired. He was, however, on 
the point of concluding his remarks 
when the hon. Member for Devonport 
(Mr. Puleston) interposed; and if he 
had referred for a moment to a ques- 
tion of general policy, it was only in 
order that he might express a hope that 
the Board of Admiralty pte avail 
themselves of the talent which was 
to be found in private shipbuilding 
yards. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he was sorry 
to interrupt his hon. Friend again; but 
the observations he was making did 
raise a very large question, and one 
that would require careful ventilation. 
He did not object to going on with it if 
it were to be understood that the discus- 
sion would be general. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had not 
interrupte’ the hon. Member, because 
he had intimated that he had brought 
his remarks to a close. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
would prefer to defer the observations 
he desired to make until the Committee 
came to the Shipbuilding Vote. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
address the Committee upon a matter 
which was strictly germane to the Vote 
now under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee—namely, the deficiencies of the 
Marine Transport Department, and the 
extraordinary manner in which transports 
had recently gone tothe bad. He should 
feel compelled to move the reduction of 
the Vote by the amount of the salary of 
the Assistant Directorof Transports, who 
was responsible, he believed, for the 
circumstances to which it would be his 
duty to refer. Before. however, he pro- 
ceeded to the specific case in connection 
with which he proposed to move the re- 
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duction of the Vote, he proposed to men- 
tion one or two instances in order to show 
the manner in which the Transport Ser- 
vice had been conducted in regard to the 
recent war. According to a statement 
published in 7ruth, on the 10th of June, 
1855, the hired transport, Lydian Monarch, 
was detained in Suez Harbour for three 
days, waiting for an ass which had been 
presented by somebody to the Queen, 
orders having been received that the 
beast was to be conveyed to England in 
that vessel; but the animal did not 
arrive on the appointed day, so the ship 
was kept till it turned up, to the indig- 
nation of her officers, as she was full of 
invalids and horses, and the detention 
must have involved considerable expense 
to the public. A point which must 
have struck everyone in connection with 
the Transport Service and the recent 
war was the extraordinary number of 
vessels which were disabled. Every 
second day they heard of some accident 
to a transport ship. On the 11th of 
April a Report appeared in The Admi- 
ralty and Horse Guards Gazette, in which 
several cases were referred to. The Re- 
port said that— 

“The transport ships which were hurriedly 
despatched to Egypt have not been an unquali- 
fied success. One of the first came to grief off 
the Coast of Portugal, striking on a rock, and 
some of those on board her came back to Eng- 
land, and started by the overland route, rather 
than go by a second hired transport. The Arafat 
is reported by Commodore Molyneux at Suakin 
on Saturday last to be ‘full of water; over 
upper deck. Nobody seen.’ All on board 
escaped so soon as she was hard ané¢ fast, where- 
upon the Arabs promptly put off and began to 
plunder the ship. On Tuesday Lloyd’s Agent 
at Ismailia telegraphed that the transport Ash- 
ington, bound from Hull to Suakin, had grounded 
in the Canal, and had to lighten to get off ; and 
the same day a telegram from Gibraltar an- 
nounced that the machinery of the storeshi 
Somerset was out of order, and must be segaiend, 
to enable her to proceed. We hope this may be 
the concluding misadventure to the Transport 
Service for some little time at least.’’ 


That did not exhaust the list of cases. 
He had a copy of Zhe United Service. 
Magazine for the present month, in which 
very strong language was used as to the 
character of the vessels employed. The 
article said— 

“Taking the first 30 vessels on the list of 
transports, it will be found that xno class is 
sla ay by Lloyd’s Register of British and 

‘oreign Shipping for one-half the number of 
these specimens of ‘slopwork,’ so that our 
troops, seamen, and stores are subjected to far 
greater risks in being sent across the sea in 
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‘iron crates,’ unworthy of the lowest class at 
Lloyd's, than might be anticipated as the result 
of war and climatic casualties. Several of 
these vessels bear such a notoriously bad cha- 
racter that no one will employ them when they 
ean get any other. Some of the rattle-traps 
have been the cause of extensive litigation be- 
tween owners and builders on account of the 
inferior material and workmanship embodied in 
their construction; others were a short time 
back offered for sale at the price of old iron: 
and, again, vessels only valued at a charter 

rice of 9s. per ton in the mercantile world have 
Coen eagerly taken up by our Government at 
19s. per ton. The 16 unclassed ships of the 
first 30 taken up for transport service were 
chartered at a period when the shipping trade of 
the United Kingdom was in a very depressed 
condition, and whilst scores of thoroughly 
sound ships, classed 100 A-1 at Lloyd's, were 
jaid up for want of a freight. In addition to 
taking up vessels structurally defective to a 
notorious extent, the Transport Department of 
the Admiralty made many other arrangements 
of a most unbusinesslike character. In one 
case a charter was made for a small vessel, by 
which the owner received £500 month for 
the hire of his ship, he being required merely to 
find the crew, provisions and stores, the Go- 
vernment being responsible for coal and port 
charges. This owner engaged the services of a 
Commander for the transport at the rate of 
£3 10s. per week, out of which the said Captain 
was fo find himself in provisions, &c., and pur- 
chase a chronometer for navigating purposes. 
A small crew was also engaged on extremely 
low terms, and as the owner had no stevedore’s 
bills to pay, his heaviest outlay per month, in- 
clusive of about £50 for insurance, would amount 
all to about £100. It is generally under the poor 

y system that the greatest casualties occur 
in the Merchant. Navy, so it is not surprising 
that after this craft put to sea some alarm was 
caused because she was not sighted in due time 
from different signalling stations, &c., which 
she should have reached, and it was quite a 
relief to many to find that, after considerable 
delay, she turned up at Malta, with nothing 
worse than her machinery and steering gear 
out of order. Another slop craft whose name 
stood out at Lloyd's as ‘not yet heard of’ for 
some time, put into Gibraltar with machinery 
so disarranged and smashed up that it became 
necessary to refer her cargo to other vessels. 
This unclassed iron pot was previously put up 
for sale at the price of old iron. The Suez 
Canal has several times been blocked by the 
break-down of different jerry transports lately 
chartered by the Government, and various 
total losses or damage to vessels and stores 
occurred amongst other slop transports in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Again, the minimum 
rate of speed required of transports was 10 
knots per hour, and a specified coal. bunker 
capacity for several hundred tons of coal. Some 
of the transports do not possess the necessary 
bunkers’ capacity by some 50 tons, although 
accepted by the Transport Department as equal 
to every requirement, the consequence being 
that every voyage made puts the Government 
to the expense of a considerable sum in excess 
of the actual cost of coal, which finds its way 
into the pockets of the owners, and, in the case 
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of speed, at least one vessel at her best never 
reached the lowest limit of 10 knots per hour. 
This brief review of the first 20 vessels on the 
list of chartered Government transports might 
be continued throughout the whole fleet (about 
150) lately taken up for national purposes, and 
from beginning to end the Transport Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty show themselves to be 
most unbusinesslike and extravagant, their 
dealings being seriously detrimental to home 
reparations for foreign wars, and fraught with 
to life and limb.” 
Those statements showed the extremely 
slipshod way in which the business of 
hiring ‘ae in many instances 
proceeded. hey were, however, all 
taken from newspaper reports; and he 
did not wish to occupy the time of the 
Committee in basing his claim for a 
reduction of the Vote upon anything 
which had not been proved and ad- 
mitted by the Representatives of the 
Admiralty. In the case of the Notting 
Hill, a transport employed in carrying 
mules from the Cape to Egypt in con- 
nection with the Egyptian Campaign of 
1882, the facts of the case had been 
arrived at from the evidence of a num- 
ber of witnesses before a Committee 
which sat upstairs to inquire into the 
Transport Service during the Egyptian 
War. He should not have considered 
it necessary to bring that case again 
under the notice of the Committee if it 
had not been for the fact that on a pre- 
vious occasion, when he had referred to 
it, among several others, he was replied 
to by the Representative of the Admi- 
ralty, and was debarred from returning 
an answer to the statement that was then 
officially made. The statement of the 
then Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Caine) was a most extracrdinary one, 
and it showed how, in a very short time, 
even a most advanced Member of the 
House, when he took his seat on the 
Front Bench, became imbued with the 
official atmosphere in which he lived, 
and was found to be even more of an 
Admiralty man than the Admiralty 
officials themselves. He ventured to 
say that the officers of the Admiralty, if 
they had had a similar duty thrown 
upon them upon that occasion, would 
have freely admitted that if the same 
circumstances were to occur again very 
different and much more rational ar- 
rangements ought to be made. His 
hon. Friend, however, went so far as to 
say that if the circumstance were to 
occur again it would probably be dealt 
with in precisely the same manner. 
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Now his (Dr. Cameron’s) opinion was 
that if, after having made that extra- 
ordinary fiasco in 1882, any official of 
the Admiralty was prepared to repeat it 
in future, the sooner that official was 
got rid of the better for the country. 
The Notting Hili was a vessel of 4,000 
tons, chartered on behalf of the Ad- 
miralty by the gentleman whose salary 
he proposed to reduce. There were a 
number of superfluous mules belonging 
to the Government at Port Durban 
(Natal). They were being sold off at that 
time, and the War Office telegraphed 
out to stopthe salesand send on the mules 
to Egypt for service in the Egyptian 
War. The Admiralty were asked to 
provide transport, and instructions to 
that effect were given by the War Office 
to the Admiralty on the 24th of July, 
1882. Onthat date there was abundant 
transport on the spot. That was proved 
before the Committee by the ordinary 
naval agent at Natal, who was also the 
Commissariat Officer in charge of the 
mules. It was also proved by a tele- 
gram from the Admiral commanding at 
Cape Town. The arrangement was 
made by the Assistant Director of 
Transports. It was said that the Direc- 
tor of Transports was incapable of 
attending to the work at the time, and 
the arrangement was therefore made by 
the Assistant Director. Although there 
were vessels on the spot, an arrangement 
was made bythe Admiralty in thiscountry 
by which a vessel lying at the time 500 
miles away from Natal, laden with 
cotton, and altogether unfit for the work 
upon which it was proposed to employ 
her, was chartered. Time was given to 
enable the owners of the Notting Hill to 
get rid of the cargo. The broker who 
conducted the negotiations went first to 
one line of steamers engaged in the Cape 
trade, and then to another line, and 
asked if they would take the cargo, so 
as to allow her toshipthe mules. These 
at first refused, because the Notting Hill 
had gone to the Cape, and the regular 
traders had filled up with wool, and they 
were not particularly anxious to oblige 
her owners. It was suspected from the 
pertinacity with which the matter was 
urged that the owners of the Wotting 
Jiu had a better thing in reserve, and 
therefore the Steam Companies to whom 
the offer was made refused to entertain 
it, and to take her cargo. There was at 
the time a vessel belonging to one of 
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these regular lines lying at Durban, 
which was quite ready to perform the 
transport work required by the Admi- 
ralty. She was offered for the convey- 
ance of the mules, but her services were 
declined, on the ground that the vessel 
was too small. Nevertheless, she was 
precisely the kind of vessel which had 
previously been employed in trans- 
porting mules, while the Notting Hill 
was a vessel of a class which was of in- 
convenient size. In the course of a 
few days it became evident to the 
owners of the other Cape steamers 
that they had no chance of getting the 
conveyance of the mules into their own 
hands. They therefore did the next 
best thing they could, and allowed 
themselves to be bribed into taking off 
the wool with which the Notting Hill 
was laden. The Castle Line of steamers 
was, he believed, induced to relieve the 
Notting Hili of her cargo in considera- 
tion of the payment of £2,000. Having 
made that arrangement with the Castle 
Line, the owners of the Notting Hill 
went to the Admiralty and completed 
a contract, by which they were to re- 
ceive £3,000 in consideration of the ex- 
pense of transferring the cargo, and the 
vessel was then chartered at the rate of 
£1,000 a-week, the Government allow- 
ing the owners a week for the purpose 
of discharging the cargo. Therefore, 
although the Government had every- 
thing ready at hand that was necessary 
to be employed in the service, they took 
a vessel such as had never been so em- 
ployed before. Moreover, the arrange- 
ments were made at an absolutely need- 
less expense of £3,000 to cover the 
expense incurred by the owners of the 
Notting Hrli in transferring the cargo, 
with an additional £1,000 to cover the 
time taken up in transferring it. In the 
end the cargo was transferred into a 
vessel belonging to the Castle Line, 
which vessel would have been available 
for the service of the Government, and 
the vessel actually steamed backwards 
and forwards between England and the 
Cape three times before the Wotling Hill 
arrived in Egypt. It was agreed in the 
charter that the Notting Jill should be 
fitted out at Simon’s Bay, and it took 
three weeks in the Government Dock- 
yard there to have her fitted up. By 
that time the War Office were becoming 
impatient, and the ship proceeded to 
Cape Town to take forage for mules on 
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board. But at Cape Town was small- 
pox, and on her arrival at Natal she 
found herself in quarantine, the result 
of which was that another delay oc- 
curred. Notwithstanding all the elabo- 
rate equipments with which she was 
provided at Simon’s Bay, it was found 
that the vessel could not take the number 
of mules she was required to carry by 
200, and in a number of cases the 
mangers for the mules were placed not 
at the heads of their stalls but behind 
their tails. After all this chapter of 
catastrophes the vessel got under weigh, 
and ultimately arrived at Suez just 
a week after the fall of Tel-el-Kebir 
and Cairo, and the termination of 
the Egyptian War of 1882. Thus the 
whole expense incurred in this matter 
was absolutely lost, and the service of 
the Army for which the mules were in- 
tended suffered great detriment. The 
vessel was sent on to Bombay, and 
the mules disposed of there; but it was 
then necessary to bring back the dri- 
vers who had been taken along with 
the mules from the Cape. Those opera- 
tions cost this country at least £25,000, 
and probably £30,000, because the Go- 
vernment had to pay for coal, as well as 
hire and other expenses. The mules 
were sold to the Indian Government at 
such a price that it would have been 
infinitely better to have slaughtered 
them at Durban and to have sold the 
hoofs and hides. He knew that it might 
be considered invidious on his part to 
bring forward a Motion of this personal 
character, and it might be suggested 
that he could have raised the question 
upon another Vote, and in another way. 
He had always, however, found by ex- 
perience in connection with the Esti- 
mates that the best course for a Member 
to pursue was to take the first oppor- 
tunity he could get; and, therefore, al- 
though he had originally intended to 
avail himself of another opportunity he 
had changed his intention. It might be 
said that it would be hard to deprive an 
official of his salary of £800 a-year; but 
in consequence of the blundering of this 
officer the country would have to pay an 
annuity larger than his salary. Why, 
then, should they continue the services 
of the Director General of Transports ? 
The hon. Gentleman who had given 
what he was pleased to consider an 
explanation of the matter on a previous 
occasion (Mr. Caine) had given what 
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amounted to no explanation at all. He 
had admitted all the facts, and yet, at 
the same time, he told the House that if 
similar circumstances occurred again he 
would do the same thing. To his (Dr. 
Cameron’s) mind that was an aggra- 
vation of the offence; and, under the 
circumstances, he begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the salary of 
the Assistant Director of the Transports 
—namely, £831. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not excecding £193,469, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
penses of the Admiralty Office, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1886.’’— (Dr. 
Cameron.) 

Mr. CAINE said, that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had delivered a speech which was iden- 
tical, and almost word for word, the same 
as the one he had delivered in the House 
of Commons on the 16th of March last. 
[Dr. Cameron: No, no!}] There was 
only this difference—that on the previous 
occasion his hon. Friend had mentioned 
the shipbroker by name; whereas on this 
occasion he had wisely abstained from 
importing personalities into his speech. 
Nodoubtthe House never tired of listening 
to speeches from his hon. Friend ; but, 
unfortunately, he could not claim the 
same indulgence for himself; and, there- 
fore, he would refer hon. Members to the 
pages of Hansard for the reply which he 
had made to the accusations of the hon. 
Member when they were first preferred. 
On that occasion the Motion made by 
the hon. Member was— 

“The system of chartering and managing 
hired transports pursued by the Admiralty 
officials is unbusinesslike, extravagant, and de- 
trimental to the satisfactory working of home 
preparations for foreign wars.” 


On that occasion the case of the Notting 
Hili was referred to by his hon. Friend ; 
but the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment in reference to that vessel was de- 
fended, not only by himself, but by the 
hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. Suther- 
land), who had had a large experience 
in connection with such matters as 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, and also by the Members for 
Falmouth (Mr. D. Jenkins) and South- 
ampton (Mr. Giles). He (Mr. Caine) 
was quite prepared to stand by every- 
thing he had said in March in defence of 
the Admiralty. He did not think that 
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it was possible to get better men to do 
the work, or to do the work better than 
it was actually done for the transport 
service in connection with the Egyptian 
War. It was quite true that there were 
one or two unsatisfactory points con- 
nected with the Notting Hill; but they 
were matters which were entirely un- 
avoidable, and in no way attributable 
to neglect or incompetence on the 
part of Admiralty officials. He would 
remind the Committee that when the 
question was discussed in March his 
hon. Friend did that which he had 
seldom done before—namely, refused, 
at the close of the debate, to go to a 
division. He thought that in taking 
that course his hon. Friend had acted 
very wisely, and he would also display 
wisdom if he took a similar course to- 
day. 
Dr. CAMERON wished to explain 
that the speech he had delivered to-day 
was not at all the same as that which he 
had delivered in March. On the former 
occasion he went over a wide field of 
subjects, and moved the Resolution 
which his hon. Friend had referred to. 
He had alluded to-day to a great num- 
ber of points which he had not touched 
upon before, and he had confined him- 
self to-day to one specific point. His hon. 
Friend had referred to the opinion ex- 
pressed bythe hon. Member for Greenock 
(Mr. Sutherland). Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenock had not said one word 
in approval of the Notting Hill, but had 
simply defended the general policy of the 
Government, which was very natural on 
the part of a Gentleman whose steamers 
had been largely employed. 

Mr. MACLIVER said, it was gratify- 
ing to find on both sides of the Com- 
mittee a perfect willingness to afford a 
fair opportunity for new officials to 
take Office under a new Administration. 
He thought the Government would find 
quite enough to do in conducting the 
affairs of the Department without de- 
voting their time to an inquiry as to 
what had been neglected by their Pre- 
decessors, or done in excess. Unfortu- 
nately it was the system, and not the 
recent Administration, that had been in 
fault in this matter. The present system 
of administration in the Admiralty was 
slow, cumbrous, and inefficient, and 
would be tolerated nowhere except in 
an Administration which followed rou- 
tine, and in which true responsibility was 
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very seldom found. He complained not 
only of the slowness of the Board of Ad- 
miralty in introducing measures, but of 
the contemptuous manner in which, 
during the last five or six years, Memo- 
rials presented from the Dockyards to the 
Admiralty had been treated. The result 
was that many persons naturally felt 
aggrieved, and great discontent existed 
in the Destgnels the real cause being 
the very inefficient way in which the 
affairs of the Admiralty were adminis- 
tered. Such a state of things could not 
be beneficial to the Service. He be- 
lieved that a change was inevitable; and 
he hoped it would be such a change as 
would make the future administration 
more in accordance with the wants and 
wishes of the country. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH desired to say 
a few words in the interests of the tax- 
payers of the country. It was a patent 
fact that gentlemen selected for appoint- 
ments connected with the administra- 
tion of the Admiralty knew nothing of 
the kind of work they were called upon 
to perform, and, in a very short time, 
the country would find that there was 
no improvement upon the previous 
condition of things. He believed it 
would be found that they had merely 
stimulated other countries, and had 
done nothing for themselves. He be- 
lieved that the money spent at the Ad- 
miralty had never been worth more than 
10s. in the pound at the outside ; and, 
therefore, he had suffered very little 
disappointment from the various con- 
fessions, admissions, and reproaches in- 
dulged in by the two sides of the House, 
depending upon which Party happened 
to be in power. It was a melancholy 
reflection that even if they were to get 
the finest Government in the world, 
fully adequate to sustain the dignity 
and the requirements of the country, all 
they would have done would have been 
to stimulate other nations to increase 
their own weapons of mischief. As a 
matter of fact, we were continually 
rolling up the hill this tremendous load. 
He had an immense admiration for the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
J. Reed); but the hon. Member un- 
doubtedly lent himself to this scare by 
indulging in unnecessary criticism as to 
what had been, or rather what had not 
been, done in the way of naval expendi- 
ture. He would only point out that the 
enormous total of £24,250,000 had been 
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spent on shipbuilding alone since the 
year 1870, that having been the period 
when, unfortunately, a great change 
came over the minds of a good many 
persons in to the administration 
of the Admiralty. In 1870 there was 
the same complaint and outcry as at 
present, and he was afraid it would be 
so to the crack of doom. Although 
they were constantly inventing new en- 
gines and improving the machinery of 
war, it was folly to suppose that they 
would ever get beyond experiments, and 
be able to arrive at perfection. There 
must always be in every vessel con- 
structed something new, unless they were 
altogether to discard the progress of in- 
vention. Therefore, in criticising the 
performances of the Admiralty there 
was nothing easier than to say that one 
vessel was not so capable, and so well 
fitted for the purposes for which she was 
designed, as another. He believed that 
no improvement would take place in the 
proceedings of the Board of Admiralty 
under the present system, and that it 
was hopeless to expect any. He was 
satisfied that they were only, by their 
criticisms, helping to maintain a state of 
things by which other nations were led 
into the same miserable policy of unduly 
increasing their outlay instead of re- 
stricting it within rational limits. 

Caprain PRICE said, that on page 
17 of the Votes there was an item of 
£500 for services in connection with the 
Intelligence Department. He wished 
to know whether that item covered the 
whole of the money which had been ex- 
pended under that head ? 

Tse CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
the hon. and gallant Member had better 
reserve his remarks upon that item until 
they came to the Vote for the Intelli- 
gence Department. 

Tae FIRST LORD or ras ADMI- 
RALTY said, he had no wish to enter 
into any question of controversy be- 
tween the hon. Member for Scarbo- 
rough (Mr. Caine) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron); but 
as coming from one recently connected 
with the Department, and an able 
business man, the hon. Member for 
Scarborough’s (Mr. Caine’s) argument 
must be accepted. However, for some 
time past the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) had been dissatis- 
fied with the Transport Service, and he 
had brought forward certain cases in 
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which he believed there had been con- 
siderable waste of money. He said at 
once, in common with his Colleagues, 
that there was no doubt there had been 
an enormous expenditure unnecessarily 
incurred by the Transport Department ; 
and he said frankly that he had looked 
into that expenditure, and he was very 
much dissatisfied with the present sys- 
tem of financial control exercised over 
the Transport Service. Therefore, he 
did not wish that the criticisms of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
should pass by without comment, lest it 
might be assumed that, in his opinion, 
the Transport Service was satisfactory. 
He certainly intended to substitute some 
more efficient check than at present 
existed. He thought, however, that the 
proposal wasinvidious; and perhaps, after 
the statement now made by the hon. 
Member, the hon. Member would not 
divide the Committee. Unfortunately, 
whenever any hon. Member was dissatis- 
fied with any item which appeared in the 
Votes, and wished to censure the Depart- 
ment, the course he took to evince his 
dissatisfaction was to move the reduc- 
tion of the salary of some one con- 
nected with the Department. He 
thought that was a very unpleasant way 
of calling attention to a grievance; be- 
cause whatever the views of the hon. 
Gentleman might be, he could not deny 
that the knowledge, zeal, and ability of 
the Assistant Director General of Trans- 
ports, and the assiduity with which he 
had discharged his duties, entitled him 
to remuneration. He promised to have 
a thorough investigation made into the 
administration of the Transport Depart- 
ment; and, under those circumstances, 
he hoped the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the noble Lord 
appeared to think that because the hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
had been connected with the Depart- 
ment his hon. Friend must be right 
and he (Dr. Cameron) must be wrong. 
He certainly failed to see the force of the 
argument. Like the cuttle fish trick of 
obscuring the water when endeavouring 
to escape from a position of danger, 
those who were responsible for the 
waste of public money which he had 
pointed out attempted to get out of the 
difficulty under cover of a cloud of dark- 
ness. The noble Lord said he thought 
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that everything was right; but, at the 
same time, the proposal of the noble Lord 
to institute a thorough investigation into 
the matter seemed to indicate the notion 
that there was a great deal that was 
wrong. He had moved the disallow- 
ance of the salary of the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Transports because the action of 
that officer in relation to the Transport 
Service had lost to the country more 
than the capitalized value of the salary, 
and he was, therefore, a gentleman 
whose services might be retained at too 
great a price. In any private business 
it was a matter of moral certainty that 
a servant who had been guilty of such 
blundering would be got rid of. No 
business man would attempt to retain 
in his employment a servant who had 
cost him so large a sum of money. How- 
ever, the statement made by the noble 
Lord was much more encouraging than 
the defiant assurance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Scarborough (Mr. Caine), that 
if he had to do it over again he would 
do the same thing. The whole ques- 
tion of the Transport Service in connec- 
tion with the Admiralty was of the 
highest importance. It was a subject 
which appeared to have escaped atten- 
tion ; and if the noble Lord would carry 
on an investigation in a thoroughly effi- 
cient manner he could not fail to do 
great good to the country, and he would 
certainly save a much larger sum than 
would be gained by the reduction of the 
Vote he (Dr. Cameron) had proposed. 
Therefore, he thought he was warranted 
in departing from his original purpose 
of dividing the Committee. He could 
only express a hope that the question 
would be dealt with in a businesslike 
manner, and he withdrew the Amend- 
ment because he was satisfied with the 
important undertaking the noble Lord 
had given upon what he considered to 
be a most important matter. 

Mr. CAINE asked whether the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was based upon 
the management of the Transport Ser- 
vice in the Egyptian War? That was 
all that he cared specially to defend. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY declined to enter into the con- 
troversy between the hon. Member for 
Scarborough (Mr. Caine) and the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). 
He had only said that he believed, from 
his official connection with the Depart- 
ment, the hon. Member for Scarborough 
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_ Caine) was the most likely to be 
right. 

Stn. CAINE remarked that it was 
only a matter of assertion on the part 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY said, he had to deal with 
things as he found them; and he found 
that there was a large—indeed, an 
enormous—expenditure incurred for the 
Transport Service, and he was not satis- 
fied with the financial check. He did 
not wish to blame any individual; but 
certainly, so far as he had been able to 
go, he was thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the system of check. 

Generat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
took advantage of the salary of the 
Director of ‘Transports being in this 
Vote to raise the objection to the large 
expenditure in Vote 17 on Sea Tran- 
sports for the Army being debited to the 
Naval Estimates, instead of being in- 
eluded in the Army Charges. He 
also objected to the cost of the guns and 
ammunition for the Navy being debited 
to the Army instead of the Navy; but of 
that item he should not at present make 
more mention. He had had some ex- 
perience in India about transports, and 
when in the War Office he watched the 
action of the Transport Service, from 
which he was justified in asserting that 
by making the Naval Estimates bear the 
money charges created by the requisi- 
tions of the War Office for ship trans- 
port they opened the door to waste, ex- 
travagance, and inefficient control. It 
might be likened to the old saying of 
riding another man’s horse with your 
own spurs, a practice certain to take all 
out of the animal. The curious part 
of this sea transport system was that the 
charges for vessels conveying troops and 
stores along the coast were charges on 
the Army Votes; whereas the charges 
for foreign transports were, as he had 
said, included in the Naval Estimates. 
The result of that bad system was that 
the financial control, which could alone 
be made to be felt by the party 
knowing the cost cf an order, was 
entirely lost. The idea of the audit 
of that expenditure proving a check on 
the orders issued from the War Office 
was futile. The examination to which 
transport charges could now be sub- 
jected was thereby arithmetical. The 
best and most effective kind of audit, 
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that of the propriety or necessity of the 
order, was lost. On those grounds, he 
urged that the present defective system 
be promptly altered by transferring the 
cost of Sea Transport to the Army Esti- 
mates. 

Coronet NOLAN said, there was no 
doubt that this question must be taken 
up asawhole. He did not think that a 
mere Departmental Committee would be 
sufficient; because, as far as he could 
judge, the Heads of the Departments of 
the War Office, whose action might be 
touched on by the Committee, would be 
present the whole time, listening to what 
was said by the various witnesses called. 
That was the case on a Committee within 
his knowledge ; the Heads of the De- 
partments used to attend throughout the 
sittings, and watch the witnesses as a cat 
would watch a mouse. Now, he asked 
how they could expect a satisfactory re- 
sult in cases of that kind—how could 
they expect witnesses to come forward 
from the various Departments of the 
War Office, knowing that their superiors 
were watching them, and waiting to note 
every word they uttered? He thought 
the first campaign had been planned and 
managed extremely well by Lord Wolse- 
ley; but it seemed to him (Colonel 
Nolan) that both the sea and land 
Transport Service was in a state of in- 
extricable confusion. What had hap- 
pened? Since then they had had three 
campaigns—two on the Red Sea, and one 
in the Soudan; and although the troops 
fought splendidly, there had been no re- 
sult but complete failure, and in all cases 
for the same reason—they were too late. 
Had they been begun earlier, he had no 
doubt that they would all have been 
successful. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the observa- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
appeared to him to have no connection 
with the Transport Service and to be 
inapplicable to the Vote before the 
Committee. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he was point- 
ing out that the Marine Transport was 
not very efficient. He had had ample 
opportunities of judging of the efficiency 
of the Marine Transport Service, and as 
he thought it had not been satisfactory, 
he was of opinion that a grave Inquiry 
should be held with regard to it, and 
that the Inquiry ought, in his opinion, 
to be Parliamentary and not Depart- 
mental. He hoped that when the next 
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Parliament met he believed it would be 
for the interest of the Service and the 
country that the whole question of the 
Egyptian Campaigns should be made 
the subject of inquiry; and he should 
advise that the question of Transport 
should be taken up. He repeated that 
there should be a Parliamentary and 
not a Departmental investigation; be- 
cause it was, in this case, necessary to 
find fault with so many of the Depart- 
ments of the War Office. No doubt, the 
officials at the War Office were good 
men in their various capacities ; but, as a 
general rule, they were good friends 
among themselves, and he did not think 
them qualified to carry out an inquiry 
of this kind satisfactorily. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
gathered from the remarks of the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that he did not intend to make any im- 
putation against the officials employed 
at the Admiralty. So far as the ques- 
tions raised by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) were concerned, 
he understood him to concur in the main 
with what had fallen from the late Civil 
Lord (Mr. Caine), and to say that, after 
the few days he had been at the Admi- 
ralty, he did not think there was a 
sufficient financial check upon the Trans- 
port Department, and that the subject 
required to be investigated. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) believed he was right in 
saying that the Transport Department 
followed the directions of the War 
Office, that they received orders from 
that Office and carried them out in the 
best manner they could. Whether an 
insufficient financial check arose from 
the want of supervision at the War 
Office or otherwise, he was unable to 
say; but for many years past he knew 
that the administration of the Transport 
Department of the Navy had been under 
the supervision of one of the most effi- 
cient and energetic of officers, Admiral 
Sir William Mends. Further, his re- 
collection of the Assistant Director of 
Transport was that he was a man of 
great competence, and that he had the 
confidence of the authorities under 
whom he served. Of course, it might 
be that the control exercised over the 
Department at the Admiralty or War 
Office required supervision, and he 
should be glad to hear what were the 
noble Lord’s views on that matter ; and 


he would add that, perhaps, it might be 
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found that the noble Lord’s want of 
confidence in the financial check on the 
Transport Department after so short an 
experience was not well founded. 

m JOHN HAY said, that having 
held the position of Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, he felt it his duty to make a few 
remarks upon the subject of the super- 
vision of the Transport Department. 
With regard to the Office of Director he 
hoped it would not be supposed that the 
oma holder of the Office, Admiral Sir 

rancis Sullivan, was not also an officer 
of very great merit. The gallant Ad- 
miral had been selected for the post 
from a number of other officers in con- 
sequence of the special knowledge of 
the business of the Transport Depart- 
ment which he possessed, and he (Sir 
John Hay) was sure that Sir William 
Mends would be the last person to wish 
his character for competency to be ad- 
vanced at the expense of his successor’s 
character in that respect. 
: Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE agreed with 
the right hon. and gallant Baronet in 
that remark ; but he might say that he 
had not that personal knowledge of the 
gallant officer now presiding over the 
Transport Department, which he had of 
Sir William Monds, although he was 
glad to hear the tribute paid to him by 
the right hon. and gallant Baronet. 

Geyzerat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
submitted to the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) that the proposals 
made failed in one essential of that 
strict financial check which was desired. 
He meant that the propriety or neces- 
sity, of taking up a transport for the 
movement of troops or Army stores, 
could only be judged of by and in the 
War Office. Then the requirements for 
Sea Transport, though issued from one 
branch of the War Office, yet the right 
and duty to examine the order and its 
financial effects would rest with another 
branch, which had access to all the 
information. His own experience en- 
abled him to assert that this indepen- 
dent or separate inquiry was very fairly 
exercised. Then there was the check 
of the Secretary of State, who, if held 
responsible for the Transport charges, 
might and would on many occasions 
desire movements of stores and of men 
to be lessened. In this form the econo- 
mies would be considerable. At pre- 
sent, he agreed with the noble Lord 
that financial check over Sea Transport 
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was wholly deficient, except of the sim- 
ple and weak kind resulting from mere 
arithmetical calculation. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he hoped the 
noble Lord who presided over the Ad- 
miralty Department would take notice 
of what had been said by the hon. and 
gallant Member: for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan), and the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken. It was 
clear that the action of the Admi- 
ralty was hampered by the War Office, 
and the War Office by the Admiralty, in 
respect of the Transport Service. He 
reminded the Committee that when he 
seconded the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), for 
inquiry by Select Committee into this 
matter, he had taken up the gronnd 
that the only efficient way of controlling 
the Transport Department, was by form- 
ing it into an independent Department. 
What had fallen from the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Kincardine (Sir George 
Balfour) and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan) fully 
bore out the view which he had ex- 
pressed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Carratn PRICE said, he had a ques- 
tion to ask with regard to an item on 
page 17 of the Estimates, Vote 3. He 
referred to the charge of £500 for a 
captain ofthe Royal Navy for service in 
the Intelligence Department of the Ad- 
miralty. He wished to know whether 


salaries of the Foreign Intelligence De- 
partment? He presumed that it did so 
from the footnote, which stated that the 
Foreign Intelligence Committee con- 
sisted of one Captain of the Royal Navy 
and one Lieutenant of the Royal Marine 
Artillery with full pay and subsistence 
allowance, as shown on the page he had 
indicated. Were the Committee to 
understand that the officers who used to 
serve the Department on the Continent 
and in America had been withdrawn; 
was thegallant officer who superintended 
the Intelligence Department at the Ad- 
miralty—the only officer they had now 
to collect information relating to the 
Navies of Foreign countries throughout 
the world? He hoped that was not the 
case ; it was his opinion that it would be 
a great mistake to withdraw those offi- 





cers, and, on the contrary, he thought 


that sum represented the whole of the ~ 
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their number ought to be increased. 
Every Foreign Power had a Naval 
Representative in this conntry, who 
gathered information and sent it to the 
respective Embassies, and their system 
of obtaining intelligence was very ex- 
cellent and complete. He hardly thought 
that was the case with the system of this 
country ; because, although he was quite 
aware that the officer presiding over the 
Intelligence Department atthe Admiralty 
was an exceedingly able man, and that 
no one was better qualified than he to 
diseharge the duties of the office, yet it 
must be impossible for him to get all 
the necessary information without com- 
petent assistance on the Continent. He 
considered it a very desirable and neces- 
sary thing that they should obtain this 
intelligence respecting the naval position 
of foreign countries, for one reason, be- 
cause he believe it would put a stop to 
the wild and extravagant speeches that 
were sometime made both inside and 
outside the House by ex-Lords of the 
Admiralty. There had been extrava- 
gant and misleading statements made in 
that House and elsewhere ; and,as an in- 
stance of it, he would refer to. the time 
when the Navy Estimates were last be- 
fore the Committee. The hon. Member 
for Hastings (Sir. Thomas Brassey) then 
said on the subject of torpedo boats,that 
of these France had 10, Italy 12, and 
Austria 4; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. H. Smith) rose imme- 
diately the hon. Gentleman sat down, 
and having a considerable amount of 
information and knowledge in those 
matters, he pointed that France had 56 
and Russia 115. There was a most ex- 
traordinary discrepancy between those 
two statements, and that, he thought, 
constituted one reason why they ought 
to have the very best information ob- 
tainable with reference to the naval 
affairs of Foreign Powers. He had to 
make another suggestion to the noble 
Lord—namely, that he should take into 
his most earnest consideration the ques- 
tion of having on the Board of Admi- 
ralty a General Officer of Marines. He 
was aware that there was a Department 
of the Admiralty presided over by a 
General Officer ; but that officer had not 
the power he would have if he were on 
the Board of Admiralty, and he knew 
that suggestion after suggestion and re- 
commendation after recommendation was 
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made by the gallant officer referred to, 
but his letters were treated as waste 
paper ; they were pigeon-holed, and no- 
thing resulted from them. That would 
not be the case if an officer of Marines 
had a seat on the Board of Admiralty. 
Before sitting down he desired to add 
his congratulations to those which the 
noble Lord and his Colleagues at the 
Admiralty had already received, and to 
assure him that the Service had the 
most perfect confidence in the noble 
Lord’s ability, and in the Naval Lords 
by whom he was advised. He hoped 
that those Naval Lords, having tendered 
their advice on matters of supreme im- 
portance as regarded the strength of the 
Navy, and therefore as regarded the 
safety of the Empire, would, as honour- 
able Gentlemen ought to do if their ad- 
vice was not received and acted upon, 
resign their offices. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would give some attention to the 
subject of contracts for stores. He be- 
lieved it was the custom at the Ad- 
miralty not to allow the general public 
or persons in the various trades to know 
the prices at which contracts were taken, 
and that he held to be a very injudicious 
mode of procedure. If it became the 
custom only to contract with a few peo- 
ple engaged in the manufacture of a 
particular article, the result would be 
that those engaged in the manufacture 
would enter into a combination in order 
to get the highest price for that article. 
On the other hand, if other persons in 
the trade were allowed to know what 

rice was paid, the result would bea 
arger number of tenders and less op- 
portunity of particular persons getting 
an unfair price. He had a very clear 
recollection of what occurred in the time 
of the Crimean War. At that time 
there was a large and constant demand 
for provisions for the Navy, and an enor- 
mous profit was made by the contractors 
owing to the price not being known; 
but after the publie got to know what 
was paid, the Government succeeded in 
obtaining the supplies at a fair price. It 
should be borne in mind that the goods 
of manufacturers had various degrees 
of trade merit ; for instance, one manu- 


-facturer notoriously supplied an excel- 


lent and genuine article; another was 
known necessarily to supply one less 
perfect, and a third a less perfect article 
still. But he did not mean to argue 
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that the Government ought either to 
accept the highest tender,or to allow the 
article to fall off in quality; all he was 
asking for was that the public should 
be allowed to know the price at which 
tenders were made, and particularly the 
co at which tenders were accepted. 
n that way they would obtain better 
value for the money spent; whereas, 
under the system which at present ex- 
isted, there was more opportunity for 
contractors getting unfair prices and 
entering into unfair combinations. In 
making those observations he was not 
speaking in the interest of any class of 
manufacturers, but of all, and he main- 
tained that the system which he advo- 
cated would be beneficial to the country, 
and that it ought to be adopted. 

Str JOHN HAY said, withreference to 
what had fallen from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman behind him (Captain Price) he 
would remind the noble Lord that within 
the last 10 years, or less, the number 
of officers employed in the Intelligence 
Department of the Admiralty had very 
considerablydiminished. Down to 1881 
there was a naval officer attached to all 
the Embassies abroad, which communi- 
cated information of the greatest possible 
value to the Government; but he be- 
lieved that, solely for the sake of 
economy, the number had been di- 
minished, and that now only one officer 
was employed. That officer was, he 
believed, occasionally admitted to fo- 
reign Courts, but he had not the influence 
of a resident officer speaking the lan- 
guage of the country, and associated 
with the members of the various Em- 
bassies. He thought the present system 
would, if it were allowed to continue, 
prove a source of weakness to the 
country, without resulting in the saving 
of any considerable amount of money ; 
because while the former syetem allowed 
the acquisition of information which 
could be utilized on subsequent occa- 
sions, the salaries of the officers em- 
ployed in the service was only at the 

alf-pay rate. He, therefore, hoped 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
after being a little longer in Offiee, and 
after consultation with his Colleagues, 
would be able to see his way to the ex- 
tension of this Service as one which 
could not but be very useful to the 
State. As he had already pointed out, 
Foreign Powers were represented in this 
way, and, if for no other reason, we 
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ought to have similar representation 
abroad. With reference to the question 
to which his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price) 
had referred, it was now 23 years since 
he (Sir John Hay) first made a Motion 
for the Marine Corps being represented 
by an officer on the Board of Admiralty, 
and he believed he had urged the point 
on several subsequent occasions in that 
House, seeing that one-third of their 
Naval Foree was represented by the 
Marines, whose number he hoped would 
be augmented; he believed that the 
presence of a General Officer of Marines 
on the Board of Admiralty would be of 
the greatest advantage to the Service. 
But, on every occasion when this sub- 
ject was referred to, he had to express 
regret that nothing had been done ; and 
he would again express the hope that 
when a vacancy occurred on the Board 
it might be filled up in this way. 

Taz FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY said, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who wished, 
as much as possible to increase the com- 
petition for the Admiralty Contracts, in 
order that the best article might be ob- 
tained for the service of the country, that 
he believed a very large proportion of the 
stores required by the Department were 
publicly advertised for, and that a cer- 
tain proportion was not so publicly ad- 
vertised. The latter were, he believed, 
goods of a special character; and with 
regard to them, so far as the Admiralty 
were aware, no other manufacturers 
than those who now supplied them could 
compete. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member that when tenders were 
invited there should be, as far as pos- 
sible, bond fide competition. In reply 
to the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) he 
could only reply that the first act of the 
new Board, of which he was the Head, 
was to pass an Order distributing the 
business, as far as it could be distri- 
buted, amongst the Members of the 
Board. By that Order each Member of 
the Board would be able to administer 
the affairs of his own special Depart- 
ment, being of course subject to the 
First Lord; and would also have the 
advantage of seeing personally that not 
only the officers connected with the De- 

artment, but also the officers of the 
ockyard, performed their duties in an 
efficient manner. His hon. and gallant 
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Friend the Member for Devonport (Cap- 
tain Price) had asked him about the 
Intelligence Department at the Admi- 
ralty, and upon that subject he might 
say that his Predecessor in Office at- 
tached considerable importance to it; 
and, as he (Lord George Hamilton) be- 
lieved that all military nations derived 
the greatest advantage from their In- 
telligence systems, it seemed to him that 
the Admiralty also ought to develope 
their Intelligence Department. 

GeneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped the noble Lord would 
appoint a Select Committee to consider 
and report upon the matter before he 
decided upon what course he would 
follow. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had not raised 
any question particularly with reference 
to the special contracts of which the 
noble Lord hadspoken. His contention 
was, that the prices and qualities of the 
different contracts should be announced 
in the newspapers, so that they might 
become public property; and, then, at 
any future time, if persons wanted to 
offer for similar contracts, they would 
be in a position to do so on intelligible 
grounds. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
that from his own experience he could 
say that the Intelligence Department 
was not sufficiently attended to by the 
authorities. He hoped that in future 
more men of experience would be ap- 
pointed, and that a larger amount of 
money would be expended in the de- 
velopment of this very important De- 
partment. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £203,800, Coast Guard Service 
and Royal Naval Reserves, &c. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he had to ask 
a question of his noble Friend upon a 
subject connected with the Royal Naval 
Reserve. The original number of men 
contemplated was 50,000; for that num- 
ber a grant in aid was made on the re- 
commendation of a Royal Commission ; 
that number of men were receiving the 
amount due to them, and an excellent 
force they were; besides them there 
was the Volunteer movement under 
which a number of men had been en- 
rolled with great advantage to the coun- 
try. But there was an amphibious body 
of men in the country who were neither 
employed at sea, nor on land. He al- 
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luded to the pilots, watermen, and others 
of similar calling, who were at that mo- 
ment willing to come forward and give 
their services on the same terms as the 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve for the 
defence of the estuaries and harbours of 
the country. They all knew that lately 
the defence of the harbours and estuaries 
on the coast had exercised the mind of 
the country. The noble Lord would, 
no doubt, be aware of that, because 
many of those who had taken part in the 
movement were his own constituents ; 
he would know with what loyalty those 
he had referred to came forward to de- 
fend the estuaries and harbours on the 
Thames. Similarly, on the Clyde, it was 
within his own knowledge that the men 
of this class had tendered their services 
for the same purposes. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to discuss at that mo- 
ment with what it would be necessary 
to provide this class of men; but it 
would include torpedo boats and ma- 
terials necessary for the defence of 
rivers. He believed the people of the 
country were bent upon having the 
estuaries on the coast defended ; and for 
that purpose he believed that no more 
efficient means could be provided than 
the enrolment of those men as a portion 
of the Naval Reserve Force of the coun- 
try, giving them the pay and the same 
amount of subsidy as was given to the 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve, as well 
as efficient training for the purposes he 
had indicated. He trusted the First 
Lord would look into that question, and 
that he would see that the Vote which 
the Committee were now discussing was 
applied hereafter in part to the sub- 
sidising of this ‘valuable and patriotic 
body of men who were ready to place 
their services in readiness for the defence 
of the country. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY said, he thought he could 
give a reply on this subject which 
would be satisfactory to the right hon. 
and galiant Baronet (Sir John Hay). 
The late Board of Admiralty had ap- 
pointed a Committee, over which Ad- 
miral Vesey Hamilton presided, to in- 
vestigate the subject of the defence of 
harbours and ports, and to report on the 
best means for the purpose. Admiral 
Vesey Hamilton had inspected several 
ports, and found the authorities there 
most anxious to assist in providing 
means of defence. It was evident that 
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if those places were to be defended it 
must be by means of voluntary aid 
which should be obtained from the 
various local bodies, and everyone likely 
to render assistance. He had not had 
time fully to go into this question ; but 
it was his personal impression that, if 
the Volunteer movement had been bene- 
ficial in aid of the Military Force of the 
country, and had become more and more 
efficient, it was a question well worthy 
of the consideration of the Admiralty 
whether similar benefit might not be 
derived from a Volunteer movement for 
the defence of the ports, and whether a 
somewhat similar course should not be 
taken with regard to it as had been 
taken in the case of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
that offers had been made to engage 
officers and men in various ports, and 
he would urge upon the noble Lord the 
consideration of the question whether 
their services should not be accepted. 
He had to point out that those offers had 
been systematically refused, and as he 
considered that very unwise on the part 
of the Admiralty, he trusted that in 
future another course would be taken. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, that 
as far back as the year 1860 he had en- 
deavoured to establish such a corps as 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had alluded 
to, under the sanction of the Admiralty 
and the War Office. He had the autho- 
rity of the Admiralty to establish such 
corps all round the coasts of Great Bri- 
tain. The Admiralty, however, declined 
to furnish gunboats for the instruction 
ofthe men. The consequence was that, 
after a few years trial, he found it was 
wasting the money of the country to 
draw a capitation grant for men who 
had no sea legs. Since then, he believed 
that the hon. Member for Hastings (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) had taken up the mat- 
ter. However, he wished to say that, 
after the experience he had had of the 
men along the South Coast, he had come 
to the conclusion that men of the class 
found there—that was to say, beachmen, 
were utterly useless for the purpose in 
view, unless they had a proper amount 
of sea training. Therefore, he said it 
was quite impossible that the ratepayers 


should pay money year after year for | q 


men who, when an emergency arose, 
would be perfectly useless to the coun- 
try. He hoped the noble Lord would 
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take that matter into consideration ; be- 
cause, if the Admiralty could not give 
the use of a gunboat for the purpose of 
training those men at sea. he was con- 
vinced that they would in time of need 
be of no service whatever. 


Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £112,100, Scientific Branch. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he did not 
know whether any Member of the Com- 
mittee wished tocall attention toany items 
of the Vote before page 34, because he 
wished to ask a question with regard to 
the extra pay of surveyors on foreign 
stations. His object in doing so, was 
because he saw that there was no spe- 
cial provision for the further examina- 
tion of the coasts of the China Seas, 
and he was induced to ask a question on 
the subject, because when he had had 
the honour of serving in those seas in 
1845 a survey was made of Port Hamil- 
ton which was now a place of consider- 
able interest to the people of this coun- 
try. He was not one of those who ap- 
proved of many of the acts of the late 
Government ; but the acquisition of Port 
Hamilton was, in his opinion, of the 
greatest possible value to the interests 
of the country for the protection of their 
trade eastward of Singapore, and he 
was therefore anxious to know whether 
the survey made in 1845 was to be ex- 
tended and repeated in reference to their 
recent acquisition. Port Hamilton was 
formed by three islands and many islets, 
lying off the southern point of the Corea, 
534 miles south of Vladivostock, and 
commanding the entrance to the sea of 

apan. He wished to urge upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, and upon his 
noble Friend, the great importance of 
this place as a naval coaling station 
which would allow them in time of war 
to keep those seas. He thought the 
survey of the port should be com- 
pleted; and he asked, whether the item 
for extra pay of surveyors included the 
pay of surveyors engaged in surveying 
Port Hamilton ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY said, he was unable to answer 
the question of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet (Sir John Hay) at that 
moment, but the matter should be in- 
uired into. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
understood three weeks ago, that the 
country had not acquired Port Hamil- 
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ton, and he now asked whether that 
statement was accurate ? 

Mr. HALSEY asked for information 
as to the recent outbreak cf scarlatina 
on board the Training Ship Britannia ? 

Mr. CAINE said, he was not in a 
position to state the details; but the re- 
sult of the inquiry was that no se- 
rious blame attached to anyone in the 
matter. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,629,300, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval Yards 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1886.” 


Cartan PRICE asked the indulgence 
of the Committee, while he made a few 
observations upon this very important 
Vote. He desired to preface the re- 
marks he had to make by expressing 
the very great regret which he was sure 
they all felt at the loss the country had 
sustained in the death of Rear Admiral 
Wilson, who was lately the Admiral 
Superintendent of the Devonport Dock- 
yard. He had the pleasure of Rear 
Admiral Wilson’s acquaintance for a 

eat many years, and he felt sure that 
by that officer’s death the country had 
sustained a seriousloss. He also had the 
honour, some years ago, of serving with 
Rear Admiral Wilson on expeditions in 
Central Africa, and he could bear witness 
not only to Rear Admiral Wilson’s 
courage, but to his great ability and in- 
cessant activity. He had made those 
observations, because he thought it was 
right that some notice should be taken 
of the sad event. Now, he had enter- 
tained the hope that the Committee 
would hear a statement from his noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) as to the future 
policy of the Admiralty in the matter of 
shipbuilding in the Dockyards. They 
were promised, some time ago, a Paper 
on the subject, a Paper which pyrported 
to give information to the House upon 
the action which the Government in- 
tended to take upon the Report of the 
Earl of Ravensworth’s Committee. He 
was rather puzzled to think what action 
could be taken upon such an insufficient 
and incomplete Report. He said it was 
an insufficient and incomplete Report, 
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because they had as much acknow- 
ledged in the Report itself. Several 
Memoranda were appended to the Re- 
port; one by Captain Codrington, who 
was at present at the Admiralty, and 
another by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood). In 
his Memorandum the hon. Member for 
Hull used very strong expressions, for 
he said— 


“ Whilst concurring generally with the Re- 
port, I desire to record my opinion that the im- 
portant questions under our consideration re- 
quire a more thorough investigation than is 
possible within the narrow terms of the Refer- 
ence to the Committee. It appears to me that 
an exhaustive examination into the system 
adopted in the construction, repair, and refit of 
Her Majesty's ships would necessitate an in- 
quiry on the spot into the details of Dockyard 
expenditure, management, and control.” 


He (Captain Price) thought the:Commit- 
tee were entitled to ask why an inquiry 
on the spot into thdse details had not 
been made, and whether it was the in- 
tention of the present Board of Admi- 
ralty to make such an inquiry? The 
Memorandum appended by Captain 
Codrington was very much to the same 
effect ; and, in the body of the Report 
itself, the Committee, referring to the 
incidental expenses of shipbuilding, 
which it was well known formed a large 
item, said— 

“The evidence given by the Accountant 
General of the Navy is sufficient to show that 
the whole question of incidental charges is so 
obscure as to render unreliable any comparison 
between the cost of shipbuilding in public and 
private yards.” 

Now, if that was the case, if the evidence 
so tendered was so thoroughly unreliable 
as to make a comparison impossible be- 
tween the cost of shipbuilding in public 
and private yards, he was at a loss to 
know how any action could be taken on 
the Report, unless it be in the direction 
of re-opening the inquiry. It was com- 
monly believed that their ships could be 
built more cheaply and more quickly in 
private than in public yards. He mein- 
tained that the whole evidence given 
before the Earl of Ravensworth’s Com- 
mittee tended to show that the matter - 
was still in very great donbt; indeed, it 
was not as yet known how the matter 
really stood. The main conclusion which 
appeared to be drawn from the Report, 
and which was eagerly taken up by 
so-called Economists in the House, was 
that the Government ought to build all 
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ships of war in the private s of the 
country, and to leave to the Royal Dock- 


yards the repair and refitting of shi 
alone. Sucha policy as that would, in 
his opinion, be one fraught with the 
greatest danger to the country, and for 
various reasons. In the first place, as 
he had shown before, they would, by 
the adoption of such a policy, create 
nothing more or less than unprotected 
arsenals all over the country. It would 
be absolutely necessary that the private 
shipbuilding yards should be protected, 
oil they could only be protected at very 
great expense. In the Royal Dock- 
yards, however, they had protected 
arsenals where ships of war could be 
built in any number. Then there was 
the question of time. It was attempted 
to be shown that their ships could be 
built far more quickly in private yards 
than in the Royal Dockyards; but the 
matter had never been thoroughly tested. 
The ships built by contract were, to a 
great extent, completed off-hand. It 
was true they were delayed from time to 
time; but the delay which occurred in 
making alterations in ships built by 
contract was nothing like the delay 
which took place in the building of ships 
in the Royal Dockyards. The only test 
that could be applied in this matter 
would be to have two ships, exactly 
similar, laid down, one by contract in a 
rivate yard, and another in a Royal 
ockyard. It would then be seen which 
ship could be built first, and which at 
the less cost. Whatever alterations were 
made in one ship would, of course, have 
to be made in the other, the object being 
that the two vessels should be quite 
similar. It was only by an experiment 
such as this that a just conclusion in the 
matter could be arrived at. As was 
shown by the Report of the Committee, 
and by the evidence tendered to the 
Committee, there was great difficulty in 
arriving at the comparative cost of 
building ships of war in private and 
public yards, and that difficulty arose 
from the impossibility of ascertaining 
what were called the incidental, or Es- 
tablishment charges. No one had as 
yet ever given a definition of Establish- 
ment charges. On the last occasion that 
the Naval Estimates were before the 
Committee the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who, un- 
fortunately, was not now in his place, 
made a long speech on the subject. The 
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hon. Gentleman said they must recollect 
that in the Royal Dockyards, there was 
not only the cost of material and the 
amount of wages, but there were very 
large incidental charges, and he talked 
about the large salaries and allowances 
which amounted in the Naval Yards to 
a sum of £224,000 per annum. But 
the hon. Gentleman never attempted 
to say how much of those salaries and 
allowances ought to be apportioned tothe 
building of ships, and how much to the 
hundred other duties which their Dock- 
yards had to perform. Let him (Ca 

tain Price) reduce the thing to an ab- 
surdity. The salaries and allowances 
at the Devonport Yard, which was not, 
strictly speaking, a building yard—in 
which very few ships were built— 
amounted to £48,000; but the salaries 
and allowances at the Chatham Yard, 
which was essentially a shipbuilding 
yard, were only £38,000; so that if they 
were to apportion the salaries and allow- 
ances at Devonport to the few ships 
built there, the apportionment would, of 
course, be something enormous—10 or 
20 times the apportionment in the Chat- 
ham Yard. The same might be said of 
the other expenses which the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) re- 
ferred to, such as the charge for police. 
Of course, that was a large charge; 
but if they added it to the cost of ship- 
building, the apportionment would be 
very large in one case—in the case 
of Devonport — and very small in 
the case of Chatham and Portsmouth. 
There was one argument which was 
very often used in favour of building 
ships in private yards, and that was, 
that the men of private yards could ac- 
quire a familiarity with the work of 
building ships of war; that the more 
they increased the building of war ships 
in private yards the more experience 
was gained by the builders. But hon. 
Members must remember that whilst 
that familiarity was being increased in 
private yards, the more it was being de- 
creased in the Royal Dockyards. If 
they ceased to build ships in the Royal 
Dockyards, and a naval war was waged 
against them, in which their private 
yards would very likely be destroyed or 
shut up, and they had to fall back on 
the Royal Dockyards, they would pro- 
bably tind that the plant had been 
neglected, or it might be sent else- 
where, and that the men who were for- 
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merly engaged in building ships had 
lost their experience, or, perhaps, were 
no longer at the yards. It might be 
said it would be very easy to trans- 
port the men from the private yards 
which were being bombarded, or de- 
stroyed, or shut up, to the Royal Dock- 
yards; but they had some experience in 
the last great war of such things as 
strikes. Hon. Members would remem- 
ber that during the Crimean War, when 
the Admiralty wanted ships building, 
the men of one or two private yards, 
notably of that of Mr. Scott Russell, 
struck work, and said they would not 
return unless they were paid exorbitant 
wages. That was a matter which was al- 
together left out of consideration by some 
Members of the Committee. He must 
make a remark upon the constitution of 
the Earl ef Ravensworth’s Committee. 
That Committee seemed to him to have 
been most extraordinarily constituted. It 
was a Committee called together to de- 
cide whether it was better to build ships 
in private yards instead of in the Royal 
Dockyards, and nearly every Member of 
it was a gentleman who had had some- 
thing to do, commercially, with private 
yards. He did not wish to cast any 
reflection upon the Members of the 
Committee; he was sure they did their 
best, and that they served their country 
on the Committee faithfully and honour- 
ably ; but still the constitution of the 
Committee was such as to give rise to 
some suspicion. There was only one 
Gentleman on the Committee who had 
any experience whatever of the building 
of ships in the Royal Dockyards, and 
that was Captain Codrington, and he 
dissented from the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and said sufficient evidence had 
not been tendered. He (Captain Price) 
hoped they would hear something that 
afternoon from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) as 
to the intention of the Government in 
this matter. He looked upon it as a 
very great mistake to transfer the build- 
ing of ships from the protected yards to 
the yards which might at any time be 
destroyed or shut up. He also wished 
to call attention to a question affecting 
the personnel of the Dockyards. That 
was a question which had been brought 
before the Committee previously ; but he 
thought that, considering the altered 
circumstances, it was well to mention it 
again. It was felt that the compenea- 
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tion given to men who were di 

from service in the Dockyards was much 
too small. There were two classes of 
men employed in the Dockyards. The 
class of men who were on the Establish- 
lishment a Yards served at a cer- 
tain rate o , and at a certain 
were deihaned with a pension. The 
other class were men who were taken 
from time to time, as they were wanted ; 
they were called hired men. Those 
hired men very often served quite as 
long and quite as regularly as the men 
whe were on the Establishment. They 
got a slightly higher rate of wage; but 
at the age of 60 they were compulsorily 
retired, and got what was y a very 
small gratuity—a sum of money which 
was hardly enough to keep body and 
soul together for a twelvemonth. It 
might be thought, perhaps, that if they 
had liked to have been put on the 
Establishment they might have been, 
and thus secured to themselves a pen- 
sion. But that was not so, because 
only a certain number of men were 
allowed on the Establishment. He was 
in hope his hon Friend the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett) would turn his attention to 
that matter. If the hon. Gentleman 
did so, he would find there was a 
very serious disproportion between the 
two classes of men who really did 
exactly the same amount of work. 
He (Captain Price) believed he was 
correct in saying that the Superin- 
tendents of the Dockyards had reported 
that the disproportion was too great, 
and ought to be rectified.. It had been 
suggested that those men, many of 
whom at 60 years of age were at the 
prime of life, should be allowed to serve 
in the Dockyards five years longer, and 
that, on coming in, they should either 
receive a higher gratuity or some kind 
of pension. In conclusion, he ——s 
that the subjects to which he had called 
attention would receive serious con- 
sideration at the hands of the autho- 
rities. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price) had 
taken up some subjects which were of 

eat importance and which he (Mr. 

tewart Macliver) hoped would be re- 
cognized as such by the new Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett). There was now an opportunity 
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for the new occupants of the Admiralty 
to show their gratitude to the Dockyard 
constituencies who had been faithful to 
them for a long series of years. There 
were certain points he wished to bring 
before the Committee, points which were 
pertinent to the Vote, and which he was 
persuaded the present Board of Ad- 
miralty would recognize and appreciate. 
One of those points had been referred 
to by his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Devonport—namely, the 
seale of retiring pensions. At present 
a man who had served 30 years did not 
get any more than a man who had 
served 25 years. He certainly thought 
that a man who served 30 years was 
entitled to a greater retiring allowance 
than a man who had served only 20 or 
25 years. It was very necessary that 
the attention of the Admiralty autho- 
rities should be directed to that point. 
It was clear that as much attention 
should be paid to the interests of the 
men who built the ships as to those of 
the men who sailed the ships. Some- 
thing was done by the late Adminstra- 
tion in that direction, but it was not 
enough. For instanee, the late Ad- 
ministration appointed Inspectors of 
Shipwrights. That was a very good 
move indeed in the right direction ; but 
it had given dissatisfaction because it 
had been unaccompanied by a similar 
move in regard to other classes of men 
in the Dockyards. The leadiug men of 
the joiners and of the engineers were 
entitled to the same consideration as the 
shipwrights, and to the claims of both 
of those classes he hoped attention 
would be given. Then, again, for some 
time past, hon. Members had drawn 
attention to the position of the chief 
engineers. For five or six years the 
Admiralty had had under consideration 
the question of the rank of those men ; 
but as yet it was undecided whether the 
men should wear an extra bit of lace on 
their sleeve. He trusted the new Board 
would show its gratitude to the Dock- 
yard constituencies by conceding this 
point. It was a matter which involved 
no expense; it simply meant that the 
chief engineer should rank with a lieu- 
tenant. This concession, in point of 
rank, would give great satisfaction to 
this very important body of men. The 
naval artificers,. too, had their com- 
plaints, and they asked that considera- 


tion should be given to their complaints. 


Mr. Stewart Machiver 
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For many years past they had petitioned 
the Admiralty in vain; indeed, it was 
one of the defects of the present system 
of administration, that Memorials ad- 
dressed to the Admiralty received no 
attention until they were dragged before 
the House by some hon. Member. There 
was plenty of scope for the energies of 
the Members of the new Naval Adminis- 
tration in the direction which} the hon. 
and gallant Member for Devonport and 
himself had pointed out. 

Sirk EDWARD J. REED said, that 
while he very strongly sympathized 
with the two classes of Dockyard em- 
ployés to whom his hon. Friend the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Macliver) 
referred, he wished to take exception to 
his conclusions. One of the most in- 
jurious things which could happen to 
Dockyard officials, or to naval officials, 
was to set up claims on behalf of one 
class simply because some other ciass 
had been benefited. He was sure that 
every Member of the House who had 
served on the Board of Admiralty must 
be aware of cases in which legitimate 
and reasonable claims had been put for- 
ward—claims which the Board of Admi- 
ralty would have been glad to meet had 
they been able to deal with them on 
their merits. The Board had often been 
deterred from meeting claims put for- 
ward, by the consideration that no sooner 
did they do an act of justice to a limited 
class of persons than there sprang up 
claims by other classes, who, somehow 
or other, persuaded themselves they 
were unjustly treated. The truth of 
the matter was, that it was in the in- 
terest of the men of the Dockyards 
that they should refrain as much as 
possible from the system of starting a 
new set of demands every time the Ad- 
miralty made aconcession. The setting 
up of these demands was most fatal to 
the whole Service; because, in times 
like the present, there did arise special 
claims. Special services had to be per- 
formed ; and if the Admiralty could not 
do clear and simple justice in cases as 
they arose, without raising the spectre 
of applications from every quarter, he 
saw great injury to the Service. He 
felt it would be very unfair and very 
futile to ask the Board of Admiralty 
what their intentions were in regard to 
shipbuilding. It was perfeetly obvious 
that in the circumstances under which 
the noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
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sex (Lord George Hamilton) and his 
Colleagues occupied the Treasury. Bench, 
it was impossible that they could have 
even begun to settle the question of 
shipbuilding. He should not attempt 
to set up any claim upon them; but he 
should like to say a word or two upon 
some points which he regarded as of 
very great importance to the Dockyards, 
and which, he hoped, they would now 
consider, as it were, from a new point 
of view. The Committee was well aware 
that he had been most reluctant at all 
times to admit that the time had arrived, 
or begun to approach, when this coun- 
try could afford to do away with ar- 
moured ships. It was quite clear that 
unarmoured ships must be the scene of 
bloodshed and slaughter in action which 
would be perfectly unendurable to the 
moral sense of mankind. It was im- 
possible for this country, with its vast 
naval interests, to think of abandoning 
armoured ships, and yet he was bound 
to say that, after inspecting the recently 
constructed iron-clads, and reflecting 
upon those now about to be constructed, 
he believed it would be better for them 
to give up building armour-clads al- 
together, and to trust to the chances of 
what they might be able to do without 
them, rather than to spend such enor- 
movs sums of money upon such an ex- 
traordinary construction of ships as was 
now laid down. There were now in the 
Royal Dockyards of the country a num- 
ber of ships of the Admirai class, though 
none of them were approaching comple- 
tion. Those ships were of very large 
construction—they were of 10,000 tons, 
and of course their raison d’élre, or their 
whole object, was that they should go 
and fight in action. It seemed to him 
that one of the first requirements of such 
aconstruction was, that it should be able 
to receive some blows as well as to give 
some, without being rendered hors de 
combat. He had stated at length his 
views as to this line of ships, and he 
would not repeat them ; but he wished 
to call the attention of the Admiralty to 
the almost absolute certainty of those 
ships being put hors de combat by reason 
of the exposure of the only important 
guns they carried. Instead of being 
held by the old trunnions, they were 
held solely and only by a couple of 
straps, themselves exposed to a direct 
blow. Altogether, those ships seemed 
to him to be productions eminently in- 
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teresting as articles for exhibition ; but 
what could be their efficiency in war, 
he really was at a loss to understand. 
He did not say that by way of complaint, 
but simply laid stress upon the point 
as one of first-class importance attach- 
ing to their position as a naval country. 
Anyone who took an interest in this 
question must be desirous that their 
ships should be able to show something 
like fight; and what he wished the Ad- 
miralty to consider was, whether it was 
not possible to give to the armaments 
of those vessels some additional protec- 
tion against injury from the multiplicity 
of small guns by which they would be 
attacked. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Devonport (Cap- 
tain Price) had raised the vexed ques- 
tion of building men-of-war in the Royal 
Dockyards and private yards. Now, 
those of them who were favourable to 
the construction of ships of war in pri- 
vate yards were so favourable, not be- 
cause they doubted the efficiency of the 
Dockyards, or their capability to pro- 
duce ships, but because they doubted 
whether the Admiralty and all the 
Royal Yards could produce ships quickly. 
There were three right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen, Members of the late Board 
of Admiralty, present, every one of 
whom in his turn had told the House 
that it was the special intention and act 
of the late Board of Admiralty to build 
ships quickly, and get them out of hand 
as soon as possible. At Chatham, the 
other day, he noticed a ship, the Hero, 
which, after the laying of her keel, was 
brought very rapidly into an extremely 
forward state. He did not hesitate to 
say it could have been completed as 
quickly as it could in any private 
establishment in the country; but the 
work had been totally suspended, and 
there was no knowing when the vessel 
would be finished. Again, at Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, he noticed that all 
work on the Camperdown had been 
stopped, although the House had re- 
ceived the positive assurances of the 
Admiralty that the ship would be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. And this 
was in the face of probable war! In 
this Vote there was no provision for any 
improvement in the future; and, there- 
fore, the present Board of Admiralty 
would do well to consider whether part 
of the Vote of Credit which they had the 
option of spending should not be spent in 
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advancing the ships he had. mentioned. 
The Dockyard system itself prevented 
the rapid completion of iron-clads. There 
was certainly a deficiency of plant in 
some of the Royal Dockyards ; but it was 
a libel upon the workmen of those estab- 
lishments to suppose that they could 
not produce as good and as quick work 
as any other establishment in the King- 
dom. But they were not allowed to do 
it. The fact was, there were too many 
cooks, and, as a consequence, the broth 
was spoiled. Personally, he expected 
some advantage from the change which 
had taken place at the Admiralty ; be- 
cause he believed the First Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) and the Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie) would not 
be satisfied with any inefficient arrange- 
ments. He thought there would be an 
attempt, at least, to conduct the naval 
business of the country upon a sound 
principle ; but, under the circumstances, 
the Committee could not, as he said, 
expect from the Government a statement 
of policy now upon the shipbuilding 
question. Although hon. Members did 
not press for such a statement, it must 
not be inferred that they were any less 
anxious on the point than they had 
hitherto been. 

Sm JOHN HAY desired to join his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price) in ex- 
pressing the deep regret which he was 
sure they all felt at the loss by death of 
Rear Admiral Wilson. That gallant 
officer was an unfortunate victim of 
the terrible explosion on board the 
Thunderer. He never recovered from 
the effects of the accident; but, in spite 
of the suffering from his wounds, he 
continued to give most efficient and 
valuable service to the country. With 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Devonport and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed), he (Sir John Hay) wished to say 
two or three words. The question of 
building ships in the Royal Dockyards 
and in private yards had been constantly 
brought before Parliament; but the 
Oommittee must remember that the 
building in the Dockyards could not be 
as rapid as the building in private 
yards. Private yards had nothing todo 
but to build; but the Dockyards ought 
not to be increased in the number of the 
men they employed, beyond what was 
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necessary for repairing a Fleet if it 
came there to be repaired. It was idle 
to compare public and private yards. 
The Establishment charges were, after 
all, only a blind. It was necessary they 
should have Dockyards; it was neces- 
sary they should have docks to which a 
disabled Fleet might come for repair, 
and it was necessary Establishment men 
should be employed for the purpose of 
making any repairs to a ship which 
were required. During the time the 
men were not engaged in repairing the 
Fleet it was desirable they should be 
employed in the practice of their pro- 
fession by building ships. He had 
always been averse to increasing the 
amount of shipbuilding in the Dock- 
yards beyond that which would give due 
and proper employment to the number 
of hands which ought to be employed 
there for the paramount object of re- 
pairing ships. He was sorry to think 
that the number of vessels forming their 
Fleet had been so reduced that there 
was ample room for the employment of 
both public and private yards in the © 
building of iron-clads. On reference to 
page 196 of the Estimates it would be 
found that, although the country was 
under the impression that a very con- 
siderable addition was being made to 
their shipbuilding, the number of men 
to be employed was reduced. Last year 
8,823 men were employed in the Dock- 
yards; but this year the number was to 
be diminished by 419. Looking to the 
number of ships which were given in the 
Estimate for building, and to the number 
of ships which were known to beowned by 
Foreign Powers, the amount of building 
now going on in the Dockyards was the 
very lowest that might be expected. At 
that moment they had five first-class 
iron-clads—the Jnflertble, the Kdinburgh, 
the Dreadnought, the Thunderer, and the 
Devastation—and the Frencli had three. 
Of the second class, they had nine ships, 
and the French had nine. They had, 
therefore, 14 efficient sea-going ships, 
capable of steaming 14 knots against the 
French 12. Building and fitting they 
had 27 ships against the French 30. If 
it were necessary to have twice as many 
ships as France, which they always had 
up to 1850, they must build 33 new 
iron-clads. They would then have an 
efficient and sufficient Navy. He agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cardiff (Sir 
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Edward J. Reed), on the question of 
giving some protection to the water line 
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of vessels of the Admiral class. Looki 
to the fact that, in the Estimate whi 
was now under discussion, there was not 
sufficient provision, by any means, for 
the increase of the Navy, he would again 
urge upon the Admiralty to compel the 
Treasury to do that which was done in 
the case of the Fortification Vote in 
1860—to take the sum of money which 
might be necessary in order to complete 
the Navy, so that his gallant Friend 
(Admiral Hood), who was responsible 
for the defence of the country, might, 
should war break out, be able to defend 
all the lines of commerce, all the great 
ports, and all the Colonies, which it was 
the duty of the Navy to defend. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY said, he was sure that those 
who represented the Admiralty in the 
House would join most cordially in 
what had been said by his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) 
and his hon. and gallant Friend (Cap- 
tain Price) as to the loss the country 
had sustained by the death of Rear 
Admiral Wilson, a most valuable and 
efficient public servant. His hon. and 
gallant Friend (Captain Price) com- 
menced his remarks by suggesting that 
his noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
should make a statement as to the policy 
of the Government in regard to “— 
building in the Royal Dockyards. He 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) showed a 
greater appreciation of the position in 
which the present Government stood, 
when he said that, looking to the ex- 
tremely short space of time that the 
Government had held Office, a state- 
ment of policy from the Represen- 
tatives of the Admiralty was hardly 
to be expected. With reference to 
the questions concerning the Dock- 

ards which had been referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Captain Price,) he (Mr. Ritchie) 
might say that the Report of the Earl 
of Ravensworth’s Committee had been 
referred to a Committee for considera- 
tion, with a view of seeing how far it 
could be acted upon. When he said 
that the Chairman of the Committee was 
Captain Codrington, now one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and that on 
the Committee was Lord Walter Kerr, 
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who was now Secretary to the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
hon. Members would see that there was 
every probability, under the present Ad- 
ministration, of such conclusions as the 
Committee might arrive at on the Re- 
port of the Earl of Ravensworth’s Com- 
mittee being carried into effect. He 
hardly thought it was necessary to refer 
at length to the observations which had 
been made, and the comparisons which 
had been drawn in reference to the build- 
ing in private yards as against the public 
yards, use that, of course, was the 
great issue which was before the Com- 
mittee just appointed. Butin regard to 
the question of time, he with 
what had been said—that there seemed 
no reason at all why, if the same 
arrangements could be made in the 
Dockyards of the country as in private 
yards, and if definite conclusions as to 
what was to be done could be arrived 
at, ships could not be turned out in the 
same time in the Royal Dockyards as 
they could in the private yards. It was 
needless for him to refer to the reasons 
which had prevented ships being turned 
out of the Royal Dockyards as rapidly 
as could have been desired; but he was 
sure he was speaking for his noble 
Friend (Lord George Hamilton), when 
he said that one great object which the 
resent Administration would have be- 
ore it, was to quicken the building and 
equipment of ships for the Navy, not 
only in private yards, but also in the 
Dockyards of the country. Something 
had been said by his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Price) with reference 
to the Establishment charges referred 
to in the Report of the Earl of Ravens- 
worth’s Committee. It must be evident 
to every one, that it was altogether un- 
fair to take the Establishment charges 
of the Dockyards, and assume that they 
must be distributed over the ships built 
in the yards, because there was a 
number of works which the Docky: 
had to do, and which ought to bear their 
share of the Establishment charges. As 
to the personnel of the Dockyards, the 
Board of Admiralty entirely agreed with 
what had been said by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price), and by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Stewart 
Macliver). The Board appreciated the 
great value and excellence of the work 
performed by the men employed in the 
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Dockyards, and everthing they could do 


to render the employment of the men 
satisfactory to themselves, and beneficial 
to the Public Service, the Board would 
regard it as their duty to do. But he 
must remind his hon. Friends and the 
Committee generally, that the Admi- 
ralty were bound to consider all those 
questions from a commercial point of 
view. If the Admiralty had — 
else to consider but the convenience an 
wishes of those they employed, they 
would, he was sure, be only too glad to 
concede, with no stinted hand, that 
which the men: had so often asked ; but 
they were bound, in spending the money 
which was entrusted to them by Parlia- 
ment, to act upon commercial principles. 
He did not say that the fact of their 
being able to get far more men than 
they required, when vacancies occurred, 
was in itself an indication that the posi- 
tion of the men was everything that 
could be desired ; but he maintained it 
was an important element in the con- 
sideration of the question. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Stewart Macliver) had referred tothe 
question of superannuation. That was 
by no means the first time that the ques- 
tion of superannuation had been brought 
before the Committee ofthe House of Com- 
mons by the hon. Gentleman himself and 
by others, but when he (Mr. Ritchie) said 
that the scale of superannuation allow- 
ances which at present existed wassimilar 
to the scale which existed in the highest 
classes of the Civil Service, the Commit- 
tee would see that it was hardly possible 
for the Admiralty to promise compliance 
with the demands which had been made 
on behalf of the men. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stewart Macliver) had 
spoken of several classes of employés in 
the Dockyards who had grievances. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) could only say that 
everything that had fallen from the hon. 
Member would be considered by the 
Board of Admiralty in a full and frank 
manner, and if they found there was 
any way in which they could meet the 
wishes of the hon. Gentleman and those 
whom he represented, without detriment 
to the Public Service, it would give them 
leasure to avail themselves of it. He 
ad now dealt with most of the matters 
which had been referred to in connec- 
tion with the Naval Dockyards. | Mr. 
Srewart Maciiver: The engineers. } 


Mr. Ritohie 
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The complaint of the engineers simply 
concerned their rank, and he had it 
in mind when he said the Board would 
be pleased to give earnest consideration 
to the suggestions the hon. Gentleman 
had made. He had now dealt with all 
the questions put in connection with em- 
ployment in the Dockyards, and with 
reference to the Earl of Ravensworth’s 
Committee. Matters of policy had been 
referred to by the different Members 
who had addressed the Committee, and 
those he thought had better be dealt 
with by his noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton). 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 
to bring before the Committee one or two 
points which had been brought forward 
on former occasions. One or two Peti- 
tions which had been presented by 
various classes of the Dockyard work- 
men had not yet received an answer 
from the Admiralty itself, and others 
had not received a reply from the cir- 
cumstance that the Treasury had not 
confirmed the decision of the Admiralty. 
He trusted that his noble Friend (Lord 
George Hamilton) would endeavour to 
pan ~f the decisions, whatever they 
were to be; because the length of time 
taken in the promulgation of decisions 
gave rise to great anxiety on the part 
of the workmen. Various classes of 
men in the Dockyards had grievances 
which were more or less well founded, 
and which, therefore, required attention. 
The point mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Stewart Macliver) concerning the engi- 
neers certainly required the earnest con- 
sideration of the Admiralty. The ques- 
tion of rank and distinctive mark was 
one which the engineers felt very deeply, 
and one which he trusted would be de- 
cided in their favour. He hoped the 
new Board of Admiralty would take the 
different representations made to them 
into serious consideration, and endeavour 
to spread as far as possible a spirit of 
contentment amongst the different classes 
of workmen. 

Mr. PULESTON expressed a hope 
that the present holders of Office so far 
as the Admiralty was concerned would 
occupy their positions for a long time 


to come. The difficulty in regard to 


the various classes in the Dockyards, he 
wished to point out, arose not so much 


in relation to wages, as to the discrepan- 
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cies in ranki between one and the 


other. The shipwright, for example, 
complained that he worked more hours 
and got less pay than men who did 
a similar class of work in other De- 
partments, and all he (Mr. Puleston) 
wished to impress on the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) was that 
there was nothing easier than to ob- 
viate the large number of just griev- 
ances that constantly came to the 
Admiralty from the Dockyards. It 
could be done by setting to work on re- 
organization, so as to put the various 
classes on terms of equality. They had 
got rid of wooden ships, and yet they 
retained various distinctions amongst 
the classes of workmen, as though those 
ships were still being built. The need 
for revision had been recognized in the 
case of the engineers, and he hoped that 
what had been done in the case of those 
men would be done in the case of others. 
Some progress had been made, and he 
hoped that the Admiralty would not fail, 
now that they had a good opportunity, 
to put the finishing touch to the work, 
and give the various classes of Doc 

employés what they were justly entitled 
to. Some years ago, a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the position 
and the wishes of the engineers. Yet, 
though many years had passed since 
that Committee had held its inquiry, it 
was not until the present day that the 
suggestions of the Committee with refer- 
ence to the engineers had been acted 
upon. He wished also to draw the at- 
tention of the noble Lord to the ques- 
tion of the Establishments. He was 
sure that nothing would conduce more 
to the efficiency of the Dockyards 
than the judicious increasing and 
strenghtening of the Establishments. 
In that way great satisfaction 
would be given to the men employed 
and the work would be done at much 
less cost than was the case when the 
Departments had to make large calls 
upon hired labour. The case of the 
hired men was very hard. Their em- 
ployment was nominally of a temporary 
character; but, as a matter of fact, it was 
permanent. When, however, those men 
ceased to work, they were:not pensioned 
like their fellow-workmen on the Estab- 
lishment. They received a bonus of 
some £20 or £30—a total sum no more 
than the amount paid annually in the 
form of pension to the men who had 
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been on thé Establishment. Anomalies 
of that kind were to be found from one 
end to the other of the Dockyards, and 
he would say to the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty that, if he would take the 
question seriously into his consideration, 
he would find that an enormous amount 
of trouble would be saved in the Admi- 
ralty, and that a great deal of satisfaction 
would be given, and grievance removed, 
by reducing the organization of the 
Dockyards to some system. The or- 
ganization which was required it would 
not be difficult to effect, if taken in 
hand and carried out vigorously and 
systematically, but to be constantly 
making spasmodic efforts—at one time, 
increasing the pay of one class, leaving 
others alone; and at another time, 
increasing the pay of another class, 
leaving other classes alone—although 
they might effect amelioration in some 
quarters, they produced new grievances 
in others. It would be far better to 
abandon that piecemeal work and take 
in hand the work of thoroughly re- 
organizing the Dockyards. The ques- 
tion was a most important one, as was 
also that of the position of the naval 
school teachers. There was no more 
just complaint than that of the naval 
teachers, that they were not on terms of 
equality with teachers doing similar 
work outside the Navy. There was no 
reason why they should not enjoy, with 
their brethren in the Army, and in the 
Marine Corps, equality. As a matter 
of fact, this dissatisfaction ran through 
all classes employed, more or less, 
in the Dockyards — those anomalies 
and discrepancies were existing every- 
where, and were constantly giving rise 
to Memorials and complaints at the 
Admiralty. And on the subject of 
Memorials, he should like to say that 
there was room for great improvement 
in the manner in which these were dealt 
with at the Admiralty. The sending of 
replies should be facilitated, and answers 
should be framed on the principle that 
“‘a soft word turneth away wrath.” 
Memorials were sent one after another 
to those who represented Dockyard con- 
stituencies, urging them to worry the 
Admiralty constantly on this subject. 
All that would be avoided by the adop- 
tion of the system he had proposed. He 
did not wish unnecessarily to occupy the 
time of the Committee, and he had only 
one other word to say. It was not, per- 
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haps, necessary to refer to the question 


Probably no one was more familiar with 
that subject than the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) ; but he wished to say 
that it would bea great mistake if ships 
were built in private yards, to the 
sacrifice of their yards. The mag- 
nitude of the Dockyards, and the facili- 
ties for constructing ships there, ought 
to render the work done in them better 
and cheaper than that done elsewhere. 


Moreover, the Dockyards must of ne- 


cessity stand them in good stead in time 
of war or panic. He remembered that 
during the war with Russia, when Go- 
vernment ships were being built in pri- 
vate yards, it was found necessary to 
send men from the Royal Dockyards to 
finish them, as, in consequence of strikes 
and so on, the private firms were unable 
to complete their contracts. 

Mr. OUCHERE said, they would 
all, on both sides of the House, be 
agreed that it was necessary to have a 
strong Navy, and that in order to have 
a strong and effective Navy, they should 
have commodious and well-appointed 
Dockyards ; but, at the same time, as 
that involved a very large expenditure, 
it was necessary to examine the Estimates 
very carefully, and strike out all un- 
necessary items. Now, he found that 
£58,000 had been expended on repairing 
the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert, in 
the Royal Dockyards, and he proposed 
to move a reduction of the Vote by that 
sum. It was true that in a naval country 
a Her Majesty ought to have a 
yacht. 

Taz FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: The £58,000 has not been 
spent this year. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
come to the conclusion from the Esti- 
mates that that amount of money had 
recently been spent on the yacht; and 
if the noble Lord denied it, he would 
appeal to the late Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Caine), who would, natu- 
rally, know more about the matter than 
the noble Lord, seeing that he had been 
concerned in the preparation of the Esti- 
mates. If the hon. Member was pre- 
pared to say that £58,000 had not been 
spent on the Victoria and Albert, but 
some lesser sum, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
should be prepared to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and to move the reduction of: the 
Vote by the lesser sum. 


Mr. Puleston 
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Mr. CAINE said, he believed £56,000 

of Government work in private yards. | had been spent on ee the vessel. 
said, 
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Mr. LABOUCH they would 
say £40,000—he was not so particular 
as to the amount, as to the principle of 
the thing. Her Majesty had other yachts 
besides the Victoria and Albert. She 
had the Alberta, the Osborne, and, he 
thought, another—the Fairy. The Com- 
mittee would remember that last year 
frequent questions were asked as to the 
Victoria and Albert, and that great com- 
plaints were raised with regard to the 
yacht being repaired. The vessel origi- 
nally cost £200,000. It was hardly ever 
used. He forgot what hon. Gentleman it 
was, but some hon. Gentleman had moved 
for a Return of the number of times 
during the past 10 years that this yacht 
had been out of harbour. That Return 
was ted, and it was found that the 
ship had hardly ever been out of har- 
bour. There was a captain and a crew 
to the yacht, and he believed its officers 
enjoyed special privileges. They lived 
almost always on land, doing absolutely 
nothing, the expenditure on the vessel 
and its crew being, ,therefore, purely a 
fancy one. The other yachts were used 
for practical purposes; and it was only 
on occasions such as Royal marriages 
that the Victoria and Albert was used. 
If he was not mistaken, he gathered 
from the newspapers that this yacht was 
to be used, with others, to bring over 
wedding guests to the marriage of the 
Princess Beatrice. As it was not likely 
that another marriage would take place 
in the Royal Family for some time, it 
seemed to him useless to keep up an ex- 
penditure on this yacht. It certainly 
seemed to him that £56,000 was too 
much to spend on this yacht, which had 
hardly ever been used. There had been 
a discussion on the subject of a Royal 
yacht in the Spanish Cortes ‘his year, ho 
thought. It had been proposed by some 
ardent friend of Royalty that the King 
of Spain should have a yacht; but the 
Cortes, having considered the matter, it 
was decided that a cabin should be fitted 
up in one of the iron-clads for His Ma- 
jesty whenever he wanted to go to sea. 

t was held that the King would be able 
to sail with greater dignity, and more in 
State, on an iron-clad than in a yacht. 
In the case of the yacht he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was referring to, however, the 
omiy was being put to an enormous 
annnal expense for that which was of 
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no use, or, at all events, which was not 
used. It possessed a crew, almost such 
acrew as it would have at a time of war. 
The officers, as he had said, lived almost 
entirely on land, they being gentlemen 
enjoying Court favour. Prince Leinin- 
gen, he believed, was in command of 
the vessel—it was always some German 
Prince or other who got the appoint- 
ment. He would move the reduction of 
the Vote by £40,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That a sum, not exceeding £1,599,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home 
and Abro:id, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886.""—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton) ex- 
plained that the hon. Member was la- 
bouring under a mistake with regard to 
this Vote. There had been, so far as he 
was aware, no expenditure on the Fie- 
toria and Albert yacht this year; at any 
rate, no very considerable expenditure. 
The £56,000, or a sum approaching that 
mentioned by the hon. Member, had 
been expended on the Royal yachts last 
year. The hon. Gentleman came for- 
ward as an economist, and he told them 
that the only occasion on whick this 
Royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert, was 
used was the occasion of a Royal wed- 
ding. Well, this yacht, by the expendi- 
ture which had taken place last year, 
had been rendered thoroughly efficient ; 
and it was hardly consistent on the part 
of the hon. Gentleman, therefore, to ob- 
ject to the use of the yacht now that a 
Royal marriage was about to take place. 
So long as Her Majesty remained the 
Sovereign of the greatest Naval Power 
in the world, so long should she have a 
suitable Royal yacht. The common 
sense of the hon. Member, he thought, 
would show him that it would be un- 
reasonable to reduce the Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE declared that 
his common sense pointed out nothing 
of the kind. He would put it to the 
late Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Caine) whether any of this money had 
been spent on the Royal yachts this 
year; and if he replied in the negative, 
of course the Motion to reduce the Vote 
would fall to the ground. He (Mr. 


Labouchere) had not objected to the 
Queen having a Royal yacht. He had 
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said it was desirable that the Queen of 
these Islands should have a Royal yacht; 
but Her Majesty had four Royal yachts. 
Moreover, he did not think that a Royal 
yacht should cost originally £200,000, 
or that it should be necessary, after 
she had gone out perhaps a dozen 
times, and had laid up in harbour 
for a certain number of years, that 
£56,000 should be spent in repairing 
her. He should have thought that a 
very efficient and suitable yacht could 
have been built for £50,000, or the 
price of these very repairs. Those were 
the reasons why he protested against 
the expenditure, not because he objected 
to Her Majesty having a yacht, but be- 
cause he objected to her having four 
yachts, one of which she did not use ex- 
cept on special occasions, although it 
had been built at a cost of £200,000. 
Perhaps the late Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would explain the item. 

Mr. CAINE explained that the 
£56,000 had been expended last year, 
and that the actual sum spent on the 
Fietoria and Albert this year had only 
been £3,000. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I will 
move that the Vote be reduced by 
£3,000. The noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty seemed shocked that 
we did not protest against the Vote last 
year. At any rate, he will not be 
shocked at our omitting to do so this 
year. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his first Motion ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied in the 
affirmative. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,636,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and 
Abroad, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1886.’’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 37; 
Noes 128: Majority 91.—(Div. List, 
No. 214.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. T. C. BRUCE said, he wished to 
call attention to the desirability of hav- 
ing some information as to the method 
of building ships in the Royal Dock- 
yards, for everyone who was familiar 
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with the Navy knew that an estimate 
for such building would be absolutely 
necessary for some years. He would 
remind hon. Members of the Report of 
the Earl of Ravensworth’s Committee, 
as affecting the construction of ships in 
the Dockyards. He had not a word of 
complaint to say about that Committee. 
He believed it was chosen of men of 
ability and high standing, and that 
its Report, so far as it went, was a 
valuable document. But there was a 
peculiarity in the instructions given to 
the Committee, which, he thought, 
ought to be alluded to, because the con- 
clusion arrived at would otherwise leave 
an erroneous impression in the minds of 
the public. The Committee were in- 
structed to inquire into the relative cost 
of repairing ships in the Royal Dock- 
yards and by private contract, and into 
the method of building ships by private 
contract, but not into the method of 
building ships in the Royal Dockyards. 
The result of the Committee’s investiga- 
tion was that, while they reported in 
favour of repairing ships in the Royal 
Dockyards, they made certain recom- 
mendations with reference to the method 
of building ships by private contract, 
but did not extend those recommenda- 
tions to the building of ships in the 
Dockyards. It would have been going 
beyond their instructions to do that. 
What he wished to press particularly on 
hon. Members was that if anyone went 
through this Report of the Committee 
they would find that every difficulty which 
they called attention to in the present sys- 
tem of building ships by private contract 
extended, to a much greater extent, to 
the building of ships in the Dockyards 
under the existing method. The Com- 
mittee called attention to this—that the 
original specification and plans for the 
building of ships by contract were not 
sufficient—that if it were desired to 
build rapidly and economically the plans 
must be completed; and they strongly 
called attention to the necessity of re- 
forming the system at present adopted, 
if ships were to be built by contract on 
reasonable terms and in proper time. 
But every one of these defects in the 
building of ships existed in the Dock- 
yards, because the plans were not com- 
a: and the Admiralty authorities, 

aving the original plans in their hands, 
went into a series of alterations even 
greater and more numerous than those 
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made in the plans of ships built by con- 
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tract. If the building of ships by con- 
tract was to be made economical and 
efficient—as he had no doubt it could 
be—those errors that the Earl of 
Ravensworth’s Committee drew atten- 
tion to in the method of building ships 
by contract ought to be more strongly 
considered in regard to the question of 
constructing ships in the Dockyards. 
He trusted the present Board of Admi- 
ralty would not fail to pay attention to 
this matter. The Constructor’s Depart- 
ment should prepare the plans efficiently, 
so as to make the best ships they could 
with their present knowledge. Having 
commenced a ship on a certain plan 
they should finish it on that plan. They 
should not let a ship lie on the stocks 
for years because every year some altera- 
tion was introduced into its construction, 
or equipment, or fittings; and the result 
was that the building was prolonged for 
an indefinite period, and the building 
was neither effected as cheaply nor as 
efficiently as it ought to be. He made 
those observations in the hope that the 
Board of Admiralty would pay some 
attention to them, and go into this ques- 
tion of construction thvroughly. He 
had not the slightest doubt that it would 
be found that they could construct ships 
in the Dockyards quite as efficiently and 
cheaply as anywhere else, and that they 
would immensely add to the effective 
power of the Navy by having the ships 
turned out in reasonable time, instead 
of having them left for years on the 
stocks. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £71,800, Victualling Yards at 
Home and Abroad. 

(6.) £67,600, Medical Establishments 
at Home and Abroad. 

(7.) £21,700, Marine Divisions. 

Sm JOHN HAY wished to know 
whether there was any intention to in- 
crease the number of Marines—whether 
it was true, as reported, that a consider- 
able number of Marines were to be 
added to the existing force? It was 
formerly thought desirable to reduce the 
number, but it had been kept at the 
present figure; and recent events had 
shown that Marines could be employed 
in large numbers with great economy 
and distinction in all the small warlike 
operations—he would not call them wars 
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—in which this country was engaged all 
over the world. They were of more 
tough material, and were to be more 
relied on, than short service soldiers ; 
and for that reason enormous duties 
had been thrown on them, which duties 
they had always discharged with ability 
and distinction. He trusted, therefore, 
that the great strain which had been 
thrown onthe Marines by their additional 
service might be relieved, to some extent, 
by an increase of that most valuable 
corps. He was sure that no corps under 
the Crown rendered more distinguished 
service, and that there was none the 
country would see increased with greater 
satisfaction. 

Trae FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorez Hamitton) said, 
the right hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir 
John Hay) knew the Government could 
not increase the Establishment beyond 
the number voted by Parliament. It 
had been intended to increase the num- 
ber voted, or rather to make provision 
for-an additional 1,000 men, half of 
them in the Reserve, out of the money 
which was to be supplied out of the 
Vote of Credit. The present Board of 
Admiralty fully recognized the admirable 
service which the Marines rendered, 
and had every desire to keep the corps 
up to its full strength. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £1,348,000, Naval Stores for 
Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c. 


(9.) £1,926,000, Machinery and Ships 
built by Contract, &c. 


GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he believed he was in Order in 
speaking on the Guns of the Navy, 
seeing that, in this Vote, at the bottom 
of page 121, there was acharge for gun 
carriages. In that case, he begged to 
be allowed to state that he believed this 
to be the twelfth year of his advocacy 
in Parliament for the transfer of the 
charge for guns, ammunition, and stores 
for the Navy, from the War Office Esti- 
mates to the Naval Estimates. He was 
glad tothink that some progress had been 
made to give practical effect to that pro- 
posal. The present Secretary of State 
was, he hoped, nearly converted ; when 
First Lord of the Admiralty he took on 
the Naval Estimates a considerable sum 
for the purchase of torpedoes, and for 
two years relieved the War Office of that 
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outlay. In this year’s Naval Estimates 
there was the large charge of £308,000 
for naval gun carriages, again re- 
lieving the War Office of a consider- 
able outlay. He (Sir George Balfour) 
now urged that the remaining portion 
of the charge for the naval guns and 
equipments be also transferred. He 
must here explain that whilst the late 
Sir John Pakington was at the War 
Office, the proposal for transferring 
this Expenditure to the Naval Estimates 
was strongly advocated; unhappily, a 
change of Government took place, and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers), 
on succeeding to the Admiralty, so de- 
cidedly opposed a transfer that would 
swell the Naval Estimates, that the 
question wasdropped ; since then, various 
indications had been shown that the 
bad practice of making the Admiralty 
depend on the War Office for the funds 
to provide naval guns and equipments 
had caused serious anxieties, from the 
incomplete and inefficient state of the 
guns for the ships of war. That had 
been shown by the total absence of 
a definite responsibility as to whether 
the Admiralty failed to give clear details 
of their wants and kinds of guns, or 
whether the War Office was unable or 
unwilling to furnish the guns and equip- 
ments. That was a state of affairs open 
to the gravest censure. Indeed, if war 
had broken out and a disaster had oc- 
eurred, the Heads of the Admiralty and 
War Office would have stood in peril 
before the nation. He maintained that 
so long as the responsibility for ordering 
and paying for the naval armament was 
not fixed on the Naval First Lord, but 
the duty of providing the money for 
paying the cost was placed on the Secre- 
tary of State for War, so long did they 
expose the national interests to the 
serious risk of inefficiencies. The change 
was one that had been several times 
urged by the right hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral (Sir John Hay)—namely, that the 
arrangements made in 1856 be reconsi- 
dered, when the separate and indepen- 
dent Board of Ordnance, as also the Com- 
missariat, were amalgamated with the 
War Office, whereby the incongruous 
charges for stores and buildings be- 
came mixed up with the ordinary 
pay of the troops. He did not raise 
objections to the general control of 
these amalgamated branches being 
placed under the supervision of the 
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Secretary of State—that was a separate 
question. He proposed, in agreement 
with the right hon. and gallant Admiral, 
to separate from the War Office Esti- 
mates the accounts of the manufacturing 
establishments—Gun Foundry, Carriage 
Manufactory, Laboratory, Small Arms 
Manufactory, Gunpowder Manufactory, 
and Clothing Factory, and place them 
under a reponsible head, who would 
meet all the requirements of the Army 
and Navy, on funds being supplied by 
the respective branches. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he held in his 
hand a Return moved for by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) on the sub- 
ject of Naval Gun Fittings, which had 
just been laid upon the Table of the 
House; but if a person wanted to find 
out anything about naval guns or naval 
armaments he did not know where to go 
to. They might go to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who would refer them to 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance; but 
that official could not properly take any 
a in the debate on these Estimates on 

ehalf of his Department, because, very 
naturally, the Chairman would say there 
was nothing in the Estimates on the 
question of guns. It wastrue, he would 
be in Order in referring to gun carriages 
and fittings, because there was a certain 
a of that subject which could 

e taken now under the Contract Vote 
of the Admiralty; but that was not 
enough. The present system was un- 
satisfactory to all who were anxious to 
see efficient guns in the Navy and Army. 
They had to go to three separate De- 
partments to obtain the information, and 
they had to go to three separate Votes in 
order to ascertain why there were delays 
in the necessary armaments of Her, Ma- 
jesty’s ships, or why there were not suf- 
ficient stores forthe purpose of completing 
the armaments. If one looked at the Re- 
turn, one would find that the gun fittings 
of the 43-ton guns had been five years 
in process of manufacture. That meant 
that the ship in which they were placed 
could not be completed without constant 
changes in all the more important fit- 
tings, for the 43-ton guns were not yet 
made. Day by day changes took place 
which cost the Naval Constructor great 
trouble and the country great cost. Here 
in his hand they had an account of the 
armaments for Her Majesty’s ships. 
The greater number of fittings for the 
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large guns had been five years in course 
of manufacture, and a very small por- 
tion of them were delivered in a state in 
which the Naval Architect could make 
use of them, or attach them to the 
ships to which they belonged. He saw 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance in his 
place. His Predecessor had been obliged 
to confess that certain guns—four of 
them—and gun fittings had been appro- 
priated to a certain ship; but when 
questions were being asked about an- 
other ship they were told that the four 
guns belonged to that ship. Here, then, 
they had four guns doing duty for eight. 
He (Sir John Hay) hoped that sort of 
thing would not take place in the time 
of the present Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance; but he was very much afraid 
that it was likely to occur. They had 
been told that 16 merchant ships had 
been appropriated to the service of the 
State. He had had occasion to visit 
Woolwich Arsenal lately, and he had 
ascertained there that the 5-inch rifled 
guns which were necessary for those 
ships were not yet completed. The gun 
carriages only were completed for one 
ship — namely, the Oregon. He had 
asked where they were; but the Arsenal 
was so full of the Suakin-Berber rail- 
way that he could hardly move about in 
it. He had, as he said, been able to 
ascertain that the guns were not com- 
pleted which were necessary for the 16 
ships which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
said were such valuable additions to the 
Navy. The Ordnance Department of 
the Navy had been associated with the 
Army during the Crimean War. There 
was at the time great alarm in the coun- 
try, and the Department was put under 
the Secretary of State for War, with the 
view of securing what was necessary for 
the siege. The result had besn that the 
Army Estimates had become enormously 
swollen, and that the country had be- 
come frightened at their magnitude, not 
recognizing the fact that a large portion 
of the sum voted in the Army Estimates 
was the Ordnance Vote for the guns 
which were necessary for the defence of 
Her Majesty’s ships and for Her Ma- 
jesty’s forts, as well as for the service of 
the Army in the field. It was unfair to 
throw on the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War—the Return 
moved for by whom he (Sir John Hay) 
held in his hand—responsibility in re- 
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gard to ordnance stores for Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, vver which he could have 
no control. It was unfair, again, to 
throw that responsibility upon the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, who 
had nothing to do with the Navy; and 
it was still more unfair to the Admiralty, 
because there was no one to whom they 
could apply within their own Depart- 
ment to ask how soon guns required 
would be ready, and whether there was 
a proper supply of guns for the ships. 
The Committee, he thought, would do 
well to revert to the old practice of hav- 
ing a separate Department which should 
be responsible for the supply of the ne- 
eessary stores and guns to the Army 
and Navy, and for the expenditure of 
this £6,000,000 or £7,000,000. They 
should have an individual Minister di- 
rectly responsible for these matters, 
a Minister who should say to each em- 
ploying Department to whom they 
should go and purchase and what they 
should have. ‘That Master of the Ord- 
nance, or Surveyor of the Ordnance, 
should be responsible to the House ; and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the Secretary of State for War should 
obtain from him what was necessary for 
the purposes of their Departments. 
This official should have it in his power 
either to manufacture what was neces- 
sary at Woolwich, or to go to the private 
trade for what might be wanted for the 
defence of the country. Until that was 
done there would continue to be this 
spending of £6,000,000, £7,000,000, or 
£8,000,000, with no one responsible for 
it; there would continue to be cases like 
that of the Benbow, in which guns which 
were required for the ship were under 
process of manufacture for two years; 
and there would continue to be such 
cases as that of the 16 extra steamers 
which had been hired in an emergency 
months ago, but which were not even 
yet fitted with the guns it was decided 
they should carry. Why was it that 
these 16 steamers which had been ob- 
tained from the Merchant Service were 
not yet armed? Where were the guns 
which were to be used in them? Were 
there, or were there not, guns for the 
other 280 merchant ships which, he be- 
lieved, were available for the service of 
the State should they be needed? The 
reason these things were in doubt, and 
the reason necessary armaments were so 
backward, was that there was no one 
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responsible. Until someone was made 
responsible, they could depend upon it 
that neither the stores nor the ships re- 
quired by the country, by the Colonies, 
and by India would be available. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamittoy) said, 
the anomalies of the present system 
could not be better illustrated than they 
had been by the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Sir John Hay), who had 
pointed out that the only means by 
which those who wished to discuss how 
far Her Majesty’s Navy were adequately 
provided with naval guns could bring 
the subject on was by calling attention 
to a Vote relating to other items. No 
doubt the present system was incon- 
venient in many respects. There wasa 
division of responsibility which did 
not tend to efficiency of administration. 
There were three courses open. They 
could go on as they were; they could 
make the Navy responsible for the 
manufacture of their own guns, and the 
Army responsible for the manufacture 
of theirs; or they could set up a sepa- 
rate Ordnance Establishment to supply 
both Services. He was certain they 
ought totravel in the direction of giving 
the Navy greater control over the manu- 
facture and purchase of their own guns. 
It had been suggested that the Navy 
should be allowed to have a control over 
its own guns similar to that the War 
Office exercised over the guns required 
in theArmy. At first sight that seemed 
a very reasonable proposal; but he 
thought it only right to point out to the 
Committee that there were two objec- 
tions to be overcome before effect could 
be given to any such suggestion. The 
first was that a very large Vote would 
have to be sanctioned by the House for 
the purpose of giving the necessary 
storage room and wharfage at their 
naval ports. At present there was no 
place to put guns and stores, if the con- 
trol of those were taken over by the 
Navy. It would be impossible at the 
naval ports to part with any of the room 
at present possessed. There was another 
thing to be considered. If they gave to 
the Navy entire control over their guns 
and stores, they would have to form a 
branch of the Service to be entirely 
devoted to gunnery. There were, he 
knew, many very efficient gunnery offi- 
cers in the Navy; but it was not the 
practice in the Navy for any one 
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branch to continuously devote their 
attention to the subject, as it was the 
practice of Artillery officers in the 
Army. So that, unless they had a 
class of naval officers confining their 
attention to the manufacture, the pene- 
trating power, the fittings, and ammuni- 
tion of guns, there would be consider- 
able difficulty in giving the Navy con- 
trol over its guns. It would be satisfac- 
tory to the Committee, perhaps, to learn 
that considerable progress had been 
made during the past 18 months in 
making up leeway andin getting nearer 
to their requirements as regarded gun 
mountings. There was a large increase 
in this respect in the Vote this year, 
£172,000 having been spent in the pur- 
chase of torpedoes, gun mountings, and 
torpedo plant. He had had some con- 
versation with the Director of Naval 
Ordnance yesterday, and he had in- 
formed him that, so far as the ships on 
the stocks were concerned, they would 
not be delayed. The question of ord- 
nance and the body to control it was of 
such great importance that the Commit- 
tee might rely upon the Government 
giving their closest attention to it. He 
was fortunate enough to have as Senior 
Naval Lord Admiral Hood, who was 
specially conversant with all matters 
affecting naval guns, so that, so far as 
professional advice on the subject was 
concerned, the Government was fortu- 
nately situated. 

Sr EDWARD J. REED said, he 
fully realized the difficulties they suf- 
fered from in regard to the armament 
of ships; but he must say nothing could 
be more preposterous than to set up 
two separate Government establish- 
ments—one in connection with the 
Army, and the other with the Navy— 
to work out all the problems bearing on 
the manufacture of guns, seeing that all 
those problems would, theoretically ana 
practically, be precisely the same. He 
must condemn anything like a separate 
establishment for the Navy whilst they 
had an Ordnance Establishment for the 
Army. 

GeveraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he might be excused for remark- 
ing on the noble Lord’s statement. 
First, as regarded the dread of making 
naval officers too devoted to guns and 
gunnery, he replied that he wished to 
God the opportunity had been afforded 
to naval officers of knowing more about 


Lord George Hamilton 


{OUMMONS} 
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guns and equipments. He was con- 
fident that that experience would have 
been of great use. A better kind of 
gun would have been invented, and the 
naval armament greatly improved. The 
objectionable practice of building ships 
and then requiring guns to be made of 
such a length and weight as might be 
suitable for the carrying power of the 
ship would have been avoided. The 
system would have been reversed. The 
best gun would have been provided, 
and the ship built suitable for bearing 
the gun. Then as to storekeepers and 
store accommodation. At present the 
naval equipments were kept distinct, 
and space existed for naval armaments. 
All the guns and equipments for Re- 
serve ships were subject to the inspection 
of the local naval officer. As to store- 
keepers, the naval warrant officers were 
well fitted, and could easily take over 
the guns and equipments of the Navy. 
As to forming a new gun foundry, that 
was wholly unnecessary. The existing 
factories for guns, laboratory, and 
gunpowder would be available for the 
Army and Navy, being independent of 
both. They were most efficient, and 
quite capable of meeting the require- 
ments of the Army and Navy. Their 
accounting was very good, and they 
had the great advantage of having an 
admirable system of capital accounts. 
Mr. R. W. DUFF desired to call 
the attention of the noble Lord to the 
recommendation of the Trawling Com- 
mission, that the cruisers now employed 
on the Scotch coast should be replaced 
by steamers. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
was a Member of the Commission, and 
he had taken the opportunity of bring- 
ing this matter before the notice of the 
hon. Gentleman when he became Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, and he had 
assured him that it was the intention of 
the late Board to replace the present 
cruisers by efficient steam vessels. He 
only wished to bring it under the notice 
of the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and he hoped that he would re- 
place the present cruisers by steamers. 
He did not wish to embarrass the noble 
Lord by asking him any questions which 
he was not able to go into; but if he 
would inquire at the Admiralty he 
would find that the matter was under 
the attention of the late Board of 
Admiralty, and he trusted the noble 
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Lord would not allow it to be over- 
looked. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £654,900, New Works, Build- 
ings, Yard Machinery, and Repairs. 


Mr. PULESTON asked a question as 
to the erection of the Naval Barracks 
for the accommodation of sailors near 
Devonport. " 

Tae LORD or raz ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. AsumeaD-Barterr) replied, that 
accommodation for 1,000 men and 33 
officers would be ready this year. 
There was a Vote of £32,000 to be de- 
voted to the purpose. With regard to 
the piece of land of nearly five acres to 
which the hon. Member had referred, 
it was still the subject of negotiations. 
He believed the price asked for it was 
£4,070. 

Carrain PRICE pointed out the im- 

rtance of keeping open the waterway 

etween the und and Stonehouse 
Creek. A meeting of the Local Board 
was held two days ago at Stonehouse, 
and it was unanimously agreed that the 
matter should be recommended to the 
Admiralty. He would like to know if any 
recommendation had been made to the 
Admiralty on the matter ? 

Tue LORD or tot ADMIRALTY 
said, he had no information on the sub- 
ject; but he would make inquiries. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £61,800, Medicines and Medical 
Stores, &c. 


(12.) £10,000, Martial Law, &c. 


(13.) £137,300, Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices. 


(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £830,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Half-Pay, Reserved, and Retired Pay to 
Officers of the Navy and Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886.” 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had given Notice of opposition to this 
Vote in respect to the restoration to the 
Navy List of the name of Vice Admiral 
Hobart-Hampden; and he had asked 
on what ground the charge for his re- 
tired allowance had been made, but he 
had not received any satisfactory reply. 
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The noble Lord had spoken of it as the 
act of the late Government. He was 
sorry for it. He was sorry to have to 
challenge the act of the late Govern- 
ment; but he was one of those who con- 
sidered it their duty to resist acts of 
this sort. He asked again what there 
was in the facts to justify the late Go- 
vernment in reversing the decision of 
1877, come to when Hobart Pasha was 
carrying on warlike operations against a 
Power which was an Ally of Her Ma- 
jesty’s, and restoring that officer to the 
Navy? Had anything been placed on 
record which would justify this officer, 
who had been not only once but twice 
dismissed, but was now restored, and 
given the same retired pay as any 
other officer would receive if he had 
served the Government continuously. 
His restoration was one of those things 
which no Government which had to 
answer for it in the House of Com- 
mons would dare to do; but it seemed 
to him to be one of those things 
whieh had slipped through on the 
24th June, when one Government was 
stepping out of Office and another 
entering it. Perhaps his hon. Friend 
below (Mr. Caine) would be able to tell 
them what was the reason for the resto- 
ration, and would be able to justify 
what had taken place. There was a 
very strong feeling in the country 
against pensions or retired allowances 
being granted, not for services rendered, 
but for no service at all, and for reasons 
which were yet unexplained. For 
22 years Hobart Pasha had done no 
service whatever for the country, and 
for 14 years hisname had been removed 
from the Navy List ; and now he was not 
only restored to the Navy with the rank 
of Vice Admiral, but he was put on the 
pension list as if he had been con- 
tinuously serving Her Majesty. He 
hoped they would get some explana- 
tion of those matters. Of course, he 
was quite aware that occasionally some 
of those things slipped through un- 
known; but he thought it was his duty 
to bring the matter before the House of 
Commons. Not only was this a case in 
which the retired pay was given without 
service, but it was one in which the 
recipient had never attained higher rank 
than that of Captain, and yet he had 
been given the rank and retired pay ofa 
Vice Admiral. Not only had he done no 
service for Her Majesty during the last 
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22 years, but he had been employed in 
illegal pursuits—blockade running in 
America, and violating the Foreign En- 
listment Act in Europe. He had been 
guilty of a gross breach of law and of 
Naval Regulations. He was not sur- 
prised, therefore, that when the matter 
was originally brought before the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
it was found that Hobart Pasha’s con- 
duct had been illegal, he was removed 
from the service of Her Majesty; but, 
notwithstanding this, they found that he 
was again engaged in pr against 
a Power with whom Her Majesty was 
still on friendly terms—the Emperor of 
Russia. The conduct of Russia in the 
Afghan affair, which was—— 

Mr. PULESTON rose to Order, and 
desired to know whether it was com- 
petent for the hon. Gentleman to dis- 
cuss the conduct of Russia on this Vote ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that on a 
Vote for Reserve Pay it was certainly 
travelling away from the Question to 
discuss the conduct of Russia. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was discussing the question from the 

int of view of simple justice to the 
British taxpayer, and he thought those 
principles had been violated on the pre- 
sent occasion. This officer was not only 
receiving pay from the British taxpayer, 
but he was also receiving pay from the 
Turkish Government. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he certainly had no claim to 
be reinstated, and reinstated so as to 
secure a pension, while still receiving 
pay from the Turkish Government. His 
position was nominally that of an officer 
in the Turkish Navy; but it was very 
well known that he was employed by 
the Sultan to agitate his cause in this 
country. 

Mr. PULESTON rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Member was 
justified in making such a statement ? 
There were some of them who thought 
that Hobart Pasha’s position was and 
had been of great advantage to this 
country. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
think the hon. Member was out of 
Order. He was stating reasons why 
this grant should not be allowed. There 
was nothing disorderly in the hon. 
Member’s remarks. 
views with regard to Hobart Pasha ; but 
it did not follow that his views were 
correct. 


Sir George Campbell 


{COMMUNS} 


He was stating his | 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: That 

was the real object of Hobart Pasha’s 
mission, and still, at the same time, he 
was receiving the retired pay from Her 
Majesty. He did not know whether it 
was for personal gain; but he knew that 
Hobart Pasha had for a whole series of 
years been engaged in illegal pursuits 
which conflicted with the interests of 
this country, and he thought the Com- 
mittee was entitled to some explana- 
tion. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tas ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamrtron) said, 
he was sorry that his hon. Friend 
had introduced this question, and the 
animus which he had exhibited, and 
which, he was bound to say, the hon. 
Member was not justified in using. The 
hon. Gentleman objected to the political 
character of Hobart Pasha; but it must 
be remembered that he was a man of 
strong character, and he (Lord George 
Hamilton) was not aware that he had 
ever done anything of which any man 
need be ashamed. Admiral Hobart 
Pasha was a distinguished naval officer, 
and in that position he had been re- 
markable for some of the most daring 
and gallant acts which had ever been 
performed at sea. As to the recent re- 
instatement he could give no explana- 
tion, as it had taken place under the 
late Government; but it appeared in 
this case that he had been placed on the 
Navy List in the position in which he 
would have been if he had not been 
struck off in 1877. The matter now 
came before the Committee upon an 
Order in Council drawn up by the late 
Government. It had been considered 
by the Council and also by the Admi- 
ralty—by a body of men actirg for the 
Naval Government of this country, who 
had to consider whether a distinguished 
naval officer should or should not be 
placed on the Retired Pay List. After 
coming to the conclusion that he should 
be placed upon the List, it seemed to 
him that it would be a slur upon 
that Office, and harsh to the officer 
in question, if the Committee should 
refuse to agree with them. After the 
determination that they had come to, he 
did hope that the Committee would 
support the late Government in what 
they had done. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, it 
was quite clear that the late Government 
| had reinstated Hobart Pasha; but they 
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had given no single reason why they 
had done so. He thought the Committee 
was entitled to some explanation from 
the Members of the late Government. 

Siz JOHN HAY wished to supple- 
ment what had been said by the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton). Ever since 
the year 1840 there had always been an 
English naval officer at the head of the 
Turkish Fleet. Several distinguished 
naval officers of this country had occu- 
pied the position with the assent of 
the English Government. Sir Baldwin 
Walker was appointed before the Syrian 
War of 1840. Admiral Slade succeeded 
Admiral Walker, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Hobart Pasha. It was true 
that this last appointment was at first 
made irregularly, and without the 
sanction of the British Government. It 
happened that Hobart Pasha was on a 
visit to his brother in Constantinople 
when he accepted the appointment ; but 
it was afterwards confirmed by the Ad- 
miralty, although, owing to the irre- 
gularity, his pay was deferred. In 1873, 
however, he was regularly appointed. 
In 1876 he was removed from the Bri- 
tish Navy List, in deference to Russian 
susceptibilities. But no one could blame 
Hobart Pasha for refusing to desert his 
post because his employers were at war 
with Russia. As a matter of fact, 
Hobart Pasha was doing his duty to 
the satisfaction of his own Government 
as well as to the satisfaction of the Go- 
vernment who were immediately em- 
ploying him; and it would be unfair, 
under those circumstances, if he did not 
receive the same treatment as his two 
distinguished predecessors, now that 
Turkey and Russia were at peace. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the speech 
of the right hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Sir John Hay) was rather an argu- 
ment in favour of what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), because the cases he 
had cited were distinctly different to that 
now before the Committee. Admirals 
Slade and Walker had accepted their 
appointments with the sanction of their 
own Government, whereas Hobart Pasha 
accepted the appointment without the 
consent of the British Government. No 
doubt, Hobart Pasha was a very dis- 
tinguished man. He knew him person- 


ally; but the Committee ought to eid 
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a proper explanation of the reasons 
which had induced the late Government 
to make this new departure. They 
ought to know from the hon. Member 
for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) what were 
the reasons why this most unusual pen- 
sion for life had been given. They 
were bound to have some explanation, 
and he challenged the hon. Gentleman 
to rise in his place and state what were 
the reasons why they should give Hobart 
Pasha £365 a-year. 

Mr. CAINE said, it was done on the 
recommendation of the Foreign. Office, 
and he was quite unable to give any ex- 
planation of it. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
statement they had just heard was no 
answer at all. The Committee were 
entitled to some explanation as to why 
the original decision of the Government 
in regard to Hobart Pasha had not been 
adhered to. The noble Lord had stated 
that the matter had been decided by the 
late Board of Admiralty ; but they had 
a Member of the late Board before them, 
and he had said he knew nothing about 
the matter. Therefore, he begged to 
move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Sir George Campbeil.) 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON sug- 
gested to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
that after what had taken place he 
should not oppose the Motion, but 
should allow them an opportunity of 
getting an explanation from the late Go- 
vernment. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY pointed out that this Vote did 
not contain any provision for Admiral 
Hobart Pasha’s pay, as the Order in 
Council was made subsequently to 
the preparation of the Estimates. He 
hoped that the Vote would, therefore, 
be allowed to pass ; and he would under- 
take, if the hon. Gentleman desired to 
raise the question, that the Report of 
this Vote should be taken at such a 
time as he would be able to raise it. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was willing to accept that arrangement. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL wished to point 
out that it was a most extraordinary 
thing—— 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the right 
hon. Baronet desire to address me on a 
question of Order ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: No. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Then he cannot 
continue the discussion on the question 
of Hobart Pasha’s pay. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, it was a 
most extraordinary thing that the late 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Caine) 
knew nothing about the matter, al- 
though he was a Member of the late 
Board. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Chairman whether he could arrange 
for the Report of this Vote being taken 
at a convenient time ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had no 
power in that matter. It was only 
within his province to bring up the Re- 
port of Supply, and he had no power to 
make arrangements with regard to the 
matter. 

Tae FIRST LORD or trae ADMI- 
RALTY said, he would undertake to 
make arrangements with the hon. Mem- 
ber, so that he should have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing the matter forward 
on Report. 

Sie CHARLES W. DILKE under- 
took to bring the matter before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), who, no 
doubt, if he knew the circumstances, 
would give an explanation. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(15.) £905,200, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

16.) £330,300, Civil Pensions and 
Allowances. 


(17.) £210,000, Extra Estimate for 
Services not Naval.—Freight, &e. on 
Account of the Army Department. 


Generat Stir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he begged to call the attention of 
the noble Lord to the fact that the Vote 
contained charges that he (Sir George 
Balfour) proposed to transfer to the 
Army ; and, in return, the cost of naval 
guns and equipments would be trans- 
ferred to the Navy Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Ze-morrow. 
Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


{COMMONS} 
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RIVER THAMES (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr, Elton, Mr. Walter James, Mr. Sellar, 
Colonel Makins, Mr. Molloy.) 

[BILL 203.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” —(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Coronet MAKINS desired to make 
an Amendment to Clause 6, by leaving 
out seven days, and inserting 48 hours. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was a general agreement on this 
point, and he did not think they could 
accept the Amendment. 

Coroner MAKINS: Then I must 
object to the Bill being taken. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
must put it off then. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


HOTIONS. 


—— 9 -—— 


POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT EXTENSION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cotentpce Kennanp, Bill 
for the complete enfranchisement of the Police 
Forces of the United Kingdom, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Co.erince Kennarp, Sir 
Henry Setwin-Ispetsoy, Sir Henry Drem- 
wonp Wortrr, Mr. Cowen, Lord Ciavp Jonnx 
Hamittoy, Mr. Ronert Fowrer, Mr. Rem, 
Mr. Hovipsworrtn, and Mr. Georos Extior. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [ Bill 219. ] 


CONVEYANCING (SCOTLAND) act (1874) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
‘*The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874,’ 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Camenon, Sir 
Lyon Prayratn, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Cocnran- 
Parrick. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 220.] 


VACATING OF SEATS BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Camenoy, Bill to amend 
the Law in regard to the Vacating of Seats in 
the House of Commons, ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Grantnam, Mr. 
Puxeston, and Mr. Joun Cornerrt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 221.] 


FORESTRY. 


Select Committee nominated of, —Mr. W1LLIaM 
Coxset, Dr. Farqvuanrson, Mr. Fremantie, 
Mr. Wirt1am Henry Gtapstonz, Sir G. 
Macruerson Grant, Sir Joun Kennaway, Sir 
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Secretary for 


Epuunp Lecumers, Sir Jonn Lvnpock, Dr. 
Lyons, Sir Hersert Maxwett, Colonel Notan, 
Mr. Paryett, Mr. Piunxet, Mr. Portman, 
Mr. Rovunp, Mr. Srety, junior, Mr. Moors 
Srevens, Mr. Vittters Srvart, and Mr. Nortu- 
core, with power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Asumeap-Barttett, Bill 
to provide for defraying the Expenditure on 
account of Greenwich Hospital directly out of 
the Revenues of Greenwich Hospital ; to amend 
in other respects the Greenwich Hospital Acts, 
1865 to 1883; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Asumeap-Bartuetr and Sir Henry Hotianp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 222.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 9th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brts—First Reading— 
East India Loan (£10,000,000)* (164) ; Tithe 
Rent Charge Redemption® (165); Local 
Government Provisional Order (Municipal 
Corporations)* (166); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 3)* (167); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 7)* 
(168) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 9) * (169); Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders * (170). 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) * 
(155) ; Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2)* 
(156) ; Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3) * 
(157) ; Secretary for Scotland (117). 

Committee—Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) * (79). 

Third Reading—Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* (136) ; Water Provisional 
Orders * (137); Tramways Provisional Orders 
(No. 1) * (149); Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, 
&c.)* (80); Friendly Societies Act (1875) 
Amendment * (128), and passed. 

Withdrawn — Real Property Registration 
(132). 


NEW PEER. 

Sir Nathaniel Mayer Rothschild, 
Baronet, having been created Baron 
Rothschild of Tring in the county of 
Hertford—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. | 
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SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(No. 117.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tre Eart or ROSEBERY, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said: My Lords, it has 
been so frequently the fate of your 
Lordships to discuss this measure in one 
form or another that it will not be 
necessary for me to trouble you with 
any detailed observations in asking you 
to give it asecund reading. But I should 
be wanting in duty, I think, if I failed 
to render my acknowledgments, and not 
merely my acknowledgments, but the 
acknowledgments, I believe, of the vast 
majority of the people of Scotland, to 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers for con- 
senting to leave in their programme this 
single item, when they were obliged to 
omit so much. I am quite sure that 
they will find the good results of having 
done so, and will know by experience 
that, in doing so, they have only con- 
sulted the wishes of that country. My 
Lords, as regards this measure, there 
are only three changes from the time 
last year at which it was dropped by 
Her Majesty’s late Government, and 
this leads me to remark on the extra- 
ordinarily sinister influence which this 
measure appears to have exercised on 
the deliberations of this House. On 
the first occasion on which it was brought 
forward, it was brought forward in a 
very much smaller shape than it is now, 
and it then arrived too late to be dis- 
eussed by the majority of this House. 
On the second occasion it passed through 
Committee, and was down for third 
reading on the very day on which Her 
Majesty’s late Government had to an- 
nounce that they could proceed with no 
further measures ; and this year it came 
on for second reading on the very day, 
I think, on which it was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s late Government to an- 
nounce, in the language which is suit- 
able to the occasion, that they had sent 
a dutiful communication to Her Ma- 
jesty. My Lords, a Bill which has sur- 
vived such difficulties is destined to float, 
and I do not think that anything can 
now wreck it. But, in the course of its 
various vicissitudes, it has undergone 
certain particular and definite changes. 
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Since the Bill left your Lordships last 
year one important provision, which was 
put in at my instigation in Committee 
of this House, has been left out of it— 
I mean the addition of the control of 
matters relating to law and justice, 
which your Lordships consented to put 
in charge of the new Secretary. Well, 
after getting that Amendment carried, 
it became my fate to be consulted, as 
one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, on the 
form which the Bill was to assume this 
year; and, although it would be vain 
for me to try to pretend that I had in 
any respect altered my conviction in re- 
gard to that important branch of the 
subject, I cannot altogether disguise that 
it was not in consonance with the views 
of many of my Colleagues that the pro- 
vision should exist, and I thought it 
wise, under the circumstances, to let it 
be expunged, rather than run the risk 
of losing the Bill on account of one 
particular provision. Then, my Lords, 
there is another provision which was not 
in the Bill of last year—I mean that 
providing that the Keepership of the 
Great Seal should attach to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. Last year that Office 
was not vacant. It has since become 
vacant by the lamented death of Lord 
Selkirk; and it was felt to be only in 
unison with the opinions expressed both 
inside the House and out of it, by per- 
sons well qualified to judge, that we 
should add as much as possible to the 
dignity of the new Office by attaching 
this post to it. And, my Lords, the 
third difference between the Bill of last 
year and the present one is by far the 
most important—I mean the provision 
for putting primary education under the 
control of the new Minister. As regards 
that provision, I am very unwilling to 
say very much at this time; because a 
noble Lord has given Notice that he 
means to raise the question in Commit- 
tee, and I think, therefore, that that 
will be a more fitting opportunity for 
discussing it. But, in the first place, I 
do not doubt that the feeling of this 
House is very strongly in favour of such 
a provision. I am quite aware that the 
division of last year does not carry out 
that contention, for the numbers who 
voted in that division were exceedingly 
small, and the minority was strengthened 
by a single vote; but that vote, I think, 
was equal to almost all the votes of those 
in the majority—I mean the vote of the 
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noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury)—and if the noble Mar- 
quess felt that, in the exercise of his 
discretion as Leader of the Conservative 
Party, he could so far meet the very 
prevalent and almost unanimous feeling 
on this side of the House, we have some 
claim to consider that this House was 
largely in favour of that provision. But, 
my Lords, besides the feeling in this 
House, we were also aware that the feel- 
ing in the House of Commons, though 
it could not be described by any means 
as unanimously in favour of this pro- 
vision, was largely in favour of it. I 
will take a very curious test in regard 
to the feeling that exists both inside and 
outside the House of Commons on this 
question. I suppose that there is no 
name which is more honoured in the 
cause of education than that of Sir 
Lyon Playfair, the Member for Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities. 
Sir Lyon Playfair declared himself as 
being opposed to the insertion of any 
provision of this kind in the Bill; and 
almost immediately afterwards he had 
to write to his constituents and inform 
them that, in consequence of the feeling 
that had been evoked by his declaration 
on this subject and in this sense, it 
would be perfectly useless for him to 
seek their suffrages on any future occa- 
sion. As regards the feeling in Scot- 
land, I think the evidence is perfectly 
overwhelming. Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment waited to introduce this Bill 
until the elections to the school boards 
had been over. The elections to the 
school boards took place some time in 
the months of March and April; and 
from them, without agitation, without 
anxiety, without seeking, 40 Petitions— 
at least 40—have come up demanding 
this provision. There are also, from 
municipal or other Local Axthorities, 
47 Petitions in favour of this provision 
for putting education under the Scottish 
Secretary. There is a Petition which I 
presented to-day from the Town Council 
of Edinburgh ; another which I have 
presented to-day from the Town Council 
of Paisley ; and your Lordships will re- 
member that the late Lord Beaconsfield 
advised his Party to keep their eye on 
Paisley. Besides these, there have been 
a considerable number of ecclesiastical 
Petitions—Petitions from other public 
Bodies—from the Convention of Royal 
Burghs, and from political associations 
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which are no means all Liberal. 
Well, my rds, I think that, in 
these circumstances, Her Majesty’s late 
Government had no choice but to 
present the Bill with this provision 
in it; and with regard to it, they 
were also aware that considerable mis- 
apprehension existed which would be 
removed whenever there was any ex- 
planation made in this House. Now, 
my Lords, the Body—the one public 
Body—in Scotland which has opposed 
this provision, but by no means unani- 
mously, for four Petitions from different 
branches of it have been presented in 
favour of the Bill—the Body that has 
opposed this measure in Scotland has 
been the Educational Institute. I had 
an interview with some of the gentle- 
men of the Educational Institute, and I 
found that they were acting under an 
entire misapprehension of the nature of 
the arrangements which would have 
been proposed by Her Majesty’s late 
Government. I cannot, of course, say 
what Her Majesty’s present Advisers 
will do as regards the organization of 
the new Office when it is made. That 
is a very important point, and one which 
cannot well lie within the four corners 
of this Bill. But it was the intention of 
the late Government to propose that the 
Educational Office for Scotland should 
be in London. There was no idea of 
moving it to Edinburgh; and yet, so 
far as I could ascertain from the depu- 
tations of the Educational Institute, 
their main objection to the Bill was that 
it would have a branch Office in Edin- 
burgh. Well, my Lords, we have an- 
other point to consider in connection 
with the supervision of education. We 
have to consider that the Committee 
which met under the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) recom- 
mended that there should not be this 
a in a Minister for Scotland Bill, 

ut that the arrangement should be 
made that there should be a Minister of 
Education for England and Scotland, 
under whom Scottish primary education 
should be placed. They also recom- 
mended that there should be two De- 
partments of Education, each headed by 
a Permanent Secretary, one for Eng- 
land and one for Scotland, who should 
be made responsible to the Minister for 
Education. Her Majesty’s late Advisers 
were prepared to carry out this recom- 
mendation with one difference, which 
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was, however, an essential difference— 
namely, that the Educational Depart- 
ment of Scotland should be respon- 
sible to the Minister for Scotland. 
Without bringing forward at this 
stage the arguments which may be 
more properly stated in Committee, 
I think your Lordships will feel that 
the advantages of placing all the three 
branches of education in one hand 
are so great as to balance all other con- 
siderations. The dealing with the Uni- 
versities and the dealing with the schools 
under Scottish endowments was always 
given to the Minister for Scotland in the 
three Bills which have been presented 
to this House. Surely, therefore, it 
would be a great advantage that we 
should add to these two branches that 
of primary education, and put all the 
strings of the system of education in 
Scotland into one hand. I do not at 
this moment venture into details on this 
particular branch of the subject; but I 
did not think it respectful to your Lord- 
ships to introduce it with less detail 
than I have done, and I earnestly re- 
commend your Lordships to give it a 
second reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, that he was 
entirely in favour of the second reading 
of the Bill, and saw it, to a very great 
extent, with the same eyes as the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Rosebery). 
The only point in which he differed 
from the noble Earl, so far as he knew 
at present, was as to the advisability 
of transferring education from the Privy 
Council, or the Minister of Education, 
to the charge of the Secretary for 
Scotland. No more than the noble 
Earl opposite should he (Lord Balfour) 
go into detail at the present time, be- 
cause the Committee stage of the Bill 
would be the right time to raise a dis- 
cussion upon it. But he would like to 
indicate generally what he thought 
would be the disadvantages of the pro- 
posed transference. It would make the 
interchange of teachers between Eng- 
land and Scotland more difficult, and 
there would be a liability in the future 
of contention arising as to the educa- 
tion grants. Scotland at present earned 
a higher sum per head than England, 
and that, he thought, would be sub- 
mitted to so long as the two systems of 
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education were under one control. But 
if once the idea gained ground in Eng- 
land that the retary for Scotland 
was relaxing the conditions under which 
the grant was earned in Scotland un- 
fairly as compared with England, there 
would be great difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient grants from the Treasury to meet 
the demands of Scotland. But a more 
important difficulty would be the posi- 
tion of Scotland as regards the Science 
and Art Department of South Kensing- 
ton. That Department must remain 
under the Privy Council; and he was 
most apprehensive that the interests of 
Scotland would materially suffer if there 
were not the same facility of communi- 
cation between those who had charge 
of the education of the two countries. 
He was strengthened in that belief, 
because the weak part at present in 
Scottish education in the larger towns 
was their want of attention to technical 
branches of education. Such towns as 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Leeds in 
England were far in advance of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh as concerned that De- 
partment already; and the latter would 
be placed in a still worse position in the 
future if this transference were to take 
place. There was much that each coun- 
try could learn from the other, and it 
could easily be shown that there was 
much that each country had learned 
from the other in the past. If that 
statement were challenged, he should 
endeavour to make it good on a future 
occasion. He therefore thought that 
in this respect, at all events, there would 
be some advantage to the two countries 
if the control of their education were to 
be combined under one Minister. It 
would, moreover, be of great advantage 
to education that the Minister should 
be always in the Cabinet; and if the 
proposal to have a Minister of Educa- 
tion for England and Scotland were 
carried, the Minister must necessarily 
be in the Cabinet. Although he hoped 
that this Secretary who was to be ap- 
pointed for Seotland would, at least, 
sometimes be a man of such eminence 
as to be in the Cabinet, he did not think 
they could be at all sure that he would 
be, under all circumstances, a Member 
of the Cabinet. The noble Earl had 
made a great deal of the Petitions which 
the school boards had presented in 
favour of this transference, and he had 
said that 40 Petitions had been sent up 
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by school boards. But the noble Earl 
had omitted to tell their Lordships how 
many school boards there were in Scot- 
land. There were 972 school boards in 
Scotland, and he did not think anybody 
could say that if only 40 of these had 
taken the trouble to petition in favour 
of the proposal, there was any great en- 
thusiasm on the subject. The noble 
Earl had made mention of some im- 
portant towns which had petitioned in 
favour of the transference; but he had 
omitted to tell their Lordships of places 
like Glasgow, Govan, and Dundee, 
which had petitioned against it. His 
(Lord Balfour’s) belief was that there 
was no question at present agitating in 
Scotland about which there was so 
much difference of opinion as about 
the question whether or not it would 
be advisable to place education under 
the charge of the Secretary for Scotland. 
He wished to throw out a suggestion to 
their Lordships. Those who continued 
to press for the transference of education 
were not the real friends of the passin 

of this measure. They had hea 

rumours, and he thought it had been 
announced from the Front Bench here, 
that no measure about which there was 
much difference of opinion would have 
a chance of passing this Session. Now, 
nobody could deny, whatever their view 
of the matter might be about this ques- 
tion, that there was a very great deal of 
difference of opinion in Scotland; and 
he ventured to say that nothing would 
be so likely to prevent the passage of 
the Bill through the other House as 
sending it down with the charge of edu- 
cation given to the Secretary for Scot- 
land. The suggestion he wished to 
make was this—whether it would not be 
desirable to pass the Bill in the present 
Session without this transference, and 
to make a suggestion to the Government 
to strengthen the Scottish Committee of 
the Privy Council; to make it, if neces- 
sary, more separate than it is from the 
Department, while still nominally under 
the control of the same head; that the 
Committee should be summoned oftener 
thanit had been, and should bemademore 
a reality than it was at the present time. 
He ventured to think that would satisfy 
the legitimate claim at the presont time 
for the separate management of Scottish 
education. And then, if that arrange- 
ment was found not to work, it would 
be perfectly easy at any future time 
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to transfer the whole of education to 
the Secretary for Scotland. On the 
other hand, if they attempted to make 
the transference at present, they might 
probably endanger the passage of the 
Bill, and make it impossible that there 
should be a Ministry of Education for 
the two countries. Whether it was de- 
sirable that such a Ministry should be 
formed he would not then say; but he 
asked that the consideration of the ques- 
tion should not be prejudiced by the 
transference of Seottish education at the 
present time. Another advantage of 
the course he suggested was, that it 
would be a difficult task to organize a 
new Scottish Department at the com- 
mencement; and if it were overweighted 
with such an important matter as educa- 
tion there would be very great difficulty 
in getting it under way at its first start, 
while it would be comparatively easy to 
make the change afterwards. There was 
only one other matter, and it was one 
to which he asked the very earnest con- 
sideration of the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Rosebery). He did not 
know what would be the staff in the new 
Office, or what place education was to 
hold in that Office. The 2nd clause of 
the Bill, providing for the staff, was in 
exactly the same words as when the Bill 
was first introduced two or three years 
ago without the proposal to transfer 
education. Their Lordships all knew 
there was no matter which was of so 
highly technical a character as educa- 
tion. It required a trained man to pay 
proper attention to it—to exercise the 
proper control over it. Now, there were 
a great many matters transferred to the 
management of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, and he was only to have one Per- 
manent Secretary. What he wanted to 
know was, would that Permanent Secre- 
tary be a man of technical knowledge 
of what was necessary for education, or 
would he only have a technical know- 
ledge for things mentioned in the Sche- 
dule? For example, would his chief 
care be to take charge of sewage, and 
cattle diseases, and such things as these, 
or would he be able to take an intelli- 
gent charge of matters relating to edu- 
cation ? He thought that, on the whole, 
it would be very much better not to 
press for the transference of education 
at the present time. He confessed that 
his own opinion always had been, and 
still was, that the transference would be 
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a mistake; but he thought the suggestion 
he had made was the only one which 
would not prejudice opinions on either 
side, and by it the question would be 
dealt with in a satisfactory manner. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
would advise their Lordships to give a 
generous assent to the wishes of the 
people of Scotland by passing the Bill as 
it stood. He did not see that there was 
much force in the objections of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down (Lord 
Balfour). That noble Lord had spoken 
of the disadvantages and hindrances to 
education which would result if this 
change were effected; but he (the Earl 
of Aberdeen) confessed he could not see 
how the fact of the Scottish Minister 
having charge of the education of the 
country would interfere with it, as the 
object of placing it in his care was to 
promote its interests. In his opinion, 
the Scottish Minister would be in such a 
position with reference to access to the 
Treasury officials that he would be en- 
abled to advance the interests of Scottish 
education in that way. The noble Lord 
also spoke about the comparatively 
small number of school boards petition- 
ing in favour of this provision, having 
regard to the total number of boards in 
Scotland ; but, certainly, whatever might 
be said in that respect, there were not 
many who had petitioned against it. 
After what his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Rosebery) had said, however, as to 
the misapprehension on the part of the 
Educational Institute, probably it was 
not too much to say that a similar ap- 
prehension prevailed with regard to 
some Petitions which were sent in some 
time ago against this proposal. He 
hoped the noble Earl who had charge 
of the Bill would not agree to the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord (Lord Balfour) 
that an intermediate course should be 
taken to strengthen the Scottish De- 
partment of the Committee of Council 
on Education. He (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) would rather have the question 
of education left as it was ; because then 
it would have to be dealt with at some 
future time, and hehad no doubt it would 
then be included in the functions of the 
new Minister for Scotland. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he wished to express his gratitude to his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) for having consented to continue 
the charge of this Bill under the altered 
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circumstances that had taken place. 
The fact that he had done so showed 
that, in his opinion, as well as in the 
opinion of noble Lords on both sides of 
the House, there was no question of 
Party at all involved in the measure. 
That had been the case in Scotland from 
the very commencement of the move- 
ment, and that was proved by the fact 
that the promoters of the Bill asked him 
(the Marquess of Lothian), a Conserva- 
tive, to preside at what he considered 
the largest meeting in Scotland, which 
was held in Edinburgh, in favour of 
pracing Scottish affairs in charge of a 
inister for Scotland. He need say 
very little about what he himself thought 
—namely, that it was necessary that 
their Lordships should pass the Bill this 
Session. The fact not only of his having 
resided at that meeting, but also of 
aving subsequently had the honour to 
introduce a representative deputation 
to the then Prime Minister, requesting 
him that a Bill to this effect should be 
passed, gave him, he thought, some title 
to speak as to what the feelings of the 
ay of Scotland were on this subject. 
e knew there were some people who 
said that this movement in favour of a 
separate administration for Scotland had 
had no real or solid basis to start with ; 
that it was practically a sham, and that 
a sham deserved no consideration. He 
was not concerned with the beginning 
or the origin of the movement. These 
things began in a whisper; but the 
whisper grew into a loud voice, which, 
he thought, those who were wise would 
stop to listen to before it developed into 
a sullen roar. He was perfectly certain 
that this Bill, having been before their 
Lordships’ House now for three Sessions, 
the people of Scotland had made up 
their minds more and more to have a 
measure of this description ; and it would 
not be right, on the part of Parliament, 
to refuse to give that which was asked 
for with ever-increasing strength. On 
the details of the measure he was not 
prepared to speak, and he did not wish 
to detain their Lordships. But he 
should like to say, with reference to the 
question of education, that he trusted 
their Lordships did not agree to cut it 
out from the control of the proposed 
Secretary for Scotland. As to the exact 
details in which education might be 
placed under the control of that Minis- 
ter, he did not think this was the time 
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to make any suggestion. In fact, he 
did not quite understand what the noble 
Earl who moved the second reading or 
the late Government proposed. The 
noble Earl said he thought that they 
never had in contemplation that there 
should be a Board of Education sitting 
in Edinburgh, and in that he (the Mar- 
quess of Lothian) heartily concurred. 
But he did not know how far the late 
Government intended that the control 
of Scottish education in London should 
be placed entirely under the separate 
management of the proposed Secretary 
for Scotland—whether it should be an 
entirely separate control, or, simply, a 
separate Department of the Board of 
Education in London. Whatever might 
be the case, he was very glad to think it 
was not proposed that the Board of Edu- 
cation should have its seat in Edin- 
burgh, and that the Secretary for Scot- 
laud was to have control overit. With 
reference to the suggestion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Balfour), he must also con- 
fess that he did not quite understand 
that either. What he gathered gene- 
rally was, that the noble Lord proposed, 
as far as possible, that the question of 
education should be left out of the 
Bill. of this year, with the view of 
introducing it on some future occasion 
into the Department of the Minister for 
Scotland. He did not think that would 
satisfy the people of Scotland at all. 
He, for one, was exceedingly anxious 
that the Bill should pass this Session, 
and pass asa whole. Let them give to 
the people of Scotland what they asked. 
Let them give it generously, and in a 
manner which would satisfy them; so 
that they might not be threatened with 
an agitation which was sure to occur 
with increasing strength. 

Lorpv BALFOUR, in explanation, 
said, that what he intended to say was, 
that there should be a preparatory ex- 
planation between the two Departments 
rather more than there was at the pre- 
sent time; and hereafter, if that ar- 
rangement was found not to be possible, 
the Scottish Department should be 
transferred to the charge of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, he 
was glad to hear the explanation ; but 
what he should like to see was, as far as 

ssible, a complete separation at once. 

ith regard to the Petitions, those to 
which the noble Lord alluded were 
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Scotland. He did not wish to under- 
value them; but of this he was per- 
fectly certain—that apart from those 
immediately engaged in education, and 
those influenced by the Educational In- 
stitute, the people of Scotland generally 
were entirely in favour of the proposal 
of the noble Earl. He was convinced 
that was the case, and he hoped their 
Lordships would bear that in mind in 
Committee. He had only one thing 
more to do, and that was to ask their 
Lordships to pass the second reading of 
the Bill unanimously, and to deprecate, 
as far as possible, any interference with 
the measure in Committee. He thought 
it would have a very bad effect if the 
Bill were so altered in Committee as to 
take away this provision from the pro- 
posed Secretary for Scotland. Perhaps 
he might be allowed to say that if it 
had not been for other considerations 
which would db ne nam. make it impos- 
sible, he should have been very glad to 
have seen the noble Earl who had 
charge of the Bill take the new Office. 
He hoped the Bill would pass into law 
this Session. It was not a Party ques- 
tion; but, at the same time, he could 
not, as a Conservative, but feel glad 
that after so long a delay this measure, 
which had been so long asked for by the 
people of Scotland, should pass under 
the auspices of a Conservative Adminis- 
tration. 

Tue Eart or FIFE said, he had 
great pleasure in congratulating his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) 
that the Bill had now such good pros- 
pects of reaching its destination. He 
did not think it necessary on this occa- 
sion to enter into the well-worn argu- 
ments in favour of the general principle 
of the measure. In fact, the only ques- 
tion which seemed to call for any de- 
bate was the inclusion of education 
amongst the functions of the new Secre- 
tary for Scotland. With all due defer- 
ence to the noble Lord who spoke 
second (Lord Balfour), he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to say that he had 
always traced the opposition to that 
provision to those Bodies who were 
officially, or semi-officially, connected 
with the supervision of education, either 
in London or in Scotland. And if they 
would only go beyond those special 
Educational Bodies, either at London or 
in Edinburgh, and ask the opinion of 
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would find that there was almost prac- 
tical unanimity in favour of including 
education amongst the functions of the 
new Secretary. If they asked the or- 
dinary average Scotsman what was his 
opinion on this point, he would answer, 
as he was afraid his countrymen very 
often did, by a question—‘‘ What on 
earth is the use of a Minister for Scot- 
land, what is he to do, if he has not in- 
eluded among his functions the most 
important of Scottish questions?” If 
any further proof were needed, he (the 
Earl of Fife) might, perhaps, be allowed 
to say that he had presented to their 
Lordships nearly 60 Petitions in favour 
of placing education under the control 
of the new Minister, and over 40 of 
them came from school boards in Scot- 
land. As to the contention that it was 
desirable that the whole education of 
the country should be in the hands of 
one Minister, he inclined to think it 
would be quite time to deal with that 
subject when they had the slightest 
chance of including Irish education 
under that one head. At present, that 
contingency seemed very remote; and 
he was very much inclined to doubt whe- 
ther it was desirable to mix up in one 
‘.dministration the educational affairs of 
the three countries; because, if they 
added those of a small country to those of 
alarge country, naturally the policy of 
the large country would prevail; and if, 
as in Scotland, the smaller country was 
more advanced than the larger one, the 
natural tendency would be not to urge 
on further improvement, but rather to 
allow matters to stagnate until the 
larger country had come up to the 
smaller one. That was what Scotland 
objected to. He had no desire unduly 
to laud his countrymen ; but he thought 
it would be generally allowed that their 
old Scottish system of education was. 
very superior indeed, and that su- 
periority would be amongst their most 
cherished of national traditions, and 
that superiority Scotsmen were anxious 
not merely to maintain, but to increase. 
But that result would not be accom- 
plished if they did not include the 
management of education amongst the 
functions of the new Minister, and 
without it he would likely be a more 
ornamental than useful personage. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the only regret he had in connection 
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with this measure was that it had not 
been seen fit to make the salary attached 
to the new Office rather larger than it 
was. He believed, himself, the import- 
ance of an office to be gauged far more 
by the salary attached to it than by the 
heterogeneous character of the duties to 
be performed; and for that reason he 
wished the salary had been £4,000 
a-year rather than £2,000. He had only 
one word to say with regard to the sub- 
ject of education. The great objection 
he took to this transfer of education 
from the Privy Council to the proposed 
new Secretary for Scotland was that it 
by no means followed that this Secre- 
tary would be a person who would 
know anything about education, and the 
result would be that he would have to 
refer to the permanent officials of the 
Department. If that were so, this per- 
manent official, who would have to look 
after sewage and the many other matters 
transferred to the new Secretary, would 
eventually become the Education Mi- 
nister for Scotland. There was a 
stronger reason than the one he had 
given, and it was this—What was the 
need of it? Did anyone allege that 
the subject of education had not been 
ably and satisfactorily dealt with by 
the Department already administer- 
ing it? 

Tue Eant or ROSEBERY : Yes. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : The 
noble Earl said yes ; but the noble Earl 
himself had told them that he proposed 
to keep the Department in London, and 
that the only change, it might be pre- 
sumed, which it intended to make was 
this—that besides a big Education De- 
partment there would be a little Educa- 
tion Department alongside of it—one 
representing education in England, and 
the other representing education in Scot- 
land ; and he did not see that any ad- 
vantage was to be gained by that. With 
all respect for his countrymen, and the 
national superiority to which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Fife) had referred, he 
thought that it was to be borne in mind 
that education was a thing which, if it 
differed at all, differed not in kind, but 
in degree. It was very true that in 
this matter of education they believed 
that they had progressed further in 
Scotland than they had in England or 
Ireland ; but, at the same time, the 
education itself was of the same sort, 
and it was simply a question of how 
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far it was to go, and how it was to be 
superintended. He must say for him- 
self that he looked upon a Minister of 
Education for the whole country as much 
more likely to exercise an intelligent 
and beneficial supervision over the sub- 
ject in the Kingdom generally than if a 
single portion of the Kingdom were set 
apart and placed under the charge of a 
permanent official like this proposed 
Secretary for Scotland, who would have 
a variety of duties to attend to, and who 
need not necessarily know very much on 
the subject of education. On a former 
occasion, their Lordships had refused to 
make this change by a large majority, 
although the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had voted 
in favour of it. He (the Earl of Cam- 
perdown) had a great deal of respect 
for the noble Marquess opposite, and he 
had a great respect for his vote; but, at 


the same time, he could not uite so 
far as his noble Friend (the 1 of 
Rosebery) on that point. His noble 


Friend had said that the vote of the 
noble Marquess was equal to the vote 
of 20 or 30 others; but he (the Earl of 
Camperdown) was quite certain that 
the noble Earl, on other occasions, 
would not be inclined to attach to the 
noble Marquess’s vote so much im- 
portance. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, it would be presumptuous 
in me, after so many great Scottish 
authorities have spoken, if I were to 
venture to deal at any great length 
with a matter which concerns Scot- 
land alone; but I do not like to 
allow the Bill to pass the second read- 
ing without saying a word as to the 
course which the Government have 
taken with respect to it. Properly, this 
should be a Government measure; and 
in the other House, if it passes your 
Lordships, it will be a Government mea- 
sure; but we think that, considering 
the conspicuous and assiduous manner 
in which the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Rosebery) has been conducting 
this movement, it would be ungracious 
on our part if we yrreceee to take it 
out of his hands, and I am sure it could 
not be in better hands. I do not say 
this out of gratitude for the remarkable 
compliment which the noble Earl paid 
me with respect to my vote, which, I 
rather agree with the last speaker (the 
Earl of Camperdown), was a compliment 
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of occasion, and would not be repeated 
under other circumstances. But, my 
Lords, I think that the ments with 
respect to the educational part of the 
measure, though they are within the 
scope of our ordinary practice and Rules, 
are perhaps rather premature, and that 
the subject must be examined more 
carefully when it comes before us in the 
regular way in Committee. As far as 
my information enables me to go, I be- 
lieve that those who have represented 
the general feeling of Scotland as in 
favour of the larger, rather than the 
smaller, interpretation of the duties of 
the new Minister, accurately represent 
the state of the case, and there is a good 
deal to be said for the consideration ad- 
vanced by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Fife) that the Scottish people 
are, chronologically, considerably ahead 
of the English people in the matter of 
education, and chat there must be some- 
thing galling in the consideration that, 
in dealing with educational matters, all 
questions are decided rather on English 
than on Scottish principles. I have also 
heard it said—I do not know whether it 
is true—that the application of the same 
rule to the uniformity of education to 
the whole country has had the effect of 
imposing on the poorer districts of Scot- 
land a very large expenditure, which 
those who are best entitled to judge 
think has been somewhat unfair. But, 
however that matter may be, we shall 
be prepared, when the time comes, to 
enter on the question whether the Educa- 
tion Department should or should not be 
entirely assigned to this particular officer. 
I have never concealed my own opinion 
on the subject, that, on the whole— 
though I admit that a great deal may 
be said on the other side—that, on the 
whole, it is better to localize as far as 
possible, rather than centralize, a busi- 
ness of this kind; and that those vast 
administrative mechanisms which we 
are building up are not without their in- 
eonvenience, and even not without their 
danger; and I should be, therefore, 
prepared to see them divided into 
smaller Departments. I have no other 
remark to make, except to say that our 
object on this question is not to depart 
from our view that it should be made 
as little contentious as possible, and that 
in giving our general assent on the 
whole to the inclusion of education we 
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it as a vital question. I believe it is of 
great importance that this Bill should 
— I am not sorry at the delay that 
taken place ; on the contrary, it has, 
I believe, justified the action of your 
Lordships; for it has drawn out in a 
more distinct and unequivocal manner 
what are the real feelings of the pe 
of Scotland on this question. But I 
think it would be much to be re 
if differences of opinion as to the in- 
clusion of education should cause the 
Bill to be put off to another Session. I, 
therefore, do not conceal from your 
Lordships that I do not propose to say 
that the question of education is so vital 
to it that we should lose the Bill, if it 
were rejected. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the many ominous prophecyings I 
have heard, that the House of Commons 
will take a different view from that of 
your Lordships, I hope the question of 
education will not be regarded as being 
so vital as to involve the loss of the 
measure ; but I earnestly trust that the 
efforts of the noble Earl opposite may 
be successful. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he had 
been anxious to take this opportunity of 
expressing his views; but after what 
had fallen from the noble Marquess he 
would reserve his remarks for the pre- 
sent, until he could express them in 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I pro- 
pose, if agreeable to your Lordships, to 
take this day week for Committee on 
the Bill. Of course, the Session cannot 
now be a long one, and I therefore hope 
that this day week will not be too soon, 
considering how short a time the Session 
is expected to last. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it might be taken on Tuesday. 

Ture Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
was quite agreeable. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Zuesday next. 


REAL PROPERTY REGISTRATION 
BILL.—(No. 132.) 


(The Duke of Mariborough.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
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Tae Duxe or MARLBOROUGH, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that the important sub- 
ject dealt with by that Bill could not fail 
to be of great interest to their Lordships. 
Indeed, it was impossible to find a body 
of men in this country who were so 
largely or so universally interested in 
that subject. That question had been 
treated at different times by very eminent 
Members of that House, among others 
by Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Selborne, and Lord Cairns; and it 
might be thought from his non-acquaint- 
ance with the technicalities of the sub- 
ject that it was somewhat bold in him 
to attempt to bring it under the attention 
of their Lordships. Bills had been 
passed and inquiries instituted in refer- 
ence to it, and yet the matter was still 
involved in very great difficulty and 
complexity. The present was, he con- 
sidered, a favourable time for intro- 
ducing this subject. The measure which 
he had the honour to bring forward was 
merely a corollary of Lord Cairns’s Act, 
so much so, indeed, that without the 
passing of this measure the whole in- 
tention of that Act would be defeated. 
At present there was a deadlock in land, 
and owing to the steady and persistent 
fall in rw there was every prospect of 
these bad times continuing. Taking 
these matters into consideration, and 
also the large charges which were laid 
upon the land in rates and tithes, he 
could not help thinking that the land 
was practically verging upon bank- 
ruptey. The measure of 1882 had been 
the crowning act of Earl Cairns’s la- 
bours in the direction of freeing the 
land from the burdens under which it 
lay, and by it the whole tenure of the 
land had been altered. Lord Cairns had 
given to the tenants for life of settled 
estates power to sell every portion of 
them except the mansion house, thus de- 
feating the purpose of the entail, which 
had been to keep the land in one family 
as long as possibly could be done. He 
believed that this Act, in conjunction 
with a further measure upon the sub- 
ject, might be one of the greatest main- 
stays of the value of property. At pre- 
sent the expenses of the transfer of 
land were enormous, amounting between 
vendors’ and purchasers’ expenses to 12 
or 15 per cent, besides the great delay 
which at present took place in the trans- 
action. In 1854 a Royal Commission 
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had inquired into the question of the 
transfer of land, and that of the 
examination of titles; in fact, there had 
been two Royal Commissions and one 
Committee who had considered the ques- 
tion. In Lord Westbury’s Act of 1862 
it had been attempted to make a register 
of titles, in which the register should be 
the mirror of the title; but solicitors 
had been unwilling to advise their clients 
to lend money upon mortgages of estates 
thus registered. Lord Westbury’s and 
Lord Cairns’s Acts had failed in the ob- 
ject for which they were passed— 
namely, to encourage owners to register 
the title of their lands. No title deed 
was practically indefeasible and abso- 
lute, and it was by excluding all other 
rights that a person proved his own. 
The only way they could get out of that 
was by advertising the title. He pro- 
posed to give every person the right to 
enter his land on the register, and to 
make an affidavit indicating all the 
charges on the land ; accompanying that 
affidavit would be another from two rate- 
payers of the county living in the neigh- 
bourhood in which the land was situated. 
At the end of two years’ primary regis- 
tration the title would become absolute, 
and would exclude all other persons. By 
these means, he contended, there would 
be offered inducements to bring land 
upon the register such as were not given 
by the Act of 1875. He did not sup- 
pose that at that period of the Session 
such a measure as this could become 
law. He had introduced this subject 
only because he believed it to be one of 
great importance on which legislation 
was absolutely necessary. Should their 
Lordships be willing to grant a second 
reading to the Bill, he would have no 
objection to its being referred to a Select 
Committee, which could investigate the 
whole subject, and a Bill be brought in 
the next year. This Bill was really an 
amendment of Lord Cairns’s Land Act 
and a practical attempt |to endeavour to 
meet the difficulties which that Act did 
not meet—namely, the difficulties put in 
the way of registration by the Legal Pro- 
fession. He moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Duke of Marlborough.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, he was, unfortunately, 
not able to advise their Lordships to 
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yield to the suggestion of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Marlborough), and allow 
this Bill to be read a second time with a 
view to the subject being investigated. 
He was not at all insensible to the im- 
portance of the question ; indeed, it was 
one which had exercised the minds of 
the Legal Profession, besides many other 
persons, for a considerable time. But 
the only effect now of passing this Bill 
—one of 117 sections—wouid be that 
the House would commit itself without 
debate to the principle of the measure, 
upon which undoubtedly neither the 
Legal Profession nor those who took an 
interestin the Land Question were agreed. 
There were two principles upon which 
registration could take place—one was 
the registration of title, and the other 
was the registration of deeds. The 
noble Duke asked the House to commit 
itself to one of those principles. For 
his own part, he wished to be able to 
consider a question of this sort in its 
entirety, and, if legislation should be 
desirable, to be able to form a judgment 
on the subject without being committed 
to any particular principle in dealing 
with it. He could not, therefore, advise 
their Lordships to pass the second read- 
ing of a Bill which affirmed one prin- 
ciple and contradicted another, and thus 
preclude themselves from considering 
and coming to a judgment on the whole 
question. Nor was he able to concur 
in the noble Duke’s observations that 
this Bill either followed the lines or was 
any essential part of the system of Lord 
Cairns’s Act. The noble Duke had 
done an injustice to his own diligence 
in striving to minimize the changes 
which this Bill sought to introduce. 
Among other things, the Bill provided 
that Land Commissioners should divide 
the whole of England into districts, and 
that titles to land should be registered 
on the application of the owners. Speak- 
ing comity, the Bill would have the 
effect of reducing the Statutes of Limi- 
tation with respect to the recovery of 
land to two years. That was a most 
serious change, and one which the noble 
Duke proposed, apparently not only 
without consultation with the real pro- 
perty lawyers, but somewhat in defiance 
of the principles on which lawyers had 
been accustomed to act. He did not 
wish to be understood as being antago- 
nistic to the principle which the noble 
Duke advanced; but he maintained that 
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at that period of the Session, and under 
the circumstances, it was in the highest 
degree undesirable to pledge the House 
to a Bill the principles of which he had 
just glanced at without full considera- 
tion. The practical ground on which he 
opposed the Bill was that it was in 
truth only pledging the House to a kind 
of abstract principle without sufficient 
examination into either principles or 
details. 

Lorpv CASTLETOWN said, that the 
noble Duke had made no reference in 
his speech to Ireland and Scotland. In 
Ireland there was an Act in force almost 
identical with the noble Duke’s Bill; 
but it had unfortunately proved almost 
nugatory in consequence of the diffi- 
culties interposed by the Legal Profes- 
sion. The Record of Title Act, as it 
was termed, was d in 1865; but 
the fees which had been fixed by the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court 
were much too high. The main ques- 
tion involved was that of compulsion, 
without which the trammels of the Legal 
Profession would never be got rid of. 
Nor would the question be satisfactorily 
disposed of until similar laws were made 
for the Three Kingdoms. He hoped 
their Lordships would read the Bill a 
second time, and then refer it to a Select 
Committee. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
thought that a Bill of that kind ought 
only to be introduced on the responsi- 
bility of the Government of the day. 

THe Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
he had introduced a Bill in 1873 much 
on the same lines as the noble Duke’s, 
so far as related to the principle of 
compulsion. But he quite agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack that it was impossible for the 
House to deal with the question at that 
period of the Session, and that it was 
undesirable that the House should give 
a vote which might affect the majority 
of their Lordships, by committing them 
to the affirmation of any principle with- 
out having had ample time for its con- 
sideration. He looked upon the sub- 
ject as being one of great importance, 
but encumbered with serious difficulties ; 
but for which the late Government would 
not have allowed five years to elapse 
without dealing withit. The difficulties 
did not all rest with the Legal Profes- 
sion. In his judgment, to make a suc- 
cessful measure, three, certainly two, 
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things would be necessary. First, the 
system of registration should be general 
and compulsory ; secondly, the Govern- 
ment must go to the expense of estab- 
lishing, in as many centres as the con- 
venience of the country might require, 
the necessary machinery for carrying out 
the system under the control of compe- 
tent persons. As such a system could 
not at first be self-supporting, though 
in the end it might prove so, the Trea- 
sury would have to be consulted, and 
difficulties might arise in that quarter. 
Thirdly, he was very much inclined to 
agree with the noble Duke that it would 
be necessary in any great reform to clear 
possessory titles after a comparatively 
short time, and to bar all contrary claims. 
That, however, would involve the ex- 
elusion of dormant and outstanding 
claims, in a much more summary way 
than under the present law; and this 
some persons would not like, because 
there might be some questions under 
settlements arising. All the difficulties 
which he had mentioned might be over- 
come ; but there were other and great 
difficulties behind, which certainly did 
not rest with the Legal Profession. A 
great deal was heard of the Land Ques- 
tion. What did that mean? He was 
not sure that all those who most fre- 
quently used the phrase would agree as 
to the answer, or as to what should be 
done respecting it. Some would pro- 
se one thing, and some another. 
here was a large body of persons, 
whose opinions were not unlikely in 
the future to prevail, who objected 
to the substance of our Law of Real 
Property, and would object to modifica- 
tions of the law, which were only in the 
direction of facilitating transfer, and 
which did not deal with entails and 
settlements, either by total abolition, or, 
at least, by bringing them within nar- 
rower limits. He regretted this state 
of things, not because he was opposed 
to all important changes in the sub- 
stance of the law, but because he al- 
ways thought it wise, in dealing with 
and complicated questions, to treat 

the different branches of them sepa- 
rately. Nothing could be done in the 
matter without the general support, 
either of lawyers, or of the country at 
large, and it was for that reason that he 
had supported the recent measures of 
his late lamented Friend Earl Cairns; 
which were most useful, but which, 
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without that general support which they 
received from the Members of the Legal 
Profession who had seats in the House 
Commons, would never have become 
aw. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD urged that 
as there were both purchasers for small 
parcels of land, and proprietors willing 
to sell, who were now kept apart by the 


legal delays and expenses, arrangements 
were required to facilitate the transfer 
of small holdings. 


Tue Duke of MARLBOROUGH said, 
the extension of the principle of registra- 
tion of title was so large under the pro- 
visions of this Bill, that he should hardly 
be warranted in asking their Lordships to 
assent to the second reading at so late a 

riod of the Session. He would there- 

ore, with the permission of their Lord- 

ships, withdraw the Bill. He would, 
however, bring it forward in another 
Session unless the Government would 
themselves deal with the subject. 

Tue Maraqvess or SALISBURY: 
Before the discussion closes I wish 
to make merely one remark. It ap- 
pears that the noble and learned Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Selborne), and all 
who have taken part in this discussion, 
go upon the theory, which is very com- 
mon in this country, that there is some- 
thing in the law in this country, as it is 
practised, which makes it specially diffi- 
cult and expensive to transfer small pro- 
perties from one person to another; and 
there is a belief that by something we can 
do in this building we may alier the state 
of things altogether. Now, I wish to 
say—and each man must contribute his 
own experience—that I have very great 
scepticism on that subject, and I found 
my scepticism on the fact that I have 
myself dealt in a small way with small 
properties in England and in France. 
In France the almost fixed charge 
for conveying land is 12 per cent on the 
purchase money. In this country the 
charge varies enormously ; but, according 
to my experience, it does not exceed, as 
a rule, 4 or 5 per cent. In France the 
shackles supposed to be connected with 
the feudal system have been long ago got 
rid of, and yet the cost remains as high 
as I have stated. No doubt I shall be 
told—and I think it right to mention 
this, because it is an important point— 
that a very considerable taxation exists 
in Franee, as it exists to some extent in 
this country, and that the 12 per cent 
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includes a sum for that purpose. That 
taxation represents, in a great degree, 
the performance of the very services for 
which a Bill of this kind provides— 
namely, the cost of registration and so 
forth, which are no doubt essential to a 
transfer of small properties, but which, 
like all services, must be paid for, and 
which tend to raise the price in the 
manner I have indicated. Do not let 
us be misled by the experience of the 
Colonies. They have no difficulty in 

roviding a cheap mode of land transfer 
nao their land has no legal history. 
What causes the expense here is the 
fact that land has gone through a great 
number of previous transactions, which 
have to be traced, identified, and dealt 
with, and any difficulty arising out of 
them. removed. When you deal with 
land which is in a state of nature, or 
which has not been many years in the 
hands of individuals, of course that 
complicated history does not exist, and 
the cost arising out of it has not to be 
paid. It would, therefore, be taking a 
very optimist view of the subject to 
think that anything we can do in this 
House will make the transfer of land as 
cheap in an old country as it is in a new 
one. Though I am far from saying that 
improvements cannot be made, or wish- 
ing to throw any discouragement on efforts 
such as that of the noble Duke, which 
show great industry and considerable 
knowledge of the subject, yet I do not 
think that such an extensive cheapening 
as generally believed to be possible will 
arise from any legislation we may 
adopt. 


Motion and Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—THE 
COMMITTEE ROOMS — VENTILATION 
OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
wished to call attention to the ventilation 
of the Committee Rooms of the House. 
When the east wind blew the Com- 
mittee Rooms of the House became the 
very temples of the winds, to the great 
discomfort of the Members of the Com- 
mittee and to the members of the Bar 
and others who had to attend in them. 
He had been informed that the windows 
might be made air-tight at a very small 
expense ; and considering that the House 
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of Lords only cost the country the sum 
of about £3,000 or £4,000 a-year, after 
deducting the amount which it paid into 
the Treasury, to keep up, he thought 
the cost of excluding the cold air from 
pono sant Rooms would not be 
ere Eart or LONGFORD also 
suggested that improvements should be 
made. At present, when the windows 
were opened, there was an intolerable 
draught, and, when closed, a foul atmos- 
phere. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he would not 
follow his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Belmore) through all the points he had 
raised in his speech; but he must say, 
as one who had sat in Committee Rooms 
for many hours, that he fully sym- 
pathized with his noble Friend, and the 
noble Earl who had last spoken (the 
Earl of Longford), in their desire not to 
be obliged to sit in over-heated rooms 
when Business of great importance was 
before them. It might, perhaps, in- 
terest their Lordships to know what 
was the present system of ventilation in 
the Committee Rooms, as he had taken 
the trouble that day to go into the mat- 
ter. Under each Committee Room there 
was a large arched chamber; through 
this chamber air was admitted from out- 
side into the raom by means of gratings 
all round the room, at the bottom of the 
high dado, and by means of gratings 
under the windows ; and at the top of the 
dado, all round the room, there was an 
open space to allow the foul air to es- 
cape; there were perforated panels in 
the ceiling, and the cornice all round 
the room was perforated for the same 
purpose. When the foul air was carried 
up above the ceiling, it was carried 
away by a down shaft, the foul air 
being brought from both ends of the 
corridor, which communicated with the 
Victoria Tower. A fire was always 
kept alight there, and this and the 
draught drew away the foul air through 
the Victoria Tower. This system ap- 
peared to be perfect; but, from ex- 
perience, he would say it could not be 
said to be so. No doubt, noble Lords 
were often to blame themselves, as they 
were apt to open the windows—a noble 
Lord was very hot, and asked for the 
window to be opened, and soon. This 
disturbed the system of ventilation, and 
it might be that the opening of the 
window made the room more hot than 
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it otherwise would be. It was quite | Committee — Report — Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment [26]. 


true, as his noble Friend had said, that 
one room in the House of Commons— 
he thought Room No. 13—had been 
altered in a satisfactory manner — so 
as to allow the windows to be opened, 
and to greatly improve the ventilation. 
However, his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) would give his most earnest 
attention to the matter; and he would, 
in consultation with Dr. Percy—who 
looked after such matters in the Houses 
of Parliament, and than whom no one 
in England was a better authority on 
the subject of ventilation—do all he 
could to remedy the inconvenience com- 
plained of. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
however perfect the present system of 
ventilation of the Committee Rooms 
might be in theory, the result was dis- 
creditable. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’olock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 9th July, 1885. 





MINUTES.|—New Writ Issvuep—For Hor- 
sham, v. Sir Henry Fletcher, baronet, Groom 
in Waiting. 

Setecr Commitret — School Board Elections 
(Voting), Mr. Arthur Balfour and Viscount 
Folkestone added; Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms, Mr. Sidney Herbert added. 

SuprLty—considered in Committee — Resolutions 

July 8] reported. 

AYs AND Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Four Million Pounds, Exchequer Bills or 
Treasury Bills. 

Punic Bris — Resolution in Committee — 
Ordered — First Reading — Licensing Laws 
Amendment * (226). 

Ordered— First Reading—Customs and Inland 
Revenue (No. 2)* [223]; Deeds of Arrange- 
ment Registration*® [225]; Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Money) * [224]. 

First Reading—Ecclesiastical Commissioners * 
[227]. 

Second Reading — Criminal Law Amendment * 
(159); Federal Council of Australasia 

165}; Turnpike Acts Continuance * [218]; 
orkshire Registries * [211]; Factory Acts 
(Extension to Shops) [23]. 

Select Committee—Pluralities [22], nominated. 

Committee — Public Health (Members and 
Officers) [114]—n.r.; Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt Practices) [148]—n.P. 


Lord Henntker 





Considered as amended—Third Reading—Shan- 
non Navigation * [171]; River Thames (No. 2) 
[90], and passed. 

Third Reading — Local Government (Ireland 
Provisional Order (Labourers Act) (No. 5) 
[186], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Marriages Validity * (oad 
fier (113]; Intermediate Education, Wales 

196]. 


QUESTIONS. 
0 
IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What number of applica- 
tions to fix fair rents is now undis 
of by the Land Commission ; what is the 
average number per month of origi- 
nating notices issued for the past twelve 
months; and, whether such provision 
wili be made for the hearing of applica- 
tions by tenants as will ensure a speedy 
adjudication ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: The 
number of applications to have fair rents 
fixed which were ee of on the 
30th ultimo was 3,434. the 12 months 
to that date originating notices came in 
at the average rate of 593 per month, 
and cases were heard at the average 
rate of 943 per month. There is, there- 
fore, a reasonable prospect of the arrears 
being soon wiped out. 


SUEZ CANAL—THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the Papers respecting the 
Conference held in Paris on the neu- 
trality of the Suez Canal will be issued ; 
and, whether he is prepared to give the 
same pledge to the House as was given 
by the late Government, that no Con- 
vention shall be confirmed until the 
House has pronounced an opinion on it ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY: The 
Papers are in course of preparation for 
Parliament; but they are voluminous, 
and it is not expected that they can be 
laid on the Table for a fortnight. The 
House will have an opportunity of pass- 
ing a judgment on the proposed Con- 
vention before any further step is taken. 
No agreement has yet been arrived at 
as to its terms. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH — INTERNATIONAL 
SANITARY CONFERENCE AT ROME. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay upon the 
Table of the House Papers relating to 
the proceedings of the International 
Sanitary Conference at Rome, including 
Reports by the British Representa- 
tives ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY: Papers 
on the subject are in preparation, and 
will be laid before Parliament as soon 
as possible. We have not yet received 
all the Protocols of the Conference. 
The translations have not been com- 
menced, and I do not see much hope of 
their being ready before the Recess. 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL SANI- 
TARY COUNCIL—QUARANTINE. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
are aware that the International Sani- 
tary Council of Egypt has, within the 
last few days, published an edict to the 
effect that all vessels bound through the 
Suez Canal from India (or from other so 
called ‘‘infected’’ countries) are to he 
required, before being allowed to enter 
the Canal, even though they may have 
no intention of communicating with 
Egypt, to undergo an elaborate process 
of disinfection by pumping sulphate of 
iron, or other acid, through the bilges 
of the ship, a process which would, in 
every case, lead to most serious delay, 
and also be highly detrimental to the 
structures of iron vessels and to cargoes, 
especially those of a valuable character, 
such, for example, as tea; if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take the 
necessary steps to prevent the Govern- 
ment of Egypt interfering with the 
passage of British ships through the 
Suez Canal ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY: I am 
obliged to the hon. Member for giving 
some days’ Notice of this Question, which 
has enabled us to telegraph to Egypt on 
the subject; and it appears that a regula- 
tion of the tenour mentioned has been 
recently issued by the Egyptian Qua- 
rantine Board. But it does not appear 
certain, from the information in the 
possession of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that vessels having no intention 
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of communicating with Egypt fall under 
the new Order, though it does, appa- 
rently, include all vessels coming to 
Egypt from infected Sgn Under these 
circumstances, a full Report has been 
called for as to the regulation in ques- 
tion. I may mention that the same 
regulation has for some time been in 
force for vessels having had cases of 
cholera (or suspected cases) on board 
during the voyage. I can assure the 
hon. Member that this country has never 
admitted that such restrictions on pas- 
sage through the Canal of British ves- 
sels bound to British ports are legiti- 
mate; and if the hon. Member will be 
kind enough to put a further Question 
on a future day, I hope I shall be able 
to report a less unsatisfactory state of 
things. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE —THE DE- 
PRESSION OF TRADE—A ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked Mr. 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is intended to advise Her Majesty to 
issue a Royal Commission to make in- 
quiry with regard to depression of 
trade ; and, if so, whether a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate will be presented for the 
expenses of that Commission during the 
current year ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: An inquiry into the depression 
of trade has been resolved upon by the 
Government. I hope to be in a position 
to make a further statement upon} the 
subject in a few days. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD gave Notice 
that on Monday he would ask whether 
the right hon. Baronet would lay on the 
Table of the House the text of the Royal 
Commission, including the names of 
those composing it ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to say it will be quite 
impossible for me to answer the Ques- 
tion on Monday. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Well, on 
an early day. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT— 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the refuse fat of 
animals formerly sent to the tallow 
chandler is now used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine; that much of the fat 
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so used is often in a very putrid state ; 
that chemicals of a very deleterious 
nature are used to deodorise it; and, 
whether he will cause such a super- 
vision of the manufactories in the 
United Kingdom as shall guard against 
so revolting a practice ? 

Tue PRESIDENT: The Board have 
no information as to any such manufac- 
ture as that described in England. But 
if the hon. Gentleman can inform me 
where anysuch manufacture is carried on 
in England with putrid materials and che- 
micals of a deleterious nature, we shall 
be prepared to bring the matter under 
the attention of the Local Authority. Of 
course, if butterine is sold as butter, it 
is an offence under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, and in many instances con- 
victions have been obtained in respect 
of that offence. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN BOUN- 
DARY COMMISSION—DESPATCHES 
OF SIR PETER LUMSDEN. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether there would 
be any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House all the Despatches and 
Telegrams in full sent by Sir P. Lums- 
den to the late Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE (for Lord Ranpotrx 
Cuurcuitt): In reply to the hon. 
Member’s Question, 1 have to state 
that in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government it would not be in the in- 
terest of the Public Service to lay Sir 
Peter Lumsden’s Correspondence on the 
Table in the present stage of the nego- 
tiations with Russia. 


EGYPTIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY—THE 
EGYPTIAN LOAN. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Egyptian General 
Assembly has been convened, as re- 
quired by the Egyptian Constitution, to 
consider the proposed loan of nine 
millions which has already been eub- 
mitted to the British and French Legis- 
latures ; and, whether the present Go- 
vernment will promise, as the late Go- 
vernment promised, that the Egyptian 
Law will be observed in this matter, 
and that the loan will not be illegally 
raised without due sanction of the 
Egyptian Assembly ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY: The 
Egyptian General Assembly hasnot been 


Mr. Duckham 
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convened ; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment have no reason to believe that it 
is intended to omit any formality which 
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may be necessary to insure the legality 


of the loan. They are not aware of any 
promise having been given by the late 
Government, such as is mentioned by 
the hon. Member. I suppose the hon. 
Member alludes to the statement made 
by the late Prime Minister on the 24th 
of March, in answer to a Question from 
himself, namely— 

‘The business of the Khedive no doubt, if 
he thinks proper, is to take all the steps re- 
quired by the law in force in Egypt to fulfil in 
a regular manner his part of the duties con- 
nected with this Convention. Application has 
been made to the Khedive upon the subject, 
and he has engaged to take all those steps. 
Therefore my hon. Friend need not feel any 
alarm as to what has been done so far as Egypt 
is concerned.’’—(3 Hansard, [296] 388.) 

The question, therefore, stands now as 
it was left by the late Government. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
what he wished to know was whether 
any steps had been taken by the Khe- 
dive since the late Prime Minister made 
the statement referred to ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY said, 
he had no addition to make to the 
statement of the late Prime Minister. 
The matter was in exactly the same 
position now as when that statement 
was made. 


IRELAND—SPEECH OF LORD RAN- 
DOLPH CHUROHILL. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the following 
extract from a Report in Zhe Times, of 
2ist December, 1883, of a speech de- 
livered by him at Edinburgh on the pre- 
vious day, is substantially accurate :— 


“T believe that the Tory Party is not pre- 
to give way an inch to the Irish Party 

in this matter {of further concessions]; it is 
resolved to stand firm; and I tell you truly 
and sincerely that on this question the Tory 
Party is entitled to your support. It is time, 
and high time, to pull up. Concede nothing 
more to Mr. Parnell, either on the land, or on 
the franchise, or on local self-government. We 
have gone in three short years too far, and we 
have gone too fast; the hill is very steep, the 
drag has not been sufficiently weighted, and, 
unless we take a long pull and a strong pull, 
the horses will get away from us, and there 
will be a terrible smash. Develop, if you like, 
in any way you may, the material resources of 
Ireland. Advance public money on the easiest 
terms for railways, tramways, canals, roads, 
labourers’ dwellings, fisheries, and objects of 
that kind. We owe the Irish a great deal for 
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if we are not , there are few injuries, 
however deep, which money will not cure. But 
do not, as you value your life as an empire, 
swallow one morsel more of heroic legislation ; 
and, by giving a continuous support to the 
Tory Party, let the Lrish know that, although 
they cry day and night, though they vex you 
with much wickedness, and harass you with 
much disorder, though they incessantly divert 
your attention from your own affairs, though 
they cause you all manner of trial and trouble, 
that there is one thing you will detect at once, 


in whatever form or guise it may be presented 
to you, there is one thing you will never listen 
to, there is one thing you will never yield to, 
and that is, their demand for an Irish Parlia- 
ment ; and that, to their yells for the repeal of 
the Union, you answer an unchanging, an un- 
changeable, and a unanimous ‘No;’”’ 


and, if so, whether he still adheres to 
these views of Irish policy, and, as a 
Minister of the Crown, will continue to 
give them his support ? 

Tue SECRETARY: The speech to 
which the hon. Member alludes was 
made nearly two years ago. Of course, 
the hon. Member will understand that 
I cannot be perfectly certain as to the 
absolute accuracy of the report of a 
speech made nearly two years ago; 
but I have every reason to believe that 
it is accurate. I hope the hon. Member 
will not think me wanting in courtesy 
towards him if I express the opinion 
that I should be altogether misusing 
the time of the House which is allotted 
to the asking of Questions, and abusing 
the privilege and the latitude which is 
given to Ministers by the House in an- 
swering Questions, if I were to enter 
into any controversy with him as to any 
speeches which I may have made some 
time ago. But if the hon. Member 
thinks, in the exercise of his discretion, 
that it would be either to the public 
advantage or to his own personal satis- 
faction or relief to pursue any contro- 
versy further about speeches which I 
have made, then I would invite him to 
take advantage of the numerous oppor- 
tunities which the proceedings of this 
House must undoubtedly afford him to 
raise the matter in debate, and I can 
assure him that I will meet him with the 
utmost frankness and candour. I neither 
withdraw nor apologize for anything 
that I have said at any time, believing, 
as I do, that anything which I may have 
said at any time was perfectly justified 
by the special circumstances of that time, 
and by the amount of information which 
I may have had in my possession. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT ([RELAND)— 
MISS KIERAN, TENANT OF THE 
EARL OF HOWTH. 

Mr. SHEIL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that Miss Kieran, 
of Leggah, county Meath, a tenant of 
Lord Howth, has been served with a 
writ for £560, being the amount of a 
year’s rent, although only one half- 
year’s rent was due on May the Ist, ex- 
clusive of the hanging gale; that the 
half-year’s rent was tendered to Lord 
Howth’s solicitor before the end of 
May ; that he refused to take it, and 
went on with the writ for the full year’s 
rent, although the second half is not 
collected in the ordinary course until 
November next; whether he is aware 
that, on the 25th of this month, a man 
named Mathews, who acts as bailiff to 
the sub-sheriff, seized Miss Kieran’s 
effects, and, when half drunk, forced 
his way into that lady’s room, grossly 
insulted her, and refused to leave; and, 
whether, in these circumstances of ex- 
ceptional severity, he will endeavour to 
afford Miss Kieran redress, and protection 
against improper conduct of the sheriffs 
officer ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY : I have 
no information as to the matters between 
Lord Howth and his late tenant which 
are referred to in this Question. I am 
informed that the conduct of the bailiff 
was very bad; but I am advised that 
the proper means of redress open to 
Miss Kieran is to bring a charge in the 
usual way before a magistrate, or by 
civil action. The police will afford Miss 
Kieran protection against any violence 
on the part of the sheriff's officer. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he has received from 
Sir Charles Warren, Her Majesty’s 
Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland, 
any detailed information concerning 
the cession of land which the great 
Chief Khame has made to His Excel- 
lency in Northern Bechuanaland, for 
purposes of English settlement; and, if 
so, will he inform the House of the 
nature and extent of the territory thus 
ceded ? 

Tue SECRETARY: Yes; informa- 
tion has been received by telegram from 
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Sir Charles Warren, and forwarded 
by Sir Hercules Robinson on May 27, 
to the effect that an offer of territory 
has been made by the Chief Khame. 
This Chief states that his territory is 
bounded on the north by the River 
Zambesi; east by Gwaikei, Mahobi, 
and Tolwey (? Talo) River, which runs 
into the Limpopo, 29deg. 40min. E. ; 
west, by Mobabi, Tamalulsea River, 
and Nalcheri, a district comprising over 
100,000 square miles. He proposes to 
retain for tribal use territory round 
Shoshong comprising about 2,000 square 
miles, and offers the rest to England 
for English settlers, who are, with his 
own people, to defend the country from 
filibusters. He objects to his territory 
being cut in two by latitude 22deg., 
which is the Northern boundary of the 
Protectorate, and wishes it taken right 
up to the Zambesi (say, latitude 18deg.) 
I am forced to say that these boundaries 
are not undisputed. They would, in 
my Opinion, require very careful exami- 
nation before they could be accepted as 
a basis for any negotiation, should such 
take place; and as a matter of caution 
I must not admit, as implied in my right 
hon. Friend’s Question, that the terri- 
tory above referred to has been actually 
“ceded,” though the offer has thus 
been intimated. Sir Charles Warren 
describes the country as ‘‘ magnificent 
for cattle farming and agriculture.” It 
is about 600 to 800 miles from Kimber- 
ley, the nearest market at present. This 
information comes by telegram, and I 
await further details. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
SALARIES OF NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLYM‘CARTHY 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the Go- 
vernment will grant a Supplementary 
Estimate, in addition to the class salaries 
of the Irish National School Teachers, 
pending legislation ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY : This is 
a very serious Question, and requires 
careful consideration. I am not in a 
position to give any undertaking in 
respect to it. I should, perhaps, observe 
that the Roman Catholic Bishops in their 
letter, which is now before the House, 
point to increased payment in the shape 
of results fees as the proper method 
of augmenting the teachers’ salaries. 


The Secretary 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—ASSISTANT REVISING 
BARRISTERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Can he state how many assistant re- 
vising barristers are to be appointed 
this year in Ireland; at what rate they 
will be paid; who they are; who will 
decide the county er province they will 
act in; and, will any opportunity be 
given of discussing the political com- 
plexion of the appointments, on a Sup- 
plementary Estimate this Session, or 
otherwise? 

THz CHIEF SECRETARY: The 
question of appointing Assistant Re- 
vising Barristers is at present engaging 
the attention of the Government, and 
inquiries have been set on foot with the 
view of ascertaining what number will 
be required. It is expected that this 
information will be to hand in about 
a week. The Treasury have fixed the 
remuneration at five guineas a-day, with 
actual travelling expenses and the usual 
subsistence allowance for each night’s 
absence from home ; but I believe they 
propose to limit the number of days for 
which the Assistant Barristers shall be 
employed. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether there 
would be a Supplementary Estimate, 
and an opportunity for discussing the 
matter ? 


Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY: Yes. 


EGYPT—M. OLIVIER PAIN. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that Captain G. F. Wilson, R.E., offered 
a reward of fifty pounds to whoever 
would capture M. Olivier Pain ‘dead 
or alive, or would present his papers ;” 
and, if so, what was the date of this 
proclamation ; whether the proclamation 
was withdrawn, and what was the date 
of the withdrawal; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have taken any steps 
with regard to Captain Wilson’s oon- 
duct; and, if not, whether it is intended 
to take any action against that officer ; 
and, whether it is true that General 
Wolseley has announced the death of 
M. Olivier Pain ? 

Tue SECRETARY: In consequence 
of the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Athlone (Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy) on the subject, inquiries were 
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Pauper 
made by Sir Evelyn Baring as to the 
authenticity of the alleged Proclamation. 
Sir Redvers Buller, who was at the time 
in command on the Nile, was unable 
to trace that any such Proclamation had 
been issued; and I may add that there 
never was a Commandant at Sarras, 
where it is alleged the Proclamation 
was issued, who had any power or au- 
thority to issue such a Proclamation. 
With reference to the announcement of 
the death of Olivier Pain, Lord Wolse- 
ley telegraphed, on the 27th of June, 
that Luigi Bonomi, a priest who es- 
caped from Kordofan, received in No- 
vember last from Lupton Bey a letter 
stating that Pain was dead. On the 
other hand, one Ghalli, a merchant 
from Khartoum, alleged that when 
-. recently left the town Pain was 
there. 


CYPRUS—REPORT OF THE HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER. 


Carrain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, When 
the Report of the High Commissioner 
of Cyprus, in continuation of O. 4188, 
which was up to March 1884, will be 
presented to Parliament ? 

Tue SECRETARY, in reply, said, 
that the Paper referred to had not ar- 
rived ; but he hoped it would be shortly 
before him. 


EGYPT—SLAVERY. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn toa 
pamphlet entitled ‘Scandals in Cairo in 
connection with Slavery,” recently pub- 
lished under the auspices of the British 
and Foreign Slavery Society, to whom 
the documents, in proof of the state- 
ments made, have been submitted, which 
affirms the present complicity of the 
Khedive and several high Egyptian 
officials in the maintenance of the slave 
trade; and, whether the Foreign Office 
will direct an investigation into the 
grave charges so made against the offi- 
cials concerned ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY, in re- 
ply, said, that no such pamphlet as that 
referred to by the hon. Member had 
reached the Foreign Office. 

Mr. M‘OOAN said, he would be happy 
to send the right hon. Gentleman a copy 
of it, and perhaps he would answer the 
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Question on Monday. [Criss of ‘ Or- 
der!’’} 


POST OFFICE—NORTH AMERICAN 
POSTAL SERVICE. 


Mr. GILES asked the Postmaster 
General, When the Select Committee on 
the Great Britain and North American 
Postal Service will commence its sit- 
tings ? 

Tue POSTMASTER, in reply, said, 
he was not able at present to give any 
information on the subject. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
this Committee was moved for by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose, who was appointed Chairman. 
His right hon. Friend had informed him 
that he would not be able to act as 
Chairman. Looking to the period of 
the year, he thought it would be better 
to postpone the Committee to another 
Session. 


IRELAND—LOANS TO LANDLORDS 
(RAYMUNTERDONEY, CO. DONEGAL). 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the cause of the delay in fur- 
nishing the Return ordered by the 
House three months ago of loans to 
landholders in the parish of Raymunter- 
doney, county Donegal ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY : This is 
a Treasury matter; but the records of 
the House show that this Return was 
duly presented on the 9th of last 
month. 


PAUPER LUNATICS—TRANSFERENCE 
FROM ASYLUMS TO WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. BRINTON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board the 
following questions with reference to 
the circular of January 22nd last, ad- 
dressed by that Board to Boards of 
Guardians, proposing they should under- 
take to receive a certain class of pauper 
lunatics from asylums into workhouses 
on suitable conditions ; as to the number 
of replies of a favourable character re- 
ceived from Boards of Guardians on this 
subject; and, how many Boards of 
Guardians have stated that they consider 
it absolutely undesirable to have such 
cases transferred to workhouses ? 

Taz PRESIDENT: Sir, we have com- 
municated with the Guardians of several 
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tics in county lunatic asylums, who, as we 
were informed by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, might, in the opinion of the 
medical superintendent of the asylum, 
be adequately and more economically 
provided for in the workhouse. The 
result of these communications is that, 
as regards 84 Unions, the answers have 
been that the Guardians were willing to 
receive the patientsif they were returned 
to the workhouse. From 258 Unions 
we have received replies to the effect 
that the Guardians for various reasons 
were not prepared to receive the pa- 
tients. In some cases thereason assigned 
was that the patients had been returned 
as dangerous since the report was made 
by the medical superintendent ; in others, 
that the workhouse accommodation 
would not admit of their reception with- 
out much inconvenience ; and in others, 
that if the patients were returned the 
Guardians would have to incur the ex- 
pense of an additional officer. There 
were also 37 Unions in which the Guar- 
dians were favourable to receiving soma 
of the numbers, but not others. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—PHILIP DOYLE, 
POOR RATE COLLEOTOR, TINAHELY 
PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he will inquire into 
the case of poor rate collector Philip 
Doyle, against Richard Fenton, receiver 
under the Court of Chancery over the 
estate of Mrs. Courtney, heard at Tina- 
hely Petty Sessions on the lst instant ; 
whether it is true that the presiding 
magistrate was induced by Dr. Toomey, 
the solicitor acting for Mrs. Courtney, 
to dismiss the case, on the grounds that 
the agent, Mr. Fenton, was not liable, 
and could not be sued for rates ; whether 
Dr. Toomey, who acted for Mrs. Court- 
ney, also acts as solicitor to the Board 
of Guardians ; whether the Board were 
specially represented by a solicitor on 
that occasion; and, if not, why; and, 
whether the magistrate was justified in 
the action he took under the circum- 
stances P 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY: This 
and the two following Questions refer to 
alleged matters of fact, some of which 
appear to be beyond the province of the 
Government; but as to others, I shall 
probably be able to afford the hon. Mem- 
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ber the information he desires if he will 
be good enough to allow me opportunity 
of making inquiry. As the Questions are 
on the Paper without Notice, I have not 
as yet been able to obtain information. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET gave Notice 
that he would ask the Questions on 
Monday. 


NAVY—THE EVOLUTIONARY 
SQUADRON. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he intends to 
lay upon the Table any Reports relative 
to the operations in Bantry Bay, carried 
on by the experimental squadron ? 

THE FIRST LORD: The Reports 
will not be for some time yet in 
our hands. I cannot give a promise 
as to any Papers I have not seen; but 
the purpose of the Admiralty is to give 
such Reports as may be interesting to 
the House, and not injurious to the 
Public Service. 


EGYPT—THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK’S 
REPORTS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
(for Mr. Onstow) asked the Under Se- 
oretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
there is a Copy of the original Report 
of Lord Northbrook on Egyptian affairs 
at present in the Foreign ce; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consent to lay this upon the 
Table of the House in extenso ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY: Lord 
Northbrook’s administrative and finan- 
cial Reports were confidential documents 
prepared for the use of the late Govern- 
ment, who presented to Parliament such 
portions of themas they considered desir- 
able. These portionsaregivenin ‘‘ Egypt 
No. 4” and in “ Egypt No. 15” of this 
year. A copy of these Reports in extenso 
exists in the Foreign Office ; but Her 
Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of laying them on the Table. Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government have no 
ee A whether any political Report 
was made by Lord Northbrook to the 
late Government. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Government would be prepared to 
accept Amendments on the Parliamen- 
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with a view of placing the expenses of 
Returning Officers on the Consolidated 
Fund or on the Rates; and, whether, if 
he be unable to accept such Amend- 
ments, he will allow them to be dis- 
cussed by the House and decided on 
their merits, or whether, in the event of 
the House accepting such Amendments, 
he will withdraw the Bill ? 

Tue CHANOELLOR ortruse EXCHE- 
QUER: We neither could accept such 
Amendments as are suggested in the 
Question, nor proceed with the Bill if they 
were adopted by the House. The Bill 
deals with a very small matter, and I 
think the hon. Member and others might 
be disposed to waive the question in 
order to allow the Bill to become law 
this Session. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—MRS. JEFFRIES'S 
CASE. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the statements which have appeared 
in the public press, and particularly in 
The Sentinel for June 1885, with refer- 
ence to the recent trial of Mrs. Jeffries 
at the Middlesex Sessions; whether it 
is true, as stated in that newspaper, that 
the judge, together with the counsel for 
the prosecution and defence, had a pri- 
vate interview before the prisoner was 
called upon to plead; whether, at the 
conclusion of that interview, the pri- 
soner, by the direction of her counsel, 
pleaded guilty, and thereupon was sen- 
tenced to a nominal punishment of a 
fine of £200; and, whether the pri- 
soner’s counsel was informed at this 

rivate interview that, in the event of 

is client pleading guilty, the sentence 
would be one of a fine and not of impri- 
sonment ? 

Tae SECRETARY: I can only state 
that the facts as given in paragraphs 1 
and 2 of the Question are cuaseert | bat the 
Judge who tried the case is at the pre- 
sent moment abroad on a holiday. I 
cannot, therefore, give any information 
having regard to paragraph No. 3. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
In reply to Lord Henry Lennox, 
Tue CHANOELLORortse EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he understood there 
was only one more Vote, and the Report 
would not be taken after half-past 12. 
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STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)—THE 
“PALL MALL GAZETTE ”’—OBJEC- 
TIONABLE ARTICLES — REVELA- 
TIONS OF GROSS IMMORALITIES. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY: I wish to ask 
the Home Secretary, Whether he has 
been informed that the street and foot- 
pels leading to the offices of The Pall 

li Gazette are blocked in such a way 
as to prevent free and safe access to 
those offices; and, whether he will make 
arrangements to secure the dispersion of 
the crowd, so that safe and adequate 
aceess thereto may be obtained ? 

Tue SECRETARY: I have had no 
information until I came to the House 
a few minutes ago that any such 
thing has taken place. ‘The police, 
however, have the ordinary instructions 
to keep the streets clear, and they are 
bound to protect life and property and 
secure order and a free passage through 
the streets in this as in every other 
case. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman order a sufficient num- 
ber of police to go to Northumberland 
Street to insure that there should be a 
free passage, and to prevent any danger 
to life and property ? 

| No reply. } 


NAVY—THE PAY OF HOBART PASHA. 


In reply to Sir Gzorce Campsg LL, 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitron) said, 
that there was no probability of the in- 
troduction of a Supplementary Estimate 
to provide for the pay of Admiral 
Hobart-Hampden. e thought that 
such a small sum could be obtained out 
of the Supplies already granted. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE ACCIDENT ON THE FURNESS 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. T. OC. THOMPSON asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called to 
an accident last Saturday on the Furness 
Railway, near Dalton, by which three 
boys were killed; and, whether proper 
protection is provided there to guard 
against danger ? 

Tue SECRETARY: The Railway 
Company have reported the accident in 
question, and the Board of Trade have 
appointed one of the inspecting officers 
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to hold an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the case. A copy of his Report can 
be presented if the hon. Member will be 
good enough to move for it. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If any rule or order at present exists 
against a resident magistrate holding in 
Ireland the position of land agent ; and, 
if not, whether the Irish Government 
will consider the advisability of issuing 
such an order for the future guidance 
of persons acting as stipendiary magis- 
trates ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY: There is 
no rule on this subject. I am not aware 
that any Resident Magistrate acts as 
a land agent; and I apprehend that 
it is very generally understood that no 
such arrangement would be permitted 
by the Government. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
pe ween 
WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp MeEans — considered in 
Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Taz CHANCELLOR orrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks-Bracn), in 
rising for the purpose of making a 
Financial Statement, and of moving a 
Resolution for raising a sum of money by 
an issue of Exchequer Bills or Treasury 
Bills, said: Sir Arthur Otway, it is not 
my intention to weary the Committee on 
this occasion with anything approaching 
to an exhaustive Financial Statement. 
That duty has been already performed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) ; and anything I could say would 
merely be a repetition of the facts and 
figures which he very lucidly and fully 
placed before the Committee on the 30th 
of April last. Nor, Sir, have I the 
least intention of making to the Com- 
mittee any proposals of a novel or 
startling character, although I am afraid 
that by not doing so I shall fail to meet 
some very sanguine expectations that 
appear to be entertained by many of 
my correspondents in the country. But 
I take it that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, it would be a very diffi- 
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cult, if not an im 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a few 
days, to frame a novel Budget in the 
first week of July; and that difficulty 
certainly is not lessened by the fact that 
I and my Colleagues, although we are 
called upon to provide for a very high 
expenditure, and an exceptional deficit, 
are ourselves in no way responsible 
either for that expenditure or that 
deficit. Sir, my duty to-day is a very 
humble one. It is merely to do the 
best I can to meet, during the present 
year, the legacy that has been be- 
queathed to us by our Predecessors. I 
hope I may, to some extent at any rate, 
receive the assent of the Committee to 
this proposition—that neither the time 
which it has been possible for me to 
devote to the consideration of this im- 
portant subject, nor the circumstances 
in which we are now placed, would 
justify me in asking the Committee to 
accept any ambitious financial measure. 
It is not necessary for me to recall to 
the Committee the main features of the 
original Budget of the present year. 
But I may venture to remind them that 
on April 30 the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced a deficit of about 
£2,800,000, including about £200,000 
for Supplementary Estimates. That was 
after providing about £7,500,000 in in- 
creased taxation, and £4,670,000 by 
appropriating the Sinking Fund of such 
Terminable Annuities as were capable 
of being so dealt with; and he proposed 
that this, together with the deficit of 
£1,050,000 from the previous year, 
should be made good to such extent as 
might be necessary out of the Sinking 
Fund of the Terminable Annuities of 
1886-7. Since that time the House has 
practically rejected, as the Committee 
are aware, the proposed increase of the 
Beer and Spirit Duties, the first Esti- 
mate of which amounted to £1,650,000, 
and the increased Succession Duty, 
estimated for the year at £200,000. 
The Revenue, therefore, as originally 
estimated by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is decreased by £1,850,000 ; 
while, on the other hand, the right hon. 
Gentleman, on the 5th of June, gave to 
the House a calculation that £2,000,000 
of the Vote of Credit of £11,000,000 
would not be required, thus leaving a 
deficit of £2,650,000, instead of the 
deficit of £2,800,000 estimated by the 
right hon. Gentleman on April 30, On 
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I may say, of the Vote of it. “I will 
refer to that matter hereafter. As to the 
prospects of the Revenue, I think they 
are very much what was stated by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Committee on the 30th of April last. 
Of course, I am not speaking of in- 
creased taxation. Ido not think there 
is reason to expect any material vari- 
ation in the receipts from Customs and 
Excise, taken together, from the Esti- 
mates which were stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman in April last. On the 
one hand, the Inland Revenue autho- 
rities state to me that they anticipate a 
diminution in the receipts from British 
spirits of about £150,000, owing to the 
disturbance in the trade, and also a 
small decrease of, I think, £40,000 on 
Railway Duty, owing to concessions 
made by the Board of Trade respecting 
urban traffic since their Estimate was 
framed. On the other hand, the Cus- 
toms Estimate appears to me to have 
been very cautiously made; and, looking 
to the present favourable prospects of a 
good harvest, I think there is every 
reasonable ground for the anticipation 
that some increase here may be likely 
to make up for any loss on Excise. I 
therefore think we may fairly put one 
against theother. The Estimates of the 
other items of Revenue do not call for 
any special remark; and, of course, our 
first duty with regard to them has been 
to consider whether, in the circumstances 
I have stated, we should proceed with 
those proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which still remained unaffected 
by the Vote of the House of Commons 
on the 8thof June. I may gay, at once, 
that we have decided to proceed with 
those proposals; and if the Committee 
should accept the Resolution it will be 
my duty to propose as to Exchequer Bills 
or Treasury Bills, I intend afterwards 
to ask that such Resolutions as have 
already been adopted by the House 
should be read by the Clerk at the 
Table in order that I may found on 
them a Motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill embodying them. The Com- 
mittee will see that, as the, result of 
this, there would be levied, if Parlia- 
ment sanctions this proposal, during the 
year, the following additional taxation 
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roposed by the right hon. Gentleman :— 
ba. additional - the Ineome Tax, 
making 8d. in all; the Duty on corpo- 
rate property; and the Stamp Duty on 
bonds and foreign securities payable to 
bearer. The right hon. Gentleman esti- 
mated to receive from all these sources 
£3,600,000. The proposed increasein the 
Succession Duty, which the right hon. 
Gentleman estimated at £200,000, and 
the increase of the Duty on spirits and 
beer, which, according to the last Esti- 
mate of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, would have produced £1,350,000, 
the Committee will remember have 
been practically rejected by the House 
of Commons. Now, Sir, I have consi- 
dered very carefully whether it would be 
possible for me to propose any additional 
indirect taxation in the place of the 
£1,350,000 which has been lost to the 
Revenue by the rejection of these pro- 
posals. Such a proposition would, no 
doubt, be in complete accordance with 
the principle laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), when he said that the 
whole of the additional taxation which 
we have to raise on occasions when war, 
or active preparationsfor war, on a large 
scale come upon us, ought not to fall 
upon property ; a declaration in which, 
as the Committee may possibly remem- 
ber, I expressed at the time my entire 
concurrence. But, Sir, I hope the Com- 
mittee may do me the honour also to re- 
member that atthe same time I expressed 
my very strongest sense of the extreme 
difficulty which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, must necessarily experience in 
times like the present in giving effect to 
this principle, owing to the very small 
number of articles still remaining on 
the list of our Customs Tariff. When 
times were more prosperous, of course 
the mere elasticity and ordinary growth 
of our receipts fron Customs and Ex- 
cise, in spite of the removal, one after 
another, of articles from'the list, and the 
diminution in the amount of taxation 
levied on each, so kept up the Revenue 
that such a comparatively trifling addi- 
tion to indirect taxation as £1,350,000 
would have easily, so to speak, been 
provided to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the day without any special in- 
crease of particular taxes. But the 
Committee are aware that the times in 
which we live are, unfortunately, very 
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different. In such times as these it is, 
I fear, too true that, for the purposes of 
Revenue, we have arrived at the limits 
of increased taxation on the most im- 
portant taxed articles of consumption, 
except, perhaps, one article only— 
namely, tea. If hon. Members opposite 
ask me whether I am going to propose 
an increased duty on tea, I have not the 
slightest difficulty in referring them to 
my speech on that subject in the debate 
upon the Budget. They will there find, 
if they will do me the honour to refer to 
it, that, after presenting fully to the 
House, to the best of my ability, what 
seemed to me to be the financial and 
economical reasons in favour of an in- 
crease of duty on tea, I intentionally 
and, as I think, completely demolished 
my own argument by a practical con- 
clusion conveyed in a single sentence— 
namely, by stating my belief that such an 
additional duty would be so unpopular 
that Her Majesty’slateGovernment could 
not propose it. Well, Sir, I can hardly 
see how the Committee can expect me 
to attempt what I admitted that a Minis- 
ter so powerful and so popular as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, with all 
his power and support in the country, 
could not successfully carry through the 
House of Commons. Sir, I should like 
to ask the Committee how it was that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), when 
searching for the means of obtaining 
some increased yield from indirect taxa- 
tion, adopted a proposal so financially 
unsound as his scheme to increase the 
duties on beer and spirits? How was 
it that, with all his financial ability 
and experience, he tried to raise the 
rate of duty on articles the revenue 
from which is notoriously decreasing, 
for the sake of obtaining for the Exche- 
quer an increased yield so small as to 
be utterly out of proportion to the per- 
centage by which the tax was increased 
—and, more than that, I may say a 
yield which the Inland Revenue autho- 
rities now assure me would probably 
not have approached even the low esti- 
mate he had formed of it? Why, it 
was because even he,-with all the time 
he had to consider this question, could 
find no other means of obtaining even 
the small amount he required. I am 
forced to believe that he would not have 
made such a proposal as to increase 
the duties on beer and spirits, if he had 
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not been practically driven to it as the 
sole way of obtaining an increase from 
articles already subject to indirect tax- 
ation. I think I might plead this fact 
alone as sufficient proof of the extreme 
difficulty of carrying into effect the very 
proper and wholesome principles as to 
the relation between direct and indirect . 
taxation which were propounded by the 
right hon. Gentleman in introducing his 
Budget. I confess, Sir, I do not myself 
believe that that principle can in times 
like these be carried into effect without 
the addition of some one or more 
articles to our Customs Tariff. Well, 
Sir, of course I have not omitted to 
examine very carefully more than one 
proposal for this purpose ; and like other 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, I pre- 
sume, I have been flooded with all sorts 
of proposals from all parts of the coun- 
try, and nothing, I may say, can exceed 
the hostility of my correspondents to 
bicycles ro | tricycles. Such a problem 
is no easy matter to solve. It is not to 
be settled offhand, though there are 
many amateur financiers in the country 
who seem to think there is nothing 
simpler than to propose new subjects for 
indirect taxation. But I do not think 
the Committee of this House will be of 
that opinion ; at any rate, I hope they 
will admit that Iam not unreasonable 
in saying that I have not been able, in 
the short time that I have had at my 
command, even to satisfy myself as to 
the advisability of proposing taxes on 
any fresh article of consumption, and 
very much less have I been able to 
satisfy myself that I could make any 
such proposal with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of securing for it the consent 
of the House of Commons. This I 
will venture to say—that I am very 
strongly of opinion that unless I enter- 
tained such a reasonable hope, it would 
be almost criminal on my part, or on 
the part of any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to make such a proposal atall. I 
am sure the trade and manufactures of 
this country have difficulties enough of 
their own to struggle with at the present 
time. Wehave no right to add to these 
difficulties by any further prolongation of 
the uncertainty, already unduly pro- 
longed, as to the incidence of taxation 
for the current year. Even looking at it 
from a Revenue point of view, I may 
say that any disturbance of the general 
business of the country which would be 
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caused by the prolongation of that un- 
certainty ook: be so injurious as 
to far more than counterbalance any- 
thing we should be likely to gain 
from, an increase in indirect taxa- 
tion, even if such a proposal were 
adopted—certainly for the nine months 
which are all that now remain of the 
ec financial year. Therefore, Sir, 

have not thought it consistent with my 
duty to make any proposal to the Com- 
mittee for an increase in indirect taxa- 
tion; and I hope that under the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, 
although I am quite aware of the criti- 
cisms I am likely to receive, such a posi- 
tion may not be without some chance of 
securing the sympathy and support of a 
Committee of this House. Sir, I will 
frankly own to the Committee that in 
these circumstances, not being able, as 
I have stated, to propose any increase 
in indirect taxation, and finding myself, 
according to the latest Estimates of Ex- 
penditure stated by my Predecessor, 
with practically no greater deficit, in 
spite of the rejection of the increased 
taxation on beer and spirits proposed 
by him, than he had estimated for in 
his original Budget, I was strongly 
tempted to propose to the Committee 
such a uction in the burdens 
of the payers of direct taxation as 
might in some measure correspond to 
the amount of relief given to the payers 
of indirect taxation by the vote of the 
House. But, Sir, there are two circum- 
stances on this point which have weighed 
with me, and which I will state to the 
Committee. In the first place, though 
it is, no doubt, the fact that in the 
Budget, as it now stands, after the re- 
jection of the proposed increase on spirits 
and beer, the Income Tax payer bears 
nearly the whole increased taxation, yet 
this does not entirely represent his 
position. I do not think his total 
burden this year— supposing the In- 
come Tax to be placed at 8¢.—rela- 
tively to the total amounts received by 
the Revenue from Customs and Excise, 
is greater than it certainly has been in 
some previous years. The Income Tax 
stands this year at 8d.; the Revenuefrom 
Oustoms is estimated at £20,000,000, 
and from Excise—excluding stamps, fail- 
way duty, and licences, which can hardly 
be called indirect taxation—the Revenue 
is estimated to amount to £22,400,000, 
making £42,400,000 in all, Therefore, 
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we have an 8d. Income Tax on the one 
side, and £42,400,000 from Customs and 
Excise on the other. No doubt, if we 
only look to recent years, during which 
we have become accustomed to a low 
Income Tax, the rate this year may 
seem disproportionately high; but, if 
we look further back, the case bears a 
different aspect. Thus, in 1859-60, when 
the Income Tax was at 9¢., the payments 
into the Exchequer from Customs and 
Excise, calculated on the same basis as 
I have taken for the current year, were 
only £42,765,000. In 1860-1, with a 
10d. Income Tax, they were £42,529,000; 
and in 1861-2 they were £39,766,000, 
with a 9d. Income Tax. I am not argu- 
ing that the Income Tax payers in those 
years may not have had cause for com- 
plaint; much less do I express to the 
Committee an opinion that an ——- 
should not be made, at the earliest possible 
opportunity, to reduce the 8d. Income 
Tax to what may be called a more nor- 
mal limit; but I merely quote these 
figures to show that the present state 
of things is not entirely without prece- 
dent. It was, I dare say, to a great ex- 
tent justified in the years to which I 
have alluded, as I am afraid I must 
justify it now, by the simple but very co- 
gent argument that we cannot do with- 
out the money. I have now, Sir, to 
state to the Committee a fact which I 
am sure the Committee will hear with 
considerable regret—namely, that the 
expenditure in respect of the Vote of 
Credit of £11,000,000 can no longer be 
limited within the £9,000,000 stated 
on the 5th of June by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as the Committee will re- 
collect, made on the Sth of June the 
following statement on this subject. He 
said :— 

“‘T am able to say this—that if the state of 
affairs which lead Her Majesty's Government 
toask for the Vote of Credit should present an 
aspect which would justify a cessation of fur- 
ther preparations, we anticipate that about 
£9,000,000 out of the total Vote of Credit of 
$11,000,000 will have been spent or incurred.” 
—(3 Hansard, (298) 1337.) 

Now, the very first day after I had the 
honour of entering upon Office, I made 
it my duty to inquire into this matter. 
I found that the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been based, of 
course, as it must have been based, on 
Estimates of money spent and liabilities 
actually incurred furnished to the late 
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Government by the two spending De- 
partments—the War Office and Admi- 
ralty. On assuming Office, I lost not a 
day in inquiring into this matter. I 
was told at first that there was no rea- 
son to anticipate an excess over the 
£9,000,000 ; but when I prosecuted my 
inquiry further, I am sorry to say that 
I came to a very different conclusion. 
I wish to state the matter with extreme 
frankness to the Committee, because I 
think it is only right that I should do so. 
In the Estimates furnished to the late 
Government of £9,000,000, a sum of 
£6,200,000 was given by the War Office, 
and one of £2,800,000 by the Admiralty. 
Of the sum estimated by the War Office, a 
certain portion was due to the provision 
which had been authorized for the de- 
fence of our principal coaling stations 
and commercial harbours, an item for 
which, in spite of its great importance, 
and in spite of the pledges given by 
Parliament last December by the First 
Lord (the Earl of Northbrook) and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir Thomas 
Brassey), no provision had been made 
in the Army Estimates. Well, Sir, so 
far as I am able to learn, the War 
Office Estimate of £6,200,000, even 
after making an allowance for the pro- 
longation of the state of uncertainty, 
and the additional expenditure that has 
resulted from it, is not likely to be ma- 
terially exceeded. Of course, there may 
be an excess in some matters ; but there 
will probably be a saving in others, un- 
less the present condition of emergency 
should be very considerably prolonged. 
I do not, therefore, estimate for any ad- 
ditional expenditure in that quarter. 
But I am sorry to say that the case is 
very different with regard to the Admi- 
ralty. The Committee will remember that 
I have stated £2,800,000 was estimated 
by the Admiralty on the 5th of June as 
covering their probable expenditure and 
liabilities up to that time. I fear this 
will be exceeded by no less than 
£850,000, including liabilities to the 
extent of £500,000, which, as far as my 
inquiries enable me to ascertain, were 
absolutely incurred at that date. I feel 
it my duty to place before the Commit- 
tee the reasons for this, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain them. Out of the 
Estimate of £2,800,000, £1,000,000 was 
allowed for transports, besides a further 
sum for vessels taken up for ocean 
cruisers. Subsequently about £80,000 
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was added to this before the defeat of the 
late Government, owing, no doubt, to 
the continuation of the unsettled state 
of foreign affairs. Since then, of course, 
further expenses have been incurred, 
due to the same cause; and for this no 
one can be blamed. But the grave fact 
which I have to bring before the Com- 
mittee is that we have now discovered 
that the Estimate of £2,800,000 pre- 
sented to the late Government at the 
time I have stated by the Admiralty, 
did not include all the liabilities that 
had been then incurred. So far as 1 
have yet ascertained, the error was no 
less than £500,000. Now, Sir, I hope 
it will not be supposed that I blame the 
late Government collectively for this. 
One right hon. Gentleman, in particular, 
did his best to prevent it. In spite of 
the many and urgent affairs that must 
have distracted his attention at that 
moment, the late Prime Minister found 
time to put his finger on this very 
blot, and to represent to the Admi- 
ralty the urgent necessity for checking 
an expenditure which I must say, so far 
as I have yet been able to investigate 
the circumstances, appears to me to 
have been incurred with an absence of 
method and supervision, to say the 


‘least, which is far from creditable to 


such a Department as the Admiralty. 
I cannot at present say who is to 
blame; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will devote their most earnest and 
careful attention to the matter. The 
result of our investigation so far is this 
—that although the Admiralty gave 
the late Government an Estimate of 
£2,800,000 at a certain date, yet they 
had, at that time, actually exceeded that 
Estimate by £500,000. I am sorry to 
say that this is not all. There is another 
very important matter. I said the Ad- 
miralty had exceeded their Estimate of 
£2,800,000 by no less than £850,000. 
That is not all due to the increased cost 
of transport. It is also due to the fact 
that—although, I think, quite rightly— 

rovision was made in this £2,800,000 for 
building or purchasing 40 torpedo boats, 
the Admiralty actually omitted from 
that Estimate any provision whatever 
for furnishing those boats with torpedo 
gear, without which they would be abso- 
lutely useless. And now we are called 
upon to include in the Estimate of further 
expenditure to the extent of £850,000, 
a sum of £127,000 which it is abso- 
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lutely necessary to add for torpedo gear. 
I do not mean to say that for all the in- 
creased expenditure of £850,000 the 
Admiralty can be blamed. That, of 
course, is not so; because the Commit- 
tee will be aware that, owing to the 
prolongation of the uncertain state of 
foreign affairs, a necessarily increased 
cost has been incurred in keeping up 
transports, and for that the Department, 
of course, is not to be blamed. But 
taking the whole matter into view the 
result is that, owing partly to the con- 
tinued uncertainty in foreign affairs, 
but mainly to the facts I have stated, I 
cannot, I am afraid, estimate that less 
than £850,000 will have to be added to 
the £9,000,000 stated by my Prede- 
cessor the right hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), on June 5th, as the 
robable expenditure out of the Vote of 
edit. I am afraid, Sir, that, under 
these circumstances, the Income Tax 
payer must bear as easily as he can the 
8d. Income Tax originally proposed by 
the late Government; and the only 
question that remains is how the deficit 
is to be provided for. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite proposed to 
make it good to such extent as might be 
necessary out of the Sinking Fund of 
1886-7, and took powers in the National 
Debt Bill for that purpose. Sir, I am 
not disposed to ask Parliament to adopt 
that course. I do not know that anyone 
has objected to the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman to suspend the Sinking 
Fund of these Terminable Annuities for 
the current year. That seems to me 
perfectly justifiable. I do not consider 
our Sinking Fund too large in times of 
prosperity and peace. I think itis quite 
right and proper that then we should do 
what we can to pay off in this way our 
National Debt. But when, in times like 
these, you have to make war, or make 
active preparations for war, on a con- 
siderable scale, to quote the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I think the 
Committee will be of opinion that it is 
not only justifiable, but right, to pause in 
that repayment of Debt. I propose to 
carry this principle in the current year 
rather further than my Predecessor had 
intended. He proposed to apply to the 
service of the year that part of certain 
Terminable Annuities which represents 
the principal to be repaid. That amounts, 
as the Committee will remember, to the 
sum of £4,672,000 during the current 
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ear. We propose to carry that prin- 
Ziple a little further, and to apply if aleo 
to the New Sinking Fund. e right 
hon. Gentleman left intact the New 
Sinking Fund, which consists of the 
difference between the actual charge 
of the Debt and the fixed sum of 
somewhat more than £28,000,000 attri- 
butable to the service of the Debt. 
The New Sinking Fund for the present 
year was estimated at £622,000; but I 
have to anticipate a charge for interest 
on the Exchequer or Treasury Bills, 
which I ask to-night the assent of the 
Committee to raise, and which, per- 
haps, may diminish it by some £36,000. 
I propose in the National Debt Bill to 
take power to appropriate the New 
Sinking Fund also to the service of the 
year. The deficit will then amount to 
£2,827,000, to which must be added the 
deficit of last year of £1,050,000, leav- 
ing an accumulated deficit in prospect 
of £3,877,000, supposing the expendi- 
ture on the Vote of Credit to be taken 
at £9,850,000, and supposing also that 
Parliament agrees to suspend the New 
Sinking Fund for the current year, as 
Ihave suggested. I have said thatI do 
not pro to proceed with that part of 
the National Debt Bill which empowers 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ap- 
propriate the Sinking Fund of the year 
1886-7. I confess that I do not think 
that we should now legislate for the 
Sinking Fund of next year. I think 
this is a matter which may properly be 
left to the new Parliament to deal with. 
I propose to ask the Committee to enable 
me to meet the deficit temporarily, as I 
have stated, by empowering me to issue 
Exchequer or Treasury Bills to the 
amount of not more than £4,000,000. 
I have placed in your hands, Sir Arthur 
Otway, a Resolution to that effect, and, 
of course, it will be necessary to make it 
the subject of a separate Bill. I should 
like, Sir, to add another statement on 
this matter. It is this. I ascertained 
that, owing to the fact that the repay- 
ments of loans to the Exchequer are, at 
the moment, in excess of the issues for 
loans from the Exchequer, the Exche- 
quer balances on the 31st of March next 
are likely to be in a favourable position, 
and, of course, that has an important 
bearing on the proposals for the issue of 
Exchequer Bills. Ido not think there 
is anything further with which I should 
occupy the attention of the Committee. 
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have seen, of originality or novelty in 
the proposals I have made. I make 
them, not by any means as entirely 
satisfactory in themselves, not as pro- 

sals of the kind which I should hope, 
if I have the honour next year to 
occupy my present Office, to lay before 
the Committee, but as the best, as far 
as I can see, that can be made for deal- 
ing with the circumstances that are at 
present before us. They appear to me 
to meet the exigencies of our present 
situation with the least possible dis- 
turbance to the trade of the country 
and with due regard to the liberties of 
the future House of Commons. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ———, be authorised to raise any Sum 
not exceeding Four Million Pounds by an issue 
of Exchequer Bills or Treasury Bills.’’—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. CHILDERS: I think it is a 
good rule, which has always been ob- 
served on occasions like the present, that 
we should not, at this moment, enter 
upon any controversial criticism of the 
financial proposals which have been de- 
veloped by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but that we should reserve our 
criticism until those proposals are em- 
bodied in a Bill which is brought to a 
second reading. I, therefore, will only 
make two remarks now on the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and I shall then proceed to ask 
him a few questions, reserving for an- 
other opportunity, when I shall have 
had time to consider his proposals, any 
further observations which it may be 
necessary to make uponthem. The two 
remarks which I wish to make in refer- 
ence to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman are these. In the first place, 
the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer said that 
he was not responsible for the deficit 
with which he had to deal. He is not 
responsible for the whole of it, but he 
is responsible for greatly increasing our 
deficit by moving a Resolution and adopt- 
ing a policy which deprives him of a 
large amount of Ways and Means; so 
that his responsibility, if it is not com- 
plete for the whole deficit, clearly extends 
to a large amount of it. The other state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman to 
which I wish to address a word is this. 
He said that. we had reached the limits 
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sumption. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXOHE- 
QUER: On all important articles of con- 
sumption. 

Mr. CHILDERS: All important arti- 
cles, except tea. Thatis a proposition on 
which, on a future occasion, I should like 
to address some remarks ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to justify that 
statement as to tea. He repeated his 
former argument that an inereased duty 
on tea would be so unpopular that we 
did not dare to bring it forward, be- 
cause we were so dependent on Radical 
teetotallers. Yes, Sir; but he did not 
say that that consideration influenced 
him, I think I am bound to say that 
I by no means admit the general pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that there were no articles of con- 
sumption upon which the duty might 
be  emcantin That is not my Hee ong 
and it is not the opinion on which we 
framed the Budget. I am quite prepared, 
at the proper time, to discuss this ques- 
tion with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. So much for the two statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman on which 
I feel it my duty to offer passing remarks. 
And now, Sir, as to the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and the grounds 
on which he has based them, I wish to 
ask him for some information in order 
to make the matter clear. He estimates 
Customs and Excise together pretty 
nearly as I estimated them two months 
ago. As far as we can judge, from 
information which is in the poasession of 
everybody, those Estimates are probably 
correct. But he says that since my 
statement, on the 5th of June, that out 
of the Vote of Credit of £11,000,000 
probably only £9,000,000 would be 
required, he has ascertained that 
£9,000,000 will not be sufficient, because, 
although the Army Department accu- 
rately estimated what they had spent 
or incurred—namely, £6,200,000—the 
Admiralty was wrong in its Estimate of 
£2,800,000, and that to that amount a 
further sum of £850,000 will have to be 
added. That, of course, is a statement 
which has come upon me with great 
surprise, because, as he was good enough 
to admit, we had taken great care to 
verify the Estimates of the reduced ex- 
penditure. I spent some time going into 
the Estimates with my two Colleagues 
at the head of the Army and Navy 
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Departments, and with Sir Reginald 
Welby, who was assisted by the two 
Accountants General, and we arrived, 
at the time, at the conclusion that 
£9,000,000 was the full Estimate 
of the expenditure. I hope that before 
the Committee concludes that we were 
in any way guilty of want of care in the 
discharge of this important duty, de- 
tailed information upon this matter will 
be given to the House. I shouid now 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman a 
question or two, in reference to the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill, upon 
matters which are not of so much im- 
portance as that to which I have just 
referred. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that while he is 
prepared to go on with the proposals in 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill in 
reference to the tax to be paid by Cor- 
porations and the tax on bonds payable 
to bearer, the two together producing, I 
think, £250,000, he does not propose to 
take up any of the clauses dealing with 
taxes on articles of consumption. But 
there is one of these clauses to which I 
should like to refer. We did not pro- 
pose to alter the Wine Duties, but to 
take power to the Government to make 
a certain change in the superior limit of 
the lower rate of duty—that is to say, 
to raise that superior limit from 26 to 
30 degrees alcoholic strength. I ex- 
one the object of that change in my 

inancial Statement. It was to enable 
us to complete the Treaty with Spain, 
which would be much to the advantage 
of the trade of this country. I should 
like to know if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to give up that 
power? |The Cuwancettor of the 
Excnequer: Yes.] The right hon. 
Gentleman says ‘‘ Yes,” and that is an 
answer to my question ; but, considering 
the large manufacturing interests con- 
cerned, and the Memorials from our 
Colonies in favour of the charge, it is a 
subject on which I shall have to make 
some remarks at a future stage. There 
is another matter about which I wish 
to ask a question. Does the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer propose to do 
what was hinted at by the noble Lord 
the Postmaster General (Lord John 
Manners) a day or two ago—namely, 
to abandon the proposals for cheap tele- 
grams? If he does, I gather from the 
statement of the noble Lord that this 
would make some appreciable effect 
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upon the Budget. In naming the 
amount of the deficit, has he made any 
allowance for that change? The Budget 
was framed on the minimum price of 
telegrams being reduced to 6d. on the 
Ist of August. If the telegrams are 
not reduced to 6d. on the Ist of 
August, there will be an increase in the 
Revenue, and, I hope, some diminished 
expenditure in favour of the Exchequer. 
If I am not mistaken, the two together 
would be favourable to the Buget of 
the year to the extent of something like 
£100,000. 1 think that, later, on we 
ought to have some explanation from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
this point. These are the only points of 
detail in reference to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s statement which occur 
tome. I should be glad to know when 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
take the second reading of the Bill? The 
whole matter is now well before the 
House and the country, so that no long 
time for consideration will be necessary. 
I will reserve till then such remarks as 
I may deem to be necessary upon the 
general financial proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but I repeat 
that, with the exception of the two or 
three questions I have asked, the Com- 
mittee may now be satisfied with the 
clear statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made. 

Mr. W. FOWLER wished to ask for 
an explanation from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in regard to the exemp- 
tion of corporate property from taxa- 
tion. If he understood rightly, cor- 
porate property, as a whole, was now 
exempt in England. He had always 
failed to understand why it was exempt 
in England ; and, although he had asked 
questions on the subject, he had not re- 
ceived any information upon it. The 
subject of exemptions was one that re- 
quired careful consideration, as it was a 
large and difficult question, and he re- 
commended it to the careful attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If he 
were right, he thought the Ecclesiastical 
Commission would pay no duty under 
the Bill? [‘*No!”] Well, he was dis- 
tinctly at variance with hon. Members 
on that point. . 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there was 
one part of the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he, for one, could 
not pass by. The right hon. Gentleman 
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had laid down a certain principle and 
had introduced it into his Budget, which, 
he (Mr. Fowler) admitted, was per- 
fectly consistent with the Resolution 
submitted to the House three weeks ago, 
but a principle to which he could not 
assent. It was one upon which he 
thought the judgment of the House 
ought to be taken, and he was quite 
sure that the judgment of the consti- 
tuencies would be taken upon it, and 
that the judgment of the new Parlia- 
ment would be clearly expressed. That 
principle was the practical exemption of 
real property from its fair share of 
Imperial taxation. He was quite aware 
that in the Resolution moved by theright 
hon. Gentleman, three weeks ago, some 
stress was laid upon this point; but the 
strain of the debate went upon the im- 
position of direct taxation upon beer and 
spirits, and very little was saidin reference 
to the taxation proposed to be levied 
upon real property. The history of this 
question was somewhat interesting. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
the first Gentleman occupying that posi- 
tion who, for something like 30 years, 
had proposed to deal with this ex- 
emption of real property from its fair 
share of the payment of duty on devo- 
lution by death. It was interesting to 
know that Mr. Pitt, when he first 
introduced the Legacy Duty in this 
country, proposed that it should apply 
equally to real property and to personal 
roperty. In the speech which Mr. 
Pitt made on that occasion—and this was 
more than 100 years ago—he used these 
memorable words. He said ‘that if we 
were to protect property it was just and 
equitable that get should bear the 
burden.” He asked hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to remember those words. It 
was not a Radical sentiment, not a senti- 
ment put forward bythe right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
but a sentiment uttered by Mr. Pitt— 
“Tf we were to protect property it was just 
and equitable that property should bear the 
burden, and as it was in the nature of things 
that lgnded property was the most permanent 
it was just and fitting that it should contribute 
accordingly.”” 
Mr. Pitt’s Bill for the imposition of the 
Legacy Duty, therefore, applied equally 
to landed and personal property. But 
such was the powers of the landed in- 
terest, that Mr. Pitt was compelled to 
divide his proposal into two parts, one 
Mr. H. If. Fowler 
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imposing a Legacy Duty upon per- 
sonalty, and the other im ga 
Legacy Duty upon realty. e carried 
the duty on personal property with great 
ease; but when he came to propose a 
duty upon real property, he only carried 
his Bill through Committee after re- 
peated divisions and obstruction ; and 
when he came to the third reading it was 
proposed to leave out the word ‘* Now,” 
and 48 voted for, and 46 against. As no 
words were proposed to be added at the 
end of the Guastien, Mr. Pitt proposed 
to add, ‘‘ That it be read a third time to- 
morrow morning.” The House divided 
again, when the numbers were 54 to 
53; and Mr. Pitt then moved the Main 
Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a third 
time to-morrow morning,’”’ when the 
votes were equal. Under those circum- 
stances, he was compelled to abandon the 
measure; and from that time to this real 
property had not paid its fair share of 
the taxation of the country. There were 
three modes in which property was taxed 
in England. It was taxed upon its 
enjoyment, upon its transfer, and upon 
its devolution by death. Real and per- 
sonal property stood on precisely the 
same footing in regard to taxation upon 
enjoyment. They paid the same amount 
of Income Tax and Property Tax. [An 
hon. Memser: What about rates?] He 
would come to that question before he sat 
down; but as to the actual income de- 
rived from personal and real property, 
they paid the same amount of taxation 
upon enjoyment. With respect to transfer, 
the same duty of 10s. per cent was paid 
by each description of property. He 
would now ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the present position of the law 
in reference to the duty payable on devo- 
lution by death, and he would ask the 
Committee to take an illustration which 
would show the practical working as 
well as the practical injustice of the 
present system. He would take the case 
of a father holding £50,000 in Consols, 
and having landed property also worth 
£50,000. The one produced an in- 
come of £1,500 a-year, and the other 
an income of the same amount. | 4 
laugh.| The hon. Member who laughed 
would have an opportunity of replying 
to him later on. He would repeat the 
statement. He maintained that £50,000 
invested in Consols — £1,500 a- 
year, and that landed property worth 
£50,000 also produced £1,500 a-year 
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upon an ordinary rental of 3 per cent. 
[Lnterruption.] He was taking the 
rental at the worth of the property. It 
would only make it worse for the argu- 
ment of hon. Members opposite if it was 
worth more. [An hon. Memszr: It is 
worth less.}] People did not buy real 
property now-a-days to pay less than 
3 per cent. [‘‘Oh!”] All he would 
say was that he read the details of the 
sales of real estates upon a very diffe- 
rent principle. He would, however, put 
his illustration in another way—two 
properties each producing an income of 
£1,500 per annum ; the personal pro- 
perty invested in Consols, and the real 
—<* in land. Well, if the father 
died and left the two properties to two 
sons—say, at the age of 45 or 46—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down 
at once upon the man who succeeded to 
the Consols, and he had to pay £1,500 
in the shape of duty. What did the 
other son have to pay? He paid only 
on the capitalized value of an annuity of 
£1,500, which, taking his age at 45, 
was worth £20,600, and upon that 
£20,600 he paid £206. And that pay- 
ment was paid over four years. He was 
dealing with the matter as an abstract 
question of political economy, and he 
wanted to have an intelligent answer to 
the question, why the one class of pro- 
perty should be taxed at one rate, and 
the other at a totally different rate? He 
knew he should be told directly by 
several hon. Members that the answer 
to that question was that landed pro- 
perty, in addition to the ordinary claims 
upon it, paid an unfair share of local 
taxation, and that the smallness of the 
amount paid by real property to the 
Imperial Exchequer was owing to the 
excessive amount which it contributed 
towards local rates. He was not going 
to defend the present system of local 
taxation. He thought it was as bad 
as it possibly could be; but he be- 
lieved that the heaviest and greatest 
injustice fell upon the large towns and 
the trading classes. But in reference to 
this question of land, what were the 
burdens upon land for the purpose of 
local rates? They were threefold—the 
poor rate, the burden of the highways, 
and the burden of what they might call 
social legislation laid on all descriptions 
of rateable property, such as school 
boards and the charges for sanitary pur- 
poses. The poor rate was a burden 
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which every acre of land in this country 
had been subject to for the last 300 years. 
Landed property had been liable to poor 
rate ssince the Reign of Elizabeth. It 
had been sold subject to the payment of 
that burden, and there was the further 
fact, that the poor rate was not increasing 
but decreasing. It was a great deal less 
now than it was a few years ago, and it 
was gradually decreasing. He would 
give the Committee one or two figures, 
for it was impossible to argue a question 
of this sort without looking atthe figures. 
The poor rate in 1856—the average poor 
rate on the real estate of this country— 
was 2s. 3d. in the pound, of which 1s. 8d. 
was applied purely to the relief of the 
poor. That was what he called a burden 
upon the land, against which the land 
had no right to complain, seeing that it 
had been bought subject to that burden. 
In 1856 the portion of the rate applied 
to the relief of the poor was, as he said, 
le. 8d.inthe pound. Last year the entire 
poor rate, which included all sanitary 
purposes—school boards and various 
vther burdens put upon the land, except 
the highways—was only 2s.in the pound, 
and only is. 2d. of that sum was levied 
with respect to the poor, so that the 
actual burden which land was legally 
subject to had, during the:last 30 years, 
decreased something like 25 per cent. 
In 1871 the poor rate was 1s. 5$d., and 
it had been gradually going down every 
year since.1871, until, in 1883, the poor 
rate got to ls. 2d. The following figures 
would show the steady decrease during 
recent years:—In 1871 the poor rate 
proper—he meant the rate devoted ex- 
clusively to the relief of the poor—was 


ls. 5°6d., in 1872 le. 5°6d., in 1873 
ls. 4°9d., in 1874 ls. 4:4d., in 1875 
ls. 3°5d., in 1876 1s. 2°8d., in 1877 
ls. 2°3d., in 1878 ls. 2:4d., in 1879 
ls. 2°3d., in 1880 1s. 2°4d., in 1881 
ls. 2°3d., in 1882 ls. 2°1d., and in 


1883 1s. 22d. Therefore, the figures 
he had given did not show an ex- 
ceptional contrast, but the normal state 
of affairs, and they showed that the 
burden on real estate, with respect to 
the relief of the poor, was steadily 
decreasing. In reference to the high- 
ways, that was also a natural bur- 
den upon land; the land had always 
been called upon to repair the roads of 
the country. [An hon. Memper: No!] 
An hon. Gentleman said ‘‘No!” He 
would like the hon. Gentleman to get 
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up and try to convince the Committee 
that for centuries in this country the 
duty of keeping the highways in repair 
had not been a burden upon the land. 
= hon. Memper: No; Turnpikes!] 

he hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ Turnpikes!’ 
A turnpike was nothing more nor less 
than a highway, constructed for the 
convenience of the parishes through 
which it ran; and, because there was 
no fund out of which it could be con- 
structed, the money was borrowed and 
tolls were levied to keep the roads in 
repair and to pay off the debts incurred 
in making them. What was the entire 
highway burden that fell upon the 
rural districts of England last year? 
Considerably under £2,000,000 was spent 
upon all the highways of the country, 
and out of that sum a solid contribution 
was made from the Consolidated Fund, 
so that all of the burden did not fall 
upon the land. He did not deny that 
there was an annual burden upon landed 

roperty, in reference to the third head ; 
But it was a burden which was borne by 
every kind of property. He quite agreed 
that there had been a considerable in- 
crease in taxation for social improve- 
ments; but that increase was thrown upon 
theshops, the manufacturers, and therail- 
ways of the country, as well as upon pro- 
perty. The local rates paid by the landed 
gentry were nota different class of rates 
from those which were paid by other 
classes of the community. He would 
challenge anybody to dispute the state- 
ment that he had made—that the ave- 
rage local rates of this country 
amounted to a fraction over 3s. 3d. in 
the pound. They were considerably 
under that amount in the rural dis- 
tricts; but in all the large towns they 
were considerably over that amount. As 
far as that point was concerned, he did 
not propose to trouble the Committee 
further, because he thought there was a 
still more important question behind all 
this, to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the Committee for a moment 
or two longer, and that was the dispro- 
portion which he humbly conceived to 
exist between real and personal property 
in contributing their fair share to the 
actual burdens of the country. On that 
question he joined issue with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He main- 
tained that industry in this country 
was over-taxed, and that property was 
under-taxed; that an unfair amount 
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of taxation was levied on industry, 
and not an adequate amount on pro- 
perty- The figures which the right 

on. Gentleman gave were clear enough 
in reference to the purpose for which he 
gave them ; but: he (Mr. Fowler) would 
like the Committee to understand the 
full strength of the position, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to take a few years 
beyond those which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to. Aijl the sen- 
sational talk which they had heard 
about £90,000,000 and £160,000,000 
Budgets, and so on, partook a great deal 
of the nature of clap-trap. This country 
carried on two very large businesses in 
regard to the Post Office and Tele- 
graphs, and the larger the expenditure 
the larger would be the income and 
profit. It also carried on a large bank- 
ing business in reference to loans, for 
public works and other purposes, and 
the larger the amount obtained so much 
the better for the country, as the profit 
and income were larger in propor- 
tion. He was not going to underrate 
the burdens actually borne; but in 
raising taxation they had to deal with 
the burdens of the people. What was 
the amount of taxation raised? He did 
not wish to make his remarks of a Party 
character, and he would go no further 
back than the taxation imposed by the 
late Government in the year 1880. The 
income raised by taxation in that year 
was nearly £67,000,000, of which amount 
the sum of £44,500,000 was raised by 
Customsand Excise, andonly £22,500,000 
by Property, Income Tax, Stamps, and 
Death Duties. In 1881 the amount of 
taxation raised was £68,824,000, and 
the proportions were £44,484,000 and 
£24,340,000. In 1882 £46,527,000 were 
were raised by Customs and Excise, and 
under £24,000,000 by Property. In 
1883 £46,500,000 were derived from 
articles of consumption, and £26,500,000 
from property, and in the year just 
closed £46,653,000 were raised from 
Customs and Excise, and £25,000,000 
only from Property and Income Tax. 
It was a very difficult question to say 
what proportion of taxes on articles of 
consumption was paid, he would not 
say by the working classes, but by 
the industrial classes. The use of the 
words ‘ working classes’? was a mis- 
take, because, although the burden of 
taxation was oppressive on those who got 
their living by weekly wages, yet if there 
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was a class upon which taxation fell more 
heavily than any other it was the lower 
sections of the middle-class people, who 
had no property—men who obtained 
their living by their brains and industry 
—the curate, the Nonconformist minis- 
ter, the poor professional man, the doctor, 
the clerk, whose incomes ran from £200 
up to £500, and in whose case the ex- 

enditure of each 1s. had to be watched. 

n the case of the lower middle-class, 
an increase of taxation meant a posi- 
tive deprivation of some family com- 
fort or enjoyment or other. In fact, 
that class felt the burden of taxation 
more than any class of the community. 
Therefore, in adjusting taxation accu- 
rately, the contribution of the industrial 
classes should be taken into account. 
Some years ago, Professor Leone Levi, 
after the Census of 1861, was of opinion 
that two-thirds of the population of the 
country belonged to the working classes 
—the working classes in that case mean- 
ing the working classes pure and simple 
—and one-third to the class above them. 
Those figures had been materially al- 
tered during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. There had been an enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of taxable 
articles, the bulk of which had no doubt 
been consumed by the industrial classes. 
He thought that the amount of rent 
paid was a reliable indication of the 
proportion of classes. In England alone 
they had something like 6,000,000 dwell- 
ing-houses ; 3,000,000 of those dwelling- 
houses were under £10 a-year rent; 
750,000 were between £10 and £15 
a year; and 500,000 between £15 and 
£20 a-year. Therefore, out of the en- 
tire number of 6,000,000 houses, 
4,250,000 were inhabited by people 
who could not afford to pay £20 a-year 
rent. That, he thought, was an indica- 
tion of the number and extent of the 
industrial classes. If they extended the 
figures to Ireland and Scotland, the 
proportions were still greater. There- 
fore, what he ventured to submit to the 
Committee was this—that at least five- 
sixths of the people of this country be- 
longed to the class to whom he was 
alluding, and it was admitted by sta- 
tisticians that the average .consump- 
tion per head was the same in regard 
to all the principal taxed articles. The 
argument which he adduced, then, was 
that five-sixths of the taxation on 
articles of consumption was paid by the 
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industrial classes, and one-sixth only by 
the well-to-do and propertied classes. 
If that were so, out of £46,000,000 
raised by Oustoms and Excise, more 
than £38,000,000 were contributed by 
the industrial classes, and scarcely 
£8,000,000 by the propertied classes. 
In adjusting taxation, they should con- 
sider not only the amount put upon each 
man’s back, but the strength of the 
man’s back to bear it, because by one 
class the burden must be felt far more 
heavily than by another. Without going 
into the question of a graduated Income 
Tax, he submitted that in adjusting the 
due ratio of taxation between direct 
and indirect taxation—between property 
and industry—they were bound to give 
the advantage to industry, because it 
did not possess that reserve fund to fall 
back upon which the propertied classes 
possessed. By those who lived by in- 
dustry every tax upon that industry was 
most acutely felt, while in the case of 
the propertied classes it could only af- 
fect their luxuries, and it rarely affected 
even them. The conclusion he drew was 
this—while he did not challenge the 
Budget of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as there was probably no other 
course open to the right hon. Gentleman 
in the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and without impugning the 
principles of finance which had guided 
him, he wanted to reserve the principle 
that, as between real and personal pro- 
perty, real property did not pay its fair 
ehare of Imperial taxation, and that, as 
between property and industry, the in- 
dustry of this country paid an unfair 
share. He exceedingly rejoiced that 
the articles on which direct taxation 
was placed had been so reduced that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
hardly venture again to propose an in- 
crease. He believed that, in their future 
fiscal system, the industry of the coun- 
try would have to be relieved to a 
greater extent than it had hitherto 
been, and property would, as Mr. Pitt 
said, have to bear a larger burden for 
the discharge of duties which properly 
belonged to it. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he was not going to follow the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) through all his facts and 
figures. He would only say, with all de- 
ference to the hon. Gentleman, that he 
had never heard in so short a speech 
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such a tissue of fallacies as that to which 
the Committee had just listened. The 
facts were all wrong, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from them altogether erro- 
neous. Of course, the hon. Gentleman 
had come down to the Committee tho- 
—— prepared to make this speech. 
Unfortunately he (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) 
did not happen to be prepared, for he had 
come down not intending to speak at all. 
At the same time, he was quite prepared 
to pit his memory against the figures 
which the hon. Member had laid before 
the Committee. What was it that the 
hon. Member said about the rates? He 
believed he was able to quote the figures 
of the hon. Member correctly. He had 
told the Committee that, in 1856, the 
rates amounted to 2s. 2d. in the pound, of 
which 1s. 8d. was for poor rate, and that 
in 1871 they had been reduced to 2s., 
of which 1s. 2d. was for poor rate. Now, 
they had the book of the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) upon 
this subject, which might be regarded, 
so to speak, as a text book; and it would 
be found that the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) hadcom- 
menced with a false principle, by mixing 
up the counties and the boroughs. The 
right hon. Member for Ripon showed 
that the poor rate in the rural parishes 
was 2s. 5d., and since that date they had 
had the cost of maintaining the turn- 
pikes and the sanitary rates thrown 
upon them. Those two charges amounted 
to not less than 6d. in the pound, bring- 
ing up the total burden to 2s. 1ld.; and 
in addition they were maintaining schools 
without levying a rate, which, if they 
were maintained by rate, would amount 
probably to 1d. more, making the total 
amount 3s. in the pound. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER wished to ex- 
= that he had drawn a distinction 

etween the poor rate and the other 
local burdens. He had said that the 
poor rate was 2s. in the pound; but, 
with other rates in addition, the total 
might be raised to 3s. or 3s. 3d. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON begged 
the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He had 
understood him to allude only to the 
poor rate. The hon. Gentleman now 
admitted that the rates amounted to 3s. 
in the pound in the rural parishes; but 
although the hon. Member said that the 
average rate all over England was 3s. 
in the boroughs, it was from 4s. 6d. to 
5s., and sometimes as high as 6s. Some 
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of the burdens borne by the land had 
been altogether ignored by the hon. 
Gentleman ; and he (Sir Baldwyn Leigh- 
ton) would endeavour to point out what 
they were. First of all, the hon. Mem- 
ber had fallen into the mistake of saying 
that this was a tax upon property. His 
(Sir Baldwyn Leighton’s) contention 
was that local rates were a tax upon 
labour. The same fallacy had been put 
forward by the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) and by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) ; but the contention on 
that side of the House was that those 
rates which fell upon the small farmer 
in the rural parishes, and upon the un- 
skilled labourer in the towns, was a tax 
upon labour. That was their position, 
and from that position they were not 
disposed to give way. It was the whole 
difference between them. He maintained 
that it was not a tax upon property, but 
a tax upon labour; whereas the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) contended that it was imposed 
as a tax upon property. He asked the 
Committee to bear with him while he 
endeavoured to point out what the 
burdens were which really did fall upon 
property, and especially landed property. 
And here he would say that he and his 
Friends were quite ready for re-adjust- 
ment, and that, in fact, they asked for 
it. It was because they wanted re-ad- 
justment that they had called attention 
to those things over and over again. 
First of all, he would take the Land 
Tax. It was supposed tc be a tax 
upon land; but it was nothing of the 
kind. Originally, it was an Income Tax 
put on in the time of William and Mary 
in 1693; and if hon. Members would 
refer to the Act which imposed it, they 
would find that it was levied on all in- 
comes. Land only slipped in, and the 
— of the tax was that it should 

e a tax on incomes. Those £2,000,000 
a-year, originally levied on all kinds of 
property, were now only levied upon 
land. {An hon. Memser: It is only 
£1,000,000.) He was aware that it 
appeared to be only £1,000,000; but 
really it was £2,000,000, because there 
was £1,000,000 which had been re- 
deemed, and which must be reckoned. 
Then there was the House Tax, which, 
he believed, was about £1,800,000 or 
£2,000,000 more. There was also the 
rates, which were allowed by the hon. 
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Gentleman to be 3s. in thepound. The 
hon. Member said that they had been 
imposed on the land since the time of 
Elizabeth ; but, in point of fact, it was 
only in 1836 that those rates were im- 
- ed on the land — a petual. 
@ poor rate was levied on rty 
in the time of Elizabeth. The hon, 
Member talked about the great reduc- 
tion of rates which had taken place 
since the time of Mr. Pitt. In the time 
of Mr. Pitt, rates were only pence in the 
pound ; they were now shillings. They 
had doubled and trebled since the time 
of Mr. Pitt, 100 years ago. The hon. 
Member would appear not to have read 
history, or, if he Wed, not to understand 
it. Then they had the tithes also. The 
hon. Member was, perhaps, not aware 
thatthe tithes were put on by HenryIV.; 
that they were originally for the sup- 
port of the poor, and a tax upon in- 
come, but were now a charge upon land. 
Then, again, there was the cost of pro- 
secutions, and Schedule A and Sche- 
dule D of the Income Tax were raised 
on the land. If they went into those 
matters at all, they must go into the 
whole of them, and that was why those 
who were interested in the land asked 
for a re-adjustment of the whole matter. 
It was, unfortunately, the habit of those 
who were constantly bringing those 
questions forward to forget, or to pass 
over, all the other incidence of taxation 
and the injustice which property com- 
plained of. For instance, in the illus- 
tration which the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
gave of the two sons—one inheriting 
£1,500 a-year from Consols, and the 
other £1,500 a-year in land—he omitted 
to take into consideration the fact that 
the Land Tax had to be deducted from 
the latter, and that it was not paid by 
personal property at all. That was an 
important element to be considered. In 
the time of Elizabeth, William and 
Mary, and still later, land represented 
the principal property of the country. 
The population was at that time from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000. The value of 
land had increased comparatively very 
little. About £150,000,000 represented 
the assessment value of land, whereas 
£1,200,000,000 represented the assess- 
ment value of personal property, which 
did not exist in the time of Elizabeth, or 
William and Mary, and hardly existed 
at the commencement of the present 
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century. Those were only a few of the 
facts of the case. He would: not take 
up the time of the Committee by going 
}into the matter further ; and he had only 
ventured to offer those observations, in 
order to show the utter fallacy of the 
arguments which had been put forward 
by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CAINE said he was sorry he was 
not in the House when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer spoke of that portion 
of the Vote of Credit which appertained 
to the Navy. If he rightly understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, he had stated 
that the Estimate of money expended, 
or liabilities incurred, which were given 
to the Treasury by the late Board of 
Admiralty amounted to £2,800,000; 
but he now found that the Estimate 
showed an excess of £850,000. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER : I said that, as far as I could 
understand in the short time I had 
been in Office, liabilities to the ex- 
tent of £500,000 had been incurred 
before that Estimate was furnished 
by the Admiralty, which were not in- 
eluded in it. I endeavoured to com- 
municate with the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassey) on 
the subject, in order that he might be 
here; but I found that I was too late, 
and that he is out of town. 

Mr. CAINE said he was sorry that 
the late Secretary to the Admiralty was 
not in his place; but in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, although he had 
not been aware that it was intended to 
make the statement, he would say that 
their information was carefully col- 
lected by the late Admiralty from 
all the Departments; that the Esti- 
mates were carefully prepared, and 
that they were believed at the time to be 
fair and proper Estimates. He was not 
greatly surprised, himself, atthe assertion 
of the right hon. Gentleman that there 
was an excess on the Estimates. It should 
be remembered, as the Committee knew 
very well, that it was the Execu- 
tive which regulated this matter, and 
that they had not relaxed their pre- 
parations for war during the time the 
late Government held Office; that the 
mercantile cruisers they had to purchase 
were in distant parts of the world ; and, 
under such circumstances, it was not 
easy to estimate what they would cost. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also re- 
ferred to the fact that, although the late 
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Government had ordered a considerable 
number of torpedo boats, they had or- 
dered no torpedo gear, and, therefore, 
it was assumed that the boats were use- 
less. He might inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that this torpedo gear was 
deliberately omitted. The immediate 
object for which those boats were or- 
dered was not the firing of torpedoes, 
but to be fitted up with quick firing 
guns. It was not considered necessary, 
therefore, to provide the boats with tor- 
pedoes at that time. If the right hon. 
Gentleman knew what a torpedo boat 
was, he would know that it was impos- 
sible to hit them with torpedoes. It 
was intended, no doubt, that torpedo 
fittings should ultimately be put in, 
and that they should be eventually 
fitted for torpedo service; but the im- 
mediate object the Board of Admiralty 
had in view was that they should act as 
torpedo catchers in defence of their Fleet, 
and not for the purpose of firing torpe- 
does at the enemy. The real question, 
however, was this—Did the right hon. 
Gentleman think that the late Board of 
Admiralty had spent money unwisely 
and unprofitably ? Because, unless that 
charge were made out, it was not a 
serious{matter to make an error in s0 
difficult a subject as the calculations of 
the cost of securing transports, and the 
fitting out of merchant cruisers, which 
latter was entirely a new experience to 
the Admiralty officials. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he did not 
know what view the country would take 
of the statement which had just been 
made by the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Caine), who appeared to 
consider an error of £500,000 to be of 
no importance at all. He thought the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman showed 
that no very great care could have been 
exercised on the part of those who had 

resented the Estimates to the House. 

t was a remarkable fact that the Esti- 
mates framed by the other side were in- 
variably exceeded, and that it became 
necessary to present Extraordinary Esti- 
mates for additional money which it was 
subsequently found necessary to spend. 
He had not risen, however, for the pur- 
pose of commenting upon the points at 
issue between the hon. Member for 
Searborough (Mr. Caine), the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir Thomas 
Brassey). He had not been in the 
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House during the early yo of the dis- 
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cussion, and had not, refere, heard 
the remarks which gave rise to it. His 
object in rising was to continue, if he 
might be allowed to do so, the discus- 
sion which had been raised upon the 
question of local taxation. They were 
indebted very much to the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
for the figures he had given them, and 
the speech he had made, because there 
could be no doubt that it was a very 
important question; and if there was 
any foundation for the assertion as to 
the partial exemption of land from the 
charges imposed on personal property, 
he could quite understand the feeling of 
dissatisfaction that one class in the coun- 
try should be treated more favourably 
than another in reference to taxation. 
He could not go so far as the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for South Shropshire 
(Sir Baldwyn Leighton) in saying that 
the facts which had been stated were 
altogether fallacious ; but he would con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), if he had 
been a purchaser of land, that he was 
able to obtain it at prices at which 
people in the South of England certainly 
were unable to purchase. He himself 
had been guilty of the extravagance of 
occasionally buying land; but he had 
never yet been able to purchase land at 
@ price to pay 3 per cent. He accepted 
the figures of the hon. Member with the 
greatest pleasure, because he believed 
he should be able to show from the 
illustration which the hon. Member had 
given that the owners of real property 
were treated with injustice. Now, taking 
the case of two persons inheriting, the 
one £50,000 in land, the other £50,000 
in Consols ; from the income in land the 
one would not get more than £1,000 
a-year, but from Consols the other would 
get £1,500. It was impossible to take the 
income derived from £50,000 invested 
in land at anything like £1,500 a-year. 
H would illustrate that, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, by pursuing 
the case put by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and he would take 30 years as 
the period during which two persons— 
sons—would enjoy the respective pro- 
perties. At the end of 30 years there 
would be a great difference between the 
value received from the properties which 
would have to bear their share of the 
Death Duties. The son inheriting the 
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land would have lost £500 for 30 years, 
or £15,000 would have been taken from 
the sum he would otherwise have re- 
ceived. The son who inherited Consols 
would only have to pay 1 per cent 
Legacy Duty on the amount, whereas 
the son of the person who had reai 
property would have been mulcted of 
£15,000; in other words, in the case of 
two sons inheriting estates apparently 
of similar value, one of them would, at 
the end of 30 years, have paid 10 times 
as much as the other. He thought that 
would show the fallacy, he would not 
say which his hon. Friend alone had put 
forward, but the fallacy of those hon. 
Gentlemen who said that those who were 
the owners of landed estates were taxed 
at a much less rate than those who 
owned personal property. His hon. 
Friend had also stated that land had, 
since the days of Elizabeth, been always 
bought and sold subject to the poor 
rate. But the Committee would be 
aware that the rental of land was very 
different now from what it was in those 
days. { Opposition cheers.| He thought 
he should catch hon. Gentlemen opposite 
with that statement. But what was the 
increased rental derived from? It was 
not the result of allowing the land to 
remain idle—the unearned increment as 
it was called by some ; but it arose from 
the money actually spent upon theestate. 
[A laugh.| The late Vice President of the 

uncil of Education (Mr. Mundella) 
laughed at that; but he was not sur- 
prised that the right hon Gentleman 
was so ready to show his ignorance 
of the matter. Speaking from ex- 
perience, he knew that if those who 
had land wanted to get any return 
at all from it, they would be obliged 
constantly to spend money on their 
estate. He knew of a farm which did 
not return him the money he had laid 
out upon it. The Committee would 
perhaps excuse him for alluding to a 
personal matter, by saying that he could 
give chapter and verse to show that 
there were farms from which the owners 
were not receiving a farthing profit. 
He was not a large landowner, but he 
had a farm on which he was not re- 
ceiving a farthing of rent or anything 
for the money he had expended upon it ; 
and so it was throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Take the case of 
the estates of a noble Lord in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the rental of which had 
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been ly increased by ex i 
someel ten and therefore I woul 
be seen that the poor rate, inherited 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth, as 
his hon. Friend said, was charged not 
upon tke unearned increment, but upon 
the money actually laid out upon 
farms—which he wished to point out 
to the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton was practically the same thing for 
this argument as if the property had 
been sold and chan hands. He 
hoped he had made it somewhat 
clearer to hon. Gentlemen opposite, that 
there was some reason for the difference 
always made between real and personal 
property in the incidence of taxation. 
At the time referred to by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, personal 
property in this country was a mere 
bagatelle; but it had enormously in- 
creased; whereas real property had in- 
creased nothing like so much in value, 
and its increase had been, as he had 
shown, derived from the money spent 
upon it, and not from the causes ima- 
gined by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Again, he said it was a fallacy to say 
that the income from the tolls was always 
devoted to paying off debt; the income 
of the roads from the old turnpikes was 
for maintaining the roads, and it was 
the surplus only that went to the pay- 
ment of debt. The highways, a portion 
of the cost of which had always been 
borne by the land, were now called the 
main roads of the country, and were for 
the benefit. generally of landowners, 
farmers, and others living in the loca- 
lities, whose locomotion was not required 
to be so rapid as that of the class he re- 
= gene It was when the railways 
ad been made that the tolls ceased. 


{Mr. H. H. Fowrzr: When the rail- 


ways peid.} He was speaking of the 
turnpikes. One would suppose from what 
had been said that the money that used 
to be paid for their carriages went 
simply to pay off debt; but he had 
shown that was not so—it went partly 
to maintain the roads; but after that, 
there was not sufficient to pay off debt. 
Having been obliged to differ in toto 
with a great deal which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had stated, he 
would say that there was one of 
his speech in which he entirely con- 
eurred with him, and that was where he 
said that that portion of the community 
whom he described as the industrial 
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middle class paid a greater amount of 
taxation than the owners of property. 
That was perfectly true; but the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton appeared 
to have forgotten that the class he re- 
ferred to were much more numerous 
than the class who owned property. 
The amount which the former paid, 
although greater in the aggregate, was 

read over a larger area, and was no- 
thing like so large relatively as that 
paid by the latter. He was glad that 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
had referred to that particular class as 
suffering more than any other from 
direct taxation—that was to say, the 
class composed of professional men, 
clerks and curates, because it was a 
great pleasure to remind the country 
that it was owing to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of a Conservative Go- 
vernment that a considerable conces- 
sion had been made in favour of that 
very class, either by taking off the In- 
come Tax altogether, or by reducing it 
considerably on incomes under £400 
a-year. They had to thank the Con- 
servatives for that; and if it had not 
been for them the class in question 
would have been punished as their 
friends had tried to punish them. Then 
there was another point to which he 
would refer. He had seen many state- 
ments to the effect that a great deal of 
the land of the country paid no Land 
Tax; but he pointed out that nearly 
£1,000,000 had been redeemed. As 
far as the land was concerned, no 
doubt there was only about one-half 
of it under the Land ax for the reason 
stated ; but, notwithstanding that, there 
were many who cried out—“ Here is a 
large portion of the land paying ‘no 
seputien at all,” and they: called on 
Members of Parliament to endeavour to 
get that land taxed. All he could say 
was that he paid 4s. an acre for land 
taxation; and the hard part of it was 
that when land was bought, they could 
not treat the Land Tax as they could 
treat the poor rate and tithe—they had 
to buy the estate nominally free from 
Land Tax, the auctioneer not being 
bound to say whether there’ was any 
Land Tax or not. The result was that, 
as in his own case, land was bought at a 
price as if it were free from Land Tax, 
whereas it was paid as a direct tax by 
the person who purchased the estate. 
Another consideration, which was apt to 
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be forgotten when people were dealing 
with the question of taxation of land as 
compared with the taxation of personal 
property, was this—if a person had 
£50,000 left to him, he was taxed to the 
extent of £500 or £1,000, which amount 
he could obtain at once by simply selling 
Stock without prejudicing the whole 
amount. But with regard to real pro- 
perty the case was entirely different ; to 
raise the tax upon real property by 
selling a portion of it was like chipping 
off a portion of a piece of valuable china 
—the whole suffered by it. The person 
who had to pay Succession Duty on land, 
and who had nothing but land, would 
have to sell or mortgage a portion of his 
land to raise the money, and in that way 

rsons who owned land were punished. 

he hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
had said that there were 4,500,000 
houses of a rental of £20 and under— 
that there were 500,000 of a rental of 
between £15 and £20. But he (Mr. 
Grantham) pointed out that those were 
the houses of the class who were punished 
most. Those people bought their houses, 
which, at 20 years’ purchase, would be 
worth £400. But how could they pay 
Succession Duty? Were they to sell 
their houses? Perhaps houses in the 
district were a drug in the market, and 
they could not sell them. The result 
would be that a man in that position 
would have to mortgage his property to 
raise the duty. But if that was the case 
with small householders, it was, if pos- 
sible, still worse with the smali land- 
owners, whom the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and his supporters were so 
anxious to see increase in this country. 
Take the case of a man who was left 20 
acoss of land; how was he to raise the 
money for the duty, seeing that he 
wanted every farthing he could get for 
cultivating the farm? He believed that 
all who went into this question honestly 
would see that there was a good founda- 
tion for the difference in the incidence of 
taxation, ially as between those 
who inherited a small amount of Consols, 
as he preferred to call it, on the one 
hand, and those who inherited small 
estates in land. If the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were carried out, 
the owners of real property, in the shape 
of houses of £20 a-year’, would suffer in 
the way he had described; and they would, 
moreover, affect the small landowners, 
whose number they desired to see in- 
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crease. For his own part, he would like 
to see the number of small Jandowners 
doubled, because he bgfieved it would 
be for the good of the country; but he 
did not think it would be for their own 
advantage if they were to be taxed in 
the way hon. Gentlemen opposite pro- 
sed. In conelusion, he thanked the 
ommittee for the attention with which 
they had listened to his remarks, which 
were quite unprepared, and arose solely 
on the speech of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton; and he trusted that 
before the next Election took piace hon. 
Members would have taken more trouble 
to find out what were the real merits of 
the case. 

Mr. AtpErwan W. LAWRENCE 
said, he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Grantham) had proved 
most satisfactorily to himself—he did not 
know whether he had to the Committee— 
that if a man had a large property in 
land it would be difficult for him to find 
the money to pay the tax on the estate, 
because he wanted the whole of his 
money and income to keep up the land. 
The argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman applied in the same way to 
small — in land. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) that the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was just 
the Budget that might have been ex- 
pected he would introduce to the Com- 
mittee, and hethought it might belooked 
upon as a provisional Budget of a 
provisional Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of a provisional Government ; and look- 
ing at it in that light they would receive 
it without objection, and he believed it 
would be so regarded by the country. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite made an ex- 
cuse by saying that the local taxation of 
the country had been improperly levied, 
and that, therefore, they ought at all 
times to have an improper Budget to 
make up the amount of Imperial taxa- 
tion. or his own part, he thought 
that when a blot was pointed out with 
reference to Imperial taxation, that blot 
ought to be removed, and that local taxa- 
tion should be relieved when there was 
an opportunity of doing so; but he con- 
tended that when they were trying 
to remedy any injustice it was no an- 
swer to say—‘‘Oh, we cannot remedy this 
injustice until something else is done 
with respect to local taxation.” He 
thought that for a number of years, in 
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every Parliament, that principle had been 
carried too far. They were always say- 
ing—*‘ Before we can remedy that evil 
we must alter local taxation, and before 
we can do that we must remedy some- 
thing else,” and so they went round the 
circle. He thought that no case had 
been made out for allowing real pro- 
perty, any more than leasehold property, 
to escape its just share of taxation ; and 
he could give an instance of injustice 
in the case of the large estates in this 
Metropolis. There were large estates, 
those belonging to aristocratic owners 
and to Companies, and to individuals, 
let on long building leases, on which 
buildings had been erected and great 
interest created in connection with them ; 
and yet, although large portions of the 
original leases had expired, the value of 
the leases was as great as before. When 
the owner bond g mapper * —_ the 
roper y will or devolution, 
eranneue would have to pay both 
Probate and Succession Duty. But at 
the end of, say, 40 years, the leases would 
fall in, and the owner of the freehold 
would let the houses for terms of 21 
years, at rack rentals, and the Govern- 
ment of the day would thenceforward 
receive nothing more from the devolu- 
tion of the leases. He asked the Com- 
mittee whether it was fair that when 
this leasehold property devolved on the 
ground landlord the Imperial Exche- 
uer should receive no further tax 
rom it? The difference between the 
amount paid by the leaseholders during 
their terms and that which the ground 
landlord would have afterwards to 
pay in respect of the property would 
be enormous. Supposing that a lease- 
hold house and a freehold house adjoin- 
ing each other were left severally to two 
sons; the son who received the lease- 
hold ew would have to pay Pro- 
bate Duty on the full value of the house, 
and also Succession Duty according to 
the value of his life; but the son who 
had the freehold house would simply 
have to pay Succession Duty. That 
was an arrangement that was neither 
fair nor equitable, and there was no- 
thing whatever to justify it. That ques- 
tion had been debated year after year ; 
and although there was no answer to 
the argument he had put forward, every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had shrunk 
from proposing a remedy for the re- 
moval of that injustice, He admitted 
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that the incidence of local taxation re- 

uired re-adjustment. ‘The owners in 
the Metropolis who had let their pro- 
perty on lease had done so on condition 
that the tenant paid all the taxes. Since 
the leases were granted taxation had 
risen to a large amount; but the owners 
of the property did not contribute one 
farthing towards it—the occupiers had to 
paythewhole. He maintained that that 
was strictly unfair, because very often 
the occupiers had to pay taxation for 
the improvements of the neighbourhood, 
owing to which improvements they 
would, at the termination of their 
leases, be required to pay additional 
rent for renewals. He was rather sur- 
prised, although he did not regret, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, although he had 
struck out the payment to the full 
amount of Probate Duty on freehold 
property in the manner suggested by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had adopted that part of his Predecessor’s 
Budget which had reference to the tax- 
ing of corporate property. When the 
proposal was made by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he (Mr. Al- 
derman Lawrence), as the Representa- 
tive of many who had to do with 
pers ae property—Livery a 
and others—said that corporate bodies 
never objected to have their property 
taxed in lieu of Succession Duties. 
While adopting that part of the 
Budget introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had let slip the question 
of the devolution of freehold property 
both in houses and land. He (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence) thought that the 
very levying of a tax upon corporate 
property would be a lever to be used for 
bringing freehold property to pay its 
fair share of taxation when it devolved 
by death. It was very ingenious of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Surrey (Mr. Grantham) to 
argue that there was a large number of 
houses in the country so small that it 
was impossible for anyone succeeding to 
them to pay anything in the way of 
Devolution Duty. But those houses, or 
the great majority of them, were lease- 
hold, and were owned by the large 
landed proprietors. Whoever succeeded, 
the houses had to pay Probate Duty 
upon the full value, whatever it might 
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be. It was not his wish to detain the 
Committee longer on this question. It 
was a large question, and one which 
was much better understood in the 
country than it was formerly. He 
was convinced the people would soon 
be found asking why freehold house 
property and freehold land property 
should escape the taxation when they 
devolved by death any more than 
leasehold property. The only reason 
why it had escaped taxation so long was 
that those who were chiefly interested 
in that description of property had great 
power and influence in both Houses of 
Parliament. He did not anticipate that 
the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would meet with any opposi- 
tion. He had considered it his duty to 
make those remarks, holding, as he did, 
the opinion that great injustice was done 
by the manner in which leasehold pro- 
perty was treated in comparison with 
freehold property. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, the Commit- 
tee were indebted to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) for firing off his 
torpedo, which, although entirely unex- 
pected, had been very successful. The 
hon. Gentleman was essentially fair ; he 
would not put before the Committee 
any figures or statements which he did 
not feel he was thoroughly justified in 
putting forward; and if anyone was in 
& position to show him that he had 
made statements which were not to be 
supported, he would withdraw from the 
position he had taken up. Now, he 
wished to point out to the hon. Gentle- 
man that he had entirely omitted to take 
notice of that which exhibited a large 
amount of taxation on real property as 
compared with personalty. The first 
thing the hon. Gentleman omitted to 
notice was that the Income Tax was 
levied on the gross rental in all cases of 
real property, that gross rental by no 
means representing the net rental, but 
being a sum largely in excess of it. To 
entirely omit such a fact as that could 
not be considered a fair proceeding, 
unless, as he had no doubt, it was in 
this case an accidental omission. The 
hon. Member would see that in estimat- 
ing the difference of the burdens which 
fell on real property as compared with 
personal property he would arrive at an 
entirely fallacious conclusion, unless he 
noticed the injury which was done 
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directly to real property by the levying 
of the Income Tax on the gross value. 
Again, it was constantly said that 
houses must be provided for the labour- 
ing classes. He would like to ask the 
hon. Gentleman if he had taken the 
slightest trouble to ascertain what was 
the amount spent by landlords in erect- 
ing labourers’ cottages? How many 
thousands and tens and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds were spent in that 
way, and with what result? Landlords 
took money from the funds, or from 
various investments in stocks or shares, 
where it was liable to no rating, to em- 
ploy it in the fulfilment of what they 
were told was one of their highest 
duties, and then it became liable to 
rating. Was it fair to omit such a fact 
when a comparison was being made 
between the taxation on real and per- 
sonal property? Then they were told 
that it was well that the number of 
independent owners of land should be 
increased ; that they should resuscitate 
that great and independent race which 
he regretted had so much disappeared 
—the yeoman farmers. But how was 
the yeoman farmer to continue to exist, 
even if they were to bring him into 
possession by unnatural and artificial 
means, in the face of a severe, an unfair, 
and a crushing burden of taxation? 
There was another argument of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton which 
ought to be met, and it was that the 
burden of the poor rate was imposed on 
land solong ago that itwasnowno burden 
at all. What did that argument lead 
to? The burden of the highway rate 
had been imposed for a certain number 
of years. If the owners of the land 
could manage to pay their proportion of 
the rate for a century, was it to be said 
that the rate was no longer a burden on 
the land? The education rate was 
recently imposed. If it remained as a 
burden on the land for 50 or 100 years, 
and land was bought and sold subject 
to it, was it to be said it was no burden 
at all? There had been a charge for 
police on the land for a generation, 
and land had been bought and sold 
subject to it. Was it to be con- 
tended for a moment that because 
land had changed hands within the last 
20 years, subject to the burden of pro- 
viding a large portion of the expenses 
of the police, the police rate was no bur- 
den on the land? The argument of the 
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hon. Gentleman was completely value- 
less. The fact that they had a right to 
look at was whether property, be it real, 
be it personal, be it industrial, be it 
what it might, paid its full and fair 
share of taxation? What he claimed 
for real property was that it should be 
treated on an equality with income de- 
rived from personalty. He and all 
those who had been associated together 
on the local taxation question for many 
years past demanded this, and nothing 
more than this—that the burden of 
taxation, be it on real property—houses 
or land—or on personalty, be it for local 

urposes or for Imperial purposes, should 
be levied with absolute fairness and ab- 
solute equality; then, and then only, 
they would have no cause of complaint. 
The hon. Member who last addressed 
the Committee(Mr. Alderman Lawrence) 
said that, in regard to the grievances to 
which he alluded, he was always put off 
by being told—‘‘ Oh, we cannot remedy 
this until something else is done.” That 
was the very answer which was always 
given to him (Mr. Paget) and his 
Friends. The House had again and 
again recognized by vote that the bur- 
den of local taxation was such as to de- 
mand immediate attention. How was 
it that it had never come to pass that 
effect was given to the Resolution of the 
House? It was because they had always 
been put off by the ery—‘‘ Wait for your 
county government; wait for your local 
reforms; wait till these things take 
place, and then a financial remedy will 
be afforded you.” But they had waited 
in vain toolong. It would not do to let 
it go forth that there was anything ap- 
proaching a shadow of truth in the state- 
ment that Jand escaped its fair burdens. 
It might be that land escaped certain 
Imperial burdens ; but then it was doubly 
taxed locally. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton said that 
the larger the amount raised by local 
loans the better. Those words of the 
hon. Gentleman astonished him, because 
he knew the extent to which local loans 
had increased. When he remembered 
that vast sums of debt were being in- 
curred by Local Authorities, it was too 
much to hear from the hon. Member 
that the larger the amount raised in that 
way the better. He was afraid the hon. 
Gentleman had in his mind the borough 
of Wolverhampton. He (Mr. Paget) 
recollected hearing in that House the 
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right hon. Gentleman the late President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) speak in terms of 
approbation of a loan of £600,000 
which had been signed that day with the 
borough of Wolverhampton. What had 
been the result? They had made Wol- 
verhampton adesert. [Mr. H.H. Fowrer: 
No!] The hon. Member might say no; 
but he (Mr. Paget) had a personal ac- 
quaintance with Wolverhampton. He 
went there a short time ago to find acres 
of land lying deserted by the magnificent 
scheme to which the loan of £600,000 
had been applied. The rates of Wol- 
verhampton had been raised to such a 
pitch that the place had been ruined. 
[Mr. H. H. Fowrer: No!] It was his 
(Mr. Paget’s) misfortune to have an in- 
timate acquaintance with the town; it 
was his misfortune to be the possessor 
of a few acres of land in the neighbour- 
hood; it was his misfortune to know 
that the rates had been raised to such 
an extent that they formed such a burden 
that many places in the vicinity were in- 
creasing in population with a rapidity 
for which Wolverhampton would look 
in vain. He admitted that there was 
much to be done in the way of local re- 
forms, and in many of them he heartily 
concurred ; but when it was said that 
the larger the amount of local loans 
raised the better, he —— 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Gentleman had completely misunder- 
stood him. What he had said was that 
the more loans were granted the greater 
was the corresponding profit to the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he was sorry 
if he had misunderstood the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He took down the hon. Gentle- 
man’s words, and thought he was placing 
a fair interpretation upon them. They 
had, however, to thank the hon. Mem- 
ber for bringing the question before the 
Committee. They wanted daylight to 
be thrown upon it. They wanted the 
whole truth in that matter to be told. 
If it could be justly proved that there 
was any class of property which did not 
bear its fair share of the burdens of the 
country, he did not care what happened 
as long as the injustice was removed. 
If the result of the investigation was to 
put more taxation on land, good and 
well; but let the investigation be com- 
plete. Do not let them have recrimina- 
tions—‘ You are not taxed, and you are 
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not taxed.” The owners of land had 
nothing to lose by a thorough inquiry 
and by a plain statement of the facts. 
He wished that the whole truth should 
be put clearly before the nation at large, 
so that every man might know how the 
matter stood. He asked for nothing, 
demanded nothing, but absolute justice, 
absolute fairness, absolute equality of 
taxation for all classes of property in 
respect of Imperial and local matters. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
wished to detain the Committee by mak- 
ing a few remarks which meant prac- 
tically a Notice of opposition to one part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Budget— 
an opposition which he was sufficiently 
impartial to give Notice of when the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) in- 
troduced hisscheme. His confidence in 
the personal sense of justice of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was severely shaken by 
the right hon. Gentleman’s adoption of 
the proposal of his Predecessor with re- 
ference to corporate land. He doubted 
if the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
of the gross scandal he had sanctioned 
by his adoption of that proposal. Take, 
for example, one case of the injustice 
which would be permitted. There were 
some 500,000 acres of the very best land 
in the country belonging to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners and to the Col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge. Under 
the Income Tax Acts those lands were 
exempted from Income Tax; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, himself a land- 
owner, and surrounded by landowners 
paying Income and Succesiion Duty, 
now proposed to the House of Commons 
to confirm, not the exemption that 
existed, but to confer a statutory ex- 
emption upon those and other corporate 
lands. He (Mr. Arnold) did not hesi- 
tate to say that that was a scandalous 
proposal. What did it amount to? The 
late Prime Minister had described the 
exemption asa grant. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed to take out of every poor 
man’s pocket a certain sum of money in 
order that he might make a grant to the 
richest Church Corporation and the 
richest Universities in the whole world. 
He ventured to make that observation 
because he heard his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer when he pean’ to take the 
second reading of the Budget Bill. He 
presumed the right hon. Gentleman 
would introduce a new measure, and 
allow the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract to drop. 
On the second reading of the Bill he 
should condemn the exemption which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to the House, unless, indeed, the 
right hon. Gentleman, on reflection, 
himself suggested the repeal of the 
scandalous exemption which it was now 
proposed to give to corporate and other 
lands. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would not 
refer to the burdens on real property, 
which had been ably stated by hon. 
Gentlemen who had preceded him; but 
he would point out that there was a very 
large class of personal property in the 
country which passed from hand to hand, 
and which entirely escaped duty. There 
was an immense number of houses in 
the country all well furnished. The 
furniture was property, yet it paid no 
duty on transfer. On pictures no duty 
was paid. There was a large amount 
of property in plate, jewels, and other 
similar articles, and yet no duty was 
paid on its transfer. There were other 
classes of property, too, of a commer- 
cial character, which did not pay any 
duty. Take the goodwill of a business, 
which on transfer produced a large sum 
of money. That was property ofa valu- 
able character ; but he was not aware it 
paid any duty. Stock-in-trade too was 
property, but it was not subjected to 
duty. The number of financial trans- 
actions which went on from day to day 
in the City of London which escaped 
taxation was almost incredible. He 
did not think, therefore, that in deal- 
ing with the two classes of property 
these considerations ought to be lost 
sight of. The question of the Succes- 
sion Duty on land was a very tech- 
nical one. It was a fact that there 
was a considerable hardship in respect 
of the Succession Duty in consequence 
of the terms used in the Act. Cases 
were constantly occurring in which ae 
perty was liable to the 10 per cent duty 
on account of the use of the words 
‘« predecessor in title,” whereas it would 
only be liable to the 1 per cent duty if 
other words were employed. With re- 
spect to the assessment of the Succession 
Duty on the life interest, it should be 
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observed that it was levied upon pro- 
perty which was permanent in its nature, 
and which was, as it were, always under 
the hand of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; whereas personalty on which 
dues had once been paid might be car- 
ried out of the country, or otherwise 
disposed of in such a manner as never 
again to become liable to duty here. 
Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON said, he 
had to apologize for troubling the Com- 
mittee; but he wished to congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the clear 
statement he had made under somewhat 
difficult and painful conditions. The 
proposals themselves were at least 
simple, and, he thought, on some 
points, deserved the congratulations of 
hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House. In the first place, 
he would venture to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on his proposal 
to make an alteration in the Budget 
proposals as brought in a couple of 
months ago in that he was not going 
to anticipate the Sinking Fund of next 
year. He could not help thinking that 
the principle of anticipating the Sinking 
Fund and the paying off of a part of the 
National Debt was a somewhat dan- 
gerous one; and he was well satisfied that 
the right hon. Gentleman had thought 
right to make an alteration in that re- 
spect. In other respects he saw that 
‘‘coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore.” There was in the Budget pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman a 
very dark shadow in many respects. 
He could not help thinking that, whilst 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House had described the late Budget 
as a £100,000,000 one, they should 
describe the present proposals as a 
100,000,000 Vote Budget. He could 
not help thinking that it was, to some 
extent, a popularity Budget. The effect 
of the proposals before the Committee 
was that the Treasury should have 
power to issue £4,000,000 of Treasury 
Bills to meet the requirements of the 
moment. The late Government had 
given them good hopes that £2,000,000 
of the £11,000,000 would not really be 
required ; but now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) came 
down and asked them to pass a Budget 
with a deficit of £4,000,000; and, so 
far as he (Mr. Buxton) could under- 
stand it, he did not hold out any hope 
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that any part of that £4,000,000 
would not be spent. It was to be re- 
gretted that the Committee should be 
called on to pass such a Budget as this, 
and he would venture to offer his 
humble protest against such a system of 
finance. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that he had done his best to carry 
out a principle which he admitted was a 
sound one—namely, that on this occa- 
sion, when there was a special require- 
ment for the financial demands of the 
country, some indirect taxation should 
have been put on as well as direct taxa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
found, however, after very careful search, 
that there was no article on which he 
could put indirect taxation except tea if 
he gave up beer and spirits. That con- 
clusion showed, to a certain extent, the 
wisdom of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in having ventured, just be- 
fore the General Election, to propose in- 
direct taxation on beer and spirits. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
the right hon. Gentleman would, no 
doubt, admit, had spoken somewhat in 
favour of a duty on tea; but he had 
said that such a tax would be too un- 
popular for even the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) to propose on such an occa- 
sion as this—just on the eve of a General 
Election. It was to be regretted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
endeavoured to make this a popularity 
Budget to such an extent as not to raise 
any money by indirect taxation, whilst 
there was such a large increase in di- 
rect taxation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was going to put 14d. on the In- 
come Tax, and was about to do that with- 
out any indirect taxation; and would 
there not be some justification required 
for an 8d. Income Tax if, at the end of 
the year, they found there was to be a 
‘‘ great change in the financial arrange- 
ments of the country?” An inquiry was 
to be held into the causes of the depres- 
sion in trade, and in regard to the mea- 
sures to be adopted to put an end to that 
depression ; and with the hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin) sitting on 
the Front Ministerial Bench he could 
easily imagine that that inquiry was 
only to have one result, and that they 
would see a bold return to putting pro- 
tective duties on foreign imported arti- 
cles. Why, if that were really to come 
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to pass—if they were really to see this 
great change in the fiscal arrangements 
of the country, surely the Income Tax 
payers could reasonably complain that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had just come into power at a little more 
than a week’s notice, had, by his Budget 
arrangement, ventured to maintain the 
Ineome Tax at the abnormally high 
figure of 8¢. They would surely com- 
lain that he ought to have waited a 
ittle longer, until the result of the in- 
quiry had become known. They would 
surely say that he need not have levied 
that large amount upon them at that 
time. He (Mr. Buxton) must ask pardon 
of the Committee for having detained it 
on that occasion ; but he felt that with 
the large deficit they were asked to 
carry on for the next two years—a prin- 
ciple which he hoped every hon. Mem- 
ber, at least on that oe Opposition ) 
side of the House, would most heartily 
condemn — some protest was necessary 
from him. He thanked the Committee 
for having listened to him. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he thought that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Andover (Mr. Francis Buxton) had en- 
tirely left out of view, in the remarks 
he had just addressed to the Committee, 
the fact that the arrangements proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were simply 
those which remained of the recent pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Childers), and which had 
not been condemned by a vote of the 
House. He, for one, could not admit 
that that condemnation had proceeded 
only from the action of Gentlemen who 
now sat on the Ministerial side. The 
cause of the failure of the Budget of the 
late Government was the deliberate re- 
fusal of the ordinary majority of the 
House of Commons to support it. The 
condemnation which had been passed on 
it had been the condemnation of a large 
body of the Liberal Party, who must, 
accordingly, be held responsible for the 
disappearance from the Budget of those 
particular proposals which were con- 
demned by that vote. For his own part, 
he heartily rejoiced that in a state of 
affairs almost unparalleled—quite un- 
paralleled in the present generation—in 
which an enormous and sudden increase 
of expenditure for great national pur- 
poses had been called for at a moment 
when trade, agriculture, and industry 
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were all profoundly depressed—the coun- 
try should be spared an oppressive in- 
crease of taxation. The means by which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to provide 
for this immense and sudden deficiency 
were means peculiarly appropriate in the 
present condition of things. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to borrow by 
Exchequer Bills. Well. it unfortu- 
nately happened that the trade of the 
country was in so stagnant and miserable 
a condition that the money which ought 
to be employed in it was lying, to a 
large extent, idle and unoccupied ; 
and thus the very circumstances that 
rendered the country unusually unable 
to bear an addition to the ordinary 
burden of taxation enabled the OChan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to borrow money 
at an extraordinarily low rate of interest. 
He thought no more complete justifica- 
tion of such arrangements as those now 
proposed could be conceived. He would 
not attempt to enter into the question 
introduced in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), which seemed altogether 
foreign to the subject in hand. This 
was not the proper occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the great question of local 
taxation. ‘That speech was, he con- 
ceived, directed not to the Business of 
the House, but rather to the purposes 
of the coming General Election. But 
the charge of acting with a view to the 
coming General Election could hardly 
be laid at the door of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in connection with the 
proposals he had submitted. They were 
arrangements of an entirely provisional 
character, and they were merely made 
from the pressing circumstances of the 
year. It was clear it would have been 
utterly impossible to pass a Budget of 
complete, new, and necessarily compli- 
cated arrangements in the month of 
July. But the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Andover had spoken of the pro- 
posed inquiry into the existing depres- 
sion of trade and industry. The hon. 
Member assumed that that inquiry was 
likely to lead to a complete alteration in 
the system of taxation in this country. 
If it did so, it could only be in conse- 
quence of the facts brought out by the 
inquiry being of such a character as to 
lead the great majority of the country to 
desire a change in the fiscal system, and 
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cessary under the circumstances. He 
(Mr. Ecroyd) should not attempt to pre- 
judge that question. That might be the 
result of the inquiry, or it might not; 
but, at least, the investigation would 
bring to light a great deal that was 
now hidden from them, and would enable 
the public to form a much sounder 
judgment upon those questions in the 
future than they had been able to form 
in the past. He was firmly convinced 
that that inquiry, if fearlessly and 
honestly conducted, would bring to light 
a great deal of information not only in 
regard to fiscal questions, but in regard 
to other matters connected with com- 
mercial and industrial affairs that 
awaited settlement; and he rejoiced 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
had the wisdom and the courage to in- 
stitute that inquiry at the present time. 
He believed it would meet with the 
general approval of the people of this 
country; but, at all events, he knew it 
would cause a feeling of the deepest 
joy and satisfaction in the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
of the labouring classes. The objec- 
tions which could be taken to such an 
inquiry were apparently set forth in an 
Amendment which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) had placed on the Notice Paper 
of the House. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Ecroyd) that the objection grounded on 
the sibility of raising expectations 
which could not be fulfilled was one of 
the most empty that could be imagined. 
It was as if, in the case of serious 
disease having attacked some member 
of a family, and a proposal having been 
made to call in physicians, in order to 
ascertain the nature of the disease, some 
friend of the family should say—‘‘ Do not 
inquire closely into the nature of this 
disease or its symptoms, lest you should 
raise expectations of a cure that will 
probably be disappointed.” That was 
not sound advice, and he did not think 
it would meet with the approval of the 
great mass of the people of this country. 
He was sorry to detain the, Committee 
at so much length; but there was one 
other question he should like to make 
a remark upon. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had spoken of the fact 
that the industries of this country were 
overtaxed. He (Mr. Ecroyd) admitted 
it to the fullest extent. He believed 
the industries of this country were over- 
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taxed and overburdened in the strenuous 
struggle they had to maintain with fo- 
reign countries under most unjust and 
unequal conditions; and there was no 
burden more grievous than the special 
taxation levied for local purposes on 
land and buildings, which were the great 
bases of all their industries. That heavy 
and increasing taxation of land and build- 
ings and the dwellings of the workers 
was a matter that would certainly have 
to be inquired into with a view of re- 
lieving their industries. In agreeing, 
therefore, with the statement of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton that 
the industries of the country were over- 
taxed, he dissented from the view that 
they should be relieved by increasing 
the burdens on land and buildings. He 
would rather say that the cure was to 
be found in bringing under the scope 
of taxation the enormous amount of 
capital held in this country invested in 
foreign land and buildings, and foreign 
manufactories and works, the products 
of which were brought here, duty free, 
to compete with our own industries. He 
believed that in this would be found the 
chief remedy for the over-taxation of 
their industries. Relief would be secured 
in a two-fold sense. They would re- 
lieve their own industries from an unjust 
burden, and, to a certain extent, impose 
it on the shoulders of those who in all 
fairness ought to bear a share of 
it. That would be an inevitable ele- 
ment in the future re-arrangement of 
fiscal matters in this country. But, as 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
had said, all those matters were to be 
remitted tothe verdict of the constituen- 
cies. To that verdict he (Mr. Ecroyd) 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might ap- 
peal with great confidence, for he had 
shown a sympathy and consideration for 
the suffering industries of the nation 
which had been rare of late years, and 
which would be highly appreciated by 
the people. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, there was one 
object which the Committee had to pro- 
vide for, and that had been frequently 
alluded to—namely, the subventions to 
local taxation. That was not the op- 
portunity to discuss that question ; but 
they must take it as a fact, in their 
general financial discussion, that that 
item was a growing one in the annual 
Estimates. They were adding, from 
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a to _— on a oe * one Party 
or the other, to that and im t 
item in aid of the seeabeetens Whether 
or not it was a right thing to be done, 
it was certain it was the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time to provide, in some equitable way, 
for the payment of those subventions. 
Though they had been increasing year 
by year, the taxpayer looked into the 
burdens, and never found that there was 
any attempt made to adjust the bur- 
dens put on the land for Imperial pur- 
poses, and bring them into harmony 
with the burdens put upon personal 
roperty. Year after year the assimi- 
ation of Succession Duties and Legacy 
Duties had been spoken of. The sub- 
ject had been brought forward by the 
resent Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 

ladstone), who had admitted that it 
was a most important question ; and yet, 
on the eve of a General Election, both 
Parties were compelled to say—‘‘ We 
have come forward every year to re- 
duce the burdens on land, and yet we 
have never had the courage to make the 
land pay the same taxes as personal pro- 
perty.” There was, as he himself could 
testify, a strong feeling in the country 
against the injustice of that state of 
things. Ordinary occupiers had to pay 
heavy rates, and they found that al- 
though Parliament came forward, year 
after year, with payments in aid of 
rates, they never had to pay any less. 
For instance, the lessees of the land held 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
knew that when they died their succes- 
sors would have to pay sums varying in 
amount; but, whatever the amount might 
be, it was unjustly in excess of what 
was paid by the owners of the ground 
rents. A great deal had beca done to 
attempt to show that that was not a real 
injustice ; and the hon. and learned 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Grant- 
ham) had especially distinguished him- 
self by drawing what he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
considered most fallacious conclusions 
from facts admitted. The average 
amount of money paid in Succession 
Duty was 1{ per cent, whereas on per- 
sonal property they never got below 3 
per cent, and they often went up to 9, 
10, and 12 percent. They on the Libe- 
ral side of the House were frequently 
twitted with not being alive to the claims 
of the lucal taxpayer. He would suggest 
that if the parties who held that opinion 
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—— for equalizing, as far as they 
could, the sutiiaal tribute which land 
and personalty had to pay, they would 
come with a much better grace and re- 
ceive a larger share of support on this 
subject in the House. There was a 
question of principle behind it ; but still 
they could, some of them, go before 
their constituents and say that an at- 
tempt was being made by some Party in 
the State to remedy the grievance. He 
was sorry that this Budget would have 
to go to the country practically without 
discussion on its merits; but he thought 
that before the Tax Bill went through 
its several stages it would be the duty 
of the right hon. Gentleman below him 
(Mr. Childers) to show the fallaciousness 
and weakness upon which it was based. 
It was not a right thing that they, on 
the eve of the Dissolution, should silently 
allow a Budget to pass which was one 
of the most improvident and spendthrift 
which had ever been brought before the 
House of Commons. There had been 
one point in recent arguments of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself now said 
he was unable to substantiate. That 
close, careful examination he lately gave 
to the proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) went for nothing. The late 
Government had been turned out on 
certain statements and financial criti- 
cisms ; and yet, when they came to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Successor 
whether he had adopted the very con- 
clusions on which he threw out the late 
Administration, he said he was unable 
todo so. A great deal of interest had 
been taken in the country a month ago 
in the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the duty on tea should be 
raised as well as on spirits and beer. The 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) had made himself con- 
spicuous in that House and elsewhere in 
demanding an increased duty on sugar. 
The country believed that something of 
that kind would be introduced into the 
Budget ; and yet the House of Commons 
was now told that no statesman, either 
Liberal or Conservative, would have the 
courage to do that. There could be no 


greater or more crushing condemnation 
of the manner in which the Government 
had come into Office than the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman that night. 
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He (Mr. M‘Laren) hoped the country 
would take notice of this—that the Go- 
vernment had come into Office on pre- 
tences and arguments that they were 
not able to substantiate. He hoped that 
in the course of the Autumn they would 
have on the part of the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party a pledge that they would 
undertake the thorough-going reform of 
what were called the Death Duties, and 
a proper adjustment of taxation between 
real and personal property. 

Mr. HARRIS said, the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. M‘Laren) who 
had just sat down had complained that 
real property was lightly taxed, whilst 
unjustly heavy burdens were imposed 
a personal property. Well, he (Mr. 

arris) happened to be an owner of 
both kinds of property, and he found 
that the burdens on his real property 
were very real indeed—in fact, he paid 
at least 10 times as much in the form of 
various burdens on his iand for national 
purposes as he paid on his personal pro- 
perty. Moreover, worse than that, when 
applied to land used for productive pur- 
poses, it all came out of industrial pur- 
suits, because, as an agriculturist, he was 
competing on most unequal terms with 
agriculturists abroad, who had immense 
advantages over him. He was com- 
peting with the owners of virgin soil, 
and men who took advantage of all the 
native resources of the soil, on the prin- 
ciple of exhaustion ; whilst it was a 
source of considerable expenditure to 
him to renew artificially the recuperative 
energies of the land. Moreover, as a 
large employer of agricultural labour, he 
ought to be relieved, in some degree, 
from contributing to the maintenance of 
the poor. The real burdens of taxation 
of all kinds imposed on agricultural land 
must fall on the industry of farming in 
this country. The burdens on agri- 
culture, he could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, were, therefore, very 
real indeed, and stood very much in the 
way of the prosperity of this most useful 
industry. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), he under- 
stood, had in his speech admitted that 
the taxes fell very heavily on the in- 
dustries of the country. He (Mr. Harris) 
could bear out the hén. Member so far as 
farming wasconcerned. He thought the 
agriculturist ought to stand in a very 
different position to any other producer, 
seeing the immense national import- 
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ance of our home supply of food. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that the landowners had bought their 
lands with all the burdens on them ; but 
that was not the case. When most of 
them bought their land it stood in a very 
different position to that it occupied to- 
day. Its produce was protected ; con- 
sequently the owners and occupiers 
received most of those charges again in 
the price they obtained for the produce. 
Before the English yeoman farmer 
could take anything for himself, he had 
to maintain the Church of England and 
the poor of the country to a very large 
extent. He was a large employer of 
labour, and he (Mr. Harris) maintained 
that if anyone ought to be to a large 
extent freed from the poor rate it was 
the farmers. Instead of that, the rate 
was levied upon the assessed value, 
which was often more than the net 
rental; and he had to pay, perhaps, 10 
times as much as the nearest tradesman, 
who was very likely doing a more pro- 
fitable business, and who occupied a 
house and small buildings. The trades- 
man would be assessed for his house 
and small buildings at one-tenth the 
amount the farming class had to pay on 
their business premises. Why was he, 
a farmer, to pay police rates in excess of 
others who had movable property which 
could far more easily be stolen? Police 
rates ought to be raised from people 
who owned diamonds and valuable 
things which were portable, and the 
agricultural land ought to be relieved 
to a corresponding extent. Suppose 
that the distress in the country be- 
came much greater than at present. 
Suppose that the labouring classes be- 
came so poor that they rose against the 
property of the country, what descrip- 
tion of property would they take first ? 
Would it be personal property or land ? 
Of course, they would first seize per- 
sonal property; and so far as personal 
property was concerned it wasimpossible, 
at present, to say that it hore any bur- 
dens at all. They could not say whether 
the Income Tax even was paid on the 
actual income or not; whereas upon land 
it was a simple process to levy it upon 
the gross rental, without any reference 
to the annual outlay necessary, and which 
ought to be first deducted therefrom. 
There was no doubt that land at present 
was not producing anything like the 
sums which appeared in the Board of 
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Trade Returns. He did not think that 
the actual amount of rental in England 
and Wales exceeded £30,000,000, al- 
though the Board of Trade Returns 
fixed it as high as £48,000,000. There 
was a vast amount of land which was 
worth nothing at all, and would not pay 
for expending money upon it in improve- 
ments. As a matter of fact, the im- 
provements often cost a lot more than 
the land was worth; and, therefore, in 
putting taxes upon the land, they 
were really placing them upon the im- 
provements. He considered it most 
unfair to tax the agricultural land, and 
by that means prevent the farmers and 
owners of land in this country from 
competing with the farmers and owners 
of land abroad. The farmer ought to 
be taxed on nothing beyond the value 
of his house, and then he would pay 
quite as much as other people. Hon. 
Members opposite imagined it to bea 
fine thing to have all this food coming 
into the country from abroad, and, no 
doubt, it was a good thing for the poor 
to have cheap food ; but it would be far 
more satisfactory still if the English 
farmer had the opportunity of pro- 
ducing it. The more taxes they placed 
upon an industry like farming, the 
less able the farmers were to compete 
with foreigners. He thought that real 
property, such as agricultural land, 
ought to be treated as industrial pro- 
perty. If the burdens on the land fell 
upon the landlord, he was unable to do 
what he ought to do for the tenant, and 
if they fell on the tenant he could not 
compete with the foreigner; whereas if 
they fell on the man who farmed his 
own land, how could he possibly compete 
with the virgin soils of foreign countries? 
There never was atime in the history 
of England when agricultural land re- 
quired more doing to it in the shape of 
improvements, all over the country, than 
now. But they found hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite going all over 
the country and making speeches about 
the extra burdens which ought to be 
put upon it, and the ransom. due from 
it. How, under such circumstances, 
could they expect the landlords to do 
anything for their tenants, notwith- 
standing the fact that there never was 
a time when the tenant farmers wanted 
more doing for them? The landlords 
desired to lay out money in improve- 
ments; but they were afraid to do so. 
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He (Mr. Harris) during the last 15 years 
had laid out more money in agricultural 
improvements than his estate was origi- 
nally worth; but for every extra £100 
he laid out, he had a fear as to what the 
result would be. He knew very well 
that it was not a question of taking £100 
out of Consols, and losing the 3 per cent 
interest which he would otherwise get 
upon it; but it was a question of the 
rates that would be placed upon the land 
afterwards. It, therefore, became simply 
a question of a reduction of capital, 
and how could improvements in farming 
be expected if they were continually 
putting heavier burdens on the soil, 
which was the raw material which the 
farmer used, just as much as cotton was 
the raw material which the manufacturer 
used? He was willing to admit that 
there ought to be one rule in regard to 
the succession of property; but they must 
oppose anything extra in the shape of 
a burden being put upon the land, whe- 
ther a Death Duty or anything else, 
until the grievances of which the agri- 
cultural interest complained had been 
removed. All the burdens which now 
lay on land had been put upon it under 
totally different principies from those 
which now existed ; and when the repeal 
of the Corn Laws took place those bur- 
dens ought to have been removed at the 
same time. When farms were put up in 
the market, they found no bidder for 
them. There were at that moment 
farms in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
which were let simply upon the terms 
that the tenant should pay the ordi- 
nary outgoings, but that he should 
actually pay no rent at all. He saw no 
probability of grain or wheat going up 
in price. He was afraid it was much 
more likely to go down; and yet, under 
such circumstances and at such a time, 
it was proposed to increase the burdens. 
It seemed to him utterly absurd and 
ridiculous to propose such a thing, and 
he was glad that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had put his foot down in 
the interests of that which would be 
found to be the staple interest of the 
country, when all other industrial inte- 
rests were gone. 

GenEeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
was understood to say that as the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
had indicated that it was highly probable 
the present Government would be in 
Office when the next Budget was brought 
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before the House, he would express a 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would turn his attention to the heavy 
duties now levied on gold and silver 
plate, and to the interference with free 
trade by hall marking, and would see 
his way to abolishing those duties. There 
could benodoubt that these interferences 
impeded trade, and thereby diminished 
thedemand for skilled workmen. It would 
be found that two or three days’ employ- 
ment in the week were very general. 
The result was that the fine hand work of 
gold and silver manufacturers was less 
advanced than it would be if the artizan 
directed all his time to the art. The 
tax yielded but little to the Treasury, 
though the rate of taxation was heavy, 
being at least 30 per cent on the value 
of the metals used. A Select Committee 
had already reported in favour of the abo- 
lition of duties, and during the last four 
years the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been in favour of abolition. The 
prevailing cause had been the fear of a 
heavy drawback being demanded by 
the holders of stocks. That fear ought 
not to prevent abolition, seeing that one 
year’s income, say £70,000, would suffice 
to repay the duties levied for one year’s 
stock. 

Sm GEORGECAMPBELL remarked, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that he had the task of providing 
a sum of money equivalent to that 
which would have been produced if 
the proposal of the late Government 
for imposing increased duties upon 
spirits and beer had been adopted. The 
right hon. Gentleman had done it by 
the simple process of not finding the 
money at al], but borrowing. Although 
he (Sir George Campbell) thought it was 
bad finance not to provide for the expen- 
diture of the year, he was afraid that the 
course which had been taken could not 
be avoided in the present instance ; and, 
therefore, he would say no more upon the 
subject. But they had now reached the 
enormous expenditure of £100,000,000, 
and had got to find £9,850,000 upon 
a Vote of Credit; and he wanted to 
know what the Government were spend- 
ing their money upon? In regard both 
to the Army mx Navy expenditure, 
he wished to know how the money 
was going? In particular he desired 
to know what the Soudan War, which 
was estimated to the 3lst of March 
last to cost £1,600,000, had really cost, 
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because they had already been told 
that the Estimate would have to be ex- 
tended to £4,500,000; although, at a 
subsequent period, they were informed 
by the late tary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) that as 
the war in the Soudan had been aban- 
doned that expenditure would be very 
materially diminished. It did seem 
somewhat extraordinary that during the 
whole of last year the war expenditure 
should have been £1,600,000, and for 
this year should have been increased to 
£4,500,000, when the Force was return- 
ing from Khartoum. Was it proposed 
that they were now to expend that large 
amount of money after the decision which 
had been come to for the withdrawal of 
the troops? He wanted to make the 
matter perfectly clear to the country 
what the real expenditure of the Soudan 
War was, and he wished to distinguish 
between the Soudan War proper, and 
the expenditure now going on for the 
maintenance of something like 20,000 
troops in Lower Egypt. He did not 
know whether he made himself per- 
fectly clear; but what he wished to 
have was the total cost of the war ex- 
penditure in the Soudan proper until 
the withdrawal of the troops, and what 
the expenditure was which was being 
incurred in maintaining their troops in 
Lower Egypt. He desired to learn what 
the military expenditure was which was 
included in this large sum of money, 
and what other kind of expenditure was 
also incurred under the head of military 
expenditure. There were one or two 
other pvints upon which he would like 
to say a word before he sat down. He 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that he did not propose to prose- 
cute the proposals of the late Govern- 
ment in regard to the Wine Duties. 
Was that so or not? [The CaanceLtor 
of the Excneqver: Yes.] Then he 
would express his great pleasure that 
the Government had arrived at that de- 
cision. He thought it was monstrous that 
while whisky was paying 10s. a gallon, 
port and sherry should only pay ls. a 
gallon. He did not propose to enter into 
a discussion of the taxation upon pro- 
perty, which had occupied the greater 
part of the evening. He thought the 
Committee were greatly indebted to the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) fcr bringing the subject 
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forward. He did not intend to discuss 
the question of taxation as affecting 
real and personal property, because all 
must admit that that was a very difficult 
question indeed. But he entirely con- 
curred with the hon. Member that pro- 
perty in general was not sufficiently 
taxed, and that there was good ground 
for imposing further taxation upon it, 
and remitting a portion of that which 
fell upon industry, except where it was 
imposed upon articles of an injurious 
nature. He hoped that, whatever the 
ultimate measures taken might be, this 
would be borne in mind. For his own 
part, it did seem to him that property 
was very insufficiently taxed, and that 
the labour and industry of the people 
were very much overtaxed. He thought 
it was quite right to abandon any at- 
tempt to increase indirect taxation. The 
incidence should be adjusted; but, that 
done, he thought the country ought tho- 
roughly to understand that if they went 
to war the people must pay for it. What 
he should like to see was more activity 
on the part of the Government in pre- 
venting war; and they would be mate- 
rially aided in effecting that object if the 
people were made to feel the pinch of 
war. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I only 
rise to make a single remark on two 
very striking subjects to which we 
have listened to night. We have heard 
the voice of Protection very plainly 
enunciated by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) and the hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. Harris). The 
hon. Member for Preston has given 
us a very instructive commentary on the 
real object of the Commission of Inquiry 
that has been suggested. We have 
been told that there is no doubt what 
its end will be, and its object would 
appear to be to establish a proper basis 
for the restoration of the protective sys- 
tem. I gathered that distinctly from 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Preston. But the hon. Member for 
Poole has also made a very able speech, 
from his point of view, with reference to 
the agricultural interest, and has spoken 
of the distress of that interest. Now, 
the existence of that distress I do not 
for a moment deny, and I regret it as 
much as the hon. Member does; but the 
hon. Member is, happily, a compara- 
tively young man, and he looks on agri- 
cultural distress as a new thing in the 
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trade of this country. For myself, I have 
not a personal recollection of the state 
of things which existed in this country 
50 years ago, when Protection was in 
full force ; but I know that at that time 
the depression of the agricultural in- 
terest was as great—nay, greater—than 
it is now. [No!”] Yes; I have 
read the Reportsof Commissions. You 
talk of Commissions now to inquire into 
the distress of the agricultural interest ; 
but go back and read the Reports of 
Commissions on the condition of the 
agricultural interest between the years 
1832 and 1837. This House was then 
perpetually appointing Committees, 
and Commissions of Inquiry were fre- 
quently issued to inquire into the state 
of the agricultural interest ; and if hon. 
Members will read the Reports and 
statements of these Committees and 
Oommissions as to the condition of agri- 
culture when Protection was in full force, 
they will find that the condition of that 
interest, under the full force of protective 
duties, was far worse than anything that 
exists at present. You talk of the price 
of wheat. As to the price of wheat, I 
venture to say if you will go back to the 
time of which I speak you will find that 
about the year 1835, and a year or two 
before or after that period, the price of 
wheat was about the same as it is now. 
[‘*No!”] Yes; it was about 33s. or 
34s. a-quarter; and that was in the 
palmy days of Protection. That is not 
all, because the price of meat then was 
not half of what itisnow. Therefore, I 
say that if you take the question of 
prices, or the result of those prices, you 
will find that there was, at that time, a 
condition of things at least as bad, I 
venture to say, as anything we have 
now. I remember that when these same 
questions were raised some eight or ten 
years ago, when I represented Oxford, 
I found occasion to allude to them ; and 
I recollect that Mr. Henley, a great 
authority on those subjects in this 
House, said—‘‘ You are perfectly right ; 
we now know nothing at all compatible 
with the condition of things in 1835.” 
Mr. Henley added—‘‘I recollect the 
time when in Oxfordshire’””—Oxford- 
shire is now, I am sorry to say, one of 
the most distressed counties in England 
—‘‘all round me there was farm after 
farm out of cultivation, because they 
could not afford to pay rates.”” Now, I 
am not using the language of contro- 
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versy, but am rather referring to these 
things as matters which may afford 
some consolation to the agricultural 
interest, because, if we can look back 
to periods when the disease has been 
quite as serious as it is now, and 
was followed by recovery, why may we 
not expect to realize the same experience 
again? I see that an hon, Gentleman 
opposite shakes his head and is deter- 
mined to despair; but I would recom- 
mend the hon. Gentleman not to think 
that Free Trade is always to cause low 
prices for agricultural produce ; and not 
to think that Protection can always be 
the remedy for them; for there is no 
doubt whatever that throughout the 
world—although it is a difficult thing to 
explain, and I know of no economist 
who can pretend to explain it—there 
has been a universal wave of depression. 
But does it exist in England alone? 
Let us go to America, about the most 
Protectionist country in the world, and 
we shall find trade more depressed than 
it is here. Look at the iron trade of 
America, the corn trade, and all the in- 
dustries that are protected to the highest 
possible degree in America, and where 
do we hear such loud complaints of de- 
pression ? It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, and I do not pretend to give any 
explanation of it; but it is an entire 
mistake to suppose that the depression 
of trade which exists, whether in our 
textile industries, our iron trade, our 
corn trade, or our agricultural interest 
generally, is a thing peculiar to this 
country. We know perfectly well that 
it prevails universally in every country 
in the world. I only venture to make 
these remarks after the Protectionist 
speeches we have heard from the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) 
and the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Harris). 

Mr. ECROYD denied having said a 
single word that could be construed into 
advocating Protection. He was abso- 
lutely o to it. 

Sir Ww LIAM HARCOURT: Then 
my ears must have deceived me, and I 
am glad to hear the denial, for I was 
afraid that his abilities had been enlisted 
in that cause. I understood him to say 
that he denied that those taxes should 
be raised from the foreigner ; but if I am 
mistaken I am glad to be corrected. But 
I do not think that I placed a wrong in- 
terpretation upon the remarks of the 
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hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Harris), or 
that I misrepresent the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin), 
when I say that he sometimes advocates 
a 5s. dutyon corn. It is thought that a 
1s. duty on corn here or there under the 
influence of Protection will repair the 
agricultural distress which now exists. 
I can only hope that the agricultural in- 
terest, which recovered from the very 
serious depression of 50 years ago, will 
recover again without having recourse 
to quack remedies, which people are 
very apt to administer to themselves 
when suffering. 

Mr. STORER remarked that they 
were forestalling, in a discussion upon 
the Budget, a question which would 
probably come on for discussion later in 
the Session, when the whole subject 
would have to be cunsidered. There 
was certainly no time for entering into 
it fully on the present occasion. At the 
same time, he entirely refused the sym- 
pathy and comfort which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) offered to them, and 
which he seemed to think the agricul- 
tural interest was so much in need of. 
The right hon. Gentieman said he knew 
that agricultural distress was existing at 
the present moment, and he deplored it 
as much as anyone; but, at the same 
time, he said that things had been as 
bad before as they were now; and, 
therefore, they were likely to recover 
again as they had done in times past. 
He (Mr. Storer) would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of this fact—that things 
might have been bad in the past so far 
as the agricultural interest was con- 
cerned ; but it was doubtful whether the 
price of corn had ever been so low as it 
was now for 100 years past. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider the subject a little more carefully, 
and to go into it a little more deeply; 
and he would find that when prices were 
low formerly it was due to a succession 
of good seasons when there had been 
good harvests. Having farmed for 50 
ze himself, he knew that to be a fact. 

t was quite true that when there had 
been a famine in the country corn had 
been at a very high price; but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not take those facts 
into consideration. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite set up theories without taking 
into consideration the fallacies they 
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reached, or what the condition of affairs 
ormerly was. In olden times they were 
not subjected to the competition of the 
whole world; but they occupied a very 
different position now. He ventured to 
say that if Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Cobden were living now they weuld be 
Protectionists. He had in his possession 
some of the prize essays issued by the 
Anti-Corn Law League in favour of 
Free Trade in 1846. He had read them 
very carefully, and in every one of them 
the main point was that if they led the 
way in the adoption of Free Trade every 
country in the world would follow their 
example; and yet, after 40 years of that 
experiment, where were they? Not 
only every farmer, but every man con- 
nected with trade and business in the 
United Kingdom, and particularly with 
the corn trade, knew perfectly well what 
was the cause of the low price of corn 
in the country. They were told bya 
great authority they did not often see in 
the House now—the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright)— 
that all they wanted was a good season, 
that they had had a succession of bad 
seasons ; but the moment the sun began 
to shine, and they had a good season, 
everything would come right again, and 
they would have fair prices. But what 
occurred last year, when they had the 
finest season they had had for years? 
Why, as a matter of fact, it was one of 
the worst for the farmers. In regard 
to the immediate subject before the 
Committee he desired to say a word upon 
it. Hon. Gentlemen opposite appeared 
to be the advocates of labour; but 
they forgot that in placing taxation 
upon land they were putting it upon 
the raw material—land was the raw 
material of agriculture, just «s cotton 
was the raw material of calico, and iron 
the raw material of machinery. If they 
were to tax the land further, as the 
hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Harris) 
had ably pointed out, they would render 
the farmers still more unable than they 
would otherwise be to compete with 
the farmers abroad. All that showed 
the fallacy of the arguments of hon. 
Members opposite ; but hon. Members, 
no doubt, insisted upon them with a 
view of influencing the next General 
Election. The agricultural labourers, 
however, fully understood those things. 
They knew the fallacy of the Free Trade 
views which had produced so serious a 
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fall in their wages, and they knew that 
agriculture was year by year departing 
from the country—that year by year 
more land was taken away from the 
plough and laid down in grass. There- 
fore, the depression was brought to bear 
not only on the farmer and occupier, 
but on the labourers themselves. The 
result was that meetings were being 
held to consider the necessity of the 
State-aided emigration of those who 
ought to be employed on the land; and 
some hon. Gentlemen proposed to divide 
the land into small holdings and estab- 
lish peasant proprietorship, which would 
make them merely a great nation of 
paupers, who would be obliged, in the 
long run, to protect themselves against 
competition from America and other 
countries. The first ery they would 
have from the labourer would be that 
which had proceeded from France— 
namely, that they should protect them- 
selves from the labourers of other coun- 
tries. All those were matters which 
ought to be taken into consideration, 
and ought to influence the public 
at the next General Election. He 
trusted that they would receive careful 
attention, and that the people would 
not be led away by delusive statements 
such as those they had heard that night. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he re- 
cognized the fact that this was only a 
makeshift Budget, and he thought the 
circumstances of the case entitled the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to leave 
the preparation of a new Budget until 
next year. Still, the Conservative Party 
had before them a magnificent enter- 
tainment, in which they were called 
upon to swallow every profession, every 
pledge, every principle, and every pro- 
test in which they had been indulging 
for the last five or six years. In regard 
to the Budget of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), it was 
objected that so much of the burden of 
the increased taxation was to fall upon 
real property. But what had the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) done? He had maintained 
the objectionable provisions of the Budget 
of his right hon. Friend, and had not 
had the courage to put upon labour and 
the industrial classes of the country that 
share of the increased burden which 
was more than ever necessary if the 
working classes were to have a monopoly 
of political power in the future. He 
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could only say, in regard to the enor- 
mous sum they were called upon to’ 
meet, that he thought it would have 
been, in the long run, more honest and 
more courageous to have found the 
means this year of meeting this extra- 
ordinary expenditure. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had no right to say that their 
present obligations were incurred by the 
late Government, because the fact was 
that in the most criminal part of the 
expenditure of the late Government 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House had 
participated. They had fully shared in 
the extravagance which had been dis- 
played in connection with Egypt, South 
Africa, and Afghanistan. As a matter 
of fact, what right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had maintained, and it 
was the only matter upon which they 
raised an objection, was that the Go- 
vernment had not made sufficient pro- 
vision, that the Army and Navy were 
too small, and that more money ought 
to be squandered upon them. It was, 
therefore, impossible for them to appear 
at the next General Election and say 
that the responsibility rested with the 
Liberal and not with the Conservative 
Party. He was free to confess that the 
right hon. Gentleman had failed in cou- 
rage in submitting a Budget in whick 
both ends could be made to meet. It 
was a remarkable thing that the present 
House of Commons would at one mo- 
ment indulge in enterprize which in- 
volved such an enormous and extrava- 
gant outlay of money, and yet were 
constantly, at intervals, treating the 
country to jeremiads about the depres- 
sion of agriculture, asserting that the 
landlords were ruined, that all the in- 
dustry of the country was in a miserable 
condition, when, forsooth, the recollec- 
tion of this state of things did not damp 
the ardour of their enthusiasm whenever 
the question was the squandering of the 
public money. The question as to whe- 
ther they might not resort to Protection 
had been again raised that night; and 
it had been suggested that, perhaps 
next year, when they knew something 
more of the fiscal condition of the coun- 
try, it might be possible to place addi- 
tional burdens upon some articles of 
import, so that the taxation might fall 
on the right shoulders. But he ven- 
tured to think that the next Parliament 
would look at the matter from a very 
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different standpoint. The fact was that, 
although the suffering was universal, 
the outcry came from a small class, and 
that, too, the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential class in the country. Com- 
merce was equally depressed with agri- 
culture. Those who had property locked 
up in their industries knew that the de- 
pression had been quite equal to that 
which had fallen uponland. He wanted 
to know, then, why the cry should only 
come from one quarter? As a matter 
of fact, it came from the idle class alone 
—from that class which, in the past, 
had enjoyed a monopoly of political 
power in both Houses, and a position 
such as no other class in the world had 
ever occupied. The result had been that 
they had been pampered, privileged, 
and extravagant ; and now, when they 
were returning to a more natural condi- 
tion of things, they began to make the 
House and the country ring with their 
complaints of the suffering which had 
fallen upon them. He could feel for 
any depression, loss, and suffering which 
came upon any class; but he ventured 
to tell the landlord class of this country 
that land would not go out of cultivation 
so long as rent accrued to landlords, and 
rents must be foregone if they could not 
be borne, if the farmer was to live on 
the results of his industry. The hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. Harris) had put 
his own case, but it was an exceptional 
one. The hon. Member appeared in the 
double character of landlord and farmer, 
and he had mixed up the two. He had 
put the case in such a way as to give 
the Committee to understand that the 
farmer would have to bear the burden 
of these increased rates; but he (Mr. 
Illingworth) contended that whatever 
burdens fell upon the farmer must go 
towards the reduction of the rent which 
the landlord received, just as the land- 
lords of the country had to bear the 
burden of an Established Church. Bur- 
dens must diminish rent, both ecclesi- 
astical and lay. The tithe was a per- 
manent charge, and all the farmers 
must know that the rent of the lay 
landlord must shrink more and more 
before any relief would come to them in 
an abatement of the amount of tithe. 
He hoped the country would take to 
heart the lessons of the last few years. 
He confessed that he was amazed at the 
cowardice which had been manifested by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and by 
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the House. The country had been in- 
volved in millions of expenditure for 
such fanciful objects as the ion 
of the territory of the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. Surely if they were to take 
up this Imperial position—if they were 
bent upon setting everything right in 
every of the world, they should 
show that they had the courage to meet 
the expense of it. They ought not to 
begin in a cowardly spirit by piling up 
debits and setting aside Sinking Funds. 
He did not regret the latter step. He 
believed it to be appropriate enough 
that the National Debt should be re- 
duced whenever there was a surplus 
from the increased taxation levied on 
the people of the country. But it was 
monstrous to pretend to reduce the 
National Debt, and then add to the 
taxation of the country year by year at 
a period of universal suffering and de- 
pression. The lesson to be learned 
from what was now taking place was 
that they should mind their own affairs 
more completely. He believed that the 
country would impress upon those who 
would be elected in the next Parliament 
the absolute necessity of acting in a very 
different spirit in regard to these foreign 
enterprizes. He believed that there was 
a wide-spread feeling among all the 
industrial classes of the country that 
they had no necessity to seek for more 
territory, or to enter into undertakings 
that were likely to involve loss of life 
and treasure to this country. He re- 
joiced that this dilemma had arisen, and 
that this check had been given to both 
Governments. He did not hesitate to 
say that he was reconciled to the loss of 
power by the late Government, when he 
recollected the supreme folly of which 
they had been guilty when iadulging in 
the enterprizes to which he had referred. 
He ventured to warn the present Go- 
vernment that if anything happened to 
them in consequence of the foreign 
policy of the late Government, it would 

e due to the brave words they had used 
when sitting on that side of the House, 
and when they did not feel the responsi- 
bility of Office. Now that they were in 
pate they felt no more desire to be 

rave than their Predecessors had been. 
He would only tell them that unless 
they wished to find themselves annihi- 
lated as a political Party they must lay it 
to heart that the working classes of the 
country would not tolerate that the 
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supreme interests of the people should 
be trifled with in the future as they 
had been for so many years in the 


past. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken said that 
this matter had nothing to do with land 
going out of eultivation; but nothing 
that the House could do would prevent 
the owners of land ceasing to cultivate 
arable land or turning it to that which 
was the most profitable use. What was 
the experience the farmer was now gain- 
ing? It was that he could not cultivate 
the land without incurring great loss. 
Whenland wasturned into pasture, about 
£1 per acre for labour would be saved ; 
the result being that the surplus agri- 
cultural labour flooded the towns. What 
was now going on he believed would go 
on to a much greater extent in the fu- 
ture, and the result would inevitably be 
a large diminution in the agricultural 
ee, of the rural districts. He 

ad heard the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) say that the large 
towns were being crowded by the in- 
flux of rural labour. If so, it was this 
fact that had caused it. He altogether 
disagreed with the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) asto prices. There 
was evidently something wrong in the 
conclusions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had formed. If his (Mr. Biddell’s) 
memory was right, the price of wheat 
had not been so low for 100 years as it 
was now. Wheat-growing did not pay, 
therefore one-fourth of the arable land 
was no longer of that crop as formerly, 
but was allowed to remain in artificial 
ane The low price of corn pro- 
uced by an abundant home harvest, 
was a very different thing from a low 
rice of corn produced by importation 
rom abroad. It was the importation 
from other countries which ran down 
prices. It was most delusive for hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to contend that the 
low price of corn was indicative of pros- 
perity and gain to the country. Had 
they ever had such universal depression 
in the whole country as they had now ? 
They seemed to forget that a great part 
of the population were producers; they 
forgot their interests as producers, and 
they were in the habit of looking at 
them only as consumers. He advised 
the Committee to bear in mind the 
maxim, he thought, of Adam Smith— 
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“Take care of the producer, and the 


consumer will take care of himself.” 
THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnaet Hicxs-Bzacu): I 
hope that, at any rate, I may draw this 
favourable conclusion from the discus- 
sion which has taken place—that hon. 
Members have not found very much to 
object to in the proposals which I have 
laid before the Committee. The debate 
has certainly been one of the most dis- 
cursive that I have ever heard in this 
House. It has ranged over questions 
of Protection and Free Trade, the re- 
spective burdens of real and personal 
property, the Succession Duties, and 
even, I think, the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) could not 
keep away from his old friend the Es- 
tablished Church. I hope the Com- 
mittee will excuse me if I decline to go 
into all these topics. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) was good enough 
to allude to the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to institute an in- 
quiry into the depressed condition of 
trade and industry. He stated that 
our intention, in proposing that in- 
quiry, was to establish a proper basis for 
a return tothe Protective system. I can 
only say that I entirely repudiate an 
such interpretation of our proposal. I 
was glad to notice, however, in the 
latter part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks, that he practically enrolled 
himself among the supporters of such 
an inquiry; because, although he gave 
such a description of it as I have quoted, 
and informed the Committee that there 
had been in times past, as we all know, 
great depression in trade and agricul- 
ture in this country, yet he admitted 
very frankly that there was at this time 
a universal wave of depression which no 
economist could explain. Surely, that 
being so, I may fairly count on his sup- 
port to our proposal to institute an in- 
quiry into the causes of that depression 
which no economist can explain. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) was the first to deviate, 
if I may so call it, from the subject 
which I brought under the notice of the 
Committee. He delivered a speech, 
with all the ability which we know he 
possesses, on the question of the. Suc- 
cession Duties and ‘the relative burdens 
on real and personal property. Now, 
it ocours to me that if—as we some- 
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times hear—it was for the interest of 
the late Government to have prolonged 
the debate upon the Amendment which 
I ventured to move upon the Budget of 
their Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was a pity that the speech of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton was not 
delivered upon that occasion. I do not 
intend to enter into all these topics, 
and only desire to answer some of the 
questions which have been asked me 
with reference to the proposal which 
I have made this evening. The hon. 
Member for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour) has asked me whether I would 
undertake to consider the question of 
abolishing the duty on gold and silver 
plate? I should be glad to consider the 
question of abolishing any duties at all ; 
but I must say that I have never felt 
any great sympathy with those who wish 
to do away with the particular duty 
mentioned by the hon. Member, because 
it certainly appears to me to be a duty 
a a very great luxury, whatever 
effect it may have upon the particular 
trade engaged in the production of gold 
and silver plate. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Childers) asked me whe- 
ther it was my intention to abandon the 
—— which was contained in his 

ustoms and Inland Revenue Bill for 
enabling the Treasury to raise the limit 
of the first-class wines to 30 degress? I 
may say that it is not my intention to 
proceed with that proposal, which, I may 
add, was made at the time when the late 
Government had every cause to antici- 
pate that they would obtain certain com- 
mercial advantages from Spain. That 
proposal may or may not have been 
warranted on various grounds; but I 
do not think, under present circum- 
stances, that it would be a very wise 
one to adopt. Iam as anxious as the 
right hon. Gentleman can be to estab- 
lish better commercial relations with 
Spain, and the best efforts of the Go- 
vernment will be devoted to that end; 
but I do not think that that end 
would be furthered if now I were to 
take power to do that which the right 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
power to do in the earlier part of the 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman also 
asks me whether I have made any allow- 
ance, in caleulating the deficit, for the 
abandonment of the 6d. telegram system ? 
I did not make any allowance for that 
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at all, and for this reason—that the Bill 
is still before the House ; and from what 
passed the other night the House is 
aware that the question, whether it can 
or cannot be proceeded with, is still 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. I may venture to say, on the 
part of the Treasury, that I cannot 
agree to any proposals which may in- 
volve a larger charge than the Bill 
proposes. The hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arnold) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the town of Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) made some observations upon 
the exemption of Corporations from 
Income Tax. The hon. Member for 
Cambridge, I think, alluded to the ex- 
emption of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. That is a matter which I do 
not think I can enter into now ; but this 
observation occurs to me in regard to it 
—that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and Bodies of that kind are practically 
Trustees of property, the receipts from 
which they hand over to certain persons 
in return for duties performed, those 
persons paying Income Tax upon the 
revenues they thus obtain. That, there- 
fore, would be a reason for the existence 
for what at first sight might appear to be 
an anomaly. I do not quite understand 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) on the question of 
the exemption from taxation of Corporate 
property ; but I will postpone any re- 
marks that I may have to make upon 
that subject until a later stage of the 
Bill. I do not think that any exemp- 
tion is conferred on Corporate property 
beyond what it now enjoys. The only 
other point I will now notice is that 
mentioned by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers) as to what day 
I propose for taking the second reading 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. If the Committee will consent— 
and I believe it will be quite in Order 
for the Clerk at the Table to read the 
necessary Resolutions after this Resolu- 
tion has been voted—I might then ob- 
tain leave to introduce the Bill. In that 
case, I should propose to take the second 
reading on Thursday next, which would 
afford time for the consideration it re- 
quires. I have only now to thank the 
Committee for their kindness to me this 
evening. 


Resolution agreed te; to be reported 
To-morrow, 
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Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 
Ist, 5th, 6th, 12th, and 14th Resolu- 
tions [ lst May] read. 


Bill ordered to be brought in there- 
upon by Sir Anraur Orway, Mr. Cuan- 
cELLoR of the Excueqver, and Sir 
Henry Horranp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 223.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
[Brix 159.] 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd May ]}, “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeTon Cross): I wish, at the outset, 
to state the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
present Government, with regard to this 
measure, in order that there may be 
no mistake on the subject. The sub- 
ject-matter of the Bill has been before 
the country for some time. In 1881 and 
in 1882 the House of Lords had a Com- 
mittee, which investigated the matter 
at very considerable length and made a 
most valuable Report, which every Mem- 
ber of the House has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, and to which I need 
not, therefore, refer at any length. It 
will be sufficient to say that no one who 
has read the Report and the evidence 
can have any doubt that a Bill of this 
kind is absolutely necessary. If there is 
anybody in the House, and I think there 
can scarcely be anyone, who has not read 
that Report and evidence, then his opi- 
nion on the matter can be of little worth. 
Beyond that Report there is evidence 
certainly in my possession, and no doubt 
in the possession of many others, in re- 
lation to questions which have, from 
time to time, come forward, equally 
showing the necessity for a Bill of this 
character. The Bill before the House 
establishes no new principle, but merely 
extends the existing law. I believe that 
no question is really raised so far as the 
principle of the Bill is concerned, and 
the only question is as to the extent to 
which the provisions shall be carried 
out in detail. All the main questions 
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are questions for Committee, and not for 
lengthened debate on the second read- 
ing. A Bill on the subject was brought 
into the House of Lords in 1883, and 
again in 1884, and the late Government 
introduced and passed this Bill in the 
House of Lords in 1885. No one can 
say that the question has been ap- 
proached in a hurried manner. The 
country has had ample opportunity, not 
only of gaining necessary information, 
but of forming its opinion upon it. I 
hope the House will agree that the in- 
formation is sufficient to warrant us in 
reading this Bill a second time even if 
there were to be no discussion on the 
second reading. The whole subject is 
thoroughly ripe for legislation, and, 
therefore, I, as Secretary of State, will 
offer the greatest facilities in my power 
for proceeding with the Bill. We have 
not only put the Government star upon 
it, but, as hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
will see, we have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of bringing the question before 
the House. And we hope to give it.such 
precedence as may assure its passing. 
In Committee it is probable that some 
alterations may be made ; but I will not 
go into detail on that subject. I will 
only ask the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) whether, 
at this period of the Session, it is wise 
or necessary to move the Amendment he 
has put on the Paper. When I first 
read the Amendment I was somewhat 
puzzled to see what was its connection 
with the present question. The Amend- 
ment relates, no doubt, to certain Acts, 
which, though not repealed, are for all 
practical purposes in abeyance, and a 
pledge has been given by the Govern- 
ment that this state of things will not be 
disturbed until the House has an oppor- 
tunity of eo considering the subject ; 
therefore I fail to see what the House 
or the country can gain from a discus- 
sion of those Acts of Parliament at pre- 
sent. As I am anxious that the Bill 
should pass, I will say no more, and I 
hope that the House will give it a 
second reading without a great deal of 
discussion. When we come to details, 
hon. Members will be able to express 
their opinions. There is a great amount 
of public opinion in its support. From 
what I found at the Home Office, I do 
not believe that public opinion would 
be satisfied unless the Bill is not only 
read a second time, but even passed, it 
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might be with some alterations, but at | 


all events passed into law. 

Mr. HOPWOOD, in rising to move 
as an Amendment— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, repres- 
sive legislation of the kind is not calculated to 
effect the purpose of improving public morals, 
and, if pa into Law while the Contagious 
Diseases Acts 1866—1869 remain on the statute 
book, notwithstanding the Government was 
we to their repeal, would subject the Legis. 

ature to well-deserved imputation of insincerity 
and inconsistency,” 
said, he held that repressive legislation 
in these matters was useless, or, at all 
events, likely to produce much more mis- 
chief than the benevolence of those who 
advocated such legislation led them to 
suppose. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the Bill with an innocence 
which might be assumed or which might 
be real; but if he looked deeper he would 
see that this was a most objectionable 
Bill in almost every one of its features. 
What did the good people who asked for 
such measures know about the law? 
They heard that females could part with 
their honour at a certain age, and there- 
upon they became wild, forgetful that 
there were such things as trumped-up 
stories and extortion. It had on a pre- 
vious occasion been attempted to raise 
the age of consent to 14; but the late Mr. 
Russell Gurney, a Judge of enormous ex- 
perience and of the calmest judicial tem- 
epee opposed the step, and 13 was 

xed asthe age. Who supported him on 
that occasion The right hon. Gentleman 
then and now Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He (Mr. Hopwood) 
appealed to him to confirm him. What 
had happened since to make the House 
change the view which it then took? In 
the Report of the House of Lords there 
was nothing with which those who had 
to do with the administration of the 
Criminal Law were not already well ac- 

uainted. The real means of insuring 
the improvement in morals which they 
all desired to see was by the elevation 
of the population, and by providing them 
with constantemployment. Legislation 
such as this would be no more successful 
than legislation aiming at the suppres- 
sion of any other vice—for instance, that 
of drinking. One effect of the Bill would 
be to encourage the corruption of the 
police. Another would be to re-intro- 
duce the practice of the compulsory exa- 
mination of women, who would be sent 
to gaol for accosting in the streets, and 
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who would there be under the control 
of the Governor and surgeon. This 
Bill was in these respects a substitute 
for the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
which had been condemned by the 
House.. The ex-Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt), he ventured to say, 
supported the clauses as to solicitation 
with that view. Was this legislation in 
other respects necessary ? Why, accord- 
ing to the present law—24 & 25 Viet. 
ce. 100, s. 49—the offence of procuring a 
girl under the age of 21 by false pre- 
tences was punishable by imprisonment 
for two years. But had any success 
attended this provision of the law ? 
Had there been a single prosecution 
under it? It was ineffective and use- 
less, and the contemplated legislation 
would not be more successful. He had 
seen it stated that a child under 14 could 
be lured from her home by fraudulent 
pretences, and detained against the wish 
of her parents, and that the police were 
powerless to interfere. This was an 
error, as under 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100, 
s. 56, which made the enticement, &c., 
of a child under 14 a felony, a ma- 
gistrate could undoubtedly under the 
existing law issue a search-warrant, and, 
armed with it, the police, if need be, 
could break into the house where the 
child was detained. He was convinced 
that this legislation was not the means 
by which this evil of juvenile prostitu- 
tion was to be put down. He thought 
that no addition should be made to the 
Criminal Law unless it could be conelu- 
sively shown that it was necessary and 
likely to effect its object. The provi- 
sions of this Bill were rather calculated 
to increase the evil than diminish it, for 
it would place young men and boys in 
the power of designing girls, and would 
be a most powerful weapon for extortion. 
They did not know the business they 
were attempting tolegislate upon. Then, 
he contended, that if they were going to 
protect young persons by legislation, 
they should extend that protection to 
boys as well as to girls. But the mo- 
ment they set up a State protection of 
virtue they would do a great deal to- 
wards diminishing the care which the 
possessors of it were bound themselves 
to exert. Another most unwise and cruel 
clause was that which made it an offence 
punishable with two years’ imprisonment 
to harbour girls under 15 years of age 
for immoral purposes, The consequence 
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would be that these poor girls would be 
hunted and chased about by the police, 
and would with difficulty find where to 
lay their heads. They would be at the 
mercy of their landlords and landladies, 
who would naturally charge increased 
rents, to reimburse themselves for the 
risks run, and at the mercy of the police, 
whose good will would often have tu be 
bought to avert arrest or expulsion. 
The police would have the opportunity 
of levying blackmail from these poor 
creatures. Then, as to solicitation, the 
Metropolitan police magistrates had 
made it an invariable rule to require 
someone to complain of being solicited ; 
but this was to be altered and the pro- 
secution was to be left entirely to police- 
men, though it was true that more than 
one was necessary. A magistrate in 
Liverpool took on himself, sometime ago, 
to disregard the wholesome practice of 
the London magistrates, and to punish 
women for solicitation on the mere state- 
ment of a policeman, and he sent num- 
bers of poor women to gaol for the 
offence. When he found this ineffectual 
he lengthened the terms of imprison- 
ment, so that they might have their hair 
cut off. Such cruelty and hardship 
always attended legislation of the kind. 
He would only add that the clumsiness 
and absurdity of the Bill were only 
equalled by the folly of the views of 
those who were responsible for its in- 
ception. Some of the provisions embodied 
in it were rendered simply childish by the 
absurd regulations which the clauses con- 
tained. Some merely enacted what was 
alreadylaw. The HomeSecretary had ap- 
pealed to them ; but he could not expect 
that the House would forego lengthened 
discussion on £0 important a matter. 
The way to remedy the evil was to adopt 
means for obviating prostitution. The 
present Bill would simply fall heavily 
upon a poor prostitute. They were 
going to raise every man’s hand against 
her; and to that, as he had shown, would 
be added the power of the policeman, 
who would have every temptation to do 
so, to levy black mail in any quantity 
upon those unfortunate creatures. Many 
attempts in past times had failed, whose 
object, like this, was to repress immo- 
rality. There was the old Puritan law 
against incontinence, for which death 
was the penalty for the second offence. 
That law was not carried out ; but the 
spirit of repression provoked the period 
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of dissoluteness which marked the Re- 
storation. In Berlin, a few years since, 
the authorities tried by police laws to 
abolish prostitution. Worse evils fol- 
lowed; so prostitution was allowed, 
though relegated to one quarter of the 
city. Was Berlin more virtuous than 
London? The Middlesex magistrates, 
some years ago, closed the Argyll Rooms, 
and what was the result? Disorderly 
scenes increased in the streets, which 
had hitherto been quiet. He, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that hon. Members 
would not allow themselves to be made 
parties to legislation of this kind, which 
might be productive of great cruelty, 
and which could do no good whatever. 
He begged to move his Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will any hon. 
Member second the Amendment? [ Cries 
of ‘‘ No, no!’’}. 

_[The Amendment, not being seconded, 
was not put. | 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he 
thought the House would give the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
ps po os full credit for earnestness 
and sincerity, though they were not pre- 
pared to support his Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had put 
the question before them that evenin 
in a most perfunctory manner. It woul 
have been more satisfactory if the right 
hon. Gentleman had explained in what 
points the present law was found want- 
ing. Every disorderly house was by the 
existing law illegal, and the proprietor 
of it was liable to prosecution. Was 
that law in force now? If so, why was 
it not enforced? Or had the police 
power to choose whom they should 
prosecute and whom they should over- 
look? If the existing law meant any- 
thing at all why was it not enforced ; 
for if it were not enforced, the passing 
of another Jaw would only prove a multi- 
plication of paper laws. He thought 
that the House was much indebted to 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port for the courageous way in which he 
had addressed himself to this question. 
It was of great importance that a mea- 
sure of this kind should not be hurried 
through, because they were dealing with 
the liberty of the subject. He main- 
tained that it was not enough to mul- 
tiply what he termed Statute Book 
crimes ; they must provide for the just 
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enforcement of the law which they were 
called upon to sanction. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that the 
outspoken statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport deserved 
the earnest consideration of the House. 
He (Mr. Broadhurst) was not prepared 
to say but what a great part of the Bill 
might be useful and might do a great 
deal of good, and might in some cases 
accomplish its object ; but even in that 
respect there was room for considerable 
and honest doubt. However, in agree- 
ing to the second reading of this Bill, 
he thought it would be the duty of hon. 
Members to discuss the subject at some- 
what greater length than appeared to 
be the original intention. ith regard 
to the clauses of the Bill, he singled out 
Clause 9 as one to which he could not 
agree in any circumstances whatever. 
He felt that if that clause was to be 
enacted dangers might possibly arise 
out of it which would make life in large 
cities really intolerable, if not dan- 
gerous, to persons whose duties kept 
them out late at night. He even doubted, 
under such legislation as this, whether 
it would he safe for hon. Members to 
walk to their homes at night. He had 
frequent occasion himself to walk home 
from the House after midnight, and his 
journey thence did not pass through 
what was usually termed a fashionable 
neighbourhood. In the course of his 
walks he met many persons of the lower 
orders, and with all honesty and sin- 
cerity he believed that if this clause 
were enacted, it would make it abso- 
lutely dangerous for him to walk home 
at 1 or 2 in the morning. However 
efficient and impartial the police, as a 
rule, might be in the discharge of 
their ordinary duties, they were not 
exactly the body to be intrusted with 
such extraordinary powers as were given 
them in this Bill. They were, in 
fact, placing in the hands of the 
ordinary policeman the future cha- 
racter, prosperity, and even happiness 
of any man whom he might think it 
proper to arrest. He maintained that, 
no matter what might be the strength 
of opinion in favour of legislation of 
this kind, the House of Commons, as 
the guardian of the liberties of the 
people, should not pass a measure of 
this character without the gravest con- 
sideration. As to the object aimed at 
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his desire to see crime of whatever 
character adequately punished, and the 
innocence of childhood carefully and 
rigidly protected. In doing so, how- 
ever, they must be careful that more 
harm than good was not done by such 
legislation. He had sat for the past 
two years with the present Home Secre- 
tary on a Commission to investigate the 
condition of the poor in the Metropolis 
and other large towns of me * United 
Kingdom. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman pon after the > 
perience he had gained on that Body, 
whether, in his opinion, the greater 
= of this social evil which they all 

eplored—that part which made inno- 
cent childhood a marketable commodity 
—whether it was ible to stop this 
state of things so long as we herded 
together whole families in a manner 
worse than the beasts of the field? It 
was known that in London and other 
large cities one and even two families 
frequently occupied one room, in addi- 
tion to lodgers ; and this being so, how 
was it possible for them to cultivate that 
innocence in childhood of tender years 
which existed in children brought up 
under healthier and purer conditions of 
life? This legislation was to a great 
extent a mere mockery, if not a snare, 
so long as they refrained from going to 
the root of the evil. They must provide 
dwellings fit for human beings to live 
in, with a chance of growing up pure 
and moral. The poverty and wretched 
surroundings of the people in our large 
towns was the great cause of immorality. 
There were few women who chose an 
immoral life from mere choice. They 
were diven to it by force of cireum- 
stances; many of the poor wretches who 
tramped our streets at night were driven 
to such a life by the hard treatment 
they had received at the hands of a 
merciless world. Let anyone stand on 
Westminster, Waterloo, Blackfriars, or 
London Bridges any morning and watch 
the continuous stream of girls crossing 
from the Southern side of the river to 
the City and the West End to labour to 
their utmost capacity for a mere pittance 
insufficient to maintain them in the 
decencies of life. Very many of them 
were poorly clad and hungry, and he 
asked if was within human nature to 
expect that those poor wretches should 
withstand the temptations which wealth 
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in the evening? If they fell, as un- 
doubtedly they did in such circum- 
stances, he appealed to the House to 
say whether they were not rather sub- 
jects for pity than for condemnation. 

e contended that they were subjects 
for pity, and they should endeavour by 
all the means in their power, by legisla- 
tion, if it could effect the object, and by 
individual work and exertion, to bring 
about a better social and material con- 
dition among the poor labouring people 
of this country. This was the true 
course which they ought to pursue in 
order to avert the evil which they were 
endeavouring by such legislation as this 
to eradicate. A public journal had just 
been investigating the extent to which 
the crimes prevailed which the Bill was 
intended to prevent. He would hesitate 
to condemn the course pursued by that 
newspaper. A man who cleaned out a 
cesspool must expect to be contaminated 
and avoided by those who would other- 
wise be glad to associate with him ; and 
the man who held up to public scorn 
the existing hideous state of things 
deserved well of the nation. It was 
better to trace the evil to its source than 
to attempt to deal with its results. But 
he much feared that the Bill, though 
framed with the best intentions and 
from the purest motives, would miss its 
mark and fail of effecting the good 
which they all desired it to bring about. 

Mr. WARTON said, he regretted that 
the eccentric Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) was discussed before the real 
scope of the Bill had been dealt with. 
He was thoroughly opposed to the Bill, 
root and branch, and regretted that the 
Leader of the House had been induced 
to allowit to proceed asa non-contentious 
matter. Even the late Home Secretary 
had admitted that he did not approve all 
the provisions of the Bill. Zhe Times, 
on the 8th of August, 1883, speaking of 
the Bill of that year, which was very 
similar to the present, said that it was 
not of a character to inspire confidence 
in the legislative capacity of the’ House 
of Lords, and furnished an example of 
warning rather than a subject for imita- 
tion. In fact, it was such a Bill as 
might be expected to meet the approval 
of a Church Congress. That was the 
opinion of Zhe Times. Then the late 
Home Secretary had said that he re- 
gretted the omission of the clauses 
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which dealt with brothels and the fre- 
quenting of the streets for immoral 
purposes. He was then justified in 
saying that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not wholly approve the Bill. 
As the present Home Secretary had 
on a former occasion, when he was 
Mr. Assheton Cross, supported an 
Amendment to lower the age of con- 
sent from 14 to 13, it was inconsistent 
in the right hon. Gentleman to support 
this Bill which raised it to 15. It was 
almost impossible for a man against 
whom a charge was made of the cha- 
racter contemplated by the clauses of 
this Bill to obtain justice from a jury or 
even from a Judge. Prosecutions were 
got up by Societies pretending to be 
formed for the protection of young girls, 
which boasted that they never failed to 
obtain a conviction. No man, however 
innocent and respectable, was safe from 
such organizations. In conclusion, he 
would ask who was the wretched 
draughtsman who put this tissue of 
nonsense together? It was a measure 
that would open the door to unlimited 
extortion, and which took the false step 
of confusing the distinction between vice 
and crime. Experience showed that we 
must tolerate vice until it became crime. 
When a house became a nuisance, let 
the neighbours take proceedings; but 
let there be no interference until there 
was a breach of public order or a crime 
was committed. 

Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY said, that 
the thanks of that House and of the 
country were due to the Government for 
having announced their intention to 
earry this Bill this Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
evidently felt deeply every word which 
he had used with regard to this measure. 
He was no advocate for an undue inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject ; 
but we were surrounded by scenes, both 
in London and in our large towns, which 
were a disgrace to a Christian country, 
and which we were bound, if possible, 
to put an end to. He could not avoid, 
on this occasion, referring to certain 
statements which had appeared in a 
London newspaper, and which were un- 
justifiable on any other assumption than 
that they were true. In his opinion, 
not an hour should be lost in investigat- 
ing the truth or the falsehood of those 
statements, which would be read through- 
out England, whatever might be done to 
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prevent their circulation. He thought 
that those statements, if true, would 
strengthen the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman in carrying this Bill; but, 
at the same time, it was to be feared 
that the measure would to a certain ex- 
tent be ineffective to deal with the tre- 
mendous state of affairs set forth in 
those statements. The writer of the 
articles in question was unknown to him; 
but he knew enough. of the editor of 
that paper to be satisfied that he was 
utterly incapable of publishing the state- 
ments in question for any other than a 
pure motive, and he attached immense 
value to the probable effect of those 
statements upon the public of England 
in dealing with a state of things which 
was unbearable. His name had been 
mentioned in one of the articles, and he 
desired to state that he would willingly 
undertake, with any two of the other 
gentlemen whose names were also given, 
to make an investigation of some of the 
statements; and if they proved true, he 
should be glad to put his name to the 
Report, so as to stimulate public opinion. 
He had spoken these few words with a 
desire to strengthen the hands of his 
right hon. Friend, if he would allow him 
to call him so, in dealing with one of the 
greatest evils of the time. He was glad 
of this opportunity to express his per- 
sonal thanks to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having declared his determina- 
tion to pass this measure into law during 
the present Session. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER confessed 
that he entirely agreed with those 
who believed that Parliament would 
fail in attempting to put down this 
vice by passing harsh and cruel laws 
with regard to the poor women who 
were the subjects of this Bill. He 
was very glad that the Government in- 
tended to proceed with this Bill, and 
he was in favour of the second reading 
of the measure. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
had’ said that they ought to keep up 
the distinction between vice and crime; 
but, in his (Mr. W. E. Forster’s) view, 
they ought to make that criminal in 
future which was not now criminal 
under the existing law. In the first 
place, they ought to make it a criminal 
offence to trade in and export girls and 
young women abroad for immoral pur- 

es. He understood that there was 
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ing carried on at the present moment, 
and in that case he was of opinion that 
the law ought to be amended. Another 
reason that he had for supporting this 
measure was that it would afford pro- 
tection to children. He was aware that 
many of these poor children were in 
such a state of misery that it would be 
difficult to restrain them from becoming 
victims of vice, and that it would be 
scarcely possible to protect them effi- 
ciently. But there were others who 
were not in that state, yet who were in 
danger of being made the victims of 
vice, and were incapable of protecting 
themselves; and these girls, at all 
events, ought to be protected by law. 
The law ought to step in in such cases 
and make it dangerous for anybody to 
take advantage of their youth and inex- 
perience for wicked purposes, and so to 
condemn them to a life of absolute 
misery. This Bill would do somethin 
to protect these girls, because men woul 
be very careful when they found that 
they were in danger of the law. The 
only objection that had been raised to the 
measure was that men might be induced 
to yield to the temptations of these poor 
children, who might use, the powers of 
this Bill for the purpose of obtaining 
money. Well, let men take that risk. 
If that House by passing that measure 
could give protection to these unfortunate 
girls and women, he did not think that 
hon. Members ought to grudge the time 
necessary for passing this Bill even at 
this late period of the Session. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON rose to 
address the House, when 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK rose 
to Order, on the ground that the hon. 
Baronet had already addressed the 
House on the question. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Baronet was not entitled to address the 
House, as he had already spcken on the 


question. 
SMITH said, he 


Mr. SAMUEL 
wished that it should be clearly under- 
stood that this was not a Bill for penal 
legislation directed against the poor 
helpless girls in question, but for their 
protection. He thought, indeed, that 
the House was called upon to take even 
stronger measures, and would be justi- 
fied in appointing a Judicial Commis- 
sion to search this matter to the bottom. 
In his opinion, it was absolutely neces- 


no law that could prevent that trade sary that the age within which absolute 
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rotection was extended to irls 
Thould be raised from 12 to ta 1 

Mr. ACKERS observed, that he had 
not read the newspaper which had been 
er a he understood that it 
was objected to as not a proper r 
to be read. Had he Eg that. it 
would form the subject of debate in 
that House, he should have deemed 
it his duty, however disagreeable, to 
read every word the paper contained, 
in order to see what reason hon. Mem- 
bers had for saying that mere state- 
ments in a newspaper were facts, and 
established the existence of crime. He 
had, however, read what was given in 
evidence before the House of Lords’ 
Committee, and the Report of that Com- 
mittee, he ventured to say, did not 
bear out a single argument that had 
been used in favour of the Bill be- 
fore the House. He would suggest 
that the House should pass the second 
reading of the Bill without further dis- 
cussion, for if they did not it might be 
thought that the House of Commons 
was less desirous than the House of 
Lords and the country that a stop should 
be put to these nefarious practices. 
There was, however, so much in the 
Bill of a contentious character, and so 
much that would, in his opinion, make 
bad worse, that in giving his support 
to the second reading of the Bill, he 
must expressly reserve to himself the 
liberty to oppose some of the clauses. 
He hoped that the Bill would not be 
burked in discussion, as it was before. 
He ventured to think that this was a 
subject which appealed to all classes, 
which was ripe for discussion, and which 
would be more and more impressed upon 
the attention of the country. They 
ought not, then, to shrink to do what 
should be done by the Legislature to 
remove the evil which undoubtedly ex- 
isted, while at the same time avoiding 
hurried legislation, which they would 
pr smnent sw sorry for. 

Mr. PICTON remarked that, until 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
rose, there had been almost complete 
unanimity as to the existence of the 
evils which this Bill was designed to 
prevent, and for which, as the law 
stood, there was absolutely no remedy. 

Mr. ACKERS wished to correct the 
impression which the hon. Member 
seemed to entertain, that he had denied 
that there were evils to be remedied. 
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On the contrary, he had expressly ad- 
mitted that legislation was required, 
while guarding himself from giving his 
support to the Bill in its entirety. 

rn. PICTON said, he was exceedingly 
glad that he had mistaken the hon. 
Member, for now he could say that not 
a single hon. Member had denied that a 
wrong existed for which a remedy was 
required. The newspaper, the con- 
demnation of which had been somewhat 
exaggerated, showed conclusively that 
there were wrongs for which no adequate 
remedy was provided, and that some- 
thing was required to draw the atten- 
tion of magistrates and Judges to the 
seriousness of these offences. As the 
law stood at the present time, wicked 
women who induced young children to 
leave their homes could not be punished. 
If a parent discovered that his child 
had been trapped to a certain house in 
a certain street, he had no power to re- 
cover instant possession of the child, but 
was obliged to sue out his writ of habeas 
corpus at an expense which was ruinous 
to him, and before the writ could be 
executed all the mischief was done. That 
was the position of poor men at the pre- 
sent time, and it was a wrong for which 
a remedy was urgently uired. Al- 
though he thought that legislation was 
necessary in the face of the great crying 
evil, he did not see that all the provi- 
sions in the present Bill were necessary. 
In fact, after the first eight clauses, he 
did not see that there was any value 
in it. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicwarD WepsTER) said, that notwith- 
standing the criticisms on the Bill, it 
appeared to be conceded that there was 
a very substantial evil to be dealt with, 
and one with which every man who had 
the cause of humanity and morality at 
heart ought to do his best to grapple as 
effectually as possible. He thought there 
were certainly two or three important 
points in the Bill which were worthy of 
further discussion, and he, therefore, 
trusted it would be read a second time. 
The hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) 
appeared to think that the Bill would 
not do very much good, and the former 
thought that the evil should be left to 
be met by better education and other 
means; but it seemed to him that one 
or two of the matters dealt with in the 
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principal provisions of the Bill were not 
such as would be dealt with by educa- 
tion. If one thing had been estab- 
lished, it was that there had been going 
on for some time, and to a large extent, 
a disgusting trade in young girls, not 
only in England, but also for the pur- 
pose of sending them abroad ; and that 
alone was sufficient groand for legisla- 
tion. He was in no way responsible for 
the drafting of the Bill, and, no doubt, 
there were clauses in it which required 
careful consideration ; but he would re- 
spectfully submit that they ought rather 
to be discussed in Committee. It had 
been said that the Bill would do no good ; 
at any rate it would do no harm, and 
he believed there were amply sufficient 
grounds to justify Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in proceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. SALT said, he fia not intend to 
make any remarks on the second read- 
ing, as he should, of course, support it. 
Both the Home Secretary and the Attor- 
ney General had said the Bill would 
have to be carefully considered in Com- 
mittee, and he would, therefore, ask 
whether either of them would give some 
indication as to the direction in which 
it would be altered ? The Home Secre- 
tary might possibly be able to remove 
the objections entertained by some hon. 
Members to the Bill. 

Tae SECRETARY said, that there 
were some parts of the Bill which were 
complicated and some as to which he 
had doubts; and in his opinion it was 
very likely that it would not be pos- 
sible to pass the whole of the measure 
this Session. After the second reading 
he proposed to put the Bill down for the 
Committee stage on Tuesday, hoping 
by that time to be able to state to the 
House what were the amendments 
which the Government thought ought 
to be made in its provisions. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [ 8th July] reported. 
Resolutions 1 to 3 agreed to. 


(4.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,639,300, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
mses of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at 
ome and Abroad, which will come in course 


The Attorney General 
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of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1886.” 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, that, 
having been unfortunately absent from 
the House yesterday, he desired now to 
make a few observations in connection 
with those Estimates. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty had been asked to lay 
on the Table of the House the Reports 
of the captains as to the behaviour of 
their ships; but he trusted that the 
noble Lord would be very guarded and 
cautious in reference to what he pub- 
lished as to that subject. When the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr.Ohilders) 
was First Lord of the Admiralty great 

ressure was put upon him to lay on the 

able of the House the Reports of the 
captains of the various ships which had 
been out. No procedure could, he 
thought, be more fatal to the best in- 
terests of the Service than that, because 
they would have the captains writing 
their Reports, not for the Admiralty 
itself, but virtually for the House of 
Commons, and there would then be 
some temptation to officers to colour 
their Reports so as to meet the popular 
eye. Turning to another question that 
had been raised, he thought that what- 
ever argumerts there might be in favour 
of a change in the Board of Admiralty 
on the aecession to Office of a new Go- 
vernment, those arguments did not hold 
good in regard to the Controller of the 
Navy, Admiral Brandreth. Again, he 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for some information as to 
the position of Mr. Rendel, who was put 
into the Board about two years ago with 
a tremendous flourish of trumpets. At 
that time it was held out as a matter for 
national congratulation that they had at 
last on the Board, in the person of Mr. 
Rendel, a man of practical and profes- 
sional experience, and they were led to 
expect that a new era was about to open 
in consequence. But they were told 
now that Mr. Rendel was leaving the 
Board. In 1868 Hobart Pasha was en- 
gaged in the Turkish Service without 
the slighest remuneration, and was 
thoreupon removed from the Admiralty. 
In 1874, when the late Mr. Ward Hunt 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, Hobart 
Pasha was reinstated in the English 
Navy at the express desire of the pre- 
sent Lord Derby, who was then Foreign 
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Mr. SPEAKER in , and said, 
the noble Lord on a Order in 
raising that question on the Vote now 
under discussion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georcz Hamitton), with 
reference to the Report which the noble 
Lord had alluded to, said, it was neces- 
sary to exercise great care and discri- 
mination as to the documents laid before 
the House. Although the noble Lord’s 
questions respecting the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty were not quite 
germane to this Vote, hethought it right 
to reply to them. The Controller was 
gees on the Board some time ago, and 

is appointment, which was to last for 
five years, was supposed to be inde- 
pendent of other changes in the consti- 
tution of the Board. He must adhere 
to that rule, and consequently Admiral 
Brandreth would continue at the Board. 
Mr. Rendel was placed on the Board by 
his Predecessor. In his capacity as a 
civil member of the Board he did great 
service; but it was necessary for him to 
be absent from England during a consi- 
derable portion of the year, and he 
therefore felt it his duty to resign the 

sition which he recently held. But, 
in a friendly communication addressed 
to himself, Mr. Rendel said he should 
always be glad to place his services at 
the disposal of the Admiralty in regard 
to any questions on which they might 
think fit to consult him. His noble 
Friend must not assume that Party 
politics had anything to do with the 
constitution of the present Board. In 
point of fact, he was not acquainted 
with the political opinions of any of 
their professional advisers, and he had 
been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Admiral Hood, Admiral 
Hoskins, and Captain Codrington, who 
could speak with as much experience as 
any three men in Her Majesty’s Naval 
Service. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions 5 to 13, inclusive, agreed 
to. 


(14.) ** That a sum, not exceeding £830,400, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
pense of Half-Pay, Reserved, and Retired Pay 
to Officers of the Navy and Marines, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1886.” 


Resolution read a second time. 
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Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
wished to refer to the reinstatement of 
Hobart Pasha on the Retired List. 
Hobart Pasha had rendered eminent 
services to this country. In 1868, when 
a captain, he entered the Service of the 
Porte, whereupon he had to resign his 
position in the English Fleet. In 1874 
he was reinstated at the request of the 
Earl of Derby, on account of his distin- 
guished services to his country; but in 
‘1877, he having again joined the Turkish 
Fleet, he was once more struck off the 
English Navy List, on account of the 
breaking out of the Russo-Turkish War, 
because England could not retain the 
services of an officer who was serving 
with a country at war with one of her 
Allies. He had, however, recently left 
the Turkish Service, and, on the recom- 
mendation of Earl Granville and Lord 
Northbrook, he had been reinstated ; 
and the practice of reinstating men in 
his position at the request of the Foreign 
Office was by no means new, unusual, 
or unprecedented. There were prece- 
dents for this course in the case of Sir 


| Charles Napier and Admiral Sartorius. 


From his knowledge of Hobart Pasha’s 
career, he could say that, no matter 
what uniform the Admiral wore, he was 
always most anxious to do everything 
he could to promote the interests of 
England, and to serve her in every way. 
Having been the first instrument to re- 
move him from the Navy, and having 
watched his career, he desired to say 
that he thought Admiral Hobart de- 
served well of his country, and was 
worthy of the retired allowance which 
he had obtained by reinstatement. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was surprised that they had been ‘told 
nothing with regard to the reinstatement 
of Hobart Pasha; no reason whatever 
had been given for it. The more he 
looked at this case the less he liked it. 
He expressed an earnest hope that 
before the Vote was passed some expla- 
nation should be forthcoming from either 
of the Front Benches; and with the 
object of obtaining that explanation he 
begged to move that the Vote be reduced 
by £280, being the amount of the pay 
that would be received by Admiral 
Hobart Pasha for 280 days. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
£830,400,” in order to insert 
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** £830,120,"—( Sir George Campbell, )— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘£830,400’ 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 


Tue FIRST LORD said, that the 
understanding yesterday was that the 
Vote should be brought on for discus- 
sion; but he had nothing more to say 
than he said yesterday. Srobart Pasha 
was reinstated by an Order in Council 
before the present Government came 
into Office; and that was done after 
consideration by two leading Members 
of the late Government, Lord Granville 
and Lord Northbrook. If the hon. 
Member moved for the production of 
the Papers that had passed on the sub- 
ject between the Admiralty and the 

oreign Office he should have no objec- 
tion ; but they did not state much more 
than that application had been made. 
The fact was that Hobart Pasha was in 
the receipt of £1 a-day in 1877. But, 
in consequence of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, he, being in the 
employment of Turkey, was struck off 
the Navy List. There was no question 
that if Turkey had been at the time our 
Ally in war Hobart Pasha would have 
retained his rank as Admiral in our 
Navy. He had recently left the Turkish 
Service; and therefore the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, after consultation with 
the Foreign Secretary, thought there 
was no reason why he should not be 
restored to the position he held in 1877, 
and he would draw no more pay than 
he did in 1877. When two statesmen 
of great experience, after fully consider- 
ing the circumstances of the case, had 
arrived at the conclusion that Hobart 
Pasha ought to be reinstated, if the 
House were to override that decision 
it would be a great slur on the gallant 
officer; and therefore he hoped that 
the House would support Her Majesty’s 
Government in asking them not to over- 
throw the conclusion at which Lord 
Granville and Lord Northbrook had 
arrived. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, that after the 
observations of the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) he really thought the 
House would be glad to be placed in 
possession of further information on the 
subject. As he understood the noble 
Lord, it appeared that the gallant Ad- 
miral, when we were likely to go to war 
with Turkey, preferred to give up his 
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commission in the British Navy. | Cries 
of “No, no!”] That was what he un- 
derstood the noble Lord to say. 

Tue FIRST LORD said, he was 
afraid the hon. Member’s history was 
a little at fault. What he said was, 
that it was in 1877 that Hobart Pasha’s 
name was removed from the Navy List. 
We were not at all likely to go to war 
with Turkey at that time. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he begged to 
apologize if he were a little wrong; but 
without reference to the date he under- 
stood the noble Lord to say that we were 
neara war with Turkey. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!”} Then he had misunderstood the 
noble Lord. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
speak with every respect of Hobart 
Pasha and the services he had rendered ; 
but in his opinion there was a — 
deal in what had been said by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Campbell). There 
was a great deal of ambiguity in the 
matter; but the responsibility rested 
altogether with the late Government. 
Last night he had challenged the hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
sitting on the Bench opposite, and he 
told them that he knew nothing about 
the matter. The noble Lord now told 
them that Hobart Pasha had left the 
Turkish Service. Hobart Pasha, how- 
ever, with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted, had gave him to understand, 
only a fortnight ago, that he was still in 
the Turkish Service, if he (Sir Robert 
Peel} was not much mistaken. The 
noble Lord to-night said that the ser- 
vices of Hobart Pasha had been very 
distinguished to this country. What 
were his services to this country. Asa 
matter of fact, he had never been a Vice 
Admiral, he had never been even acaptain 
in the Service of the Queen. The last 
command he held in this Service was as 
Commander of the Foxhound in the years 
1861 to 1863, and what the late Govern- 
ment had determined to do therefore, 
and what the present Government were 
going to sanction, was to make Com- 
mander Hobart Pasha a Vice Admiral 
per saltum and give him the position and 
pay of a retired Vice Admiral. 

THe SECRETARY OF STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Smirn) asked if he 
might interrupt theright hon. Gentleman 
for one moment? The matter had nothing 
todo with the present Government. The 
reinstatement was done by an Order in 
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Council under the late Government, and 
the present Government had no power 
in the matter whatever. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he quite 
understood that, and he had said over 
and over again that the held the late 
Government responsible, and he wished 
to enter his earnest protest against the 
step they had taken. He thought, and 
he maintained, that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite ought certainly to give them 
some explanation on the matter, be- 
cause there was no doubt whatever that 
some correspondence had taken place on 
the subject. He did not think that any 
Foreign Secretary should deal with such 
matters as this, which solely affected the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. CAINE said, he could do nothing 
further than repeat what he had said 
yesterday, and which was very little. 
If he were still at the Admiralty, or had 
aceess to the Admiralty Papers, he 
would be able to discover what had 
taken place between Lord Northbrook 
and Lord Granville, who, he believed, 
were jointly responsible for this grant. 
These matters did not come before the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, however, 
and he had not seen the Papers on the 
subject. He had not had time to con- 
sult Lord Granville or Lord Northbrook, 
and, consequently, he did not know the 
motives which had induced them to recom- 
mend that a pension should be granted 
to Hobart Pasha. If hon. Members 
wished any further information, they 
had better have a Question put to the 
late Foreign Secretary in the other 
House, who, no doubt, would be able 
to say what reason the Foreign Office 
had for pressing the claim. He was 
sorry he could give no further informa- 
tion. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would not 
venture to state that the reasons were 
not quite sufficent to warrant such a 
— being given to Hobart Pasha. 

is services as Commander might have 
warranted such a thing; but he thought 
they ought to have some evidence that 
it wasso. It ought to be clearly proved, 
moreover, that he was no longer in the 
Service of the Turkish Government. If 
the hon. Member carried his point to 
a division, he (Mr. Ramsay) would vote 
against the pension. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wanted 
to know how this pension came into the 
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present Estimates at all? He under- 
stood it was only granted on the 24th 
of June, and he should therefore like to 
know how it came into these Estimates ? 
It might come into a Supplementary 
Estimate this year, or the ordinary Esti- 
mates next year; but he could not see 
how the pension could be affected by 
the reduction of this Vote. 

Tae SECRETARY to roe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rrroute) said, it was ex- 
plained yesterday that it was clear that 
no provision was made in the present 
Estimates for any pension to Hobart 
Pasha. The Estimates had been pre- 
pared a long time before the decision to 
reinstate Hobart Pasha was arrived at. 
There had been some attempt made to 
saddle the present Government with 
part of the responsibility of this Vote. 
[ Cries of **No, no!” ] Well, the last 
speaker had held them responsible for 
endeavouring to press on the Com- 
mittee the Vote for Hobart Pasha’s 
pension. 

Mr. RAMSAY pointed out that what 
he did say was that the present Govern- 
ment were responsible for pressing on in 
Committee the Vote which contained 
the pension. What he contended was, 
not that they were responsible for the 
granting of the pension or the pension 
itself, but that they were responsible 
for pressing the House now to pass the 
Vote. 

Tue SEORETARY said, what the 
hon. Member had said was that the 
Government were responsible for pres- 
sing this reinstatement on the House. 
Now, what was the proposal before the 
House? It was that they should 
reduce this Vote by the amount of 
Hobart Pasha’s pension. There might 
be a surplus on this Vote which would 
be sufficient for the whole or partial 
payment of the pension; but the Go- 
vernment did not know that this would 
be so. Therefore, it would be im- 
possible to stop the pension out of 
that Vote. The sole purpose of the 
Admiralty had been to allow the dis- 
cussion on this Vote. The real facts 
of the case were these. Admiral Hobart 
Pasha, having been reinstated by the 
late Government, would the present 
Government be justified in inflicting 
such an indignity upon that gallant 
officer as to again remove his name? 


While the Government had taken no 
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se in the original reinstatement of 
obart Pasha, they were not prepared 
to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of advising Her Majesty to once 
more remove his name. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
assent to the financial view of the ques- 
tion which had just been presented to 
the House by the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Ritchie). It was, of course, 
true that the pension was not included 
in this Vote when the Estimate was 
settled; but it was chargeable upon it, 
and a surplus might be available for 
it. Even if there was not sufficient 
surplus from this Vote, they would be 
able to make use of a surplus in any 
other of the Army Votes to make up the 
pension, so that the question of payin 
the — could be legitimately rais 
on this Vote. It had been said, how- 
ever, quite truly, that the present Go- 
vernment had not reinstated Hobart 
Pasha ; and, therefore, he thought it was 
hard to ask the House either to ratify 
the Vote or refuse it. The hon. Member 
said that they could not ask him to undo 
what had been done. That was true; but 
the fact was that they did not know any- 
thing about the matter. The proper 
course, in his opinion, would be to ad- 
journ the discussion until they could get 
some information on the subject from 
some Member of the Foreign Office or 
of the late Government. He, therefore, 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate in order to give time for some 
Member connected with the Foreign 
Office under the late Government to be 
present to give some explanation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Tae FIRST LORD said, he would 
not object to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
He had stated to the House all that he 
knew upon the subject; but he was 
bound to say that he did not know that 
his information was very accurate. It 
was possibly the right course to pursue 
to reduce a Vote because they believed 
somebody had been unreasonably granted 
a pension by an Order in Council. There- 
fore, it might be as well to adjourn the 
debate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if the noble 
ne would produce the Correspond- 
ence 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Tne FIRST LORD said, there was 
no Correspondence that he knew of. 
He had no information with regard 
to it. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX wanted to 
know for what purpose they were going 
to postpone the matter, after the First 
Lord- of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) had stated he had no further 
information to give? What day did 
they intend to postpone it to? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he con- 
sidered that there was a very important 
principle involved. They did not know 
what the pension was for, nor whether 
the man was entitled to it, except that 
he had occupied an inferior position in 
the English Service. It would be a 
grave scandal if, when the country was 
already burdened with a large number 
of pensioners, they should vote him a 
pension as a Vice Admiral in our Ser- 
vice. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks - Bracu) 
said, their object in agreeing to post- 

ne the Vote was to enable. some 

ember of the late Government to be 
present to explain the circumstances 
under which the reinstatement of Ad- 
miral Hobart was made. The ques- 
tion had been raised not on account 
of anything that the present Govern- 
ment had done, or for which they 
were responsible. All they had to do 
was to take up the Vote and pass it. 
What they felt was, that when this Vote 
came on again, that some Member of 
the late Government, who was cognizant 
of the circumstances, should come for- 
ward and explain matters. If no fur- 
ther explanation was forthcoming, how- 
ever, then they trusted that the House 
would not further postpone the ques- 
tion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF AUSTRALASIA 
[Lords] BILL.--[Bux 165.] 
(Colonel Staniey.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Colonel Sranzzy) : 
Sir, the Bill I have the honour to ask 
the House to read a second time is one 
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which, as the House is probably aware, 
was introduced in “ another place” by 
my noble Relative and Predecessor in 
Office. Ido not propose to enter into 
any discussion of controversial matter ; 
for having in view the time of year in 
which we approach the subject, the 
House will, perhaps, allow me to suggest 
that if the second reading is taken to- 
night, we should take the Committee 
stage of the Bill at such a time as will 
give a fair opportunity for discussion. 
I think that course would be rather for 
the convenience of the House. Hon. 
Members will see that this is merely an 
enabling Bill based upon certain Reso- 
lutions adopted by the Colonies after 
considerable discussion, and after the 
subject had been thoroughly threshed 
out. It was in pursuance of the Reso- 
lution of 1883 that my noble Relative 
introduced this Bill, which gives power 
to the Colonies to form a Federal Council 
for certain purposes, which purposes, 
without the sanction of the Imperial 
Legislature, would be ultra vires. I 
think there is practically no difference 
of opinion on the principle of the Bill ; 
and although I must admit that con- 
siderable discussion may hereafter arise 
as to one clause, I would ask the House 
to postpone that discussion until the 
Committee stage, one of the reasons 
for that course being that certain Pa- 
pers are not yet in the hands of 
hon. Members. I may mention that 
one document which reached me to-day 
on coming down to the House contains 
information which, I think, the House 
should be possessed of before going 
into this question. Without further re- 
marks, therefore, I make this appeal 
on the understanding that a fair op- 
portunity will be given for discussion 
on the Bill on going into Committee. In 
these circumstances, I propose to name 
this day week for the Motion for going 
into Committee, by which time I will 
do my best to have the Papers printed 
and in the hands of hon. Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Colonel Stanley.) 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
under the circumstances, he should not 
object to the course proposed by the 
right hon. and ant Gentleman, 
although he had a Notice on the Paper 
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with respect to the Bill. He doubted, 
however, that it could be said that this 
Bill was wanted, or was approved by 
some of the Colonies. There was one 
clause in the Bill of which he certainly 
very much disapproved ; but he under- 
stood from the statement of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that the 
House would be free to discuss the 
clauses, and accept or reject them as they 
thought fit. 

Mr. HEALY said, it appeared to him 
that a Bill of this kind was not likely to 
improve the state of things in the Colo- 
nies, where questions sometimes arose 
even graver than those, he would not 
say between England and Scotland, but 
between England and Ireland. The 
Bill might be an admirable measure as 
far as it went, but he believed it was 
brought in without any distinct desire 
on the part of some of the Colonies. It 
was all very well to have a Federation 
of the Colonies ; but it was when any of 
the States desired to leave the Federa- 
tion that the crux would come. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman said 
that this was merely an enabling Bill ; 
but if the time should come when some 
of the States wanted to secede there 
would then, perhaps, arise a state of 
civil war, and that he regarded as the 
worst thing in connection with a Bill of 
this character. Of course, he did not 
say that the Bill would lead to that ; but 
having regard to the state of affairs in 
the Colonies, the immense distances 
between them, uncovered by railways as 
in the United States, he scarcely believed 
that a Bill of this kind could be a 
success. He thought Her Majesty’s 
Government should take a high stand- 
point in the matter. For his own part, 
he had no objection to the Motion of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
he sincerely hoped that the measure 
would be successful. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, his objection to 
the Bill was that it was permissive only, 
and he regarded the time spent upon it 
as time wasted. Unless the Government 
were prepared with some well-considered 
plan, he thought it would be very much 
better that they should not enter into 
legislation of this sort. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next, 
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LABOURERS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 


[BILL 68.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HEALY said, that opposite to 
the title of this Bill he found a block 
by their distinguished Friend the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton). The Government having made 
great progress to-night, he thought the 
time had arrived when some pressure 
should be brought to bear on the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport and the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) to induce them not to block Bills 
on the Order Book. 

Mr. WARTON said, as the Govern- 
ment had adopted the Bill, he should 
withdraw his opposition. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


POLICE BILL.—[Bu 113.] 

(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Hibbert.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing be discharged.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that be- 
fore the Order was discharged he would 
like, as he had the honour of introducing 
the Bill to the House, to express his 
regret that the Government had not 
seen their way to include it in the non- 
contentious list of measures. The Bill 
had received the approval of both Par- 
ties in the House, and the only possible 
contentious clause was that relating to 
Government contribution, and that could 
only come into operation when the 
county and borough funds became abso- 
lutely insolvent. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL.—{Briz 195.] 
(Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Lord 
Richard Grosvenor.) 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question pro . 
“That the Order for the Second - 
ing be discharged.” 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he and his hon. Friends would offer no 
opposition to the discharge of this 
Order, although they must express their 
extreme regret that the Government 
could not proceed with the measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Waughy Mr. George Howard, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ferguson.) 


[BILL 26.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Lord, admitting or enrolling 
a tenant after 3lst December, 1885, to 
give notice of enfranchisement, and in 
default land not to be subject to fines, 
&e.). 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER begged to 
move that the Chairman report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again; and he wished 
to avail himself of the opportunity to 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) not to 
proceed further with the Bill. It seemed 
to him that the Bill would make a com- 
plete revolution in the land system so 
far as copyholds were concerned ; in the 
course of a few years it would entirely 
destroy the copyhold system throughout 
the country. Under such circumstances, 
it would be the height of folly to at- 
tempt to earry the Bill this Session. 
Contentious matter was involved in al- 
most every clause; and, besides, if the 
great questions referring to minerals 
were to be decided in the light of 
Amendments which had been placed on 
the Paper by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cricklade (Mr. Story- 
Maskelyne), the possession} of mineral 
property would be transferred from one 
class of the community to another. He, 
therefore, trusted that the House would 
consider this as one of those measures 
which might very well be left over for 
the consideration of the new Parliament. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That the Ohairman do report gress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. J. W. 
Lowther.) 


Mr. WAUGH said, he was sorry he 
could not accede to the proposition of 
the hon. Member. The Bill did not 
introduce any new matter at all, but 
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simply carried out the recommendations 
of the Select Committee, and it did so in 
the most gentle manner possible. The 
Bill had been read a second time several 
times this Parliament, and it had been 
before a Select Committee of which the 
hon. Member for Rutland (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) was a Member. It was care- 
fully considered by the Committee, and 
had now reached the Committee stage 
in the House. He hoped the Committee 
would consent to proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. HALSEY said, he would join in 
the appeal of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
J. W. Lowther) to the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) not to pro- 
ceed further with the Bill. It was per- 
fectly true, as the hon. Gentleman said, 
that the Bill had passed its second read- 
ing, and had now got into Committee ; 
but it passed the second reading on the 
night Parliament re-assembled after the 
Christmas Recess. No one anticipated 
it would come on ; indeed, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Waugh) was engaged else- 
where, and someone else had to move 
the second reading. The same thing 
took place with regard to getting the 
Speaker out of the Chair a few days ago. 
The Bill came on during the Ministerial 
crisis, a time when, as a rule, Business 
was not taken. The Bill would make 
important changes. He supposed he 
must not go into the merits of the mea- 
sure on the Motion to report Progress ; 
and therefore he would content himself 
by saying that as they had seen several 
important Bills withdrawn, and as it was 
understood that the Session was to be 
wound up as quickly as possible, it 
seemed monstrous that a Bill like this, 
involving the whole principle of copy- 
hold property, should be proceeded with. 
He, therefore, trusted the Committee 
would consent to report Progress. 

Mr. STORY - MASKELYNE said, 
he had put down several important 
Amendments to the Bill; but he did not 
think they ought to be discussed in the 
absence of the hon. Gentleman who had 
given so much attention to the subject, 
the hon. Member for West Somerset 
(Mr. Elton). He (Mr. Story-Maske- 
lyne), therefore, begged to support the 
proposal that the debate be adjourned. 

Mn. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Rutland 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) would go toa divi- 
sion, because it would then be seen that 
nearly every Member who objected to 
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a Bill had spoken in the present de- 
ate. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that if they 
were to kave a division on the question 
of reporting Progress, they ought to 
know exactly in what position the sup- 
porters of the Bill placed themselves. 
The hon. Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Waugh) had said that this Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, and that 
that Committee considered its provisions 
very carefully. He(Mr. Tomlinson) be- 
lieved that the Bill which was read a 
second time was the Bill which came 
from the Select Committee ; but that, if 
the Amendments which had been sug- 
gested were introduced, its character 
would beconsiderably changed. He would 
like to know whether the Committee was 
intended to sit on the Bill as a Court of 
Appeal from the Select Committee to 
which the measure was referred ? If they 
were to sit in such a character, he did 
not think they ought to continue the dis- 
cussion in the absence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Somerset 
(Mr. Elton). He understood that the opi- 
nion of his hon. Friend was that the Bill 
which passed the Select Committee would 
prove a satisfactory measure ; but that, 
if the Amendments on the Paper were 
adopted, provisions would be introduced 
which were inconsistent with his view, 
and inconsistent, he (Mr. Tomlinson) 
thought, with the view of the majority 
of the Select Committee. If the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) 
was ready to treat the Bill on the lines 
on which the Select Committee treated 
it, objection need not be raised to pro- 
ceeding now with the discussion. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he agreed 
that it would be extremely unwise for 
this Committee to reconstruct the Bill 
after it had passed a Select Committee. 
He supported the Bill on the assump- 
tion that the recommendations of the 
Committee were strictly carried out, and 
that the House were to accept the Bill 
as it was passed by the Select Commit- 
tee. But that was a different question 
to that raised by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Rutland (Mr. J. W. Low- 
ther), because he had endeavoured to 
get rid of the Bill altogether. He com- 
mended to hon. Gentlemen opposite the 
consideration that this was a great re- 
form in the real property law of the 
country, a reform which had been advo- 
cated on every platform throughout the 
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length and breadth of the land, a reform 
which was advocated by men totally irre- 
a of polities. The Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair was made 
by one of the staunchest supportersof the 
Government, the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), who, in making 
the proposition, said the Bill would 
. effect a most desirable and salutary 
reform. To getrid of the Bill altogether 
after it had passed the ordeal of a Select 
Oommittee, and composed of some of the 
best real property lawyers in the House, 
would be most unfair. If the Bill was 
wrong, and ought to be thrown out, let 
it be thrown out fairly, and not by a 
side wind. If it was true that the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) 
wished to materially alter the Bill, he 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) would certainly 
es the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Tomlinson) in resisting the Amend- 
ments. 

Tue SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, the 
Government did not oppose the Bill as it 
was passed by the Select Committee ; 
but the difficulty they felt to-night was 
that the Amendments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth were many in 
number, and required very careful con- 
sideration. It was doubtful whether 
that consideration could be given at this 
time, and without that consideration 
they could not feel sure that the Bill 
would not be substantially altered by 
the Amendments. He wished it to be 
distinctly understood that the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the Bill as it 
emerged from the Select Committee; on 
the contrary, they were prepared to sup- 
port the principle of facilitating the 


enfranchisement of copyholds. He 
should vote against the Motion to report 
Progress. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 27; 
Noes 86: Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
No. 215.) 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he begged to 
move that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair. He might say, in regard to 
the Bill, that he had not gone very care- 
fully into it; but what he deprecated was 
the line of action Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken to-night. In the first 
place, they had deserted their Friends, 
who had taken a deep interest in the 
measure. [‘‘No, no!”] Right hon. 


Hr. H. H. Fowler 
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Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench said 
“‘No;” but he said most distinctly to 
the Home Secretary that the Govern- 
ment had deserted their Friends, who 
took a great interest in this Bill. What 
did they see? Why, this curious thing. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cockermouth had certain Amendments 
in the Bill. The Government did not 
know much about the matter, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had gone over to the other side of 
the House to consult the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth and other Gentlemen 
interested in the Bill, and was told that 
certain Amendments were to be dropped. 
That was the way the measure was to be 
passed by this Government, who said 
that they would not undertake any Bills 
of a contentious character. The Bill 
was decidedly of a contentious character ; 
and he was surprised that Her Majesty’s 
Government, after the promise they had 
given, had deserted their Friends. He 
did not like a Bill of this importance to 
pass by Amendments and letters and 
communications being bandied about 
between the Front Opposition Bench 
and the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Surely it would not preju- 
dice any of the interests concerned if 
the Bill were to be postponed for a few 


days. On a question of principle he 
moved that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Onslow.) 


Mr. SALT: Has the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth dropped his Amend- 
ments ?—because I, with a great many 
other Members of the House, am not 
aware of the fact. 

Mr. WAUGH: Yes. I may say 
that four of these Amendments are 
Amendments made at the request of 
Members sitting on the opposite side 
of the House. Two are Government 
Amendments with regard to Treasury 
matters, suggested by the Land Commis- 
sion. They are not my Amendmentsat all. 
I am satisfied with the Bill as it stands. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said that, be- 
fore the hon. Gentleman (Sir Henry 
Holland) rose, he should like to ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Crick- 
lade (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) what course 
he proposed to take with regard to his 
Amendments? It was not the Amend- 
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ments of the hon. Member for Cocker- decision of the Courts of Law on certain 
mouth (Mr. Waugh) that he (Mr.' points—particularly in regard to mineral 
Lowther) objected to so much as those | rights. 

of the hon. Member for Oricklade,; Mr. TOMLINSON wished to know 
which would effect an enormous trans-| whether the discussion could be allowed 
fer of property from one class of the | to digress into a debate as to the law on 
community to another. In the absence | the question ? 

of both the Law Officers of the Crown) Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
and the two late Law Officers, and of for Cricklade (Mr. Story-Maskelyne) is 
the hon. Member for West Somerset entitled to answer a question ; but, of 
(Mr. Elton), he thought they would find ' course, he cannot describe the law on 
themselves landed in great difficulty if the subject on the Motion that the Ohair- 
they were to attempt to go into thesein- | man do now leave the Chair. 
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trieate questions affecting real property | 
law. 
Tuz SEORETARY to rue TREA- | 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
would suggest to the hon. Member for 
Cricklade that he should withdraw his 


SURY said, he wished to observe that, | Amendments for the present, and bring 
so far as regarded the discussion of the | them up again on Report. 

Amendments, the hon. Member for); Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
West Somerset (Mr. Elton), who pro- | did not see what object would be gained 


bably knew more about the law affect- 
ing real property than anyone else in 
the House, had entirely agreed to the 
Bill as it came from the Belect Com- 
mittee. Those who were prepared to 
support the Bill as it came from the Se- 
lect Committee were not prepared to 
support these Amendments. The Amend- 
ments objected to having been publicly 
withdrawn, and the Amendments of the 
Government proposed by the Land Com- 


by following that course. If the ques- 
tion was to be decided at all it would 
have to be discussed—it would have to 
| be debated in Committee or on Report. 
It could be just as well discussed now as 
on the next stage; but, of course, if it 
were more convenient to hon. Members 
|to take the discussion on Report he 
| would be willing to acquiesce. If the 
House did not want the Amendments at 
all it would be as well to take the dis- 








mission having been accepted by the | cussion on them now. 
hon. Member for Oockermouth, he| Tse SECRETARY or STATE ror 
really thought the Committee should go' raz HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
on with the Bill. AssHETON Cross): When we come to 
Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE #§aaid, | those Amendments on which there is a 
the best answer he could give to the| difference of opinion they should be put 
hon. Member for Rutlandshire (Mr. J.| off to Report. I understood from the 
W. Lowther) was that, whilst the hon. | hon. Member for Cockermouth (Mr. 
Member said his (Mr. Story Maske-| Waugh) that he was not going to press 
lyne’s) Amendments proposed a great | the Amendments. I asked him openly, 
transfer of property from one class of! and he said he was not. 
the community to another, the view taken Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I would 
of those Amendments by his hon. Friend | appeal to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
on his right (Mr. Waugh), who brought | ber for Cricklade not to press his Amend- 
the Bill forward, was that they would! ments to-night, and to allow the Bill to 
effect no such transfer at all. The law | pass through Committee. No doubt, on 
at present was clear as to the questions, Report, he will be able to come to some 
that he brought forward, and all h| arrangement with the hon. Member for 
asked was that Parliament should re-| West Somerset with regard to the 





cognize the law as it at present stood. | 
There were, no doubt, questions that | 
might be disputed as to the nature of | 
the A pea by lords and pos-| 
session by tenants in some parts of the, 
country, for the reason that as yet no 
legal decisions had been given in regard 
to the kind of tenures he alluded to. | 
Where there had been actions at law, 
they had not been brought to a conolu- | 
sion. No one knew what would be the | 


Amendments. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he did 
not consider the arrangement proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet at all satis- 
factory. From the few remarks the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cricklade 
had addressed to them his Amendments 
appeared to be and were of a very im- 
portant character. The hon. Member 
said they would not alter the law as it 
at present stood ; but one of the Amend- 
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ments, as it appeared on the Paper, | 
would repeal the 48th section of the 
Land Act, and thereby make a great 
change in the law. He would really 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cricklade, and ask him whether 
he thought they could proceed with a 
Bill of this kind this Session? The 
short discussion they had already had 
showed that it was of a highly conten- 
tious character. Several of the clauses 
would be fought at considerable length ; 
and he would appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber whether he really thought they 
would be able to pass the measure into 
law in the present Session? If the hon. 
Gentleman went to a division on the 
Motion that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair he (Mr. J. W. Lowther) should 
certainly support him. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; 
Noes 86: Majority 70.— (Div. List, 
No. 216.) 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE: I beg 
to withdraw the Amendments I have 
put on the Paper for Committee. I hope 
to have an opportunity of bringing them 
forward on Report. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he must com- 
= of the course taken by the hon. 

ember. It amounted almost to a 
breach of agreement. He understood 
they had voted against reporting Pro- 
gress on the understanding that the hon. 
Member might have waived his right of 
moving the Amendments he had on the 
Paper. Now, the hon. Gentleman wished 
merely to postpone the Amendments 
with the view of bringing them up 
again on the Report. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was impossible to take away the liberty 
of a Member to move an Amendment or 
postpone it as he thought fit; and what- 
ever arrangement might be made with 
a Member another Member might not 
be a party to it. A great many Mem- 
bers were anxious that the Bill should 
pass ; and it wes, therefore, obvious that 
to attain the desired end they should 
not go against the wish of a large sec- 
tion of the Committee. 

Taz OHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Waugh) 
move any of his Amendments ? 

Mr. WAUGH: No, Sir; none of 
them. 


Clause agreed to. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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and Officers) Bill. 
Clauses 2 to 49, inclusive, agreed to, 


' with Amendments. 


Clause 50 (For accelerating enfran- 
chisement by manors). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. HALSEY said, he would appeal 
to the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
to report Progress. It was monstrous, 
after what they had already agreed to, 
to ask them to proceed further that 
night. It amounted to this—that five 
tenants at will, whose united quit rents 
might be under 6d. a-year, would be 
able to combine under this Bill, and 
have an inquiry held, which the lord of 
the manor would have to pay for, be- 
cause he did not see that there was any 
other arrangement provided for in the 
Bill. These five men could then pro- 
ceed to upset the whole of a manor ex- 
tending, perhaps, over ten miles. The 
tenants on such a manor as that which 
he had in his mind might extend over a 
vast tract of country, and the great 
majority of them would not hear of this 
inquiry, and would not come up to vote, 
unless the lord of the manor went to the 
expense of bringing them up. The 
whole manor might thus be upset by 
five men who had no stake or interest 
in the matter. He would ask the Go- 
vernment to strike this clause out alto- 
gether, or to report Progress, and take 
time to consider it. He could not be- 
lieve that a Government of honour, 
bearing such a high reputation as the 
present Government did, would consent 
to pass such a clause as this. 

Mr. WAUGH said, this clause in 
Committee had been drawn almost en- 
tirely by the hon. Member for West 
Somerset (Mr. Elton), and he believed 
that hon. Gentleman still adhered to it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 91 ; 
Noes 7: Majority 84. — (Div. List, 
No. 217.) 

Remaining Clauses, with Schedule 
and Preamble, agreed to. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Zuesday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (MEMBERS AND 
OFFICERS) BILL.—[Brxt 114.] 
(Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Long, Mr. Cowen.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read, 
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Motion made, and Question a 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir John Kennaway.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that there had 
been no discussion on this Bill; and the 
hon. Baronet notwithstanding rose at 
that hour of the morning, without giving 
the slightest explanation of its merits or 

rovisions, to move that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. He was surprised that 
the Government should support the Bill, 
because its object was to enable mem- 
bers of Public Health Boards to perpe- 
trate jobs amongst themselves. Under 
the circumstances, he felt it his duty to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
House was greatly indebted to the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) for 
making this Motion, entirely in the in- 
terests of the British taxpayer, seeing 
that the Bill did not apply to Ireland. 
His hon. Friend had always been a 
consistent supporter of economical prin- 
ciples, and the course he had just taken 
showed that he was absolutely disinte- 
rested in this matter. He begged to 
second the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY said, in 
his opinion the Bill had been sufficiently 
discussed last Wednesday. It was a 
Bill to remove a great hardship upon a 
deserving body of men—clerks and 
officers of Local Boards—who were at 
present subject to penalties on the in- 
formation of informers, which penalties 
could be recovered in two places. The 
Bill had received the assent of both 
Front Benches ; it was a most important 
measure, and it would be a great loss if 
it were not passed into law during the 
present Session. 

Tae PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) said, as the hon. Member for 
Cavan had made a Motion which pre- 
cluded any Member from speaking on 
the Bill, he hoped that he would, at all 


events, withdraw it, and hear what his | & 


hon. Friend had to say on the subject, 
and then, if he thought it necessary, he 
could renew his Motion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
80: Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 217.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY said, if 
his Motion for the Speaker leaving the 
Chair were page to, he did not pro- 
pose to take the clauses to-night; they 
could stand over for future discussion. 
He pointed out that members and officers 
of Public Boards sometimes contracted 
with their Boards for the sale of land, 
and under the Municipal Corporations 
Act they were under no disability in that 
respect. He contended, therefore, that 
the same facility ought to be given in 
this case. The Bill proposed to relieve 
members of Public Health Boards from 
the disabilities under which they suffered 
in case any contract was made by the 
Boards of which they were members 
with any public Company. The officers 
in question were, for instance, now sub- 
ject to great inconvenience if they were 
members of a Gas Company in the dis- 
trict. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Sir John 
Kennaway.) ‘ 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he had been 
waiting in the House for two hours solely 
on account of this Bill, in the hope that 
with certain modifications it might get 
through Committee. The course pro- 
posed appeared to him rather inconve- 
nient. 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
must take upon himself the blame for 
what the hon. Member for Liskeard 
complained of. He had suggested to 
the hon. Baronet that he might take this 
course. 

Mr. HEALY thought it would be a 
great mistake if Progress was not re- 
ported. The Bill was introduced for the 
purpose of allowing members of Boards 
to sell their property to one another; 
and for that reason, if for no other, he 
contended that they should report Pro- 


ress. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had suggested to the hon. Baronet that 
he should put down the Bill for Monday. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
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FACTORY ACTS (EXTENSION TO 
SHOPS) BILL.—[Brm 23.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Burt, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Peil.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the object of this Bill was to 
extend to shops that provision of the 
Factory Acts which provided that no 
young person under 18 years of age 
should be made to work more than 12 
hours a-day. He hoped the House 
would consent to the passing of this Bill, 
which he was sure would prolong the 
lives of many thousands of persons. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) said, 
the Government were willing to assent 
to the Bill being read a second time on 
the understanding that it be referred to 
a Select Committee. The Government 
were not to be understood to pledge 
themselves to the principle of the Bill. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
there was some misunderstanding. He 
had a conference just now with the Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) and his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock) ; and 
it was agreed that if the House would 
consent to the second reading of the Bill 
now, and the Committee stage was put 
down for Tuesday, the Government would 
offer no opposition. At this late hour 
(2 o’elock) he would not detain the 
House; but he endorsed what had been 
said by his hon. Friend (Sir John Lub- 
bock). He had waited five hours to 
support the hon. Baronet, simply because 
he was convinced the Bill was of national 
importance. It affected nearly 500,000 
young persons in the country who 
worked 13 or 15 hours a-day, and who 
were often kept in very unwholesome 
and insalubrious localities for that work. 
The Bill would really do charitable and 
good work for young persons who were 
not able to defend their own interests. 
All that was asked was that Parliament 
should extend the Factory Acts—the 
great Act of 1847, which applied solely 
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hon. Gentleman the present Home 
cretary, which was passed in 1878—and 
by that means relieve a large number of 
young persons from the burdens under 
which they now laboured. He hoped 
the House would allow the Bill to be 
read a second time. He was convinced, 
on the assurance of the Home Secre- 
tary, that the Government would not 
offer any opposition if the Committee 
was fixed for Tuesday. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hoxtanp) said, that 
if the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London would fix the 
Committee for Tuesday the Government 
would offer no opposition to the second 
reading. The 7 aenestt must, how- 
ever, reserve their opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT PRACTIOES) BILL.—[Buz 148.] 
(Mr. Richard Paget, Sir Joseph Pease, 

Mr. Bulwer.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now | the 
Chair.” —( Mr. R. H. Paget.) 


Mr. HEALY said, the Bill was read 
a second time without a single word of 
explanation. He had not had time to 
read the Bill, and therefore he asked 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
to state what the Bill proposed. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, this was a 
Bill of one clause to remove the ambi- 
guity which existed in the law as it at 
present stood. It provided that a per- 
son might absent himself frim his em- 
ployment on the day of poll to record 
his vote without any deduction being 
made from his salary or wages. It was 
an unopposed Bill; it was brought be- 
fore the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) of the late Government, and it 
had the approval of the present Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster). On the 
back of it was the name of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease), and he (Mr. R. H. 
Paget) had not heard a single word of 
opposition raised to its principle. It 











Pluralities 
contained provisions to prevent any pos- 
sible misuse of the permission to be given 
by an employer to his servant to attend 
at the polling booth to give his vote. 
The permission must be granted toevery- 
one in aman’s employ ; indeed, the mea- 
sure, as it stood, was entirely free from 
any Party politics. It had been virtually 
assented to by the late Attorney General, 
and he (Mr. R. H. Paget) hoped that, 
under the circumstances, the House 
would permit the Speaker to leave the 
Chair. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member had stated that the Bill was 
assented to by the late Attorney Gene- 
ral. Hedid not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman had seen the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman within the last day 
or two; but his (Sir Charles W. Dilke’s) 
impression was that his right hon. and 
learned Friend had some doubt about 
the Bill. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke 
was favourable to the Bill, and he should 
offer no opposition to it to-night; but he 
would like to ask, on behalf of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the late Attor- 
ney General, that the clauses should not 
be considered in Committee until Mon- 
day, in order to give the late Attorney 
General time to put down what Amend- 
ments he might think necessary. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
thought the Bill would need careful con- 
sideration, in order that care was had 
that all servants should be treated 
equally. There was just the danger of 
a person giving leave to a servant to 
claim his wages in a way that the ser- 
vant might not be able to take advan- 
tage of it. Unless they were careful, 
the leave might take the form of a 
bribe. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Elector to attend poll with- 
out deduction of wages). 

Mr. HEALY said, it had hitherto 
been the custom to make Corrupt Prac- 
tices Acts annual Acts, and to put them 
in the Continuance Bill. He would ask 
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the Members of the Government to con- 
sider what was the good of putting Bills 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill 
when, in point of fact, they could not be 
amended? Would it not be well to 
codify the law relating to corrupt prac- 
tices, and to make the Acts permanent ? 
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Mr. R. H. PAGET said, there was, 
gy something in the point raised 
y the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley). He 
did not wish to dispute that the Bill 
might be improved ; indeed, if the Bill 
could be improved in a way to prevent 
the possibility of the danger which the 
hon. Gentleman contemplated, he (Mr. 
R. H. Paget) would be only too happy 
to propose the necessary Amendments. 
As he was unable to answer the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
before this, he must inform him that he 
had not had any communication with 
the late Attorney General within the 
last few days ; and, therefore, if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had altered 
his opinion respecting the Bill, he (Mr. R. 
H. Paget) was not aware of it. He did 
not wish to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee further, and therefore would 


) | agree to the suggestion to report Pro- 


gress. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE sug- 
gested to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) that he should put down a Mo- 
tion to carry out the view he had ex- 
pressed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


RIVER THAMES (No. 2) BILL.—jBut 90.] 

(Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Sir Michael Hicks-Beaeh, 

Mr. Elton, Mr. Walter James, Mr. Sellar, 
Colonel Makins, Mr. Molloy.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
those who were present yesterday would 
remember that objection was taken by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) to 
proceeding with the Bill. He had seen 
the hon. Baronet since, and he had 
waived his objection. He supposed, 
therefore, there would be no objection 
to the Bill proceeding. 

Bill, as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 
sikh ai 
PLURALITIES BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Lord Epwarp CavenpisH and Mr. 
Crorrer nominated vther Members of 
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= Select Committee on Pluralities 
vil, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That Sir Rronarp Cross be one other 
Member of the said Committee.’’—( fr. 
Acland.) 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he must 
make an appeal to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Acland) to content himself with the 
efforts he had made to legislate on this 
subject this Session. Many other Bills 
had been dropped, and it would be no 
greater hardship to the hon. Gentleman 
than it had been to others to forego his 
measure for atime. It was impossible 
that the Committee could hold a proper 
inquiry and present a Report this Ses- 
sion. His hon. Friend might have an 
idea that this was a small thing to un- 
dertake ; but, as a matter of fact, it was 
a question of the first importance, affect- 
ing the whole of the clergy of the 
country. ‘The title of the Bill was the 
Pluralities Bill, but that by no means 
covered the ground; a much better title 
would be the Clergy Disability Bill. 
The whole of the clergy in the country 
were deeply interested in an effective 
Bill. The Bill, as drawn, was the most 
inefficient thing that could have been 
oe Further than that, his hon. 

riend had not given due consideration 
to the composition of the Committee. 
While the hon. Gentleman might now 
be willing to admita slight modification, 
the modification would not really meet 
the necessities of the case. He did not 
hesitate to say that his hon. Friend 
had been going on the lines of proserip- 
tion towards certain Members of the 
House. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether it was open 
to the hon. Member (Mr. Illingworth) 
on the Question put by the Chair— 
namely, that certain Members of the 
House be Members of the Committee, 
to enter upon a discussion of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is now 
engaged in nominating the Members of 
the Committee. It is not, therefore, 
competent for the hon. Member to re- 
open the whole subject. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that upon 
the question of names put by the Chair 
he ventured to ask whether the House 
had security that the Gentleman (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) nominated, and 
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others who had been associated with him 
in the list of the Committee, would do 
what was fair and reasonable to all 
classes of the people? There had been 
a manifest intention shown, in the nomi- 
nation of the Committee, to proscribe a 
large class of Members of the House. 
That belief was confirmed. [Cries of 
“Order!”] He was dealing with the 
Question. The Gentleman whose name 
had now been given from the Chair, and 
those with whom he was associated, be- 
longed exclusively to one religious de- 
nomination ; and, therefore, he thought 
the nomination of the Committee should 
be deferred to some occasion when it 
could be debated in a reasonable way. 
What he did object to, and what other 
hon. Members objected to, and what a 
great number of people worthy of their 
consideration in the country objected 
to, was that such a line should be taken 
by a Liberal Member. Moreover, there 
was no opportunity for anything which 
could be said at this period of the morn- 
ing (2.20 a.m.) appearing in print, or of 
canvassing hon. Members to ascertain 
who would be willing to serve on the 
Committee in order to make it an 
efficient and representative one. The 
next name which would be given to 
them would be that of a Member of the 
Government (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
and he did not know whether that right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to serve. 
He ventured to hope—with great respect 
and great firmness he ventured to hope 
—that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Acland) 
would not proceed further, because if 
he did it would be their duty to oppose 


further progress. He begged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 
Motion made, and Question put, 


‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Illingworth. ) 


The House divided: —Ayes 9 ; Noes 45: 
Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 219.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH : Before the 
name of Sir Richard Cross is put I 
should like to ask—— 

Mr. SPEAKER : That nameis passed. 
The next name is that of Mr. Beresford 
Hope. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Breresrorp Hors be one 
other Member of the said Committee.” 
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Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he could 
pe appeal again to his hon. Friend, 
and express a hope that he would not 
consider that he (Mr. Illingworth) 
wished to pay him any disrespect. But 
the hon. Member was only in the same 
position as other hon. Gentlemen who 
were in charge of measures relating to 
questions which were very much “ vexed 
questions,” and who, therefore, had to 
wait for suitable opportunities to pass 
their Bills. The right hon. Gentleman 
whose name was before them (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) was a Gentleman of 
pronounced views, and he had been no- 
torious throughout his career in the 
House for the ee he had offered 
to everything which had savoured of an 
extension of the religious liberty and 
civil rights of certain classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and he (Mr. Illingworth) 
could not but think that his hon. Friend 
would, in the end, succeed far better by 


abandoning any present intention of | 
{Members to the Committee, so that 


going forward with the Bill, or of ask- 
ing hon. Gentlemen to join him in Com- 
mittee upstairs. With the names which 
had been passed, and the one now before 
them, they would find it very inconve- 
nient to go into the questions which 
would be brought before the Committee. 
He, therefore, begged to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Illingworth.) 


Mr. ACLAND said, he appreciated the 
hon. Gentleman’s desire, and he would, 
therefore, move the addition—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the hon. Gentleman to make a Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he wished 
to make a suggestion in the interests of 
peace. The hon. Member for Bradford 
was anxious to have Nonconformists re- 
presented on the Committee, so he (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) understood. He had un- 
derstood the hon. Member for Cornwall 
(Mr. Acland) to say the other night that 
he had asked one or two Nonconformists 
to be on the Committee, but that they 
had declined. He would suggest to his 
hon. Friend that he should now add 
the names of one or two Nonconformists 
at the end of the list. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had been on 
the point of saying that he should be 
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only too glad to accept on the Commit- 
tee hon. Members of different views. 
He should be glad to add or substitute 
names which the hon. Gentleman might 
think more appropriate. 

Mr. WARTO said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford had had ample oppor- 
tunity of giving Notice of names, but 
had not availed himself of it. 

Mr. HEALY said, he trusted that 
this wrangle would be a lesson to Mem- 
bers of the Radical Party. Here they 
found the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford objecting to a series of 
names one after the other, when, if the 
old Rules had remained unaltered, he 
could have prevented the whole of the 
names from coming on by blocking the 
Motion. The hon. Member had sup- 
ported the alteration of the old Rules, 
and he must now stew in his own 
juice. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he thought it 
would be desirable to add more hon. 


every section of opinion might be repre- 
sented. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Viscount Emtyn be one other Member 
of the said Committee,” put, and agreed 
to. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
on this name he wished to say a word or 
two. 


Several hon. Mempers: It is passed. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: I rose 
when Lord Emlyn’s name was men- 
tioned. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I passed the name 
of Viscount Emlyn, and was proceed- 
ing to put the name of Mr. Stafford 
Howard. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Starrorp Howarp be one 
other Member of the said Committee.” 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, an appeal 
had been made to him by his hon. 
Friend who was in charge of the subject 
—an appeal which was very reasonable. 
But at that period of the Session they 
should not ask hon. Members to hurry 
through an inquiry of this kind. He 
was satisfied that justice would not be 
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done toit. Many clergymen had written 
to him begging that he would do every- 
thing in his power to prevent the inquiry 
being hurriedthrough. As matters now 
stood, he would have every justification 
for refusing to comply with the appeal 
which had been e, considering how 
rsistently his hon. Friend (Mr. Acland) 
ad refused to listen to what he thought 
a most reasonable wish. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, that to 
carry out the wishes of the clergymen 
and others the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Illingworth) had referred to it would 
be well for him to see that some Non- 
conformists were appointed on the Com- 
mittee. The hon. tm ee for Leeds, 
whom he (Mr. Albert Grey) had spoken 
to on the subject, had almost expressed 
a wish that he should serve. He had 
said he felt sure that the hon. Member 
for Southampton—who was away in 
bed—would, if appointed, be very glad 
to serve. It was almost a policy of 
obstruction, and dangerous for that 
reason, to proceed as the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford had done. 
If that hon. Member would look at his 
Notice Paper he would see that a 
quorum of the Committee was to consist 
of five Members. There were already 
six or seven Members appointed, and 
there were nine or ten to come. If it 
was to be a good Committee, in order to 
prevent its having that vicious Church 
of England character which the hon. 
Member so condemned, he should see 
that some of his Friends were put on. 
He (Mr. A. Grey) hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not oppose the appointment 
of the Committee any further. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. G. Hupparp, Mr. Inperwicr, 
Sir Joun Kennaway, Sir Jonn Mow- 
Bray, Mr. Ricuarp Pacer, Mr. Rarxss, 
Mr. Ryzanps, and Mr. Wopenovss, 
nominated other Members of the said 
Committee; Five to be the quorum. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT REGISTRATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Josern M‘Kewna, Bill to 
provide for the Registration, as in cases of Bills 
of Sale, of all Deeds of Arrangement with 
Debtors who compound and settle for their 
debts without process in Bankruptcy, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Joseru M‘Kenna and 
Mr. W. Newzam Nicwo.son. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 225.] 


Mr. Illingworth 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (MONEY) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Henry Hottann, Bill to 
further amend the Acts relating to the raising 
of Money by the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Henry Hottanp and Colonel Wat- 
ROND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 224.} 





LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws. 

Resolution reported: —Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Starronp Howarp and Mr. 
Hov.pswortn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 226.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
‘ore Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th July, 1885. 


MINUTES. }—Pvstic Brris—First Reading— 
River Thames (No. 2)* (171); Shannon 
Navigation * (172) ; Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) 
(No. 5) * (173). 

Second Reading—East India Loan (£10,000,000) 
(164). 

Select Committee — Waterworks Clauses Act 
(1847) Amendment (127), nominated. 

Committee—Report—Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 
2)* (166). 

Report — Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) * (79). 


THE ADMIRALTY — ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK gave 
Notice that in consequence of the state- 
ment made by the Leader of the other 
House of Parliament with regard to the 
administration of part of the Vote of 
Credit by the Admiralty he should call 
attention to the subject on Tuesday 
next. 


REGENT'S CANAL, CITY, AND DOCKS 
RAILWAY BILL.—RESOLUTION. 
Lorp BALFOUR, in moving— 
“ That Standing Order No. 93, be considered 
in order to its being dispensed with in respect 
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of a Petition of the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany Freying to be heard by counsel against 
the ‘y 


said, that his Motion might be said to 
arise out of the decision at which their 
Lordships arrived on Tuesday last. He 
did not desire to go behind that decision, 
but only that the inquiry before the 
Select Committee should be a full and 
fair one. The House on Tuesday al- 
lowed the Bill to pass a second reading, 
containing clauses which were inst 
one of the Standing Orders of the House. 
In 1882 the Company procured an Act 
authorizing the raising of a capital of 
£10,500,000. Since that time nothing 
had been done, and the object of the 
present Bill was to authorize £660,000 
to be raised in order to pay interest on 
the £10,500,000 of capital during the 
construction of the railway. If his Mo- 
tion were not agreed to, the promoters 
of the Bill and their witnesses would 
not even be cross-examined on their 
financial proposals. There was no 
doubt that the Metropolitan Railway 
Company, which wasa rival undertaking, 
and was also affected as a landowner, 
had a Jocus standi in the matter; and 
they had not petitioned because they 
relied on their Lordships not reversing 
the decision of 1882, when they refused 
to allow the payment of interest out of 
capital. If the Metropolitan Company 
were not allowed to be heard against 
the Bill, a dangerous precedent would 
be created, as Companies would promote 
two Bills—one directed to the execution 
of the work, and the other to the finan- 
cial proposals —and this separation 
might exclude those who would other- 
wise have a right to oppose one or the 
other of the Bills. The noble Lord con- 
cluded with his Motion. 


Moved, “ That Standing Order No. 93. be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed with in 
respect of a Petition of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company praying to be heard by counsel 
against the Bill.”’—(Zhe Lord Balfour.) 


Tne PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp 
and Gorpon) said, he would not oppose 
the Motion, if he received the assurance 
that it was not intended to go into the 
merits of the case. 

Lorp BALFOUR assured their Lord- 
ships that the inquiry would be confined 
to the question of finance. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Leave given to present the said Peti- 
tion. 


THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT— 
CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
circumstances attending the recent 
change of Administration, and to the 
effect of them on the political prospects 
of the country, said: My Lords, I shall 
not waste the time of the House by 
offering any elaborate apology for the 
Notice upon which I now rise to speak. 
It appears to me very humbly that 
some such Notice was due from some 
one. It is now almost exactly a month 
since that vote took place in the House 
of Commons which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the late Administration. My 
Lords, during a great part of that month 
we were without a Government, and at 
the present moment we are still in the 
rapids of a great political crisis. My 
Lords, not only is that true, but it may 
almost be said that we are but in the 
beginnings of these rapids. To the 
month which has now elapsed there will 
be added no less than four months before 
there can be any great Constitutional 
settlement of the questions which have 
been raised. This is a great publio 
evil. In foreign affairs it is not pos- 
sible that the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), with all 
the strength of his mind and character, 
should speak as the Foreign Minister 
and the Head of the English Govern- 
ment ought to speak—as expressing the 
determination and the power of the 
British Parliament. In domestic affairs 
there are also great evils to be borne. 
There is no guidance of public opinion. 
At home, when everybody is appealing 
to a new constituency everybody is free, 
without the guidance of the Government. 
Everybody is free to bid for the ap- 
plause and support of particular sections 
of the community, and there is no unity 
in the action of Party, which usually 
guides our public counsels. My Lords, 
I say that these are great public evils. 
In the Ministerial explanations which 
have taken place has there been any 
satisfactory explanation given of this 
state of things? It is impossible not to 
feel that under the existing state of 
| things, when there is a sort of compact 
| between the two Parties that nothing 
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shall be mentioned that would raise 
contention, and nothingsaid which would 
enlighten the people upon the condition 
of public affairs, the noble Marquess 
has made a short statement of foreign 
policy marked by great moderation and 
great dignity, but also, if he will allow 
me to say so, by great and necessary 
reserve. Contrast this condition of Par- 
liamentary discussion with the discus- 
sion out-of-doors. There is a truce 
within the walls of Parliament—there 
is no truce outside its walls. There isa 
most bitter Party spirit already abroad, 
and in the contest on which we are 
about to enter every appeal will be made 
to the ignorance, and, if possible, to the 
prejudices, of the new electors by both 
sides of politicians. Is that a right 
condition of things? Is it right that 
both Houses of Parliament, by a sort of 
implicit compact between the two Front 
Benches in the two Chambers, should be 
precluded from discussing one of the 
greatest political crises that has ever 
happened in the country? I hope that 
your Lordships will not think that I 
wish to introduce into this House the 
heated language and the partizan state- 
ments of the platform. Far be it from 
me todoso. But is there no medium 
between total silence upon the greatest 
questions that will affect the political 
future of this country and the partizan 
utterances to which I have alluded? I 
venture to think that in addressing your 
Lordships’ House on this question I 
need not use partizan language. I wish 
to speak with perfect freedom in the 
interests of the country, and I hope I 
may be able to do so without giving un- 
necessary offence. It will be in your 
Lordships’ recollection that in the first 
Ministerial Statement by the noble Mar- 
quess opposite he spoke somewhat in a 
tone of apology to his own supporters, 
chiefly explaining why it was he had taken 
Office without receiving those formal as- 
surances which at first he thought neces- 
sary to his position. In commenting upon 
that pert 9 the noble Earl the Leader 
of the Opposition in this House said, 
practically, to the noble Marquess— 
“You have no need of using a tone 
of apology.” That is to say, that no 
apology was needed from the late Leader 
of the Opposition for assuming Office 
when he had upset the late Government ; 
it was his duty to take Office. I am not 
now quoting the, exact words; I am 
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quoting the substance of the good- 
humoured banter, of which he is so 
great a master, and under which he 
sometimes contrives to insinuate the 
most important truths. Now, I venture 
to think that my noble Friend did not 
thoroughly realize the circumstances of 
the case. This is not a case where the 
Leader of an Opposition upset the Go- 
vernment in the usual course of Party 
warfare—it was upset by an accidental 
Vote, carried by a combination of the 
fractions of the House of Commons, 
largely aided by extensive abstentions 
on the part of the supporters of Her 
Majesty's late Government. I venture 
to doubt the Constitutional doctrine that, 
under such circumstances, the Leader of 
the principal division of the majority of 
the House of Commons is necessarily 
bound to take Office. I object to it on 
a great Constitutional principle that, if 
this doctrine were once admitted, it 
would make the normal majority prac- 
tically dictators to the country. For 
instance, take the case of a Budget. 
Supposing there were any objectionable 
proposition in it—I am far from saying 
that that is the case in the present in- 
stance, I am only supposing a case—if 
the principle to which I have referred 
were admitted, then no combination of 
Parties would venture to dispute the 
Budget for fear that, if it were rejected, 
one of them would be forced to take 
Office. Therefore, I maintain that, under 
the circumstances in which that divi- 
sion took place, it was not absolutely 
incumbent upon the noble Marquess to 
take Office, and I think that his doing 
so was an act of great public courage. I 
cannot conceive that any public man in 
his position would have accepted Office, 
except under a high sense of public 
duty. Now, I pass to a more important 
matter. There has been very little ex- 
planation given to us by those in Office, 
and absolutely none has been given to 
us by those who went out of Office. 
Now, they are the principal occasions of 
this great political crisis. My Lords, I 
cannot help wondering, when I see the 
great political transformation which has 
taken place, and which is typified by the 
change of sides in both Houses. How 
is it that the great Administration of 
Mr. Gladstone, which came into Office 
with a majority ranging from 100 to 130, 
the most powerful Administration in 
numbers that has ever succeeded to 
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power in this country in my recollection, 
and, I believe, the most powerful in point 
of numbers for many years before—how 
is it that that Administration came to 
such sudden grief, how has it gone upon 
the rock, and how has it compelled the 
Leaders of a comparatively small mi- 
nority in Parliament to assume the re- 
sponsibility of Office? That is a ques- 
tion which, I think, we have a right to 
look into, and which, in my opinion, is 
full of interest and instruction. Of 
course, I know that there were inci- 
dental causes at work, as I believe there 
must always be when any Government 
has been in Office for four or five years. 
They accumulate gradually and in- 
sensibly against it. Discontent, falsi- 
fied expectations, disappointed wants 
gradually sap and undermine the popu- 
larity of such a Government. That, no 
doubt, is one of the causes which effected 
it. Then, again, there is the Irish vote, 
which is always an uncertain element 
in political affairs. But none of these 
causes can account for the great and 
sudden crash that has taken place. The 
cause of that crash I believe to be this— 
that there has been for a long time a 
waning confidence in the Leaders of the 
Liberal Party, due to a growing persua- 
sion that they were not united, and that 
the policy which they pursued was a 
policy of compromise not completely fit- 
ting into the opinions of any one fraction 
of the Government. It is my wish to- 
night to point out the public evidences 
we have upon this subject ; and before I 
do sv, allow me to say that I will never 
believe in those newspaper paragraphs 
about splits in the Cabinet, which are so 
common in this country. My own ex- 
perience leads me to believe that these 
rumours are generally wholly false, and 
that even when they have a ground of 
foundation they are greatly misrepre- 
sented. Ido not go on such evidence 
as that. When one comes to me and 
says they have heard of splits in the 
Cabinet, I reply that I do not believe 
them, for nobody could know them to be 
true unless there was a want of honour 
in the Cabinet itself, and it is extremely 
improbable that that should be so. My 
Lords, I set aside all those rumours. 
But it has been an open secret; and I 
could not help observing that in certain 
newspapers paragraphs appeared on this 
subject which subsequent events proved 
to have been well informed. I do not 
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know that it ever happened to such a 
great extent in any other Cabinet than 
the late Cabinet; but I only observed 
what everybody had observed. Then 
there is the evidenee, however super- 
ficial, that during the last month it even 
struck me that in the streets, orat a party, 
or a garden party, if you saw any man 
coming along with a particularly elastic 
step, and a most joyful frame of counte- 
nance, ten to one that on coming closer 
you would find that it was a Member of 
the late happy Cabinet of Mr. Glad- 
stone. They always seemed to say to 
themselves—and I am told that some 
of them said it in so many words—‘‘ We 
have got out of the mess; and not only 
that, but we have put the Tories into it.” 
But I turn from these external evi- 
dences; and, by-the-bye, my noble 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition, in 
the speech he made the other day in 
answer to the noble Marquess, used 
what I thought was a very significant 
expression, for he mentioned that the 
Sovereign had invited Mr. Gladstone to 
resume the great Office he had so long 
held; and the answer to that, if I recol- 
lect the expression of my noble Friend 
aright, was that if Mr. Gladstone found 
that no other Government could be 
formed he would not desert his Sove- 
reign, but would try to reconstitute the 
Government, although he would not 
even then promise Her Majesty that 
there would be smooth water. This ex- 
pression appeared to imply that there 
were serious differences of opinion be- 
tween the Leaders of the Liberal Party. 
But I turn from these slight indications 
of the evidence which we have in public, 
and will speak first of foreign policy. I 
wish to assure my noble Friend who 
leads on this side of the House that I 
do not, either in fact or in intention, 
reflect upon him. Nothing has hap- 
pened—lI say it seriously—which shakes 
the confidence I have long had in the 
eminent, I should say the pre-eminent, 
qualifications of my noble Friend for 
the great Office which he has so long 
held. I know the breadth of his views, 
the dispassionate nature of his judg- 
ment, his great knowledge of men, and 
his great tact in dealing with them; 
but I have never assumed or be- 
lieved that, in conducting the foreign 
policy of the late Government, the noble 
Earl has ever been anything else than 
the mouthpiece of a compromise arrived 
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at in a disunited Cabinet of which he 
was a Member. Now, my Lords, having 
expressed my personal confidence in so 
far as my noble Friend is concerned, 
I wish to direct the attention of the 
House to the fact that the first great 
blow which the late Government re- 
ceived was with regard to their policy 
in the Soudan. The House of Com- 
mons, by a majority smaller than the 
number of the Cabinet Members — 
namely, 14—consented to pass a verdict 
not of approval, but negatively of re- 
fusing to approve of their policy. A 
Government, which at the commence- 
ment of their career was supported by a 
majority of certainly above 100, to 
escape defeat by a number smaller than 
their own Cabinet, can hardly be said to 
have quite escaped a Vote of Want of 
Confidence. e have had the confes- 
sion of, I think, not less than three 
Members of the Cabinet that, in conse- 
quence of that Vote, the Government 
considered the question of resigning. 
Now, as to the Soudan, I am not going 
to discuss the merits of the question ; 
but I have never for a moment doubted 
that the long delay which took place in 
the release of General Gordon could not 
possibly have taken place unless there 
were great divisions in the Oabinet on 
the subject of Egyptian policy. It is 
incredible that so great a man sent out 
by the Government on whatever con- 
dition could have been left for so many 
months without a determination to send 
immediate relief—it is impossible that 
such a transaction could have taken 
= except with the most serious dif- 
erences of opinion upon a question 
which deeply affected the honour of the 
country. I do not know whether your 
Lordships noticed in the journal of Ge- 
neral Gordon, which has recently been 
published, a very curious fact. In the 
midst of the tremendous dangers and 
difficulties by whieh he was surrounded 
he never lost his presence of mind or 
lightness of spirit, and I am very much 
struck at the jocular manner in which 
he expresses himself. This is the para- 
graph to which I refer as describing the 
policy which I have attempted to sketch. 

meral Gordon had received a mes- 
sage from Oairo desiring him to give 
particulars of his exact ‘position, and 
when he wished the Relief Expedition 
to arrive; and then he puts down these 
words— 
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«“ Now, I really think if Egerton was to turn 
over the ‘archives’ (a delicious word) of his 
office, he would see that we had been in diffi- 
culties for provisions for some months. It is 
as if a man on the bank, having seen his friend 
in a river already bobbed down two or three 
times, hails, ‘I say, old fellow, let us know 
when we are to throw you the lifebuoy. I 
know you have bobbed down two or three 
times, but it is a pity to throw you the life- 
buoy until you are really in extremis, and I 
want to know exactly, for I am a man brought 
up in a school of exactitude.’ ”’ 
That is a sample of the humorous lan- 
guage in which he tells of what took 
place ; and I confess, having regard to 
these facts, we have proof that there 
must have been great differences of opi- 
nion among the Leaders of the Liberal 
Party. It was that conviction, depend 
upon it, which led to the Vote of the 
House of Commons, and it is the thing 
which in the country has damaged the 
late Government more than anything 
else. For myself, I object to their 
policy on deeper grounds. It so hap- 
pened that I was the first Member of 
this House to take up what has since 
become one of the Liberal principles, 
and that is the protection of the inte- 
rests ofthe Native population. I took it 
up when the late Lord Derby was at the 
head of foreign affairs, and long before 
the question had become a popular cry of 
the Liberal Party; and some noble Lords 
will remember that when I brought 
forward a Motion in this House with 
reference to the insurrection in Crete I 
got no support from your es 

remember very well that one of the 
Peers who got up to oppose me, and 
who took an opposite view of the duties 
of the English nation, was my noble 
Friend who lately presided at the India 
Office (the Earl of Kimberley). I now 
pass to another matter of immense im- 
portance, of which I have the clearest 
evidence of a want of united purpose— 
I refer to the condition of our naval de- 
fences. If there is one thing in the 
politics of this country for which the 
Government ought to be responsible it 
was the sufficiency of our naval de- 
fences. They should not allow this mat- 
ter to be interfered with by any ex- 
ternal authority whatever. It is for 
them to make up their own minds whe- 
ther the Navy of Great Britain is suffi- 
cient for the duties it has to perform, 
and by their calculation they ought to 
abide against all comers. I do not blame 
my noble Friend the late First Lord of 
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the Admiralty, for he must have dif- 
fered from all the First Lords T have 
ever known if he would not have been 
delighted to have a larger sum to spend 
on his own Department. I have never 
known them to reduce their Estimates, 
and I never knew one who would not be 
glad to have a larger sum; but all I can 
say is that the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who has to see that the 
Navy is adequate for the defence of the 
country and the exigencies of the Public 
Service, is placed in a very awkward 
position indeed. In the month of No- 
vember there was a great agitation, in- 
cited by anonymous articles in Zhe Pall 
Mali Gazette. They produced an im- 
mense effect, and I confess I read them 
with complete and absolute incredulity. 
I did not believe that the Navy was as 
represented; but I made some private 
inquiries from naval friends, and they 
told me, for the first time, that they had 
serious misgivings that the truth was 
so. Still, I can say this with the 
utmost sincerity—that if a Vote had been 
challenged by the Opposition, and my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Northbrook) 
had asked me to support his Estimates, 
I should have voted for them through 
thick and thin. The Executive Govern- 
ment is responsible, and ought not to be 
run in upon by any Parliamentary 
Party or by others outside ; and it does 
shake one’s confidence very much in the 
sufficiency and the unity of the Govern- 
ment to find this ground was departed 
from. I was never more astonished 
than when my noble Friend gave way to 
that agitation, and proposed that no less 
than £5,000,000 should be added to the 
Naval Estimates to strengthen the de- 
fences and make the Navy more effi- 
cient. I cannot describe the effect that 
had on my own mind. I said to myself 
I know the tenacity of purpose with 
which the defences of the country are 
always regarded, and I know that it 
could not have been broken down with- 
out long and anxious debate; and here 
we have it proved that there must have 
been great disunion among the Leaders. 
Greater questions do not arise than with 
regard to our foreign policy and our 
naval supremacy; but I turn from them 
to perhaps a still more fundamental 
question—namely, that of finance. It 
so happened that I first became a Col- 
league of my right hon. Friend Mr. 
Gladstone in the Government of Lord 
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Aberdeen. When that Government was 
formed there was a great financial agita- 
tion in the country over what was called 
the differentiation or graduation of the 
Income Tax. A noble Friend opposite 
will recollect it well. I remember hear- 
ing Lord Aberdeen say that unless the 
Government gave way on that point, 
probably before many months were over 
the Government would cease to exist. 
As a mere intellectual exercise I was 
interested in it at the time. Well, the 
Cabinet met. Mr. Gladstone was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he had to 
face the difficulty in the House of Com- 
mons, and he faced it there in a speech 
which was one of the greatest triumphs 
of his financial genius. He resisted the 
breaking down of the Income Tax; he 
resisted its graduation; he resisted its 
differentiation, and from that day to 
this, when the question arose in the 
House of Commons, he said he would be 
no party to the breaking down of the 
Income Tax, that great instrument of 
finance. But now one of the most pro- 
minent Members of the Government, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
goes out into the country and makes a 
great speech in which the graduation of 
the Income Tax is definitely laid down 
as the platform for the future guidance 
of the Liberal Party. What are we to 
think, we Members of the Liberal 
Party, who have been brought up in 
the school of Mr. Gladstone, who, at 
least as regards finance, have looked to 
him as a great prophet and a great 
teacher—what are we to think when we 
see Mr. Gladstone allowing one of his 
principal Colleagues to go about teach- 
ing the country in direct ae 
to the doctrine which he has laid 
down with all his energy and all 
his genius? It shakes, and it ought 
to shake, confidence in the Liberal 
Party, and in its unity and consistency. 
It is all very well for the Members of 
the late Cabinet to say, as they have re- 
peatedly said—‘ Oh, we are not respon- 
sible for our Colleagues’ speeches in the 
country.” Within certain limits that is 
true. Beyond those limits it is not true. 
But when I see leading Members of the 
Government—and young men who are 
likely to succeed, more or less, to some 
share or other of the Leadership of the 
Party—going about instructing the peo- 
ple to throw aside doctrines most sacred 
to the intellectual convictions of the 
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Head of the Party, it is a gross breach 
of usage. I now come to the case of 
Ireland. I am not going to trouble the 
House with my own opinions. I wish 
to stick to my case as far as I can, which 
is the public evidence we have or have 
had of disunion in the late Government. 
It was the duty of the Government, 
knowing that the Crimes Act was going 
to expire, to make up their mind whe- 
ther they would renew it in whole or in 
part. In this connection we have had 
some curious prognostications which 
have come true. It was openly stated 
that there were great differences in the 
minds of Members of the Government 
upon this subject. There may, there 
must be, differences of opinion on such 
a question in the Cabinet ; but the Cabi- 
net is at least bound to make up its 
mind one way or another, and speak 
with no uncertain voice. Well, far on 
in the Session it is announced by my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
then Government that a new Act would 
be proposed, not, he said, what is com- 
monly called coercive, and which, he 
thought, was improperly so-called. I 
entirely agree that an Act which is 
called coercive very often ought not to 
have that title given to it. I am entirely 
in favour of the cry of “‘ No coercion ; ” 
but then, my Lords, on the condition 
that there is no coercion from below as 
well as no coercion from above. Let 
every Irishman be free to exercise his 
own talents, to invest his own money as 
it suits his own interest to do so accord- 
ing tolaw. Show me a state of things 
in which there is no coercion from below, 
in which it is in the power of any Irish- 
man to take a farm which has been 
“* Boycotted”’ without danger of injury 
to himself; show me a state of things 
in which that coercion does not exist, 
and I will say with all my heart—‘“ Let 
us have no coercion from above.” I 
understood my right hon. Friend Mr. 
Gladstone to have come to this econ- 
clusion—that in order to prevent coer- 
cion from below, in order to secure the 
liberties of the Irish people in their in- 
dividual capacity, and to save them from 
the tyranny of secret societies, it was 
necessary for the late Government to 
renew some portion at least of the late 
Coercion Act. No doubt if the late Go- 
vernment had been in Office now they 
would have been bound to go on with 
their proposals in that direction. A few 
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days afterwards my right hon. Friend, 
then at the head of the Government, 
also announced that he intended to bring 
in a Bill to render saleable, if possible, 
the land belonging to the Irish land- 
lords. The best-informed persons affect 
to think that this would not have been 
tolerated by some portion of the Liberal 
Party ; but I cannot conceive what con- 
nection there is between the two sub- 
jects. In my opinion, it is the first duty 
of the Government of this country to 
try, if they can, to relieve from absolute 
unsaleability the land of Ireland. It is 
not merely in the interests of the land- 
owners, but in the permanent interests 
of the Irish people, that they should do 
it. There is no civilized country in the 
world except Ireland where the owner- 
ship of land is unsaleable, and not only 
is that proposition true, but it is true 
farther that in proportion to the welfare 
and civilization of a people the sale- 
ability of land increases and its price 
increases ; and I say it is a standing re- 
proach to you and to your land legisla- 
tion and your Administration that the 
saleability of land has been destroyed 
in Ireland. My Lords, when I left the 
late Government I said that it would be 
so—I told you your Bill was not merely 
giving tenant right to the tenant, not 
merely reforming the ownership of land, 
but that it was destroying the owner- 
ship. It has destroyed all that in which 
the ownership of land consists; and I 
maintain that to a very large extent, if 
not entirely, as the result of the Irish 
Land Act you have passed, the owner- 
ship of land has become a damnosa here- 
ditas for which no man who is in his 
senses in Ireland will give sixpence. It 
is one of the duties of the Government 
to try and remove that state of things; 
but immediately Mr. Gladstone gave 
Notice of his intention to bring in a Bill 
for the purpose, we had an intimation 
in the Press that it would be a subject 
of serious difficulty. Directly the fall 
of the late Government took place, we 
witnessed the spectacle of the Members 
of the late Administration going into 
the country, making speeches, and de- 
claring against any form and degree 
of coercion, but keeping entire silence 
as to the justice of the proposals 
for restoring the saleability of land. 
I contend, my Lords, that we have 
evidence by the course of public 
affairs, by the course of the public 
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speeches of the late Government, that 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party must 
have been deeply divided upon a ques- 
tion of the highest and the most vital 
character. I am not going to détain the 
House with a long list of other minor 
incidents which lead up to the same 
conclusion. I think I have said suffi- 
cient to prove my case, and that your 
Lordships will agree that we who have 
generally supported the late Government 
have been forced into a most awkward 
position, feeling that we did not know 
where we were driven, or under whose 

uidance we were conducted. My 
aa I have referred to our foreign 
policy, I have mentioned the naval 
supremacy of the country, and finance 
in its most fundamental principles. I 
have also alluded to the question of law 
and order in Ireland, and to the restora- 
tion of land value in that country. But 
there is yet another subject with regard 
to the merits of which I never felt quite 
sure that they were united. That is in 
regard to the merits of a very old docu- 
ment called ‘‘The Decalogue.” Not 
many months ago a Member of the then 
Government was going about the coun- 
try proclaiming the doctrine that pro- 
perty must be held to ransom. It may 
have been that the expression was an 
accidental slip of the tongue, an unlucky 
metaphor; but the present times and 
the circumstances of our country at the 
present moment are such as, in my opi- 
nion, should have induced a Minister of 
the Crown to be more circumspect in the 
language he employed. Having now 
shown, my Lords, what are our reasons 
for thinking that we served those who 
were disunited, I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to what our present 
prospects are under the circumstances of 
the present political crisis. The very 
Leaders of whom I have been speaking 
now turn round and say to their fol- 
lowers—‘‘ There must be no disunion.” 
A speech was lately delivered in Edin- 
burgh by my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Rosebery), who recently joined the late 
Government, of whose rising abilities I 
may say that, as a Scotchman and a 
Scotch Peer, I am sincerely proud. I 
hope my noble Friend will discover that 
a man in his position, with his great 
abilities, may hold to certain detinite 
opinions and influence public opinion 
with regard to them, and that far on in 
summers I shall not see he may be 
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among the most distinguished Leaders 
of the Liberal Party. Looking at my 
noble Friend’s speech in Edinburgh I 
found this singular passage, in which he 
insists on the necessity of compromise. 
He says— 

“ We all have to sacrifice points very dear to 
us. I venture to say that no one can realize 
that absolutely and completely until they have 
formed a Member of a Cabinet ..... though 
there must be constant compromise on lesser 
matters going on in a Cabinet, yet it manages 
to preserve a united face.” 


Not a united heart or mind, but a united 
face. It so happened that my noble 
Friend made one or two speeches some 
months before he joined the Government 
with which I, for one, to a large extent 
agree. I was sincerely rejoiced when I 
saw that my noble Friend had entered 
the Cabinet, because I thought it might 
tend to reinforce that element in it with 
which I have the greatest sympathy. 
I am sure he has been able to exercise 
the influence his abilities command ; but 
I looked with astonishment at the end 
of his speech in Edinburgh. He had 
explained the principles upon which a 
man must learn to deal with the diffi- 
culties in which he is placed; but I was 
astonished to find him ending with a 
solemn denunciation against breaking 
the unity of the Liberal Party. The 
expressions my noble Friend used were 
very solemn. He said—‘ Let no man 
dare to lay his sacrilegious hand on the 
sacred ark of Liberal unity.” I confess 
when I read this paragraph I did not 
quite know how to express my own feel- 
ings. An anecdote came to my mind 
which seemed to relieve me to a certain 
extent. It was an anecdote of a great 
Italian musician who for the first time 
heard the Highland bagpipes, when he 
exclaimed—‘ Voila, voila! J’ aime cela— 
c'est atroce.” Ido not know where my 
noble Friend has placed the ark of the 
covenant of Liberal unity. He may 
have carried it into the Oabinet along 
with him, or he may have packed it up 
and sent it off to Dalmeny; but I have 
no confidence that such a sacred ark ever 
existed in the Cabinet which my noble 
Friend joined, and I have something 
more than confidence that if it did it was 
touched by unholy hands indeed. I 
think my noble Friend joined the Cabi- 
net at a very unfortunate moment. I 
joined a Cabinet at another moment 
which was of immense interest, for, as I 
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said, it was the Coalition Cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen. There were immense his- 
torical differences between the different 
Members at that day. It represented 
and included men who individually, and 
through their Predecessors, had sat op- 
posite to each other for generations ; 
and yet I will tell my noble Friend, 
as my experience of a Cabinet divided 
in this sense, that during the whole time 
I was a Member of it, there never was 
one division that ran parallel to the old 
Party lines ; we discussed every question 
of Party policy with the most perfect 
freedom ; but I never saw anything in 
the shape or the nature of differences of 
opinion running in the old Party direc- 
tions. I will tell my noble Friend 
another thing. We had no fear that 
the decision of the Cabinet would be 
run into and invaded in the public 
speeches of one of our own Colleagues— 
trying to force the hands of the Govern- 
ment. When that Cabinet fell, it fell 
from an act which was in the nature of 
a personal difference; it fell because 
Lord John Russell, almost borne to the 
ground by grief and vexation on account 
of the calamities which were happening 
to our troops in the Crimea, lost, as I 
think, his sense for the moment of 
public duty, and declared against his 
Colleagues in the House of Commons 
that he could not resist Parliamentary 
investigation. But I can tell my noble 
Friend that there was no act of Lord 
John Russell’s life which ever was so 
severely or so justly censured as that 
which brought down the Cabinet of that 
day. My noble Friend, in his speech at 
Edinburgh, said that we are to have 
united faces. Well, we may have 
united faces, but we have not a united 
policy. I decline to follow Cabinets 
who cannot make up their minds. I am 
ready to stand under an umbrella with 
anybody ; but I decline to follow Cabi- 
nets which cannot make up their minds 
on the most fundamental questions of 
the day. I say distinctly that it would 
be infinitely better to go back to the 
customs and habits of the last century, 
when Members of the same Administra- 
tion openly spoke and voted against 
each other, and when, in truth, the re- 
sponsibility of Cabinets had not yet 
become firmly rooted in the Constitution 
of the country, than to revert to the 
more personal references to which my 
noble Friend invites us. I cannot help 
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feeling, after all that has taken place, 
that this talk about united faces and this 
call to unity under the same Leaders 
whom we know to have been disunited, 
and to have brought the foreign policy 
of England into most serious jeopardy 
because of that disunion—to call upon 
us to unite under the same Leaders 
without due guarantees would hardly be 
an honourable policy towards the people 
of this country. If this goes on, we 
shall, indeed, have descended to a lower 
standard of political honour, and to a 
lower level of public opinion. I have 
very little further with which to trouble 
the House. I rejoice to think that there 
aré large common grounds upon which 
men of many Parties may unite. For 
instance, I maintain that in the whole 
region of what may be called social re- 
form we are just as likely to be well 
served at the present moment by the 
Conservative Party as by any other. 
My Lords, the sociai reforms of this last 
century have not been due mainly to 
the Liberal Party. They have been due 
mainly to the influence, character, and 
rseverance of one man—Lord Shaftes- 
ury—whose early proclivities were not 
with the Liberal, but rather with the 
Conservative Party. At all events, 
these great reforms have not been car- 
ried by Liberal votes, but have been 
effected by the weight of conviction 
forcing itself upon almost all Parties in 
this country. With regard to fiscal 
legislation, Mr. Gladstone has been the 
great Leader in our fiseal legislation ; 
and where did he learn the principles 
which he has carried out to so great a 
development? He learnt them in the 
Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, and I have 
myself heard him say that they knew 
little about it when they began their 
eat work. The repeal of the Corn 
ws and the necessity of revising our 
financial system led to the necessity of 
seriously considering the whole tariff. 
But there his great reforms began, and 
it is due to the development of his great 
genius that those great measures have 
been carried which will ever make his 
name illustrious. I have, therefore, no 
dismay on account of the accession for a 
time of the Conservative Party to power 
in this country—no dismay whatever. 
I do not know what may be the develop- 
ment of that rather mysterious left 
wing which is called Tory Democracy. 
Like certain wings on our side, they 
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are regarded as dark horses. I hope 
that the noble Marquess will, if he 
succeeds in establishing his power, 
keep a firm hold upon them. But be- 
yond that I do not know that we 
have anything to fear, because I be- 
lieve that the Conservative Party will 
address themselves to such social reforms 
as are needed in this country with quite 
as anxious a desire as any other Party 
could do at the present moment. With 
regard to the future, I could not help 
observing that my noble Friend, in his 
speech, attempted a dangerous experi- 
ment — namely, a definition of what 
Liberalism is. I dissent from such a 
definition as he gave. He said that 
Liberalism meant always being at the 
head of any national movement—always 
a little ahead and never behind. Now, 
there is such a thing as a nation ad- 
vancing into a bog as well as a nation 
advancing in the right path. I main- 
tain that we are as genuine Liberals 
who keep our heads and hearts open to 
every experience of the past and every 
suggestion of the present which may 
tend to improve the happiness of the 
great body of the people. Well, I main- 
tain that while we hold this tendency 
and disposition, which is the core and 
essence of Liberal policy, we are not the 
less bound to maintain and uphold cer- 
tain great principles of immemorial right, 
and to assert our political rights inthe de- 
velopment and application of these prin- 
ciples. My Lords, I see at the present 
moment deep differences in these re- 
spects between various Members of the 
Liberal Party; and I should be betray- 
ing my duty as a Member of this House 
if, in deference to any personal autho- 
rity whatever, however high, I concealed 
from your Lordships and the country 
the intense anxiety which I feel with 
regard to the direction which may be 
taken in the future by the Liberal 
Party. We who are called Moderate 
Liberals have a system of doctrines to 
maintain. We are not actuated by per- 
sonal antipathies. My noble Friend, in 
his speech at Edinburgh, said that a 
great many opponents of the late Go- 
vernment had no other qualities than 
bilious spite and bilious hatred against 
a particular politician. I suppose we 
can read between the lines. I would 
venture to suggest to my noble Friend 
that the next time he stands under the 
same umbrella with some of his late 
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Colleagues he should look at the evi- 
dence which they have given of a bilious 
hatred shown towards their political op- 
ponents. My Lords, it is not long ago 
since, in company with one or two of 
my noble Friends whom I see near me, 
and with Lord Ripon, whom |, do not 
see present, I ventured to join @ society 
the object of which was to purchase 
plots of land and to re-sell them to small 
owners with a view to see whether it 
was possible under favourable conditions 
to establish small ownership in land. 
Our society had hardly been brought 
forward when a friend who stands under 
the noble Lord’s umbrella immediately 
proceeded to denounce the _ society. 
Why? Because it was patronized by 
one or two members of a great land- 
owning class, one-half of his Colleagues 
belonging to that class, and my noble 
Friend himself belonging to it. I would 
recommend my noble Friend, the next 
time he gives advice about bilious 
hatred, to tell his political friends 
that there is nothing in the world 
so thoroughly alien or so injurious 
as this dislike or hatred of any par- 
ticular class of men. What would be 
said of any of us if we condemned a 
society because it contained two or three 
manufacturers if the subject of it related 
to manufactures ? We landowners know 
something of the value of land; and I 
should have thought that five or six 
great landowners, Lord Ripon among 
them, would of all classes in thé com- 
munity be most fit to conduct this inte- 
resting experiment. Who can doubt that 
this speech was influenced entirely by 
spite of the most narrow and most 
illiberal kind? I see a disposition 
to impugn some of the doctrines 
which we have held most tenaciously, 
and of which in our Constitution 
we are most proud. It has been 
hitherto the great object of the Libe- 
ral Party to make individual freedom 
as wide as possible and as secure as 
possible. It is a tendency of many of 
the new so-called Liberals—I call them 
reactionary Liberals—to make indivi- 
dual freedom as narrow and as restricted 
as possible. Take another matter. As 
I have learned during the last 30 years, 
there is no item in the Liberal ereed 
which was more popular than that the 
ownership of “et 5 should not be limited. 
The abolition of limited ownership was 
the popular cry upon all hustings in my 
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early days; and thoughtful men have 
been over and over again urging the 
policy of still further abolishing limited 
ownership. But the endeavour of the 
reactionary Liberals is to make every 
landownership as limited as possible, 
and bound with limitations which are 
absolutely fatal to the outlay of capital. 
I will not give my assent or give any 
support to united faces among men who 
are so deeply divided. There is another 
subject upon which I should be glad to 
say a word before I sit down. We hear 
a great deal now about local govern- 
ment. It isa stick which both Parties 
wish to pick up to beat the dog with. 
Each Party wishes to lay hold of it asa 
means of opposing its enemies in the 
political arena. The noble Marquess at 
the head of the Government has said 
very truly that that is a subject on which 
the Liberals have no patent monopoly, 
no right of exclusive possession. The 
noble Marquess is quite correct. Muni- 
cipal government, as hitherto understood 
in England, is an institution of which 
we have all been proud. We are accus- 
tomed at Mayors’ dinners in England, 
and at Provosts’ dinners in Scotland, 
to praise municipal government. We 
all agree in that. But let this House 
beware, and let every individual poli- 
tician who cares for the future of his 
country beware of the stratagem which 
lies before us—of confounding popular 
government in the form of municipal 
institutions with projects resembling the 
restoration of the Heptarchy. There 
are various things which the Liberal 
Party wish to see done and to get done. 
They know that these things will never 
be done by the Imperial Parliament, 
with its Imperial traditions of individual 
freedom ; they wish to hand these great 
powers over persons and over property 
to local and provincial assemblies—to 
what my noble Friend called local poli- 
ticians. Let us all beware of this. Muni- 
cipal government, my Lords, is one 
thing ; an agglomeration of small inde- 
pendent States and small Principalities, 
governed by Mayors and Provosts, is 
another; and it is not the acme of free- 
dom which one should desire to see 
established in England. My Lords, I 
have troubled the House at great length, 
and I could not have said what I have 
felt it my duty to say without giving 
chapter and verse in proof of that which 
I advanced. I venture to say to the 
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country, and to all Parties in the coun- 
try, in the great appeal which is about 
to be made to a new constituency, do 
not go in for ‘‘ united faces,” but go in 
for great Constitutional principles—to 
choose, if they can, independent men, 
not to be humbugged by the ery of unity 
where there is the deepest division on 
the fundamental principles of human 
government—to choose, if they can, in- 
dependent men of independent character. 
My Lords, what we want is men, not 
sheep—we want men who have studied 
these great questions, and who hold in- 
dependent opinions in regard to them, 
and who will stand to them upon the 
hustings, where I am bound to say I 
have generally observed that men of 
this character are more respected than 
men who go down on their hands and 
knees and grovel with their heads in the 
dust before the sdvereign mob, promising 
to do whatever it may bid them. We 
want, my Lords, in the words of the 
Poet Laureate, men 

** Who never sold a truth to serve the hour, 

Nor paltered with Eternal God for power.” 
These are the men whom all the na- 
tions, and especially our own nation, 
want. Happy is the nation that hath 
its quiver full of them. They will be 
able to speak with their enemies in the 
gate. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My Lords, 
I think that no one who has listened to 
the eloquent, discursive, and didactic 
discourse to which we have just been 
treated could have had the slightest idea 
of the topics which were going to be 
dealt with from the Notice which the 
noble Duke was kind enough to place 
upon the Paper. It has been my fate 
to bring before your Lordships on a 
former occasion a Motion for a reform 
of the proceedings of this House; and 
therefore no one can be better aware 
than myself of the extreme occasional 
irregularity of those proceedings. But 
certainly I was not aware that it was 
usual, or desirable, or consistent with 
that high political experience with a 
little of the fruits of which we have just 
been favoured, that the noble Duke, who 
has belonged to so many Administra- 
tions, and has written the epitaph of 
at least one of them, when he has occa- 
sion to write an epitaph on a late Cabinet, 
should have come down to call attention 
to the circumstances attending the recent 
change of Administration, and to the 
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effect of them on the political prospects 
of the country. I ask whether any 
Member of your Lordships’ House, 
however experienced or however acute 
he may be, could have had the least 
inkling from that Notice of the nature 
of the matters contained in that most 
fruitful and profitable discourse? But, 
least of all, your Lordships, had I the 
faintest idea that a speech of mine, 
delivered, perhaps, at a casual moment, 
but at all events not remembered by me 
so well as by the noble Duke, was to form 
the main theme of his interesting oration. 
It would, therefore, of course, be im- 
possible for me, without any previous 
warning or notice of the wide political 
range of the noble Duke’s remarks, to 
follow him in a speech worthy of the 
occasion. But he began, if I recollect 
aright, with an ample apology for the 
course he was going to take, and I must 
say thatI think that apology was not 
altogether without necessity. What was 
the part which the noble Duke under- 
took to play on this occasion? He un- 
dertook to play the part—he will excuse 
me for saying so—of a sort of Cassandra 
of the Cross Benches, warning the Liberal 
Party against itself, warning the late 
Government of the consequences of its 
action, and appealing to the one infal- 
lible prophet since whose secession from 
it that Government had languished and 
erished. I need not tell the noble 
Juke who that prophet was. When he 
left the late Government everything 
began to go wrong from that moment; 
his former Colleagues began to wander 
and go astray; and it was, I suppose, 
with the object of showing how far they 
had wandered into error that he devoted 
that part of his discourse which was not 
occupied with criticism of myself to an 
exhaustive criticism of the speeches of 
alate Colleague of mine. y Lords, 
there may be no harm in a Minister 
who has left a Cabinet writing the 
epitaph of that Cabinet on the earliest 
opportunity ; but in the ample apology 
that he made for his speech the noble 
Duke said it was absolutely necessary 
that that epitaph should be written at 
once. He will forgive me if I say that 
I do not see the necessity of it. I be- 
lieve that the nobie Duke has attempted 
to do what was attempted in a famous 
University not unknown to your Lord- 
ships—the famous University of Laputa, 
where a learned Professor sought to 
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extract sunbeams from cucumbers. The 
noble Duke has, in a similar way, tried 
to extract high moral sentiments from a 
perfectly ordinary situation. The late 
Government, being defeated by their op- 
= inthe other House, felt it incum- 

ent on them to resign; and I Wo not 
suppose they would have retained the 
respect of a single person in the country 
if they had taken any other course. 
After all, what is Constitutional govern- 
ment? It means that the House of 
Commons has the right of expressing an 
opinion on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Government has to 
yield to that expression of opinion. The 
House of Commons, on an issue delibe- 
rately chosen by their opponents, on a 
field of battle carefully planned, thought 
fit to place the late Government in a 
minority. No one can complain of that. 
They took the course which they thought 
right. But Mr. Gladstone and his 
Colleagues resigned, and the noble 
Marquess opposite and his Friends 
formed a new Government. What is 
there in all this to provoke these ful- 
minatory utterances, these terrible 
thunderbolts of debate, from the noble 
Duke? The situation is one which has 
been seen often even in my lifetime, and 
more often still in that of the noble 
Duke. There may be something un- 
usual to the noble Duke’s mind in a 
Conservative Government holding Office 
without a majority in the House of 
Commons. Well, in my lifetime Con- 
servative Governments have held place 
four times, and only on one occasion 
with a majority. There can, therefore, 
be nothing very abnormal in a situation 
that has occurred three times in that 
period. Nor do I quite see anything to 
eall for this intervention of the noble 
Duke at the moment of our downfall, 
whatever may have been the mistakes 
or misfortunes of the late Government, 
of which he was once a Member. The 
noble Duke went into a fragmentary 
allusion to the question of subject-races 
in the East. I confess, my Lords, that 
I fail to see what connection that had 
with the rest of his speech, or with the 
main basis of his argument. He then 
went into some cloudy narrative as to 
the question of the Navy Estimates. 
My noble Friend the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty will be able to deal with 
that matter. But when thecountry had 
awakened to the serious position of 
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affairs in Central Asia, Egypt, and else- 


where, there was nothing unusual in its 
attention being called to the question 
of its naval strength; and surely it 
would be worse than futile for a Liberal 
Government to have refused to listen to 
the appeal that was made to it on that 
subject. My noble Friend the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty thought it his 
duty to respond to that appeal, and he 
asked for £5,000,000; and I de not see 
that there was anything connected with 
that proposal which indicated the dis- 
union in the Liberal Cabinet of which 
the noble Duke has spoken. Then the 
noble Duke turned to the lamentable 
state of affairs which has existed in Ire- 
land. He said that our great condemna- 
tion was that land was not saleable in 
Ireland. I do not suppose that any- 
body will consider that the state of Ire- 
land is satisfactory. [Zaughter.] We 
are now beginning a reign of peace and 
concord in Ireland under a Conservative 
Government, and that may be what has 
inspired the merriment of noble Lords 
opposite. As regards the question of 
Ireland, that, of course, must be a 
standing difficulty. We should not be 
able to deal with that difficulty by 
simply abstract arguments such as were 
contained in the speech of the noble 
Duke. What has happened in Ireland 
is this. There has been a great agra- 
rian agitation, and that has been met 
by legislation of a drastic, vast, and far- 
reaching kind. We must wait for the 
effects of that legislation, and see exactly 
what the next step may be; but it was in 
the contemplation of the late Govern- 
ment to take that step. We cannot say 
whether it would have been success- 
ful or not; but we may yet have some 
opportunity of dealing with Ireland, 
and then we shall know whether or not 
we have been successful. But, my 
Lords, I come to that part of the speech 
of the noble Duke which concerns my- 
self. The noble Duke dealt with me in 
a manner for which I must thank him 
very warmly. He has not only paid me 
a high compliment, but the much 
greater indirect compliment of having 
seemed almost to have learned my 
speech by heart. He said my language 
was solemn—and he made that a great 
reproach—in dealing with the question 
of Liberal unity. In order to show us 
what Liberal unity ought to be, he ap- 
pealed to the example—I confess I was | 
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8 for a moment by it—of the 
Aberdeen Administration. He said that 
if the noble Lord wished to know what 
Liberal unity should be, let him recall 
to his mind the example of the Aberdeen 
Ministry. My Lords, it has been my 
advantage to know a good deal of the 
Aberdeen Administration from reading 
documents which are not all published ; 
and I confess I felt as if I had turned a 
stone when I heard the noble Duke cite 
the Aberdeen Administration as an ex- 
ample of unity of the Liberal Party. I 
speak with hesitation of that Adminis- 
tration in the presence of two Members 
of it; but I always understood that it 
was always at sixes and sevens, and that 
it fell, as the noble Duke remembers, 
not by a chance explosion, but by a some- 
what deliberate explosion fired by one of 
its Members at the most critical mo- 
ment of its existence. Then the noble 
Duke asked how there could be Liberal 
unity when Mr. Chamberlain goes about 
making speeches which show very great 
variations from the doctrines of the 
Liberal Party. I do not think it a fair 
thing for the noble Duke to gather into 
his quiver all the chance utterances, or 
all the deliberate utterances—I willgive 
him the benefit of the word—of a 
Minister during the last two or three 
years, and to come down without pre- 
vious warning and pour them in confu- 
sion on an overwhelmed House. I am 
not concerned to defend Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches. Mr. Chamberlain is per- 
fectly able to defend himself, and I can- 
not say whether the utterances attributed 
to him are authentic or not. The right 
hon. Gentleman said things about the 
ransom of property; but he subse- 
quently explained that utterance, and 
said he meant that property had its 
duties as well as its rights. {A Jaugh.] 
Noble Lords opposite laugh ; but I be- 
lieve that is a maxim which was never 
laughed at in either House of Parlia- 
ment before. I am very grateful to the 
noble Lord opposite for giving us so 
new a sensation. If Mr. Chamberlain 
meant those violent measures of spolia- 
tion which noble Lords opposite seemed 
to imagine, he must be a very self- 
denying politician, for he is a man of 
large fortune; and if he is prepared to 
divide it in the way insinuated by the 
noble Duke, he must be a very self- 
sacrificing politician. But, as I said 
before, I am not concerned to defend 
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the utterances of Mr. Chamberlain. I 
consider it somewhat of an advantage 
that he is not here to-day, because he 
would have answered the noble Duke. 
But the noble Duke, whose remarks on 
the subject of Mr. Chamberlain I now 
leave, warned me against bilious ran- 
cour in political controversy. He said 
political jaundice was a thing to be 
avoided, and he gave warning ; and one 
striking example was the way in which 
he dealt with Mr. Chamberlain. From 
the beginning of his speech to the end 
was one of the most striking examples 
of the peculiar form of political jaun- 
dice against which he warned me. Ido 
not know that I have anything more to 
say on my particular part of the dis- 
cussion raised by the noble Duke. I 
quite admit that there are variations 
in the speeches delivered by different 
Members of the Liberal Party; but I 
should be very grateful to the noble 
Duke if he will tell me if they ever 
professed to speak with one utterance, 
one trumpet, and one tone. There have 
always been sections in the Liberal 
Party; the Radical section, the Left 
Centre, and the Whig section ; and there 
have been a section of seers who belong 
to no particular section, but who equally 
rebuke and chastise them all. But even 
in these circumstances it has never been 
found difficult to conduct the govern- 
ment of the country. That has never 
been rendered impussible because one 
Member of the Party went faster or 
slower than another. The noble Duke 
rebukes me very much for saying that 
my definition of Liberalism was ‘‘ move- 
ment with and in front of national 
movements.” Well, my Lords, I am 
quite willing to adhere to that definition. 
1 do not mean fortuitous or occasional, 
or temporary national movements, but 
great national movements which are un- 
mistakable, and which, if we do not 
place ourselves in front of them or move 
with them, will move over us. What 
are we to say just now, when we are in 
the midst of a new and great demo- 
cratic wave? Are we to put ourselves 
out of harmony with it, even if it were 
desirable to do so? We find ourselves 
face to face with a great democratic con- 
stituency. It has been passed by the 
agreement of both sides of the House. 
Is it possible, under these circumstances, 
to do anything but accept my definition 
of Liberal unity? Take the example 
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of noble Lords opposite. A month ago 
were they so violently in favour of doing 
without special legislation in Ireland ? 
And yet the noble Duke addresses all his 
protests to the Liberal Party. Has he 
no eandid words to say to thg other 
side? Are all his prem tates re- 
served for his own Party and the family 
circle in which he moves? It does seem 
a little hard that in the language of re- 
buke so freely administered to us not a 
single syllable has been addressed to 
noble Lords opposite. They know, at 
any rate, if the noble Duke does not, 
that it is necessary to move with national 
movements. As he does not, let me say 
without presumption that the umbrella 
of Liberal unity, of which he, as well as 
myself, has spoken, will not be found in 
his custody ; and, if I may say so with- 
out undue retort, I fear that wherever 
the ark of Liberal unity may be found 
it will not be at Inverary. 

Lorpv TRURO said, that the Liberal 
Party consisted of a number of men who 
entertained Radical opinions, and of a 
large number who belonged to what was 
originally called the Whig Party, and 
who objected to those extreme opinions. 
The utterances of a Member of the late 
Government at Birmingham were pro- 
nounced by himself to be his own private 
opinions, and to be distinct from those 
which he had urged in the Cabinet. It 
was not unnatural that a large number 
of the moderate section of the Liberal 
Party should be indignant at his taking 
so unusual a course. There was no 
doubt whatever that to a large part of 
the moderate Liberal Party the forma- 
tion of the late Government did not give 
satisfaction ; and he very much doubted 
whether, if another Liberal Government 
were formed on the same standard, it 
would receive that amount of earnest 
moderate Liberal support which previous 
Liberal Governments had enjoyed. It 
was perfectly clear that it was intended 
to have in the late Cabinet not only men 
of moderate Liberal views, but men of 
extreme Radical opinions. From the 
Government point of view it was a suc- 
cess, as it returned a Minister to power 
with un overwhelming majority. But it 
was always an evil to have a Government 
with an overwhelming majority in the 
House of Commons. There should bea 
sufficient majority to leave no doubt as 
to the sentiments of the country; but 
when they had a Ministry supported by 
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an overwhelming majority, there could 
be no doubt that a feeling of apprehen- 
sion was created in the country that the 
Government would have power to silence 
the minority, and pass measures to 
which a great section of the people were 
hostile. A feeble Opposition was a 
very great calamity, and never had 
that been so strongly illustrated as in 
recent circumstances, when there was no 
doubt that the Opposition had not that 
strength and did not show that amount 
of vigour which enabled it any way 
whatever to control the acts and mea- 
sures of the Liberal Party. He could 
not but hope the Members of the late 
Government would take a lesson from 
their Predecessors in Opposition. He 
could not agree with the noble Duke in 
lamenting the fall of the late Adminis- 
tration. It was, he believed, a great 
advantage to the country that there 
should be a lull before the General Elec- 
tion, in order that people might have an 
opportunity of considering the past. The 
— interregnum would afford a 

reathing space, which, he trusted, would 
be utilized in such a way that men of 
knowledge and experience, and not men 
of fiery opinions, would be returned at 
the approaching elections. 


EAST INDIA LOAN (£10,000,000) BILL. 
(The Lord Harris.) 
(wo. 164.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Lord Harris), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it gave powers to the Secre- 
tary of State in Council to raise in the 
United Kingdom any sum or sums not 
exceeding £10,000,000 by the creation 
and issue of bonds, debentures, or capital 
stock bearing interest; and it was based 
on the Land Act of 1879, which was 
similarly based on. previous East India 
Loan Acts. The need for these powers 
had arisen from the following circum- 
stances. In 1884 the Select Committee 
on East India Railway Communication 
reported that— 

‘*They considered the evidence in favour of 
a more rapid extension of railway communica- 
tion to be conclusive ;”’ 
and soon after that Report was issued 
proposals were received from the Go- 


vernment of India for ascheme of Fron- i 


Lord Truro 


{LORDS} 
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tier railways and roads, estimated to 
cost £5,000,000, while at the same time 
they urged the rapid construction of lines 
needed rather for commercial purposes 
and development of the country, and its 
protection against famine. The noble 
Earl the late Secretary of State for India 
therefore was doubly urged to render 
the Government of India every assist- 
ance he could in pushing on these public 
works. Now, the Government of India 
had the power to borrow in India, sub- 


ject to the approval of the Secretary of 


State for India, but without coming to 
Parliament, and for use in public works ; 
but their power of spending borrowed 
money on public works was limited to 
250 lakhs of rupees in one year, and this 
Bill in no way deprived them of that 
wer. They were still at liberty to 
orrow in India in preference to Eng- 
land when the state of the Market ren- 
dered it advisable; but what the noble 
Earl had to consider—and he believed 
the present Secretary of State in no way 
disagreed with him in carrying out the 
suggestions of the Government of India 
in the Select Committee—was not. only 
what might be the manifest and imme- 
diate needs of India in the construction 
of public works, and what extra interest 
on borrowed money the finances of India 
could bear, but also what amount the 
Money Market was likely to be able to 
provide at a fair rate of interest. He 
came to the conclusion that instead of 
250 lakhs the Indian Government might 
be allowed to spend 350 lakhs on public 
works in one year from borrowed funds; 
any further outlay deemed necessary 
must be met from surplus Revenue. 
Then, looking at the manifest need that 
this scheme of Frontier railways and 
roads should be prosecuted with the 
utmost vigour, that no interruption 
should occur from any unceriainty as to 
what sums of money might be forth- 
coming, and as far as possible that 
the other works contemplated, which 
amounted to about 4,000 miles of rail- 
way, should also be pressed forward, he 
decided to ask Parliament to grant the 
powers given under this Bill. At the 
same time, although it was intended to 
use these powers for public works, it 
might be very inconvenient if any pledge 
were given that they should not be used 
for general purposes. Previous to the 
placing on the Market on Wednesday of 
a loan of £3,500,000 the Secretary of 
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State had powers, under previous Loan 
Acts, of borrowing £7,000,000. Now, by 
the flotation of that loan, those powers 
were reduced to £3,500,000. The Secre- 
tary of State felt that that margin was 
not sufficient. A sudden pressure arising 
from external causes or from internal, 
such as famine, at a moment when Par- 
liament was not sitting, might place the 
Government of India in such straits as 
might be most disadvantageous to the 
welfare of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
British India. Therefore, though it 
was intended to use these powers for 
public works, no pledge to that effect 
was given. But it might be asked if 
the Government of India had the power 
to borrow in India up to 350 lakhs in 
one year for public works. Why should 
they not do so? There was nothing in 
this Bill to prevent their doing so, and, 
undoubtedly, when the Market there 
was more favourable, and they had fair 
prospects of the loan being taken up, 
they would do so; but we were face to 
face with this fact—that notwithstanding 
the absorption by India of large quan- 
tities of specie, at present the capitalists 
of that country showed a decided pre- 
ference for loans on mortgage bearing 
a far higher rate of interest than it was 
necessary for us to give, or in the 
exceedingly unremunerative forms of 
hoards or ornaments. That want of con- 
fidence would, it was to be hoped, by 
degrees pass away; but until it did, or 
until the completion of such works as 
the Calcutta and Bombay Docks and the 
Madras Harbour, which had attracted 
Indian supplies of money, the Govern- 
ment of India would undoubtedly have | 
to look to this country for some, perhaps | 
all, of the money it was permitted to, 
spend on public works in each year. | 
These powers would only be put in force | 
when there were not sufficient funds! 
from surplus Revenue to meet the re- | 
quirements of the year. It was hoped 
that the Frontier Works, on which the 
£5,000,000 were to be spent, might be | 
completed in four years. They included | 
175 miles of railway from Nari to Shebo, 
with a branch to Quetta, costing about ; 
£2,000,000 sterling; 361 miles of reil- 
way from Lala Musa, with branch to 
the Indus, costing about £2,000,000 
sterling ; five miles of Ferozepore bridge, | 
opposite Dera Ghazi Khan to Sher} 
Shah, costing about £400,000 sterling ; 

| 
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250 miles of road from Dera Ghazi 
Khan to Pishin plateau, costing about 
£200,000 sterling; 190 miles of road 
from Dera Ismail Khan to Kushalgarh, 
costing about £300,000 sterling. Before 
sitting down he wished to refergto one 
circumstance arising out of the Frontier 
needs of British India. It was thought 
their prosecution would probably defer 
for a time the completion of those 
works, which, as being a protection 
against famine, were called protective 
works. That, if it proved to be necessary, 
was a matter of infinite regret; for, 
however great might be the horrors of 
war, they could not exceed the horrors 
of famine. Still, it must be clearly 
recognized that for the welfare of India, 
the protection of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and for the encouragement of trade, 
these Frontier lines were of paramount 
importance. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Harris.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he must congratulate the noble Lord 
upon the complete knowledge he had 
shown of the subject, and upon the 
ability he had displayed in so readily 
grasping a very complicated question. 
He, in common with the noble Lord, 
regretted the unfortunate necessity under 
which the Government lay at the pre- 
sent time in having to economize in the 
expenditure for public works ; but that 
had been rendered unavoidable by the 
extraordinary outlay in consequence of 
the condition of the foreign affairs of the 
Empire. His noble Friend the Viceroy 
might be trusted to exercise the wisest 
and most prudent economy. Above all 
it was essential that they should have a 
sound finance in India, and he should 
never view with satisfaction any system 
which rested merely on borrowing. But, 
in the present circumstances, borrowing 
could not be avoided; and, whatever 
might be said on the question of obtain- 
ing the money in England or in India, 
there could be no doubt that in the pre- 
sent financial condition of the latter 
country it would be impossible to place 
ou the Money Market there the amount 
necessary for the conduct of the admi- 
nisiration. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Jfonday next. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BRAYE called the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the fact 
that the Report of the Select Committee 
of this House on the law relating to the 

rotection of minors was sent to the 
mmons as far back as 25th August 
1881, and that the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill, founded on the evidence con- 
tained in that Report, is not yet passed 
into law, and inquired, Whether there 
is an intention on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to proceed with the 

ill at the earliest possible date ; also to 
inquire whether, considering the nature 
of the evidence in the Lords Report of 
1881, showing an existing state of things 
in London which, but for such Report, 
would have been considered incredible, 
and considering also the incessant peti- 
tions presented to Parliament in favour 
of this Bill, Her Majesty’s Government 
will make efforts to pass it without 
delay, even if a prolongation of the pre- 
sent Session for some days be necessary 
for the passing thereof ? 

THe PAYMASTER GENERAL 
(Earl Beavcnamp), in reply, said, that 
the noble Lord had doubtless learned 
from the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion that the Home Secretary had stated 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to adopt the Bill with certain modi- 
fications, and that he would on Tuesday 
state their character and extent. He 
had no doubt that when those modifica- 
tions were presented to the House of 
Commons that House would, with the 
least possible delay, proceed with the 
Bill in the earnest hope that it might be 
passed into law in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. 


WATERWORKS CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 
E. Milltown. L. Carrington. 


E. Brownlow. L. Hartismere. 
L. Monson. L. Sudley. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock, 
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Dockyards. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 10th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—New Memuer Sworn — Right 
Honble. William Thackeray Marriott, for 
Brighton. 

Suprr.ty—considered in Committee—R.P. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee — 
Resolution (July 9| reported. 

Pvusuic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Exchequer and Treasury Bills* [229]; 
Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) * [231] ; Public 
Health (Ships, &c.) * [230]. 

First Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, 
&e.) * [228]. 

Second Reading—Summary Jurisdiction (Term 
of Imprisonment) * [180]; National Debt * 
[172]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Turnpike 
Acts Continuance * [218]; Yorkshire Regis- 
tries * [211], and passed. 

Third Reading—Local Loans (Sinking Funds) * 
[189], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


ee 


BONDS FOR LOANS ISSUED BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If his attention has been called 
to the practice, by local authorities 
under his jurisdiction, of issuing bonds 
for loans signed by the clerk only (who 
also keeps the seal); and, whether, in 
the public interest, some additional pre- 
cautions should not be adopted in deal- 
ing with those securities ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) : Sir, there is no authority for 
the issue of securities under the signa- 
ture of the clerk alone. Any such secu- 
rity must be under the seal of the Local 
Authority ; and it appears to the Board 
that such arrangements should be made 
by the Local Authorities, that the seal 
should not be under the exclusive con- 
trol of the clerk. Any such precautions 
as are necessary are within the powers of 
the authorities without further legisla- 
tion. 





NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—DUTY PAY. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, How 
many men in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
are in receipt of the ‘“‘duty-pay” au- 











Prisons 
thorised to be paid to them, and how 
many clerks receive it at Whitehall ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue ‘ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorce Hamirton) : Sir, 
in the London Establishments there are 
about 70 duty-pay places held by Lower 
Division clerks. In the Dockyards there 
are no Lower Division clerks employed 
at all. The clerical staff consists of 
Higher Division clerks, who are paid 
on the Playfair scheme, and Dockyard 
writers, mechanic and otherwise. A 
Departmental Committee was appointed 
by the late Board to fix the number of 
writers to be allowed as a settled Estab- 
lishment, and to report as to the neces- 
sity of granting duty-pay to this class 
of employés. The Committee completed 
their labours some months back. The 
late Board had the Report of this Com- 
mittee under their review ; but as it con- 
tained references to the Higher Division 
staff, and necessitated further references 
and re-references, nodecision was arrived 
at when they left office. We hope shortly 
to take the matter up. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE BALTI- 
MORE AND SKIBBEREEN MAIL 
SERVICE. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Drasy) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether, on 
account of the large number of men en- 
gaged in fishing at Baltimore, county 
Cork, the present Mail Service between 
there and Skibbereen will be continued 
until Ist September ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonny Manners), in reply, said, 
that there were no grounds for continu- 
ing the present special service beyond 
the 14th instant. It was considered 
that the ordinary service would suffice 
after that date. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK—LIMI- 
TATION OF DEPOSITS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether his 
attention has been called to the prac- 
tical inconvenience and hindrance to 
thrift caused by the regulations which 
limit deposits in Post Office Savings 
Banks to £30 in any one year; prevent 
a redeposit after withdrawal of the 
original deposit in the same year; re- 
strict the maximum sum which may be 
invested in public securities at one 
time through the Post Office to £100; 
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and the maximum sum which may be 
deposited to £200; to the fact that in 
many thousands of parishes there is no 
bank excepting the Post Office Savings 
Bank; and, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he will favourably gonsider 
the expediency of raising the limit in 
the first case to £50, and in the second 
and third cases to £300 ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners), in reply, said, 
that, since 1880, there had been two 
efforts made in Parliament in the direc- 
tion suggested by the Question of the 
hon. Member; but both these efforts 
were defeated by the opposition raised 
in that House. Therefore, although he 
entirely concurred in the desirability of 
raising the limit of savings bank de- 
posits, he feared that, in view of the 
circumstances, it would be quite hope- 
less to make any attempt in that direc- 
tion during what remained of the pre- 
sent Session. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE GENE- 
RAL POST OFFICE, DUBLIN—SUB- 
STITUTION OF GAS ENGINES FOR 
STEAM. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether gas engines have 
been substituted for steam engines for 
the working of the pneumatic system in 
the General Post Office, Dublin; whe- 
ther it is admitted that the steam en- 
gines gave satisfaction, and that the 
Technical Department and Mr. Preece, 
chief electrician to the Post Office, re- 
ported against the change; if this be 
so, why was the alteration made; was 
the work carried out by private tender, 
or was it publicly advertised ; what was 
the cost of the alteration; how the new 
engines have been found to work ; and, 
whether the cost of their maintenance 
is not greater than that of the steam 
engines ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners), in reply, said, 
that the gas engines had been intro- 
duced by the Irish Office of Works, who 
paid the costs of maintenance, except 
the wages of the attendants. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SALARIES OF 
PRISON WARDERS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Irish Government have agreed to 
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the unanimous recommendation of the 
Royal Commission that the salaries of 
warders in Irish prisons should be in- 
creased ; and, if so, how soon it will 
take effect ? 

Tae OHIEF SEORETARY (Sir 
Writtram Hart Dyke): The Govern- 
ment will be prepared to give favour- 
able consideration to this reeommenda- 
tion when the time is ripe for doing so ; 
but that mainly depends upon the larger 
question of the consolidation of prisons, 
which the Royal Commission have also 
recommended, and which is now being 
dealt with. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he comes to con- 
sider this question, to bear in mind that 
it has been in suspense for the greater 
part of a year, and, to ordinary minds, 
appears to be ripe for settlement now. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CROYDON AND WEST BRUMWICH 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Sim ARTHUR BASS asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether the Government intend to pro- 
ceed with the Bill relating to the Croy- 
don and West Bromwich School Boards, 
in accordance with the promise given by 
the late Vice President ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorz): Yes, 
Sir; we propose to introduce a short 
Bill dealing with the cases of Croydon 
and of West Bromwich. We wish, at 
the same time, to legislate upon a matter 
which has been much pressed upon us, 
and to take powers to the Education 
Department to divide the enormous 
School Board Division of Lambeth into 
two parts. The Bill will probably be 
introduced in the House of Lords. 


MADAGASCAR—PROTECTION TO PER- 
SON AND PROPERTY OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, What pro- 
tection there is in the waters of Mada- 
gascar to the persons and property of 
English residents in the Island ? 

Tae SECRETARY v0 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Ritenre): Sir, the Senior 
Officer on the Coast of Madagascar is 
intrusted with the protection of British 
lives and property. The Kingfisher and 
Dragon are on the Zanzibar division. 
The Dragon was at Tamatave on June 16. 


Mr. Sexton 
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WM. Olivier Pain. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT— 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he still 
adheres to the opinion which he ex- 
pressed on the 3rd of June last, at the 
Tower Hamlets, that a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the Government of India 
Act is ‘an effectual and effective part of 
the policy now so absolutely necessary 
to strengthening the British hold upon 
India ;” and, if so, what steps he pro- 
poses to take to carry out that policy ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotra CuurcaHi1t) : 
In reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
say that, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I agree entirely with the view I 
expressed on the 3rd of June last with 
regard to a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the Government of India Act. But the 
hon. Gentleman must not take that reply 
as in any way committing Her Majesty’s 
Government, who have as yet had no 
opportunity of collectively considering 
this very important matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Will the noble 
Lord, in some way before the end 
of the Session, endeavour to make a 
statement to the House as to the re- 
forms of the Government of India which 
he is prepared to carry out ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I hope that possibly, when I 
have the honour of addressing the House 
on the Indian Budget, I may be able to 
allude to this matter; but the hon. 
Member will see that any appointment 
of a Commission this Session is obviously 
impossible. 


EGYPT—M. OLIVIER PAIN. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any communications have 
passed between the Government and 
Captain G. F. Wilson, R.E., with re- 
spect to the proclamation alleged to 
have been issued by Captain Wilson, 
offering a reward for the capture of M. 
Olivier Pain, dead or alive? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sairu): No, Sir; no 
communications whatever have passed 
between the Government and Captain 
Wilson, R.E. The Government could 
only in such a case communicate with 
the General in command of the Expedi- 
tion, and this was done, with the result 














Parliamentary 
which 1 have already stated to the 
House. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN — EVACUATION 
OF DONGOLA. 

Mr. WINGFIELD DIGBY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What provision was made by 
the late Government for the accommo- 
dation of the population of the province 
of Dongola, which has migrated from 
that province since the late Government 
determined upon its evacuation ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke): None, Sir. 
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LAW AND POLICE—THE “PALL MALL 
GAZETTE”—OBJECTIONABLE 
ARTICLES, 


Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can assure the House 
that orders have been given to the Police 
to use the utmost possible exertions 
allowable by Law to suppress the 
abominations revealed by Zhe Pall Mali 
Gazette ; and, whether the Government 
will introduce into the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill such amendments as 
may, in the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, be necessary to secure 
that the perpetrators and abettors of 
such abominations be brought to jus- 
tice ? 

Tuer SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Oross): The orders given to 
the Metropolitan Police are that, on 
sufficient information given to them, 
every exertion allowable by law is to be 
used to suppress the alleged practices. 
The existing law, supplemented by the 
main clauses of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill, which was read a second 
time last night, is, in the opinion of 
myself and my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster), sufficient to bring to justice 
the perpetrators of such abominations. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)—THE 
WESTMINSTER SEWER. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If his attention has been called 
to the unanimous Report of the Select 
Committee appointed 18th July last, to 
the effect that 


** Evidence has been given . . . that the 
local sewer under the control of the Westmin- 
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ster District Board of Works emits most offen- 
sive smells from time to time, and your Come 
mittee are of opinion that steps should be taken 
by the local authority to put an end toa nuisance 
of a very serious character ;”’ 


if his attention has been called tg a sub- 
sequent Report upon the subfect by 
Major Hector Tulloch; if he is aware 
that yesterday an escape of sewer gas 
took place at the ventilator over the 
point of junction between the sewer of 
the Westminster District Board and that 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works at 
the entrance to New Palace Yard, which 
caused inconvenience to Members and 
officers of the House, and to the public ; 
and, if, should that be his opinion, he 
will inform the Metropolitan Board and 
the District Board that, in addition to the 
temporary measures taken yesterday, 
permanent works will be required in 
order to prevent recurrence of p senec to 
health ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): The right hon. Gentleman 
is aware of the communications which 
were addressed to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the Westminster District 
Board of Works on the subject of the 
Report of Major Tulloch, on the inquiry 
which he undertook in consequence of 
the Report of the Select Committee. I 
have already addressed communications 
to the Metropolitan Board and District 
Board, asking for information as to the 
action shih bad been taken, and which 
is proposed to be taken, with the view 
of preventing the escape of sewer gas 
which is complained of. Anything that 
I can do to insure the matter receiving 
prompt attention from those who are 
responsible for the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the district will, of course, be 
done. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — THE 
VOTING LISTS—OMISSION OF RECI- 
PIENTS OF POOR LAW MEDICAL RE- 
LIEF. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, If he is aware that the overseers 
are now engaged in preparing the voting 
lists for Parliamentary elections, and 
that in many districts they are omittin 
the names of those who have receiv 
medical relief; and, if he will cause a 
memorandum to be issued from his De- 
partment directing the overseers to put 
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the names referred to on the lists, leav- 
ing it to the revising barristers to deter- 
mine as to the validity of the votes ? 

Mr. LEWIS asked whether the duties 
of the overseers were not prescribed by 
Act of Parliament ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour): My hon. Friend the Member 
for Derry (Mr. Lewis) has really sug- 

sted the answer to the Question. 

owever desirable it may be, as to 
which I express no opinion, it is alto- 
gether impossible for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to do as the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) suggests. 
It is the duty of the overseers under the 
statute to include only in their lists 
persons who, under the existing law, are 
entitled to be registered as voters; and 
the Local Government Board have no 
authority whatever to give directions to 
the overseers to prepare the lists other- 
wise than in accordance with the statu- 
tory requirements. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could not 
call the attention of the overseers to the 
subject by way of recommendation, in- 
stead of a legal requirement ? 

Tae PRESIDENT: It is not the 
practice of the Local Government Board 
to recommend officers to perform acts 
contrary to statute. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that, in many cases, the overseers 
were making out the lists with these 
voters on; and, whether, seeing that 
there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween the officers on the subject, he 
would alter his opinion as to what was 
being done ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT: No, Sir; I do 
not think I can. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
seeing that the voters in question would 
be left off the list, and that the 20th of 
the month would be the last day for 
making claims, and that the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Medical Relief) Bill 
was down for Tuesday, the 14th, leav- 
ing only six days to get through with 
it, he would give all possible facilities 
for the consideration of the Bill on that 


day? 
Tie CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnazt Hioxs-Bezacn): Sir, 
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I am not at all sure that the matter is 
quite so ‘ry, as the hon. Member 
has stated ; but I know that it is press- 
ing, and we shall take care to deal with 
it as soon as we can, in order to avoid 
every possible inconvenience arising 
out of the fact stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber in his previous Question to my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
this was a question of hours, and he 
should like to ask if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give a positive promise 
with regard to proceeding with the Bill 
on Tuesday? He would repeat the 
Question on Monday, if the right hon. 
Gentleman could not answer it now. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall be quite prepared to 
answer the Question on Monday. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—AP- 
PLICATION FOR FAIR RENT AND 
APPEALS. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the following statement in the Press, 
in reference to the recent Return of the 
proceedings of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion :— 

“At the close of the month of April the 
total number of applications to have fair rents 
fixed was 121,891, and the total disposed of 
was 115,528, leaving 6,363 still to be heard. 
The appeal business is in a still more unsatis- 
factory state. Only 143 cases were heard 
during the month, leaving the large number of 
9,923 still to be decided. In their task of 
getting through these appeals the Land Com- 
missioners are likely to be very much assisted 
by the suitors themselves of these Courts, for 
the number withdrawn every month is con- 
siderably in excess of the number beard, a fact 
not to be wondered at, considering that several 
appeals have been now awaiting trial for two 
years ;” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the 
propriety of devising some means to 
remedy this delay of suitors and frus- 
tration of justice in the Land Commis- 
sion Courts in Ireland ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wu Harr Dyke): I explained 
yesterday, in answer to a Question, 
how matters stand with regard to origi- 
nal applications before the Land Com- 
mission. The total number of appeals 

ending from both Sub-Commissions and 

ivil Bill Courts on the 30th ultimo 
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was 9,316, of which number about 900 
have been lodged for more than two 
years. The Land Commissioners inform 
me that withdrawals have considerably 
increased since, under new rules, valua- 
tions for the use of the Appeal Court 
must be paid for by suitors. This is 
not a satisfactory state of affairs, and 
calls for further consideration on the 
part of the Government. 


NAVY—FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE ADMIRALTY—THE VOTE 
OF CREDIT. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, after the statement made on Thurs- 
day by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
showing an excess of £500,000 over the 
Estimates previously given to the House, 
a Parliamentary inquiry as to the finan- 
cial affairs of the Admiralty should not 
be instituted ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamixron): Sir, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
institute an inquiry into the excess of 
the expenditure at the Admiralty over 
the Vote of Credit, and the exact shape 
and scope of the inquiry is at present 
under consideration. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicks - Beacn) : 
Having consulted my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, which I had not the opportunity 
of doing before, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to supplement what I stated 
just now on the subject referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). Her Majesty’s Government 
have very carefully considered the ques- 
tion of medical relief, and having so 
considered it we think it would be 
better to propose legislation on the 
subject ourselves. This evening my 
right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board will give 
Notice that on Monday he will move for 
leave to bring in a Bill, which will be 
pressed forward as speedily as possible. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS ph se whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
give the terms of the Bill ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
whether the Bill would be confined to 
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the question of medical relief, or whe- 
ther it would deal with other matters ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man had better wait until my right hon. 
Friend states the provisions of th Bill 
when he moves for leave. 

Dr. CAMERON asked if the Bill 
alluded to would refer to Scotland ? 

Mr. CARBUTT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will be 
prepared to state on Monday the terms 
of the Bill dealing with the question of 
medical relief, and at what date it would 
be in the hands of Members ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had already 
stated that, on Monday, the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
move for leave to bring in the Bill. The 
Bill would be a very short one. 


PARLIAMENT—THE DISSOLUTION— 
POSTPONEMENT OF SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTIONS. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would like to give Notice of a Question 
on this subject after the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had had an opportunity of consult- 
ing with his Colleagues. It was, Whe- 
ther the Government would take steps 
to carry out what had been the intention 
of the late Government—to give power 
to the Education Department to put off 
those School Board Elections, which 
would fall at the exact time of ‘the 
General Election? Many School Boards 
did not attach importance to the post- 
en of their election, and the late 

overnment had a strong impression of 
the inconvenience which would be caused 
to Parliamentary candidates and others, 
especially in London, where the School 
Board Elections would fall at exactly 
the same time as the General Election. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — POLICE ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT EXTENSION BILL. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If 
he will be good enough to offer facilities 
for the discussion and progress of the 
Police Enfranchisement Extension Bill ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bgacn): I 
cannot at present promise to do what 
my noble Friend desires me to do. I 
am afraid I cannot go beyond the state- 
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ment I made on Tuesday as to the 
Business with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to ask the House to 
deal. We have our own Business to 
consider ; but I hope, however, that my 
noble Friend, and those who are in- 
terested in the Bill, will do the best 
themselves to bring the subject under 
the consideration of the House. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that, 
in the absence of the noble Marquess 
the Member for North-East Lancashire 
(the Marquess of Hartington), who 
would be in his place at the beginning 
of next week, he wished to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for War three Questions 
in connection with the Army Estimates, 
which were, he saw by the Notices, fixed 
for Monday next. At the present time, 
the first six Votes, being up to and in- 
clusive of the Yeomanry Vote, had been 
already taken. He wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
= to begin with Vote 7, being the 

ote for Volunteer Corps, on Monday, 
then going on in succession with Vote 8, 
for Army Reserve, and taking after- 
wards the large Votes connected with 
the Department of the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance? If the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to follow the 
order of the Votes, he wished to ask, 
secondly, whether Vote 8, for Army 
Reserve, was to be regarded as the 
legitimate opportunity of a discussion 
upon Army questions in general, as had 
been the practice lately, when the late 
Government were in Office, or whether 
it would be confined to the subject- 
matter of the Vote itself? He asked 
this not from any personal desire to 
raise a general discussion, but because 
the practice alluded to had been per- 
mitted in Committee of Supply during 
the term of Office of the late Govern- 
ment, and might now therefore, he 
presumed, be regarded as legitimate; 
thirdly, he wished to ask, whether, in 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the discussion on the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, if any, had not better be 
taken on Vote 15, which contained the 
larger provision for the general expenses 
arising out of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, than on Vote 9, which contained 
only a small provision for the police 
employed underthe Act? That was the 
course which he thought he might safely 
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say the late Government would have 
preferred. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sairx), in reply, 
said, with the consent of the House he 
would propose on Monday to go on with 
the Supplementary Estimates for Men 
which had been omitted by the late Go- 
vernment, and of which Notice had been 
given, and then proceed with the other 
Votes. He would propose to proceed 
with the Votes in order. Probably, on 
the Supplementary Estimates for Men, 
an opportunity would be given to hon. 
Members of making any observations 
they might think necessary. On Vote 8 
there would be the opportunity which 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Arthur Hayter) 
suggested. He should not wish to say 
within what limits the discussion should 
be confined. It would be for the Chair- 
man of Committees to deal with that; 
but the Government had no wish to put 
an undue limit on the discussion, and 
would leave it to the House to say how 
far it should go. He had hoped that, 
after the conversation which took place 
in that House on the Motion for time, 
there would be no discussion with refer- 
ence to the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
seeing that this year no change could be 
made in the arrangement for carrying 
out those Acts. If, however, there was 
to be any discussion it would be more 
convenient to take it on Vote 15 than 
on Vote 9. 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief © 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in consequence of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Prisons in Ireland, the three 
inspectors under the General Prisons 
Board have been reduced to two; whe- 
ther these two gentlemen have been 
required to reside in Dublin; and, why 
the increase of £100 per annum salary, 
recommended by the Commission to 
meet the required change of residence, 
has not been accorded them ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wrtt1aM Hart Dyxsz): The Royal Com- 
mission recommended in connection with 
the reconstruction of the Prisons Board 
that the number of Inspectors should be 
reduced to two, with increased salaries 
on a scale rising from £600 to £700. 
The Inspectors have accordingly been 
reduced to two, and they will be obliged 
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to live in Dublin; but their taking up 
residence in Dublin has been postponed 
until the autumn at their request. No 
increase has been made to their salaries, 
which are £600 a-year. The arrange- 
ment which resulted in the appointment 
of Dr. McCabe as medical officer of the 
Board was sanctioned by the Treasury 
on theunderstanding that the Inspectors’ 
salaries remained as at present. 

Mr. BRODRICK gave Notice that, 
in consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Baronet, he would call atten- 
tion to the subject on the Vote for 
Prisons (Ireland). 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS) — 
NEWSVENDORS AND THE POLICE 
—SALE OF OBJECTIONABLE PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
wish to put a Question to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department of which 
I have not given him Notice, but which, 
if he desires, I will repeat on Monday. 
My Question is, Whether he is aware 
that the authorities of the City of Lon- 
don have taken proceedings against men, 
women, and boys who have been selling 
very undesirable publications, and have 
stopped altogether the sale of these pub- 
lications in the City; and, if so, I wish 
to know why the Metropolitan Police 
have not taken similar proceedings 
against the same class of persons within 
their jurisdiction, so as to remove from 
before the public eye most offensive and 
obscene placards in the neighbourhood 
of Charing Cross and at other places, 
where newspapers of the stamp of Zhe 
Pali Mail Gazette and Town Talk are 
being sold, not only by men, but by 
women and children ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross), in reply, said, he 
demurred to the statement made by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Whitehaven as a state- 
ment of fact, and would prefer that 
Notice should be given of the Ques- 
tion. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would give Notice, that on Monday he 
would ask the Pesident of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, If, when he asked 
leave to introduce the Medical Relief 
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Bill, he would at the same time state iis 
precise terms ? 

Tre PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
FouR). in reply, said, that he would, 
of course, explain the provisions of the 
Bill at the time of its introduction. fhe 
Bill would be circulated on Monday or 
Tuesday. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES— 
HOBART PASHA. 

Mr. BRYCE asked Mr. Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, Whether it is intended 
to bring on the question of Hobart 
Pasha’s allowances on the Report of 
Supply ? 
‘'ns CHANCELLOR ortnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bracn), in 
reply, said, that the Report of the Reso- 
lution agreed to in Committee of Sup- 
ply, upon which the question could be 
raised, would be taken on Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 6 —- 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN (COMPULSORY 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
extreme destitution and overcrowding 
in our great cities, especially among the 
class of unskilled casual labourers, and 
to move— 

“ That it is expedient to establish a system of 
compulsory industrial training for the children 
of the destitute classes, in night schools, from 
the age of 12 or 13 to 16 years, in order to fit 
them to earn their living either at home or in 
the Colonies,” 
said: Sir, this subject is one of vast 
social importance. It springs out of the 

ainful conditions which exist in all our 
arge towns. It may be considered by 
some almost superfluous to enlarge upon 
destitution and overcrowding in our 
great cities, as there has been such 
abundance of evidence of late years 
upon the subject, especially in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Poor; but I crave permission to 
call attention to one or two brief extracts 
from that Report which will vividly 
bring before hon, Members the necessity 
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for some remedial legislation of the 
kind I am about to suggest. One of the 
most important points brought out in 
that Report is the prevalence of over- 
crowding and the existence of a large 
class of the population living in single 
rooms. It has been estimated by Mr. 
Marchant Williams, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors, who has been investi- 
gating the condition of a large section 
of the East End of London, that there 
exist in the Metropolis at present fully 
60,000 families who live in single rooms, 
and that these families must represent 
at least 300,000 persons. In regard to 
life in these single rooms, I will read 
a few lines from the evidence of Lord 
Shaftesbury before the Royal Commis- 
sion, who says— 

“The effect of the one-room system is, 
hysically and morally, beyond all description. 
n the first place the one-room system always 

leads, as far as I have seen, to the one-bed 
system. If you go into these single rooms, 
you may sometimes find two beds ; but you will 
generally find only one bed, occupied by the 
whole family, in many of these cases consisting 
of father, mother, and son, or of father and 
daughters, or brothers and sisters. It is im- 
ible to say how fatal the results of that is. 

t is totally destructive of all the benefits 
derived from education. It is a benefit to the 
children to be absent during the day at school ; 
but when they return to their homes they are 
such that in one hour they unlearn everything 
they have acquired at school during the day.” 


I think most hon. Members will agree 
that these painful statements are only 
too true; but I would also refer to the 
disastrous physical effect of this system 
upon the energies and industrial power 
of the people. Lord Shaftesbury says 
on this point— 

“Some years ago the Board of Health in- 
stituted inquiries in a low neighbourhood, to 
see what was the amount of labour lost in the 
year, not by illness, but by sheer exhaustion 
and inability to go to work. It was found that, 
upon the lowest average, every workman and 
workwoman lost about 20 days in the year 
from 4 exhaustion, and the wages thus 
lost would go towards paying an increased rent 
for a better house. There can be little doubt 
that the same thing is going on now, perhaps 
even to a greater extent. t overcrowding 
lowers the general standard ; that the people 
get debilitated, depressed and weary, is the 
evidence of those who are daily witnesses of 
the lives of the poor.’’ 


These two paragraphs will bring to the 
mind of the House the sad condition in 
which a large part of the population of 
the Metropolis is now living. I think 
I am not over-estimating the number 
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when I say that 500,000 people in the 
Metropolis virtually belong to the semi- 
pauper class. In the old days of profuse 
out-door relief these would have been 
counted as State paupers; but, under 
the present system, whereby the work- 
house test is applied with great rigour, 
we are year by year reducing the number 
of State paupers, and thereby giving a 
false impression of the condition of the 

oorer part of the population. I have 
Sees startled to find, from the figures 
of the Local Government Board, that 
in the last year for which we have a Re- 
turn, rather more than one-fifth of all 
the deaths in the Metropolis occur in 
workhouses and hospita s, much the 
greater portion being in the workhouse. 
Some of these are, no doubt, the deaths 
of patients from the country who have 
come up to the great hospitals; but 
there can be little doubt that the great 
mass of the deaths are the result of the 
wretched lives of people in the Metro- 
polis, who are virtually paupers, and 
who are obliged to die in the workhouse 
or the hospital, because they have no 
home of their own. Similar instances 
may be drawn from circumstances con- 
nected with the School Board. It has 
been proved over much of the East End 
that something like a fifth of the children 
come to school without breakfast, and 
the 1d. dinner system is to a large ex- 
tent a failure, because, in some schools, 
not even one-half of the children are 
able to find that small sum. There is 
no city, I believe, in Europe or America 
that contains anything like the amount 
of wretchedness which exists in this 
Metropolis, and it is a tremendous social 
danger. But London does not stand 
alone; the same state of things exists 
in all our great cities, though, perhaps, 
not to so great an extent; but, speaking 
for Liverpool, I will say we have just 
as great a proportion of the population 
living on the verge of starvation as there 
isin London. If you have a seventh 
or an eighth of the people here virtually 
paupers, I believe we have at least a 
sixth or aseventh in Liverpool. Taking 
the Island of Great Britain alone, there 
are at least 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 people 
verging on pauperism, who in the old 
days would have been reckoned as 
paupers, and probably another body of 
the population about as large who are 
just avery little removed from these. 
The statements furnished by the Statis- 
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tical Society as to the condition of the 
working classes in no degree apply to 
the lower stratum of society. The lower 
stratum is as poor, as wretched, as de- 
moralized, as helpless now as it was 50 
or 100 years ago. [‘‘Oh! oh!”] Well, 
I can only refer hon. Gentlemen to the 
mass of evidence by which these state- 
ments will be amply supported, and, 
certainly, my experience has led me to 
the opinion I have expressed. The de- 
pression of trade which has lasted for 
10 years is adding to this evil. In all 
the great industries, masses of people 
are only partially employed, and in the 
agricultural industry, in particular, the 
state of things is deplorable. It has 
been reckoned that over 600,000 persons 
have passed from the rural districts into 
the large cities within the last 10 years, 
and a great portion have come into 
London, adding very much to the diffi- 
culty of life among the lowest class of 
labourers ; and when we remember that 
our population is increasing faster than 
ever before, the gravity of the case 
must be apparent. During the present 
century, the population has almost 
trebled itself, for within that period it 
has risen from 10,500,000 to 31,000,000. 
The life-saving tendency of our improved 
sanitary arrangements is so great and 
marked, that, in this present century, 
the population has increased in actual 
numbers two or three times as much as 
in the 700 years preceding it. Indeed, 
the same rate of increase will carry our 

pulation next century to 120,000,000. 

emember, too, this is taking place in 
spite of a very large emigration. The 
population of the Metropolis has in- 
creased five-fold since the beginning of 
the present century, and if we proceed 
at the same rate, this portentous result 
will be reached—that by the end of next 
century, London and the suburbs will 
contain 30,000,000 of people. This 
. prospect is little short of appalling. It 
points toa fearful struggle for existence 
in this country in the future; for, by 
the end of the next century, somewhere 
about seven-eighths of the food of the 
country will have to be imported. It is 
only by a rapid increase of our foreign 
trade in years to come that we can 
hope to be able to pay for the supply of 
food our ever-increasing population re- 
quires, and of such an increase of trade 
we have no prospect. The outlook, 
at present, is a starving proletariat 
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at no distant future. This subject 
is far more important than those with 
which our time here is mostly occupied. 
It is, I consider, high time the best and 
highest thought of this nation should 

given to these tremendous social prob- 
lems which will have to be solved in 
the future. The first and natural ques- 
tion that occurs to us to ask ourselves is, 
Why do we not use more largely the 
enormous safety-valve of our Colonial 
Empire? That seems the natural out- 
let for our superabundant population. 
Well, the remedy is already largely used 
by the self-reliant class of the popu- 
lation. The vigorous and intelligent 
artizans, the agricultural labourers, 
and the middle class, have sent out 
10,000,000 people in the present century. 
From those classes have been built up 
the United States of America, and, more 
or less, all our Colonies; and I am not 
afraid but those thatclasses, in thefuture, 
will be quite able to look after them- 
selves. What I want to bring to theatten- 
tion of the House is the fact that the pau- 
perized classes of our population cannot 
avail themselves of emigration. They 
are too poor, and worse, they are help- 
less and shiftless. They have learnt no 
trade that is of any value in the Colo- 
nies. I have myself tried to send them 
out as emigrants, and have been baffled 
by the fact that amongst the great mass 
of poverty-stricken and semi-starved 
people there is almost an absolute in- 
capacity to use their hands in any use- 
ful manner. The Colonies will not re- 
ceive such people. They will become 
paupers in any country they go to. The 
London Emigration Societies tell only a 
tale of failure. These Societies number 
nearly 30, and are conducted by many 
able, energetic, and philanthropic men ; 
and yet, last year, scarcely 3,000 adults 
were sent out of London, although 
103,000 people were added to the popu- 
lation. The true reason of the failure 
is mainly that the London poor are not 
fit to emigrate. Here they must re- 
main rotting in our midst—a constant 
festering sore in the community. We 
have heard a great deal about State- 
aided emigration. Well, within certain 
limits and for certain purposes, I am an 
advocate of State-aided emigration; 
but we fail to deal with the pauper class 
in that way, because they are not fit for 
it. The gist of my case, then, is to in- 
vite the House to consider some means 
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of fitting this class of the population for 
useful life, either at home or in the 
Colonies. I wish to ask whether it 
would not be possible to pass these 
people through a kind of moral sieve, 
and so turn them into useful material. 
Our poor population are made utterly 
unfit for ordinary life by their wretched 
upbringing in youth, after they have 
left school, by their roving life on the 
streets without any parental control, 
learning habits of idleness, entirely 
unfitting them for industrial life here- 
after. Generation after generation this 
pauper class reproduces itself; and I 
think the time has come to break through 
this hereditary entail of vice and crime. 
The State has laid down for a good 
many years past that children shall not 
be allowed to grow up in absolute in- 
tellectual ignorance, and the time has 
come when it should go a little further 
and decide that children shall not be 
allowed to be brought up in such utter 
helplessness as to make them a burden 
to the community. I have taken the 
trouble during the last year or two to 
get the opinion of competent authorities 
on this subject, and I am surprised to 
find that among educational leaders, 
among the heads of industrial schools, 
among all clergy who labour amongst 
the poor, and among all people who 
examine the economic condition of the 
poorer classes, the unanimous opinion is 
that the real remedy is a system of in- 
dustrial training. We may be told 
that we have already an excellent sys- 
tem of industrial schools and reforma- 
tories. Quite true. I have had much 
pleasure recently in going over some of 
these schools, and I would recommend 
those who wish to study the subject to pay 
a visit to some of these well-conducted 
institutions. If they do, they will find 
they are little hives of industry and 
cheerfulness, where children lead happy 
and useful lives, and get a special train- 
ing for ordinary life, who would other- 
wise be a useless burden on the commu- 
nity. We have also an immense num- 
ber of private institutions, among which 
I would specially mention the case of 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes in the East of 
London, where many hundreds of chil- 
dren taken out of the very cesspools, so 
to speak, of the city, are being turned 
into useful citizens. These schools are 
worked on what is known as the half- 
time system, half the time being given 
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to head-work and half to hand-work. 
That is an excellent system, and no- 
thing can be more striking than the 
health which the children enjoy under 
it. The fact is that human nature, 
being a complex machine, requires to 
be dealt with physically as well as 
mentally, and I believe that the system 
of half-time for intellectual-work and 
half for hand-work is far more in har- 
mony with the laws of Nature, and far 
better for the children and the State, 
than a system of exclusive mental train- 
ing; but the enormous benefits of these 
institutions are limited to a mere hand- 
ful of children. Thero are only 25,000 
in the certified schools of the Kingdom, 
the cost of which is about £500,000 
a-year, and, supposing the private homes 
bring the number up to 60,000 or 70,000, 
there are probably 500,000 of the same 
class out-of-doors. It is, therefore, quite 
impossible that a system of this kind 
could be extended to all this class, for 
the cost is far too great. But these 
500,000 are just as destitute and going 
just as much to waste as were the 
70,000 children before they were res- 
cued from the mire. Is not the time 
come for extending to all the immense 
advantage of an industrial training? 
Why should the boy who has committed 
a small theft get the benefit of industrial 
training, while his brother, who has not 
committed any crime, is left on the 
streets to lead the life of either a 
knave or a fool? My plan is that the 
State, which now has control over the 
education of children, should not let go 
its hold of them at the age of 13. Once 
having got these children under the con- 
trol of an Inspector, with their names 
registered, it should keep its hold of 
them till the age of 16 at least. I do 
not recommend that these children, as a 
mass, should be put into day schools, 
and have to attend them until they at- 
tain the age of 16, for I know that itis . 
necessary for most of them to be doing 
something for their living ; but I recom- 
mend that we should require them by 
law up to the age of 16 to attend night 
schools for industrial training. I would 
open in all large cities a certain number 
of night schools where, say, from 7 to 9 
o’clock, the same kind of teaching should 
be given as is already given in our re- 
formatories—such ascarpentry, tailoring, 
shoemaking, printing, and any other 
rudimentary trade which boys can easily 
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learn. We might, to a considerable ex- 
tent, use our existing schools, which, with 
some slight alterations, would be suitable 
for the purpose. I propose that this 
scheme of attendance at these night 
classes should be made compulsory ; be- 
cause, without that, we should never get 
the attendance of the very class of chil- 
dren whom we have in view, their 
parents being too careless and ignorant 
to send them, and themselves being too 
wild to come. My belief, however, is 
that, in a very short time, little compul- 
sion would be required. There is no- 
thing children enjoy so much as handling 
tools. They like using a hammer, as 
much as playing cricket. In a short 
time, then, a boy accustomed to useful 
work would far rather be at the school 
than running about the streets. It is, 
of course, much more difficult to reach 
the girls, and yet girls in large towns 
need such training even more than the 
boys; and it is the want of that train- 
ing that lies at the root of many of the 
evils of our social system. The wives 
and mothers of the poorer classes 
are, to a large extent, slatterns; they 
keep such miserable homes as ac- 
count for much of the drunkenness of 
the people; therefore, girls must be 
trained in useful domestic work, if those 
homes are to be made less wretched. I 
would propose that the schools for girls 
should be devoted mainly to such things 
as sewing, laundry work, and cooking, 
and perhaps to the rudiments of some 
of the lighter trades, for there are a 
considerable number of trades requiring 
dexterity of hand which women can 
carry on as well as men. I do not mean 
that the State should undertake to con- 
vert the population of the slums into 
first-class mechanics ; and I quite admit 
that even if that were desired, these 
night classes would not furnish the 
means for doing so. That would 
be too much. All the State should 
undertake by them would be to 
give the boys a rudimentary training, 
and above all to teach them habits of 
industry and discipline which would 
produce a liking for steady, useful 
labour, which, in itself, would be a pro- 
digious gain. If those children were 
kept in hand till the age of 16 under 
the discipline of intelligent men, they 
would then be able to go to work, and 
to understand and to know something 
of the desirability of doing something 
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for themselves in the future, to form 
higher views of the duties of life, and 
they would not be content to settle down 
to the wretched life of the slums. They 
would form to themselves ennobliog re- 
solutions as to the future, and many of 
them would emigrate. I may be asked 
how I intend to draw the line between 
those who are semi-paupers and those 
who belong to the working classes? The 
latter, I do not propose to force into these 
night schools; but, at the same time, it 
will be highly desirable to keep a hand 
upon them, and I hope the time will 
soon come when it will be possible to 
do so. At present, I propose to apply 
this system only in such cases he 
the Inspector is not satisfied that a child 
is properly employed by the parent. 
Where a child is apprenticed to a regular 
trade, or to an employment where he 
gets regular wages, I do not propose to 
interfere. With the very large class of 
children who pick up odd jobs in the 
streets, I would employ compulsion and 
gather them into the night schools. In 
all large towns, it is most lamentable 
to see the deterioration of these wretched 
children in a few years after they leave 
school. They leave school with habits 
of cleanliness and regularity, they are 
bright and happy; but in a short time 
they lose all their brightness and intel- 
ligence, all the habits of regularity 
which they have been taught at school. 
The critical period is from 13 to 16, 
which is the period when a child acquires 
habits which last for life; and itis the 
same with the upper classes. The time 
at which, of all others, children re- 
quire a steady hand to guide them is 
from 13 to 16. I think our whole edu- 
cational system has much too little re- 
gard to manual training. I wish to 
supply the want on the part of the large 
class which stand in need of it. In- 
struction is given too exclusively in 
literature, and on the basis of mere 
mental training. In the so-called middle 
classes, there are a large number of 
young men unable to obtain a living, 
most of whom can only use their pen 
but not their hands. Many who are 
sent into offices descend to utter poverty, 
and are entirely unfit to help them- 
selves; and if they go to the Colonies, 
they fail on account of their helpless- 
ness. For every vacancy for a clerk, 
there is a shoal of applicants. I believe 
that an inestimable boon would be con- 
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ferred on this country if in all classes 
of society manual training were added 
to the school curriculum. We should 
then see the unhappy men in large towns, 
now unable to earn a living, get plenty 
of employment. Any man who could 
use tools could make £2 or £3 a-week 
in the Colonies in ordinary times ; none 
need starve. The British people, as a 
whole, have a greater number of de- 

ndants than any other civilized State. 

ven in the middle classes, multitudes 
of fairly educated young men are, as I 
have said, unable to make a living; 
they are capable of using their pen, 
but utterly incapable of using their 
fingers. There can be no doubt that 
all the trades and professions which 
live by brain labour are overstocked, 
and the purely mental training of our 


youth has a tendency to draw the | porti 


population into this one direction. On 
the other hand, when trade is brisk, 
many of the departments of skilled 
labour are not fully supplied. It would 
be well if, like the Jews, each man 
learned a trade; and we shall never see 
the end of the present state of things 
till we make education more practical. 
Another point I have to bring before 
the House is the question of health. 
I believe three hours of brain work 
is as much as can be given to many 
children with advantage. All beyond 
this is purely wasted time. If manual 
training was given half the day, there 
would be a much stronger and healthier 
population. In connection with this 
point, it should be remembered that in 
the industrial schools the Standards are 
passed nearly as soon as in schools 
where the children have nothing else 
to learn. I therefore contend that the 
training of the hand and eyeought to form 
a more important part of education than 
it has done in the past. Our Conti- 
nental rivals are far ahead of us in this 
respect. Germany, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and other Continental nations give 
a training to the hand and the eye 
which is very much in advance of what 
exists in this country. I am not plead- 
ing so much for technical education, al- 
though I should like to see the system 
largely extended. What I do wish is 
to give that amount of industrial train- 
ing to our poor children which will en- 
able them to fight more advantageously 
the battle of life. The scheme which I 
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I hope that many hon. Members, who 
understand the subject better than I do, 
will fill in the outlines. If the House 
likes the sketch, and if my suggestion 
bears fruit, it is quite within its power 
to organize a system within a few years 
which would almost change the social 
condition of the country. I believe that 
no reform of the present day would be 
so fruitful of good results to the nation 
as a general system of industrial edu- 
cation for the young. It is a question 
of vital importance, which will excite 
the greatest interest in the constituen- 
cies. [The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he had 
much pleasure in seconding the Resolu- 
tion, because he regarded it as merely a 
ion of a very great question, of 
which he believed the Resolution was 
but one of the earliest echoes of which 
they were now beginning to hear. He 
conceived that, with a wide franchise, 
they would have the question of second- 
ary education—of that education which 
was to go beyond and come after our 
primary education—considered for the 
whole population. He trusted it might 
be at no late period of the history of the 
new Parliament, that they might see 
some system worked out, if not entirely 
established, for the evening education 
of those persens who had left our 
primary elementary schools, and to 
carry further the education which they 
had received. He would be the last to 
take any part in supporting a Resolu- 
tion of this kind, if he thought that its 
tendency, or its object, was to diminish 
the efficiency, or to diminish the amount 
of the elementary education in our 
schools. On the contrary, he had him- 
self seen, in many instances, young 
boys and girls who, leaving school with 
a wonderfully fair amount of elementary 
education, had gradually lost the power 
of applying it, because they had not 
been placed in circumstances in which 
such application was either encouraged 
or rendered necessary. He hoped that 
they might see a system established 
somewhat similar to that which was 
found in Switzerland, although better 
adapted to the needs of this country, in 
which the general science of the world, 
which was now so comparatively familiar 
to the wealthier classes, could become 
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maintained that every person ought to 
be acquainted with the common facts of 
this science. They ought to be the 
common possession of mankind; and 
without calling in the aid of Inspectors 
of Nuisances, the people should know 
whether their houses were healthy or 
not. There was no doubt that the 
children to whom the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) referred got 
much less benefit from our elementary 
schools than children belonging to the 
better classes in society. The reason of 
this was hunger. The children of the 
poorer classes attending our schools in 
the East End of London—the number, 
he believed, in some schools was quite 
one-tenth of the whole—were insuffi- 
ciently fed and insufficiently clothed. 
It. was certain when they left the school 
each day they returned to poor homes, 
where the benefits obtained at school 
were soon lost. He supposed this ques- 
tion was starting from below, and 
assumed that it was for these little 
children who went out merely to roam 
in the streets after finally leaving school, 
that the hon. Member wished to apply 
his Motion. One of the principal things 
to be observed about the abject poor 
was their want of ‘‘ handiness,” and he 
believed it to be the object of the hon. 
Member to try to make the children of 
these people a little more ‘ handy ”’ after 
they left the primary elementary schools. 
The position of the children of casual 
labourers was one of deep misery ; and in 
this connection, he (Mr. J. Stuart) had 
taken part in an experiment some time 
ago atCambridge. He thought it would 
not be out of place if he were to men- 
tion the statistics regarding that experi- 
ment. This undertaking at Cambridge 
grew out of a similar movement where 
they endeavoured to provide handicrafts 
for the sons of the rich, and in whieh 
the necessity for giving some handi- 
craft education to those richer young 
men who were emigrating to the 
Colonies was one of the strongest 
reasons for undertaking the experi- 
ment. Feeling it to be a necessity 
in the case of the rich, he was struck 
much more with the necessity of a 
similar experiment in the case of the 
poor. This experiment at the present 
time consisted of 17 boys. The time of 
their attendance was from 7 to 9 o’clock 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
and the age of those boys ranged from 
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12 to 16. Latterly they had paid a 
small fee of 2d. per week. There was no 
charge beyond that fee. The articles 
made were sold to defray the expense, 
and the cost of carrying the school on 
was 63. a-week. Of course, that cost 
would be very greatly diminished were 
they able to increase the number of 
pupils. The expense of the experiment 
he had described would be reduced by 
making use of some of the elder scholars 
as pupil teachers. The children might 
be described as those of the unskilled 
labourers of Cambridge, and some of 
the children were employed during the 
day in running errands—an occupation 
which might sharpen their wits, but 
failed to give the general handiness 
that was so necessary for emigration and 
for success in life. The object of the 
training was to make them handy at 
home, and to facilitate their acquiring 
a trade if opportunity should offer. 
There was no attempt made to teach 
them any trade. Among the things 
taught were carpentering, rough carv- 
ing, French polishing, japanning, sol- 
dering, and other branches of the 
mechanic’s work, and the experience 
and ,skill they thus acquired it was 
hoped would render them useful in 
their own future homes when there was 
anything to be done in the way of alter- 
ations or repairing. The boys were kept 
there for a year, and there was always 
a competition among candidates to enter 
the school. The cost was very mode- 
rate, the expense of the plant having 
been about £50; but that had included 
the provision of two lathes, so as to 
give the children some acquaintance 
with machinery. If use was made of 
the London Board Schools, all the things 
could be easily cleared away, and the 
expenditure need not be so large pro- 
pene as it had been at Cam- 

ridge. One objection that might be 
made to the proposal of the hon. Member - 
for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) was that it 
would involve an increase of inspection 
and of Inspectors, and an intrusion into 
the private life of families; but having 
the names of the children on the school 
records, the necessary inquiries as to 
whether they were employed or not 
could be carried out without theintroduc- 
tion of any more machinery than already 
existed. The plan, therefore, could be 
carried out without additional Inspectors. 
It was well to ascertain whether each 
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upil intended to follow a trade or not. 

he system had proved attractive at 
Cambridge. There was scarcely any- 
thing so valuable to a young man as 
facility in using his hands. The great 
attraction of many games was not only 
the physical exercise, but also the plea- 
sure of doing anything with accuracy. 
Look at the mass of our proletariat, and 
ask how many of them could do any- 
thing with accuracy or with delight. 
There was an absence of accuracy in 
their actions and of pleasure in their 
lives. The very beginning of what was 
proposed would be attractive, and de- 
velopment would increase the attractive- 
ness. It wassaid that there was a diffi- 
culty with regard to girls; but girls, as 
well as boys, might benefit from in- 
structions in the laws of health, and 
the difficulty might be got over by pro- 
perly instructing them with regard to 
cookery. Indeed, he believed that 20 
per cent might be added to the wages 
of the working classes if only the 
women were taught to cook properly. 
There was nothing alarming in the So- 
cialistic aspect of the question, arising 
from the gift of the free instruction of 
the kind shadowed forth by his hon. 
Friend, and he (Mr. J. Stuart) had no 
fear of its being in any way advanced 
through the adoption of the Resolution. 
It was the duty of the State to en- 
deavour to render its population capa- 
ble and efficient. He accepted so much 
of Socialism as to maintain that it was 
the duty of the State to endeavour to 
produce a population efficient, enter- 
prizing, and self-reliant. The State had 
the right to bring about the state of 
things in which its interference should 
become less necessary ; and that should 
be the tendency of State interference in 
education. By doing what was pro- 
posed for the poorer classes, we should 
only be paying them part of the debt 
we owed them in respect of advantages 
of which they had been deprived by 
being left too much to the natural evo- 
lution of things. They had been de- 
prived of their naturally fair share of 
the advantages produced for the nation 
by the nation, because of their incapacity, 
and in this they were too largely the vic- 
tims of our imperfect institutions. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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pulsory industrial training for the children of 
the destitute classes in night schools, from the 
age of 12 or 13 to 16 years, in order to fit them 
to earn their living either at home or in the 
Colonies,’’—(Mr. Samuel Smith,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Mr. PELL said, there was a difference 
in the character of the speeches made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) who had 
moved, and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart) 
who had seconded, the Resolution. The 
hon. Gentleman the Mover had shirked 
some difficult points; but the Seconder 
had dealt with the question less in the 
abstract, and more in the concrete. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool had drawn 
a pitiable picture of the condition of the 
country; and the question naturally 
arose, whether the fact that there were 
500,000 children growing up in the 
country in a state of destitution and ab- 
solute ignorance—a statement which he 
(Mr. Pell) had heard with surprise—was 
the outcome of the efforts of the Church 
and of the setting up of a complete sys- 
tem of elementary education. It was 
surely, if it was true that there was so 
much destitution, a confession of the 
failure of all these influences, and an 
indication of the uselessness of that sort 
of effort. His experience of emigration 
as a remedy for the evil complained of 
had not been very encouraging, and he 
thought a great deal of good might be 
done in the poor districts by individual 
duty and by individual action. He be- 
lieved that when boys and girls got to 
be 13 years of age, the less they came 
in contact with the Government In- 
spector, the better for society at large. 
If they could get rid of some existing 
institutions and bring the rich people of 
the West End of London into legitimate 
communication with the poor people of 
the East End, he had no doubt that 
good would result from it. By legiti- 
mate communication, he meant that com- 
munication which existed between the 
owner of property and the occupiers. 
Speeches at the Mansion House and 
music ies were all very good in their 
way; but the rich could not shirk the 
question in that manner. If they desired 
to do their duty, and improve the con- 
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among them in a legitimate way as the 
owners of property. Complaints were 
made of houses in the poorer districts 
being injured by the tenants; but he 
submitted that that was not the case, 
except in houses that were jobbed and 
let for the purpose of making high rates 
of interest by concessions to immorality. 
If the rich would, out of their super- 
fluous wealth, take the trouble to pro- 
vide good house accommodation with 
perfect sanitary arrangements for the 
working classes, he was sure they might 
make a fair percentage—5 per cent— 
and they would be received with respect 
and attention and interest by the people. 
Let any one of them buy a street, put the 
houses and drains in proper order, see 
that the property was thoroughly kept in 
repair, and that the rents were paid, and 
he would do more than by any other 
means to improve the condition of the 
people. He wished to raise his voice in 
favour of individual duty and action, as 
against a mistaken philanthropy and 
the Inspector, and to invite all those 
who took an interest in this subject to 
go down into the poor districts, and see 
for themselves what could be done to 
benefit the people. Above all, he did 
not think it expedient to introduce the 
compulsory element into the question. 
He doubted the practicability of the 
scheme of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool as a cure for the serious state of 
things that no doubt existed. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
was sorry to say that, although he 
agreed with very much in the Resolu- 
tion, he was not able to support it as it 
stood; because he objected to compul- 
sion in the matter, and to the expres- 
sion ‘ the destitute classes.” He agreed 
a great deal more with the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Seconder of the 
Resolution (Mr. J. Stuart) than he did 
with the wording of the Resolution 
itself. It was not, he thought, expe- 
dient to introduce a compulsory element 
into any question of this sort. One of 
the points of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) 
was that, at present, our general ele- 
mentary education was too "amg theo- 
retic and mental, and that there was too 
little handicraft and physical education. 
There was a substantial element of truth 
in that charge; but, surely, the remedy 
was one which should be applied to the 
whole body of persons subjected to our 
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present system of education. There was 
too much of a penal taint in the mixture 
of the old ragged school and the refor- 
matory in the speech of the Mover of 
the Resolution. He could not altogether 
agree with the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) in the extreme 
spirit of individualism and isolation 
which characterized his remarks. Of 
course, nothing good could be done 
without individual efforts; but he (Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley) felt perfectly sure that 
the present evils would never be met by 
mere isolated efforts of individual phi- 
lanthropists or reformers. What they 
wanted was the spirit of philanthropy 
in its true sense—the sense in which 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire spoke when he referred to the 
legitimate connection between the rich 
and the poor. It was no good to show 
a spirit of patronage, or the spirit of 
Lady Bountiful benevolence ; what they 
wanted was a spirit of common citizen- 
ship and common humanity. To bridge 
over the period of transition between 
the elementary school and wage-earning, 
there must be some organized effort 
based upon some public resources ; and 
if that was to take effect, it would in- 
volve a large expenditure of public 
money. It was said that the education 
of the children was too intellectual, and 
not sufficiently physical; in fact, they 
were told that the children did not know 
how to play. But if they wanted to 
develop the physical powers of the 
children, they ought to have not only 
playgrounds, but gymnasiums where 
they might receive a regular training. 
Then it was suggested that in addition 
to the intellectual and physical training, 
there should be some training for the 
eye and the hand. He was glad to say 
that we had now in the Code a more 
distinct recognition of drawing. When 
drawing was recognized as an ordinary 
part of the curriculum of schools, it 
would be found a great relief to the 
children as regarded their intellectual 
training. But if they had these things 
it must cost money, and hon. Members 
who were prepared to welcome the re- 
sults must be prepared to accept the 
means by which the results would be 
accomplished. We were behindhand in 
England as compared with other coun- 
tries, even with such a poor country as 
Sweden, which had an intelligent har- 
monious school system for the develop- 
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ment of all the faculties of school chil- 
dren. In Sweden there was a system of 
training the children to produce adroit- 
ness and skill in the use of the hand 
and eye, so that they might become 
afterwards intelligent workmen. In 
London the School Board was endea- 
vouring in a small and tentative way to 
introduce the same system. On Satur- 
day mornings some 20 or 30 boys 
attended an instruction given by a 
lady who had spent some months in 
Sweden studying the Swedish system. 
He repudiated the idea of regarding 
this as a criminal interference with the 
children of criminal or semi-criminal 
parents. If the system was good for 
some it was good for all. He objected 
to its being left exclusively to individual 
efforts. If it were to be done at all, it 
must be done by national effort. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHetTon Cross) said, he should like to 
make a few remarks on the subject be- 
fore the House, as he had listened with 
great interest to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith). 
For his own part, his attention had for 
many years been called to the state of 
the people of London and other large 
towns; and he could confirm the truth 
of the picture which the hon. Member for 
Liverpool had drawn of the state of the 
poor of London. He would wish, how- 
ever, to say that, in comparing the pre- 
sent state of London with what it was 50 
or 60 years ago, Lord Shaftesbury, while 
admitting the great misery and poverty 
which still prevailed, had stated that 
London was a paradise now compared 
with what it was at that time. Although 
its condition might have somewhat im- 
proved during the last 50 years, there 
was still much to do; and he hoped that 
the investigation into its condition, which 
had lately taken place, would bear good 
fruit. When he introduced the Bill 
with which his name was connected, now 
some 10 years ago, he felt bound to say, 
and he would now repeat the statement, 
that we must not look for too great re- 
sults for a long time. The state of Lon- 
don, for instance, was the growth of 
many generations, and we could not, as 
by the stroke of a magician’s wand, re- 
medy all the evils which prevailed ; but 
by the continuance of good work much 
might be done. They could only hope 
to do so by great perseverance, and 
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after many disappointments. Still, 
if the good work were continued, he 
believed that success would eventually 
crown our efforts; and he would 
only further touch on this part of 
the subject by expressing a hope that 
the House, when the Bill which was the 
result of the labours of the Royal Com- 
mission was presented, as it would be 
within a few days, would allow it to 
pass, even within the short remainder 
of the present Session. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Liverpool that it 
was perfectly idle to talk of emigrating 
the class of people to which he alluded. 
They would not know what to do abroad. 
They would not be able to earn their 
living there ; they would be a burden to 
the country to which they were trans- 
pres and they would haveto be brought 

ack again to this country at great cost 
andexpense. Emigrants were of no use 
unless they were properly trained and 
were fit for the work they had to do. It 
was, therefore, a great matter, before 
they left these shores, to fit people 
for their calling and for the life they 
would have to lead if they were to go 
abroad. He would like to point out that 
something had been done in the way 
suggested by the day industrial schools 
which we had. A very great improve- 
ment had taken place in those day in- 
dustrial schools, and the teaching carried 
on in them. We now had very large 
and good day industrial schools in Liver- 
pool, Sunderland, Leeds, Bristol, and 
other large towns, and the education 
given in them was very good. He quite 
agreed with what had been said as to 
the value of mixed education, as it 
might be called—an education by which 
the children should not be kept at their 
books the whole day, butshould betrained 
during some part of the day so as to fit 
them for industrial pursuits. In the 
schools to which he referred three hours 
a-day were devoted to education and 
three or four hours to industrial train- 
ing. Anyone who had examined the 
Reports on these industrial schools would 
see that the industrial training did the 
physical condition of the childrensomuch 
good that the education they got had a 
better effect upon them than if they had 
no industrial training ; and, for his own 
part, he believed that if this system were 
carried out in our other schools, a much 
better effect would be produced than at 
present. If the education given in the 
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elementary schools of the country were 
more mixed in its character, it would be 
very advantageous. A great deal might 
be done with regard to the education of 
girls. He agreed with the hon. Member 
opposite that cookery was one of the most 
valuable arts which girls ought to know. 
Needlework, be was glad to see, had 
now entered largely into the education 
which they were given, and altogether 
the training which they now received 
was much better than that which they 
formerly had. It might then be asked 
what was it he objected to in the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool? Well, he objected to two things 
—the compulsory part of it, and the 
extensive powers which it was proposed 
to confer on the Inspectors. There 
would, he believed, be great objection 
to extend the age at which the State 
had hold of the children in the manner 
proposed by the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool. In his opinion, the time had not 
arrived for taking such a step. It might 
be true that, in many cases, parents did 
not look after their children as they 
ought to do; but he was not sure that 
if the compulsory system were carried 
out in its entirety parents would not 
feel that the State was taking upon 
itself a great part of their responsi- 
bility, and that they would not be 
glad to part with their responsibility. 
An article written by the hon. Member 
for Liverpool a short time ago suggested 
that legislation should be accompanied 
with « more strict enforcement of pa- 
rental’ obligations; but the scheme 
which the hon. Member had propounded 
that day was one which would release 
the parent from his obligations to a 
great extent. The, what was the In- 
spector to do? A-cording to the hon. 
Member’s proposal, he was not merely 
to inspect the schools, or the children in 
them, so as to see whether they were 
properly taught, but he was also to 
inspect the families of anything like 
destitute parents, and to decide whe- 
ther the children were to be taken out 
of the house or not. Now, he thought 
that the people of England would 
hardly stand such a step as that. He 
did not know whether the hon. Member 
intended that the parents were to con- 
tribute anything to the support of their 
children or not. He understood indeed 
that the education was to be free; but 
if the children were taken away, the 
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parents would lose the services of their 
children at an age when those services 
were of great advantage to them. In 
his opinion, a parent was entitled to 
have the advantage of the earnings of 
his children when they arrived at the 
age of 14 or 15. On the other hand, if a 
boy was working for his parents all day 
long, it would be rather hard that he 
should be taken by the Inspector and 
compulsorily sent to a night school, 
without having the opportunity of being 
at home in the evening. What he would 
suggest was that, so far as industrial 
schools were concerned, the Home Office 
would be prepared to make arrange- 
ments, for persons who so desired, to 
use them as voluntary night schools in 
the evening for the purpose of such 
training as the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool thought desirable, such, for in- 
stance, as they were told could be ob- 
tained at Cambridge. He saw no rea- 
son why we should not endeavour, by 
voluntary contributions, to offer the 
people of this country the advantages 
which the hon. Member desired to con- 
fer upon them. It had been said that 
if such schools as he had described were 
offered they would be very attractive 
and very useful. He quite agreed in 
that view, and his only desire was to 
offer the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
and those who agreed with him, every 
opportunity to make use of the day in- 
dustrial schools for this purpose, if they 
would only meet those who had charge 
of them with some voluntary assistance 
to meet the necessary expenses. He 
should be exceedingly glad to see in- 
dustrial night schools for children es- 
tablished ; but differing, as he did, from 
the manner in which the hon. Member 
for Liverpool proposed to attain that 
end, he trusted the Resolution would 
not be pressed to a division, although, 
at the same time, he would say that the 
discussion had been a very interesting 
one. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, we are very 
much indebted to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith) for raising this interesting, 
instructive, and suggestive discussion, 
a discussion which, at least, brings 
this plainly before us—a point upon 
which, in my own mind, my conviction 
is strong and growing daily — that if 
you are to deal with the wretched, 
thriftless classes of this country, you 
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must begin with the children. When 
these have passed beyond the age of 
parental control, when they have be- 
come young men, it is hopeless to at- 
tempt to deal with them in the way 
suggested. If they have been neglected 
in their childhood, taught no useful trade 
or occupation, they have no enterprize, 
no incentive to help themselves, and are 
really a curse and a burden on society. 
This one good thing my hon. Friend’s 
Motion has brought out—that the root 
of the evil is parental neglect of chil- 
dren in early life. I do not, however, 
agree with all the statements and all 
the conclusions he has submitted to the 
House. I am inclined to concur with 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down (Sir R. Assheton Cross). I be- 
lieve in the statement by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, that the condition of the masses of 
the people in this country is infinitely 
better than it was 40 or 50 years ago. 
They have much larger means of secur- 
ing, and much more sense and apprecia- 
tion of comfort, less pauperism and 
misery, and some intelligence. That 
there is much more thrift is shown by 
the growth of the Savings Banks Re- 
turns and the increase of temperance. 
Indications of this are not wanting in 
all directions around us; but I do not 
want the House to come to the con- 
clusion that it is possible by legislation, 
or by anything this House can do, to 
train up the neglected classes among 
our people in useful handicrafts. I 
cannot conceive anything much more 
dangerous than to suppose that these 
500,000 children are to be selected from 
the other portions of the community, 
and trained to industry at the expense 
of the ratepayers or taxpayers. The 
real way to deal with the whole ques- 
tion is to begin early and wiser, with 
day and industrial schools as the first 
step. Muck more legislation and en- 
couragement are wanted for industrial 
schools. We have before the House the 
Report of the Industrial School Com- 
mission, and an excellent Report it is. 
The recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are among the questions the House 
ought to deal with as soon as possible. 
I hope the new Parliament will deal 
with them in a large and liberal man- 
ner, sparing no determination to en- 
courage day industrial schools. The 
mischief begins when the child becomes 
truant, when he begins to associate with 
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bad characters, when he runs about the 
streets, lanes, and markets, and lapses 
into a condition from which he never 
emerges. The right course is to lay 
hands upon the child at once; and if 
the parents cannot be made responsible 
for him he should be made to attend a 
day industrial school where he would 
obtain manual training simultaneously 
with educational training. The hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart) 
has made a most useful suggestion as to 
night schools; and I may say that there 
are many school boards in the country 
who are trying a little supplementary 
manual instruction—but not in handi- 
craft instruction, in the use of tools, the 
file, the saw, the plane, the axe—and 
they make this instruction a reward for 
good conduct in the school. At present 
this is not incorporated in the Code. 
The time has not come. We have 
not had enough experience of the work- 
ing of it to justify me in asking fora 
special grant tor giving manual instruc- 
tion. But really and truly there is no 
country in Europe—I except Belgium 
—where the term of training children is 
so short as in this country. In many 
countries the compulsory training con- 
tinues to ages from 13 to 16. I do not 
propose that we are not prepared for it; 
but, unhappily, we do not get the chil- 
dren up to the age of 13. In the rural 
districts large numbers of children pass 
from school at the age of 10; and in 
hundreds of rural parishes children are 
employed, contrary to the requirements 
of the Education Act. They have not 
ony the Third and Fourth Standards ; 

ut as soon as a child is able to earn a 
shilling, he is allowed to slip from the 
attendance officers and the schoolmaster, 
and much of this is winked at by school 
committees. There are large districts in 
England, I do not hesitate to say, where 
the Nducation Act has not come into 
force at all, where, although you have 
the machinery — a school attendance 
committee — nominally a school at- 
tendance is practically not enforced, and 
you find the result in large measures 
of ignorance still in various parts of 
the country. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) spoke 
of 600,000 who passed from the rural 
districts during the last 14 years to the 
great centres of population. Now, I do 
not think all the helplessness in London 
is the creation of London itself. Into 
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cities like London, Liverpool, and others, 
the helpless portion of the —— 
have, in a great measure, dri 

various reasons, to escape their wretched 
surroundings, to find employment, some 
because they have lost their character 
and cannot remain in the place where 
their fault was committed. London is 


not altogether responsible for this state , 


of things; but in London and other 
large towns the condition of things 
which has so painfully been brought 
before us is the result of generations of 
neglect. It is not the fault of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870. Some hon. Mem- 
bers speak as though we had had 15 
years of compulsory education in this 
country, when, in truth, we have only 


had four. The Act was purely optional | 


up to 1881. Besides that, the supply 
of schools was altogether insufficient 
then, and indeed we have not yet over- 
taken the requirements. There is a 
state of things which I commend to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), and if he remains long in 
his present Office I hope he may find a 
remedy—I mean the low Standard of 
education necessary for employment in 
thousands of parishes, sometimes as low 
as the Third Standard, and often Fourth, 
when children between the ages of 10 
and 15 are at work in the fields, or on 
the farm. In large towns, however, the 
work of educationis telling marvellously, 
not only on the intellectual but on the 
physical and industrial condition of the 
population. The last Report of the Fac- 
tory Inspector for the present year—from 
Chief Inspector Henderson—says— 
‘““The most interesting testimony is sub- 
mitted to me daily of the great and beneficial 
influences of the Education Act in England 
and Scotland. Employers and others are 
unanimous in acknowledging a marked im- 
provement in the intelligence, behaviour, and 
character of the children. They are more 
amenable to discipline and much less mis- 
chievous.”’ 
There is also a long statement, with 
which I need not trouble the House, 
showing the result of the Education Act 
upon the industrial condition of the 
population. The town of Preston is 
specially referred to, and the beneficial 
effect of the Act upon the factory people 
there. The children, who passed a good 
preliminary Standard, made, with half- 
time education, half-time employment, 
as much progress as children who passed 


ted, for 
‘before he begins that half-time. Thus 
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the whole day at school. But the con- 
dition precedent is this—that the child 
should have passed a good Standard 


it was with the factory people in the 
Lancashire towns, where such half-time 
children of 13 and 14 passed the Seventh 
Standard, beginning half-time at 11 
years of age. If we raise the Standard 
all over the country, and declare that 
no child shall begin half-time until he 
has passed the Third Standard—and 
that is low enough, surely—and that he 


‘shall not begin full-time employment 


until he has passed the Fifth, and, until 
he passed that, making it obligatory to 
attend a night school, we should make 
our educational system much more com- 
plete, more effectual, with more result 
for the money we spend solavishly. In 
saying this, I am not setting up a very 
high Standard. Germany and Switzer- 


land have been quoted to the House, 


where children must attend full time 
until they are 12 or 13 years old, no 
matter how engaged. In Prussia it is 
12 years. After that they may to 
work half-time, but must attend half- 
time at school until 14 years, and then, 
if the education is not completed, they 
must attend a continuing school for two 
years more. The result is, you do not 
have the complaint there of classes who 
cannot use their hands, who cannot find 
employment, who are shiftless and help- 
less, and wretched dependers on charity 
or pauperism. Scotland is another 
illustration. You do not find the same 
wretched dependers, a class hanging 
like a millstone round the neck of 
the country, or, if you do, they are 
not natives to the manner born. 
The only way to get rid of this curse is 
to take the children in hand promptly 
and early. By developing the intelli- 
gence of the whole population, enter- 
prize is infused into them. As to the 
industrial school system, I have always 
been of opinion that the right way to 
begin is to begin with a truant school. 
Up to the age of 10 or 11 years, a child 
can earn no wages, and therefore when 
a child can be at school and is not at 
school, then is the time for compulsion. 
I am not quite sure of the meaning of 
the remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, as to the encouragement of 
night schools supported by voluntary 
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contributions. I would refer again to 
Colonel Henderson. I remember him 
saying— 

“We used to be reducing the stream of 
wretchedness at its mouth ; we are now attack- 
ing it at its souree.” 

And I believe it is only by the existing 
industrial school system, you can get a 
hold over the children, giving them in- 
tellectual and manual training, but not 
attempting to teach them trades. The 
workshop is the place for that. I know 
there are schools where trades are taught 
in Paris, where £12 or £14 per head is 
spent per annum on each boy in teach- 
ing a trade, one school having 300 or 
400 boys thus taught at the expense of 
the rates. But, in the result, they pro- 
duced no better workmen than our in- 
dustrial schools. No child learns so 
quickly and can work so well as an 
English child. Comparisons are odious ; 
but experience among Continental chil- 
dren—in Italy, in Germany, and in 
France—has shown me that our boys 
have more energy, more go in them, 
than any others in Europe. The girls 
especially are most rapid workers, as 
they have so much deftness of eye and 
hand. All that we want in many cases 
is to keep some of these children from 
their own parents. Upon this subject I 
was glad to hear the last remarks made 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to the effect that he would be glad to 
see a greater enforcement of the parents’ 
responsibility. This lies at the root of 
the whole question, for in Germany and 
almost every country but our own it is 
made penal for a man to neglect his 
children. In this country, a man may 
half-starve his children and not send 
them to school, but he is not responsible 
for his conduct and his neglect. I was 
lad to hear from my hon. Friend the 
Kfember for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), of the help that the rich people 
of the West End of London were giving 
to the poor people of the East End over 
this matter. I think that this is a very 
good sign. I have often heard of the 
ood that the rich Jews living in the 
est End do for those residing in the 
East End. In the East End of London 
there are about 40,000 poor Jews, many 
of them refugees, yet no Jew is ever 
found applying to the Guardians for 
relief. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) : 

They have Guardians of their own. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: But the relief is 
paid for entirely by Jews. I am thank- 
ful to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) for having 
brought this matter before the House. 
I have great sympathy with his Reso- 
lution; but I should recommend him to 
withdraw it, because I feel that I could 
not vote at once to make a selection in 
this matter of the poorest from amongst 
the poor, and to grant to, say, 10 per 
cent of the community, what is denied 
to the rest because they are better off. 
I think the right thing to do is to follow 
upon the lines upon which we are al- 
ready going. A great deal has been 
done in the education of our children in 
the direction of domestic economy. The 
sewing of the girls has wonderfully im- 
proved, and I believe that English girls 
are being taught sewing in a way that 
will make them the best hands at sewing 
in Europe. Then, again, thousands of 
girls are being now taught cookery, 
which will be of the greatest advantage 
tothem. I think that one of the most 
important things that can be taught to 
boys is drawing. I mean not pictorial 
drawing, but drawing that gives accu- 
racy of eye and hand, and which is use- 
ful in every condition of life. I have 
been spending my Whitsuntide holidays 
in the country, where I came across a 
Scotch gardener with half-a-dozen boys. 
In reply to my question, this man told 
me that he had had all his sons taught 
drawing, and that he considered it of 
the greatest advantage to them. There 
is nothing so useful to a boy as good 
mechanical drawing. Another thing I 
think should always be taught to boys. 
They should be taught the geography 
of the Colonies. In saying that, I do 
not mean that they should simply be 
taught the physical geography, but that 
they should be taught the resources of 
them. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Liverpool drew an alarming picture as 
to the results of the growth of our popu- 
lation. That growth has been caused, 
in my opinion, by the better feeding of 
the poorer classes, by better clothing 
them, and by the better sanitary ar- 
rangements made for them. There is 
no doubt that better education will pro- 
duce a class of men who, if they emi- 
grate, will do well, and will not allow 
those whom they leave behind to be a 
burden on the community. I feel that 
a successful emigrant is not only a bless- 
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ing to himself but a blessing to those 
he leaves behind, and whose manufac- 
tured goods he consumes in the Colonies. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he also thought 
the House was much indebted to the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith) for raising this discussion, which 
might do something to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for a solution of several social 
problems. It was a good thing to have 
their attention drawn to these matters, 
for, though no practical results might 
immediately follow, such discussion of 
social questions drew forth their sym- 
pathies with the great mass of their 
poorer brethren in their difficulties and 
miseries. He (Mr. Ecroyd) placed the 
highest value upon every kind of edu- 
cation ; but he would associate with it a 
certain amount of industrial employment 
during some portion of theday. He did 
not believe a remedy could be found for 
the great evils described by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, and those which 
had been discussed the previous night, 
without first recognizing that they arose 
to a great extent in large cities like 
London and Liverpool from the com- 
plete divorce of the wealthy and in- 
dustrial classes. It was by directing 
attention to the great need of establish- 
ing industries outside, but within some 
reasonable distance of these great cities, 
that they might take a first step towards 
the solution of this difficult problem. 
Following out the plan so successfully 
adopted by Sir Titus Salt, when he estab- 
lished Saltaire, they must take out the 
people of these congested regions to 
places within some reasonable distance, 
where they could have more constant 
employment at remunerative rates, and 
obtain decent houses at a moderate price, 
No amount of philanthropic effort would 
attain the end. They must clear the 
ground, in the first instance, by recog- 
nizing the fact that a population par- 
tially and fitfully employed and inade- 
quately paid could never be respectably 
and decently housed. Therefore. if they 
would remedy those vast congestions of 
misery, they must, in the first place, turn 
their attention to the real root of the 
mischief, which did not lie so much in 
the want of education, as in the want of 
sufficient employment and adequate re- 
muneration for the work which was done. 
Labour in the East End of London 
was not adequately paid. Let society 
discharge its just debt in this respect ; 
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let them pay the poor women for making 
their shirts before they began to treat 
the matter from a philanthropic point of 
view. So long as poor women were al- 
lowed to make shirts in the East End 
of London at a third of the remunera- 
tion to which they were fairly and 
reasonably entitled, it was impossible for 
them to provide themselves with healthy 
homes, and it was inevitable that many 
of them would be tempted to add to 
their miserable pay the wages of immo- 
rality and shame. There was one ele- 
ment in this problem which was too 
little kept in view by those who dis- 
cussed it. The adoption of mechanical 
aids, the general progress of industry, 
and the division of labour had con- 
tinually concentrated their great in- 
dustries in certain localities. That pro- 
cess was still going on, and there was 
something like a survival of the fittest 
localities with respect to special indus- 
tries. In his own county, it was in- 
structive to notice that among a popu- 
lation generally intelligent, and of an 
eager industrial character, Oldham was 
rapidly absorbing to itself the great 
business of cotton spinning. In the 
same way North-East Lancashire was 
rapidly absorbing to itself the weaving 
industry. Thus, even in strong and 
energetic industrial communities, the 
strongest and fittest survived. Those 
who failed in the race did not remain 
in the prosperous neighbourhoods, but 
drifted away to the congested masses 
of misery in our large towns; and the 
lesson he wished to press home was 
this— if they would understand the 
cause of the enormous development of 
the melancholy and disgusting social 
evil which they discussed the previous 
evening, and of the inadequate housing 
of the poor, they must go to the root of 
the difficulty and recognize that, after 
all, whatever might be the apparent 
gain to portions of the community by an 
opposite policy, the duty of the State 
and of individuals was to care for and 
to nurse their industries, in the first 
place, and to look anxiously to the em- 
ployment and well-being of the pro- 
ductive population. By so doing they 
would enable them to earn their own 
living and preserve their independence, 
and would foster the spirit of self- 
reliance, by giving them a reasonable 
remuneration for their labour, and put- 
ting them beyond the need of charity. 
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He was convinced, therefore, that to 
find honourable, fully-paid employment 
for the people was the only possible 
way by which the slums of our great 
cities could be improved. When they 
had realized that fact they would see the 
necessity of encouraging national indus- 
tries. He held that the mistaken legis- 
lation which had destroyed the silk in- 
dustries of Spitalfields, and the cruel 
national policy which in times past had 
destroyed industrial occupations in Ire- 
land, was largely responsible for the 
misery and destitution which existed. 
With reference to the proposals of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) in regard to a peasant pro- 
prietary, he (Mr. Ecroyd), said there 
was no man in the House who felt a 
profounder desire to see a larger propor- 
tion of the population enjoy healthy life 
and employment on the land as culti- 
vators than he did. If he was unable 
at all times to follow the hon. Member 
in the particular methods by which he 
proposed to carry out his scheme, he 
would say, at the same time, that any 
agency of asound and healthy character, 
essing conditions of permanence, 
and likely, therefore, to accomplish this 
desirable end effectually, would not fail 
to receive his cordial support. He 
thought that unless they could find some 
means of enabling a larger proportion 
of the population of this country to exer- 
cise their industry upon the soil, with 
profit to their employers and themselves, 
and to the owners of the soil—for they 
all hung together—they would fail to 
stop one of the greatest causes of the 
existing misery. As for emigration, he 
knew the value of their magnificent 
Golonies ; but the mischief was, that the 
conditions at present existing were 
making larger and larger masses of the 
ulation unfit for emigration to those 
onies. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, many 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
could subscribe to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member who had 
just spoken (Mr. Ecroyd). All these 
diffieuit questions came back to the 
immense mass of poverty which existed 
among the ag ; and he was glad the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith) had ventilated the subject, 
though he had only touched upon the 
fringe of it. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
hoped that it would continue to receive 
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more and more attention on the part of 
the House, and that Parliaments, in the 
future, would conceive it to be their 
duty to spend a much larger amount of 
time than they had hitherto done in the 
contemplation and solution of these 
social problems. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool had a great notion of training 
up children individually, and he (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) agreed with him in all 
the ideas he had put forward, except in 
that of sending them abroad, as he 
believed we had facilities enough for 
keeping them employed at home. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) replied to the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, relying on individual 
effort; but he (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
would ask the hon. Member whether 
individual effort was ever more active 
than it was at present? The solution 
would come when the people of the East 
of London saw how they lived in the 
West; and he demanded an answer to 
the question, How it was that in the 
richest country in the world—in a 
country with riches incalculable—there 
should be an amount of poverty unex- 
ampled anywhere else ; and, how it was 
also that by the side of a comparatively 
small number of highly opulent indi- 
viduals, there was a proletariat so 
enormous? The last Census showed 
that these inequalities were still on the 
increase. The Census Returns showed 
a very large increase in the total popula- 
tion, amounting to 14} percent. That in- 
crease was the more remarkable, because 
nearly all the rural districts, like Wilts, 
Dorset, and Devon, showed a decrease. 
Emigration had had very little influence 
on the question, and the conclusion was 
that the rural population had migrated 
into the towns. In prosperous times, 
the towns had always been able to 
absorb the surplus labour flowing into 
them from the country, but they had 
long ceased to be able to absorb it. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool wanted to 
train up the children to industrial handi- 
erafts. But for what handicrafts or 
industries did he intend them? They 
were all overdone already. But there 
was one industry which was not over- 
done; and he said boldly that the only 
industry which, at that present moment, 
was capable, with profit to the workman 
and the nation, of absorbing this sur- 
plus population was the agricultural 
jndustry. In Birmingham they had an 
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industrial school with 150 boys eight or 
10 miles out in the country, so that they 
might be brought up in the technical 
details of the agricultural industry. 
They did not bring them up as brass- 
founders, because they knew there were 
now five brass-founders where four were 
wanted, ahd the same with other trades. 
He would recommend that training 
schools should be established in every 
village and in every parish in connec- 
tion with the rural schools, for the pur- 
pose of giving technical training in 
matters connected with the rural in- 
dustries. The boys could be taught 
fruit-growing, bee-keeping, and the care 
of poultry, &c.; while the girls could be 
instructed in general dairy work, such as 
the making of butter and cheese, great 
quantities of which we now imported 
from abroad. The result of the estab- 
lishment of such schools would be to 
keep the youth of the country upon the 
land, where they might enjoy all the 
simplicity of country life, combined with 
the advantages of education, and so 
lessen the labour competition in the 
large towns. He hoped attention wou'd 
be directed to these subjects hereafter, 
as he was certain it was upon those 
lines that our village life was to be 
restored. 

Mr. SALT said, he considered that 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had suggested two very re- 
markable solutions of the social problem 
with which they had to deal. The first 
—namely, that the East End should see 
how the West End lived—was quite in- 
comprehensible; perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber would on another occasion explain 
exactly what he meant. The next so- 
lution was almost as remarkable. The 
hon. Member said the agricultural sys- 
tem was capable of indefinite expan- 
sion for the benefit of those who lived 
by it. That was just what they had all 
been looking forward to in vain. How 
was that to be attained? No one but 
the hon. Member knew how his magni- 
ficent scheme for the development of 
the agriculture of the country was to be 
carried out so as to yield those profits 
which he anticipated, and he (Mr. Salt) 
could not help thinking that it was 
rather selfish of the hon. Member to 
keep this great secret to himself; and he 
thought the House, therefore, had some 
cause of complaint against the hon. 
Member. He (Mr. Salt) had listened 
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with great interest to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith); but he was afraid that the hon. 
Member took too sanguine and hopeful 
a view of the results he anticipated from 
the adoption of the proposals he made. 
He had shared the hon. Member’s sur- 
prise at the statistics relating to the 
condition of the poor, which gave such 
satisfactory results, at a time when one’s 
own experience of facts led one to know 
that so much misery prevailed. But the 
explanation might be that, during the 
past 25 years, the people who lived by 
manual labour had been dividing them- 
selves into two classes—the prosperous 
and the unfortunate—and the satisfac- 
tory statistics as to the improvement in 
the dwellings of the working classes and 
the increase in the savings banks’ de- 
posits were furnished by the prosperous 
class. There could be no denying that 
the condition of a large number of the 
class who lived by manual labour had 
been deteriorating owing to carelessness, 
or ill-health, or great depression in some 
special branches of trade. The hon. 
Member had spokenof emigration. Many 
agencies were at present at work, doing 
much good; but he thought they were 
in a very confused state, owing to the 
want of some directing hand. What was 
wanted was information; and it might 
be well if this work was undertaken by 
some Government Department, which 
would furnish, month by month, infor- 
mation as to the class and amount of 
labour required in different Colonies. 
He sympathized altogether with the 
spirit in which the hon. Member for 
Liverpool had made his suggestion ; but 
he was afraid that the innate goodness 
of heart which actuated the hon. Mem- 
ber tended to lead him into the region 
of hopeful speculations, rather than into 
the sphere of practical possibilities. He 
(Mr. Salt) could not see that the pro- 
posal of compulsory industrial training 
for night schools was, on the whole, 
either practicable or desirable. If they 
could establish a system of training that 
was partly physical and partly intellec- 
tual, they would teach young children 
quite as much and lead them to like the 
schools, and they would not require the 
power of compulsion to force them into 
night schools. He was glad to hear 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Mr. Mundella) as 
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to the system of industrial homes. That 
system, he thought, might be very use- 
fully extended so as to maintain, at far 
less cost and with much benefit to the 
children themselves, many poor children 
who were wandering about the streets 
uncared for. In conclusion, he would 
appeal to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool to be satisfied with the 
valuable discussion that he had elicited, 
and not to press his Motion to a divi- 
sion. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore) said, he 
thought they must all have been in- 
terested in that debate, which had 
- ranged over a great variety of topics, 
and had drifted away from the scheme 
— by the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. 8. Smith), and introduced to 
their notice almost every possible sub- 
ject which could be discussed in refer- 
ence to education. He had risen chiefly 
because a special appeal had been made 
to him on one or two points. Amid the 
various suggestions that had been made, 
a very substantial agreement appeared 
to exist on one or two main points. 
They were in that House all heartily 
agreed as to the desirability and the 
importance of trying to improve the 
technical education of the children. The 
hon. Member who introduced this sub- 
ject had pro to attempt this object 
be the establishment of industrial night 
schools. Well, he should like to see the 
experiment tried. But he himself did 
not look very hopefully upon it. He 
was rather inclined to think that the 
view of the right hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) was the cor- 
rect one, and that it would be well if 
they could establish in all the large 
towns day industrial schools, a system 
which might receive every reasonable 
development. When he himself served 
upon the Commission on Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools, the evidence led 
him to the conclusion that it was hope- 
less to expect, and useless to attempt, 
to teach children the particular trades 
which they would have to carry on in 
after-life. What they had to teach 
them was some trade or other, in order 
to quicken their intelligence and fit 
them in a general manner for their 
duties in after-life. The hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) had 
put forward a scheme of wide applica- 
tion, and would add an agricult de- 
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= to the schools in the country. 
ut what were the boys in the agricul- 
tural districts now doing? Why, they 
were withdrawn from school, generally 
speaking, at about 10 or 11 years of 
age; and it seemed to him that at that 
early age they need not think much 
about industrial training. They should 
rather endeavour to make the best use 
of the opportunities they had for giving 
the children a sound education in ele- 
mentary subjects which would stick to 
them in after-life. The case of girls 
was different; and now considerable 
efforts were made to give them indus- 
trial training in elementary schools. 
He did not speak of sewing only, but 
of cooking, training in which, he was 
glad to say, was extending. Seventeen 
years ago he found in a village in Shrop- 
shire—Stokesay—iustruction in cottage 
cooking being given on a system that 
was then novel; and since that time the 
system had gone on developing to a 
very large degree. He would do every- 
thing in his power to encourage that 
training in cookery, because he believed 
that by it, perhaps, more might be 
done for the happiness of the popula- 
tion than in any other way. Those, 
however, were subjects on which he 
should have more to say next week ; 
and he now desired simply to make an 
appeal to the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool in regard to his Motion, with the 
objects of which they all sympathized. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool had 
done good service in bringing so im- 

rtant asubject before the House ; and 
bs would appeal to him to be content 
with the discussion, and not to press 
the Motion to a division. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had understated the fact. 
There were 500 centres of instruction in 
cooking; but there were many schools at 
which cookery was taught connected 
with some of these centres. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
often observed that the breaks in the 
Party organization of the House which 
changes of Administration produced 
afforded scope for free and friendly in- 
terchange of opinion. In this debate 
everyone had recommended education as 
a remedy for the poverty and the social 
evils described by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith). It was pro- 
posed to make education compulsory, and 
to make this 4 charge, not upon the 
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rates, but upon the Imperial Revenue. 
What were they coming to? The pro- 
posal meant an enormous charge upon 
the Revenue, brought about by the dis- 
placement of a great industry, and by the 
removal of a large part of the popula- 
tion, not to the Colonies, but to the large 
towns of this country, where the people 
found employment almost as deficient as 
in the country districts which they had 
left. He had always feared, and he had 
not been ashamed to say it, that he had 
long foreseen, and declared his opinion, 
that the policy of free imports would 
turn out more expensive to this country 
than the policy which it superseded. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was not solitary in 
that opinion. It was now generally 
known that the German Empire had re- 
cently adopted a Corn Law, and that the 
French Republic had still more recently 
adopted a similar measure ; while Eng- 
Jand was obliged to cast forth a popula- 
tion so unprepared for labour, that the 
United States had passed a statute to 
the effect that no such people should be 
allowed to immigrate into that country. 
The hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) had stated that farmers 
should turn their attention more than 
they had done to dairy produce. The 
hon. Member ought to know something 
about Birmingham, but seemed not to be 
aware that through poverty in Birming- 
ham itself, or from the extent that land 
had been laid down in the Midland 
Counties for dairy purposes, that the 
price of milk in that town had fallen 
one-third, while the superiority of the 
quality of English cheese was gradually 
driving American cheese out of the mar- 
ket. He (Mr. Newdegate) submitted 
that the Legislature had no right to en- 
force compulsory education until they 
had the knowledge to inform scholars 
from 13 to 16 years of age where they 
might employ their industry. He con- 
tended that it was cruel and impolitic to 
force this advanced education upon lads 
without furnishing them with informa- 
tion as to where they could obtain 
spheres for its use. The Government 
of the day alone possessed, or could 
promptly obtain, this information from 
foreign countries and from the Colonies, 
and ought to publish it monthly. With 
respect to the training of girls, he was 
of opinion that all girls ought to marry. 
He himself was a bachelor; but if he 
were to marry he would have to bless 
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the Government, who had made his wife 
a good cook. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
was perfectly right when he said that 
for a long series of years the rural popu- 
lation was flocking into the towns. 
Some 20 years ago this arose from the 
better employment given in the towns; 
but during the last 10 years there had 
been going on a considerable migration 
into the towns, which resulted mainly 
from the quantity of land that was laid 
down in grass. When the hon. Member 
told them that the salvation of farming 
would be attained by the production of 
more cheese and butter, he hardly knew 
how small a quantity of labour was em- 
ployed in the production of cheese. 
There was scarcely anyone employed on 
the great cheese farms, and the same 
might also be said of butter; but when 
they considered the amount of labour 
employed in growing an acre of wheat, 
it would be seen that the laying down of 
land in grass, while much more profit- 
able to the farmer, would be a loss to the 
country and to the labouring population. 
A farmer could not grow an acre of wheat 
unless he spent something like 40s. in 
labour upon it, while 10s. would be 
ample when the land was laid down in 
grass. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. CLARE READ, continuing, ob- 
served that the hon. Member for Ipswich 
had said that there was a very success- 
ful future before the farmer; but that 
future must depend upon the production 
of fruit, butter, and cheese. Why, but- 
ter had been selling at from 9d. to 10d. 
per pound, and milk at 6d. per gallon. 
Fruit was never more cheap than at 
present, and vegetables were abso- 
lutely given away. He saw a bill the 
other day for three cartloads of rough 
vegetables sent into Birmingham, and 
all that the man received for them 
was 14s. 6d. Cabbages were actually 
sold for 1d. a-dozen. If they were to 
grow corn, mutton, and beef, they would 
have a very much larger quantity of 
labour employed than at present, and 
they would stop the. migration into the 
towns. The hon. Member said that 
they ought to have in all the rural 
schools an acre or two upon which the 
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boys should be taught agriculture. He 
would ask the hon. Member whether 
the boys could tend stock, or girls make 
the cheese, on this acre or two? Many 
practical suggestions had been made in 
the course of the debate; but those 
which had been put forward by the 
hon. Member for Ipswich would not 
tend much to the benefit of the rural 
population. 

rn. RANKIN said, he was prepared 
to give a general support to the Motion. 
He thought that more information 
should be given to persons intending to 
emigrate than was given at present. It 
would be well if an Office could be es- 
tablished which should collect all the in- 
formation on the subject, and diffuse it 
throughout the country. He would 
suggest that that might be done without 
difficulty through the instrumentality of 
the Post Office. He agreed with what 
had been said as to the importance of 
industrial training for the children of 
the country. Though it might be almost 
impossible, as his hon. Friend who had 
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out of small items, yet these might form 
an important element in the industrial 
life of the rural labourer. Though the 
labourer might not be able to sell his 
vegetables, he might be able to con- 
sume them himself very profitably. A 
great deal was being done by voluntary 
effort for emigrating children to Canada 
from industrial homes; and if those 
homes were encouraged by a Govern- 
ment grant a much greater work might 
be done. If children physically and 
mentally fitted for emigration were se- 
lected from the schools and sent to 
Canada, where the demand for young 
emigrants appeared to be inexhaustible, 
much good would be effected. Con- 
sidering how magnificent a Colonial 
Empire we possessed, it seemed a great 
pity that our surplus population should 
remain at home instead of going to De- 
pendencies, where energy and intelli- 
gence were highly valued. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he was 
perfectly satisfied with the instructive 
discussion that had taken place upon 
the matter, and, therefore, would not 
ask the House to divide. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


dtr. Clare Read 
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SCOTLAND—ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE IN THE HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Dr. CAMERON, in calling atten- 
tion to the administration of justice in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
with special reference to statements set 
forth in depositions sworn to on the 19th 
ultimo by the postmaster and telegraph 
clerk of Portree before David Ross, 
Esquire, J.P. for Inverness-shire, said, 
that under the Telegraph Act of 1868 it 
was constituted a felony in England and 
a crime in Scotland for anyone employed 
in the Postal Telegraph Service to 
divulge the contents of any telegram. 
That Act was one of the Post Office Acts, 
and in all the Post Office Acts it was 
laid down that any person inciting to 
the commission of a felony or crime was 
himself guilty of a felony or crime, and 
was liable to two years’ imprisonment. 
The case he had to refer to was that of a 
gentleman in a high and powerful posi- 
tion, who had been apparently guilty of 
the offence which he had described. 
About a month ago a statement ap- 
peared in the newspapers, substantiated 
by the signatures of two witnesses, to 
the effect that Sheriff Ivory, Sheriff of 
Inverness-shire, had gone into the Post 
Office of Portree, and had used intimi- 
dating language towards the telegraph 
clerk and the postmaster, to induce 
them to divulge the contents of certain 
telegrams which had passed through 
that office. A Question was asked the 
late Lord Advocate on the subject, and 
another Question was asked of the late 
Postmaster General. The late Post- 
master General said he had communi- 
cated with the postmaster at Portree, 
and his Report entirely bore out the 
statementsin question. He said he had 
handed the matter to the late Lord Ad- 
vocate ; and the Lord Advocate, being 
asked whether he would take steps in 
the matter, replied that he had received 
from Sheriff Ivory an explanation on 
the subject, and that he did not intend 
to take any steps. Since then sworn 
depositions had been made by the two 
men who heard what was going on, and 
by the postmaster and telegraph clerk. 
They were all to the same effect—that 
Sheriff Ivory did, on the 25th May, go 
into the Post Office, force himself into 
the private room, and in a most im- 
perious and unlawful way incite the 

















officials to commit a felony—namely, to 
disclose the contents of telegrams which 
had passed through the office. The 
Sheriff in Scotland was not merely a 
Judge, but held an important adminis- 
trative office; and it was entirely in his 
administrative and not in his judicial 
capacity that he should have occasion to 
criticize hisconduct. They had all heard 
a great deal about the military expedi- 
tion to Skye; but it was not generally 
known that the chief mover in connec- 
tion with those military expeditions was 
Sheriff Ivory. He did not state that on 
hearsay authority; he stated it on the 
authority of a Report presented by the 
Commissioners of Supply of Inverness- 
shire to Sheriff Ivory. In 1882, there 
was considerable commotion inthe High- 
lands. The Commissioners of Supply 
found themselves obliged to supply 
police or some other protection to Sheriff 
officers who went there to serve notices 
either of interdict or eviction, and they 
put themselves in communication with 
the Imperial authorities. Sheriff Ivory 
impressed upon the military authorities 
the necessity of sending a Government 
steamer with Marines; but the late Home 
Secretary absolutely refused to sanction 
any such expedition. Later on, the re- 
presentations of the Police Committee of 
the Inverness Commissioners of Supply 
were more successful, and Sheriff Ivory 
was the moving spirit. Pressure was 
put upon the Government, and at last a 
military expedition was sent. Sheriff 
Ivory went with that expedition; anda 
statement was published, signed by a 
clergyman in Skye, to the effect that in 
his presence Sheriff ivory had said 
that he had power to order the Ma- 
rines to shoot the people. When an 
observation was made that he could not 
make the Marines shoot them, he said 
he could ; and he used language which, 
in the opinion of the rev. inhabitant of 
Skye, was of a very irreligious and un- 
becoming character. A statement to that 
effect was published, signed by the men 
who heard what Sheriff Ivory had said. 
It was Sheriff Ivory’s duty, as the 
officer in charge of the expedition, to 
send a Report to the Government, and he 
sent a Report. That Report cast asper- 
sions broadcast. Sheriff Ivory was the 
Judge in the county, and naturally any 
case that was for trial would come be- 
fore him. But he showed in the course 
of the Report the most extraordinary 
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resolution to make statements without 
evidence, and to judge cases beforehand ; 
and he thought himself justified, with- 
out any sanction from the Government, 
in publishing his own Report in the Scot- 
tish newspapers. He did not do so even 
in a straightforward fashion. The Re- 
port was dated on the 10th February, 
and on the 12th it appeared in extenso in 
The Scotsman. It was prefaced with this 
introduction— 

“ The following is the Report of Sheriff Ivory, 
which has been laid before the Commissioners 
of Supply of Inverness.”’ 

What could be the object of that intro- 
duction but to lead the country to be- 
lieve that it had been supplied to The 
Scotsman by the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply at Inverness? He found that there 
had been no meeting of the Commis- 
sioners on the 11th, and he asked the 
late Lord Advocate a Question on the 
subject, and was told that Sheriff Ivory 
had admitted to him that he had pub- 
lished this official document—which the 
Home Secretary subsequently refused to 
lay on the Table of the House—entirely 
on his own responsibility. In view of 
such conduct he asked the House was 
that a man who ought to be allowed to 
dragoon a highly-strung portion of the 
population of Scotland? Was that a 
man on whose word the Government 
should send military expeditions to Skye, 
involving the country in expense, and 
taking steps which might lead to blood- 
shed and other deplorable results? He 
maintained that the conduct of Sheriff 
Ivory in publishing that confidential Re- 
port, and again in committing the breach 
of the law which was laid in the charge 
in the depositions to which he had re- 
ferred, was such that he could not be 
safely entrusted with administration of 
a disturbed district such as that over 
which he ruled. An even-handed ad- 
ministration of justice in the Highlands 
was essential in order to prevent the 
people from regarding the law and the 
officers of the law as their enemies, and 
to prevent it being in their power to de- 
feat the law. The hon. Member then 
proceeded to refer to the cases of the 
mutilation of animals. The Lord Ad- 
vocate had admitted all the facts that 
Martin had so mutilated the crofters’ 
sheep that they died, and the autho- 
rities had thought it necessary to take 
action in the matter; and when he (Dr. 
Cameron) had questioned him on the 











subject in the House of Commons, the 
Lord Advocate explained that there was 
no evidence that Martin had wantonly 
or intentionally mutilated the sheep. 
But was there no law against cruelty to 
animals in Seotland? Andif there was, 
why was not that law enforced? Well, 
Martin brought his action for the muti- 
lation of his ram, and the crofters their 
counter-action for the deterioration of 
the value of their ewes ; and the Sheriff 
awarded to each party £3 in the shape 
of damages, at the crofters found 
themselves minus their expenses, and the 
value of their time occupied in the action. 
And when the crofters followed him 
afterwards, calling him ‘‘ ba!” in refer- 
ence to what had really occurred, they 
were brought up before Sheriff Black 
and sentenced to 30 days’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, without the option of 
afine. And the late Home Secretary, 
when questioned on the subject in the 
House of Commons, said that it was 
necessary to maintain the strong arm of 
the law in Scotland. It might be neces- 
sary to maintain order in the Highlands 
by a stern administration of the law; it 
might be necessary to imprison the 
crofters for 30 days with hard labour, 
for in their natural resentment, and in 
their ignorance of the consequences of 
saying “ ba!” to a tacksman; it might 
be necessary to interpret the law in the 
most literal fashion to hold that any 
man breaking it should be punished 
by the extremest penalties of the law; 
but if they laid it down so in one case 
they ought to do so in all cases, but, as 
he had pointed out, the severity of the 
law was not vindicated in the case of 
Martin. ‘here might have been some 
excuse for those ignorant Highlanders for 
collecting in a mob. They had not much 
experience of mobs; they did not know 
it was a crime to walk behind a person 
who had denounced them as thieves 
and robbers; but Sheriff Ivory was a 
Judge and an administrator of the law, 
and it was his business to know the law, 
and yet they had him going into a post 
office at Portree, and committing the 
offence he was alleged to have com- 
mitted—an offence which the statutes of 
Parliament declared to be a felony in 
England and a crime in Scotland, 
punishable with two years’ imprison- 
ment. He (Dr. Cameron) did not want 
to assume the guilt of Sheriff Ivory, 


although he should like to hear what 
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explanation he had to offer, if he had 
any ; but it seemed to him that no expla- 
nation of Sheriff Ivory’s was comparable 
to the sworn evidence of those four wit- 
nesses. The Sheriff might have the 
authority of the State for the course 
taken by him; but, if that was so, he 
had not produced his authority. When 
the postmaster said he was the servant 
of the Postmaster General, Sheriff Ivory 
was reported to have replied that he did 
not care for Mr. Shaw Lefevre; that 
these Englishmen knew nothing about 
Scotsmen ; and that he did not care for 
the hard-and-fast rules of the Post 
Office, and was determined that the 
Post Office should not be made a me- 
dium to convey intelligence for the pur- 
pose of defeating the ends of justice, 
and he threatened that he should have 
the postmaster apprehended, and charged 
with being ‘‘ art and part’’ in the of- 
fences in question. He did not, as he 
had said, desire to assume the guilt of 
Sheriff Ivory as to the offence ascribed to 
him; but, according to the law of Scot- 
land, the prosecution of offenders was 
the duty of the Crown officials, and 
it was their duty in this case, as in 
that of the wretched Highlanders who 
mobbed the tacksman, or in the expe- 
dition to Skye of Sheriff Ivory. Why , 
instead of trying them with a jury in 
Inverness in ‘ordinary fashion, they 
put them to the inconvenience and 
expense of a jury trial, without the cor- 
responding benefits to be reaped from a 
summary trial at Portree, and in a man- 
ner altogether unprecedented. The 
public of Scotland had been so scan- 
dalized by the proceedings that they 
had signed and published in Zhe Times 
a protest in the matter, for a more 
miserable fiasco was never enacted in a 
Scotch Court. It might, as he had al- 
ready observed, be necessary under ex- 
isting cireumstances to administer the 
law in Scotland with severity, to inflict 
penalties for offences against the law 
which might, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be overlooked; but unless it 
was desired to prejudice the minds of 
the people against the impartiality of 
the law, he would call upon the Govern- 
ment to administer even-handed justice— 
to let the law be what the Houses of 
Parliament declared it to be, and not 
the dictum of the Procurator Fiscal. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 


wished to impress on the Government 

















the necessity of making a full inquiry 
into the charge against Sheriff Ivory, of 
having, as it was alleged, taken upon 
himself, without authority from the Se- 
eretary of State, to enter the Post Office 
at Portree and threaten the postmaster, 
if he did not disclose the contents of 
telegrams, that he would have him up 
before himself. Now, that had caused 
much excitement in Scotland, and he 
himself had received several communi- 
cations on the subject; and the answer 
given by the late Lord Advocate, when 
questioned by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) on the subject, was 
not by any means a sufficient answer to 
satisfy the House of Commons. But since 
the hon. Member for Glasgow had asked 
the Question of the late Lord Advocate 
the matter had assumed greater gravity. 
The matter then rested on the evidence 
of the two witnesses who were accident- 
ally present ; but since then their state- 
ments had been fully corroborated by 
the official testimony of the postmaster 
at Portree, and the telegraph clerk. He 
urged on the Postmaster General to un- 
dertake a full investigation into the 
charges made by the two responsible 
witnesses, fortified by the postmaster and 
his clerk, and that the noble Lord would 
afterwards inform the House of the re- 
sult of the inquiry; and he (Mr. Mack- 
intosh) hoped that, should it be found 
that this person (Sheriff Ivory), however 
high his position, was guilty of the 
charge brought against him, an equal 
measure of justice and of punishment 
should be dealt out to him as had been 
dealt to the crofters. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he had 
put a Question on this subject to the late 
Lord Advocate, and the answer was per- 
fectly unique. A serious charge had 
been made against a high official in 
Scotland ; it had since been affirmed by 
three or four persons on oath, and the 
Lord Advocate’s reply was that the per- 
son inculpated had given an entirely 
different version of the case. He did 
not wish to charge Sheriff Ivory with 
any criminality ; but he supposed it was 
usual for criminals to give an entirely 
different version of a case; yet he had 
never known high officials like the Lord 
Advocate or the Judges to accept the 
criminal’s version as a settlement of the 
matter. But this was not a dispute be- 
tween two individuals in Portree. It 
was a question between the dignity and 
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honour of the law and the people. He 
denied that there was any necessity for 
enforcing the law with severity in the 
Highlands. The crofters for the most 
part were wholly ignorant of English, 
and on that account they frequently did 
not know when they might be commit- 
ting breaches of the law. But the mo- 
ment they discovered they had done so 
they voluntarily surrendered themselves 
to the Court to take their trial; and it 
was not likely that people who would 
walk such great distances as they had in 
order to reach the Court to take their 
trial could be such very great despera- 
does. Whether the Highlands were 
disturbed or not, the administration of 
the law should, as far as possible, be 
above suspicion. That was not the case. 
He did not wish to give his own judg- 
ment on this occasion. All that they 
asked for was a strict investigation ; and 
if on that it was proved that a high 
officer of the law had misused his posi- 
tion to terrorize the people—as he had 
good reason to believe he had—then he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
make an example of him that would be 
remembered by the Highlands and by 
all Scotland. Apart from this matter of 
the telegrams, they had had innume- 
rable instances of the want of discretion 
on the part of this high officer. He 
travelled through Skye when the people 
were in a great state of excitement, and 
a judicious man would not have treated 
the people as he did. It had been the 
same from the time the man-of-war went 
to Skye and the Marines fraternized 
with the people. From that time, and 
before that time, he had been practically 
afirebrand. The people did not believe 
in him or his justice; and it did not 
matter whether he was just and impar- 
tial or not. So long as the people did 
not believe in his justice and impar- 
tiality he was unfit to be an officer of the 
Crown. During recent years the House 
of Commons had had brought before it 
a great many cases from Ireland, per- 
haps some good and perhaps some bad ; 
but he did not believe the magistrates 
and justices had anything like a chance of 
carrying on their practices in Ireland as 
they did in the Scottish Highlands. There 
was a public opinion in Ireland that 
kept a watchful eye on them ; and within 
the last few years they had done nothing 
amiss without being called in question. 
He wished to see the same vigilance ex- 
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ercised in regard to the Highlands also. 
There ought to be a trial of this Sheriff, 
and, if found guilty, justice ought to be 
meted out to him. He would not dwell 
upon the subject, because another op- 
portunity would be afforded for discuss- 
ing it, by moving the reduction of the 
Vote for the salaries of the Scottish Law 
Officers. 

Tre LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. Datrymptz) said, he had paused 
before rising to address the House, 
because he thought it possible that 
the only Member of the late Govern- 
ment who was on the Bench oppo- 
site (Mr. Mundella) would have taken 
the opportunity of making some reply 
to the statements regarding affairs with 
which the late Government alone were 
concerned. It was quite obvious that 
Her Majesty’s present Government had 
not been concerned in any way in the 
matters under discussion, and, indeed, it 
would have been only natural—indeed, 
it would have been very much to be ex- 
pected—that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield should have 
taken notice before quitting the House 
of the speeches that had been made. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) put his Notice on the Paper 
only on Thursday night, and it was 
quite impossible to obtain fresh infor- 
mation on the subject from Skye in time 
for this debate. He believed it was a 
matter of convenience to various Mem- 
bers that the question should be brought 
on to-night; but he thought it was un- 
fortunate that it should have been 
brought on in the absence of the late 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour), who 
must have been much better informed 
on the subject than any Member of 
the present Administration could be. 
He was, moreover, of opinion that it 
would not have been inappropriate if 
the discussion had been delayed till the 
Vote on Law and Criminal Expenses in 
Scotland was brought before the Com- 
mittee, especially as the hon. Member 
for Inverness Burghs (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) had intimated that he in- 
tended to raise the whole discussion 
again on that Vote in Committee of 
Supply. He had no complaint to make 
about the hon. Member for Glasgow for 
bringing forward the matter, although 
he had said a great deal in the course 
of his speech which was not in the least 
foreshadowed in his Notice on the Paper. 
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The hon. Member had entered into a 
review of the conduct of Sheriff Ivory 
from first to last. It was no part of his 
(Mr. Dalrymple’s) business to defend 
Sheriff Ivory, and he had very little to 
say in reply, because there was no in- 
formation in possession of the Govern- 
ment independent of that which was 
within the reach of the late Government, 
nor was there anything in the papers 
which the hon. Member for Glasgow 
had been so good as to send him which 
in any degree covered the hon. Member 
for Glasgow’s speech, for the papers had 
reference alone to the matter of the 
telegrams. Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken no action in this matter be- 
cause they had no new information. On 
the 8th of June he observed that a 
Question was put to the then Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) in reference 
to the telegrams. The Question asked 
whether his attention had been valled 
to the letter in Zhe North British Daily 
Mail of May 9th; and the answer was 
that the Postmaster General had re- 
ceived a statement from the postmaster 
at Portree to a similar effect, but that | 
the Lord Advocate had received an 
essentially different account. The mat- 
ter had since been made the subject of 
certain depositions. These were brought 
before the notice of the Home Secretary, 
and were dealt with after communication 
with Sheriff Ivory, who gave a distinctly 
different account of the proceedings. 
The present Government had not got in 
their possession the communication from 
Sheriff Ivory. He (Mr. Dalrymple) did 
not know where it was, and he could 
give no account of it whatever. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
said he had not seen it. Why, if he 
had not seen it, should the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane) assume 
that it was a valueless document, and 
was not to be taken as evidence any 
more than any part of the evidence? 
The hon. Member thought it incredible 
that the communication should be re- 
lied on; and yet, it was to be observed, 
though the present Government had not 
seen it, it was thought sufficient by the 
late Government. He could but state 
that the late Lord Advocate had made 
inquiry, and had seen no cause to take 
steps. No new information having 
reached the present Government, the 
Secretary of State did not see any 
ground for re-opening the case. This 











answer might be unsatisfactory to the 
hon. Member for Glasgow. He entirely 
agreed that even-handed justice should 
be dealt out in a district which had been 
the subject of considerable agitation in 
times past, and, as the hon. Member for 
Carlow had said, the administration of 
justice should be above suspicion; but 
the whole case seemed to have been 
under review of the late Government, 
and as the present Government had no 
fresh information on the subject it was 
impossible to re-open the case. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, there was 
great force in some of the remarks which 
the hon. Gentleman had just addressed 
to the House. He did not think the 
hon. Member for Glasgow had any in- 
tention of putting the responsibility on 
the present Government ; and the ques- 
tion had been brought forward to-night 
in order that the new Government, or 
whoever might now be responsible for 
Scotch affairs, might have the oppor- 
tunity of giving some assurance to the 

eople of Scotland, and particularly the 

ighlanders, that they would see that 
justice should be now administered fairly 
and impartially. There was no doubt 
that there was the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion with the administration of justice 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. So far as he could make out, 
there was great reason to doubt that 
justice was impartially administered in 
that quarter of the country. He deeply 
regretted that the Law Officers of the 
late Government did not give sufficient 
importance to the subject when it was 
first brought before their notice. He 
was also sorry to call attention to the 
circumstance that there was not one of 
the late Law Officers now in the House 
—that there was not present one Mem- 
ber of the late Government—although 
he understood that the Notice of his 
hon. Friend had come under the notice 
of the late Law Officers. There was no 
doubt whatever that a large proportion 
of the disturbances that took place re- 
cently in Skye was due to the want of 
confidence among the people in the ad- 
ministration of justice. They felt from 
long experience that they could not look 
to the Crown to protect them from in- 
justice; and they were driven as the 
only resource to attempt, very unwisely 
and injudiciously, to take the law into 
their own hands, though the result of 
that had been that they had had an at- 
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tention drawn to their case which it 
otherwise would not have received. The 
new Government would put the people 
of the West of Scotland to a great 
amount of indebtedness if they would 
take means to have a fair inquiry into 
the administration of justice in the 
Islands of Scotland. So far as the case 
of Sheriff Ivory was concerned, he 
thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to place the sworn affidavits before 
the Law Officers of the Crown for Scot- 
land, and ask their opinion whether 
there was not primd facie evidence to 
justify a prosecution of Sheriff Ivory. 
There were sworn affidavits by two per- 
sons in authority, and by two respect- 
able householders. All these concurred 
in making the same statement, not from 
hearsay, but on the evidence of their own 
senses; and he did not see how the Lord 
Advocatecould set aside these affidavits on 
the simple explanation of Sheriff Ivory of 
what took place. In the particularly 
excited state of the Island, and the ideas 
of the people as to the administration of 
justice, he thought there ought to be 
some public inquiry, in order to satisfy 
the people that impartial justice would 
be meted out to all. This was not the 
only case in which Sheriff Ivory had 
contradicted evidence of individuals 
given on affidavit. Complaint was 
made of him on a previous occasion 
when certain arrests were made, and of 
the undignified and unbecoming lan- 
guage used in discussing the matter 
with the crofters. Sheriff Ivory denied 
the language attributed to him, where- 
upon those who made the statement 
went before a magistrate and made 
affidavit that the statement was correct. 
Five witnesses agreed on that occasion. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that it was the duty of the Law Officers 
of the Crown to take steps to satisfy the 
people that the law would be fairly and 
justly administered. The conduct of 
Sheriff Ivory had been principally dealt 
with on the present occasion ; but on a 
previous occasion he had called attention 
to the conduct of the Procurator Fiscal 
and of Sheriff Black, which he begged 
the House to consider for a moment 
in relation to the position of the 
people in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. The population of Lewis 
amounted to about 26,000 people, and 
the whole Island belonged to one pro- 
prietrix, and, with the exception of 
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the Sheriff Substituteship, every place 
of emolument or power was in her 
hands, or those of her nominees and 
officials. The Procurator Fiscal—a Law 
Officer of the Crown—was also the law 
agent for the proprietrix. There was, 
therefore, no independent individual to 
whom the islanders could trust, except 
the Sheriff. He had called the atten- 
tion of the House by Question to the 
conduct of the Procurator Fiscal in the 
ease of Murdo Graham, when the Pro- 
curator Fiscal, as agent, obtained a 
warrant from the Sheriff for the de- 
molition of a house, and at the pulling 
down of the house a disturbance took 
place. In connection with the subse- 
quent trial Sheriff Black had shown 
such a partizanship in favour of the pro- 
prietrix that the people did not believe 
that they could have impartial justice. 
The Report of the Royal Commission 
indicated very clearly that the Commis- 
sioners had reason to believe that there 
were grounds for the dissatisfaction at 
the administration of justice in the 
Highlands; and they strongly recom- 
mended that all the officers of the Crown 
—Proeurator Fiscal, Sheriff Clerk, and 
Sheriff—should be placed in a position 
entirely independent of the landlords in 
those districts. He therefore thought it 
was the duty of the present Government 
to apply to Parliament for sufficient 
power to deal with existing circum- 
stances; and he appealed to the Home 
Secretary to give them an assurance 
that the whole matter would be in- 
quired into. He also desired to urge 
on the Government, as probably one of 
the best measures for the pacification of 
the Western Highlands, to issue a Com- 
mission of Inquiry on the spot as to the 
manner in which justice had been ad- 
ministered during the last six or 12 
months in that part of the country. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeTon Cross) said, he felt bound to 
thank the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) for the courteous way in 
which he had brought his case forward, | 
and had given all the information in his | 
power to his hon. Friend who sat beside | 
him, to himself, and to the Lord Advo- | 
cate. Considering, however, that it was 
a question of the administration of 
Scotch law, he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would agree with him that it would | 
be wrong for him to enter further into 
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the case at present. In the absence of 
the late Lord Advocate, who had had this 
matter before him, it was quite impos- 
sible for him (Sir R. Assheton Cross) to 
express any opinion on the facts. He 
hoped the hon. Member (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) would excuse him ; but he had 
never heard the name of Sheriff Black 
before, and had certainly received no 
complaint in regard to him. He could 
assure the hon. Member for Glasgow 
that this matter would not be lost sight 
of. He would take care that the matter 
would be thoroughly looked into, and, 
of course, the only object of his Friends 
and himself would be to see that jus- 
tice was administered in the Highlands 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants. 
At the same time, he hoped no one 
would go away with the impression that 
he was expressing any opinion on the 
subject. He had no information on 
which he could do so, and he only wished 
to give an assurance that he looked 
upon the satisfactory administration of 
justice in the Highlands and Islands as 
one of the most important parts of his 
duty, and, as far as he could render 
assistance in that direction, he should 
be most happy to give it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he considered the 
ease one of great hardship, and one 
that no Government could tolerate. He 
was much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department for the spirit 
which he had shown, which contrasted 
very favourably with that of his Prede- 
eessors. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CASE 
OF DISTRICT INSPECTOR MURPHY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND, who had the 
following Notice upon the Paper :— 

‘*To move, That the interests of justice re 
quire that an independent inquiry should be 
made into the circumstances attending the dis- 
missal of District Inspector Murphy from the 
Royal Irish Constabulary,” 
said, that so unsatisfactory and evasive 
were the replies given to the representa- 
tions made on former occasions to the 
officials of the late Government, that the 
Irish Party had felt it to be their duty, 
on the first possible opportunity, again 
to press the matter of the dismissal of 
District Inspector Murphy. He rejoiced 
exceedingly that this fresh appeal was 
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to be made to a new set of Irish officials 
rather than to those who, being respon- 
sible for the injustice done, would be 
unwilling to remedy it. He had been 
much gratified by the remarks made in 
‘another place” by the new Viceroy, 
who said he went to Ireland with an 
open mind. He hoped that that would 
bo the spirit in which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Holmes) would consider this 
matter. The case was a painful one, 
for it raised again the question of those 
horrible Dublin scandals, which all 
would be glad to see buried in oblivion. 
But they could not be allowed so to rest 
until justice had been done. The Irish 
officials had endeavoured to ruin the 
accusers of their political associates ; 
and when obliged by a jury to take pro- 
ceedings, so contrived them that the 
chief criminals escaped, and it was with 
difficulty that one of them—French— 
was convicted. In fact, he was only con- 
victed after he had threatened the Irish 
Government that he would publish fur- 
ther disclosures concerning them. Dis- 
trict Inspector Murphy was the victim 
of the Irish officials, who had, so far as 
lay in their power, ruined him. He had 
been in the Force from December, 1856, 
until October 10, 1884, when he was 
dismissed, without pension or compensa- 
tion; and his record for that period of 
18 years was that he had rendered long 
and valuable service. Indeed, it was 
only by a breach of the rule that acts of 
indiscipline could not be revived against 
aman after the lapse of 12 months that 
the Government could find any pretext 
for his dismissal. He (Mr. J. Redmond) 
joined issue with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) with refer- 
ence to the question of Inspector Mur- 
phy’s alleged drunkenness and indis- 
cipline. Inspector Murphy had been 
many times, and in various parts of Ire- 
land, recommended for favourable re- 
cords. In June, 1882, considerably 
more than a year before United Ireland 
breathed a syllable against James Ellis 
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others, had sent a round robin to Earl 
Spencer and Colonel Brackenbury on 
the subject of French’s infamies; and 
yet the officials of the late Government 
in that House refused to institute an in- 
quiry into his conduct, and even had the 
audacity to stand at the Table and de- 
fend him when he was attacked in de- 
bate. In July, 1883, Mr. Murphy made 
up his mind that he would communicate 
with some Members of that House, and 
have the matter probed to the bottom. 
In October, 1883, a letter was opened by 
one of Mr. Murphy’s subordinates, which 
disclosed the fact that he was the person 
who was prompting hon. Gentlemen, 
and giving information to them. From 
that time this system of persecution com- 
menced against Mr. Murphy. The per- 
secution was continued persistently for 
some time. Mr. Murphy was removed 
from place to place, his life as a Con- 
stabulary officer being rendered almost 
intolerable. As, however, he had more 
endurance than was expected, the per- 
secution culminated at last in a distinct 
charge made against him. That charge 
of alleged drunkenness was trumped up 
from the first ; it was not substantiated ; 
and eventually it was withdrawn by the 
Government. Moreover, the official in- 
quiry was conducted in a most irregular 
manner. During the trial a letter, with 
the seal of Dublin Castle, was handed 
to the President of the Court, read by 
him and by other officers, one of whom 
made the significant remark, in a slight 
whisper—‘‘ It’s very pleasant to know 
what we have got todo.” Eleven wit- 
nesses were called, eight of whom were 
for the prosecution. Of these eight, four 
swore absolutely that Mr. Murphy was 
sober ; two knew nothing; and two, one 
of whom was the accuser, County In- 
spector Sheehy, and the other, a broken- 
down hanger-on at the officers’ kitchen, 
gave evidence which was uncertain. 
That charge having failed, another was 
framed, that of insubordination in his 
correspondence, and for this he was dis- 
missed. Now, no written charge to that 
effect was made against Mr. Murphy. 
He was not tried for it, and it was con- 
trary to the Rules of the Force that he 


French, the late Government had in | should be dismissed without trial. An- 
their possession evidence showing that other regulation provided that no man 


accusations of a grave nature were made | 
against him by members of the Con- | 
stabulary Force. At that date District | 
Inspector Murphy, in connection with | 


should be called upon to answer any 
general charge of misconduct, but only 
specific and definite allegations. He 
challenged the Government to say that 
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there was any charge against Mr. Mur- 
phy but a general one of insubordina- 
tion in his official correspondence. For 
18 years Inspector Murphy had been a 
trusted officer in the Force, and he had 
only been dismissed upon vague charges 
of insubordination, in contradiction to 
the Code dealing with the Force, when 
it was found that he had been an agent 
in exposing the practices of Mr. French. 
In doing so he contended that Inspector 
Murphy had done a lasting service to the 
interests, not only of the Irish people, 
but of humanity itself. He (Mr. J. Red- 
mond) now asked for an independent 
inquiry into the case. There were pre- 
cedents for that demand being granted. 
Lord Spencer, having failed to ruin the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), 
found that he had one man on whom he 
could wreck his vengeance, and so Mr. 
Murphy was offered up as an atonement 
for the blasted reputation of hisquondam 
adviser and friend, Mr. James Ellis 
French, and the infamous gang asso- 
ciated with him. The new Viceroy had 
promised that he would inquire for him- 
self into the Irish question ; and he would 
ask his Representative in the House that 
night that he would inquire himself into 
this case. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormgs) : Rising, Sir, 
as I do, for the first time to address this 
House, I find myself placed in a position 
of considerable difficulty, and I feel that 
I must ask the indulgence of the House. 
I need hardly remind the House that 
the circumstances to which the hon. 
Member for New Ross (Mr. J. Redmond) 
has referred, occurred long before either 
my right hon. Friend (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) or I myself became connected 
with the Executive of Ireland. I may 
also say that the principal matters which 
have been mentioned have been brought 
before my notice and that of my right 
hon. Friend for the first time. The 
position in which we found this matter 
of Inspector Murphy was this. Mr. 
Murphy had been a District Inspector 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary, and 
had been dismissed as long ago as Sep- 
tember last by the Inspector General of 
the Force, with the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant; and I believe that at a 
later period the question of his dismissal 
was the subject of discussion in this 
House ; but with these facts we became 
acquainted simply as members of the 
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general public. Under these circum- 
stances, my right hon. Friend and myself 
naturally expected that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had formerly been Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
would have been present, and would 
have risen at once to express his views 
upon this subject. As far as we our- 
selves are concerned, we are not ac- 
quainted, in the same degree, with the 
facts which have been brought before 
the House. At the same time we have 
been enabled within the last 24 hours to 
acquaint ourselves, to a certain extent, 
with the details of the matters now 
under discussion; and in venturing to 
express an opinion upon them, I am 
obliged to say that, as I now understand 
the facts, I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member, although I listened carefully to 
his speech, in the conclusion at which he 
desires the House to arrive. I will ask 
the House, in the first place, to consider 
the position of the Constabulary Force 
in Ireland, which hon. Members opposite 
will admit is a most important factor 
in that country. It is most necessary 
that its discipline should be preserved, 
and that anything tending to a want of 
discipline or insubordination should be 
suppressed. [Mr. Hearty: By the land- 
lords.|] Now, the government of that 
Force is placed by statute under the 
direction of an Inspector General, and 
the Inspector General has conferred 
upon him very large powers. He has 
power, with the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant, to dismiss any person in the 
Force upon facts proved, or which come 
under his own notice ; and if any Mem- 
ber of the Force is guilty of insubordi- 
nation the Inspector General has the 
power of dismissing him. [An Irish 
Memser: Without a court martial?] The 
person dismissed has, under these cir- 
cumstances, no right of demanding an 
inquiry by court martial. I understand 
that if the circumstances come under the 
Inspector General’s own notice, or that 
he feels no doubt about them, he has 
power, at his own discretion, to dismiss 
the officer offending, with the sanction 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and the officer 
has nv right of appeal. If the Inspector 
General of the Force has got the ability 
and intelligence to exercise a correct 
judgment on a question of this kind, 
and he exercises his judgment in good 
faith and honesty, I think the House 
would not be disposed, under any cir- 
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cumstances, to retry the question, be- 
cause in doing so they would be trying 
the Inspector General, who, as I have 
said, would have acted in good faith and 
honesty. It therefore appears to me 
that the question before the House re- 
solves itself into this—whether the In- 
spector General (Colonel Bruce) of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary acted with good 
faith and honesty; and if the House 
comes to the conclusion that he has done 
so, I think it would be the duty of the 
present Government—apart altogether 
from what may have influenced their 
Predecessors—to approve the Inspector 
General’s action, or, at least, at this dis- 
tance of time, not to have a matter of 
this character re-agitated. A great por- 
tion of the speech of the hon. Member 
for New Ross (Mr. J. Redmond) was 
taken up with an investigation held in 
the month of September into a charge of 
drunkenness against District Inspector 
Murphy. Now, I confess that if I had 
been informed that Mr. Murphy was 
dismissed from the Force on account of 
that charge I should have great hesi- 
tation in accepting such a judgment as 
that; and if the Inspector General of 
Constabulary had acted solely on the 
finding of that Court of Inquiry, I 
should think that there would be strong 
ground of complaint on the part of Mr. 
Murphy. The reason I think it un- 
necessary to enter into that inquiry is 
that admittedly, as I understand, the 
Inspector General of Constabulary and 
the Lord Lieutenant, in confirming the 
decision which dismissed Mr. Murphy 
from the Force, did not rest upon the 
finding of the Court of Inquiry at all. 
They put the matter in this way. Pre- 
vious to the time of holding that Court of 
Inquiry theconduct of District Inspector 
Murphy, as a member of the Force, 
and as regards the discipline of the Force, 
was under consideration. It appeared to 
them that, commencing as far back 
as 1875, under successive Inspectors 
General, District Inspector Murphy 
had been guilty of what was considered 
in the Constabulary to be insubordina- 
tion. That course of conduet was said 
to have gone on down to September 
last ; and, accordingly, when a full 
inquiry was made into the subject, the 
authorities came to the conclusion that 
District Inspector Murphy’s insubordi- 
nation was of such a character that he 
ought not to be allowed to retain his 
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position in the Force. On that ground, 
and on that ground alone, the sentence 
of dismissal—he having refused to tender 
his resignation—was passed upon him. 
The material point of the complaint of 
the hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. J. 
Redmond) was this; and the hon. Mem- 
ber said that he would not have ad- 
dressed the House on this occasion, nor 
asked that the matter should be re- 
opened by the Government, if he had 
not reason to believe that the Inspector 
General, in passing the sentence, had 
not acted in good faith. He said that 
it was not on account of acts of insubor- 
dination that Mr. District Inspector 
Murphy was dismissed, but for a very 
different cause—that it was really be- 
cause the Inspector General ascertained 
that Mr. Murphy had been the means 
of bringing to justice County Inspector 
French, and on that account he had 
incurred the odium of the Constabulary 
Office, and, therefore, that proceeding 
was instituted against him. I think I 
have now stated clearly the issue which 
has been raised in this House, and every- 
one must admit that an issue of that 
description ought not to be found against 
a person in the position of Inspector 
General of Constabulary except upon 
very convincing evidence. The Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
has been for some years in his present 
office; previous to that he held the 
position of Deputy Inspector General ; 
and he has always borne, at all events 
before the public, an honourable cha- 
racterand a highreputation. [An Irish 
Memper: So did French.] Havin 
had the privilege of becoming acquain 
with him in his official character during 
the Earl of Beaconsfield’s Administra- 
tion, the Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary always struck me as being an active 
officer and a fair-minded man. What, 
then, is there in the case which should 
lead the House to believe that the 
motive in the mind of Colonel Bruce 
was a desire to injure District Inspector 
Murphy for the reason that has been 
suggested? Now, while knowing no- 
thing myself of District Inspector 
Murphy, lam quite certain that, although 
he may feel aggrieved and annoyed at 
his dismissal, he would not state what. 
he did not believe to be true; but I 
can well understand that, smarting 
under what he imagined to be an in- 
justice, he might be led to believe that 
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which was not the fact. On the other 
hand, I claim that hon. Members coming 
to scrutinize the conduct of the Inspector 
General of Constabulary will give that 
officer credit, when he makes a state- 
ment, for believing it to be true. Mr. 
Murphy stated that in 1882, prior to the 
publication of any article in United 
dreland, he addressed two letters, one to 
the Lord Lieutenant and the other to 
Colonel Brackenbury, then in the De- 
partment of Dublin Castle connected 
with crime, in which he referred to the 
charges then circulated that French was 
living a grossly immoral and criminal 
life. I believe him when he says that 
he sent these letters. I understand that 
Mr. Murphy did not retain a copy of 
them; and the Lord Lieutenant said 
that, according to his recollection, he 
never received the document at all. 
Colonel Brackenbury and his Secretary 
make a similar statement about the 
letter addressed to him. Whether or 
not the letters were overlooked in 
Colonel Brackenbury’s or in the Chief 
Secretary’s Office by some oversight, 
one thing is perfectly certain — 
namely, that those letters were never 
brought to the notice of the Inspector 
General of the Roval Irish Constabu- 
lary, and Colonel Bruce has stated most 
distinctly and positively that he never 
saw them. Therefore, we have it that, 
although the letters may have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Murphy and sent to Dublin 
Castle, they never came in any way to 
Colonel Bruce, because we have it stated 
by the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed that they never sent them to 
Colonel Bruce. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : How do you account 
for his sending for the witnesses ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I will come to that in 
a minute. Colonel Bruce says that, 
so far as District Inspector Murphy 
was concerned, he was never aware, 
either directly or indirectly, that Mr. 
Murphy had preferred any charge 
against Inspector French until the day 
after he was arrested. The day after 
French was arrested he did receive a 
communication from Murphy making 
charges against French, and immedi- 


ately put himself in communication 
with Mr. Harrold of the Metropolitan 
Police, who prosecuted further in- 
quiries. If I am correct in what I am 


stating, there could not have been any 
The Attorney General for Ireland 
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feeling on the part of QOolonel Bruce 
against Mr. Murphy on account of the 
charges he had made against Inspector 
French, because he could not have 
known, until after French was arrested 
in July, that Inspector Murphy had 
been working in the matter. After the 
charge against French was made, and 
after he had been arrested, the in- 
quiry was pursued very vigorously, 
honestly, and efficiently—f cries of ‘No, 
no!” from the Jrish Members.| That, 
of course, is a matter for the late Admi- 
nistration to answer; but I can assure 
hon. Members that there were difficul- 
ties at the time connected with the 
prosecution which were very hard for 
anyone to cope with. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: What were they?] It will be 
found that up to that time it was impos- 
sible for Colonel Bruce to have had any 
feeling against Murphy on account of 
French, nor can it be alleged that, be- 
cause he happened to know that Murphy 
sent in some information after French 
was arrested, such a feeling of ani- 
mosity was got up against Murphy 
as to make Colonel Bruce determined 
to ruin him. I certainly do feel that 
unless much stronger evidence is brought 
before the Government it would be 
wholly impossible for the Irish Ad- 
ministration to re-open this inquiry. I 
am not in a position to discuss the 
matter further. I had certainly ex- 
pected that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the late Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) wouid have con- 
tributed something towards this discus- 
sion, because there may be matters con- 
nected with it of which the present 
Executive know nothing; but, taking 
the general facts of the case, I am dis- 
posed to say that the Irish Executive at 
the present time would not be justified 
in recommending the inquiry asked for. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he gathered some 
hope from the closing declaration of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
that this was a matter the Government 
would not feel disposed to ran away from 
in one way or another. The last Govern- 
ment had some cause to run away; but 
the present Government were in a posi- 
tion to face it with courage, and arrive 
at a different conclusion. He was, there- 
fore, disposed to hope that the language 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was intended to lead the House to infer 
that the matter was not finally closed, 
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and that when he and his Colleagues 
had had a longer time than 24 hours to 
devote. to the consideration of it, it would 
be found that the demand made upon 
them by hishon. Friend (Mr. J. Redmond) 
was not only justice, but which the 
necessities of the case called on them to 
obey. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred to difficulties which 
had arisen in a prosecution in which he 
had been lately concerned. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, as a lawyer, 
might have been expected to enlighten 
the laymen of the House upon some of 
those difficulties; but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been silent, 
and had kept his legal lore to himself. 
He (Mr. Sexton), as a layman, would 
humbly admit that the prosecutions to 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had referred had some difficultiescon- 
nected with them except to the prisoners 
in the dock. They had had exceptional 
facilities, and the facility with which 
they were allowed to leave the dock, by 
reason of some black letter unexplained 
difficulties of law, contrasted pain- 
fully with the fate of those poor pea- 
sants in the West of Ireland who 
had been prosecuted by the same Legal 
Advisers, and sent to the gallows by 
their political enemies. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that this 
case arose before he and his Friends took 
Office. No doubt it arose—was prose- 
cuted and culminated—before the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman and his 
Friends assumed power. It was on that 
ground that the Irish Members presented 
the case to the new Government with 
great confidence; because they hoped, 
and reasonably expected, that the Gen- 
tlemen now in power would not so 
foolishly deny justice to an officer who 
happened to be an honest man, simply 
because in the backbonelessness of offi- 
cial life in Ireland one man’s word was 
preferred to that of another. He was 
not surprised at the obstinate silence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman), nor yet at the 
reserve of the late learned Attorney Ge- 
neral (Mr. Walker). They were con- 
scious of the complexity and true cha- 
— of the proceedings. They were 

y aequainted with the policy of 
Dublin Castle, and they had B pre Gre 
more keen than pleasant of the appear- 
ance they had to make on this subject ; 
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and, with a modesty which all prudent 
men would appreciate, they now re- 
frained from making a further exhibi- 
tion of themselves. He gave the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman credit for 
the frankness with which he had dealt 
with the charge of drunkenness. It re- 
dounded to his manliness, and afforded 
a creditable contrast to the manner in 
which the case had been dealt with by 
the late Chief Secretary. The late Chief 
Secretary, with all the cunning of a 
lawyer, but none of his skill, had en- 
deavoured to get rid of the case of 
drunkenness by a course of special 
pleading; but after the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite, what had become of the charge 
of drunkenness? When District In- 
spector Murphy was put on his trial there 
was a charge of drunkenness against him 
and nothing else. There was not the re- 
motest hint or suggestion that any other 
cause existed for dismissing him from the 
Force. The Court of Inquiry reported 
to the Lord Lieutenant that the drupken- 
ness was very slight, and in the letter 
of Earl Spencer, by his Secretary, from 
Dublin Castle drunkenness was no longer 
held to have been the cause of District 
Inspector Murphy’s dismissal ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it disappeared altogether. 
Inspector Murphy oul Ge public were 
told that the dismissal was not at all on 
account of drunkenness. So that the 
sole charge upon which Mr. oe was 
impeached upon the Court of Inquiry 
was now declared to have had nothing 
whatever to do with his dismissal. Was 
there ever so complete and astonishing a 
transformation? The right hon. and 
learned Attorney General had gone a 
step further that night in reference to 
the charge of drunkenness, because he 
had conveyed an intimation that if 
drunkenness had been the cause of the 
dismissal of Inspector Murphy, and the 
case against him had rested on the charge 
of drunkenness, he would have felt bound 
to grant the inquiry asked for. He asked 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
run over the evidence as to the charge of 
drunkenness. The Court of Inquiry said 
that the evidence of drunkenness was 
very small; the Lord Lieutenant said 
that it was not the cause of dismissal, 
and now the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself declared that if it had 
been the cause of dismissal he would feel 
bound to re-open the case, How, then, 
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did the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man dare, in addressing a rational As- 
sembly, to say that the Inspector Gene- 
ral of the Irish Constabulary had acted 
in this matter with honesty and good 
faith? It was notorious that District 
Inspector Murphy was sent down to 
Nenagh to be entrapped; to be put in 
the hands of Inspector Sheehy, who was 
playing into the hands of those in 
superior authority. He was sent down 
there to be ruined and dismissed, and 
the ‘trip’? or the ‘‘ stagger” which 
Inspector Murphy gave, according to 
one witness, in the street, might be taken 
as a figure of the “‘ trip” which the au- 
thorities at Dublin Castle were waiting 
for in order to make out an order for 
Inspector Murphy’s dismissal. Inspector 
Sheehy would never have presumed to 
contravene the Constabulary Code and 
violate its settled law by sending a con- 
fidential communication to the Inspector 
General if he had not been previously 
authorized to do so. What was the 
meaning of that private and confiden- 
tial communication? It took Inspector 
Murphy entirely by surprise. The Code 
said that any charge against a member 
of the Constabulary Force must be 
written and communicated to him before 
it was sent in; that he must give a 
specific answer to it; but in this 
case the doctrine of Thuggee was ap- 
plied to Inspector Murphy, and he 
was choked off on a Report drawn up by 
means of a collusion between the In- 
spector General and the County Inspec- 
tor, the Inspector General taking upon 
himself the double capacity of prose- 
eutor and judge. By this stealthy pro- 
cess Inspector Murphy was dismissed 
from the office, having been tried upon 
one charge and condemned upon another. 
What was the honesty of saying 
that he was not dismissed upon the 
charge for which he was tried, and yet 
allowing the Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to stand up at that Table and 
endeavour to maintain the charge of 
drunkenness which had been preferred ? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General had not gone so 
far as to say that the evidence of a 
County Inspector in such a case as this 
was to be regarded as something sacred, 
and certainly the sequence of dates in 
this case was most irresistible. Inspec- 
tor Murphy sent in his round robin in 
1882. e wondered that the right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
ashamed, even after a lengthened prac- 
tice in the Four Courts of Ireland, to 
come there and suggest that the terms 
and phrases used in the round robin 
were a matter of no importance. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
it was a communication which, by its 
nature, would hardly compel anyone to 
fix his attention upon it, no matter what 
the language was in which it was 
couched. But the nature of the charge 
was so terrible and so unprecedented 
that it must have commanded the star- 
tled attention of all who saw it. If one 
letter was lost it must not be forgotten 
that two were sent, one to the Lord 
Lieutenant and one to Colonel Bracken- 
bury. They were asked to believe that 
those two letters, sent in different enve- 
lopes, to two different officials in Dublin 
Castle both miscarried. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) did not believe it, and he was forti- 
fied in his unbelief by knowing that 
when the matter could no longer be 
kept from the action of the authorities— 
when his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had, in bis news- 
paper, drawn public attention to it, the 
Government proved their own guilt by 
prosecuting his hon. Friend, by threaten- 
ing his newspaper, by dogging him with 
detectives, and by delaying and refusing 
to indict the criminals until the public 
indignation made it no longer possible 
for the Castle officials to throw their 
shield over the culprits. It was then 
too late in the day for the Government 
to endeavour to defeat the application of 
the law, or to delude the public by keep- 
ing back the facts of thecase. How was 
it that if the letters addressed to the 
Government had miscarried, having 
been sent in 1882, they allowed Inspec- 
tor Murphy to retain his position until 
1883? It was because it was not until 
1883 that they discovered by chance that 
Inspector Murphy was the person who 
had sent these letters to the Castle. 
From that moment Inspector Murphy 
never had an easy day; from that mo- 
ment the die of his fate was cast. 
Wherever he went he had enemies about 
him. Some cause or other must be found 
for his dismissal; if not drunkenness 
then insubordination. If the Oourt 
could not find him guilty of drunkenness 
the Chiefs of the Department would find 
him guilty of something else. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had always thought that civilians 
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were badly off in Ireland ; but it would 
appear that members of the Royal Irish 
Consta 
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bulary were far worse off. It 
now appeared that if a police constable 
dared to be honest it was not necessary for 
the Government to go through that cere- 
mony of bringing him to trial atall. They 
gave him no venue and no jury; but if 
the Inspector General thought it con- 
venient to ruin a Constabulary officer 
his own mere will was amply'sufficient for 
the purpose. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had endeavoured to make the 
House believe that the Government at 
Dublin Castle did not derive their know- 
ledge of the witnesses against French 
from the letters which were sent to 
them. Yet the day after they arrested 
French the Government sent for Inspec- 
tor Murphy and examined him. They 
also examined every Inspector who had 
been named in the round robin—five In- 
spectors in all, who were declared in that 
round robin to have a personal knowledge 
of the unnatural crimes of French. No 
other person except District Inspector 
French was in a position to make the 
statement, and the Government sent for 
these Inspectors before they arrested 
French. It was said that the round 
robin miscarried in its passage through 
the post, that the Lord Lieutenant never 
got it, and that the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Crime never got it. They 
would, therefore, know nothing of the 
persons who had been named in the 
round robin. How was it, then, that 
they summoned the very persons who 
were named in the round robin, and no 
others? There were 6,000,000 of 
people in Ireland, and only five per- 
sons named in the round robin. How 
was it that, out of the 5,000,000 of people 
in Ireland, the Government only sum- 
moned the five persons named in the 
round robin, and no one else? Would 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General, or anybody else on the Trea- 
sury Bench, get up and attempt to an- 
swer that question? It was quite evi- 
dent that from the round robin, and 
from it aloné, they derived the know- 
ledge which led to the conviction of In- 
spector French; and on that he (Mr. 
Sexton) was entitled to maintain that 
Inspector Murphy met with dismissal 
because he was found to be an honest 
man, and for that simple reason he had 
been met with malignant persecution. 
Because Inspector Murphy dared to be 
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vulgar enough to think that the law, 
which was intended to punish crime, 
was ever intended to be applied to an 
official of Dublin Castle, - was dis- 
missed in disgrace from the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the right hon.and learned Attor- 
ney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), 
at the commencement of his speech, had 
expressed some surprise that neither he 
himself (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) nor 
his right hon. and learned Friend near 
him (Mr. Walker) had risen to reply to 
the speech of the hon. Member for New 
Ross (Mr. J. Redmond); and the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Sexton), in the beginning of his re- 
marks, had made an observation to the 
same effect. Now, it would have been 
extraordinary if they had risen, because, 
so far as he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
was concerned, he had listened atten- 
tively to the speech of the hon. Member 
(Mr. J. Redmond) ; and, from the begin- 
ning to the end of it, the whole gist of 
it was that it was an appeal from the 
decision of the late Government to the 
more candid and impartial minds of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. It would, 
therefore, have been most unbecoming 
on his part if he had disappointed the 
hon. Gentleman by interfering with the 
progress of the debate for the purpose 
of expressing his tainted and discredited 
opinions, and attempting to corrupt the 
innocent minds of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It was a question 
of an appeal from a decision of the late 
Government to the present Government ; 
and, therefore, he had thought that the 
proper course was to hear, in the first 
place, the decision the present Govern- 
ment had arrived at on the subject. He 
had now to tell the House that he had 
nothing to add to the explanation of the 
conduct of the late Government which 
he gave to the House some weeks ago. 
On that occasion the matter was very 
fully discussed and debated. He had 
made a speech, and his right hon. and 
learned Friend beside him (Mr. Walker) 
also made some observations, and he 
had no more recent information in his 
possession than that which he had then. 
Therefore, he had nothing further to 
say in the matter. What he said then 
remained on record ; but there were one 
or two things which appeared to have 
been dwelt upon, and which might call 
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for a few remarks. In the first place, it 
was said that District Inspector Murphy 
was accused of one thing and dismissed 
for another. It was said that the of- 
fence for which he was tried was 
drunkenness, and that he was after- 
wards dismissed on account of insubor- 
dination. It had further been alleged 
that, in the first place, the charge of 
drunkenness was the only charge; and, 
in the second place, it was afterwards 
stated to have been proved, but to have 
been of a very slight nature. Then, 
when pressed a little further, it was 
said that the Government admitted that 
drunkenness was not the cause of dis- 
missal at all; and, finally, they were 
informed by the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General that if the dismissal 
had taken place on the ground of 
drunkenness, he thought there might 
be a case for re-opening the inquiry. 
Now, the facts of the case, as he had 
explained them before, were simply 
these. District Inspector Murphy had 
been for a long course of years guilty 
of acts of insubordination. He had 
again and again been reprimanded and 
warned, not only by Colonel Bruce, but 
by that gentleman’s predecessors in 
command of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. He had confessed his faults, and 
had promised amendment; and he was 
warned that if a difficulty of the kind 
occurred again he would render him- 
self liable to dismissal. It was on the 
top of these proceedings, such being the 
character of Inspector Murphy in the 
eyes of his superior officer, that he was 
accused of the offence of drunkenness, 
and tried for that offence. It was said 
that the inquiry ought to have embraced 
the whole subject; but in this case, as 
had been pointed out by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, where 
there was an accusation of writing insub- 
ordinate letters, and cf displaying an 
ill-disciplined tone in his correspondence, 
which were the principal matters of 
which Mr. Murphy was guilty, they 
were not subjects which could be re- 
mitted to any Court of Inquiry. His 
superior officers had a whole body of 
evidence before them; but no verbal 
evidence could be taken. The offence 
was contained in the letters which 
Inspector Murphy had written, and his 
superior officers were the best and the 
natural judges of what constituted want 
of discipline. The ordinary clauses of 
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the Constabulary Code, which had been 
quoted, as to the necessity of having 
a Court of Inquiry, did not apply to 
this sort of offence at all, but to such 
an offence as that of drunkenness, which 
was capable of proof by evidence in 
Court. The reason why Inspector 
Murphy was dismissed from the Force 
was that he had been guilty of a 
series of acts of insubordination. The 
drunkenness was a very slight matter. 
It was not right to say that it was not 
proved. It was proved; but as it was 
slight, that alone would not have been 
sufficient, in itself, to have led to his 
dismissal from the Force. It had this 
effect, nevertheless—that, coming after 
a long course of misconduct, of which 
complaints had been made, although 
they were in reference to a different 
matter, his whole position in the Service, 
and his conduct while he had been a 
member of it, were looked into; and it 
was thought better, as he had been 
guilty of these intemperate and ill-dis- 
ciplined acts, that, in the interests of 
the Force, he should cease to belong to 
it. That was all he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) thought he need say as to 
the cause of Inspector Murphy’s dis- 
missal. But there was an additional 
matter imported into the case—namely, 
the allegation on his part that a con- 
siderable time before his dismissal oc- 
curred he had communicated to Earl 
Spencer and Colonel Brackenbury cer- 
tain facts which had come to his know- 
ledge. The House had heard a good deal 
of a round robin. As far as he could make 
out, it was alleged to be an ‘‘anony- 
mous round robin’—a kind of docu- 
ment which was seldom heard of on this 
side of the Channel. He was not certain 
whether District Inspector races fo 4 
signed it; but he had never heard of 
anyone else who did, and a round robin 
was usually signed by a good many 
people. There was certainly no —_— 
tion that it was signed except by In- 
spector Murphy; and if Inspector Mur- 

hy did sign the letter, all that could 
be said was that it must have miscarried 
in the Post Office. 

Mr. SEXTON: There were two 
letters sent—one to the Lord Lieutenant 
and one to Colonel Brackenbury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that made it still more extraordi- 
nary, and he thought they were entitled 
to have distinct evidence that the letters 
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were ever put into the post. They 
had nothing at present but Inspector 
Murphy’s ex post facto statements to 
induce them to believe they were sent; 
and all he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
could say, on the part of Earl Spencer 
and Colonel Brackenbury’s Secretary— 
who still occupied an official position 
in Ireland—was that neither of them 
had any recollection of having received 
such a letter, and there -was no trace 
of them, either officially or unofficially, 
in any way whatever. It was incon- 
ceivable that if letters of such impor- 
tance were received, the fact should 
have passed completely from the minds 
of those to whom they were addressed. 
As the case stood, the House had before 
them a distinct statement by Earl Spen- 
cer and Colonel Brackenbury, and an 
ex post facto allegation, on the other 
hand, by District Inspector Murphy. 
The Irish Government said the first 
they heard from Inspector Murphy on 
the subject was the day that French 
was arrested, and then Mr. Murphy 
wrote, stating that he could give certain 
important-evidence. He was sent for 
at once, and brought up to Dublin ; but 
it turned out that the evidence he had to 
give was not worth afarthing. It was of 
no value whatever. It consisted merely 
of hearsay evidence that was perfectly 
incapable of substantiation in Court. 
He must say, in truth, that the round 
robin was obviously an afterthought to 
account for the unfortunate termination 
of Inspector Murphy’s career. He was 
sorry to say that, because Inspector 
Murphy had undoubtedly on some occa- 
sions done good service. [ Jronical cheers 
from the Irish Membere.) If he made 
a concession of that kind, surely it was 
not a point to be jeered at. He was 
—— to admit that on some occasions 
nspector Murphy had done good ser- 
vice ; but, on the other hand, from first 
to last, the letters and communications 
in possession of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would prove that he had, 
unfortunately, been endowed with con- 
siderable facility for letter writing and 
using improper and intemperate lan- 
guage towards his superior officers. He 
had created around himself an atmo- 
sphere indicative of want of discipline, 
which was quite incompatible with his 
being retained in a Force of this kind. 
That was the whole cause and reason of 
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(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) had already 
stated, was discussed at great length 
some weeks ago. He had stated then the 
different occasions on which Inspector 
Murphy had been reprimanded and 
warned, and the way in which he had 
accepted the warning and promised 
amendment; and it-was only after his 
dismissal that anything was ever heard 
of his having made accusations against 
Inspector French. It was said that 
after his dismissal he heard, for the first 
time, that he had been accused of in- 
subordination ; but that could not be the 
fact, because he had himself admitted it 
and promised amendment, so that it 
could not have been new tohim. As to 
the round robin, he (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman) was sure the House would not 
believe that Earl Spencer would for a 
moment conceal the fact, either from the 
public now or from those who acted 
with him at the time, that he had re- 
ceived so startling a letter as this would 
have been which was alleged to have 
been sent to him. And he would, fur- 
ther, point to the fact which he had just 
stated — that when Inspector Murphy 
came to make a clean breast of it, and 
came to give all the information of which 
he said he was in possession, it was 
found to be of no material value. On 
those grounds, he trusted the House 
would believe that the Irish authorities 
had been actuated, in dismissing In- 
spector Murphy, by no other motive 
than the desire to maintain the disci- 
pline of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
strength of thecase against Colonel Bruce 
was increased rather than diminished by 
the course which the late Chief Secretary 
had taken in defending him. Instead 
of replying at once to the speech of the 
hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. J. 
Redmond), the right hon. Gentleman 
laid back upon the Bench in order that 
he might hear what the Members of the 
new Government had to say before com- 
mitting himself to a reply. As soon as 
he found that the new Government had 
not been able to devote their minds to 
the consideration of the question, the 
right hon. Gentleman repeated the 
arguments he had addressed to the 
House some weeks ago; but from first 
to last, throughout the speeches they 
had heard both from the present and 
from the ex-Government, no explanation 


his dismissal. The question, as he | had been offered of one remarkable fact 
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—namely, that although nobody re- 
ceived the letter which had been spoken 
of as a round robin, yet the moment the 
charges against certain officials con- 
nected with the Government were pre- 
ferred in United Ireland, the five gentle- 
men who had been named in Inspector 
Murphy’s letter were sent for and exa- 
mined. [A laugh. ] The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) laughed when he stated 
that those five gentlemen were sent for 
and examined directly the charges were 
made by United Ireland. Instead of in- 
dulging in idle laughter, it would have 
been much better if the right hon. 
Gentleman had explained various points 
in the matter which were very strongly 
open to doubt. Such laughter as the 
right hon. Gentleman indulged in might 
be intelligible, perhaps, in Scotland; 
but in the House of Commons it was 
not likely to be regarded as a com- 
plete answer to a serious charge. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 
evidence given by Inspector Murphy 
himself, when he was called before the 
Castle Authorities, was merely of a hear- 
say character. It must be remembered 
that he was speaking of hearsay evi- 
dence in the case of accusations against 
individuals forthe perpetration of abomi- 
nable crimes. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman expect to get the evidence of the 
principals themselves ? 

Mrz. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had, perhaps, used a slipshod 
phrase when he had stated that Inspec- 
tor Murphy only gave hearsay evidence. 
What he had meant was that they were 
merely statements in the nature of idle 
gossip, with no substantial facts that 
could be acted upon, and which only 
amounted to hearsay evidence. 

Mr, HEALY said, there was a line in 
Othello which, when the actor came to 
it, he was in the habit of making a 
marked pause— 


“ Would you grossly gape on.” 


—and then the actor stopped. The 
right hon. Gentleman had interrupted 
him with a commentary upon hearsay 
evidence, which he said, in this particular 
case, was idle gossip. When he was 
contending that the Detective Inspectors 
of Ireland should be, like Casar’s wife, 
above suspicion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man interrupted him in order to correct 
his own slipshod phrase, as he termed 
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it, in regard to ‘‘hearsay evidence,” 
He had invited the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he laughed, to give some ex- 
planation of his merriment. The right 
hon. Gentleman was asked how it was 
that the five witnesses mentioned by 
Inspector Murphy were immediately 
called and examined after United Ire- 
land had referred to the charges against 
French and not before? The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, did not get up 
upon his legs then, and was by no means 
ready with an explanation. If the right 
hon. Gentleman desired to offer an ex- 
planation, he (Mr. Healy) was prepared 
to give way to him once more. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the reason why he had laughed 
was that in his belief the letter alleged 
to have been sent was never sent at all. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not know 
how it was that he (Mr. Healy) should 
be so stupid ; but he certainly could not 
understand the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman. What he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to do was to ac- 
count for the fact how it was that the 
moment United Ireland gave the facts in 
regard to French, the five witnesses 
mentioned in the round robin were im- 
mediately sent for and examined by Co- 
lonel Brackenbury, if the letter had 
never been received? The names of 
the five witnesses who were sent for 
were mentioned in the round robin, and 
had been mentioned nowhere else. He 
would afford the right hon. Gentleman 
an opportunity, by giving way a third 
time, if the right hon. Gentleman de- 
sired to offer an explanation of this cir- 
cumstance. He was satisfied, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had no 
explanation to give, and it was really 
remarkable how differently the case had 
been treated at different times. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland began his speech by stating 
that the discipline of the Force must be 
preserved ; and on that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman raised an argu- 
ment that nothing could be done in this 
case without upsetting the discipline of 
the Force. But he appealed from the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the Bible of the Consta- 
bulary—to their Code—to Sections 416 
and 1632 of that Code, which declared 
that all charges must be in writing ex- 
pressed in clear and express terms, and 
that a copy of them must be furnished 
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to the party accused a reasonable time 
before the inquiry came on for investi- 
gation. The name of the prosecutor 
was to be entered on the face of the 
charge; no member of the Force was 
to be called upon to admit or deny a 
general Report upon his conduct; but 
if a clear charge or charges were framed 
upon the Report of the officer by whom 
they were made, then they were to be 
forwarded to the accused for his admis- 
sion or denial. When the Inspector Ge- 
neral talked about observing the disci- 
pline and order of the Force, how did 
he expect to maintain it by going directly 
in the teeth of his own Code? Were 
the Force to understand, in future, that 
when the Inspector General entertained 
a grudge against a particular individual 
he could dismiss that individual without 
even the formula of a court martial ? 
There was another point. They had a 
Code which could be invoked against a 
man when he misconducted himself. 
Was it not, then, to be quoted in his 
favour? The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General had coolly stated that 
the discipline of the Force must be 
maintained; but if it was to be main- 
tained it ought to be maintained in a 
legitimate manner by the usual methods 
of procedure adopted in a recognized 
form, and by the sanctions which were 
the spirit of all discipline. He ap- 
pealed from the declaration of the Go- 
vernment that discipline must be main- 
tained to the very rules which defined 
the discipline, and which declared that no 
man should be called upon even to answer 
a charge unless the charge had been ex- 
pressed in writing in clear and distinct 
terms in the name of the officer who 
made it, and was replied to by the party 
accused. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), who now 
filled an Office he was glad to see him 
promoted to—the Office of First Com- 
missioner of Public Works—ought to 
have some knowledge of the precedents 
in this case. [Mr. Picunxer dissented. | 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
shook his head; but he believed it 
was the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who replied on behalf of the 
Government in the year 1876 to the 
ease of a constable, which was on all 
fours with the one they were now 
discussing. That case was brought for- 
ward by a Tory Member, Mr. Bruen, 
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formerly Member for Carlow, and an 
inquiry was granted. Was he to be 
told now that because one of the sup- 
gee of the present Government, the 

on. Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce), was connected with the Inspec- 
tor General of Constabulary in Ireland, 
the Government now refused to grant 
what they acceded to in 1876 through 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) ? 
This was what occurred in May, 1876, 
and it would be found recorded at page 
1442 of the volume of Hansard for that 
year. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land said—‘‘Sir John Wood”—who 
then occupied the position Colonel 
Bruce filled now—‘‘is a distinguished 
servant”’—hon. Members would find 
that those men were all distinguished 
servants— 

“Since the Chief Secretary had spoken, 
several matters had been brought before the 
House of which his right hon. Friend was not 
aware when he arose to address it. He had 
now to announce to the House that if the 
present Motion were withdrawn the Govern- 
ment would institute such an inquiry as would, 
he thought, be satisfactory to all ies. He 
wished to mention that his right hon. Friend 
had, before coming down to the House, made 
inquiry at the Treasury, and had been informed 
that there was no such letter or Report as had 
been referred to.” 

That was exactly the case now. The 
circumstances of the present case were 
exactly on all fours with those of the 
case which were brought under the 
notice of the House in 1876. He would 
appeal also to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to a case that came under his 
attention in 1876, when Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. A 
question was at that time asked by the 
hon. Member for Galway with reference 
to a constable named Maloney, who was 
dismissed and reinstated, and the right 
hon. Gentleman replied that Maloney 
had been restored after dismissal, not 
because there was proof of his innocence 
of the offence imputed to him, but be- 
cause he had been dismissed without 
having been tried. Well, Inspector 
Murphy had been dismissed without 
having been tried; or, in other words, 
he was tried for drunkenness and dis- 
missed for insubordination. He would 
now quote the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stirling 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), and late 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that Inspector Murphy was 
dismissed for drunkenness; but Earl 
Spencer, the late Viceroy of Ireland, 
caused a letter to be sent to Inspector 
Murphy to the effect that His Excellency, 
after further consideration, thought it 
necessary to inform him that his re- 
moval from the Irish Constabulary was 
due to his insubordinate conduct after 
repeated warnings, and to no other cause 
whatsoever. Thus the House would see 
that the late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland said that he found 
that the man was dismissed for drunk- 
enness, and that the Lord Lieutenant 
himself stated that he had been dis- 
missed for persistent insubordination. 
Parliamentary usages would not allow 
him to say that either of those two 
officials were liars; and therefore he 
found refuge in collating the two con- 
flicting statements, and in expressing a 
hope that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man met Earl Spencer he would try to 
reconcile the two statements, and have 
the matter arranged before the case 
was again brought before the House of 
Commons, because so long as it re- 
mained in its present state so long 
would the Irish Party keep ringing the 
case in the ears of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He would ask the Govern- 
ment to contrast the way in which 
Murphy was dismissed with the way in 
which French was dismissed. The Go- 
vernment had acted very differently in 
the two cases. They knew of the charge 
against French, and they allowed him, 
in spite of his conduct, to continue in 
office ; they knew that he had committed 
perjury—that he was allowed to commit 
perjury in connection with the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Marlow (Mr. 
O’Brien). French was then, according 
to the statement of the present Mem- 
ber for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), allowed to make an affidavit 
that he had not been dismissed or sus- 
pended, and that his official position was 
not affected in one way or the other. 
But in that House the Irish Party 
charged that French had been dismissed, 
and that he had been suspended ; but 
he was allowed to declare in his affi- 
davit that that was not so. And yet the 
Government at the time paid no atten- 
tion to the acts of French; they allowed 
him to get the benefit of that affidavit 
by having him still kept in the Police 
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Constabulary. 
Force, while the hon. Member for Mal- 
low was being harassed by a prosecu- 
tion for libel. Let hon. Mouton con- 
trast the two cases. The letters of 
Murphy which he addressed to Mem- 
bers of the House were opened, and 
when the Government were informed 
that he was in communication with 
them a watch was set upon him, and 
Colonel Bruce began at once to follow 
him up; and then there was the state- 
ment of the late Chief Secretary that he 
was dismissed for drunkenness, and the 
statement of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland that he was dismissed for in- 
subordination. Would it be maintained 
that it was for the benefit of the Public 
Service that when a publie officer had 
done a service to the cause of morality 
he should be immediately afterwards 
dismissed for an offence which he did 
not commit? Was the humblest soldier 
in the ranks ever treated as Inspector 
Murphy had been treated? The late 
Chief Secretary had said that Murphy 
had served with distinction, and he 
called that making a concession to bon. 
Members for Ireland—in other words, 
it was making a concession to them to 
tell the truth. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would only make concessions 
when it suited him—in other words, he 
would do what was best for his own 
ease. After his (Mr. Healy’s) experience 
of Castle government in Ireland he had 
no hesitation in saying that the case of 
Inspector Murphy was the most in- 
famous that had come under his notice. 
French had been convicted and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, and the man 
through whose instrumentality he was 
detected had been dismissed from the 
Service without the opportunity of 
making a defence, and on a charge for 
which he had not been tried, and in 
spite of the rules which said that a man 
was not to be charged in general terms, 
or any statement made against him ex- 
cept in writing. They were all glad to 
find in the Attorney General an Irish- 
man who gave promise of such an ex- 
cellent career in that House; but they 
said it was not for him, after his slight 
experience, to set up for a defender of 
the Irish Government in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had formerly 
granted an inquiry into the case of Mr. 
Croker, and into that of Malony, on the 
ground that he had been dismissed with- 
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out inquiry; and he would appeal fear- 
lessly to the right hon. Gentleman in 
this matter not only as Leader of the 
House, but as one who-had had ex- 
perience in Ireland, and one who had 
had the advice of Members of that 
House. He maintained that if the Code 
declared that no man should be found 
guilty until tried, and that he should 
not be tried until he had seen the charge 
made against him—that it was in the 
interest of that Code that Murphy should 
not have been tried on one charge and 
dismissed on another. By such a course 
a feeling of mistrust would be created 
in the mind of those who were connected 
with the Army and Navy and with the 
Police Force of the Kingdom. A fatal 
blow would be struck at a Force like 
the Irish Constabulary, who it should be 
remembered were Irishmen, and men who 
knew that their officers were Englishmen. 
If those men came to know that amongst 
the officials in Ireland there were those 
who could, on the word of a single in- 
dividual, set aside the finding of a court 
martial, and say to a man—‘‘ You are 
not charged with drunkenness; but you 
are found guilty of insubordination, 
which you never heard of until you had 
your letter of dismissal,” he said that 
the Police Force would read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the conduct 
of the Government. He appealed, there- 
fore, to the right hon. at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he 
valued the fidelity of the Irish police, 
to remember that they were Irishmen, 
that most of them were Catholics, that 
they knew that there were placed above 
them officers hostile to them in polities 
if not in religion, and that they were 
men who must sympathize, to a great 
extent, with the movements taking place 
in Ireland—he appealed to him not to 
allow those men to think that the Go- 
vernment wanted to throw a screen over 
the most terrible charge which could be 
brought against mankind, and which 
had called down fire from Heaven thou- 
sands of years ago. He said that if, 
under these circumstances, the Govern- 


ment refused an inquiry they would, 


strike a great blow at their own Ser- 
vice in Ireland ; and when, perhaps, it 
was most needed, they might find the 
Irish Constabulary a weapon that had 
broken in their grasp. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
thought the feeling uppermost on those 
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Benches was one of surprise that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not answered the 
appeal made to him by the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy). His hon. and learned Friend 
had pointed out with a great deal of 
force, which everyone in the House 
would recognize, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who replied on this 
case, must of necessity be utterly igno- 
rant of the whole matter. It had been 
pointed out by more than one speaker 
on those Benches that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was himself Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
at a period when there occurred a case 
very similar to that of Inspector Murphy; 
it had been pointed out that the nght 
hon. Gentleman had personally dealt 
with the case of a police officer during 
his term of Office; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he thought it surprising 
that he had not thought it fit to respond 
to the appeal made to him. The silence 
of right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench might be due to the fact 
that it was not a very congenial task 
to them to take up the fag-ends of 
the business left them by the late Go- 
vernment. It was said that a new broom 
swept clean ; but it was evident that the 
broom which swept away the late Go- 
vernment from Office had left certain 
disreputable things in Ireland, and it 
was impossible not to sympathize with 
the Government in having to associate 
themselves with the acts of their Prede- 
cessors. It had been put forward by 
Irish Members that Inspector Murphy 
was dismissed because he was giving 
information which led to the detection 
of French. If that was not so, why was 
Mr. Murphy dismissed? It was not 
denied that Mr. Murphy had been treated 
in an altogether unprecedented way, and 
as no other officer of the Constabulary 
had ever been treated, so far as hon. 
Members were aware. And, therefore, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
Mr. Murphy had been treated in a most 
unusual way, it was reasonable for the 
Irish Members and the people of Ire- 
land to look round and inquire what 

ssible reason could there be for treat- 
ing Mr. District Inspector Murphy in a 
manner in which no other police officer 
had been treated in the whole course of 
the constitution of the Royal Irish Con- 
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stabulary. Why was the man treated 
unusually? Echo answered, why? In 
looking round for the reason the re- 
markable fact came to the surface that 
Murphy was the man who originally 
gave to an hon. Member of the House 
the information which led to the ex- 
posure of Mr. French and those other 
Government officials in Ireland who 
acted in such a disreputable and infa- 
mous way. It was the most natural 
thing in the world that the Irish Mem- 
bers and the people of Ireland generally 
should come to the conclusion, after due 
deliberation, that Murphy was dismissed 
the Force because he was the man who 
gave the information which brought 
about the conviction of Mr. French 
and the disbanding of the gentlemen 
whose acts had rendered the reign of 
Earl Spencer so infamous. Unless they 
got some better reason for Murphy’s 
dismissal than had as yet been given, he 
and his hon. Friends, and the people 
whom they represented, would remain 
firmly under the impression that Murphy 
was made a victim because he led to the 
exposures which had covered with so 
much disgrace and infamy the name of 
Earl Spencer and his administration in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Oampbell-Bannerman) had said 
Mr. Murphy was dismissed not because 
of the charge of drunkenness, but on 
account of insubordination which he dis- 
played from time to time during his 18 
years’ service in the Constabulary. The 
hon. Member (Mr. J. Redmond) who 
commenced this discussion spoke very 
frankly indeed of the cases of insubordi- 
nation of which Mr. Murphy was con- 
victed, pointing out that Murphy was 
convicted and punished for the insubor- 
dination of which at different periods he 
had been guilty. And after such a state- 
ment the Seas was told by the right 
hon. Gentleman that Murphy was dis- 
missed for insubordination. Now, he 
(Mr. W. Redmond) wished to know if 
it was the fact that if a Constabulary 
officer was guilty of insubordination, and 
was punished for it, the offence could be 
raked up against him 10 or 15 years 
afterwards in order that he might be 
dismissed the Force? It was very ne- 
cessary that question should be settled, 
because, as the matter now stood, they 
had heard nothing from the right hon. 
Gentleman to teach them anything else 
but that when the charge of drunken- 
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ness fell through Mr. Murphy was dis- 
missed for the old acts of insubordina- 
tion for which he had been punished 
years before. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) had already pointed out a 
fact which they had not got admitted as 
yet by any Member of the Treasury 
Bench. He (Mr. W. Redmond), with 
perfect earnestness and a full desire to 
gain information, would ask the new 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Sir William Hart Dyke), who, he be- 
lieved, would be sufficiently courteous 
to give him a reply, whether it was not 
a fact that, according to the Constabu- 
lary Code of Regulations, a man who 
was charged with an offence must have 
a written notification of the offence given 
to him before the day on which the in- 
vestigation of the charge against him 
was to take place? If that was one of 
the Constabulary Regulations, was it 
put into force in the case of Mr. 
Murphy? An answer ought to be given 
to that question. Either Murphy got a 
written notification of what he was to 
be charged with, or he did not; and if 
he did not, the Constabulary Regula- 
tions were not carried out, and the man 
was convicted in an irregular and, it 
appeared to him (Mr. W. Redmond), an 
infamous manner. It had not been 
alleged that night that Murphy was 
guilty of any insubordination save that 
for which he was punished, and for 
which, according to the theory of the 
authorities, he was ultimately dismissed. 
Upon that point a full and frank state- 
ment ought to be made by right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, be- 
cause, whether they made it or not, the 
truth would ultimately be proclaimed. 
Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxert) said, he did 
not wish to follow the course the 
debate had taken, but simply rose 
in answer to an appeal made to him 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
whom he desired to thank for the flat- 
tering remarks he had made about 
him (Mr. Plunket). The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made an appeal to him as 
having taken part in a debate in the 
House in 1876 upon a case very like the 
one which was now presented to the 
House. He was ashamed to confess to 
the hon. and learned Member that when 
he called his attention to the circum- 
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stance it had passed away from his re- 


collection. But he had since referred to 
the report of the debate in Hansard, and 
he found he could explain to the House 
exactly how the matter stood. There 
was certainly considerable similarity be- 
tween the two cases. In both cases a 
Constabulary officer was dismissed for 
insubordination, and hig case was after- 
wards brought before the House of 
Commons. There was this further de- 
gree of similarity—that the Chief Se- 
eretary of that day, and now Leader 
of the House of Commons (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), at first declined to grant 
an inquiry upon the ground that he 
placed confidence in the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Constabulary in Ireland; and he 
was not prepared to re-open the ques- 
tion as between the Inspector General 
and his subordinate officer. So far, the 
cases were exactly on all fours. But 
the peculiarity of the case which arose 
in 1876 was that a document was pro- 
duced, which purported to be a Report 
made by Mr. George Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who at one time had been a Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, giving the view of 
the ease which was taken in official 
quarters. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had heard 
something about the alleged Report of 
Mr. Hamilton; but he treated it with 
indifference, as it had no signs of a 
genuine document about it. The docu- 
ment, however, had been circulated two 
days previously amongst Members of the 
House, and had produced a great im- 
pression, because, as he had said, it 
purported to be a Report of an official 
of the Treasury, and was supported by 
a letter which appeared to give colour 
to its veracity. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman recollected 
whether the original Report itself was 
ever produced ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER said, 
he was about to explain to the House 
what really happened. The Report 
produced a great effect on the House ; it 
was thought it would be better that an 
inquiry should be held, and under the 
circumstances an inquiry was granted. 
The inquiry foarte in the discovery 
that the document was a forgery, and, 
as far as he understood the case, that 
the view taken by his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was the cor- 
rect one. He (Mr. Plunket) did not 
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wish to pursue the matter further, hav- 
ing shown the difference between this 
ease and the one to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Healy) had 
called his attention. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had listened 
with amazement to the line which the 
present Government had thought it 
their duty to take upon this question. 
He could not understand why they 
should hold that an investigation con- 
ducted by themselves into the case of 
Mr. Murphy, late Inspector in the Irish 
Constabulary, would in the slightest de- 
gree affect the good order and discipline 
of the Force. Indeed, it appeared to 
him that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had 
himself given them a very good argu- 
ment in favour of an inquiry, for he 
had called to their recollection the re- 
sult of an inquiry which was held in 
the case of Captain Croker, an Inspector 
of the Irish Constabulary, a case which 
he (Mr. Parnell) remembered very well. 
It was discovered that Captain Croker 
had no case against the Government, 
and that he had put forward a forged 
document. Was not that a very happy 
result for the Government ? Why should 
that case be quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman as a case where the granting 
of an inquiry resulted in injury to the 
discipline of the Force, because the only 
ground that this or the last Government 
took up in refusing the Motion for in- 
quiry into the case of Mr. Murphy was 
that it would injure the discipline of 
the Force? Of course, they knew very 
well that there were other grounds be- 
hind that ostensible one. They knew 
very well that the late Government could 
not give an inquiry into the case of Mr. 
Murphy, because Earl Spencer’s admi- 
nistration in Ireland, and Earl Spen- 
cer’s personal action, would have been 
ort. in a very disagreeable light. But 
the present Government did not stand 
committed, so far as he could see from 
their action, to uphold Earl Spencer in 
every particular, or to swear that every- 
thing Earl Spencer did was absolutely 
right. However much it might be ne- 
cessary for the late Chief Secretary 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) to oppose 
such a Motion as this, he (Mr. Parnell) 
could not see in what respect the pre- 
sent Government werecommitted against 


it. He submitted that an overwhelming 
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case for inquiry had been made out by 
his hon. Friends; and therefore they 
were entitled to a more definite answer 
than they had received from the present 
Government. It was manifestly absurd 
to plead that the discipline of the Force 
would be affected by giving an officer of 
the Force who, apparently, had been 
wrongfully dismissed a fair trial, or by 
granting a fair inquiry into the reasons 
of his dismissal. It had been shown by 
his hon. Friends that night that Inspec- 
tor Murphy was an officer of very old 
standing in the Force; that at the time 
of his dismissal he had been in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary for 18 years; 
and that during the whole of that time 
the only fault alleged against him was 
an insubordinate tone in certain corres- 
pondence which passed between him and 
the Inspector General of Constabulary 
of Ireland, between the years, according 
to the statement of the late Chief Se- 
eretary, 1875 and 1881. According to 
the statement of the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Earl Spencer, Inspector Murphy 
was dismissed, not for the charge of 
drunkenness, which was now admitted 
on all hands to be absolutely unfounded, 
but solely on account of the insubordi- 
nate tone he adopted in the correspon- 
dence during the years from 1875 to 
_ 1881; indeed, the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes), in his very able speech that 
night, admitted that if Inspector Mur- 
phy had been dismissed for nothing else 
than the insubordinate tone in the cor- 
respondence in question, he would have 
considered it an unjust dismissal, not a 
very illogical conclusion on the part of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
because it appeared rather illogical to 
dismiss a man for the offence of which 
he was not found guilty, and to refuse 
to commit him for the offence which 
was brought against him; and the 
seriousness of the charge brought by 
the Irish Members was this — that it 
was not until 1883-4 that action was 
taken in reference to these matters, and 
then only after an inquiry into a totally 
different charge—namely, the charge of 
drunkenness. If it was right that In- 
spector Murphy should have been dis- 
missed for writing these letters during 
the years from 1875 to 1881, his dis- 
missal should have immediately followed 
that offence. It was preposterous—nay, 
more, it was eminently unjust—on the 
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part of the Government only to re- 
collect these acts of insubordination so 
many years after they had been com- 
mitted, and when serious comments had 
been made, which showed that he had 
had a hand in bringing James Ellis 
French to justice. Before Inspector 
Murphy had ceased writing the letters 
which were complained of, he obtained 
a favourable record from his superior 
officers, and was commended for his 
services, so that he (Mr. Parnell) was en- 
titled to hold that these alleged offences 
had been looked over and forgotten. 
But what was the nature of these alleged 
offences ? The House would be sur- 

rised when he told them that Inspector 

urphy’s sole offence against aan i- 
nation was that he paid his addresses to 
a young lady, whose father objected to 
those addresses, as he had aright to do; 
that he—the father—addressed remon- 
strances to the superior officer of In- 
spector Murphy, and asked that officer 
to interfere and prevent Murphy from 
renewing or repeating these addresses— 
which were addresses with a view to 
marriage ; that the superior officer of 
Constabulary in Ireland did intervene at 
the request of the father, and did re- 
monstrate with Murphy, and directed 
him to discontinue his addresses; and 
that Murphy, as any man of spirit would 
have done under similar circumstances, 
refused, and repeatedly refused, in the 
letters which were alleged to be in- 
subordinate, to cease these attentions. 
Now, that was the whole story of In- 
spector Murphy’s insubordination from 
the year 1870. It could be substantiated 
by reference to names; hut these, of 
course, he (Mr. Parnell) would not give. 
That was the whole history of Murphy’s 
insubordination committed, according to 
the statement of the late Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, between the 
years 1875 and 1881, and for which, 
according to Karl Spencer’s letter, Mur- 
phy was dismissed in 1854. It was 
obvious that the action the Government 
had taken in this matter, and their re- 
fusal to grant an investigation, so far 
from being an advantage to the disci- 
pline of the Force, must tend to injure 
it to an extreme extent. In 1882, after 
the necessity for it was practically over 
and Inspector Murphy’s alleged insub- 
ordinate conduct had ceased, Murphy 
received favourable mention from his 
superior officers. In that year he ad- 
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dressed a round robin to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant—subsequent to the commenda- 
tion—in his own name and those of four 
other persons in the Constabulary. They 
alleged in the round robin to have evi- 
dence in their possession which would 
tend to incriminate Detective Inspector 
French of the offence for which he was 
recently tried and convicted. The round 
robin was, of course, anonymous, and it 
could not be traced to Inspector Murphy 
at the time. But, in the subsequent 
year, the Government were able to trace 
out that Inspector Murphy was the 
originator of this round robin ; and then 
it was that the charge of drunkenness, 
of which he was admittedly innocent, 
was trumped up against him, owing to 
the necessity which French, the Detec- 
tive Inspector of Constabulary, felt 
under of shielding himself. This charge 
was trumped up against him, and it was 
ordered that he should be brought be- 
fore a Court of Inquiry. The Court of 
Inquiry held its sittings, and, as a re- 
sult, Inspector Murphy was informed 
that he was dismissed the Service, not 
on account of the charge of drunkenness, 
but on account of the alleged acts of 
insubordination committed between the 
years 1875 and 1881. Now, he would 
not—he did not think it necessary— 
explain to the House the manner in 
which the Government obtained infor- 
mation that Inspector Murphy was 
moving, in order to obtain a vindication 
of justice in reference to the man French. 
But they undoubtedly did obtain that 
information, and as soon as they ob- 
tained it proceedings were commenced 
against French, and he was sent to a 
part of the country where it was im- 
possible to entrap him. That course 
of action was successful, and Murphy 
was finally dismissed from the Force, 
after 18 years’ service, without a pen- 
sion, and with his character ruined. 
His (Mr. Parnell’s) hon. Friends had 
pointed out, during the course of this 
debate, in reference to the denial which 
had been repeatedly given on the part 
of the Government, that the five persons 
who signed the round robin of Inspector 
Murphy—that the five names mentioned 
as being the witnesses, or as having evi- 
dence to give of French’s guilt, were 
the five persons who were called on by 
the Inspector General of Constabulary 
immediately French was attacked in 
United Ireland. They were at once sent 
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for and asked for their evidence—asked 
what they knew with regard to French. 
They gave their evidence, and the re- 
sult of it was that the Government were 
able to get up a case against French 
which resulted in his conviction. First 
of all he was suspended, then he was 
convicted, and he was néw suffering the 
punishment of his crimes. He (Mr. 
Parnell) contended that that was a suf- 
ficient answer to he denial of the Go- 
vernment. It proved that the denial of 
the officials in the Constabulary as to 
the receipt of this round robin was not 
true. He maintained that the fact that 
the five men, and only the five men, 
who were mentioned in the round robin 
by Inspector Murphy as being important 
witnesses were called in by the Inspector 
General of Constabulary—who was one 
of the persons to whom the round robin 
was addressed—immediately the attack 
was made on French showed that the 
denial of the authorities was not true. 
How was it that the Constabulary au- 
thorities hit upon these five men, and 
only these five—that they did not call 
six, seven, or eight persons? Why did 
they not call three out of the five? Why 
was it that they called these five men, 
and none others, as witnesses against 
French on the preliminary inquiry and 
investigation they made as to the man’s . 
character in the Force? It was mani- 
fest that it must have been in conse- 
quence of the round robin which they 
had received, and which had not mis- 
carried in the post—which had been 
sent by Inspector Murphy both to Earl 
Spencer and to the Inspector General 
of Constabulary. It was manifest that 
it was this round robin which enabled 
the authorities to put their hands on the 
five men whose testimony it was neces- 
sary for them to obtain in order to get 
at the clues and proofs of French’s guilt. 
It was manifest that it was from this 
document of Murphy’s that the Consta- 
bulary authorities had got their infor- 
mation, and that it was this document 
that first put it into their headsin Dublin 
Castle to prosecute this unfortunate man 
to his doom and to his ruin. It was 
evident that this matter could not be 
left where it was. It was true the Go- 
vernment had only lately come into 
Office, and that it might not, perhaps, 
have been expected by them that this 
matter would have been reached that 
night, the Motion not having had the 
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first place in the Order Book, and that 
it might not have been possible for them 
to fully consider this very great and 
very important question. Undoubtedly 
it was a disagreeable thing for a Govern- 
ment which had lately come into power 
to reverse the acts of its Predecessors or 
to throw discredit upon them, especially 
in reference to so serious a matter as the 
administration of law and order in Ire- 
land. But he thought that the Govern- 
ment ought to be strong enough even to 
do that. They had already reversed the 
policy and the acts of their Predecessors 
in a much more important matter than 
an inquiry into the question of the dis- 
missal of such an humble individual as 
Inspector Murphy. The question of the 
renewal of the Prevention of Crime Act 
was of ten thousand fold more import- 
ance, regarding the whole government 
of Ireland, than the yielding of assent 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend would 
be; and he did think that if they were 
strong enough — and he believed the 
result would prove that the Government 
were strong enough—to do without the 
Prevention of Crime Act in Ireland— 
that the result of their action in that 
respect would be its justification. If 
the Government had been strong enough 
to do that, he maintained that they were 
strong enough to grant an inquiry into 
the case of Inspector Murphy. They 
ought to be ten thousand times stronger 
than the necessity of such a case; and 
he submitted that until the Irish Mem- 
bers had received some better answer 
from the able Attorney General for Ire- 
land—who undoubtedly had handled 
this case in a way in which it had never 
been handled before by any Irish Law 
Officer—they could not rest satisfied. 
He (Mr. Parnell) had listened to the 
defence which the late Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland had sought to 
make and to the defence which the 
present Irish Attorney General had en- 
deavoured to make; and he was bound 
to say that the last-named right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had handled his 
ease in as able and vigorous a manner 
as it was possible for any man to handle 
one consisting of such wretched ma- 
terials. But he was bound to say that 
although the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had done his best, he had 
not been able to put a face upon it; and 
until the Irish Members had something 
better to meet them than the defence 
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which had been attempted that night by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the defence attempted 
some time ago by the late Attorney 
General, it was manifest that the Irish 
Members, in justice to the people of 
Ireland, who loved fair play, and who 
considered that Inspector Murphy had 
been shamefully ill-treated in this matter, 
and in justice to Inspector Murphy him- 
self, would have again to recur to the 
question. Before he sat down he would 
ask the Government this—whether the 
door was finally closed against justice to 
Inspector Murphy? Would they not 
further reconsider this matter? Impor- 
tant Cabinet Ministers had been present 
that night during a portion of the de- 
bate. During its later stages they had 
had the advantage of the presence of the 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) — who had had 
considerable experience of Irish ad- 
ministration—the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. H. Smith), and the Secre- 
tary of State for India (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). He was bound to say he 
was always pleased when he saw such 
officials as the Home Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those 
others whom he had named, taking any 
interest in an Irish question. He had 
had some experience of the candour and 
fair dealing of the Home Secretary in 
the last Parliament, in very similar cases 
to this; and he had always found the 
right hon. Gentleman’s mind open to 
reason, and had always found him 
anxious to inquire into cases of alleged 
injustice, and to leave no room oropening 
or excuse for saying that justice had not 
been done. And what he would say be- 
fore he sat down was this—Would not 
the Government further consider this 
matter, and if they thought that the 
ease which had been made by the late 
Government and by the present Attorney 
General for Ireland was not of such a 
nature as they ought to rely upon, and 
that the Irish Members had put forward 
not only a primd facie case, but a very 
strong case in proof of their contention 
that Inspector Murphy had been badly 
used, would they not, without, perhaps, 
formally agreeing to a Parliamentary 
Motion on going into Supply, give this 
matter further attention, and see whe- 
ther it was not possible to hold, of their 
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own will and of their own sense of jus- 
tice, this inquiry, which they had re- 
fused on the Motion of his hon. Friend? 
Tar OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wuiu1am Harr Dyxe): I 
should like to say a few words before the 
debate comes to aclose. First of all, I 
desire to answer a question put to me, I 
think, by the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. W. Redmond) in reference to the 
Police Code now existing. I confess I 
have not had time to look at the Code. 
I have consulted the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Holmes); and, so far as 
I understand the question, notice ought 
to be given in a case where an inquiry 
is necessary as to a matter of fact—that 
is to say, where a general charge is 
brought against a constable ; but where 
a case of insubordination occurs which 
is patent to everybody, and which, on 
the face of it, requires no inquiry at all 
—such as writing an insubordinate letter 
—that notice is not necessary. 
Mr. SEXTON: The Code says “ all 
arges.”’ 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: Of 
course, I had fully anticipated, when I 
went to the Irish Office, that all my 
sins, present and to come, would be 
visited on my unworthy head, but that 
that would be the full modicum of the 
visitation I should receive; and I must 
frankly state to the House that this de- 
bate has placed me in a position of some 
difficulty. In the first place, if I am 
asked to reopen a charge which is 
brought against the late Administra- 
tion, I say at once that the position is 
one of extreme embarrassment, because 
a majority of this House has already 
supported the view which the late Go- 
vernment took. Hon. Members from 
Ireland must forgive me if I do not go 
minutely into the circumstances of this 
case. In the first place, I have not had 
time to ascertain them; and, in the next 
place, I do not possess the legal ability 
and acumen of my right hon. and learned 
Friend near me (Mr. Holmes), who, I 
am bound to say, has stated the case 
admirably from our pointof view. But 
there is one point on which I wish to 
rest my judgment in the matter. I 
would simply ask whether Colonel 
Bruce, who is accused of having caused 
the discharge of District Inspector 
Murphy, acted from bond fide motives, 
or from some motive behind in what he 
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did? Iam bound to come to the con- 
clusion that neither in the debate that 
has just taken place, nor in the pre- 
vious debate in Sooo last, or in any 
paper that I have read, can I find any 
trace of suspicion against Colonel Bruce 
to induce me to think that he did not 
act in a perfectly bond fide manner in 
discharging Mr. Murphy. As to the 
letter which is asserted to have been 
posted by Mr. Murphy, and which is as- 
serted never to have been received by 
anybody, it must be borne in mind that 
in dealing with it we are simply dealing 
with a matter of assertion on the one 
side and on the other; and however 
anxious one might be to go into the 
matter, and do justice to both sides, 
after all the case must rest on simple 
assertions. On the one hand. there does 
not seem to me to be any evidence to 
show that this round robin was ever 
posted, or, on the other hand, that it 
was ever received. Ooming back to the 
action of Oolonel Bruce on the discharge 
of Murphy, I find that, long previous to 
the horrible charges against French, 
and their horrible surroundings, and 
before Inspector Murphy moved in that 
matter at all, he was being constantly 
reprimanded for something or other. 
He was reprimanded, I find, in 1875, 
again in 1877, in 1878, in 1879, and 
again in 1881. Therefore, I find that 
in each succeeding year Inspector Murphy 
was reprimanded ; and what strikes me 
is this. Although it may be true that 
the charge of drunkenness was not fully 
sustained, yet it may have formed sufli- 
cient ground, in the mind of Colonel 
Bruce, for his discharge. What I wish 
to put to the Irish Members, and I know 
they will forgive me if I speak plainly 
to them, is this. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) spoke of 
the Government having just come into 
power, and proposing to relax the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act. It has been 
stated, both here and in the other House 
of Parliament, that we are doing this 
of our own will, and entirely upon our 
own responsibility. I say, then, to 
the Members from Ireland that they 
know as well as ourselves what our re- 
sponsibilities will be ; and all I can urge 
is that, if we are to make these conces- 
sions in regard to exceptional legisla- 
tion, it becomes even more imperatively 
our bounden duty in all cases to support 
the Executive as it exists in pans g at 
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this moment. The evidence afforded by 
the papers, and by the previous debate, 
does not give us the least excuse for de- 
clining to support the Executive in Ire- 
land. I have said that we have only a 
cursory knowledge of the matter; but, 
as far as we have dealt with it, we do 
not think we should be justified in grant- 
ing the inquiry asked for by the hon. 
Member for New Ross (Mr. J. Red- 
mond). I will not detain the House 
longer upon the question. I will only add 
that, of course, if any fresh circumstances 
should arise, I do not think it would be 
fair, or right, or just, that we should 
debar ourselves from consenting to an 
inquiry. But, as at present advised, we 
do not see the necessity ; and, on the part 
of the Government, I cannot accede to 
the demand of the hon.. Member. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the spirit of frank- 
ness manifested by the Front Bench 
afforded a marked contrast to the viru- 
lent feeling exhibited by the late Go- 
vernment on the 13th of March. Al- 
though he felt very strongly upon the 
case, he did not think his hon. Friend 
ought to go to a division after the speech 
of the Chief Secretary, who had plainly 
intimated that if any new fact should 
-arise it would still be open to the Go- 
vernment to consent to aninquiry. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that, at 
the present moment, he only possessed a 
cursory gwen 2 of the facts of thecase ; 
and he accepted the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that if hereafter 
new evidence could be furnished a fur- 
ther inquiry would be made. The course 
pursued by the Chief Secretary, although 
the right hon. Gentleman strongly de- 
fended his Executive, was in strong 
contrast to that of his Scotch Prede- 
cessor. On the former occasion the late 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) displayed a most unconciliatory 
spirit, and had stated all the points that 
were calculated to tell against Inspector 
Murphy, without adding one which told 
in his favour. On that oceasion he (Mr. 
Callan) had felt it his duty to read, from 
a document which had been handed to 
him by Mr. Murphy, testimonials to his 
character, which had been given, amon 
others, by Lord Ardilaun, Sir R. J. 
Lynch, and Colonel Chichester. He was 

lad to say that the latter was not an 
Ttchnen, ut an Englishman ; but he 
had read the character given to Mr. 
Murphy by Colonel Chichester, in the 
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hope that the House would attach some 
vale to it, seeing that a few weeks pre- 
viously the same gentleman had given 
the highest character to Earl Spencer. 
and he had thought the House might 
take the two together—quantum valeat. 
If the character given to Earl Spencer 
was of any value, certainly equal value 
ought to attach to a character given to 
Mr. Murphy by the same gentleman. A 
day or two after the debate Colonel 
Chichester sent a letter to him by the 
registered post, impugning his state- 
ment, and asking him upon what autho- 
rity he had made it, and some time after- 
wards a letter from Colonel Chichester 
appeared in the columns of The Free- 
man’s Journal, stating that the statement 
was a gross falsehood. He had borne 
the brunt of that attack patiently; but 
he now held in his hand not only the 
letter sent by Colonel Chichester through 
the registered post, but also the original 
character which Colonel Chichester had 
given to Inspector Murphy. He had 
submitted both to an expert in hand- 
writing, and he was quite prepared to 
prove that the statement made by In- 
spector Murphy and the statement made 
by himself in that House, that Colonel 
Chichester had given this high character 
to Inspector Murphy, were perfectly true. 
He had simply risen for the purpose of 
giving Colonel Chichester another op- 
oo of denying the fact that he 

ad given this character to Inspector 
Murphy; and he would only add that 
the late Chief Secretary to Earl Spencer 
and Colonel Chichester were equally re- 
liable and worthy of credit. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that as 
the hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) had drawn special 
attention to the fact that he was present 
in the House, he wished to say a few 
words before the debate closed. From 
his knowledge of the personal character 
of his relative the Inspector General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, it would 
be easy to convince the House of the 
absurdity of supposing that there could 
be any truth in the charge made against 
him of having wished to conceal the 
abominable crimes which had been com- 
mitted in Dublin during the last few 
years. He particularly wished to draw 
the attention of the House to one of the 
statements which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
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that Mr. Murphy was reprimanded for 
insubordination in 1875 and subsequent 
years. It was long after that date that 
his brother became Inspector General of 
the Irish Constabulary, and therefore he 
could not have been the original pro- 
moter of the charges of insubordina- 
tion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not propose to offer a single remark 
on the case which had been the subject 
of debate that evening; but he simply 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to inquire whether 
the insubordination had not been con- 
doned by repeated favourable Reports, 
on various occasions, under different 
Inspecting Officers, and whether the 
charges on which Mr. Murphy was dis- 
missed had not been trumped up in spite 
of such condonation after the charge of 
drunkenness had failed ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY said, he 
did not see the least objection to making 
such an inquiry as that which the hon. 
Member suggested. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir 
Henry Holland.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury how the Government pro- 
posed to take the Votes which now stood 
for Committee on Monday and subse- 
quent days ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, it 
was proposed on Monday to take the 
Army Estimates; then the reniainder 
of Class III., except the Irish Votes. 
It was thought that it would be more 
convenient to take all the Irish Votes 
on Monday week, and Vote 1 of Class I. 
on Wednesday. The Education Vote 
would be taken on Tuesday. 

Cotonet NOLAN thought it would be 
inconvenient to postpone the Irish Votes 
until Monday week, and he objected to 
their being put off.so that they might 
all be taken together. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnaz. Hickxs-Beacn) said, 
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that of course the Government had no 
wish to do anything that would be in- 
convenient, and perhaps it might be de- 
sirable to proceed with any non-con- 
tentious Vote taking the others as soon 
as they could. Unfortunately Monday 
and Tuesday were already appropriated. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that it appeared 
to him, after a hasty and perhaps imper- 
fect consultation he had been able tohave 
with his hon. Friends, that the course 
suggested by the Financial Secretary 
would be the most convenient—namely, 
that the Irish Votes should not be taken 
until Monday week. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to proceed with any 
non-contentious Votes that night there 
would be no objection. 

Tae SECRETARY 1ro tue TREA- 
SURY said, he should be glad to take 
any non-contentious Votes in Class IIT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not take the non-conten- 
tious Votes on Monday week equally 
well ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY said, he had no intention of 
pressing it. It was only a matter which 
had suggested itself. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that there 
were two postponed Votes in Class II., 
and others in Class ITI. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY said, that was so. He wished to 
know if there were any non-contentious 
Votes in Olass IIT. ? 

Mr. SEXTON: No. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (TERM OF 
IMPRISONMENT) BILL.—[Brx 180.] 


(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HEALY said, there were one or 
two matters in the Bill which required 
amendment in Committee. One of them 
was a piece of bad drafting, for the Bill 
spoke of a person ‘‘in custody else- 
where than in prison,” He did not see 
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how a man could be in custody except 
in prison. Then, again, cases often 
came under his notice of convictions 
quashed by certiorari. Now the law in 
Ireland was that a man must lie in 
prison while the case was being argued ; 
and he thought it would be a good thing 
if the Bill were to provide that if a case 
of certiorari arose the man should be 
held to bail pending the decision. He 
thought the provisions of the Bill were 
not sufficiently wide to carry that, and 
he therefore hoped they would be 
amended in the way he had described. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
Resolution [July 9] reported, and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Anruur 
Orway, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuzrqver, 


and Sir Henry Hoitanp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 229.] 


MOTIONS. 
—o—_ 
CHOLERA. HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Notan, Bill to enable 
the sanitary authorities in Ireland to take 
possession of land for the erection of tem- 
porary Cholera Hospitals, ordered to be brought 
in by Colonel Noxan, Mr. Suz, and % 
Biecar. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 231.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (sHIPSs, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anruvn Batrovr, Bill 
to amend the *‘ Public Health Act, 1875,” in 
relation to Shipsand Port Sanitary Authorities, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arraur Bat- 
rour and Mr. Sruart-Wort ey. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 230.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 13th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.)—Pvustic Biris—First Reading— 
Prince Henry of Battenberg’s Naturaliza- 
tion *; Turnpike Acts Continuance * (174) ; 
Local Loans (Sinking Funds)* (175); 
Housing of the Working Classes (England) * 
177). 

Beloct Committee — Waterworks Clauses Act 
i Amendment (127), The Lord Saint 

wald added. 


Mr. Healy 
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Committee — Local Government i . 
name Ree. 4)* (147); Tramways Provi- 
sional ers (No. 2)* (156) ; ways 
Provisional Orders (No. 3)* 157); Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order * (148) ; 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders * (114) ; 
Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (131-176). 

Committee — Report — India Loan 
(£10,000,000) * (164). 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) * 
155); Elementary Education Provisional 

rder Confirmation (London)* (79), and 
passed, 


NEW PEERS. 


Mervyn Edward, Viscount Powers- 
court in that part ofthe United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland, K.P., having been created 
Baron Powerscourt, of Powerscourt in 
the county of Wicklow— 


Anthony Henley, Baron Henley in 
that part of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland called Ire- 
land, having been created Baron North- 
ington, of Watford in the county of 
Northampton— 

The Right Honourable Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, K.C.8.I., C.I.E., a Member 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, having been created Baron 
Hobhouse, of Hadspen in the county of 
Somerset— 

Were (in the usual manner) introduced. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 65.) 
(The Earl Spencer.) 
RESOLUTION. 


Eart SPENCER, in rising to move 
that the Bill be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, said, that 
the question involved was one of great 
importance to Ireland, and also affected 
the Standing Orders of the House. 
Some explanation was, therefore, re- 
quired of him in asking that the Bill, 
which had already been referred to a 
Private Bill Committee, should be com- 
mitted to a Oommittee of the Whole 
House. The Bill related to a scheme 
called the Cork, Coachford, and Blarney 
Light Railway. It was introduced under 
the Tramways General (Ireland) Act of 
1883, an Act intended to develop com- 
munication between different parts of 
Ireland. It incorporated various pro- 
visions of previous Acts relating to 
tramways, which were passed in 1860 
and 1861, but added important provisions 
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with regard to local and Imperial gua- 
rantees, and enabled the Imperial Go- 
vernmeut to join the Local Authorities 
in the carrying out of schemes. The 
Act enabled any promoter of a tramway 
scheme to bring the scheme before the 
Grand Jury of the county where the 
tramway was to be made, before whom 
counsel might appear. The Grand Jury 
in such case had full power to hear the 
promoters and opponents, just as in the 
case of an ordinary Provisional Order. 
After the Grand Jury had heard the 
scheme discussed, and had passed the 
Order, it went up to the Privy Council 
in Ireland. The Board of Works and 
the Treasury were required to make a 
Report on the line to the Privy Council ; 
and after that had been done, if the 
scheme was not opposed, that ended the 
matter. If, however, the line was still 
opposed, an Order was required to con- 
firm it, and the scheme consequently 
went before the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council. Ifthe Privy Council approved 
the scheme, it then came before Par- 
liament as an Order to be confirmed. 
In the Act of 1869 there was a section 
—Section 14—which distinctly stated 
that all these Orders were to be treated 
with every respect as Public Bills. He 
did not propose to go into the merits 
of the particular Bill the subject of the 
Order; but he would state shortly what 
was the procedure followed. The scheme 
was taken before the Grand Jury of the 
county of Cork and the Grand Jury of 
the county of the City of Cork, both of 
which bodies were interested in the mea- 
sure. The Grand Juries having sat for 
two days considering the scheme, and 
hearing the case for the promoters and 
opponents, unanimously passed an Order 
in favour of it. It was then found that 
some irregularity had taken place in 
the Order, and a short Act of Parliament 
had to be passed to rectify it. After 
that Act was passed, the measure again 
went before the Grand Jury, and they 
again unanimously passed a present- 
ment in favour of it. It then went 
before the Privy Council, where its 
merits were inquired into by three very 
distinguished members of that body— 
namely, Mr. Justice Lawson, Lord Jus- 
tice Fitzgibbon, and Vice Chancellor 
Chatterton. They also sat for two days, 
and having heard counsel for and against 
the measure, unanimously passed the 
scheme. Now, under one of the Stand- 
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ing Orders of their Lordships’ House— 
namely, Order 95—it was laid down 
that every opposed Provisional Order 
should be referred to a Private Bill 
Committee consisting of five Peers. 
This was called a Provisional Order Bill, 
and under this Standing Order it was, 
for the third time, referred to an autho- 
rity for investigation. Counsel were 
heard for and against the Bill, and wit- 
nesses were called and examined. This 
third inquiry was at Westminster. This 
course, he ventured to point out, was 
not consistent with the 14th section of 
the Act of 1860. Provisional Orders 
were of various kinds—they were granted 
under the Labourers Act of last year, 
under the Public Health Act, 1878, 
and several others under the Act of 
1860. No reference was made in the 
Act of 1860 to a Private Bill Committee 
of their Lordships’ House. Under the 
Act of 1860, the schemes brought for- 
ward were of a public, and not of a 
rivate, character. If their Lordships 
ooked at the way the inquiries were 
carried out, they would see that these 
schemes were different altogether from 
those for which Provisional Orders were 
obtained under other Acts. There was 
the unprecedented mode of investigating 
a Bill and of bringing it before the 
Privy Council in Ireland, before whom 
counsel for and against the scheme 
were heard. He, therefore, thought it 
was the intention of the Act of 1860 to 
have the cases heard locally, and not to 
have them brought before Private Bill 
Committees of their Lordships’ House. 
He pointed out that it would always be 
in the power of their Lordships to chal- 
lenge a Bill when it was brought before 
them in the House, and send it to a 
Committee ; but if all Orders under 
these Bills were referred as a matter of 
course to Private Bill Committees, in- 
stead of encouraging improvements in 
Ireland as they ought to do, they would 
impede improvements. He maintained 
that this was a Public and not a Private 
Bill, and that the interests of the rate- 
payers had been most carefully looked 
after locally and before the Irish Privy 
Council. There was no precedent for such 
a procedure as had been followed in this 
case. There had been no fewer than 
four inquiries held on this Bill. Thus, 
the intentions of the Acts of 1860 and 
1883 had been frustrated, and instead 
of facilities having been afforded for the 
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construction of light railways and tram- 
ways, which were so much needed in 
Ireland, penalties were, in effect, im- 
posed. These costly and elaborate in- 
uiries had spread consternation in the 
South of Ireland. He would only add 
that nothing would do Ireland more 
good than the encouragement of such 
enterprizes as the one before them ; and 
if their projectors were discouraged, one 
of the Post methods of improving Ire- 
land would be destroyed. He hoped 
their Lordships would agree to the Re- 
solution he now begged to move. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House.” 
—(The Earl Spencer.) 


Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Repesparez) said, he felt it 
his duty to oppose the Motion. It was 
rather extraordinary that for the first 
time they should be asked to determine 
what should be done in relation to an 
Act passed in 1860. What the noble 
Earl proposed was contrary to the Stand- 
ing Order and the practice of the House. 
The Bill referred to was discussed by a 
Committee of that House, and was re- 
jected by that Committee more than a 
month ago. The Standing Order was 
distinct that this was a Private and not 
a Public Bill, and it was clear the ques- 
tion had been disposed of. 

Lorp FITZGERALD contended that 
the Bill was essentially a publie one, and 
that a grave error had been committed 
in taking possession of it in the Private 
Bill Department. When all the condi- 
tions imposed by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council were fulfilled, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was obliged to take up the Bill 
as a public one, and the Statute directed 
that it should be dealt with in all re- 
spects as a public measure. The object 
of the Act of 1883, which incorporated 
the Act of 1860, was to give every encou- 
ragement to these small undertakings, 
and to relieve them of the enormous 
cost which attached to the investigation 
before the Private Bill Committee of the 
House. He knew one small undertaking 
where the investigation failed, but had 
cost £14,000, and it might have obtained 
legal sanction at home for an expendi- 
ture not exceeding £500. When the 
Act in question was passed it was pointed 
out that what was wanted was a system 
of light railways, the merits of which 
could be investigated on the spot—rail- 
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ways which would be of great service 
in conveying the agricultural produce of 
Ireland. After a scheme had been exa- 
mined on the spot by the Grand Jury, 
who could tell in five minutes whether it 
was a project that ought or ought not to 
pass, and again investigated before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, it would be unjust and unneces- 
sary to have further inquiry in Parlia- 
ment. The Standing Order referred to 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Redesdale) related to Private Bills, but 
this was not a Private Bill; and he 
(Lord Fitzgerald) contended that the 
Standing Order was not intended to 
apply to such a Bill as this, which had 
none of the characteristics of a Pro- 
visional Order Bill, and was more pro- 
perly to be called a Bill to confirm an 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
cil. If there was no opposition to one 
of these tramway schemes it became the 
law of the land without the intervention 
of a Confirmation Act. The House would 
be going in the teeth of the letter and 
substance of an Act of Parliament if 
they determined on considering this as 
a Private Bill. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN said, he remem- 
bered that when last year he was most 
anxious to have an alteration made in a 
Bill of this character, the noble Lord 
the late President of the Council (Lord 
Carlingford) said the proper time to 
make this alteration would be when 
the Bill was before the Select Com- 
mittee. 


Lorv CARLINGFORD: 


wrong. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN : The noble Lord 
on that occasion said that it would be 
dangerous to say that the Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bills were to be 
treated as Bills which could not be op- 
posed in their Lordships’ House. He 
(Lord Inchiquin) considered that if they 
refused to send the present Bill before 
a Private Bill Committee they would be 
taking away many of the safeguards 
they now possessed fur proper inquiry. 
It would be most dangerous if these 
Bills could not be opposed before their 
Lordships’ Select Committee. The mea- 
sure was merely a Public Bill in the 
sense that it was contained in a Pro- 
visional Order. If their Lordships re- 
fused to send those Provisional Orders 
before a Private Bill Committee they 
would be breaking down all the safe- 
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guards of legislation. The appeal in 
such a case as this ought to lie, not to 
the Privy Council, but to Parliament. 
Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
matter was one of exteme importance, 
because if their Lordships wished to 
affirm a practice which was opposed to a 
Public Act of Parliament, in a matter 
which largely affected the local interests 
of an important Irish district, they 
would be giving an immense impulse 
to the claim for a greater degree of 
local self-government in Ireland. The 
proposal of the noble Lord opposite 
was opposed to both the spirit and 
letter of the Act of 1860. The effect 
of not agreeing to the Motion of the 
noble Earl beside him would be that 
Parliament, after making elaborate pro- 
visions to enable these public works 
to be executed, and after providing 
safeguards for their authorization in a 
way not required in other cases, would 
convert these elaborate provisions into 
additional obstacles and additional 
sources of expense by requiring parties 
to come over from Ireland to England 
with their witnesses, and to submit 
again to the inquiry which had been 
conducted inIreland. The clause in the 
Act of 1860 provided, in a manner dif- 
ferent from anything to be found in any 
of the ordinary Acts as to Provisional 
Orders, that a Billto confirm an Order of 
the Irish Privy Council made under it, 
which only needed Parliamentary con- 
firmation when opposed, should be 
“treated in all respects as a Public 
Bill.” What had been done, no doubt 
through inadvertence, was to treat this, 
in every material respect, in the same 
manner as if it had been a Private Bill. 
Nothing could be more directly con- 
trary to the Act. And why had this 
been done? Simply because the Stand- 
ing Orders.of this House, as to Private 
Bills, were, in general terms, made appli- 
cable to Bills for confirming Provisional 
Orders. But the Act of 1860 did not, 
as far as the letter went, call an Order in 
Council, made under it, a Provisional 
Order ; and, as to the substance, not only 
was it beyond the competency of this 
House, by any Standing Order, to repeal 
an Act of Parliament, but the Standing 
Order clearly had reference to those 
cases only, which were numerous, in 
which Acts of Parliament, authorizing 
Provisional Orders to be made, subject 
to confirmation, had expressly directed 
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that, when opposed, they shovld be 
dealt with as in the case of Private 
Bills. He had referred to these Acts, 
and he had made out a list of not less 
than ten of them, including the English 
and Irish Public Health Acts, and the 
English Tramways Act, which contained 
clauses to that effect. Nothing could be 
in more direct contrast than these Acts, 
and the Irish Tramways Act of 1860. No 
doubt, any Public Bill might be referred 
to a Select Committee; but that could 
only be done upon Notice given by the 
House itself; and if any Motion to refer 
this Bill to such a Committee had been 
made, the House might, and no doubt 
would, have been asked to reject it, on 
the ground that, by granting it without 
some very special reason, they would 
defeat many of the best objects of the 
Tramways Acts. 

Tue Marqvess or BRISTOL said, 
in answer to the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Fitzgerald), that, so far as he 
knew, the Committee had no objection 
to the guarantee rate. They rejected 
the Bill simply on the merits, and would 
have done so whether the Bill involved 
a guarantee or whether it did not. 

Lorp CLINTON said, he hoped the 
House would not assent to the proposal 
of the noble Earl. He had been a Mem- 
ber of the Committee to which this 
Provisional Order had been referred ; 
and the Committee considered that it 
would be exceedingly hard on the 
ratepayers of the district, who had ex- 
ercised their right of coming to Parlia- 
ment, if the evidence, which had satisfied 
the Committee that the Order ought not 
to be proceeded with, should be alto- 
gether ignored, and the unanimous de- 
cision of the Committee set aside. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, if the question turned 
on the merits of this particular Bill he 
should not interfere; but it was very 
obvious that the Standing Order had a 
wider application than this particular 
measure, It was obvious that the 
framers of the Statute intended to sub- 
stitate for the ordinary and somewhat 
cumbersome proceeding of a Private Bill 
some compendious form of local investi- 
gation ; and he thought it must be as- 
sumed that the Legislature, in passing 
the Bill in the form in which it stood, 
was familiar with the distinction be- 
tween Private and Public Bill legislation. 
The Act of 1860 distinctly said that these 
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and surely this meant that they were not 
to be treated as Private Bills. He could 
not help saying that he heartily con- 
curred in the argument of the noble and 
learned Earl (the Earl of Selborne). 
Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
greatest possible confusion had been 
caused by two Acts that had been 
hurriedly passed at the very end of the 
Session of 1883, with the very best in- 
tentions, but with unsatisfactory results 
—namely, the Tramways Act and the 
Labourers Act. In regard to this Bill, 
it had disappeared from their Lord- 
ships’ Paper a month ago. If it were 
to be revived at all now, it ought to be 
by a Motion to refer it back to the same 
Committee, or to refer it to another 
Select Committee; but he hoped they 
would not agree to proceed with it as a 
ep measure. On the whole, ‘they 
ad better abide by the decision of the 
Committee, and leave the matter where 


it stood. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 95; Not-Contents 20: 
Majority 75. 


Resolved in the affirmative ; Bill com- 
mitted accordingly to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 6.) 
(The Lord Cariingford.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD, in moving 
that the House go into Committee on 
the Bill, said, that it had been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee contrary 
to his own recommendation to the House, 
his desire having been that their Lord- 
ships should deal with the Bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. In Com- 
mittee the Bill had been considerably 
altered. The Select Committee struck 
out those provisions of the Bill which 
they all knew produced the rejection of 
the Bill on its second reading last year, 
and led to its reference to a Select Com- 
mittee this year. He regretted the re- 
jection by the Select Committee of some 
of these provisions of the Bill; but they 
had been rejected by very large majori- 
ties and supported by very small mino- 
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rities. While regretting some of these 
rovisions, he did not intend to ask their 
rdships to restore them. He refrained 
from so doing, because he knew, and 
their Lordships knew, that it would be 
a mere formality if he were to make such 
a proposal. On the other hand, he did 
not intend to drop the Bill, because he 
believed that the Bill as it stood, as it 
had come back from the Select Commit- 
tee, was a useful measure, and one that 
might well be passed into law. When 
last year he presented this Bill, he 
stated that he did it mainly on the 
ground that it contained certain pro- 
visions which he looked upon as im- 
portant, and of which he heartily ap- 
proved, the principal one being the 
introduction of the ballot into Poor Law 
electionsin Ireland. He did not intend 
now to go into the merits of the Bill, 
which had already been largely can- 
vassed, and upon which a large amount 
of evidence had been taken by the Select 
Committee. One observation only he 
wished to make, which was this—that 
the general effect of that evidence upon 
his mind was to show that the impor- 
tance of those provisions which had 
been rejected, such as those dealing with 
the machinery of the proxy vote, and 
the proportion of ex officio Guardians 
upon Boards of Guardians, had been 
exaggerated upon both sides, looking at 
the question from the point of view of the 
administration and economy of the Poor 
Law. They had been exaggerated both 
by the popular Party, and what might 
be called the landlord Party; and the 
explanation of this was that the contest 
between these Parties was a political 
one. That was the general impression 
left upon his own mind by the evidence 
given upon the subject. Although, 
under special circumstances, and in a 
time of great excitement, there had been 
here and there some unjustifiable expen- 
diture of public money by the elected 
Guardians, on the whole the interest of 
the two classes was undoubtedly the 
same—namely, that of keeping down the 
rates and of administering the Poor Law 
at the least expense. Before very long 
these questions must come up again for 
consideration. No doubt they would soon 
have to be settled in one way or another 
in connection with the re-organization 
of county government in Ireland, which 
they all knew could not be long deferred. 
Under all these circumstances he moved 
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their Lordships to pass the Bill as it 
stood. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( The Lord 
Carlingford.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
did not object to the Bill; but it was not 
required as an improvement to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. The result 
would be that exactly the same class of 
Guardians would be elected as had been 
elected before, and would perform their 
duties in exactly the same manner. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that, no doubt, many of the pro- 
visions of this Bill were most useful; 
but those which had been cut out of it 
could not have been passed with any 
fairness to those who paid by far the 
greater portion of the rates. For the 
last five years the Land League had 
been endeavouring to get possession of 
all the Boards of Guardians, and there 
was no doubt that rates were sometimes 
intentionally raised in order to punish 
landlords; and, under those circum- 
stances, to reduce the representation of 
Jandlords and to take away the right of 
voting by proxy would be very unjust. 


Motion agreed to: House in Commit- 
tee accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 3 severally agreed to. 


PART I. 
Poor Law Execrions. 
Clauses 4 to 7 severally agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Certain sections of the Ballot 
Act to be incorporated in order). 

On the Motion of The Marquess of 
WarerrorD, the following Amendment 
made :— 

In page 2, line 38, leave out clause 8, and 
insert : 

** Sections three, four, and nine of the Ballot 
Act, 1872, shall be incorporated in this Act, 
and shall apply to the election of poor law 
guardians in the same manner as if elections of 
poor law guardians were expressly mentioned 
therein. 

“The following enactment shall be made 
with respect to personation at elections of poor 
law guardians : 

‘“* A person shall be deemed to be guilty of the 
offence of personation who applies for a ballot 
paper in the name of some other person for 
whom he is not entitled to act as proxy, whether 
that name be that of a person living or dead, cr 
of a fictitious person, or, who having voted once 
in his own behalf at any such election, applies 
at the same election for a ballot paper in his 
own name. 
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‘*The offence of personation, or of aiding, 
abetting, counselling, or procuring the commis- 
sion of the offence of personation by any person 
shall be a felony, and any person convicted 
thereof shall be punished by imprisonment for 
aterm not exceeding two years, together with 
hard labour. It shall be the duty of the return- 
ing officer to institute a prosecution against any 
person whom he may believe to have béen guilty 
of personation, or of aiding, abetting, coun- 
selling, or procuring the commission of the 
offence of personation by any person at the 
election for which he is returning officer, and 
the costs and expenses of the prosecutor and the 
witnesses in such case, together with compensa- 
tion for their trouble and loss of time, shall be 
allowed by the court in the same manner in 
which courts are empowered to allow the same 
in cases of felony.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Regulations as to claims to 
vote by proxy). 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
proposed an Amendment to the clause, 
for the purpose of giving the right of 
proxy voting to occupiers as well as 
owners in electoral divisions in which 
they did not reside. He explained that 
the Amendment had been drawn up in 
consultation with the Chairman of the 
Select Committee on the Bill, and that 
it had been brought forward in conse- 
quence of evidence given at that inquiry. 
The witnesses had given the Committee 
to understand that they had no great 
objection to proxy voting, provided the 
privilege were allowed to occupiers as 
well as owners. If this Amendment 
were not accepted, under the new elec- 
toral system, some of the voters would 
have to be walking over the district 
throughout the day of the election if 
they happened to have farms in dif- 
ferent parts. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, line 7, leave out (“After the com- 
mencement of this Act,’’) and insert (‘‘ The 
eighty-fourth section of the Act of the first and 
second years of the reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, chapter fifty-six, shall be and the same 
is hereby amended; and henceforth it shall be 
lawful for any ratepayer, from time to time, by 
writing under his hand in the prescribed man- 
ner, to appoint any person to vote as his proxy 
in respect of any property in the actual occupa- 
tion of such ratepayer which is not situated in 
the electoral division in which the said rate- 
payer has his usual place of residence: Pro- 
vided always, that.””)—( The Marquess of Water- 
Jord.) 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD said, he con- 
sidered the Amendment would be an 
improvement in the Billi. 
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Tue Eart or MILLTOWN observed, 
that the Amendment removed the only 
valid objection which had been given 
before the Select Committee to proxy 
voting—namely, that it was an invi- 
dious distinction in favour of one class 
of voters. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
WarerrorD, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 3, line 11, leave out 
(‘not in his actual occupation.’’) 


Tae Marquess or WATERFORD 
moved an Amendment, giving occupiers 
as well as owners power to vote by 
proxy, provided that the rates be paid 
two months before the day of election. 


Amendment moved, 

In line 16, leave out (‘‘ prior to the date of 
said election,”’) and insert (“previous to the 
day on which he shall claim to vote. The 
nineteenth section of the Act of the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, chapter eighty-three, 
shall be and the same is hereby repealed; and 
after the commencement of this Act no occupier 
rated to the poor rate, and no owner or imme- 
diate lessor rated under the provisions of the 
Act of the sixth and seventh years of Her Ma- 
jesty, chapter ninety-two, or of the Act of the 
twelfth and thirteenth years of Her Majesty, 
chapter ninety-one, or of the Act of the twelfth 
and thirteenth years of Her Majesty, chapte: 
one hundred a four, and the twenty-fifth an 
twenty-sixth years of Her Majesty, chapter 
eighty-three, shall be entitled to vote in the elec- 
tion of Guardians unless he shall two months 
before the day of voting have paid all the poor 
rates made and assessed upon him, except such 
as shall have been made or become due within 
six calendar months immediately such voting.’’) 
—(The Marquess of Waterford.) 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD considered 
that the Amendment was a restriction 
of the present privileges of ratepayers 
in regard to voting. 

Lorp MONK BRETTON said, he 
concurred in the principle of the Amend- 
ment, because time was necessary to en- 
able the Returning Officer to make out 
and revise his lists properly ; but whe- 
ther two months were requisite he would 
not undertake to say. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD suggested 
that one month would be sufficient. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, it was important that the Returning 
Officers should have time to make out 
the lists of voters. However, he would 
accept the alteration to one month. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
two mouths was recommended by the 
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Select Committee; and he protested 
against an important Amendment like 
this being brought forward and accepted 
without any Notice. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 176.) 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRE- 
LAND)—PURCHASE OF HOLDINGS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv CASTLETOWN, in rising to 
inquire of Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether during the proceedings in the 
case of a sale of a holding to a tenant 
before the Landed Estates Court on 
Tuesday 21st June it was stated by the 
tenant that he was prepared to give a 
certain price for the holding, but was 
debarred from doing so by the action of 
the Land Commissioners, who, refusing 
to advance three-fourths of the purchase 
money, would only advance two-thirds, 
sheltering themselves behind the Act of 
1870; whether Judge Flanagan, as re- 
ported, stated with reference to this— 
“Then you might just as well have 
passed no Act at all;” and concluded 
the case with these words— 

‘** Those, then, interested in this case are to 
suffer because while the tenant was prepared to 
give £200 if advanced three-fourths of the 
purchase money under the terms of the statute, 
he will only give £180 now, as the Commis- 
sioners reduced their advance to two-thirds ;’’ 
whether other cases of similar obstruc- 
tive action on the part of the Commis- 
sion have not been brought under the 
notice of the Irish Department of the 
late Government; and, finally, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
any steps to force the Land Commission 
to utilize such powers as it possesses for 
facilitating the sale and purchase of 
land ; or whether, if this is impossible, 
they do not think it would be advisable 
to appoint a Commission, with plenary 
powers, to carry out the provisions of 
the Purchase Clauses of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, in a liberal and ex- 
peditious manner? said, that since he 
had given Notice of his intention to put 
these Questions to the Government on 
tho subject of the proceedings in the 
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Landed Estates Court and the action of 
the Land Commission, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had announced in the 
other House the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce a Pur- 
chase Bill. He would, therefore, reserve 
most of what he had to say until that 
Bill was before their Lordships’ House. 
He must, however, point out the diffi- 
culty of the present position, which was 
proved by the necessity of his Question, 
and he desired to draw public attention 
most urgently to this matter. The Court 
was established many years ago to carry 
out the sale of estates, and subsequently 
a Commission was appointed in 1851 
with special power to facilitate the sale 
of land from owner to occupier; and 
yet both of them came to almost a dead- 
lock, owing to some legal crotchet and 
over a trumpery case. This occurred, 
too, at a time when it was essential that 
the sale of land should be expedited. 
Surely it was time for the Government 
to intervene for the purpose of clearing 
up this absurd difficulty. If the two 
bodies he had named were helpless let 
us get rid of them, and put another 
body, or an effective amalgamation of 
both, in their place. This was not the 
only instance which had occurred of this 
kind of deadlock, and he felt sure he 
was correct in stating that similar cases 
had been brought privately or officially 
under the notice of the late Govern- 
ment. The Landed Estates Court and 
the Land Commission cost the country a 
large sum, and yet their administration 
was so defective that they could not 
carry out the sale of a holding of the 
value of £200 without all this sparring 
and legal warfare. The whole thing 
was at present a farce ; he only hoped it 
might not end in a tragedy for both 
owner and occupier. The Land Act. 
though perhaps well-intentioned, had 
thus far failed to settle the Land Ques- 
tion. That questioncould only besettled 
definitely by a liberal and workable 
Purchase Bill. Both sides—owner and 
occupier—were ready to come to terms. 
The case cited in the Question of which 
he had given Notice proved this. Both 
were, however, waiting to see what the 
final offer of the Government would be. 
Their Lordships must remember that 
land was the only marketable and, at 
the same time, the only valuable com- 
modity in many parts of Ireland. This 
was proved by the exorbitant prices given 
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for tenants’ interests. Land must, there- 
fore, be made saleable. In conclusion, 
he asked their Lordships to bear one 
point in mind which had special re- 
ference to the introduction of the Pur- 
chase Bill—namely, that there must be 
no placing the charge for money ad- 
vanced under such Bill upon Ireland or 
on the local rates. The question was an 
Imperial one as long as Ireland re- 
mained part of the Empire, and as such 
it must be treated. He knew that there 
were those who thought otherwise, and 
who with a fatuity which was unintelli- 
gible to him thought they could fasten 
upon Ireland a burden which the Empire 
must bear as long as Ireland contributed 
one farthing to Imperial taxation. He 
should reserve any further remarks upon 
the subject until the Purchase Bill 
reached that House. 

Toe Maravess or WATERFORD 
said, the Questions seemed to him to be 
entirely on the subject of the Purchase 
Clauses of the Land Act. Her Majesty’s 
Government hoped to be able to intro- 
duce a Bill dealing with Land Purchase 
in Ireland; and, under the circumstances, 
it would be very much better to await 
the introduction of that Bill before in- 
sisting upon an answer to those Ques- 
tions on the Paper. Some of the Ques- 
tions put by the noble Lord, he was 
informed, were not accurate in the state- 
ment of facts embodied in them. The 
late Government had showed that they 
were not satisfied with the manner in 
which the Purchase Clauses had worked 
by bringing in a Bill on the subject last 
year, and by promising one for the pre- 
sent year. Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment were prepared to bring in 
such a measure, which demonstrated 
that they also were of opinion that the 
Purchase Clauses had not worked satis- 
factorily. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, that after 
the remarks of the noble Marquess he 
would willingly postpone his Questions 
on the subject. 


SCOTLAND—THE CASTLE ROCK, 
EDINBURGH. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BALFOUR, in rising to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the case that the War 
Office contemplate making extensive al- 
terations in, and additions to, the build- 
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ings now situated on the Castle Rock of 
inburgh; and, if so, whether any 
opportunity will be given to Members 
of either House of Parliament, and 
others interested, of expressing any opi- 
nion upon the design which it is pro- 
posed to adopt before the Government 
is finally committed to it? said, he un- 
derstood it was the intention of the War 
Office to make some considerable altera- 
tions in, and additions to, the buildings 
on the Castle Rock of Edinburgh, and 
chiefly upon the eastern side of the rock 
near the entrance to the Castle. He 
believed it was proposed to build some 
guard rooms and court martial rooms, 
and some other accommodation which 
was required for the troops in the 
Castle, while some further alterations 
were to be made at a point near the 
porteullis gateway. The importance of 
the matter would appear to their Lord- 
ships when he told them that that point 
of the Castle Rock would be visible 
along the whole length of Princes 
Street, and any buildings which were put 
up there must always be an eyesore if 
they were not buildings of a proper kind. 
He understood that the money for this 
work had actually been voted by Parlia- 
ment, and what he was anxious about was 
that the proposed buildings should not 
be put up, or, at least, that the Go- 
vernment should not commit themselves 
to any particular design, until the mat- 
ter had been fully considered. He had 
considerable suspicion of plans of this 
kind drawn up by unprofessional archi- 
tects, and he understood that the plans 
for the proposed buildings had been 
drawn up by an engineer, and not by 
anyone who had made a particular study 
of the question. It was of the utmost 
importance that those who knew Edin- 
burgh well, and those who knew the 
class of buildings which it was desirable 
to erect on the Castle Rock, should have 
an opportunity of seeing what the War 
Office proposed to do. His noble Friend 
(Viscount Bury), with great courtesy, 
showed him a photograph of the Castle 
and a design of the proposed build- 
ings. The drawings which he had had 
an opportunity of seeing would not re- 
move the objection he entertained. So 
far as he could judge, the proposed 
buildings seemed to him to be an imita- 
tion—and a rather poor imitation—of 
what was called the old Scottish baro- 
nial style of architecture, which, in his 
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opinion, was quite out of keeping with 
the buildings now on the Castle k, 
and would be a great eyesore from 
Princes Street. He did not say that 
the buildings which went to form the 
Castle of Edinburgh were in all respects 
very beautiful, or everything that they 
ought to be; but he thought this was 
eminently a case in which it was better 
to bear the ills they had than fly to 
others that they knew not of. It did not 
seem to him that this was a time when 
it was desirable to make very great 
additions or extensions to the buildings 
on the Castle Rock. Some portions of 
the Castle were of great historical and 
antiquarian interest; and while these 
should be preserved, he did not think it 
was desirable to make any great addi- 
tions to the present buildings unless on 
a settled and comprehensive plan. If 
more accommodation was required, he 
thought it would be better to face the 
question of removing the military centre 
to another place, and leave the Castle in 
charge of a garrison, and use it chiefly 
for stores and such like. He would 
respectfully and earnestly urge his 
noble Friend that nothing should be done 
to the buildings now on the Castle Rock 
without the most mature consideration, 
and without a full opportunity given for 
opinions being expressed on the part of 
those who had real intimate knowledge 
of the Castle. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
before the noble Viscount answered the 
Question of his noble Friend, he should 
like to put a Question of which he had 
given private Notice. He should like 
to know whether any steps had been 
taken to clean out the old Parliament 
House, which was now used as an 
hospital in Edinburgh Castle? This 
question was brought before the late 
Government ; but nothing hai been done 
in the matter at all, except that strict 
inquiries had been made into the condi- 
tion of the old Parliament House. It 
turned out that the hall was still in 
existence, and very much as it was in 
the old days of the Scotch Parliament. 
It had now been converted into an 
hospital, and it had been sub-divided into 
different wards and rooms. He was 
told by those who knew that nothing 
could be more inconvenient as an hos- 
pital than the present building. The 
patients had no place where they could 
walk about and get fresh air, except a 
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small court in Edinburgh Castle, near 
where the regalia was kept, which was 
filled from week to week during the 
summer with tourists. He did not think 
that was a right place for an hospital, 
and he was informed that there would 
be no practical difficulty whatever in 
removing the hospital out of the present 
buildings. There was another building 
in the Castle for stores, and he was told 
by those who knew that that was a very 
inconvenient position for stores. It was an 
enormous expense to the country to bave 
all these stores, first of all, conveyed 
there from Leith and Granton and after- 
wards distributed, and it would be an 
immense public gain to have the stores 
taken out of the Castle and removed 
elsewhere. He was informed that if 
the hospital in the Castle was once given 
up by the Military Authorities, private 
individuals would be only too glad to 
contribute money for the restoration of 
that most interesting antiquarian build- 
ing. 

‘Tue Eart or WEMYSS thanked his 
noble Friend or having called attention 
to this subject. He had had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the designs of the pro- 
posed alterations; and he thought it 
would only be right if the people of 
Scotland who took an interest in the 
matter had also the advantage of seeing 
the design. Some 30 years ago designs 
had been prepared by Mr. Billings, a 
celebrated architect of that time, for the 
improvement and restoration of Edin- 
burgh Castle. He thought the plan then 
proposed would have been a great ad- 
vantage to Edinburgh and an ornament 
to the Castle. He hoped his noble 
Friend would endeavour to find out 
where these designs were, and show the 
two together, so that the public might 
have an opportunity of judging between 
them. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Viscount Bury), in 
reply, said, he was sure this matter 
must be very interesting to Scotsmen in 
general. They all felt that Edinburgh 
Castle was one of those ancient monu- 
ments which should not be lightly touched 
or tampered with. He could, however, 
assure his noble Friend that what was 
contemplated in the present instance 
was a very moderate improvement in- 
deed, and would not detract from the 
appearance of the buildings. The fact was 
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room right in the middle of the parade 
ground of the Castle which it was pro- 
posed to remove ; and at one end of the 
Castle there was an old tower, known as 
Argyll Tower, the roof of which was 
fallen in, or was in a bad state of repair, 
and something must be done if the tower 
was to be preserved. He held in his 
hand a photograph of Edinburgh Castle, 
and the small piece at the end was all 
that was going to be altered structurally 
as regarded the Castle. It was merely 
a small addition to the roof of the Argyll 
Tower; and far from being an eyesore, 
as viewed from Princes Street, it was 
not expected that it would be noticed at 
all. His noble Friend (the Earl of 
Wemyss) had said, and truly said, that 
some 30 years ago a considerable altera- 
tion in Edinburgh Castle was proposed. 
He believed the truth about that matter 
was that two opposing schools of anti- 
quarians interested themselves in the 
question. One considered that the 
architecture of Edinburgh Castle be- 
longed to one period, and another held 
that any alterations ought to be made 
in the style of another period. The con- 
troversy waxed so hot between the par- 
tizans of those two schools, that, although 
great alterations were required in the 
Castle, it was eventually decided that the 
matter should be dropped, and that no- 
thing should be then done. Nothing 
was done in consequence. That, he 
was afraid, was exactly what would 
happen now. These alterations, which 
were really required for sanitary and 
other reasons, as well as for the preser- 
vation of the Castle, would have to be 
put aside and entirely abandoned if they 
were to re-open, as his noble Friend 
proposed, that architectural quarrel 
which was laid to rest 30 years ago, and 
which terminated by simply doing no- 
thing. He could only say that the War 
Office Department, having a sincere de- 
sire to consult the feelings of Scotsmen, 
had determined only to carry out the 
smallest amount of alterations that could 
be made consistently with the safety of 
the Castle. They proposed to make a 
very small alteration in the roof of the 
Argyll Tower, and they hoped that this 
might be done in such an unobtrusive 
way as not to constitute an eyesore, as 
was feared by his noble Friend; and if 
not found palatable to the general body 
of Scotsmen, he could assure his noble 
Friend that nothing further would be 
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done. The whole Vote for the purpose 
amounted to £1,200 or £1,300. It com- 
prised the removal of some buildings 
right in the middle of the Castle, and, 
as he had already stated, the restoration 
of the Argyll Tower. As to the ques- 
tion of the hospital, that rather depended 
on the issue of what they now proposed. 
If his noble Friend caused them to hang 
up and abandon the restoration of the 
roof of the Argyll Tower, and compelled 
them to remain where they were, then 
they could not carry out the wishes of 
the noble Marquess respecting the sug- 
gested removal of the hospital to a more 
suitable position. He acknowledged 
that this was a matter of the greatest 
importance, and ought to receive imme- 
diate attention. The hospital was not 
in its right place—there was a better 
place for it—and if those alterations 
were stopped things must continue as 
they were. He trusted the War Office 
might be permitted to execute the very 
modest improvements which they at pre- 
sent contemplated. He would be glad 
to show the plans to Members of Parlia- 
ment; but he hoped there would be 
no putting up of the designs to public 
competition, or inviting undue attention 
to the matter, as that would in all pro- 
bability erd in nothing being done. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, 
that noble Lords from Scotland must 
not be surprised if a War Office which 
sanctioned the construction of a high 
level bridge at the Tower of London 
should consent also to the making of a 
railway station, or anything else, in 
Edinburgh Castle. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he thought 
the subject was one of such great im- 
—- to the people of Scotland that 

e had heard with great regret what he 
regarded as a practical refusal to allow 
the general public of Edinburgh to 
know what was going to be done, and 
to have an opportunity of seeing and 
criticizing beforehand the designs of 
the proposed alterations. He looked 
with the greatest possible alarm at the 
idea of erections of such a character 
being put up without the approval and 
without the adequate consideration of 
those who were competent to judge. 
He was not prepared to say more on the 
subject at present, beyond the remark 
that his noble Friend did not answer 
one Question as to whether the money 
had been actually voted by Parliament 
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or not. If it had been voted, then 
he was unable to know how to pro- 
ceed in the matter. But he was quite 
sure that if the discussion was reported 
in the Scottish newspapers his noble 
Friend would hear much more of it 
than he had heard that evening; and he 
was bound to saythat he, for one, would 
not be sorry. 


WATERWORKS CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorp BRAMWELL, in rising to 
move— 

‘That the Petitions of the several Water 
Companies who supply the Metropolis with 
water (the New River Company and others), 
presented on Friday last, be referred to the 
Select Committee, with leave to the Petitioners 
to be heard against the Billas desired,” 
said, that he felt it a matter of duty to 
endeayour to prevent their Lordships 
from doing what would be a grievous 
injustice. He was not going to trouble 
their Lordships with the question of 
whether this was a Private or Public 
Bill; but what he wished to impress 
upon them was what the substance of 
this Bill really was. It wasa Bill which 
proposed to alter the bargains made be- 
tween the public and Water Companies. 
He would take the case of one Company 
—the New River Company, for in- 
stance. That Company, by its Act, had 
bargained with the public to supply 
water for domestic consumption, for 
watering streets, and for other purposes, 
and had the right to make certain 
charges in respect thereof; and this Bill 
was a proposal to alter that bargain. 
The New River Company said—‘“‘ Let us 
be heard.” That ought to be quite suffi- 
cient to secure them a hearing, and it 
ought not to be necessary now to say 
what was their objection to the Bill. 
Never before was a proposal made to 
alter a Private Act without hearing the 
Company affected by it. The Waterworks 
Clauses Acts and other Clauses Acts 
were not laws of themselves, and only 
became such by being incorporated in a 
Private Bill; and this Bill said that a 
Private Act incorporating clauses should 
be altered as regarded the clauses so in- 
corporated. Was it conceivable that a 
Company affected by such alteration was 
not to be heard? It was contrary to the 
ordinary elementary principles of justice 
that judgment should be given without 
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hearing the person affected. By the law 
of the land, if he was not heard, the 
proceedings were null and void. But he 
must tell their Lordships why the Com- 
panies wanted to be heard, and he could 
show good reason why they should be. 
At the present time they had a right to 
charge according to the annual value. 
The proposal in the Bill was that the ex- 
pression ‘‘annual value” should mean 
rateable value, as estimated from time to 
time. If the two things were identical, 
these unhappy Companies, who were sub- 
jected to persecution for no reason that 
he could understand, except that they 
supplied the best water in Europe on 
the best terms and in the most admirable 
manner, and were paying a respectable 
dividend, would gladly accept the pro- 
posal in order to get rid of the worry to 
which they were subjected. But the two 
things were not identical. Rateable 
value, as settled from time to time, was 
less than the annual value of the pre- 
mises. It did not make any difference 
to a parish whether it raised £1,000 by 
a rate of 1s. in the pound on an assess- 
ment of £20,000, or by a rate of 2s. in 
the pound, on an assessment of £10000. 
But a low assessment made all the differ- 
ence to the Companies, who estimated 
that on rateable value they would lose 
one-sixth of their incomes. In his own 
case he had been first assessed at about 
half the annual value of his house, and 
now that assessment had been raised to 
only five-sixths of the annual value. The 
Companies ought, at least, to be heard. 
There had been some absurd talk about 
‘*gentlemen of the long robe.”” What 
was wanted was that the facts should 
be laid before the Committee, and a 
reasonable amount of argument show- 
ing the conclusion to which those facts 
pointed. If the Bill was passed in its 
present shape, a large loss of income 
would be thrown on the Companies. No 
doubt the Companies were great and 
rich; but some of their shareholders 
were neither great nor rich. 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Petition of the several 
Water Companies who supply the Metropolis 
with water (the New River Company and 
others), presented on Friday last, be referred 
to the Select Committee, with leave to the 
Petitioners to be heard against the Bill as 
desired.’’—( The Lord Bramwell.) 


Tue SECRETARY 10 raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Earl Brown- 
Low) said, the Motion was practically 
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the same as that brought forward by the 
noble and learned Lord last week, on 
which occasion the arguments addressed 
to their Lordships failed to convince 
the House that it was right to accept it. 
No fresh argument had been addressed 
to their Lordships that day to induce 
them to change the opinion they then 
expressed. At this period of the Session 
there would be no prospect of the Bill 
passing if the Water Companies were 
heard by counsel and witnesses. It 
would cause great disappointment out- 
side if this Bill was strangled in Com- 
mittee. He, therefore, trusted that 
their Lordships would not agree to the 
Motion. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
not have complained if the noble and 
learned Lord had moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three 
months, for that would have been a 
straightforward and legitimate oppo- 
sition ; but he did claim a right to com- 
plain of what the noble and learned 
Lord had said this week and last with . 
regard to spoliation and the Companies 
not being allowed to be heard. As 
stated on the former occasion, it would 
be impossible at this advanced period of 
the Session to proceed with any chance 
of the Bill becoming law, if counsel and 
witnesses were heard, as recommended 
by the noble and learned Lord. It must 
also be borne in mind that these power- 
ful Companies could fee counsel and 
obtain evidence to any extent, whereas 
no such power rested with the 4,000,000 
ratepayers, who could not strike a special 
rate for the purpose; but there would 
be no objection to the Water Companies 
being heard by their agents, and that 
would give an opportunity to the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis to have the 
cierks of the different Assessment Oom- 
mittees before the Committee in order 
to answer any charges which the agents 
of the Companies might make. He did 
not see the great hardship and injustice 
of which the noble and learned Lord 
had complained, for he had found that 
the rateable value, especially in the case 
of moderate-sized and large premises, 
came very nearly up to the annual 
value; and the Companies as well as 
the householders had the right of appeal 
against the assessment. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he did not 
desire to impose the hearing of counsel 
on the Committee ; but he desired to give 
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them power to hear counsel if they 
should think fit. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
put it to their Lordships whether last 
week it was not the understanding that 
counsel and witnesses should be ex- 
eluded, but that the agents of the Water 
Companies might be heard ? The public 
would be grateful to their Lordships for 
reading the Billa second time, and re- 
ferring it to a fair and an impartial 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
could not agree with his noble and 
learned Friend that justice was opposed 
to the Bill in its present shape. The 
difficulty arose from the fact that the 
Waterworks Clauses Act provided that 
there should be a valuation, but did not 
say how it should be made. And no- 
thing was more common, under such cir- 
cumstances, than for the Legislature to 
explain its own public Act, and to say 
how that Act should be carried into 
effect. The contention of the Water 
_Companies appeared to be that the 
general valuation, which was the basis 
on which rating for all other public 
purposes proceeded, should not be the 
valuation for the water rate. That ap- 
peared to him to be neither just nor rea- 
sonable; and the Bill, in his judgment, 
did not interfere with any rights of the 
Water Companies, but merely provided 
in a proper way for the rights of the 
public. 


Resolved in the negative. 


PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG’S 
NATURALIZATION BILL [1.L. | 


A Bill to naturalize His Serene Highness 
Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg, and to 
grant and confer on him all the rights, privi- 
leges, and capacities of a natural-born subject 
of Her Majesty the Queen—Was presented (on 
petition), and read 1*. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(ENGLAND) BILL [1 L. } 
A Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
dwellings of the working classes—Was pre- 


sented by The Marquess of Satispury; read 1*. 
(No. 177.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Eight o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


Lord Bramwell 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.|—New Memsers Sworn—John 
Eldon Gorst, esquire, for Chatham; Henry 
John Atkinson, esquire, for Lincoln County 
(Northern Division). 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Anrmy (Svr- 
PLEMENTARY) ; Army Estimates ; Votes 7 to 


9 
Resolution [July 8] reported. 

Punutc Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Medical Relief Disqualification Removal 
(232). 

First Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [233]. 
Second Reading—Bankruptcy (Office Accommo- 
dation) * [215]; Polehampton Estates * [216] ; 
Artillery and Rifle Ranges * [217]; Crofters 
Holdings (Scotland) [184], debute adjourned ; 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) * 
[224]; Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) [68]; 
Public Health (Ships, &c.)* [230] ; Cholera 

Hospitals (Ireland) [231]. 

Select Committee — Pluralities* [22], Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd and Mr. Salt added. 

Committee—Summary Jurisdiction (Term of 
Imprisonment) [180] —x.r.; Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers) [99]—nr.r. 

NR arta Office Sites (re-comm.)* 
[193]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 9 ——_ 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART — 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
be will consult with the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Portraits as to the 
propriety of temporarily removing the 
pictures to the Bethnal Green Museum, 
or to the National Galleries of Scotland 
and of Ireland, pending the construc- 
tion of a fireproof gallery for their per- 
manent reception ? 

Tne FIRST COMMISSIONER: In 
answer to the hon. Member for County 
Galway, I have to say that I am in com- 
munication with the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Portraits as well 
as with the Treasury on this very im- 
portant and pressing subject. I can 
assure him that I am sparing no trouble 
in order to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and I hope within a few days to 
be able to make a definite statement to 
the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had examined the 
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western gallery of South Kensington, 
which was one of the finest galleries in 
the world ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER said, 
that he had received Reports on all the 
galleries. He did not now wish to say 
anything definite; but he was informed 
that the roof of the gallery in question 
was by no means fireproof. 


RAILWAYS — RAILWAY COUPLINGS — 

ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade, Whether, 
in consequence of the appalling loss of 
life, and the large number of non-fatal 
accidents, occurring annually to Rail- 
way servants engaged in shunting 
operations, through the present dan- 
gerous system of coupling, the Board of 
Trade directed the attention of their In- 
specting Officers of Railways to an Ex- 
hibition of Railway Coupling Appliances 
held at Darlington on October the 3rd, 
and following days, 1882, with instruc- 
tions to report thereon ; and, if so, will 
a copy of that report be laid upon the 
Table of the House; and, whether the 
Board of Trade will depute one or more 
of their Inspecting Officers of Railways 
to examine and report on the various 
improved Railway couplings, designed 
with the view of minimising the risk to 
life and limb, now on view at the In- 
ventions Exhibition; and, if so, will 
the Board of Trade recommend the 
adoption by the Railway Companies of 
sueh as may be favourably reported on ? 

Tue SECRETARY : In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that al- 
though some of the Inspecting Officers 
of the Board of Trade saw the Railway 
coupling appliances which were shown 
at the Darlington Exhibition in October, 
1882, they did not make any Report to 
the Board in the matter, because they 
were not instructed to do so. With 
reference to the latter part of the Ques- 
tion, I would observe that some of the 
Inspecting Officers are serving on one 
of the juries of the Inventions Exhi- 
bition in connection with Railway appli- 
ances ; and the Report of that jury will, 
no doubt, be made public later on. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS—SALE OF LAND TO 
OCCUPIERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
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attention of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests has been ealled to the cir- 
cular issued by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners with reference to the sale of 
land to occupiers; and, whether the 
Commissioners intend to adopt a similar 
scheme with regard to the 70,000 acres 
of saleable agicultural lands in their 
charge; and, if not, whether he will 
state the reasons which have guided the 
Commissioners in arriving at that de- 
cision ? 

Tue SECRETARY: The attention 
of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests has been called some time 
since to this circular. I am not aware 
that they intend to adopt a precisely 
similar scheme; but they are always 
ready and willing to sell their agri- 
cultural property upon terms fair to 
both sides, and have done so to a very 
large amount in the case of detached 
parcels and outlying properties. I am 
informed that the Commissioners have 
no estates consisting wholly or prin- 
cipally of small holdings which could 
with advantage be brought to sale in 
the particular manner proposed by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


IRELAND—THE COLLECTOR GENE- 
RALSHIP OF RATES, DUBLIN. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Gray) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he adheres 
to the undertaking given by his two 
predecessors, that the office of Collector 
General of Rates for Dublin will not be 
permanently filled up pending the pro- 
mised legislation on the collection of 
rates in Dublin ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY : The 
Government are prepared to undertake 
that this appointment shall remain pro- 
visional. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—SWINE FEVER—ANIMALS 
ORDER, 1884. 

Cotonet NOLAN asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If 
swine can be compulsorily destroyed 
when affected with contagious disease, 
and if compensation can be awarded to 
the owners, as is the case with cattle; 
and, does this rule extend to Ireland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz DUCHY 
(Mr. Cuapiin), in reply, said that by 
the Animals Order of 1884 Local Au- 
thorities had power to have infected 
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swine slaughtered and animals in contact 
with diseased swine, and they were 
bound to pay compensation out of the 
local rates. The provisions of the Order 
did not extend to Ireland. 

Mer. R. H. PAGET asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If he 
will be good enough to inform the House 
what steps, if any, are now being taken 
by the Privy Council to deal with the 
serious losses resulting from the wide- 
spread existence of swine-fever; if he 
will represent to the Privy Council the 
propriety of arming local authorities 
with further powers to enable them to 
secure proper and habitual cleansing 
and disinfection of premises used by 
dealers in swine; and, further, if he is 
in a position to afford the House any in- 
formation as to the appointment, powers, 
and duties of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz DUCHY: 
In reply to the first part of the Question 
of my hon. Friend, I may say that an 
Order of Council, which comes into force 
on the 21st of July, was passed on the 
8rd of this month, the provisions of 
which, generally speaking, are as fol- 
lows: —It prohibits the holding of 
markets, fairs, or sale of swine, either 
fat or store, throughout England, sub- 
ject to the following provisions—first, a 
public sale of fat swine may be held 
with a licence of the Local Authority, 
but the animals exposed for sale must 
be slaughtered within three days ; 
secondly, a public or private sale of 
swine, either fat or store, may be held 
without a licence of the Local Authority, 
provided (1) that the sale is held on 
premises which are not in a swine-affected 
place ; (2) that no pig on the premises 
is affected with swine fever; (3) that 
any pig exposed for sale has been on the 
premises 28 days before the sale. Pro- 
vision is also made by the Order for the 
exhibition of swine at agricultural 
shows with a licence of the Local Au- 
thority on such conditions as they may 
think fit. Power is reserved to the 
Privy Council to revoke any such licence, 
and in any circumstances to grant a 
licence. With these exceptions all fairs, 
markets, or sales for swine throughout 
England are absolutely prohibited from 
the 21st of this month until the Ist of 
October. I am quite aware—and that is 
one of the misfortunes which I greatly 
lamentin connection with this outbreak— 


Mr. Chaplin 
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that an Order of this kind cannot be en- 
forced without inflicting very consider- 
able inconvenience. But it is inconve- 
nience which I am afraid is inseparable 
from the arrest and suppression of this 
disease ; and my hon. Friend will per- 
ceive that stringent measures are ren- 
dered necessary when I mention as 
showing the rapid increase of this 
malady that it appears from the Re- 
turns which have been received at the 
Agricultural Department from the In- 
spectors of Local Authorities that while 
the average number of outbreaks for 
the last five years has been about 2,000, 
over 4,000 outbreaks have occurred 
within the first six months of the pre- 
sent year already, and it is increasing 
with great rapidity now. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the Privy Council, bearing in 
mind the satisfactory results of similar 
Orders in dealing both with cattle plague 
and foot-and-mouth disease, have every 
hope that the disease by these means 
will shortly be checked; but they are 
quite prepared to adopt further measures 
if they should be necessary. My hon. 
Friend also inquires if I will 

“represent to the Privy Council the pro- 
priety of arming local authorities with further 
a to enable them to secure proper and 
abitual cleansing of premises used by dealers 


on 


in swine ? 


But I think he has omitted to observe 
how wide are the powers already con- 
ferred on the Local Authority by Article 
109 of the Animal Order of 1884. They 
are as follow: — For requiring the 
owners, lessees, or occupiers of markets, 
fairs, sale-yards, places of exhibition, 
lairs, or other places used for animals, 
to cleanse those places from time to 
time at their own expense ; for requiring 
the owners, lessees, or occupiers of those 
places to disinfect the same or any spe- 
fied part thereof from time to time at 
their own expense, where, in the judg- 
ment of the Local Authority, the cireum- 
stances are such as to allow of such dis- 
infection being reasonably required ; for 
preseribing the mode in which such 
cleansing and such disinfection are to 
be effected. These are the powers al- 
ready enjoyed; and while I should only 
be too glad to receive any suggestions 
from the wide experience of my hon. 
Friend, it appears to the Privy Council, 
and that is my own opinion, that the 
powers already enjoyed are sufficient ; 
and I confess 1 do not see at this moment 
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how they can be effectually widened. 
In reply to the third part of the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that a Committee of Council for the con- 
sideration of all matters relating to 
agriculture was appointed by the Queen 
in Council on the 27th of June last. It 
consists of the Lord President, the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Earl of Lathom, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. By the Order of the 27th 
of June all matters relating to agricul- 
ture are referred to them; and, in the 
absence of the Lord President, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
presides over the Committee. The Com- 
mittee, or any two of them, exercise all 
the powers conferred on the Privy 
Council by the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act; and the Lord President 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy are in 
daily attendance at the office for that 
purpose. In addition to the duties in- 
volved in carrying out the provisions of 
that Act, the Committee receive and con- 
sider all Reports and statistics received 
from the Colonies and foreign countries, 
and the Agricultural Returns, both home, 
foreign, and Colonial, are prepared and 
issued under their supervision. All the 
correspondence connected with the above 
question is carried on by them, and all 
Orders of Council under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Aet—of which there 
were 174 in the year 1884—are passed 
by them. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could state 
how often the Committee referred to in 
his reply was summoned to meet; how 
many times it had met since its first 
appointment; and whether he would 
lay upon the Table a Return giving 
particulars as to the attendance of Mem- 
bers of the Committee ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz DUCHY 
promised to make further inquiries into 
the subject. 





PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
THE GRAND JURY, CO. DONEGAL— 
INQUIRY INTO IMPROPER EXPEN- 
DITURE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the reiterated demands of the Grand 
Jury of the county Donegal, and espe- 
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cially by resolution at the last Spring 
Assizes, for a searching inquiry into 
the alleged improper expenditure of 
public grants and other moneys intended 
for the benefit of the Fisheries in Ire- 
land in the construction of public works 
in useless localities, as well as imperfect 
in execution; whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House Copies of the 
Resolutions and Correspondence between 
the Grand Jury (and of the Committee 
appointed by them) and the Govern- 
ment; and, whether it is a fact that it 
is now intended by the Government to 
employ an engineer to investigate the 
rofessional part of the matter, only 
eaving uninvestigated the misapplica- 
tion of the Public Funds in the various 
ways alleged ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittram Harr Dyxe): The Govern- 
ment have decided to have an inspection 
of these piers made by an independent 
engineer of undoubted eminence, who 
will inquire and report not only as to 
the suitability of the sites selected for 
these works, but also as te their design 
and the manner in which they have 
been executed. I do not understand 
the hon. Member to allege any ‘ mis- 
application” or ‘‘improper expenditure ”’ 
which is not covered by these points of 
reference. I have no objection to pro- 
duce the Correspondence; but I think it 
would be better to await the engineer’s 
Report before doing so. 

Mr. HEALY : What is the engineer’s 
name ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY: Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Mr. MITOHELL HENRY asked 
whether the inspection would be con- 
fined to the county of Donegal, or would 
it be extended to other places ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY: At 
present, I think, it will be confined to 
Donegal; but its extension is under 
consideration. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME TAX 
—THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 
ACT, 1882. 

Mr. RANKIN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is the 
fact that Income Tax is payable upon 
the joint income of husband and wife ; 
and, if so, whether, under the provisions 
uf the Married Women’s Property Act 
of 1882, Income Tax should be charged 
upon the incomes of the husband and 
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wife separately, thereby allowing both 
to claim the exemption or reduction, as 
the case may be, when their separate 
incomes are each of them below £150 
or £400? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnaet Hicxs-Beacn): 
The joint income of husband and wife 
living together is, by the Act 5 & 6 
Viet. c. 35, 8. 45, liable to assessment 
to Income Tax, and this is not affected 
or over-ridden by anything in the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL ORDERS. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Postmaster 
General, If any, and, if so, which, of 
the Colonies have expressed their willing- 
ness to adopt the use of Postal Orders 
with the United Kingdom ; and, if he is 
willing to open up a correspondence 
with those Colonies that have not so 
expressed themselves to ascertain if 
they are disposed to enter into an ar- 
rangement to honour such Postal Orders 
that may be sent from the United King- 
dom and presented for payment at any 
Post Office under their control that al- 
ready are authorized to pay Money 
Orders, so that all the advantages given 
by the Act of Parliament passed in 1883 
may not any longer remain unused by 
the friends of emigrants residing in this 
Country ? 

‘'nz POSTMASTER: I am glad to 
inform the hon. Member that the postal 
order system has been extended to 
Malta and Gibraltar, and that arrange- 
ments have been made, and are now in 
force, which enable persons in India, 
Hong Kong, and the Straits Settlement 
to remit money by means of postal 
orders to the United Kingdom. About 
12 months ago a similar proposal was 
made by my Predecessor to the Cana- 
dian Post Office; but although further 
communications have been addressed to 
that Department no decision has been 
received. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it intended shortly to disemploy any 
more Sub-Commissioners under the 
Land Act; if so, who they are; and, 
how many Sub-Commissioners will then 
be left ? 


Mr. Rankin 
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Tut CHIEF SECRETARY: I am 
not in a position to give a definite an- 
swer to this Question at present. The 
whole matter is under consideration. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the information 
be forthcoming before the Vote for the 
Land Commission is taken ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: I think 
80, but I will inquire. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — APPOINT. 
MENTS IN THE SURVEYOR’S 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Postmaster 
General, What is the number of officers 
belonging to English offices who have 
been transferred temporarily or perma- 
nently for duty in the Surveyor’s De- 
partment in the Post Office in Ireland 
during the past seven years ; the number 
belonging to Irish offices who have been 
similarly transferred to England; what 
special qualification was possessed by 
those English officials for their respec- 
tive posts, which was wanting in the 
Irish officers; whether the heads of 
every Department in the Post Office 
Service in Ireland, with two exceptions, 
are Englishmen or Scotchme., or officers 
drawn from those Countries; and, whe- 
ther he will give an assurance that, in 
future vacancies, the Irish officers will 
not again be passed over by officers 
from English offices, or, as an alterna- 
tive, to give the Irish officers a recipro- 
cal advantage of being appointed to 
similar vacancies in England ? 

Tue POSTMASTER: In replying to 
the inquiries of the hon. Member, I 
may say that the question of nationality 
in no degree affects my selection of offi- 
cers for employment on surveying duty 
in either England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
those officers being chosen who are con- 
sidered best qualified, without any re- 
gard to the land of their birth. I cannot, 
therefore, give any such assurance as 
the hon. Member asks me to give. In 
reply to his specific Questions, I beg 
leave to say that during the last seven 
years eight officers have been sent to 
Ireland from England, and one to Eng- 
land from Ireland, for employment on 
surveying duty. In each case such 
officer was selected either because no 
other possessed equal qualifications or 
could be spared for temporary duty 
when the employment was of that cha- 
racter. Of the heads of departments of 
the Post Office in Ireland, five, I be- 
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lieve, are Irishmen, one is an English- 
man, and one a Scotchman. 


GENERAL GORDON—A PUBLIC 
MONUMENT. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to propose to the 

ouse a Vote for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to General Gordon in 
Trafalgar Square or elsewhere ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: We think that it would be in 
accordance with a very general feeling 
both in this House and in the country 
that there should be a memorial to 
General Gordon of the kind indicated in 
the Question of my rjght hon. Friend, 
and when we have fully considered the 
question of the position and the precise 
character of the memorial, we shall be 
prepared to propose a Vote tothe House 
on the subject. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he should like to know whether the Go- 
vernment were in possession of authentic 
information showing that General Gor- 
don had been killed ? 


No reply. | 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING ACT, 1882— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Government intend to take into con- 
sideration the question of amendin 
“The Electric Lighting Act, 1882?” 

THe SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms): Her Majesty’s Government 
do not propose to undertake the con- 
sideration of this question during the 
present Session. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—CERTIFICATES 
OF COMPETENCY. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, If he will be 
good enough to inform the House the 
number of candidates who annually 
present themselves for examination as 
officers and engineers for service in the 
Mercantile Marine, stating the average 
number failing to pass on their first 
examination ; and, if it is correct that 
candidates failing on first presenting 
themselves must, on coming up for re- 
examination, pay the full amount of 
fees; if so, whether he will, as in all 
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other public examinations, cause a 
moiety of the fees to be remitted ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms): I can at once give the 
hon. Member the figures which will 
answer the first part of his Ques- 
tion for one year. If he desires in- 
formation for other years, I shall be 
glad to give it to him hereafter. The 
numbers of applicants for masters’ 
and mates’ and engineers’ certificates 
of competency, during the year ended 
3lst May, 1885, including repeated ap- 
plications by the same persons, were as 
follows: — Masters and mates, 4,085; 
engineers, 1,783. The actual numbers 
of persons who failed to pass on their 
first application were 2,241 masters and 
mates, and 390 engineers. It is the 
fact that candidates failing on first pre- 
senting themselves must, on coming up 
for re-examination, pay the full amount 
of fees. As regards the last part of the 
Question, the fact is that the same rule 
applies in all the examinations held 
by the Civil Service Commissioners— 
namely, that no part of the fee is re- 
turned to applicants who fail. The 
Rule acted on by the Board of Trade 
was made as long ago as 1877. 


NAVY—TORPEDO EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the experi- 
ments which have for some time been 
conducted at Sheerness by Mr. Brennan, 
in controlling torpedoes, have been 


&| brought to a conclusion; if so, with 


what result ; whether experiments with 
torpedo controlling apparatus are being 
conducted by Admiral Hornby with the 
Evolutionary Squadrons; and, if it be 
correct that Mr. Robert Scott, of New- 
castle, recently offered the Admiralty a 
torpedo guiding apparatus capable of 
controlling submarine torpedoes a dis- 
tance of three miles ; ifso, what arrange- 
ments the Admiralty have made for con- 
ducting the necessary experiments ? 
Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gsorce 
Hamitton): The Brennan torpedo has 
been taken up and is being worked out by 
the War Office, and the Admiralty has 
nothing to do with it. No experiments 
with torpedo controlling apparatus are 
being conducted by Admiral Hornby. 
Mr. Scott offered this apparatus, which, 
he stated, would enable the torpedo to be 
controlled at a distance of three or four 
miles. No arrangements were made, 
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as, after a careful examination, it was 
found unsuitable for the Naval Service. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE TROOPS 
AT SUAKIN. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that an order was issued at Suakin, di- 
recting that all men should be shown in 
the returns as effective, whether in hos- 
pital or not, except those who were 
actually invalided on board ship; and, 
if so, whether he can state the number 
of hospitals on shore, and the maximum 
number of men in those hospitals re- 
turned as effective ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Swrn): It is stated by Sir 
Gerald Graham, by the Chief of the 
Staff, by the Deputy Adjutant Gene- 
ral, and by the Principal Medical Officer, 
that no such order was issued. There 
appears to be some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the hon. Member as 
to the technical meaning of the word 
“‘ effective.” Effective does not neces- 
sarily mean efficient; and soldiers are 
always borne on the strength of their 
regiments as effectives until actually 
invalided from the station. 


THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he can 
state when the Royal Commission for 
inquiry into the Depression of Trade 
will be issued; and, whether he will 
give an assurance that, before the end 
of the present Session, the terms of the 
Commission, including the names of the 
Commissioners, will be communicated to 
the House? 

Mr. HENEAGE asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would cause in- 
quiry to be made at the same time into 
the inconveniences attending a limited 
gold currency and the advantages of a 
legal silver currency ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid that I cannot state 
the exact date upon which the Royal 
Commission will be issued; but I think 
I can undertake that the terms of the 
Commission and the names of the Com- 
missioners shall be communicated to the 
House before the close of the Session. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), I may say that 
there is no doubt as to the great im- 
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portance of the subject to which he 
refers, and we shall consider how far we 
can include matters connected with it in 
the scope of the Commissioners’ inquiry. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: The right 
hon. Gentleman said, on Friday last, he 
would make a statement on the subject 
referred to in my Question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall not have any statement 
to make until I am able to communicate 
to the House the terms of the Com- 
mission and the names of its Members. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE MURDER OF MRS. NOLAN. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If his attention has been called 
to the murder of a woman named Nolan 
in the county Kerry; whether it is 
true, as stated in the papers, that her 
husband, who is charged with the mur- 
der, was discharged from prison a 
month ago on ticket of leave ‘in con- 
sequence of showing signs of insanity ;” 
and, whether, if this be true, any notice 
will be taken of the conduct of the 
prison authorities in discharging the 
prisoner under the circumstances ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WittuMm Hart Dyke): Nolan was 
convicted of a Whiteboy offence in 1881, 
and sentenced to five years’ penal ser- 
vitude. Soon after his imprisonment, 
and on several subsequent occasions, his 
wife memorialized for his release, and 
the usual reference was made to the 
Judge ; but it was not considered ad- 
visable to comply with her prayer, owing 
to the unsettled state of the locality. In 
April last the convict himself sent in a 
memorial, and on the usual form at- 
tached thereto the medical officers of the 
prison reported for the first time that 
the convict was weak-minded, but in 
good health. Lord Spencer, after some 
local inquiries, felt enabled to order 
Nolan’s release on licence, and he was 
accordingly discharged. The discharge 
was not on the ground of ill-health or 
in consequence of his showing signs of 
insanity. No report was ever made that 
he showed signs of insanity, and his 
conduct in prison was always reported 


as good. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked what was 
the verdict of the Coroner’s jury ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY asked for 


Notice of the Question, 
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NAVY — SHIPBUILDING — NAVAL EX- 
PENDITURE (THE VOTE OF CREDIT). 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he will 
issue as a supplement to the Navy Esti- 
mates an amended programme of a 
building in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
and by contract, showing the allocation 
of the additional sums granted by Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. RYLANDS asked whether there 
was any truth in the report that the 
excess of expenditure for naval purposes 
had proved to be greater than the 
amount stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget Speech ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorce Hamitron): In 
answer to the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), I have to say that I hope 
we have got to the bottom of the dis- 
crepancy with reference to the excess of 
expenditure to which he alludes. In 
answer to the Question upon the Paper, 
I have to say that an amended pro- 
gramme will be prepared by the Con- 
structors’ Department in conference with 
the several Dockyards as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It will, however, take some time 
to prepare —three weeks or so—and 
until the ships, vessels, and boats form- 
ing the Evolutionary Squadron have re- 
turned to the ports the estimate can 
only be approximate. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — ACCOM- 
MODATION IN THIS HOUSE. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether, hav- 
ing regard to the great inconvenience 
now experienced by honourable Mem- 
bers on one side of the House through 
the impossibility of obtaining seats from 
which to put Questions and to discharge 
their Parliamentary duties, and the fur- 
ther probability that this unequal divi- 
sion of Members with respect to the 
sides of the House may possibly con- 
tinue after the next General Election, 
he will at his earliest convenience con- 
sider some plan of providing accommo- 
dation for the Representatives of the 
People in the House of Commons ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer): The important 
and difficult question of providing better 
accommodation for Members in this 
House is one which has from time to 
time been urged very strongly upon the 
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Government of the day ever since the 
Select Committee appointed in 1867 re- 
ported on the subject. But on each 
occasion when there has been a debate 
in this House there has been found to 
exist great differences of opinion, not 
only as to what ought to be done, but 
also as to whether anything ought to be 
done in the way of change. I have not 
myself had time yet fully to consider 
the subject, but I hope to go carefully 
into it during the Recess. No doubt, 
the inconvenience experienced by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite under the present 
exceptional circumstances is very acute, 
and I should be very glad if it were in 
my power to give some temporary relief ; 
but I am afraid I cannot. ‘The hon. 
Member says in his Question that ‘the 
present unequal division of Members 
may possible continue after the next 
General Election.”” I doubt, however, 
whether, if the present Opposition as 
greatly outnumber us in the next Par- 
liament as they do now, they are very 
likely to allow us to remain where we 
are; and, on the other hand, I should 
rather hope that we may contrive in the 
meantime to get rid of the difficulty in 
another way. However that may be, as 
I have said, I will go into the question 
carefully during the autumn; and I 
shall be very glad to confer with the 
hon. Member for Stoke on the subject. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—THE RUSSIAN ATTACK 
ON PENJDEH. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give any information 
regarding the Arbitration to determine 
whether the attacks by the Russians on 
the Afghans in the neighbourhood of 
Penjdeh was consistent with the pro- 
mises of the Russian Government ? 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ron FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Bourke): 
No definite arrangement has been come 
to on this subject. A case has been put 
in on behalf of the British Government, 
but the matter has not been arranged. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
DEATH OF PETER O'GARA IN A POLICE 
CELL AT SLIGO. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with reference to the death of a man 
named Peter O’Gara, in the lock-up or 
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strong room of Constabulary Barrack 
No. 1, in the town of Sligo, on the 25th 
of May, Whether the Irish Government 
have noted the following sworn state- 
ment made at the inquest, namely, that 
after Peter O’Gara, charged with being 
under the influence of liquor, was placed 
in the lock-up, another man, arrested on 
the same charge, was put into the same 
cell; that the cell was left in total dark- 
ness ; that the orderly room was at some 
distance from the cell; that the orderly 
constable visited the cell about five times 
in three hours, and that, on entering 
the cell about three hours after O’Gara 
had been placed there, he found O’Gara 
dead, and covered with blood, and bear- 
ing numerous wounds, and the other 
man partly undressed, and having blood 
on his face and hands; what is the rule 
in constabulary barracks in Ireland with 
regard to visits by the orderly to a cell 
in which prisoners in a state of intoxi- 
cation are confined; whether the Go- 
vernment will order that no person in a 
state of intoxication shall be placed in 
the same cell with one or more other 
prisoners, unless an orderly is in the 
cell, or unless the persons in it are 
under his constant observation; and, 
whether there is any rule that the cells 
should be left in total darkness ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WittiusM Harr Dyxe): The facts are 
substantially as stated; but it appears 
that the orderly visited the cell five 
times in two hours, his last visit being 
about 15 minutes before the time at 
which O’Gara was found dead, and all 
appeared to be right on that occasion. 
The Coroner’s jury found that no blame 
was to be attached to the police ; but the 
Government have asked the Inspector 
General to consider whether the regu- 
lation as to visits to intoxicated persons 
—which was framed to meet such cases 
as this—might not be made more strin- 
gent. There is no rule that the cells 
should be left in darkness. 


INDIA—DEFENCES OF THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, or the Govern- 
ment of India, intend to construct any 
Military railways, roads, or other works, 
on or beyond the North Western fron- 
tier of India besides those mentioned in 
the Despatch of the Government of 
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India of the 22nd September 1844 and 
the Bolan Railway? The hon. Member 
also inquired whether there was any 
truth in the statement that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to form a military 
cordon at or near Candahar, or to take 
any other steps for the occupation of 
that place ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn CuvuRcHILL) : 
In reply to the Question on the Paper, 
I have to say that I have no knowledge 
of any intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government or the Govern- 
ment of India to construct any military 
roads or railways or other works be- 
sides those mentioned in the despatch 
of the 22nd of September, 1884. With 
regard to the further Question of the 
hon. Member, it appears to me that he 
has for the moment forgotten that 
Afghanistan is an independent State. 


EGYPT—ALLEGED SLAVERY. 

‘Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Scandals in 
Cairo in connection with Slavery,’ re- 
cently published under the auspices of 
the British and Foreign Slavery So- 
ciety, to whom the documents, in proof 
of the statements made, have been sub- 
mitted, which affirms the complicity of 
the Khedive and several high Egyptian 
officials in the maintenance of the slave 
trade; and, whether the Foreign Office 
will direct an investigation into the 
grave charges so made against the 
officials concerned ? 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Bourke): 
I have received a pamphlet which I 
think the hon. Member himself was good 
enough to send me. If the accusations 
made in the pamphlet are supported by 
names of persons, it shall certainly be 
sent out to the Egyptian Government ; 
but as the pamphlet is anonymous, it 
does not appear to me necessary to do so. 
If the authors of the statements contain- 
tained in this pamphlet will send their 
names to the Foreign Office, then it will 
be sent to the Egyptian Government. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE TELEGRAPH ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH asked the 
Postmaster General, When he expects 
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to be in a position to state to the House 
the course he pro to pursue in re- 
ference to the Telegraph Acts Amend- 
ment Bill ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners) said, that in the 
course of a conversation held a little 
while ago, he had stated that, although 
the Government were not disposed to 
go on with the Bill themselves, they 
would give the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would endeavour to find an early day 
for the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
take up the subject, and when the Bill 
was in Committee, he hoped himself to 
be able to move an'Amendment. In 
that way the House would have a fair 
opportunity of considering the whole 
subject. The Government had, under 
those circumstances, an expectation that 
the Bill would become law this Session. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
course pointed out by the noble Lord 
was most satisfactory to him, and he 
should be quite prepared to submit the 
question to the House. 


“PALL MALL GAZETTE” AND 
THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to an article which 
was printed and published in the news- 
paper called Zhe Pall Mali Gazette on 
the 10th instant, and which charges 
certain members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force with bribery, corruption, 
and other acts of grave misconduct; 
and, whether there is any foundation 
for these charges ? 

Mr. HIBBERT also asked, whether, 
seeing that the charges in question re- 
flected generally on the conduct of the 
Police, the right hon. Gentleman would, 
in the interests of the Force, at once in- 
stitute a searching inquiry as to the 
truth or otherwise of those accusa- 
tions ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross): With reference to 
this Question, I observe that the charges 
are general and that no names are 
given. All I can say is, that if any 
facts are stated and names given, I shall 
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tom of the charges, and a most full in- 
quiry will be made, because, in the in- 
terests of the police themselves as well 
as of the public, it is important that, if 
such charges are unfounded, they should 
be declared to be so. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the authorities of the City of London 
have instituted proceedings against cer- 
tain persons for offering for sale obscene 
publications and ‘for displaying obscene 
placards in the public streets ; and, whe- 
ther these publications were numbers of 
the newspaper called Zhe Pall Malt 
Gazette, and, why similar steps have not 
been taken with regard to the vendors 
of the same publications and against the 
exhibitors of the same placards within 
the Metropolitan Police area ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked whether it was intended to take 
any steps against the editor of Zhe Pail 
Mall Gazette with refercnce to the articles 
that had appeared in that paper and 
had " aean a great deal of public atten- 
tion 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: With 
reference to the first Question, I have to 
say that I am aware that some proceed- 
ings have been taken in the City of 
London against the newsvendors who 
were offering Zhe Pall Mali Gazette for 
sale. In my opinion, if proceedings are 
to be taken at all, it is not desirable to 
take such proceedings against the per- 
sons who sell the papers. With refer- 
ence to the Question of my right hon. 
Friend the Lord Mayor, I must ask him 
to give me Notice of it. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, considering the allega- 
tions made against the Metropolitan 
Police of collusion between them and 
Mrs. Jeffreys, who was lately convicted 
of keeping a disorderly house in Chel- 
sea, he intends to take any notice of the 
conduct of the police in this matter ; 
whether he intends to take any step to 
restore his pension to late Inspector 
Minahan, who was the means of bring- 
ing this scandal to light; and, whether 
the police, who charged a man named 
Baring (a witness in the late Jeffreys’ 
case), and who assaulted another man 
named Stoneham, who complained at 
the station of the violence used by the 








Tue SEC ARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: With 
regard to the first and second waar 
graphs of this Question, they refer to 
matters dealt with by my Predecessor in 
Office, and no new facts have been 
brought before us, therefore I have 
taken no proceedings. With regard to 
the last paragraph of the Question, I 
have to call the hon. Member’s attention 
to the fact that the magistrates came 
properly to a conclusion, and held that 
there was no evidence to support the 
slightest foundation for such a charge, 
and they considered the police were justi- 
fied in their original arrest, and that 
there had been no undue violence. 


EGYPT—THE NILE EXPEDITION— 
STEAMERS ON THE NILE. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, How many shallow 
water, portable, and other steel-clad 
steamers have been sent to the Nile; if 
he will be good enough to inform the 
House, their tonnage, draft of water, 
and description of guns with which they 
have been fitted ; and, whether, during 
high Nile, it is intended to utilise them 
in relieving the garrison of Kassala ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. 4H. Swmrrx): Eighteen shallow- 
water portable steel steamers have been 
sent to the Nile. One is of 175 tons 
and the other 17 are of about 100 
tons. Their draught of water is 
limited to 30 inches. Five of the 
steamers carry each a 9-pounder central 
pivot gun, and two Nordenfelts. It is 
not proposed to employ these vessels in 
operations for the relief of Kassala. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether steps are being taken, in view 
of the expiration of the Irish Coercion 
Act at the close of the present Session, 
to discharge the resident magistrates 
and other officials appointed for the pur- 
poses of that statute, and to withdraw 
extra police from any localities upon 
which they are now quartered ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wr- 
traAM Harr Dyxe): There are no Resi- 
dent Magistrates or other officials ap- 
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Siew been reprimanded ? some of them have necessarily disch 


duties in connection with it. One district 
may be said to be nominally still og 
claimed for extra police under that Act ; 
but the proclamation is practically sus- 
pended and will shortly be revoked. 
There is no other district so proclaimed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not a fact that 
a number of Resident Magistrates were 
specially appointed to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act ; and will they 
not be discontinued, now that the Act is 
to be allowed to lapse ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY: I was 
not aware of that. It would be better 
to put the Question on the Paper. 


POISONS BILL—POISONOUS PATENT 
MEDICINES. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Government contemplate taking any 
steps with respect to poisonous patent 
medicines; and, whether it would be 
possible to issue such a stamp to be 
affixed to patent medicines as would 
avoid the appearance of giving a Go- 
vernment guarantee of the goodness or 
harmlessness of such medicines ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tuz TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp): In reply 
to the first part of the Question, I have to 
say that the Government do not intend 
to proceed with the Bill introduced in 
‘another place” by their Predecessors. 
As regards the second part, the stamp 
will be altered so as to make it plain 
that there is no Government guarantee 
of the medicine. The stamps will in 
future contain the words ‘‘ ‘his stamp 
implies no Government guarantee.” 
Specimens were submitted to and ap- 
proved by my Predecessor, and the 
engraver to the Inland Revenue is now 
engaged upon the preparation of the 
requisite plates. It is expected that the 
new plates will be completed and the 
present stock of old stamps exhaused 
within two months from now. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAIL SER- 
VICE BETWEEN DUBLIN AND 
THE WEST. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, What stage the negotiations 
between his predecessor and the Mid- 
land Railway Company of Ireland, with 
reference to the establishment of an im- 


pointed specially for the purposes of | proved day Mail Service between Dub- 
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lin and the West of Ireland, had reached 
when the present Government came into 
office ; whether he has noted that, under 
the present system, the merchants and 
traders of the West of Ireland are sub- 
jected to a delay of twenty-four hours in 
dealing with letters and orders; whe- 
ther the sum in dispute between the 
Department and the Company for the 
annual cost of the improved service is | 
only about £2,000; and, whether, in 
deference to the desire of the Irish 
Members of all parties, steps will be 
taken to close the arrangement with the 
Company ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): The Midland 
Great Western Railway Company de- 
manded a sum of £14,700 a-year in 
addition to the existing payments for a 
complete scheme providing for the de- 
sired acceleration of the day mail service 
with the West of Ireland; but my Pre- 
decessor was of opinion that the utmost 
payment that the circumstances would 
warrant was £7,000 a-year. This was 
accordingly offered to the Company, 
who declined it. With the view, how- 
ever, of coming to a settlement if pos- 
sible, it was thought right to make a 
proposal under which a less complete 
measure of improvement would have 
been effected for a payment to the Com- 
pany of £6,000 a-year; but they still 
did not see their way to meet the views 
of the Department, and demanded 
£9,000 a-year. I can find no grounds 
for differing from the opinion which my 
Predecessor formed on the subject after 
repeated consideration, and I regret that 
I can hold out little expectation of an 
agreement with the Railway Company, 
unless they will consent to an abatement 
of their demand. I am aware that an) 
improved day mail service would pre- 
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notice being only an advertisement in 
The London Gazette six months pre- 
viously ; and, whether he would recom- 


;mend to the Crown Agents that proper 


notice should be given on presentation 
of the last coupon payable, either in 
writing or by stamping the cheque, that 
no further interest would be paid, and 
that the bonds must be presented for 
payment, rather than that they should 
allow the money to lie idle in their 
hands without interest until the bonds 
happen to be presented ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Cotonet Srantey): 
My attention had not been drawn to the 
inconvenience stated until the hon. Mem- 
ber put his Question. I am inclined to 
think that he has been misinformed as 
to the supposed insufficiency of notice. 
In the case referred to six months’ 
notice had to be given by advertisement 
in Zhe Times and The London Gazette. 
In point of fact, the publicity given 
largely exceeded this requirement. The 
advertisement appeared six times in The 
Times, five times in another daily paper, 
and 48 times in leading financial and 
other newspapers—59 times in all. In 
addition, notices have been posted in 
the coupon office of the Crown Agents 
since August last, and in Zhe Times of 
last March there was inserted a special 
warning to the bondholders that the in- 
terest on the bonds had ceased. I un- 
derstand that there would be practical 
difficulties in adopting the course sug- 
gested in the Question, and I have no 
authority to deal with the matter; but 
if after my answer the hon. Member still 
wishes to press his views, I shall be 
happy to confer with him and to put 
him in communication with the Crown 
Agents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—PENSION FUND—THE 
VALUATION. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 





‘Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
COLONIAL BONDS—INSUFFICIENCY OF | Ireland, If he can state what progress 
NOTICE OF REPAYMENT. | has been made with the valuation of the 
Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON asked the | Irish National School Teachers’ Pension 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Fund; and, are the funds sufficient to 
Whether his attention has been called | permit of a reduction of five years from 
to the great inconvenience arising to the present age for maximum pension ; 
holders of some Colonial Bonds, such as and, if so, when will the new revision 
New Zealand Five per Cent. 5-30 Bonds, | Scheme come into operation ? 
from the insufficiency of the notice given| Taz SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
by the Crown Agents for the Colonies} SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): The 
when such bonds are to be paid off, such | valuation of this fund has just been 
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containing it is now under considera- 
tion. The surplus of assets over liabi- 
lities shown by the valuation would cer- 
tainly not admit of a reduction of five 
years in the age for compulsory retire- 
ment. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—NORTH PORTARLING- 
TON DIVISION, MOUNTMELLICK 
UNION. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether representa- 
tions have been made to the Local Go- 
vernment Board that the return of one 
of the candidates at the last election of 

ardians for the North Portarlington 

ivision of the Mountmellick Union was 
secured by the admission of a number 
of claims to vote which were in fact 
illegal, and the rejection of a number of 
claims to vote which were duly lodged ; 
and, whether he will direct an inquiry 
to be held on the spot by a Local Go- 
vernment Board official ? 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY (Sir 
Wuuusm Harr Dyke): Representa- 
tions have been made to the effect 
stated; but the Local Government 
Board, after very careful consideration, 
do not think that a primd facie case has 
been made out for an inquiry, or that 
the facts which have been brought to 
their notice afford reasonable grounds 
for doubting the validity of the return. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS (IRELAND) 
— THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCH- 
BISHOP OF DUBLIN—MR. ERRING- 
TON. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will have any objection to 
lay upon the Table of the House, Copy 
of the “‘ Record” which, in 1883, the 
late Prime Minister promised, in conse- 
quence of the “ prolonged and repeated 
visits of Mr. Errington to Rome,”’ should 
be made and kept from time to time of 
these proceedings for the purpose of 
transmission to future Secretaries of 
State ; and also Copy of all Memoranda 
and Correspondence in connection with 
the “irregular communications ’’ made 
by the Foreign Office or any Member or 
Members of Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
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Affairs (Ireland). 
other ‘‘ recommended ” agent, to any 
member or agent of the Papal Oourt, 
especially with reference to the — 
ment to the Archbishopric of Dublin ? 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Bovrxg): 
I am informed the record alluded to in 
this Question consists of some letters 
which have been left in the Office evi- 
dently for the inspection of the Secre- 
tary of State. As there is no current 
business conducted at present by the 
Foreign Office to which they can pos- 
sibly refer, Lord Salisbury has not 
thought it necessary to examine them. 
If they contain a record of any confi- 
dential communications, these could, of 
course, only be published with the con- 
sent of the person to whom or by whom 
they were made. 

Mr. CALLAN: Arising out of the 
answer, might I ask the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs if he can in- 
form the House whether Mr. Erring- 
ton, as a matter of fact, communi- 
cated or conveyed, at the request of 
the late Government, any communica- 
tion of any kind whatever to any of the 
officials of the Papal Court at the re- 
quest of any Member of the late Govern- 
ment respecting the appointment to the 
Archbishopric of Dublin, and, ifso, what 
was the nature of it? 

Tut UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: I have not 
seen these communications, nor do I 
mean to read them if I do see them. 
I believe that is also the present inten- 
tion of Lord Salisbury; and, therefore, 
under these circumstances, it is im- 
possible for me to give any information 
with respect to the contents of the letters. 

Mr. CALLAN: Then I will ask the 
late Prime Minister whether, in view of 
the answer just given by the Under Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs, who, I pre- 
sume, has had a consultation with Lord 
Salisbury, he will have any objection to 
placing on the Table of the House a copy 
of the communications referred to, or 
whether he considers it to be consistent 
with his duty still to persist in suppress- 
ing and concealing from the House and 
from the people of Ireland the nature 
of the irregular communications which 
passed between the Court of Rome and 
the author of ‘‘ Vaticanism ?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have sume 
difficulty in gathering the effect of the 


ment, through Mr. Errington or any | hon. Gentleman’s Question ; but I think 
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I can so far relieve him from any neces- 
sity of prosecuting the subject further 
in connection with myself by saying that 
I know nothing whatever of these com- 
munications. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — SCOTCH 
BUSINESS. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked the Junior Lord 
of the Treasury the specific subject for 
the consideration of the meeting of Scot- 
tish Members which had been convened 
for 3 o’clock to-morrow? It would 
be satisfactory to the Scottish Members 
if the hon. Member for Bute could state 
the object of the meeting. 

Toe LORD or tue TREASURY 
(Mr. Datrympiz) said, although the 
meeting was of a pritate character, he 
was very happy to answer the Ques- 
tion. The obvect of the meeting was 
simply for the purpose of ascertaining 
the opinion of the Scottish Members 
with reference to the Universities Bill. 
Before he sent out the notice, he put 
himself in communication with the late 
Lord Advocate, so as to be informed of 
his opinion on the subject. He did not 
place any agenda on the paper convening 
the meeting, as he did not wish to limit 
the subjects which might be brought up, 
especially as it would be most important 
to have the opinion of the Scottish Mem- 
bers on any Business which might be 
before Parliament at the present time. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — THE 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
. BILL. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
when it was proposed to take the next 
stage of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill? He understood that it had been 
’ fixed for to-morrow. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuk EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micwaet Hicxs-Reacr) 
said, the Government had not antici- 
pated that the Bill would be taken to- 
morrow, when it was proposed to put 
down the Education Estimates as the 
first Order. They proposed, however, 
to proceed with the Bill on the earliest 
possible day. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — 
FIXING OF POLLING PLACES. 
Mr. HENEAGE asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the action of certain magis- 
trates at a formal meeting of the Quar- 
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ter Sessions for Lindsey, held to receive 
the Report of the Committee appointed 
to consider the Scheme drawn up by 
the Clerk of the Peace, after due con- 
sultation with the agents of both poli- 
tical parties, who expunged the Hainton 
polling place, leaving the majority of 
voters in that district from four to five 
miles to go to the poll at the next 
General Election, although Hainton was 
and is now a polling place for Mid-Lin- 
colnshire, and the Hainton School-room 
is within three miles of all those resi- 
dent in the district assigned to it; whe- 
ther he is aware that some of the magis- 
trates alluded to are connected either 
with the polling district or the petty 
sessional division of which it forms part, 
and that the whole scheme had been 
unanimously approved by the finance 
committee, advertised in the county 
papers, and generally assented to 
throughout Lindsey ; and, whether 
there is any provision in any Act con- 
nected with Parliamentary elections 
which will enable the memorial of the 
inhabitants of the district to be heard, 
and the local authority to remedy this 
or any other grievance in those schemes, 
for providing polling places which have 
been already formally approved and 
adopted throughout the Country ? 

Str BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he can point out, in the Acts of this or 
of previous Sessions, any provisions 
enabling persons to obtain redress in 
those cases in which the local authori- 
ties have not made adequate provision 
of polling places to enable voters to re- 
cord their votes without too great loss 
of time and other inconveniences ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WessteEr) said, it seemed to 
him that the magistrates who had fixed 
the polling places had exercised a very 
wise discretion, and had done their best 
to meet the convenience of the district. 
The fixing of polling places depended 
upon the Acts of 1867, 1883, and 1885, 
and the remedy to any person who 
thought that the provisions of the Acts 
had not been complied with was to move 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the au- 
thorities to make proper appointments. 


ARMY—THE BOXER CARTRIDGE. 

Mr. JERNINGHAM asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
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Statement addressed to him by General 
E. M. Boxer on the subject of the 
alleged failure of the Boxer Cartridge in 
the late operations in the Soudan ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W.H. Surrn): The transactions to which 
this Memorandum refers occurred 15 
years ago. There is much controversial 
matter in the statement; and as the 
ordinary means of publication are open 
to General Boxer, I must decline to pre- 
sent it officially to Parliament. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—MEDICAL 
RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
considering the extraordinary import- 
ance of the subject, the Medical Relief 
Bill would be read a second time to- 
morrow, and whether he would also 
undertake to insert a clause giving a 
positive and direct instruction to the 
overseers to make out supplementary 
lists of voters who had been omitted 
from the regular lists through receiving 
medical relief ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could make no promise 
as to such a technical point as that sug- 
gested; but, of course, the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
attend to the matter, and, no doubt, if 
such a clause were necessary, would put 
it in. It was their wish to proceed with 
the Bill as rapidly as possible, and if 
they were able to have the Bill cir- 
culated to-morrow morning, they would 
ask the House to give it the second 
reading to-morrow. 


NAVY—FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the form of the promised inquiry respect- 
ing the finances had been considered, 
and whether it would be departmental or 
would be a full and searching inquiry 
by a Committee of that House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamiiron): As Lord Northbrook pro- 
poses to make a statement on this 
subject in ‘‘ another place” to-mor- 
row, and considering the high posi- 
tion he has occupied, not only in the 
late Liberal Government, but in pre- 
vious Administrations, it would not be 
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proper or courteous to him for the Go- 
vernment to publicly express the exact 
shape or nature of the inquiry they 
propose to institute until they are in 
possession of the statement which Lord 
Northbrook proposes to make. 


(Scotland) Bill. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—REPORTED 
DEATH OF THE MAHDI. 


Mr. BRODRICK: I wish to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has any official in- 
formation of the reported death of the 
Mahdi ? 

Tut UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke) said, the Government had 
received from official sources informa- 
tion to the same effect as that which 
was given in the newspapers ; but there 
was nothing definite. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
RIOT AT WATERFORD. 


Mr. P. J. POWER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he has re- 
ceived any information from Waterford 
respecting a very serious riot which took 
place there yesterday between the police 
and the military ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smrru): It isthe case, I am sorry 
to say, that a disturbance took place at 
Waterford yesterday. I have received 
the following telegram from the General 
Officer commanding in Ireland :— 

“ Telegram just received from General Officer 
commanding Cork, reporting disturbance at 
Waterford last night between troops and 
civilians. One civilian stabbed by picket sentry 
and died. Troops confined to barracks and 
Court of Inquiry ordered.” 

I can give no further information than 
is contained in the newspapers until the 
Report is received. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he saw by 
the Orders’ that the Crofters’ Bill was 
marked with the asterisk as if it were a 
Government Order. He wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if it 
was intended to proceed with it ? 

TuzCHANCELLORor true EXCHE- 
QUER: That is a mistake ; it ought not 
to be “‘ starred.”’ 

Dr. CAMERON said, that, as there 
was no block against this Bill, if no one 
else did, he would move the second 
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ing of the Bill when the Order was 
reached. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In the event 
of the second reading being moved, I 
shall move that the Order be dis- 
charged. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— --—— 
SUPPLY—ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY). 


Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Surrn): Sir Arthur 
Otway, this Vote for Men was laid on 
the Table of the House on the 27th of 
April last. It formed part of the pre- 
parations which were then sanctioned 
by the House in the Vote of Credit for 
various Departments. From some cause 
or other the Vote for Men was not then 
taken ; but to a considerable extent the 
men themselves have been raised, and it 
has become necessary that a Vote should 
be taken in order to give legal authority 
to what has been done. No doubt, the 
late Government entertained a hope 
that it might not be necessary—I hope 
also that it may not be necessary now— 
that the whole force of 35,000 men 
should be raised. But the Vote having 
been laid upon the Table, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was asked 
for being now, to a large extent, the 
same as those which existed then, it 
does not appear to the Government that 
they can ask at present for a less num- 
ber than 35,000 men. I share the hope 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) on Thursday last, that the 
negotiations which are now proceeding 
may terminate satisfactorily so far as 
the delimination of the frontier between 
Afghanistan and Russia is concerned ; 
but there can be no doubt that a delay 
has occurred which, at all events, has 
prevented an agreement or understand- 
ing on that question, and, inasmuch as 
this Vote is part of the whole under- 
standing on which Parliament sanc- 
tioned the Vote of Credit, it does not 
appear tu me nor to the Government 
possible to ask for a less number of 
men; but, at the same time, I may say 
that there is no intention on the part 
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to the Colours if they are not required, 
and if the occasion does not arise. 
Between 11,000 and 12,000 men under 
the operation of the orders issued by 
the late Government have been called 
to the Colours, and they have nded 
with great alacrity to the demand made 
for their services. To that extent the 
numbers borne on the strength of the 
Army are in excess of those authorized 
by Parliament at the present moment, 
and, therefore, it is absolutely necessary 
to submit this Vote in the form in which 
I now submit it. I confess that I am 
reluctant, and as far as the Government 
are concerned they are reluctant, to ask 
for the whole Vote. We have enter- 
tained the hope that a complete under- 
standing might have been arrived at 
with Russia before this period. While 
Her Majesty’s Government have no in- 
tention to advance in any degree beyond 
the demands, with reference to the 
Afghanistan Frontier, of their Prede- 
cessors, the House and the country 
will feel that it is impossible for 
them to recede from the engage- 
ments which have been deliberately 
entered into by the Government of this 
country with the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
We hope that an arrangement may 
shortly be concluded; but, until it is 
concluded, we must maintain the condi- 
tion of preparation which the late Go- 
vernment thought to be necessary, and 
which we ourselves believe to be neces- 
sary. I, therefore, ask for power from 
the Committee to raise the full number 
of 35,000 men if it should be deemed 
necessary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a further number of Land Forces, not 
exceeding 35,000 (all ranks), be maintained for 
the service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1886.”’ 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not propose to question in any way 
the discretion of the Government in 
moving this Vote for 35,000 men. I 
must, however, point out that the course 
which is being taken with regard to the 
Vote of Credit and this Vote is not ab- 
solutely consistent. This Estimate was 
laid on the Table at the same time as 
the Vote of Credit for £11,000,000, and 
it was then contemplated that a large 
increase of the Army should be made, not 
only by the process of suspending the 
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transfer from the Colours to the Reserve, 
but also by calling up a larger number 
of Reserve men to the Colours. Subse- 

uently, my right hon. Friend the 

hancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Childers) stated to the House that, in 
consequence of the changed aspect of 
affairs, it was probable that the whole 
Vote of Credit for £11,000,000 would 
not be expended, and he stated what 
proportion of the sum would probably 
be spent, and what it would probably 
be necessary to provide out of the Ways 
and Means of the year. That Estimate 
has been in substance, as I under- 
stand, adopted by the present Govern- 
ment. A revised Vote of Credit, there- 
fore, will obviously not provide for so 
large an increase in the Army as was 
asked for by the late Government. That 
portion of the Vote of Credit which was 
to have been expended upon guns and 
military stores in Egypt, of course, is 
not susceptible of much reduction ; but, 
with the Ways and Means available 
to the Government, I may point out that 
it is not possible to provide for the 
35,000 men asked for. It is perfectly 
true, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
pointed out, that an addition of some 
kind is necessary. From the process of 
retaining men with the Colours who 
would have passed into the Reserve 
there is, at the present moment, a con- 
siderable number of men in excess of 
the Establishment. What that excess 
will be it is impossible to say until it is 
decided how long the Proclamation sus- 
pending the men from passing out into 
the Reserve is to remain in force. It 
was not the intention of the late Go- 
vernment, or my intention, if no further 
change had occurred in the affairs of 
Afghanistan or in the negotiations 
with Russia, to have asked for the 
whole of these 35,000 men. I recog- 
nize, however, the force of the ob- 
servations made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite ; and on his assur- 
ance that it is not proposed to call 
out any further number of men unless 
they are absolutely required, I do not 
think it is necessary to insist on any 
reduction of the Vote, though, perhaps, 
a more logical course than that proposed 
might have been adopted. There is, 
however, one question which: may be 
most conveniently asked on this Vote, 
and that is, whether the Government 
have formed any intention of increasing 
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the number of troops which it had been 
previously decided to retain in Egypt ? 
The Committee will have seen, from the 
Papers presented the other day, that it 
is not intended to withdraw the troops 
on the Nile further than Wady Halfa; 
and that the Province of Dongola, as far 
us Akasbeh, and the railway, are to be 
held. I do not now want to criticize 
that position. As a matter of fact, no 
decision had been come to, as to what 
was to be done with the Nile Railway, 
when the late Government left Office ; 
and it is not very clear what useful ob- 
ject can be served by the railway when 
the Province of Dongola and the prin- 
cipal positions in that Province som 
been relinquished in pursuance of the 
orders given by the late Government. 
But what I desire to ask is, whether that 
decision to complete the railway and to 
protect it would involve the detention, on 
the frontier of Egypt, of a larger Force 
than was previously contemplated. Lord 
Wolseley has stated in one of the Papers 
which have been presented, that the 
number of battalions of Infantry re- 
quired, exclusive of the garrison of 
Suakin, for Egypt, Assouan, and the 
Nile Frontier is 124 battalions. In a 
telegram presented in the Papers printed 
the other day, Lord Wolseley suggests 
that if it were intended not to retire from 
Dongola, it would be necessary to main- 
tain 184 battalions instead of 124 bat- 
talions. As I understand no decision 
has been arrived at by the Government 
to retain Dongola, I wish to ask whe- 
ther their decision to keep the railway 
and to protect it would, in their opinion, 
entail an increase of the Force for the 
police of Lower Egypt and the protection 
of the Nile Frontier, and whether such a 
decision would not diminish the pos- 
sibility of the Force being very con- 
siderably reduced? In the Papers pre- 
viously presented, the Committee will 
see that the Government accepted the 
advice of Lord Wolseley and General 
Stephenson on that point pending fur- 
ther consideration. They were, how- 
ever, of opinion that the Force men- 
tioned as necessary to be retained in 
Egypt would, in all probability, be found 
to be excessive ; and if there was no ad- 
vance on the part of the Mahdi, they 
were inclined to think that it would not 
be requisite to maintain a permanent 
Force as large as that indicated by Lord 
Wolseley. But now, if a considerable 
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Force is to be employed in the protection 
of a railway considerably in advance of 
the frontier previously decided upon, it 
is doubtful whether such a reduction of 
the Force would be possible. The only 
question I desire to put now is, whether 
the Government have, in consequence of 
the decision to complete the railway and 
protect it, formed any opinion as to the 
increase of Force in Egypt that will be 
neces: ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE: I may 
at once reply to the noble Marquess that 
there is no intention on the part of the 
Government to increase the Force in 
Egypt by reason of the retention of the 
railway which has been in course of con- 
struction, and for which all the materials 
and the rolling stock ‘are on the spot. 
The Government do not think it right, 
under all thecircumstances of thecase, that 
a railway which has been constructed ata 
considerable expense, and the construc- 
tion of which had not been stopped when 
they took Office, should be forthwith 
abandoned. It was represented that the 
holding of that position would be a 
valuable strategical operation, and that 
it would enable us to check any rapid 
advance from the South. Under the 
circumstances, seeing that the railway 
would be behind the Force which would 
hold the head of the railway, it was con- 
sidered desirable to accede to the wishes 
of the Officer commanding. There is, 
I repeat, no intention to increase the 
Force in Egypt, and it will give the Go- 
vernment satisfaction if, after consulta- 
tion with Lord Wolseley, they find that 
it may be possible to decrease it. -I can 
only repeat, so far as the original Vote 
is concerned, the assurance that I have 
given before. It is not proposed to in- 
crease,the strength of the Army beyond 
the extent that may be required for the 
exigencies of the moment; but, on our 
responsibility, we think it our duty to 
ask for the amount of Force which I have 
stated, although we hope that we shall 
have no occasion to avail ourselves of 
the margin between the actual number 
of troops now enlisted and those which 
might be raised under the Vote. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would like to ask his right hon. 
Friend whether he would prefer that a 
general discussion on questions con- 
nected with the Army should be taken 
on this Vote for Extra Men, or on the 
Vote for the Reserves? It was import- 
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ant to know what would be the most 
convenient course for the Government 
and the Committee. 

- Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked for 
information in reference to the expendi- 
ture on the Expedition to Bechuanaland, 
how long their Forces would be continued 
there, and what had been the total ex- 
penditure already incurred? He also 
wished to know what would be the total 
expenditure in connection with the Sou- 
dan War, with the maintenance of the 
garrisons in Egypt, and for other pur- 

? 


808 
PernE SECRETARY or STATE: In 
reply to my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), I must leave it to the 
Chairman and the Committee to decide 
when a general discussion can most fitly 
be raised. As far as I am concerned, I 
am perfectly willing that it should be 
taken on this Vote if, in the opinion of 
the Committee, that course is the most 
desirable, or on alater Vote upon which, 
I understand, it may also be properly 
taken. In regard to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), I am sorry 
to say that I am not yet in possession of 
such decisive and clear information in 
regard to the operations in Bechuana- 
land as will enable me to give a com- 
plete answer to the question he has put 
to me. The Government hope, however, 
in the course of a few days, to receive 
information from Sir Hercules Robin- 
son and Sir Charles Warren, which 
will enable us to indicate to the House 
the course whieh we think it will be 
most expedient to adopt. As to the 
cost of the operations in Egypt, I am 
not aware that the hon. Gentleman 
has addressed any question to me upon 
that subject. But if it is the wish of the 
hon. Gentleman to obtain the best Esti- 
mate that can be framed in regard to 
the cost of those operations, I will en- 
deavour to obtain one; but, as the hon. 
Gentleman knows, it would be a very 
difficult matter to separate the charges 
of the War Office from the war provisions 
and the transport, and other expendi- 
ture, which go to make up the total cost 
of such an Expedition, unless such ex- 
penditure has been kept separate in the 
first instance. Nevertheless, if it is the 
wish of the hon. Gentleman, I will en- 
deavour to do the best I can to supply 
the information. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: What is there in 
this Vote which has reference to the 
question of Bechuanaland? As a rule, 
a general discussion in Supply has been 
allowed ; but all other discussions have 
been confined strictly to the subject be- 
fore the Committee, and, that being so, I 
am clearly of opinion that the proper 
oceasion on which to raise a general 
discussion is on the Supplementary Vote 
for the number of Men. It has been 
suggested by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) that the general discussion 
should be taken on the Vote for the Re- 
serves. It would be entirely out of Order, 
and I should not be prepared to sanc- 
tion a general discussion on the Vote for 
the Reserves ; and I think that any ge- 
neral discussion which it is considered 
desirable to raise will undoubtedly be 
more conveniently and appropriately 
taken on this Vote. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, after the intimation which had been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair, he would at once enter upon 
the general questions he was anxious to 
bring before the Committee. In the 
first place, he would venture to say that 
never had a Minister for War succeeded 
to Office under more difficult and trying 
circumstances than his right hon. Friend 
had done on the present oceasion. He 
believed that his right hon. Friend was 
pay right and justified in asking 
or these 35,000 men, and he was very 
much surprised at the tone of the re- 
marks of the noble Marquess who had 
just sat down; because if there was any 
man who understood, or who ought to 
understand, the present position of 
affairs abroad, especially in regard to 
Afghanistan, Egypt, and Bechuanaland, 
it was the noble Marquess. He was 
perfectly ready to admit that the sum of 
money which had been asked for was 
not sufficient to pay or to keep these 
35,000 men; but the noble Marquess 
knew perfectly well that of the 35,000 
men, 10,448 had been already raised in 
excess of the number voted by Parlia- 
ment at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion. The noble Marquess also knew 
that 2,537 had been summoned, and 
had joined from the Reserves. He was 
also aware that the number who had 
been authorized to join by their own 
application was 969, and that the esti- 
mated number of time-expired men who 
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were retained with the Oolours was 
4,100. And yet, with all these addi- 
tional men, they had only at the present 
moment 10,448 above the Estimate that 
was voted at the commencement of the 
Session, or rather, he should say, at the 
commencement of the second Session, 
at the beginning of the present year. 
He had read with great interest a Me- 
morandum which the noble Marquess 
had published, in which in the most 
honourable and creditable manner he 
had given full credit to all who had 
worked with him during the last two 
years at the War Office. He would ven- 
ture, if the noble Marquess would allow 
him, as an humble Member, to do so, to 
give to the noble Marquess himself all 
the credit, which he thought every 
Member of the House was prepared to 
give to him, for having endeavoured, by 
every means in his power, to place the 
Army, it was necessary to send abroad, 
on the spot to which it had to go in a 
husuetie efficient and effective state. 
He was glad that the noble Marquess 
had placed upon record his views with 
regard to all of those who had served 
under him ; and he did not suppose that 
in so short a time any man had had to 
send out so many Expeditionary Forces— 
small, no doubt—to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the country. He believed 
that the good which the sending out of 
those Armies had done in the interests of 
the country was incalculable. It showed 
that they did not rely upon that timid 
policy which everyone abroad thought 
they held, and that they were not goin 

to give up possession of the great an 

magnificent Colonies and Possessions 
which they had in South Africa without 
striking a blow for them. So far as 
Bechuanaland was concerned, they had 
showed that they were determined not 
only to maintain the honour and in- 
terests of this country, but to protect 
those Native Races whom they were 
bound in honour to protect. In regard 
to Afghanistan, the noble Marquess had, 
of course, been forced by circumstances 
to make every provision for placing an 
efficient Army in the field. Only the 
other night—and the House listened with 
great interest to the statement—they 
were told by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), that now that Penjdeh had been 
ceded, there was only one thing left for 
settlement—namely, the Zulfikar Pass, 
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The Penjdeh incident had passed away ; 
this was the only one point at issue, and 
in reference to that Russia had given 
her word of honour that the Zulfikar Pass 
should be retained by the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. If he knew anything of his 
country, they would insist that Russia 
should keep her word ; and this cireum- 
stance formed another reason why his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War was bound to keep up the war 
preparations which had been begun by 
the noble Marquess. The noble Marquess 
stated that he had equipped and sent out 
three Armies to serve in the Soudan. 
They all knew what happened in regard 
to the first Army; and all he would say 
was that the heroism and discipline of 
the British troops which’ composed that 
Army had never been better shown than 
at Tamai and El Teb. No finer disci- 
pline could have been displayed, and 
no troops could have been better handled 
by the officers than the Force which won 
the battles of Tamai and El Teb. The 
General Commanding had admitted that 
he had made a mistake; and he was 
not above stating it publicly in his 
despatch. Instead of attributing blame 
to anybody else, he was quite ready to 
take it upon his own shoulders. But 
that fact, instead of diminishing, greatly 
increased the force of the observation 
he wished to make to the Commit- 
tee—namely, that the gallantry of the 
officers and the discipline of the men 
who fought those two battles was be- 
yond praise. If the noble Marquess 
had deferred to the opinions of those 
who knew the circumstances best at the 
time, and had sent the Force on to 
Berber, the life of that noble and gallant 
man—General Gordon—might have been 
saved. But other things intervened ; 
voices below the Gangway were heard ; 
and the noble Marquess thought it 
better, after having sent the Expedition 
to Suakin, to withdraw it, and to leave 
Osman Digna to go on with the depre- 
dations he had committed for so long a 
time. The noble Marquess sent another 
Expedition to Suakin more recently—a 
very large Expedition — to assist the 
Army of Lord Wolseley, struggling at 


the time, as it was thought, upon the 
Nile. That Army, numbering, if he re- 
collected rightly, no less than 12,000 
men, was well equipped. He did not 
intend to enter into a description of all 
that had happened in the course of that 
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Expedetion; but he might, perhay, 

be permitted to say that the d 
heroism, and discipline of both m 
officers at Baker’s Zareba were 

unparalleled. They had saved an 
from annihilation. Strange to say, 
inquiry had been held into the cireum- 
stances of that day. He would not ask 
what were the reasons why there had 
been no inquiry. He would only ven- 
ture to say that in the Navy, whenever 
anything happened to a ship, or when 
anything went wrong, an inquiry was 
held, not for the sake of humiliating, 
degrading, or blaming any man, even if 
that man had not done his duty, but in 
order to see what was the excuse and 
explanation for the position in which the 
ship had been placed. He would not 
say one word against the gallant Officer 
in command on the occasion to which 
he referred ; but having regard to the 
number of killed and wounded, and to 
the utter distruction of the transport, he 
thought that, in the interests of the 
Army and of the gallant General him- 
self, it would have been more satisfac- 
tory if some official inquiry had taken 
place, so that it might have been shown 
how it was that a well-disciplined Force, 
and a Force occecupying such a position, 
could have been overtaken by such a 
calamity as that which befel the Army 
at Baker’s Zareba. The gallantry of 
the men and of the officers on that occa- 
sion stood out most conspicuously. They 
might educate men for the Staff at Col- 
leges; but they could not put into them 
those soldier’s brains, that eagle eye, 
and quickness of action, which alone 
made the soldier, whatever his learning 
might have been. He deeply lamented 
what had occurred at Baker’s Zareba ; 
but he had thought it right to mention 
these circumstances in the interests of 
the gallant men who fought at Baker’s 
Zareba, and whose services had received 
secant notice and recognition, while 
honours had been conferred thickly upon 
others. In passing from that subject, 
he would only repeat that he had no 
desire to attach blame to any gallant 
officer; he simply thought that some 
inquiry ought to have been instituted, 
and that an investigation, in which all 
the facts would have been brought out, 
would have been much more satisfac- 
tory, not only to the gallant Officer in 
command, but to the Army which he 
had the honour of commanding. Then 
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there was the third Expedition—namely, 
the Expedition up the Nile—and he 
did not suppose that in the history 
of any country there had ever been a 
more laborious, or a more magnificent 
undertaking ; and if it had only come to 
a successful termination it would have 
been one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments the Army had ever performed. 
It must not be forgotten that in a coun- 
try like Egypt the climate was, to a great 
extent, similar to that of India, and yet 
the Expedition went up the Nile without 
any men to do the duty of camp fol- 
lowers. The men composing the Force 
were required, not only to row the boats 
themselves, but to do things of every 
sort and kind. Yet they never mur- 
mured or complained, but, whether 
Trishmen, Scotchmen, or Englishmen, 
cheerfully moved up to the front ani- 
mated but with the one idea of doing 
their duty and doing honour to their 
Queen and country. When they found 
a body of men like those performing 
satisfactorily the herculean task they 
undertook, and overcoming every diffi- 
culty, he maintained that they deserved 
some special and signal mark of appre- 
ciation at the hands of Her Gracious 
Majesty. There wasone action he would 
like specially to mention—namely, the 
battle of Abu Klea—if the Committee 
would pardon him for amoment. He 
held in his hand one of the most inte- 
resting accounts he had ever read of that 
action, from the pen of an officer serving 
with his own old regiment there, whose 
Commanding Officer said to him, before 
he went out—‘ Depend upon it there 
will be stirring times in Egypt. There- 
fore, whenever you have an opportunity, 
put down from day to day That occurs 


within your own knowledge, so that you | ¢, 


may be able to give a truthful and accu- 
rate account of what happens under your 
own eyes.” And what did that officer 
say ?— 

** At about 8 o’clock the square was formed 
up and advanced. This was roughly our posi- 
tion.” 

He should like to show the letter to the 
noble Marquess opposite. There was a 
sketch of the position marking where 
every regiment was placed, and where 
the guns were situated both in the front 
and in the rear of the square. These 
guns were all inside the square, the 
artillery in rear of the front, and the 
naval guns in front of the rear of 
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the square. The letter went on to 
say— 

‘Tn advancing the fire was very hot, and the 
men began falling very thick. Dickson—now 
Colonel Dickson, of the Royal Dragoons—was 
wounded almost at once; so was Beach, of the 
2nd Life Guards; they were both sent back to 
the Zareba. The skirmishers were then sent 
out to the flanks and front, and the enemy 
were seen retiring in numbers. On gaining the 
rising ground we came in view of a long line of 
the enemy’s flags on the Wady on our left 
front. y first idea was that the enemy were 
retiring leaving their flags; but we soon found, 
to our cost, that this was not the case. At this 
period Lord St. Vincent, our adjutant, was shot 
on my right ; he was placed on a cacolet. When 
we were some 600 yards or less from the flags 
we halted for a minute or two in ahollow. The 
ground was very hilly, rough, stony, and 
broken. In advancing again the order was 
given to bring up our right shoulders; at the 
same time we saw that the line of flags was by 
no — Bagg ae = that there was a dense 
mass of the enemy lying in the long grass. 
When about 300 or 400 yards from the enemy 
they rose up in three masses and advanced on 
us, wheeling round on the right, and keeping 
their dressing most beautifully. The skirmishers 
stopped to fire—a fatal mistake, as they masked 
our fire in running in. The Naval Brigade, 
with the Gardner gun, tried, at the same time, 
to come into action on the left rear corner of 
the square, but the square closing up to the 
front left them out in the cold. Colonel Bur- 
naby ordered the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards 
to wheel up and protect them. This caused 
more confusion, as they all got mixed up with 
our men. The G er gun was now run 
back and brought up between the Greys and 
the Lancers. The skirmishers, at the same 
time, ran in, causing more confusion. In much 
less time than I have taken to write this, the 
enemy came on with a terrible rush and were 
into us, and a hand-to-hand encounter took 
place. The right side of the square was on 
higher ground ; they kept firing over our heads 
when we were driven into the camels diagonally. 
The camels, I fancy, although they were the 
cause of much confusion, ultimately saved a 
complete disaster, as they formed a dense mass 
which prevented the enemy from getting fur- 

er.’ 


There was only one other passage he 
wished to read— 

‘The Naval Brigade was driven back and 
had to leave their gun. However, we all made 
a rush forward and got them back. After 165 
minutes or so the enemy broke and turned. 
After this there was frightful confusion, and 
it took a long time to get our men (such asre- 
mained) together. ‘The enemy were seen retir- 
ing on all sides, and for some time we continued 
to fire on them.”’ 


He believed that to be a fair and cor- 
rect account of the battle of Abu Klea, 
and it showed that the enemy broke 
through and got into the square while 
Colonel Burnaby was trying to bring in 
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the naval guns. That caused the con- 
fusion which ensued, and the Guards, 
the Royal Sussex Regiment, the Mounted 
Infantry, and the Heavy Oamel Corps 
were then enabled to display their dis- 
cipline and courage, and those qualities 
which had made their fighting men the 
wonder and the astonishment of the 
world. He maintained that something 
more than ordinary compensation ought 
to be given to those men. Medals no 
doubt were very good things, and would 
be well received; but there was some- 
thing more than that required. The 
men who had done that work had per- 
formed labour which in India and else- 
where would have been performed by 
camp followers. All their clothes had 
been destroyed, and, therefore, a con- 
siderable amount of batta ought to be 
given tothem. He thought it was only 
right that that should be done, in the 
interests of the public and the interests 
of the Army, for men who had.deserved 
so well and fought so bravely under a 
gallant and distinguished General like 
Lord Wolseley. They all knew that re- 
commendations for honours had been 
made generously, but they knew also 
that those honours would not go very 
far; and it was necessary that the men 
should not only receive their full 
need of praise, but also the substantial 
recognition which he thought it was 
admitted their conduct deserved. He 
only desired now to say a few words 
in reference to the increase of the 
Army. He was one of those who 
had always believed, ever since short 
service was first adopted, that it could 
not possibly be of use unless the Army 
was increased by 10,000 men. But 
nuw, when they came to look at the 
calls upon the Army of this country, 
when they looked at their magnificent 
Empire, at the greater England far 
away from these small Islands, he 
thought no one, even among hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway on the 
other side, would say—*‘ Not another 
man.” He wished he could say—‘‘ No 
more war.” If they wished to maintain 
their position, they could only maintain 
it by being prepared for war. It was 
because his right hon. Friend had just 
assumed the Office of Secretary of State 
for War that he wished to call his at- 
tention publicly to the matter, and to 
ask him to look carefully into this ques- 
tion of short service. Eventhenoble Mar- 
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quess opposite would not wish to send 
short service men to India, because he 
knew very well that they would not be 
able to do the duty required of them in 
that great Empire which, in the future, 
they would have still further to protect. 
If he was right in his contention, instead 
of withdrawing their Forces from India, 
they would have to increase them. What 
was it that they had generally done 
hitherto ? They had invariably denuded 
the Army at home of old soldiers in 
order to keep up the Army in India; 
and the consequence was that whenever 
they had anything like a small war— 
such as the War in Egypt—on their 
hands, they were obliged immediately 
to call out their Reserves—those very 
men whom they ought to have in re- 
serve for a time of emergency. Some of 
them they had to send with the first 
Army Corps sent out, and others to fill 
up the regiments of young soldiers at 
home. This happened whenever they 
engaged in hostile operations, no matter 
how insignificant. He would point out 
to his right hon. Friend a circum- 
stance which had been admitted by 
the noble Marquess opposite; and 
proofs might be given by the score, if 
any were wanted, of a similar state of 
circumstances in other instances. The 
noble Marquess did not deny that in 
two regiments sent to Gibraltar there 
were men who had never gone through 
their rifle exercise, and who were unfit 
to be sent out in any way to a Station 
like Gibraltar. He could go into other 
cases; but he had simply mentioned 
this in order to show the Committee 
exactly what the state of affairs was. 
At Portsmouth, at Dover, at Aldershot, 
and in Ireland, it was impossible to find 
men enough in the same coloured uni- 
form to do the duties necessary to be 
done in these garrison towns, and they 
found men in green uniform doing duty 
with men in red uniform; the reason 
being that there was not a sufficient 
number of efficient men belonging to the 
same regiments as the ordinary guards. 
He would go a step further. The noble 
Marquess said it was absolutely neces- 
sary to increase the depdts at home 
when both battalions of a regiment 
were abroad; and with regard to 15 
regiments abroad, the noble Marquess 
had increased the depéts to 600 men. 
Here he would point out to his right 
hon. Friend that the one way to 
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make the men efficient, and know 
their duty, was to have able and re- 
sponsible officers and non-commissioned 
officers ; by keeping them at the depot 
centres with the same officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and by treating 
them fairly, honourably, and reason- 
ably, until they had learned their duty 
and their discipline as soldiers. No man 
ought to be placed in the ranks until 
discipline had been thoroughly taught 
to him, and he was able to understand 
it. To put men on sentry would not 
teach them what their duty was, and to 
put men on sentry who were only half- 
drilled led to all sorts of mischief. He 
ventured to call the attention of his right 
hon. Friend to that fact, and to remind 
him that those depdts ought to be 
the places from which the men should 
be sent out to join their regiments, and 
that they should be large enough to 
furnish the men who were to go out 
to the battalion in the Colonies or in 
India. When they were filling up a 
regiment from home, the men they sent 
out ought to be ina perfectly trained 
condition. They ought to have a first 
Army Corps with every battalion that 
was necessary, and there ought to bea 
second Army Corps which could be mo- 
bilized whenever it was considered de- 
sirable, and into which, if necessary, 
might be put some of the Reserves. He 
did not think, for a moment, that the 
necessities of the country would decrease. 
Looking at the views and opinions now 
entertained by foreign nations in regard 
to colonization, and their desire to take 
every available spot of land for them- 
selves, it became the more necessary for 
this country, both in regard to the 
Army and Navy, that they should abso- 
lutely be prepared for war. He had 
only one word more to add, and it had 
reference to the Cavalry. His hon. and 
gallant Friend near him the Member 
for South Hants (Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram) called attention to the con- 
dition of the Cavalry in a speech de- 
livered on the 19th of March last. His 
hon. and gallant Friend was justified in 
saying that there was not a single regi- 
ment of Cavalry which could be sent out 
complete in men and horses. They had 
at present six regiments of 600 men, 
with only 400 horses, and 13 regiments 
with 450 men and 300 horses. He 
would advise the Government to fol- 
low the example of France and Ger- 
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many. What did those countries do with 
regard to their Cavalry and Artillery ? 
They always kept those branches of the 
Service up to their war strength, because 
they knew very well that they could 
not make it up at a moment's notice. 
The Cavalry Reserve was all very well; 
but they would have to give the men 
training again before they could venture 
to mm them upon active service. Of 
what use was a man who had not been 
upon the back of a horse for two 
years? Ata pinch there was not much 
time for preparation, particularly if 
they got into a critical position; and 
noble Lords and right hon. Gentle- 
men would be found coming down to 
the House and saying it was absolutely 
necessary that money should be voted 
for preparation even in the interest of 
peace. Let them now make prepara- 
tions while they had time. e had 
ventured to submit those observations 
to his right hon. Friend, knowing that 
he could not alter the present po- 
sition of affairs; but he hoped his 
right hon. Friend, by a firm bear- 
ing and by a determination to do that 
which was for the best interests of 
the country, would show foreign nations 
that they had lost none of those quali- 
ties which had made this country su- 

rior to others, not only in acquiring, 
but in maintaining the Possessions they 
had in India and elsewhere. He would 
ask his right hon. Friend to look care- 
fully into all those matters, and to carry 
out such a policy and make such prepara- 
tions as would keep them in that proud 
position which they had occupied for 80 
many years. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that hie hon. 
and gallant Friend had made a speech 
which he was sure the Committee had 
listened to with much interest ; but it was 
a speech of a character which was not 
perfectly original as ee ge from 
his hon. and gallant Friend, although 
it certainly sprung from a desire to 
secure the efficiency of the Service to 
which his hon. and gallant Friend be- 
longed. No doubt the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet was one that 
was perfectly consistent with the Vote 
pro by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. 
H. Smith). But the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had submitted 
the Vote was, in his (Mr. Rylands) 
opinion, neither business-like nor satis- 
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factory. The right hon. Gentleman 
came down to the House and asked the 
Committee to give him a Vote of 
35,000 men, while he said, at the same 
time, that he did not want the men, and 
did not expect to want them. If the 
necessity arose it might be n to 
raise men, and the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) said the necessity 
existed now. The hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet was perfectly consistent, and he 
did not flinch for a moment from express- 
ing the views he had on more than one 
occasion presented to the House. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet said that the 
men were wanted, and he was prepared 
to pass the Vote and follow up the conse- 
quence of that Vote—namely, by finding 
the money for paying 35,000 men. If the 
advice of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
was to be followed, and if they were to 
assert in Egypt the position the hon. and 
gallant Baronet invited them to assume, 
no doubt they would want those 35,000 
men, and possibly a great many more 
than 35,000 men. But he (Mr. Rylands) 
asked the Committee to look at the ques- 
tion, in the first instance, as a Committee 
of business men. He would recall to 
their recollection what the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) told 
them when he asked originally for 
35,000 men. The noble Marquess and 
the Government, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished Member, came down to the 
House under circumstances of great 
anxiety. Hetold them that an addition 
to the Army might be necessary in order 
to support the interests of the country ; 
and he asked for a large sum of money 
as well as an increase in the number of 
men, placing on the Table a Vote in the 
shape of a Supplementary Estimate for 
the proposed increase of 35,000 men. 
But a great many things had happenea 
since the noble Marquess came down to 
the House, and among other things the 
late Prime Minister had made a most 
important statement to the House. 
Would any hon. Member get up and say 
that the condition of things was as acute, 
as difficult, and as dangerous as it was 
at the time the Vote of Credit and 
the Supplementary Estimate were laid 
upon the Table? He contended that 
the circumstances had entirely changed. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) were to come down to the House 
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and tell them that he wanted a further 
sum of money—if he were to say, in 
fact, that it would be necessary to spend 
not only the Vote of Credit, but some 
millions more, he could then under- 
stand a proposal for power to raise 
those 35,000 men; but he altogether 
objected to a Vote which gave to the 
Government the power of raising men 
which they themselves were not pre- 
pared to say were wanted. Not only 
so, but they would not have the means 
of paying for this additional number of 
men if they obtained power to raise 
them; and if they were raised it would 
be absolutely necessary to come down 
to the House for an additional sum of 
money in the form of a Supplementary 
Estimate. It was quite clear from the 
statement of the noble Marquess that 
the late Government did not intend to 
ask for this large number of men. The 
noble Marquess stated distinctly that he 
had kept this Vote from the judgment 
of the Committee, because he enter- 
tained strong hopes that this very large 
number of 35,000 men would not be re- 
quired. He gathered from what the 
noble Marquess had said that evening 
that the late Government had arrived at 
the conclusion that it would not be ne- 
cessary to ask for the full number of 
additional men, or for any larger num- 
ber than the actual number which had 
been enlisted up to the present time. 
He was glad to see his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) in his place. He had been looking 
round for him with some anxiety. He 
was satisfied that his hon. Friend would 
not consent to give to the Government 
the power of raising 35,000 men when 
they could not affirm that they were 
really wanted, but, on the contrary, de- 
clared that they were not likely to want 
them. He would, therefore, propose to 
reduce the Vote from 35,000 to 12,000, 
which was the number, as he under- 
stood, that had actually enlisted, and 
the number which he gathered from the 
statement of the noble Marquess was 
considered sufficient for the purposes the 
late Government had in view. He be- 
lieved it to be of the greatest importance 
that the Committee of Supply in that 
House should conduct their affairs in a 
business-like manner. He was quite 
prepared to believe, because he had 
always had reason to sus it, that 
there had been a great deal of mal- 
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administration at the Admiralty for a 
long course of years. He did not know 
what might be the case in regard to the 
War Office; but the time was rapidly 
approaching when it would become ne- 
cessary to investigate the manner in 
which the business of the country was 
carried on in all the great Departments 
of the State. There were certainly rea- 
sons to suppose that for the large amount 
of money expended year by year upon 
the Army the country did not get their 
money’s worth. There appeared to be a 
want of business habits, and other cir- 
cumstances which led to the greatest 
= waste and confusion. Allusion 

ad been made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) to circumstances which had 
occurred in Egypt which had led to the 
destruction of a number of gallant men 
through the mismanagement of the 
officer in command. The greatest pos- 
sible amount of consternation was pro- 
duced in the minds of the people of 
this country when the intelligence was 
first received here; and he would like 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), before the discussion closed, to 
say whether he intended, in answer 
to the appeal of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet, to institute an inquiry? He 
could inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that the conduct of the Expedition to 
Egypt to which allusion had been made 
had been such as to create in the minds 
of the people of this country a consider- 
able amount of anxiety and alarm. It 
was naturally asked how it could be 
possible, and, if so, why it was possible, 
that they could send out their brave sol- 
diers to carry on the wars of this coun- 
try, and allow them to be all but sacri- 
ficed through the disastrous results of a 
blunder? It might turn out that it had 
not been the result of a blunder; but, 
at any rate, the whole circumstances 
ought to be inquired into, and he agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Baronet that 
in all such cases there ought to be an 
inquiry, just as there was in the Navy. 
Whenever a ship was lost there was a 
court martial, and, in the same way, 
whenever any circumstance arose in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
Army to call for special comment, and 
which excited a suspicion that a serious 
disaster had barely been averted, it was 
not only right, but absolutely necessary 
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for the future well-being of the Army 
and the satisfaction of the country, that 
that circumstance should be fully and 
impartially inquired into. He had long 
been of opinion that in this country 
they ought not to go in for a large 
Army, but for a well-equipped and tho- 
roughly accoutred Army ; they ought to 
have a well-appointed and a well-trained 
Army, a perfectly efficient Army, and 
they ought to have behind that Army 
considerable Reserves in this country. 
He strongly objected to an over-grown 
Army intended to support a system of 
needless interference in foreign affairs, 
and in questions in which British inte- 
rests were not concerned. He would 
cordially welcome any Government who 
would heartily set to work to secure effi- 
cient and well-trained men in conjunc- 
tion with the economical administration 
of the Army. He entirely disapproved 
of voting an unnecessarily large number 
of men in order to justify a large expen- 
diture upon them ; and upon that account 
he did not sympathize with the hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) in his desire that the Govern- 
ment should increase the strength of the 
Army to 35,000 men. He begged to 
move that the number of men be re- 
duced from 35,000 to 12,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

** That a further number of Land Forces, not 
exceeding 12,000 (all ranks), be maintained for 
the service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1886.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, he did 
not rise to support the proposal of the 
hon.Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
however desirable the hon. Member 
might believe it to be, to reduce the 
number of men on the score of economy. 
There was one thing which, in his 
opinion, was above economy, and that 
was efficiency ; and when he found that 
there was agreement between the noble 
Marquess on the other side of the 
House, the late Secretary of State for 
War, and his right hon. Friend who 
now presided over the War Office, he 
certainly did not think, judging from 
the opinion of those high authorities, 
that there was much probability of the 
services of the whole of the 35,000 men 
being required. He took that opportu- 
nity of warmly congratulating his right 
hon, Friend upon his appointment, 
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although he had undoubtedly under- 
taken a most difficult task, as he had 
probably, by that time, found out. His 
right hon. Friend possessed great ad- 
ministrative talent, having had previous 
official experience not only at the Trea- 
sury, but also at the Admiralty ; and he 
trusted that his right hon. Friend would 
find that finance at the War Office was, 
at all events, superior to that which dis- 
tinguished the administration of the 
Board of Admiralty. However that 
might be, he thought his right hon. 
Friend would not remain long in his 
present position without finding out that 
which almost all of his Predecessors had 
found out. Quot homines, tot sententia. 
His right hon. Friend would discover 
that he had a vast amount of skilled 
opinion to consider, and that a great 
number of schemes would be placed 
before him. He would also be required 
to deal with a considerable number of 
grievances of one sort and another ; and 
he sincerely trusted that his right hon. 
Friend would form no opinion at present 
upon the conflicting claims and diversity 
of opinion likely to be placed before him. 
His hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had, with his usual force, 
placed before the Committee the very 
gallant conduct of their troops in the 
Soudan. He (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
thought there was not a Member of the 
House, whether a civilian or a military 
man, who would not agree with his hon. 
and gallant Friend as to the gallantry 
displayed by the troops. He would go 
further—if it were possible to go further 
—and say that the bravery displayed 
by the men, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, was commended by the 
united feeling of the House of Oom- 
mons. His hon. and gallant Friend, 
however, went a little further, and had 
touched upon a somewhat delicate mat- 
ter. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
had referred to what seemed to be at 
first a very serious disaster; but what, 
owing to the bravery of their troops, 
was converted into a victory. As he 
understood his hon. and gallant Friend, 
he asked for a court martial. (Sir 
Watrer B. Barrreror: No.| At all 
events, his hon. and gallant Friend 
asked for an inquiry which might lead 
to a court martial. He believed that a 
Question was asked of the noble Mar- 
quess the late Secretary of State for 
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War (the Marquess of Hartington) not 
many weeks ago upon the same matter; 
and the reply of the noble Marquess 
was that he had referred the question 
to Lord Wolseley, and that Lord 
Wolseley gave it as his opinion, as 
General Commanding-in-Chief, that if 
an inquiry was considered necessary he 
would institute one, but that he did not 
at present think the matter ought to go 
further. It was a very delicate matter. 
He had no wish—and he was sure that 
his hon. and gallant Friend did not 
wish—to cast undue blame upon any 
officer concerned in the matter. [Sir 
Watrer B. Bartretor: No; I do not. ] 
He quite believed that, and that his hon. 
and gallant Friend did not intend to 
impute blame to anybody; but, of 
course, when they came to inquire 
into circumstances of that kind, it was 
pre-supposed that the inquiry would, 
more or less, be made public; and if it 
were made public, no doubt a great deal 
might be said, when the results of the 
inquiry were laid before the House, 
which had better not be stated. He 
could not help thinking that an inquiry 
of this kind should be left entirely to 
the Commanding Officer in Egypt, and 
to the Executive Authorities at home. 
If they acted up to their duty, he be- 
lieved the officer who was more particu- 
larly concerned would not escape blame, 
and might even incur punishment; but 
it would be a somewhat serious matter, 
at least as far as the officers themselves 
were concerned, if, through any mis- 
fortune, perhaps not of their own bring- 
ing about, they were to incur public 
blame, and be exposed to the ordeal of 
a court martial, and, probably, to a 
punishment still worse than a court 
martial. He, therefore, thought it was 
better, under the circumstances, that the 
Commander-in-Chief should use his dis- 
cretion, and by private inquiry ascertain 
whether any of the officers were to 
blame, and, if so, ask them to resign 
their commissions. He admitted with 
his hon. and gallant Friend that a 
serious disaster had occurred ; that it was 
the duty of the Executive to inquire 
into the cause of it; and he was con- 
vinced that if they were called upon they 
would do their duty inthe matter. If he 
might be bold or presumptuous enough 
to offer one or two suggestions upon the 
general question to his right hon. Friend 
he would like to do so. He thought that 
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in all questions in regard to the Army 
and the number of men they were bound 
to fall back upon the question of effi- 
ciency as opposed to that of economy. 
He thought they were bound to trust to 
those who sat on the Treasury Bench to 
say what was required and what was 
not required ; and from the experience 
he had obtained in Pall Mall he had 
never yet been able to learn that any 
estimate had ever been made of the 
actual number of troops required for 
the defence of the country, and for pro- 

rly providing for the defence of their 
ortifications and garrisons abroad. He 
knew that the question had been con- 
sidered, and he recollected a statement 
made by Lord Airey about it at the 
time that noble Lord was at the head of 
a Commission appointed to inquire into 
the whole state of their military de- 
fences. Lord Airey said at that time— 
and he( Lord Eustace Cecil) believed that 
it would still be found to be the case— 
that no estimate by experts and no evi- 
dence had ever been obtained, although 
there had been an immense amount 
of talk both in the newspapers and in 
the House of Commons, as to the exact 
number of men required for the defence 
of that Empire. They all knew that 
130,000 were usually put down in the 
Estimates as the number that was re- 
quired, and he had not a word to say 
about that. But there was a strong 
feeling among military men and among 
the public generally that a great many 
of the men were too young and too im- 
mature. The whole question of short 
and long service hung upon that. It 
was useless to think of long service again 
to any extent, because he was able to 
say, from his own experience, that men 
would not enlist for long service. Not 
one-fourth of the men that were re- 
quired would think of enlisting for long 
service ; and, therefore, they must adopt 
short service, and take what they could 
get. In the Army Estimates, at page 7, 
the Effective Forces were put down. He 
laid great stress on the word “ effec- 
tive.’ The Effective Forces required 
were 130,000 men. Now, he held that 
all men under one year’s service were 
not effective; and, therefore, he should 
like to see in the Army Estimates in 
future a separation drawn and a dis- 
tinction made. He thought it would be 
a very easy matter, when the House of 
Commons were ealled upon to vote 
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130,000 men, to show that out of that 
number there were probably 100,000 
soldiers of more than one year’s service, 
and 30,000, or whatever the number 
might be, who were under one year’s 
service. The House would then be en- 
abled to see exactly where they were. 
They would know the number of imma- 
ture men they had at their command, 
and also the number of men they could 
count upon for the defence of the country 
in a case of emergency, or for defending 
their fortifications and garrisons abroad. 
That could not be a very difficult matter 
to arrive at. They had every year a 
Return given to them; but the public 
and the country, and even Members of 
the House of Commons, did not under- 
stand the Estimates, and were accus- 
tomed to run away with the idea that 
because 130,000 men were given in the 
Estimates, those 130,000 men were in a 
fit condition to be sent abroad to under- 
take any duty. There never was a 
greater mistake. Probably 35,000, or 
even more, of the entire number were 
simply recruits not at all fit for active 
service. He, therefore, thought it was 
only right that the men should be pro- 
perly classified. He thought his right 
hon. Friend would understand what he 
meant when he said that in the Navy 
the boys were classified differently from 
the able seamen. The Committee at 
once understood that they were boys, 
just as they would understand tbat the 
young soldiers under one year’s service 
were recruits; and then the House of 
Commons would be able to see, by 
taking into consideration also the num- 
ber of the Reserves at the command of 
the War Office, exactly what the num- 
ber of men was upon whom they could 
depend. He again said, as he had 
stated before, that he felt some sort of 
decision should be come to at the War 
Office as to the number of men that were 
actually required. He did not want 
more. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in 
that respect, and it was unnecessary, to 
secure the services of one man more 
than was actually required; but what 
he did want was that every man who 
was placed in the Army Estimates as a 
soldier should be fit for duty, ready to 
go anywhere and do anything, and with 
less than that he, for one, would certainly 
not be satisfied. There was a third 
suggestion which he desired to make to 
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his right hon. Friend, who might accept 
it for what it was worth. They had 
been told by Lord Wolseley, in a de- 
spatch laid upon the Table that morn- 
ing, that their troops must remain in 
Egypt. He would read the exact words 
of Lord Wolseley— 

“You cannot get out of Egypt for many 
years to come.”’ 
If that were correct—and he had no 
doubt that it—was he would not ask for 
a declaration of policy from the Govern- 
ment at that moment; but if that was 
the case, he thought they must cut their 
coat according to their cloth, and be 
prepared to send out troops which would 
be able to stand the climate. That led 
him to a matter which he had often ad- 
vocated in that House, and he had ad- 
vocated it also out of the House, both 
in writing and in other ways—namely, 
the employment of coloured troops. He 
found, on reading that most interesting 
book The Journal of General Gordon, that 
he was supported by General Gordon 
himself in his recommendation that there 
should be a further adoption of coloured 
troops. He had over and over again 
spoken about this matter; and he could 
not help thinking that a return to the 
old policy of 20, 30, or 40 years ago 
would be a very wise step. There were 
then three West India regiments, a 
Ceylon Rifle Corps, a St. Helena Corps, 
and the Cape Mounted Rifles, besides 
all the coloured troops they had in 
India. What number of coloured troops 
had they now? If hon. Gentlemen 
would examine the Army List, they 
would find that there were only two 
West India regiments beyond and above 
the Sepoy regiments. If they were to 
hold North Africa, and to retain their 
position in Egypt, and to protect their 
large Possessions at the Cane and in 
South Africa, it was necessary that they 
should have troops able to stand the 
climate of the tropics. He would read 
the extract to which he had referred from 
General Gordon’s journal. He did not 
think there ought to be the slightest 
difficulty in ascertaining what troops 
were necessary for service in India. He 
would not, of course, under the circum- 
stances, think of choosing Arabs or Ma- 
hommedans; but it would be very easy 
indeed to take troops from other parts 
of Africa, troops who were certainly 
brave, and who would do good service 
if properly officered. Some time ago 
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he had asked a Question of the noble 
Marquess the late Secretaryof State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington) if 
it was true that a certain number of 
Zulus were to be enlisted for service in 
the Soudan ? His Question was received 
with a sort of jeer by hon. Members 
from the Sister Island, and he was asked 
whether he wished to have savages em- 
ployed? He had certainly no desire to 
see savages employed; but he did not 
see why any troops they enlisted for 
employment in the Soudan or anywhere 
else should be classed as savages. He 
had a personal acquaintance with the 
Kaffirs; and he believed that, if they 
were properly drilled and officered by 
Europeans, they would become as good 
troops as any they had in the Service. 
As to the question of savages, he be- 
lieved that the people of civilized 
countries had committed acts in times 
of insurrection or revolution quite as 
horrible as any that had ever been com- 
mitted by what were considered to be 
savage races; and he did not, therefore, 
see that this feeling with regard to 
savages applied to one race more than 
to another. But, however that might 
be, he was of opinion that there were 
in Africa men who, under proper disci- 

line and led by proper officers, would 
be equal to any service that might be 
required of them. General Gordon was 
of the same opinion, and he would now 
turn to a passage in General Gordon’s 
Journal which by accident he had come 
across that morning. At page 189 Gene- 
ral Gordon said—he thought the Com- 
mittee would bear with him while he 
read it, for no one had ever had greater 
experience of coloured troops than that 
gallant officer both in Asia and Africa. 
Therefore, he did not know that he 
could cits a better authority than Gene- 
ral Gordon, who said— 


‘*T believe that a good recruitment of Blacks 
and Chinese would give England all the troops 
she wants for Expeditions; mixed with one- 
sixth English, I would garrison India with 
Chinese and Blacks—with one-sixth English no 
Army could stand against us.’’ 


That was General Gordon’s recorded 
opinion, and whether General Gordon 
was right or wrong it wes for others to 
judge. The view of General Gordon 
certainly agreed very much with the 
opinion he (Lord Eustace Cecil) had 
long entertained. The employment of 
coloured troops would also compare very 
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favourably with regard to the cost. 
There could be no question that the 
English soldier was about the most ex- 
pensive article the country could pos- 
sibly have. He fully admitted that, 
when they got him in perfection, no 
finer or braver man existed, and that 
he had always done and always would 
do very good service. It was calculated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), a 
good many years ago, that every Eng- 
lish soldier of 20 years of age cost £100. 
There could be no doubt that every 
English soldier now cost £120, and 
possibly more ; and when that was com- 
pared with the comparatively small cost 
of the Blacks, he believed that in the 
end, considering the vast Possessions 
they held, they must be driven to do 
something of that kind; and he, there- 
fore, threw it out for the consideration 
of his right hon. Friend. He did not 
know that it was necessary to trouble 
the Committee much longer. He cer- 
tainly felt very strongly indeed that, 
after all their discussions, of which this 
was probably the last in which he would 
take part in that House—but after all 
the discussions they had heard year 
after year from one side of the House 
and the other, it was almost a disgrace 
that they could not introduce some prac- 
tical plan which could give satisfaction 
to all—not only to those inside, but 
those who were outside the House, who 
had a constant tendency toa scare. It 
was always being thought that this 
country was liable to be invaded, and 
it was always fancied, and sometimes 
feared, that they had not a sufficient 
number of troops to keep up the old 
prestige of England should the necessity 
arise. He maintained that such a state 
of things in a wealthy country like 
this, with men who had spent their lives 
in studying the wants and the require- 
ments of the country; who had over 
and over again talked of them both 
inside the House and out of it—such a 
state of things, he maintained, was 
a disgrace, and especially when it 
was put on the ground of economy. 
It was the duty, no matter what 
Party was in power, of the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to come down and say—‘‘ So 
many men are required and so many 
ships, or otherwise we will not be re- 
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the country.” Until that was done there 
would be this constant scare in regard 
to invasion. Over and over again they 
were complaining of the want of military 
and naval power, and were makin 
themselves almost the laughing stock of 
foreign countries in this matter, because 
they knew perfectly well that we had 
both the men and the money if we 
chose to employ them. The only reason 
why it existed arose from that miserable 

arsimony and economy which overtook 
“ Members on both sides of the 
House when in Opposition, without any 
regard to the honour and glory of the 
country and the efficiency of its Military 
and Naval Services. 

GenerRAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he regretted very much to hear, 
from a remark which had fallen from 
the noble Lord, who had just addressed 
the Committee, that they were about to 
lose his distinguished services. The 
noble Lord had had great experience in 
connection with military matters and 
was a very high authority. He (Sir 
George Balfour) did not think that the 
Army had been kept in an efficient state 
for some years past. Having, during 
his service, had occasion to assist in 
deliberations, and to make calculations 
for Army organizations, he had formed 
the opinion that it was almost impossible 
to collect data by which to fix on the 
strength to be maintained. The one 
guiding rule was money, and that could 
only be fixed by the nation ; but this 
principle could and ought to be acted on 
—that whatever might be the number 
of men required the Army ought to be 
kept in an efficient state. He wished to 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War the 
necessity of calculating very carefully 
the number of men required during one 
year by the several branches of the Ser- 
vice, and then provide for maintaining 
the depots in a state of efficiency. One 
of the things they had always had to 
complain of was the insufficient state of 
the depots. An examination of the 
monthly Returns showed that for some 
years past the fixed Establishment of 
the depots had been quite insufficient, 
the actual number in depdts being 
double the number allowed—that meant 
that the battalions had been kept below 
their strength in order to fill the depots. 
This drain, added to the number of men 
wanting to complete, had resulted in the 
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active Forces being 10,000 below the 
Establishment. He also wished to know 
how long it was intended to maintain the 
Native troops at Suakin? It was not 
politic to require Native troops to garri- 
son places not fit for European soldiers. 

Cotone, COLTHURST said, it was 
an important fact, and one worthy of 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that up to a recent date very few 
men in the Reserve had availed them- 
selves of the Order of the late Secretary 
of State for War to come back to the 
Army. He believed that the result 
would have been very different had cer- 
tain advantages been offered to the men. 
The Committee would remember that 
he had already drawn attention to that 
subject. Everyone desired to see old 
soldiers retained in the Army; but he 
was convinced that it was impossible to 
keep a proper proportion of old soldiers 
in the Army until some alteration was 
made in the present system of deferred 
pay, which, as it stood at present, was 
an inducement to men to leave the 
Colours and go into the Reserve. He 
thought, in the interest of the Service, 
that the system should be done away 
with, and that instead of the payment 
of a sum of money a free ration should 
be given. He could cite Lord Wolseley 
himself as an authority in support of 
the view which he was now recommend- 
ing. Lord Wolseley had pointed out 
with reference to the recent Campaigns 
that the men had not only done their 
duty well, but cheerfully, a fact which 
he attributed to the good quality of the 
food which they received. He (Colonel 
Colthurst) thought it clearly established 
that the ration given at home was 
scarcely sufficient forthe men, who might 
be said to be enlisted in this country on 
false pretences ; because, although they 
were told they would get 1s. a-day and 
free rations, they found after enlistment 
that 2d. or 3d. a-day were deducted from 
the amount promised them. He be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman now at 
the head of the War Department could 
not do anything that would be more 
beneficial to the Army in the sense he 
was speaking of than to give the men 
what they were told they would get 
when they joined the Service—namely, 
a free ration. He sincerely hoped the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War would 
be directed to that point; and he ven- 
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tured to suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should also consider whether 
some other inducements could not be 
held out to men to rejoin the Army— 
men who, although they might find it 
difficult to get Civil employment, would 
not return to the Colours on account of 
the many changes that were made, and 
the general state of uncertainty which 
prevailed. 

Sir ROBERT LOYD LINDSAY said, 
he had no desire to extend the discus- 
sion on this Estimate, but simply rose 
to make a very few remarks with refer- 
ence to the inquiry which it was sug- 
gested should be held on the subject of 
what had occurred in the Soudan. He 
ventured to point out that hon. Members 
would do well not to place any great 
reliance upon information received from 
abroad, which very often came from 
irresponsible persons, whether news- 
paper reporters or officers in the Service. 
It seemed to him that in dealing with 
this matter the only person to whom 
they could look for sound information 
was the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
Lord Wolseley. His hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) said that he 
desired to have an inquiry instituted in 
the interest of the officers themselves. 
But he would observe that when things 
of that kind were once set on foot, in- 
formation did not always come forward in 
the way they would like ; and, therefore, 
he was of opinion that no advantage 
would result from the suggestion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend. If any in- 
quiry were needed, he thought it should 
be instituted with reference to the un- 
certainty of the orders given to the 
Commander-in-Chief in the recent Cam- 
paign, but that the proposal for such in- 
quiry should come from the Cabinet 
alone. He was induced to believe that, 
had the orders given to the Commander- 
in-Chief with regard to the friendly 
tribes been more distinct, his difficulties 
would have been greatly diminished. 
There was one point to which he desired 
to call attention. In his opinion, there 
was both difficulty and danger in putting 
rifles into the hands of soldiers not 
thoroughly trained to their use. He 
considered that full instruction was ne- 
cessary for the use of the rifle, and he 
had reason to believe that accidents 
had oceurred to Cavalry soldiers from 
the want of such instruction. In con- 
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clusion, he repeated his opinion that no 
useful purpose would be served if the 
inquiry into the war in the Soudan sug- 
gested by his hon. and gallant Friend 
were instituted. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Cork County (Colonel Colthurst) had 
quoted Lord Wolseley to show that the 
troops in the Soudan had done so well 
because they had good food. But if his 
hon. and gallant Friend had studied 
Lord Wolseley’s despatches, he would 
have found that that was not entirely 
due to having good food, but to the ab- 
sence of drink. He was glad to hear 
his hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) making this Motion. His 
hon. Friend was addressing the Com- 
mittee when he entered the House, and 
it reminded him of old times to hear 
him pitching into the extravagance of 
the Government, and he said to himself 
—‘* There is one live Radical left.” But 
if they were to go on with the old policy 
adopted of late years by the country, 
sanctioned by a large majority in the 
House of Commons and by the late 
Government, it would appear that, so 
far from Her Majesty’s Government 
having asked for too many men, they 
had not asked for half enough. What 
was that policy? It was a policy of 
invading, robbing, bombarding, and 
ravaging unfortunate countries who 
were weaker than ourselves. Upon 
that policy, whether pursued by Liberal 
or Conservative Governments, he looked 
with the utmost horror; he regarded 
it as a policy hateful in itself and 
injurious to the best interests of the 
country. He hoped that when they had 
a new House of Commons and a new 
electorate a total change in those 
things would be brought about. He did 
not know whether it would be su; the 
new electors might be as warlike as the 
old ones; but he looked for a better 
state of things, in which the great 
Armies they were now called upon to 
vote would find no place. For those 
reasons, he should vote for the Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley for the reduction of the Army ; 
and he trusted that it would lead to the 
country not having in future a great 
number of men wherewith to work out 
these national crimes. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, it was true 
that they had had several wars in the last 
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three years; but he did not wish to cha- 
racterize the policy of the Government 
with regard to them quite so strongly as 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had done. In 
the opinion of some, there had been no 
great strategy shown by the officers 
commanding. The men had fought ex- 
tremely well; but they were told that 
their good behaviour was largely owing 
to the fact that they had had good food 
and very little drink. That brought 
him to the point he wished to lay 
before the Committee. He asked 
what did the private soldiers get out 
of all this? In some countries they 
got a good deal of plunder; but in our 
Campaigns, with the exception of a 
medal or two, they got nothing what- 
ever. He would go farther and say that 
now that they had household suffrage, 
he did not think it wise to shut out the 
private soldier from distinction in the 
profession of arms. That had certainly 
been the policy of the late Government. 
In his opinion, there was only one way 
in which they could improve the posi- 
tion of the private soldier, and that was 
to open a career to him by giving a cer- 
tain number of commissions to men in 
the ranks. Of course, the greater num- 
ber of soldiers would only rise to the 
rank of Captain; they would not all 
become Generals or Field Marshals, 
although some of them might do so. 
But what was the case at present ? 
There was the position of Quarter- 
master, which was given *o men who 
had been Quartermaster’s clerks, whose 
duty it was, amongst other things, to 
take an account of the stores of the 
regiment. Those were men taken from 
their duty as soldiers and put to a use- 
ful occupation ; but he did not think that 
those commissions led to anything of 
advantage to the men. Then there was 
the position of Riding Master; they 
were extremely useful men in a regi- 
ment, but their rank did not lead to 
anything. But, leaving out those, he 
asked how many commissions were given 
to private soldiers in the course of last 
year? He had on a former occasion 
put that Question to the Secretary of 
State for War, and the reply was that 
there were 20. Now, that he considered 
an extremely inadequate amount of pro- 
motion as open to the private soldiers in 
the Army; and he was strengthened in 


; that opinion by the remarks of historical 
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general feeling of the people. Even 
of the 20 commissions referred to, he 
was told that a large proportion were 
obtained by gentlemen —not private 
soldiers, in the ordinary sense of the 
word—who went into the ranks in order 
to work their way up to the rank of 
officer through that of Sergeant. He 
did not object to those men having 
commissions; but he would not leave 
out the ordinary private soldier, who 
had perhaps few friends, and no in- 
fluence at the Horse Guards. He would 
say that a commission should be within 
the reach of a Sergeant Major, who, as 
a rale, was a good soldier, and was 
possessed of a good deal of smartness 
which every officer was not. The num- 
ber of commissions could be very largely 
increased, and the present number was 
so small that that might be done with- 
out decreasing the number of commis- 
sions given to the Militia. The Militia 
system, during two or three years, had 
worked well; but now men went into 
the Militia to get a commission in the 
Army, so that, practically, there was a 
return to the old system of nomination. 
A considerable number of those nomi- 
nations were made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenants of counties, and very few reached 
the men in the ranks. They were not 
given to them, but to men who had gone 
in for two or three years to qualify, 
against whom he did not say one word, 
but between whom and the ordinary 
private soldier there was a great differ- 
ence. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War would 
increase the number of those commis- 
sions, and make them bond fidethereward 
of those who had done their duty in the 
ranks. They were familiar with the con- 
duct of the troops in recent Campaigns ; 
they had read of 2,000 contending with 
10,000 savages; they had seen them 
without water standing still in square, 
exposed to the attack of those savages ; 
but what benefit did the private soldier 
derive from his courage? For his own 
part, he should like to see 10 or 20 com- 
missions given to the Sergeants who 
fought at Tel-el-Kebir and at places 
on the Red Sea, as well as a considerable 
number to privates, and that without 
their going through any test. That he 
was convinced would produce a totally 
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different feeling in the ranks of the 
Army. At present, he contended that 
nothing was done for the private sol- 
dier, although some of those who joined 
the ranks for the purpose of qualifying 
were promoted, and got in some cases 
large rewards. He could quote the case 
of a man in one of the recent Campaigns 
who had been promoted without having 
worked his way up. He happened to 
be acquainted with his family, one of 
the best in the county, and he knew that 
he went in to qualify. But, as he had 
said, there was nothing done for the 
private soldiers in the way of giving 
them commissions, for the Quarter- 
masters and Riding Masters were not 
Commissioned Officers; and, therefore, 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
would do something to make the private 
soldier feel that a commission was within 
his reach if he did his work well. 

Mr. BULWER said, he wished to 
express the great gratification he felt at 
seeing the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) sitting on the opposite 
side of the House. He could remember 
the time when hardly a single Estimate 
passed through Committee without his 
criticism, although he regretted to say 
that during the last five years he had 
been almost completely silent ; and the 
consequence of that was that the 
National Expenditure had risen from 
£75,000,000 to £85,000, 000, and this year 
to £100,000,000. The hon. Member’s 
speech that evening had a business-like 
sound; but he would like to hear some 
reason for the vote which the hon. 
Member was asking him to give for the 
reduction of the number of men. He 
would ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he really knew anything about the 
matter? Did he know how many men 
were wanted; did he know’ what they 
were doing and what were the services 
required of them? He had not heard 
from the hon. Member a single argu- 
ment showing that he had anything 
beyond a general acquaintance with the 
subject; all that he had said with re- 
gard to the Vote was that too much 
money was being spent. He ventured 
to remind the hon. Member, as a busi- 
ness man, that, in maintaining our Army 
and Navy, they were simply paying for 
their insurance, the cost of which must 
increase, as in the case of private per- 
sons, with the increased value of their 
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or supporting the Motien of the hon. 


Member. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, that 
the present system of retirement, both 
as regarded the Army and the Navy, 
caused the country to lose the services 
of many excellent and competent offi- 
cers, and, moreover, created discontent 
in the Service, and even prevented men 
entering the Naval and Military Services. 
They had given the best years of their 
lives to those Professions. Many men 
who were perfectly efficient would rather 
give up their pensions than leave their 
Profession; and, therefore, he appealed 
to the Secretary of State for War to 
consider whether some mode of changing 
the present system of retirement could 
not be devised by which the services of 
those very competent officers could be 
retained. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he rose for the 
purpose of bringing to the notice of the 
Secretary of State for War a grievance 
which he had drawn attention to earlier 
in the Session. He had had cause to 
bring the case of the Quartermasters 
before the Committee; and he now rose 
to express the hope that, notwithstand- 
ing the change of Government, the 
grievance of those men would not be 
lost sight of, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would give it their favourable 
consideration. ‘The Quartermasters be- 
lieved that they had the sympathy of 
many officers in the Army and at head- 
quarters, who knew how to appreciate 
their services; but they were, at the 
same time, under the impression that 
there was some influence at the back of 
those connected with the Army that 
pulled against them. He had no inten- 
tion of going over the cuse again on 
that occasion; but he ventured to say 
that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
do him the favour to read what he had 
stated on this subject earlier in the Ses- 
sion, he would find that the Quarter- 
masters had a grievance, and that he 
had made out a strong case for its re- 
moval. 

Sm FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, that bis hon. and gallant Friend 
near him the Member for Berkshire 
(Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay) had attri- 
buted the failure of the Camel Corps 
to the inability of the Cavalry men to 
handle the long rifle. But he should 
have thought his hon. and gallant 
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Friend would have known that the 
mechanism and construction of the 
weapon was the same as that which 
they were accustomed to. It was of the 
same form, took the same cartridge, and 
was the same in all its parts; and, there- 
fore, he was of opinion that, whatever 
failure there might have been in the 
Camel Corps, it was not due to that 
cause. He wished to bring before the 
Committee the necessity there was for 
endeavouring to organize a Mounted In- 
fantry Corps. The value of Mounted 
Infantry was increasing almost every 
day, with the extended area now covered 
by military operations in time of war. 
The possibility of transporting troops by 
railway had also rendered it necessary 
to countervail those movements by 
Mounted Infantry. In Russia he be- 
lieved there were in the Army about 
50,000 Mounted Infantry, and all agreed 
that our Mounted Infantry had done 
good service in Egypt. There was no 
parallel between Mounted Intantry and 
Cavalry ; the Mounted Infantry fought 
on foot, the camel or horse being merely 
the means of transporting them, whereas 
the Cavalry soldier fought on horseback, 
and the horse was his weapon. There- 
fore he said that no increase in the 
Cavalry would do away with the neces- 
sity of increasing the number of Mounted 
Infantry. The latter were carried by 
horses or camels to points where they 
were wanted in good time; by means of 
these animals they were also able to 
make longer marches than they could 
otherwise make ; and when they arrived 
at their point they dismounted and 
fought on foot withthe long rifle. He also 
thought it would be an advantage to have 
an addition of mounted men to every regi- 
ment. At present an Infantry regiment 
was unable to stir unless it had a Ca- 
valry escort, which it was not always 
easy to obtain. As a matter of fact, 
scouting could not be done by men 
on foot to any effective extent, and his 
proposal to the Secretary of State for 
War was that there should be attached 
to every Infantry regiment: about 20 
horses, which number he thought would 
probably be sufficient for training some 
80 men. If they were to have mounted 
men at all it was necessary that they 
should be thoroughly instructed in the 
management of horses, because without 
that knowledge a man would soon give 
a horse a sore back. He believed that 
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his proposal, if adopted, would have the 
result of making the Army more effec- 
tive than it was at present, by forming 
the nucleus of a corps of mounted men, 
which would be very useful in time of 
war. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he did 
not see how any hon. Gentleman sitting 
on that (the Liberal) side of the House 
could hesitate to support his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Rylands). When they recollected 
the circumstances of the proposal of the 
noble Marquess below him (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) it would be re- 
membered that there was a crisis, an 
emergency—that the country was sup- 
posed to be in peril when this extraordi- 
nary Vote of 35,000 men was proposed. 
But surely it was recognized on both 
sides that the emergency had passed 
away, and that the danger no longer 
existed. Confirmation of that fact was 
given, because the money was not asked 
for to maintain the difference between 
35,000 men and the number already en- 
listed. He thought it would be well to 
resist the temptation to increase the 
Army unnecessarily. What would the 
men cost supposing they were enlisted ? 
Something like £3,000,000 per annum 
in addition to the present expenditure. 
Surely the expenditure was already 
sufficiently large and extravagant; and 
it could not be contemplated by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith), in 
the present political state of the country 
and their foreign relations, that those 
men should be called in. The moral 
effect of reducing the number of men 
from 35,000 to 12,000 would be felt not 
only in this country, but in Europe at 
large. In the present overgrown mili- 
tary and naval systems in what were 
called civilized and Christian countries 
the world was in constant and increasing 
danger of a breach of the peace. They 
in this country were supposed to have a 
control over;their military and naval ex- 
penditure, and over the Heads of those 
Departments ; and if, under present cir- 
cumstances, they had not the moral cou- 
rage to say that as the danger had passed 
away, and there was no further call for 
the men at that moment, the expendi- 
ture should be reduced, they would be 
missing a great opportunity of returning 
to the path from which, unfortunately, 
they had wandered far away to the 
injury not only of this country, but of 
Europe in general. 
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‘Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not intend to refer to a good many 
of the subjects that have been touched 
upon in this interesting, but rather dis- 
cursive discussion. Hon. Members have 
mentioned the two discussions which 
have already taken place on the Army 
Estimates, and in which I have taken 
part. I do not wish to repeat anything 
I have already said, and the only two 
points I consider it necessary to refer to 
are the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) and a matter 
I shall touch upon subsequently. I am 
not able to vote for the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. The Supplementary 
Vote for Men which has been moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
and which has been put from the Chair, 
is a Supplementary Vote which was laid 
on the Table by myself as a responsible 
Member of the late Administration; and 
I should, therefore, be in a considerable 
difficulty in voting against it. It is 
true, as has been said, that circum- 
stances have changed to a certain extent ; 
and it is extremely probable that if the 
late Government had remained in Office 
they would have withdrawn the Supple- 
mentary Estimate and proposed one 
containing the same wording, but of 
another figure. However, taking into 
consideration the assurances given, it 
does not appear to me that the Commit- 
tee should take such an extreme course 
as to reject the Vote. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has admitted that 
circumstances are changed. He says he 
believes—he not only hopes, but be- 
lieves—that there will be no necessity for 
calling to the Colours the number of Re- 
serve men required to make up the 35,000. 
But he is unable to state, and the other 
responsible Ministers are also unable to 
state, that the circumstances which ren- 
dered it necessary to ask for a large in- 
crease to the military resources of the 
country have changed to such an extent 
that all danger has passed away, and to 
give Europe the impression that this 
country is no longer under the necessity 
of making or maintaining any increase 
to those resources. That I understand 
to be the position taken up by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I agree with the Go- 
vernment that it would give a false im- 
pression, and perhaps be raising false 
hopes, and placing the country in a 
position of false security, if we were to 
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make alterations in the Supplementary 
Estimates at the present time. The 
right hon. Gentlemam has assured the 
Committee that the men will not be 
called out unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be; and, under 
the circumstances, I do not think that we 
should be running any risk whatever, 
but that, on the contrary, we should be 
strengthening the hands of the Govern- 
ment, by agreeing to the Motion which 
they have proposed. I cannot vote for 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend. The 
only other subject to which I wish to 
refer is that dealt with by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), who 
referred to the great cause which the 
House and the country has to be grate- 
ful to the officers and men who have 
taken part in the numerous Expeditions 
which this country has sent out. I have 
on past occasions endeavoured to render 
my humble tribute to the manner in 
which all ranks have conducted them- 
selves in those Expeditions; but this, I 
think, is hardly the occasion to enter 
upon the subject, more especially when 
we know that the Government intends, 
before the Session closes, to give an op- 
ages to Parliament to express pub- 
icly their thanks to those who have 
taken part in the Campaigns. Regret 
has been expressed that an inquiry has 
not been held into the occurrence at 
Baker’s Zereba, in which General 
M‘Neill was concerned. I gave the 
House, some time ago, the substance of 
a despatch which the late Government 
received from Lord Wolseley upon the 
subject, and his reason for holding the 
opinion that any such inquiry could not 
be conducted with advantage, but, on 
the contrary, with disadvantage, to the 
Service. The House and the country 
were at the time, I believe, satisfied that 
there was considerable force in that opi- 
nion. The practice of trying Command- 
ing Officers in the Navy by court martial 
when a ship is lost or injured may be a 
practice very well adapted to that Ser- 
vice ; but I doubt whether it is a practice 
that could be introduced with advantage 
in the Army. At any rate, it could 
hardly be introduced except in the case 
of an actual reverse ; and whatever criti- 
cism may have taken place of the opera- 
tions at Baker’s Zereba, the result 
cannot be described as a reverse. Though 
we suffered very severely, especially in 
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our transport, the surprise ended in a 
vigorous repulse and discouragement of 
the enemy, and the destruction of a 
large body of his forces. Under what 
circumstances is it proposed to lay it 
down that there is to be an inquiry? 
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Is it proposed to lay it down that 
there is to be an inquiry not only 
when there has been a reverse, but 
when there has been a success also? If 
we are to have inquiries with regard to 
these operations we must have one after 
every action that takes place, because 
hardly any action could take place with- 
out some of the officers present who are 
not responsible to the Government, or 
some of those irresponsible Civil gentle- 
men who now so numerously accompany 
our troops on active service, being of 
opinion that it could have been con- 
ducted in another and a better way. I 
am of opinion, as Lord Wolseley sug- 
gested, that the officer who will not risk 
something is not the officer we want at the 
head of our troops, and that the officer 
who will not take responsibility is not 
the kind of officer we should have. An 
officer who has responsibility is ex- 
tremely likely to do something which 
will be criticized and will not meet with 
the approval of officers who have no re- 
sponsibility. It has been said that a 
court martial need not be constituted 
to inquire into this matter; but I do not 
know in what other way the inquiry 
could be conducted. The facts are 
simple enough, and are perfectly well 
known. Whether mistakes occurred or 
not, there has been, as far as I know, on 
the part of all the officers concerned, the 
most complete frankness and straight- 
forwardness in the statements that have 
been made as to what occurred. There 
is no difference of opinion, as far as I 
know, in any of the accounts. The 
orders given by the General, ari the 
way in which they were executed, are 
perfectly well known to His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief, to the 
Adjutant General, and to the other Mili- 
tary Authorities; and all that is to be 
done is for them to decide whether 
blame or censure should be passed in 
consequence of the orders given and 
carried out. As I stated some time ago, 
His Royal Highness the Oommander- 
in-Chief intends to wait until the return 
of Lord Wolseley to this country before 
he alters the opinion which he has 
formed upon the matter. He wishes to 
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consult his Lordship as to the impres- 
sion he formed of what took place ; and 
after such consultation he will consider 
whether or not any expression of opi- 
nion on his part is or is not necessary. 
As the Committee is aware, Lord Wolse- 
ley returned to London to-day. His 
Royal Highness will now have the op- 
portunity of consulting him upon the 
subject; and until he has taken advan- 
tage of that opportunity it appears to 
me that any expression on the part of 
the Committee as to the necessity of an 
inquiry is altogether uncalled for, and 
would tend to lower the prestige of the 
Army. I do not think itis necessary for 
me to go into any other subjects that 
have been referred to, and I will con- 
clude by saying that I am unable to 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he hoped that 
some inquiry would be held as to the 
disaster which occurred to General 
M‘Neill’s Zereba. All who had read an 
account of that disaster must be con- 
vinced that there had been an utter 
absence of proportionate caution on 
the part of the Commander. If ordi- 
nary precautions had been taken, judg- 
ing from the reports sent home, the 
disaster could not have occurred. The 
excuse made by the noble Marquess 
for not holding an inquiry was that it 
would tend to decrease the confidence of 
the rank and file in their officers, or 
deter the rank and file from properly 
performing their duties. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON : 
I did not say that. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he begged the 
noble Marquess’s pardon. He was 
merely drawing an inference from the 
noble Marquess’s statement. ‘he noble 
Marquess seemed to think that an in- 
quiry of this kind would havea tendency 
to lower the prestige of the Army and 
destroy the patriotism of those who com- 
posed the rank and file. He (Mr. 
Gourley) held a contrary opinion, and, 
iu spite of what had been said against the 
view, considered that a course should be 

ursued similar to that adopted in the 

avy. If a vessel took the ground or 
came into collision, or if any other acci- 
dent happened to her, however trivial, 
a court martial was held on the officer 
in command. What was the effect of 
that? Why, it had a tendency either to 
clear the officers and men from blame, 
or place it on the proper shoulders and 
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create more care in the future. In the 
same way an inquiry into a disaster in 
the Army, such as that which had oo- 
curred to the force under General 
M‘Neill, would have a tendency to in- 
crease the confidence of the rank and 
filein their Commanders. An hon. Mem- 
ber who had spoken had excused 
General Graham in regard to his first 
disaster in the Soudan, because he con- 
fessed he had made an error; but the hon. 
Member had forgotten this fact—that 
nearly the whole of the Naval Brigade 
under that General’s command had been 
almost cut to pieces owing to faulty 
square. There ought certainly to have 
been some inquiry on the part of the 
War Office into the disaster that had 
befallen that force. But what had hap- 
pened in the case of General Graham ? 
Why, he no sooner reached the Soudan, 
than apparently he commenced to make 
similar blunders to those he made during 
his first Campaign. Therefore, without 
troubling the Committee further, he did 
hope that, inasmuch as in answer to a 
Question he (Mr. Gourley) had put to 
the ex-Secretary of State for War when 
he promised to make some inquiry, he 
would not follow the advice of the noble 
Marquess, but would cause a strict in- 
quiry to be made into the causes of the 
disaster which befel the Zereba under 
General M‘Neill’s command. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sura): I am obliged 
to confess that I do not possess the con- 
fidence or the knowledge which the hon. 
Gentleman appears to possess, and which 
would render me capable of at once say- 
ing, of my own knowledge, that those 
who have served their country have mis- 
managed and misconducted the opera- 
tions which have been intrusted to them. 
For my own part, I prefer to rely upon 
the advice of the noble Marquess, who 
was responsible for the Army when the 
transaction occurred ; and I believe that 
the course taken by the noble Marquess 
was wise and just, and that nothing 
could be more injurious than to call an 
event of this kind a disaster, when it has 
brought into light some of the best cha- 
racteristics of the English soldier. What- 
ever may have been our loss—and, no 
doubt, there was lamentable loss of life 
—the loss inflicted upon the enemy was 
crushing and complete. It is notorious 
that the enemy, of whose bravery and 
adaptability for war it is impossible to 
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speak too highly, has not stood up again 
against our Army since that engagement. 
That was the last action fought in the 
Soudan, and that was the last time the 
enemy stood up before our soldiers. I 
will not pursue the subject further, as 
an opportunity will soon be afforded of 
doing justice to the, I was going to say 
marvellous, bravery of our troops. They 
have been exposed, under circumstances 
of great difficulty, to dangers from which 
ordinary men would have recoiled; and 
they have maintained the character of 
Englishmen in a manner which must 
make us proud of the services they have 
rendered to their country under condi- 
tions excessively trying. In a climate 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would deprive men of vigour and 
power, they maintained the charac- 
ter of English troops and the soldier’s 
reputation. I have received a great 
deal of most excellent advice, and I 
wish to tender to hon. Gentlemen my 
warm thanks for the kindness that has 
oom ge them to give me that advice. 

can assure them that, so far as I am 
able, I hope to give good effect to every- 
thing that I find of a practical nature 
in that advice. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
has already warned me that he will ex- 
ercise the greatest possible vigilance 
over the War Department now that we 
have changed sides. We all know that 
he is capable of denouncing extravagance 
and maladministration in the warmest 
and most eloquent terms; and I hope 
he will keep a vigilant watch on me. I 
can assure him that I will give him 
every assistance I can to stimulate 
economy and improve the efficiency of 
the Department as long asI have the 
honour to preside over it. But I must 
demur to the suggestion that, because I 
happen to sit. on this Bench, I am 
willing to be a party to any extrava- 
gance or to any expenditure that, in my 
opinion, is not required for the defence 
and security of the country. I have 
been reminded of the necessity of look- 
ing to efficiency as well as to economy. 
I entirely accept that view. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen have told us that we must have, 
not a large Army, but a well-appointed 
Army, and a thoroughly efficient Army, 
with large Reserves. I entirely agree 
with them, and I hope they will support 
the Secretary of State for War, who- 
ever he may be, in securing that this 
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Empire shall possess, not a large Army, 
but a well-appointed and efficient one. 
I do not think any Administration, whe- 
ther composed of Members on this side, 
or on the other side of the House, desire 
the Army to be formed on any other 
principle. Well, an hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, whom I do not now see in 
his place, spoke of the number of men 
who join voluntarily from the Reserves ; 
and I may, perhaps, be allowed to say 
one word as to how the men came out 
from the Reserves. The men of only 15 
regiments were called out, numbering 
2,492, and of these 2,309 responded to 
the call, a cireumstance which reflects 
the highest possible credit on the men 
themselves, and which shows the extent 
to which we can rely upon the Reserves 
in time of emergency. The hon. and 
gallant Member also asked how many 
had joined voluntarily. Well, out of the 
15,000 now serving, 9,000 joined volun- 
tarily, and have returned to the Colours. 
I should only be detaining the Com- 
mittee at a moment when there is no 
reason for doing it if I ventured to go 
back on the many suggestions that have 
been made in the course of this discus- 
sion. I should like to have referred to 
the valuable suggestion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
South Hants (Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram); but if he will permit me to 
study the information that has been 
given to me, I hope at some future 
time to be better qualified than I am 
now to express an opinion upon it, and 
upon many other suggestions which 
have been made. As to the particular 
Vote before the Committee, I have 
said already that I hope it will not be 
necessary to call for the men ; but, upon 
my responsibility, I believe the best 
course to take is to furnish the Govern- 
ment with a Force that will be sufficient 
if the necessity for it arises and an 
emergency should occur. I trust that 
no such emergency will arise. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 12; 
Noes 98: Majority 86.—(Div. List, 
No. 220.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 
(2.) £606,000, Volunteer Corps. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said that, in his opinion, the 215,000 
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Volunteers, who were found ready to 
devote their time to the service of the 
country, deserved to be assisted in every 
way. In many instances, at present, 
the Volunteers had to spend very large 
sums of money not only for drill tw 
but for rifle ranges, and many of the 
latter were entirely inadequate. There 
were two questions which never ought 
to be lost sight of; one was the disci- 
pline of the Force—and hethought every- 
one would say that the Force had of 
late improved very much in discipline— 
and the other was that they should be 
taught to shoot accurately, because that 
was one of the main objects for which 
they were organized. The Volunteers 
had neither great coats or packs, or 
any of the things which were essen- 
tially necessary should the men be 
ealled out. He did not ask his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. H. Smith) to do any- 
thing in a hurry, but to consider what 
was the best way of dealing with a 
question which he was perfectly cer- 
tain would commend itself to every 
right-thinking man in the country— 
namely, the question of promoting the 
efficiency of the Volunteer Force. 
When they found men willing to give 
up their time to the service of their 
country, every assistance should be 
afforded them to become proficient in 
the duties they had to perform. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
give to the Volunteer Force those ad- 
vantages which they required and de- 
served. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he should 
like to express in a few words a similar 
view to that of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). He 
did not think that anyone who looked 
upon the Volunteer Force as an im- 

rtant element in their national de- 
ence could be quite satisfied with the 
state of things which sometimes oc- 
eurred. When Rifle Corps or Artillery 
Corps were obliged to make up their 
necessary expenses by resorting to 
bazaars and other expedients of that 
kind, it did suggest the question whe- 
ther the country was doing its duty by 
the Foree. And the question of ex- 
pense had a great bearing on one 
very important element of the Force— 
namely, the officers. He believed that 
if an investigation could be made it 
would be found that many gentlemen 
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whom it was very desirable should join 
the Volunteer Force were deterred 
from accepting commissions because 
of the t expense in which they 
would thereby be involved. In the 
case of most of the Volunteer Corps, it 
was absolutely necessary for a man 
who took a commission to be prepared 
to put his hand in his pocket and 
spend a considerable sum of money 
annually. Volunteer officers were now 
required to undergo a rigorous exami- 
nation in tactics and other matters, and 
it was very desirable that no unnecessary 
obstacles should be put in the way of 
their serving their country. The wants 
of the Volunteer Force had been put . 
forth in a concrete form. It had been 
suggested that a 10s. addition to the 
efficiency grant would go very far to 
remedy the existing deficiency ; and he 
suggested to his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) that between now and next year 
he should take into his very earnest 
consideration whether it was not desir- 
able to increase the efficiency grant, and 
so make the Volunteer Corps less bur- 
densome than they now were on those 
required to maintain them. As to the 
numbers of the Force, it would be found 
that on page 40 the number of Artillery 
—_ for this year was 38,283. 

nder the heading 1884-5, he found 
that the number was 38,898, showing a 
nominal decrease in that arm of the 
Service. Looking at the Volunteer Re- 
turns, he could not make out how that 
decrease could have happened ; but now 
he understood that there was a misprint 
in the Estimate, and that the number 
entered for last year should be 36,000 
instead of 38,000. As a matter of fact, 
each arm of the Service except one was 
in a state of numerical development, the 
one arm of the Volunteer Force which 
was not in that happy condition being 
the Mounted Rifles. Judging from what 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Hampshire (Sir Frederick 
Fitz-Wygram) had said with reference 
to the importance of Mounted Infantry 
in the Regular Army, he thought it was 
a matter of some concern to those who 
took an interest in the Volunteer Force 
that the Volunteer Mounted Rifles should 
be decreasing in numbers. The policy 
of the War Office had been to bring 
the Volunteer Force into closer contact 
with the Regular Army, and if Mounted 
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Rifles or Infantry were to be a portion 
of the Establishment of the Regular 
Army, he suggested for consideration 
whether some attempt should not be 
made to have a mounted squad or 
troop in connection with each Volunteer 
regiment. He thought it was possible 
that some arrangement could be made 
by which persons who had horses and 
liked to devote themselves to military 
exercises might be induced to join a 
mounted company in connection with a 
Volunteer regiment. Those were matters 
which were worthy of consideration, and 
he threw it out as a suggestion whether 
the time had not arrived when the or- 
ganization and condition of the Force 
should not form the subject of an in- 
quiry by a Committee of that House, 
which should take evidence from the 
persons most interested in the Volunteer 
movement. Of course, he did not ex- 
ect that his right hon. Friend would 
able to give any answer that Session 
to such a suggestion. There was an- 
other very important point in connection 
with the Foree—namely, shooting. At 
the present moment the annual compe- 
tition was taking place at Wimbledon 
which was supposed to test the efficiency 
of the Volunteer Force in shooting. It 
was open to doubt whether the Wimble- 
don meeting was carried on in the most 
business-like way. And .it was ques- 
tionable whether it would not be better 
that the annual rifle contests should be 
conducted on similar principles to the 
meeting of the Artillery Association, 
and that the Volunteers who attended 
the camp should be subjected to more 
strict military discipline. It was sug- 
gested some time ago that when the 
Force came to be armed with the Mar- 
tini-Henry it would become dangerous 
to hold the camp on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, and that, if that were so, arrange- 
ments should be made for holding the 
meeting at Aldershot. Of course, that 
could not be done without a grant bein 
made for the purpose, because it well 
then be quite impossible to pay any great 
part of the cost of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association at Aldershot out 
of the subscriptions of those who came 
to look on because they took an interest 
in shooting asa sport. There was also 
the question of rifle ranges, which was a 
very serious and important one; and it 
was very probable that many corps 
would find that the capabilities of the 
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present ranges were hardly up to the 
requirements of the new rifle. 

LoNEL SEELY said, he had a sug- 
gestion to make to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), the adoption of 
which might distinguish his term of 
Office without, at the same time, entail- 
ing any appreciable charge on the coun- 
try. The very existence of the Volun- 
teer Force pre-supposes that they might 
at some time or other lose the command 
of the Channel. Unless they were pre- 
pared to face that fact, the right hon. 
Gentlemen would do well to disband the 
Force and save the money which it cost 
the country. The Force was raised to 
defend them against invasion, and it 
was maintained with that object. There 
were people who thought that their in- 
vasion was impossible ; but he thought 
after what had occurred within the last 
year or two that was certainly not the 
opinion of most Members of the Com- 
mittee. It was well known that within 
the last year they had had the greater 
portion of their Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that for several months it 
would not have been at all impossible for 
the French, if they had been inclined to 
pick a quarrel with us, to have soarranged 
as to have obtained the command of the 
Channel before we could get our Fleet 
there. In the old days, ne doubt, that 
would not have mattered much, because 
it would have taken France a long time 
to concentrate a large number of troops 
on her coast. Since France had been 
covered with railways all that was com- 
pletely altered, and there was no doubt 
that the French could within a very few 
hours concentrate probably 100,000 or 
150,000 Infantry at the ports on the 
coast. Now, at those ports—at Dun- 
kirque, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and 
Havre—his impression was that there 
would always be found a sufficient num- 
ber of vessels, fishing boats, coasters, 
screw colliers, and steamers of one sort 
and another, to convey—he thought he 
was moderate in saying—100,000 men in 
calm weather across the Channel. And 
there were many parts of the South 
Coast of England where troops could be 
landed in calm weather without any 
difficulty whatever. As the tide was 
going out, guns, horses, and ammunition 
could be landed without the smallest 
difficulty. Now, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, what would be done in 
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the event of such a thing happening? 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
withdraw any troops from Ireland— 
that was clear; and in England there 
were only at the present time about 30 
or 40 battalions of Regular Infantry— 
he (Colonel Seely) did not know the 
exact number, but assumed that there 
were not more than 50 atthe most. The 
right hon. Gentleman dared not remove 
the garrisons from Dover or Portsmouth 
or from any of the Dockyards, and his 
(Colonel Seely’s) impression was that 
the right hon. Gentleman could not to- 
morrow put more than 25 battalions of 
Infantry of 600 men each in the field. 
He doubted whether 15 battalions of In- 
fantry could be put in the field without 
disturbing the depots of the territorial 
regiments; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were to disturb those depots he 
would interfere with the organization of 
the Reserve and Militia. Well, now, it 
might be said that the French would 
have to bring a large train and baggage, 
and all that sort of thing ; but it seemed 
to him that all the French would want 
if they attempted an invasion would be 
plenty of ball cartridges. The whole of 
the South of England was full of every- 
thing thatan Army wanted with the ex- 
ception of ammunition. Granted am- 
munition, his impression was that an 
invading Army would find all they 
wanted—all the horses and carts and 
provisions which they required would be 
found ready at hand. What he wanted 
to suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War was that 
in the Volunteer Force, for which this 
Vote was asked, he had a very large 
number of men who, from the circum- 
stances of the Force, were practically 
almost as available as troops in barracks. 
Nearly all the men of a regiment lived 
in the same town ; the officers were prac- 
tically speaking all resident; the men 
had their arms and uniforms at their 
own homes; and there was no reason 
whatever, as far as he knew, why almost 
the whole of the Force should not be 
available for service ina very few hours 
after notice was given. But it was not 
at all so at the present time ; because, in 
the first place, the Volunteers had no 
ammunition. When the shooting season 
was over, the Volunteers had no ammu- 
nition whatever. It might be argued 
that there was plenty of ammunition in 
the country ; but to issue 100 rounds per 
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man—which was the very smallest allow- 
ance which could be made—to 200,000 
men, would take up considerable time, not 
to speak of the confusion which would be 
created. Then, if there was ammunition, 
there was nothing provided for its con- 
veyance. The pouches which all Volun- 
teer Corps had held a very small number 
of rounds. So that what the Volunteers 
wanted was, first of all, ammunition, 
which, to the amount of 100 rounds a 
man, at least, ought to be in store at 
the different headquarters, ready to be 
issued when wanted; and, in the second 
place, stout bags to carry it in. If the 
men were called upon to march, he 
did not doubt that they would soon 
find the horses and carts to carry 
the reserve ammunition required. Then, 
again, the Volunteers ought to have 
some means of carrying food. He 
would not say anything about great 
coats, because Secretaries of State must 
be weary of hearing the question of 
great coats mentioned. Great coats 
were not absolutely necessary ; but am- 
munition and food were necessary, and 
unless the Volunteers were supplied 
with them it was impossible for them to 
move. Assuming that ammunition and 
food were supplied, and that they had 
the men standing ready to move, there 
was no doubt that the Railway Com- 
panies would be able to move the troops 
with very great rapidity. Take hisown 
case. He commanded a regiment of 
1,000 men, and he should be very dis- 
appointed if, on a sudden emergency, 
there were not 800 men available. He 
had no doubt whatever that either the 
Midland Railway Company or the Great 
Northern Railway Company could have 
a train ready within an hour to take the 
men anywhere they might be required. 
It was necessary, if Volunteers were to 
be made use of on a sudden emergency, 
it should be impressed upon them that 
it was their duty to turn out whenever 
they received notice. Unless that were 
done, and. unless they had some prac- 
tice in turning out, they would not, if 
really required, turn out in the way, he 
was quite sure, they would on reflection 
wish todo. If the exceedingly mode- 
rate requirements he had alluded to, 
and which would not involve the coun- 
try in any cost, were complied with, his 
impression was that within 24 hours 
probably not less than 150,000 of the 
200,000 men would be found ready at 
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hand. ‘Now, what would the right hon. 
Gentleman do with them? He would 
have to tell off a sufficient number to 
garrison all the fortresses. The 30,000 
or 40,000 Artillery Volunteers ought, it 
seemed to him (Uolonel Seely), to be 
told off tothe Dockyards and mercantile 
ports. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
would have to tell off a certain number of 
battalions of Volunteers to replace the 
battalions of Regular troops doing gar- 
rison duty in the country. That would 
enable the right hon. Gentleman to have 
all the Regular troops—the Regular 
Infantry, of which he (Colonel Seely) 
was speaking—at his disposal, and that 
in itself would be a matter of the greatest 
importance. If it were known that in 
10 or 12 hours the troops in the for- 
tresses of Dover and Portsmouth and of 
other places could be vastly augmented 
or replaced by Volunteers, it would un- 
doubtedly strengthen the confidence of 
the people in the arrangements which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War could make on an 
emergency. After the different for- 
tresses had been garrisoned, there would 
still be left from 100 to 150 battalions 
of Volunteer Infantry at the disposal of 
the War Office. It was not for him to 
suggest what arrangements the War 
Office should make; but he did main- 
tain that the arrangements should be 
made now, because the conditions could 
be just as well thought out quietly in 
time of peace as they could in time of 
great confusion and emergency. It 
might be said there should be a fusion 
of the Volunteers and the Regular 
troops. Personally, he thought it would 
be well if to every two Volunteer bat- 
talions there was one battalion of Re- 
gular Infantry, and that the commander 
of the latter should be the brigadier 
of the three battalions. He should like 
the right hon. Gentleman to compare 
for one moment the position he was now 
in with the position which he might be 
in with no cost and with very little 
trouble. At the present time the right 
hon. Gentleman could not, without dis- 
turbing his territorial depét regiments, 
put 15,000 Regulars in the field ; but if 
proper arrangements were made—ar- 
rangements which would involve little or 
no cost to the country—the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to put 100,000 
or 120,000 Volunteer Infantry in the 
field within 24 hours, Now, the posi- 
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tion of the country would be very much 
strengthened if such arrangements were 
made; and nothing would so much 
strengthen and encourage the Volun- 
teers as to make their place in the de- 
fence of the country clear and definite. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would utilize the 
peculiarity of the Volunteers’ constitution 
—namely, their immediate availability 
for service as compared with the men of 
the Army Reserve and Militia—he would 
do great service to the country. It 
might be said that unless they were 
careful they would throw over, to some 
extent, the connection which was said to 
exist between the Volunteers and the 
territorial regiments. He should like to 
state very distinctly to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the connection that 
existed between Volunteer battalions 
and the territorial regiments was purely 
verbal; there was no real connection 
between the two that he knew of. In 
conclusion, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to see his way to 
consider the matters he had specified. 
Sm ROBERT LOYD DSAY 
wished to bear his testimony to that of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Nottingham (Colonel Seely) to 
the value of the Volunteer Force, and he 
hoped the Government would be able 
to make some additional allowances or 
some increase of the capitation grant to 
that Force. He had listened attentively 
to his hon. and gallant Friend, and no- 
body knew better what the Volunteers 
stood in need of, and he had hoped that 
his hon. and gallant Friend would have 
concluded his remarks by, at all events, 
urging for some additional allowance by 
which the Volunteers might provide 
themselves with those necessaries which 
his hon. and gallant Friend had referred 
to. He was really at a loss to under- 
stand how those various things were to 
be provided, unless they were supplied 
out of a capitation grant. His hon. and 
gallant Friend said the whole could be 
done without any additional cost of ex- 
penditure, and that what was wanted 
was to make the place of the Volunteers 
clear and distinct a the Army 
Forces of the country. That was all 
very well, but it would not bring them 
a single step more forward than they 
were now. He could not agree with 
his hon. and gallant Friend that the 
Volunteers were not a territorial force ; 
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the place of the Volunteers was in their 
own territorial district. They were, in 
fact, the most thoroughly territorial in 
their character of any of their Military 
Forces. They were really the only Force 


that was entirely associated with distinct ' 


localities, and which might be said to 
belong wholly to the district in which 
they were raised. 

CotoneL SEELY said, that what he 
had remarked was, not that the Volun- 
teers were not a territorial force, but 
that their connection with the territorial 
regiment was not a real but a verbal 
connection. 

Str ROBERT LOYD LINDSAY said, 
that territorial regiments were connected 
much less than he desired to see with 
the counties, and certainly there could 
be no doubt of the fact that the Volun- 
teer regiments were absolutely terri- 
torial. They all belonged to the same 
districts; they were officered to a great 
extent by gentlemen living in the same 
county ; and, in reality, they were the 
most territorial foree the country pos- 
sessed. Six or seven years ago, the 
Predecessor of his right hon. Friend 
who now held the position of Secretary 
of State for War appointed a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the condition of the 
Volunteer Force, and .that Committee 
made two or three recommendations. 
Some of them were made to the Volun- 
teer Force itself, and they were in the 
nature of pointing out how the Force 
could best economize its resources. 
There was also a recommendation that 
there should be a further allowance 
from the State. With regard to those 
recommendations which were made to 
the Volunteers themselves, he thought 
he might say that every one of them 
was cheerfully and readily accepted and 
adopted by the Force. One of them was 
that the Force should consolidate small 
regiments and small companies into a 
battalion; and another was that they 
should assimilate their uniforms, and 
adopt, if possible, the territorial uni- 
form of the regiment to which they were 
attached. There were several recom- 
mendations in regard to range and drill 
sheds, one and all of which, he believed, 
were adopted, and a great amelioration 
in the condition of the Force was 
brought about in consequence. There 
was another recommendation which only 
went to the extent of recommending an 
increase of the capitation grant; but, 
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nevertheless, it was suggested that an 
additional allowance should be given 
for training in camp. Very shortly 
after that Committee was appointed, a 
new Administration came into Office, and 
he was bound to confess that the new 
Secretary of State did carry out very 
loyally the recommendations which had 
been adopted by his Predecessors. To 
a certain extent the increased allowance 
for training in camp was granted to 
the Force, but it was not done to the 
full extent of what the Committee had 
hoped. The recommendation of the 
Committee which sat at the War Office 
was that, as the men could, in their opi- 
nion, only be made thoroughly efficient 
by attending Volunteer camps, an allow- 
ance of 2s. a-day for six days per head 
should be made to each man training in 
camp. A Vote was taken in the Estimates 
for the number of men whom it was 
thought probable would desire to go into 
camp. But the number of men who pre- 
sented themselves in the following year 
exceeded the number for whom provi- 
sion had been made in the Estimates. 
The Volunteers were accordingly in- 
formed at the War Office that more men 
were seeking to go intocamp than there 
was provision for, and the surplus names 
were accordingly struck off. The result 
was that only a limited number of men 
had received the benefit of camp train- 
ing, and the advantages, which were 
hoped to be derived by the Service when 
the recommendation of the Committee 
was made, had been much diminished. 
It was said that the Committee did not 
recommend any increase of the capita- 
tion grant. That was true; but it did 
recommend an increase of allowance. 
Since that Committee sat, now nearly 
seven years ago, circumstances had 
marched onwards very rapidly. The 
Volunteer Force itself had become more 
established in the opinion of the people, 
and it had become more accepted as one 
of the institutions of the country. That 
fact, gratifying and satisfactory as it 
was in every way, still possessed this 
disadvantage—that whereas in former 
days persons were ready to contribute 
annually to the maintenance of Volun- 
teer regiments, they now considered that 
the Volunteer Force was established, 
and, therefore, they did not consider it 
necessary to make those contributions 
which they formerly made. They would 
as soon think now-a-days of contributing 
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to the maintenance of the Yeomanry and 
the Militia as of making any contribution 
towards thé Volunteer Force. In that 
way there was a considerable call made 
on the Volunteers themselves for ex- 
penses which were originally subscribed 
for. In former times great liberality 
was displayed in lending Corn Ex- 
changes, public halls, fields, and other 
places where the ordinary drill could be 
carried on. He could assure the Com- 
mittee that now everything of that sort 
had to be paid for. Ifa Volunteer officer 
desired to take his men into a field for 
drill or practice he had to pay hard cash 
for the use of it. The result was that 
the Volunteer Force had considerable 
difficulty in holding its own in connec- 
tion with the heavy charges which were 
constantly falling upon it; and it 
could not be denied that the Force was 
undoubtedly deficient in many respects. 
It was deficient so far as being properly 
equipped was concerned; and when a 
regiment was required to go out for two 
or three days, or to camp out for a week, 
it had no means of carrying the food 
that was necessary, together with am- 
munition and clothes. If the Volunteers 
were to be made really efficient those 
were matters which ought to be attended 
to. He would not advocate the giving 
of eleemosynary relief, because he did 
not think that was the way to deal with 
the Volunteer Force; but it was most 
unsatisfactory to require them, as at 
a to carry a heavy burden on their 

ack. It was very distasteful to them ; 
it took away a great deal from a man’s 
strength to make him a beast of burden, 
and it deprived him of the power of 
marching with celerity. There were ex- 
cellent inventions for carrying kits, which 
were all to be obtained for money, and 
which ought to be supplied if the Mili- 
tary Authorities had any regard for the 
health and safety of the Volunteers. At 
the last Review at Brighton a number 
of regiments were positively without the 
slightest protection; and if the weather 
had been stormy, instead of fine, there 
would have been many men who would 
have been exposed for 24 hours to the 
inclemency of the weather without any 
protection whatever. What was really 
wanted was a further capitation grant ; 
and if the Force was to be maintained in 
a satisfactory position, it would be neces- 
sary to increase that grant. They did 
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the amount was to be must be left to the 
decision of those who framed the Esti- 
mates at the War Office. At the same 
time, he thought that some increase was 
absolutely necessary in order to preserve 
the vitality of the Force. Then, again, 
there was great difficulty experienced in 
obtaining officers. The difficulty arose 
in this way. Many of the Volunteer 
regiments were heavily in debt, and it 
was found that, although it was not a 
difficult matter to secure the services of 
officers who were quite ready to give 
their time and experience, they declined 
to take upon their shoulders the debts 
of the regiment, and, in consequence, 
the country lost the services of many 
men who were well qualified to command 
the Volunteer Force. Those were mat- 
ters which he thought it was due to his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) that he 
should have pointed out to him. He 
did not know whether his right hon. 
Friend would be able to give any gua- 
rantee upon the subject; but he had 
no doubt that his right hon. Friend 
would use his knowledge and bring 
his discretion to bear upon it. He 
did not advocate the a agen of any 
further Committee. i e question had 
been investigated already by two or 
three Committees, and all the informa- 
tion that could be desired was now in 
the possession of the War Office. He 
thought his right hon. Friend, on inquiry, 
would see that the circumstances had 
materially changed from what they were 
seven years ago, when the Departmental 
Committee of the War Office sat, and that 
the time had now arrived when it was 
necessary to add to the capitation grant. 
In dealing with the question, he would 
deprecate any increase in the amount of 
money given merely for skill in shoot- 
ing. It was well known in the Force 
that the registered work at the ranges 
was such as they could not altogether 
rely upon, and the making of the grant 
dependent upon the register kept by 
the sergeant at the range would, in his 
opinion, be much to be deprecated. If 
they were to have an increase of the 
capitation grant, let them have it for 
efficiency. It was all very well to have in- 
creased shooting efficiency, and he should 
object to the taking away of any por- 
tion of the money prizes now awarded ; 
but any increase of the capitation grant 


not ask for any great increase, and what | that might be given, he earnestly hoped 
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would be given for efficiency, and that 
it would not be made to depend upon 
the men becoming marksmen, or upon 
high-class shooting. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER, said, he 
was anxious to explain to the Commit- 
tee the nature of the increase on this 
Vote. The main increase—namely, 
£18,600, under Sub-head B—was for 
the pay, &c., of Sergeant Inspectors of 
the Volunteer Corps. It was simply a 
transfer from Vote 1, and it was a charge 
made in accordance with the desire of 
the Public Accounts Committee, who 
were of opinion, and, he thought, very 
wisely, that it would be much better to 
have the pay of the permanent Staff of 
all the three arms of the Volunteer Ser- 
vice—Rifles, Artillery, and Engineers— 
included in that Vote. Up to the pre- 
sent time, the pay of the permanent 
Staff of Artillery and Engineers was 
taken in Vote 1, while the expenses of 
the permanent Staff of the Rifle Volun- 
teers were taken in this Vote. It was 
thought better to transfer from Vote 1! 
the pay of the Artillery and Engineers, 
and include the whole of the pay for 
the three branches of the Volunteer 
Service in one Vote. That accounted 
for an increase of £18,600. The re- 
mainder, of course, was due to the in- 
crease in the number of the Volunteers, 
In regard to the other two items of in- 
crease—the addition to the capitation 
grant, £9,400, was explained by the 
increase of 6,000 men in the aggregate 
strength of the Volunteers, who were 
now 208,000 as against 202,000 last 
year; there was also the increase of 
£8,500 in the Miscellaneous Charges of 
the Volunteer Force, which was the in- 
crease alluded to by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Berkshire (Sir Robert 
Loyd Lindsay) when speaking of the 
limit placed upon those who desired to 
go into the country for training, and 
earn the capitation grant by remaining 
there for six days. The late Govern- 
ment had thought it best not to limit 
the number upon a matter which seemed 
to be somewhat popular among all the 
Volunteer officers, and which afforded 
the Volunteers the best chance of learn- 
ing the discipline taught in the Regular 
Army, and of becoming efficient. That 
discipline was far better taught in camp. 
The camp services were never taught 
except in camp; and, generally speak- 
ing, the popularity of this service was 
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so great that it was thought it might 
have been better to have granted the 
full amount last year. That accounted 
for a further increase of £4,800. He 
was anxious to say one or two words 
in answer to the speeches of his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Berkshire and of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Nottingham 
(Colonel Seely), both of whom made, 
he believed, demands for increased ex- 
penditure upon the Volunteer Service. 
There had been a statement made in 
‘another place,” by his noble Friend 
the Under Secretary of State in the late 
Government (the Earl of Morley), on 
this very question. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Berkshire formed one 
of the Committee who sat seven years 
ago, and went into the whole question 
of Volunteer equipment and the capita- 
tion grants. The object of the inquiry 
of that Committee was to ascertain the 
best possible means of increasing the 
allowance made to the Volunteers, 
When the present Government came 
into Office, they found that there had 
been an augmentation of the grant, and 
substantially they carried out all the re- 
commendations that were made by the 
Committee. But as to the supply of 
kits, it was thought that all the require- 
ments would be met if a certain number 
of articles were kept in store and issued 
when they were required. It was felt 
that there would be great difficulty in 
storing all the articles required; and, 
further, that if they were issued to the 
Volunteers, there was a risk of their 
being used for non-military purposes. 
That was a point to which he wished to 
call the attention of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend. His hon. and gallant 
Friend argued in favour of an increase 
of the capitation grant to the amount 
of not more than 10s.; but it must be 
aemembered that the Volunteers were 
a very large Force, now numbering 
208,000, and if they increased the capi- 
tation grant from 30s. to £2, they would 
really be putting the country to a cost of 
£100,000 for that one item of increase. 
It had always been a difficulty that in 
any grant to the Volunteers they must 
make it universal, They could hardly 
make it dependent upon any condition 
of efficiency ; and if every Volunteer was 
to receive an additional sum of 10s., it 
would be found that there must be an 
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tary of State for War of something very 
close upon £100,000; and as to the de- 
sire to have particular articles, as he had 
pointed out, they could not be sure that 
theiruse would beconfined to Volunteeror 
military purposes. For instance, great 
coats might be used in a variety of ways, 
and as to water-bottles, they might be 
very easily supplied by the Volunteers 
themselves. All they had to do was to 
procure a soda water-bottle and have it 
covered with leather. Then, again, 
with to ammunition, it was hardly 
right that the men should carry ammu- 
nition about with them except when on 
actual duty. They must be treated like 
the Regular soldiers, who were never en- 
trusted with ammunition except on duty. 

Coronet SEELY said, he quite agreed 
with that; but he thought it ought to be 
kept in the Volunteer stores. 

m ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
custom of the Regular Army was to 
issue ammunition through the Quarter- 
master to soldiers going on duty. That 
ammunition they carried in their pouches, 
and re-delivered when they came off 
duty. It had been found inconvenient 
to place deadly weapons in the hands of 
the men without restriction. It would 
probably be remembered that a number 
of outrages were committed in 1854, in 
consequence of allowing ammunition to 
be indiscriminately carried. For in- 
stance, Captain Keate was shot at, and 
there was a desperate murder at Chat- 
ham of two officers; and in consequence 
Viscount Cardwell, who was Secretary of 
State for War at the time, issued an 
order that all unused ammunition served 
out to soldiers going on duty should be 
returned into store when they came off 
duty. He thought the Volunteers ought 
to be treated in the same way ; but there 
ought to be means of serving out 
ammunition rapidly in the case of an 
emergency. His hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Nottingham (Colonel 
Seely) had referred to the issue of 
canvas bags to enable the men to carry 
rations with them. That might be an 
excellent thing in an enemy’s country; 
but he would appeal to his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend opposite (Sir Robert Loyd 
Lindsay), as an old Adjutant of the 
Guards to say whether it was not a 
matter which might safely be placed in 
the hands of the Quartermaster? A 
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the troops were proceeding, to say 
when a regiment was about to arrive, 
and he would be able to provide them 
with a hot meal and all the provisions 
they required at the time of their ar- 
rival. Of course, there were various 
things in which by the expenditure of a 
little money it would be possible to in- 
crease the efficiency and comfort of the 
Volunteers; but where it would be neces- 
sary to incur a very great expense, the 
question they ought to ask was whe- 
ther it was worth while, considering the 
enormous outlay which would have to be 
incurred, to place at the disposal of the 
Volunteers those appliances which were 
only really seven 4 if they were serv- 
ing in an enemy’s country. He apolo- 
gized for having detained the Committee; 
but he was anxious to show that the De- 
partment, so far as the late Government 
were concerned, were fully aware of the 
interests of the Volunteer Force, but 
had considered that in many of the re- 
quisitions made the cost would more 
than out-balance the advantage. 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Nortn- 
core) said, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Arthur Hayter) 
had left him very little to say in 
reference to matters of detail connected 
with the Office in which he had the 
honour to be his Successor. But he 
hoped he should not be misrepresent- 
ing the feelings of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War when 
he said that all suggestions made with 
the object of securing the increased 
efficiency of the Volunteer Force would 
receive from the present Administra- 
tion most anxious and careful con- 
sideration. It was impossible to speak 
too highly of the great anxiety of the 
men who formed the Volunteer Force to 
become more and more efficient. The 
General Commanding at Aldershot, in 
his Report for last year, said— 

‘** The Volunteers came down in considerable 
force towards the close of the drill season. 
They were put through a short course, begin- 
ning with battalion drill, under the supervision 
of their respective brigadiers, and ending with 
a sham fight on the Fox Hills. They took the 
greatest pains with and interest in their drill, 
and their progress was extraordinary. Their 
oS and general conduct were admi- 
rable. 


He thought that that Report, coming as 
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regard to the efficiency of the Volunteer 
Force. The present discussion had 
ranged over a wide field, and questions 
of the utmost importance had been raised 
in it. The hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Tomlinson) suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
organization of the Force. That sugges- 
tion had not been received with general 
favour; but it was obviously nec 

in the first instance to consult the Volun- 
teer officers on the subject. Various 
proposals for increasing the efficiency of 
the Volunteers had been made in the 
course of that discussion by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Berk- 
shire (Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay), and 
the hon. and gallant Member for Not- 
tingham (Colonel Seely), and without 
expressing at that moment any opinion 
as to the propriety of increasing the 
capitation grant, he might say that those 
suggestions deserved and would receive 
very careful consideration. The ques- 
tion which was raised by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Berk- 
shire as to the increase of the capitation 
grant, had been fully dealt with by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Bath (Sir 
Arthur Hayter), and he certainly must 
point out to his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Berkshire that the 
simple addition of 10s. a-head to the 
capitation grant would lead to an in- 
crease in the entire Volunteer grant of 
no less than £100,000 a-year. It was 
obvious that that was a serious demand 
to make, and one which before it could 
be adopted would require careful con- 
sideration. With regard to camping 
out and other matters, he thought the 
House of Commons should take such 
steps as would assure the Volunteers 
that they were disposed to deal with the 
Force fairly and even generously. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he must apolo- 
gize for intruding himself in the debate ; 
but the Volunteer Force was one of great 
importance to the country, and was de- 
serving of so much consideration that 
he had risen for the purpose of making 
one or two remarks. In the Volunteers 
the nation had now aForce of 208,000 
men, which would cost the country, ac- 
cording to the Estimates, £760,000 in 
the course of the year. Surely, that 
was by no means an extravagant sum 
to pay for their services; and he was of 
opinion that even some slight increase 
would not be altogether inappropriate. 
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From year to year they expected the 
Force to be in a condition of greater 
efficiency, and to have made rapid pro- 
gress, and every year it would be found 
that the Force devoted themselves more 
and more to the Service with with they 
were connected. In regard to the in- 
crease of the capitation grant, he would 
not advocate any general increase; but 
he thought there was one point in which 
encouragement might be usefully given, 
and that was in respect of the shooting 
of the men. There was a discussion 
upon that subject last year, and the Se- 
cretary of State promised that some- 
thing should be done in that respect. 
It was well known, particularly in the 
Metropolitan District, and in some 
of the large towns, that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in obtainin 
convenient ranges at which the men po | 
practice. That difficulty did not exist 
so much in the rural districts, but it did 
in regard to some of the most efficient 
and‘ able Volunteer Corps of the country 
which belonged to the large towns. He 
could not help thinking that something 
might be done to provide convenient 
ranges, so that the various corps might 
have reasonable facilities afforded them 
for improving their shooting. He would 
suggest that there should be some small 
grant to those Volunteers who showed 
a higher state of efficiency than the rest, 
and that for shooting up to a certain 
standard a certain grant should be given 
which would enable a corps to meet the 
expense they were put to owing to the 
want of a convenient range close at hand, 
or owing to the difficulty they had in pro- 
ceeding to and from the shooting ground. 
If something were done in that respect, 
he knew, from communications he had 
received, that it would give great satis- 
faction to many Commanding Officers of 
regiments, and it would not put the 
country to a very heavy expense. He 
would submit for the consideration of 
the Government whether some grant of 
of that kind might not be made for effi- 
cient shooting, so as to relieve the corps 
from some of the expense and difficul- 
ties they at present experienced in dis- 
charging very important functions. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £384,500, Army Reserve Force. 
Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the number of Reserve men in the Re- 
serve last year was put down at 42,500, 
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and the number put down for 1885-6 
was also 42,500. Ho presumed that 
there were not that number in the Re- 
serves at the present moment, because 
he thought his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had said that they had drawn 
from the Reserves in one case 2,348 
men, and in another 969 men. He 
should be glad if his right hon. Friend 
could inform the Committee what was 
the number at present serving with the 
Reserve? He would also like to ask 
his right hon. Friend what course he 
proposed to take in regard to the time- 
expired men, who numbered 4,100? 
How long did he intend to retain those 
men with the Colours? Were they to 
go into the Reserves, or what was the 
proposal he intended to make in re- 
gard to them? He would also ask his 
right hon. Friend if he would carefully 
consider the question of the depdt cen- 
tres and the calling out of the Reserve 
men belonging to each of those depot 
centres every year? He saw from a 
paper that day that it was said that 
the Government proposed to allow men 
from the Reserves to volunteer into any 
regiments they chose. If that were 
done, it would at once do away with the 
system of local regiments ; and he was 
very anxious to know if there was any 
truth in the statement, because, if it 
were true, the system of which they had 
heard so much, and which had been so 
favourably considered by the authorities 
at the War Office, was evidently about 
to fall tothe ground? His own opinion 
had always been that the Reserve men 
ought to be called out, even if it were 
only for one day; that they ought to be 
fitted with their clothing, and that they 
ought to know their places in the regi- 
ment to which they belonged. They 
should also be put through the necessary 
drill and rifle exercise to see if they 
were efficient. If they were found effi- 
cient there was not the slightest reason 
why, when they appeared on parade 
and showed that they were up to the 
mark, they should not be dismissed to 
their homes. Parliament had given 

wer to call them out for eight days ; 

ut if a man showed that he was efficient, 
and it was known where hecould be found, 
that was all that could be required of 
him. But if they were to be allowed to 
volunteer into any regiment they chose 
the system would inevitably break down. 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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He also wished to ask his right hon. 
Friend to consider carefully whether the 
Reserve men ought to be called out on 
every occasion that they found it neces- 
sary to enter upon a small war. It was 
said, when the Reserve was originally 
formed, that the men would only be 
called out in the event of an emergency; 
but now they seemed to be unable to send 
a small Force anywhere, without calling 
out the Reserves, not only for service 
abroad, but to do duty at home. He 
would ask his right hon. Friend whether 
he would not give his attention to this 
matter, which, in his judgment, deserved 
the most serious consideration ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Surrn) said, he was 
sure his hon. and gallant Friend would 
see that, having held his present posi- 
tion at the War Office for a fortnight 
only, he was not yet in a position to 
lay down principles on which the Army 
should be governed. He could only say 
then, with regard to the Reserve Force, 
that Her Majesty’s Government regarded 
it as exceeding valuable, and one which 
ought to be treated with the greatest 
care and judgment, and that any sug- 
gestion which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had to make in connection with 
it should receive consideration. As to 
the general principle of calling out the 
Reserves on every occasion when the 
slightest strain was placed upon their 
military system, he had no hesitation in 
saying that that was not desirable. No 
doubt, the object of the Reserve was to 
constitute a Foree upon which the coun- 
try could depend in a time of considera- 
ble emergency. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, this 
was a question of bringing the Reserves 
together so that when they were called 
out for service they should be drilled for 
a certain period, and not receive pay 
until they could prove that they had 
attended a certain number of drills. He 
thought this matter would bevery simple, 
because he understood from a high au- 
thority in the Army that it would not 
be necessary to do more than bring 
them out and attach them to a Volunteer 
Corps, with whom they could learn their 
drill and fire the number of rounds re- 
quired from efficient Volunteers. The 
advantage of that was that if they were 
attached to a Volunteer Corps they would 
not interfere with the enrolled members 
of the corps, while, at the same time, 
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they would learn their drill in the 
cheapest possible way. With regard to 
the calling out of the Reserves, it had 
not been the intention of the late Go- 
vernment, nor was it, he supposed, the 
intention of the present Government, to 
call out for small wars the whole of the 
Reserve. The desire and intention was 
that there should be a drilled Reserve 
of 40,000 or 50,000 men in the country. 
He thought it would be an excellent 
thing to have the Reserve men attached 
to a Volunteer Corps with whom they 
could drill on Saturday afternoons. He 
believed that Colonel Du Plat Taylor was 
quite prepared to take 200 Reserve men 
in his own corps. The expense would 
only be that of equipping and clothing 
them, and probably a capitation grant 
paid to the Commanding Officer of the 
corps for the men. He understood 
from an authority of high position at 
the War Office that if the men were 
taught to shoot there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in regard to drill. They 
would be practised both at loose order 
and close order drill at the butts. Then 
there was the advantage that they would 
know to whom they paid the money 
earned by the Reserve ; they would know 
that the men were efficient and that they 
were ready, while, at the same time, the 
arrangements could be carried out at the 
least possible expense. There were also 
6,500 Army Pensioners, all veteran sol- 
diers, to whom he thought it would not be 
unfair to say that in consideration of the 
money which they received they should 
go through a certain number of drills. 
Not being called out on permanent duty, 
no further cost of pay or pension would 
be incurred. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War would carry on the investigation 
which had been instituted, and carry 
out the plan of drilling the men with 
the Volunteers in the cheapest manner 
ossible. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he could not 
help thinking that the suggestion put for- 
ward bythe hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
Arthur Hayter) with respect to putting 
Reserve men through their drill with 
the Volunteers was a valuable one, and 
he believed that if it were carried out 
it might be of advantage to the men of 
both Services. But there had been this 
difficulty felt, both with regard to the 
Volunteers and the Reserve men— 
namely, that the employers of those 
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men were not always ready to consent 
to their attending the drills at certain 
times. He thought that certain days 
would have to be fixed for drilling the 
men together. It was very desirable that 
the Volunteers, as well as the Reserve 
men, should be in force on those days, so 
that the battalions might be of adequate 
strength ; and, looking at the matter 
from the point of view of the Volun- 
teers, he believed it would be a valuable 
thing to have the Reserve men paraded 
with them, especially when in camp. 
But it had come to his knowledge that, 
either from not valuing the Force suffi- 
ciently, or for other reasons, employers 
were reluctant to allow men the proper 
facilities for going into camp; and 
hon. Members would know that it was 
a great hardship to them to have to 
give up for that purpose employments 
of value, which they could not resume. 
As the whole country was interested in 
the efficiency of those Forces, he sug- 
gested the consideration whether some 
penalty should not attach to employers 
who unduly refused their assent to the 
men performing their military duty. 
That question was becoming more and 
more important every day; the Reserve 
Forces were increasing yearly, and it 
was most desirable that the Volunteer 
Force should turn out in as great strength 
as possible on certain occasions; and, 
therefore, he urged the importance of 
Her Majesty’s Government considering 
how, in some way or other, they could 
lessen the shortsightedness which it was 
well known existed among some people 
on that subject. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he thought 
that employers ought te be punished if 
they did not allow the Reserve men in 
their employ to go out, if it was the law 
that they should go out. But the real 
point to be considered was, that if the 
Reserve men were called out unneces- 
sarily, they were prevented from getting 
employment, because their employers 
naturally did not want to lose their ser- 
vices. He believed that in Germany 
and France the Reserve men were never, 
or almost never, called out for drill, 
although in Germany they were some- 
times called out for a week or 10 days 
for the purpose of being taught the use 
of a new arm, and in France he believed 
that they were only called out, perhaps, 
once in four or five years for mancuvres 
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they want to call out the Reserve men 
more than the Germans and the French ; 
and why should they worry the men by 
calling them out, and getting them 
into difficulties with their employers? 
It was in that way that the lives of the 
Reserve men were made burdensome to 
them, and he had himself received many 
letters from Reserve men complaining 
of the loss of employment, which they 
could not get back again. He hoped 
that, if the rule were introduced of send- 
ing them out with the Volunteers, in 
Ireland they would not be called out at 
all—that they would be allowed to go 
free in Ireland until, at any rate, there 
were Volunteers there. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £464,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance 
Store Establishments, Wages, &c., which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886.” 


Dr. CAMERON said, he had to con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government on 
the choice they had made in appointing 
the hon. Member for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. Guy Dawnay) to the 
Office of Surveyor General of Ordnance. 
He had been on the Committee with the 
hon. Gentleman, and it was well known 
that he had been most zealous in prob- 
ing every abuse to the bottom, and most 
sharp in seeing through any attempt to 
hoodwink the Committee, and therefore 
he looked forward with great hope to 
the career of the new Surveyor General 
of Ordnance. He felt most hopeful that, 
by the exercise of that zeal and energy 
which he had shown himself to possess, 
he would be able to cleanse the Augean 
stable, the affairs of which he had been 
called to administer, and to do more 
good in the Office he held than any of 
his Predecessors had done for a long time. 
The examples by which he proposed to 
make good his reference to the Augean 
stable would be taken from what had 
occurred during the Soudan War. He 
would confine himself to the working of 
the Department to which the Vote re- 
ferred during that war. The labours of 
the Committee which sat last year to 
investigate the action of the Department 
had not been thrown away; they had 
done immense good ; and the fact that 
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in m respects the Supply Service 
of ea ‘andes Caeelon "ha been 
efficiently conducted, was due to the 
fact-that publicity had frightened the 
officials, and that in consequence many 
recommendations which were before de- 
clared to be impossible of fulfilment 
had been carried into effect. The offi- 
cials of the Department had come before 
the Committee, and the Committee were 
told that certain suggestions could not 
be adopted, and that they were perfectly 
unworkable; but he would point out 
that the number of suggestions whieh 
were adopted was very considerable in- 
deed. The Commissariat, for example, 
had repeatedly suggested that there 
should be separate ships for stores; that 
was said to be impossible, but it was 
carried out. They said that super- 
cargoes should be sent with store-ships ; 
that was said to be impossible, but 
they were sent. A recommendation was 
made to reduce the size of the packages 
for transport ; that had been repeatedly 
ignored, but now the suggestion was 
adopted, and in the last campaign pack- 
ages were sent out in a more handy and 
manageable form than had before been 
the case. But while improvements were 
seen in the conduct of the Soudan Expe- 
dition, there were certain vices inherent in 
the system, as at present organized, which 
were manifested in the Soudan War, 
as in every preceding war. He be- 
lieved that in connection with the 
Soudan War the Engineering Depart- 
ment urged upon the Government that 
the construction of the Berber-Suakin 
Railway should be taken up by military 
engineers ; but it was not. Some time 
ago he had asked the late Secretary 
of State for War a Question concern- 
ing a quantity of biscuits that were sent 
up the Nile, and of which, on arrival, 
large quantities were found to have been 
rendered useless. It was said that they 
had been packed in trade cases which 
were insufficient, and that they had 
been exposed to wet in going up the 
Nile. In answer to that Question he 
was told that the biscuits were not 
packed in trade cases, but in cases spe- 
cially recommended by the Mobilization 
Committee, and that they had been ex- 
posed to great dangers in going up the 
Nile. But, as a matter of fact, that was 
only found to be the case among what 
were called “ Captain’s”’ biseuits; and 
the bulk of the biscuit supply, which 
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was obtained from the Naval Stores at 
Deptford, being properly packed, ar- 
rived in perfect order at its destination. 
He understood that if the “‘ Captain’s” 
biscuits had been properly inspected, the 
result would have been different, and 
that they would have arrived in as good 
condition as the biscuits from Deptford ; 
and he might mention that the reduc- 
tion he was about to move to this Vote 
referred to the salary of the official who 
passed those biscuits. Some person 
must be to blame in that matter, and he 
wanted to know who was responsible ? 
Then there were tea, and sugar, and 
salt sent up the Nile, and on arrival 
large quantities were found to have 
been destroyed. The tea was packed 
in cases fastened with shellac, not with 
solder, which would have been effective. 
The groceries, sugar, and salt were, to 
the extent of some 25 per cent, destroyed 
by wet in the passage up the Nile. Did 
the Committee imagine for one moment 
that it was not foreseen that those things 
were to be exposed to wet? That was 
all foreseen, and he understood that 
water-proof bags were sent out for the 
purpose of protecting the sugar and 
salt; and, therefore, either they could 
not have been put into those bags, or 
they could not have been properly 
fastened in them. The result of that 
was that the soldiers had to go on 
short rations. Someone must have been 
responsible for that neglect also. In 
order to carry the biscuits, which had to 
be thrown into the Nile or buried in the 
desert ; in order to carry the bags of 
sugar and salt, which had not been pro- 
perly placed in their water-proof cover- 
ings, the most necessary stores had to be 
omitted. In that way no clothes were sent 
on to the Army, and in the course of a 
short time the troops were literallyclethed 
in rags. In order that they might be 
able to carry those\damaged (biscuits, 
and the salt and sugar that had been 
rendered useless in the way he had de- 
scribed, they had to omit the conveyance 
of boots, which, so far as the necessary 
equipment of an Army was concerned, 
ranked next in importance to arms and 
ammunition. The consequence was that 
their unfortunate soldiers, who were 
obliged to make prolonged marches 
through the desert, found themselves 
in large numbers walking over the hot, 
shingly sand, either with bare feet, or 
with such make-shift substitutes for 
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boots, in the shape of sandals, as they 
could contrive to fasten round their feet. 
He thought that that one fact would 
suffice to show the Committee the im- 
portance of sending out the very best 
articles required for use in a campaign, 
and taking every possible care that 
they should arrive in proper condition. 
Again, in order to carry the things he 
had described as so very inadequately 
looked after, it became necessary to 
omit the requisite supply of corn for the 
enormous number of camels that had 
been provided for the use of the Army, 
and the consequence was that corn was 
only obtained with extreme difficulty, 
and the wretched camels for whom it 
was needed got almost smaller rations 
than the men, the fact being that they 
never got more, in the majority of cases, 
than about 5lbs. of grain per day. 
Another result of the impossibility of 
finding room in the transports for all 
the things that had to be carried was 
that the men were obliged to go without 
their tobacco, the space that would have 
sufficed for that and other articles being 
taken up with a lot of rotten biscuits 
and the improperly packed bags of salt 
and sugar of which he had already 
spoken. Ashe had previously stated, 
all the difficulties he had enumerated 
were perceived and recognized before- 
hand, for it was foreseen that the boats 
would often be partly submerged, and 
every provision was consequently made 
to guard against that contingency ; but, 
notwithstanding that, every preparation 
that had been made with that objeet 
was frustrated owing to somebody’s 
fault. Now, he wanted to know whe 
that somebodywas? This had reference 
to the Department of the Director of 
Supply, and they ought to be able to 
ascertain with whom the fault rested. 
Then, again, he had to bring under the 
attention of the Committee what had 
happened in the case of the purchase of 
camels. What, he asked, had been there- 
sult of the camel contracts? Why, that 
the animals obtained were of the most 
wretched description, while the manage- 
ment of those purchased was often 
equally bad. He had been informed by 
a professional gentleman—a veterinary 
surgeon—who was on the spot—he did 
not know whether he was actually at 
Cairo or not, but he was, at all events, 
in Egypt at the period referred to—that 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the camels pur- 
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chased at Cairo were absolutely unfit 
for service, that proportion of the ani- 
mals being unsuitable, either through 
actual disease or physical inefficiency— 
which was precisely what had been the 
ease in the Afghan War. The same 
thing occurred at Suez, where, at the 
depot established at that place, there 
were upwards of 1,000 of those animals, 
a large proportion of which, he was in- 
formed, were also totally unfit for ser- 
vice. Those animals had, however, been 
bought for the use of the British Ex- 
pedition, and in the great majority of 
cases they were bought without having 
been subjected to veterinary inspection. 
There was another matter in relation to 
the supply of camels to which he was 
anxious to draw attention. An hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Dawnay) had, 
on a former occasion, puta Question on the 
subject, but had failed to elicit an answer; 
and he (Dr. Cameron) therefore, wanted 
to obtain an answer now. He referred 
to the case of ashipload of camels, in re- 
gard to which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Thirsk (Colonel Dawnay) had 
asked a Question of the late Government. 
It was reported that ashipload of camels 
had been received at Suakin, the whole 
of which were in such a state of unfit- 
ness that the entire lot had to be sent 
back to Suez. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) who was then 
at the head of the War Department, 
had promised that the mattershould be in- 
quired into; but he (Dr. Cameron) wasnot 
aware whether the noble Marquess had 
instituted an inquiry. They had had 
general assurances that the camels were 
excellent ; but he (Dr. Cameron) could 
furnish specific instances of their being 
nothing of the kind, and ke would un- 
dertake to prove that assertion if he 
were afforded an opportunity of so doing. 
He could also show that when serviceable 
camels were obtained, they were some- 
times mismanaged in the most horrible 
fashion. The fact was, that they were not 
put under the management of anyone 
who knew anything about those animals, 
but, on the contrary, were placed under 
the charge of Infantry officers who had 
had no experience of camels; and he 
had been informed that in some cases, 
in order to accustom the animals to 
desert work, they were ordered to be 
watered only once in three days. They 
had, of course, all heard the story of 
the man who contended that his horse 
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only ate as a matter of custom, and that it 
could be reduced by careful management 
to do without food altogether, and who 
wasconvinced that heshould havecarried 
out successfully the experiment he made 
in that direction had it not been that, 
unfortunately for his theory, when he 
had got the animal down to a straw 
a-day it died. It ought to have been 
understood that when the camels were in 
the vicinity of a plentiful water supply 
they should have been allowed to have as 
much as they wanted; but the result of 
the treatment to which those particular 
animals were subjected was that when 
they started on their journey through the 
desert, after having only been watered 
once in three days, they were wholly 
unfit for the work they had to do, and 
while upon the march they died like 
rotten sheep. He had been told that in 
consequence of the exposures before the 
Committee of 1884, some genius had 
actually sent out farriers to see to the 
auxiliary transport employed in the 
Soudan Campaign—an idea which had 
not occurred to those who had had 
charge of the Expedition of 1882; but 
he was informed that even in the Nile 
Expedition large shoes, fit only for cart- 
horses, had been sent out for the pur- 
pose of shoeing the small horses used 
by their soldiers in that campaign, 
the result being that in certain Ca- 
valry regiments the horses had to go 
unshod, as they had to go unshod in the 
Expedition of 1882. During the time 
the war was in progress they had heard 
a good deal about the swords of two of 
their Cavalry regiments having been 
found utterly unreliable, and having been 
condemned accordingly. That also was 
a matter connected with the Vote they 
were now discussing. As to the bayonets 
served out to their soldiers, and which it 
was reported had turned out so badly, 
he was informed that there had been 
some exaggeration in the statements 
which had been made. Probably his 
hon. Friend the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance, who had been out in Egypt, 
would say something on that point. 
There was, however, one other matter 
to which he should like to draw the 
attention of the Committee, and that 
was with regard to the cartridges served 
out to their men. The cartridges them- 
selves did not come within the Vote he 
was then discussing, but the officers 
of the Ordnance Department who were 
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responsible for sending them out did come 
under it, and, therefore, the matter was 

rmane to the question then before the 

mmittee. They were all aware of the 
extent to which those cartridges jammed 
when in use by their soldiers in action 
with the enemy. It had been stated 
that 25 per cent of the Boxer cartridges 
got jammed. If that were so, he asked 
the Committee could there possibly be 
anything more disgraceful ? He asserted 
that such a scandal as that ought not to 
be allowed to pass without the most 
searching investigation and the most 
zealous and careful attempt to bring 
home the blame to the proper parties. 
A number of those cartridges were not 
sent out in water-proof cases, and the 
result was that they were found to have 
been damaged by wet, and thus to have 
been rendered useless, in consequence 
of which they were condemned. The 
worst part of the business was that a 
number of the damaged cartridges 
were served out and missed fire 
just at the moment when they were 
most needed. Another point relating 
to the cartridges was this. The calibre 
of the Gardner machine gun and that of 
the Martini-Henry rifle were the same, 
and it would have occurred to anyone but 
a genius in the Department presided 
over by his hon. Friend the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance that it would have 
been as well to have made the cartridges 
interchangeable. But that was not the 
case; and the consequence was that 
when the time came at which the Army 
ran extremely short of Gardner-gun 
cartridges, although it was, at the same 
time, well supplied with Martini-Henry 
cartridges, it was unable to make use 
of the latter in order to make good the 
deficiency of cartridges for the machine 
guns. That, too, was the Department 
that had sent out for the use of the Navy 
those wonderful guns of which they had 
heard so much. No doubt, his hon. 
Friend below him (Mr. Carbutt) would 
give the Committee the whole history 
of those guns, and would explain how 
it was that when they were fired 
their muzzles were so frequently blown 
off. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Perthshire (Sir Donald Ourrie), in dis- 
eussing the Navy Estimates on a former 
occasion, had called attention to the 
case of H.M.S. Daring, which was one 
of the ships they had off Madagascar at 
the time the French were engaged in 
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hostilities there, and on board which 
vessel, out of the nine guns she carried, 
it was only safe to fire one, the re- 
mainder being in such a condition that 
they were ordered not to be fired. There 
could be no doubt of that fact, asit had 
been admitted by the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty, who had replied to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Perthshire. 
They would doubtless be told, on the 
present occasion, that a letter had been 
received from the Commander-in-Chief 
stating that everything had been con- 
ducted in the most admirable manner 
in the prosecution of the Soudan Ex- 
pedition. He would, however, ask hon. 
Members not to allow themselves to 
close their minds against the statements 
he had made simply because that autho- 
rity would be quoted against him. In 
the Egyptian Campaign Sir John Adye 
himself, the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance, had told them everything was 
first-rate, and that where anything had 
gone wrong it was simply owing to 
military exigencies. He (Dr. Cameron) 
did not see how that statement could be 
accepted as justifying the home purchase 
of unsuitable flour, which had been proved 
to have been sent out with the Expe- 
dition, nor was he able to see in what 
way it could justify the payment of an 
enormous price for bad hay. Never- 
thelees, Sir John Adye had made that 
statement; and from that day to the 
meee 9 moment, whenever he had 

rought forward any complaint as to 
management of the Expedition of 1882, 
he had been invariably met by the 
assertion that Sir John Adye, having 
said everything was all right, it must be 
so. He should like, before he sat down, 
to show the Committee the extraordi- 
nary nature of the assertions the War 
Office officials endeavoured to ram down 
the throats of sensible men; and he 
thought that when the Committee saw 
the kind of assaults which were thus 
made upon their credulity, they would 
admit that it was well to be somewhat 
cautious as to the manner in which they 
received’ general statements, and that 
they ought to exercise their own judg- 
ment upon questions connected with the 
charges brought against the Depart- 
ment. In the Report of the Commis- 
sary General concerning the Egyptian 
War, that officer had stated that, no 
doubt, candles were more useful than 
oil lamps, but that if they did send out 
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oil lamps, it was just as well to send out 
oil to put in them. He (Dr. Cameron) 
had put a Question on that subject in 
the Select Committee, and was told that 
the Woolwich authorities, although they 
sent out oil lamps, had not sent out oil, 
but had sent out candles. The matter 
was, after all, onlya trivial one; and they 
would probably have heard no more about 
it but for the fact that the Acting Direc- 
tor of Supply and Transport, who had 
nothing to do with the lamps, but had 
sent out the candles, thought it incum- 
bent upon him to show the Committee, 
once for all, that the assertions which 
had been made with regard to the lamps 
were not to be believed. That official, 
consequently, placed a lamp before the 
Committee. Te so happened that the 
Acting Director of Supplies did not 
know what sort of lamp was referred 
to from the technical description given 
by the Commissary General; and when 
he appeared before the Committee, he 
brought with him what was called a “‘dis- 
tinguishing lamp,” and he showed how, 
by taking out of the lamp the socket in- 
tended for the wick, and by placing a 
candle in its place, it could be made to 
burn very well. But the Commissary 
General said — “‘ That is not what I 
meant.”’ Accordingly, next day, a witness 
wassent from the Ordnance Stores toshow 
how little a matter it was that so great a 
fuss had been madeabout; andasthelamp 
he then brought before the Committee 
lay about the Committee Room for a long 
time, he (Dr. Cameron) put it on one 
side in order that he might show it to 
the House, as he thought hon. Members 
would agree with him that there was 
nothing like ocular demonstration. Here 
(producing a lamp) was the identical oil 
lamp referred to, and here (pointing to 
one portion of it) was the place where 
the wick should be. The witness from 
the Ordnance Stores had brought with 
him a candle, and the candle which he 
(Dr. Cameron) now produced was as 
near the size of the genuine article as 
anything he was able to procure. A 
cut had to be made in the side of the 
candle to admit the tube intended to 
admit air to the oil reservoir. The 
eandle was then put into the lamp by 
the witness, who said—‘‘There you Seve 
it.” But the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance (Mr. Guy Dawnay), who was one 
of the Members of the Committee, was 
not quite satisfied that an oil lamp con- 
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stituted the best means of burning a 
candle, and he said—‘“ Light it.” e 
candle was then lit by the witness, and 
it was seen that the top of the candle 
reached high up into the brass chimney 
which surmounted the glass globe of 
the lantern, and that it made the metal 
almost red hot, so that the lantern could 
not be held by the hand, while the smell 
given out was so acrid that the Committee 
would very soon experience it if he (Dr. 
Cameron) were now to attempt a similar 
experiment. The result was that the 
flame from the candle did not become 
visible until after the Commissariat 
candle had burnt down to within an 
inch of the end, and then the thing be- 
came a useful lantern. That was the 
sort of attempt that was made on the 
credulity of the Committee. Sir John 
Adye was produced as a witness, and he 
was asked —‘‘Had you any trouble 
about these candles and lanterns?” 
Sir John Adye replied—‘‘I never used 
them.” ‘ What did you use?” was 
the next question; and the answer was 
—‘*A candle stuck in a bottle;” and 
then it came out that the lantern 
was intended for out-door use. The 
Committee might easily imagine what 
was to be expected if the men had to go 
about looking after their horses among 
hay and forage with candles stuck in 
bottles. The chances were that under 
such circumstances they would be very 
likely to set fire to the hay and roast the 
horses. His (Dr. Cameron’s) experience 
in regard to matters such as these was 
that the Parliamentary Representatives 
of the War Department seemed to be- 
come fascinated by the influence of their 
permanent officials, as birds were said 
to be fascinated by snakes. His hon. 
Friend the Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance had fortunately entered upon his 
Office with the advantage of a prelimi- 
nary training that might possibly enable 
him to resist that fascination; and he 
(Dr. Cameron) earnestly trusted that 
that would prove to be thecase. If the 
hon. Gentleman would only apply his 
energies to the reform of the Depart- 
ment over which he presided, the result 
would be that his name would be held 
in veneration by coming generations of 
the British Army. He now begged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000, of which sum £500 was in re- 

of the salary of the gentleman who 
sent out the bad biscuits, and the other 
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£500 in respect of the salary of the gen- 
tleman who had sent out the cartridges 
which were improperly packed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £463,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance Store 
Establishments, Wages, &c., which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1886.”"—( Dr. Cameron.) 


THe SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
tuz—E ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glasgow had made a very kindly 
reference to himself (Mr. Dawnay) in 
the course of his speech ; and he must 
thank him for the manner in whch he 
had done so. It was one of the some- 
what curious results of the change of 
sides by the two Parties in that House 


that he should have found himself in the. 


position of having to reply, as Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, to the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman. He did not wish 
for one moment to conceal from the 
Committee the fact that he had sympa- 
thized most heartily in the course the 
hon. Member had taken when he had 
moved for a Committee to inquire into 
the management of the Commissariat 
and Transport Service during the Egyp- 
tian Campaign of 1882. He (Mr. Daw- 
nay) had himself sat on that Committee, 
he believed he had attended every 
meeting of that Committee, and he 
had certainly come away at the close 
of the inquiry with a full conviction 
of the propriety of the action adopted 
by the ln. Member who had raised 
this question. His hon. Friend, in 
the course of the speech he had just 
made, had alluded to the somewhat un- 
expected —— of the inquiry entered 
into by that Committee; and he (Mr. 
Dawnay) must say that he had first 
heard of the collapse of that investiga- 
tion with feelings of very considerable 
disappointment, and with a good deal of 
doubt as to the wisdom of such an issue. 
But he felt bound to state that during 
the fortnight that had elapsed since he 
had first occupied the post he now held, 
he had considerably modified the views 
he had at first entertained on that point ; 
and he was fully persuaded, from what 
he knew of the candour and intelligence 
of his hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron), that 
he would have come to the same con- 
clusion, and owned to the same con- 
clusion, if he had been placed in the same 
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position. Under similar circumstances, 
he was very sure that the hon. Member 
for Glasgow would have appreciated as 
fully as he (Mr. Dawnay) did at the pre- 
sent moment the enormous strain ~ 
upon the energies of the Heads of De- 
partments, and on the efficiency of the 
work depending upon those energies 
which was entailed by constant attend- 
ance on a House of Commons Committee 
during the time Her Majesty’s Forces 
were actually in the field. His (Mr. 
Dawnay’s) only wish, and he believed 
also that of the hon. Member, had been, 
not merely to substantiate the charges 
brought against a Department for the 
mere sake of substantiating them, not 
merely to justify their own action, but to 
secure the permanent improvement of: 
the Services their inquiries dealt with, 
and, as a result, the increased comfort 
and the increased efficiency of our Forces 
in the field. Those results, he was 
happy to say, had already been at- 
tained. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
had placed upon the Paper several 
Motions for the reduction of various 
items of the Estimates; and he under- 
stood that the hon. Gentleman had 
taken that course in order to afford him- 
self those facilities for pressing home 
the charges he had brought forward, of 
which the sudden collapse of the Com- 
mittee’s labours had deprived him. He 
would, however, appeal to the hon. 
Member not to press those charges fur- 
ther. One of those Motions was for the 
reduction of Vote 16, with regard to the 
Heads of Departments; and he would 
specially appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
not to make invidious references to the 
Heads of Departments, whose energies 
he (Mr. Dawnay) was in a somewhat 
better position to appreciate than he 
had been when he sat on the Select 
Committee, of which the hon. Gentle- 
man was also a Member. He would 
briefly refer to certain mistakes which 
the hon. Member had asserted were 
made during the last Soudan Campaign. 
The hon. Gentleman had brought be- 
fore the Committee the case of supplies 
in the shape of sugar, salt, and biscuits, 
which were stated to have been impro- 
perly packed. That had occurred during 
the preparations for the Nile Campaign ; 
and as he(Mr. Dawnay) could not speak 
upon the matter with any personal know- 
ledge, he would prefer, for his own part, 
to say nothing on the subject. He would, 
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however, refer the hon. Gentleman to’ which were the very worst they could 
what had been said by Lord Wolseley | have had for the work required in the 
in regard to the manner in which the | Soudan. There was, however, no choice 
Army was provided. Lord Wolseley | in the matter, as it was necessary to 


said, in his despatch of April 16— 


**T have never served with, or heard of an 
Army in the field that was as well fed as that 
under my orders on the Upper Nile. The 
quality of the food and the quantity of the 


| send camels to Suakin to meet the troops, 
and the Delta camels were taken as a 
matter of necessity in the case. That so 
;many Delta camels should have been 
| sent was, he thought, a mistake, as it 


pation allowed lett nothing to be desized.” | would have been much better to have 
And he added that, speaking generally, | waited for camels from Berberah and 
the manner in which the food was | India; but, under the pressure of cir- 
packed was satisfactory, and was a cumstances, the course taken was one 
great improvement, on the whole, upon | which was supposed to be unavoid- 
the packing in former Campaigns. The | able. He believed there were only two 
hon. Member for Glasgow had also | veterinary surgeons in Egypt at the time, 





made some remarks on the way in which 
the camels were watered and managed, 
and had stated that it was abominable. 
He (Mr. Dawnay) was sorry to hear 
the hon. Gentleman make that asser- 
tion, because he himself was for some 
time responsible for that management. 
With regard to the camels at Suakin, 
he (Mr. Dawnay) had landed about 
4,000 camels himself, and could speak 
from his own personal experience. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had referred 
to the keeping of those camels without 
water, and for that he did not think the 
hon. Gentleman was at all responsible. 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
tHe ORDNANCE said, the allega- 
tion that those camels were kept for 
three days without water before being 
sent on the march was one which he 
could most distinctly deny. He had 
travelled a good deal with camels, and, 
speaking from his own experience in 
desert travelling, his opinion was that 
those animals should not be watered 
more than once in two days if they were 
to do useful work. If he found any 
fault on this point it was that the camels 
at Suakin were taken to water every 
day, though, owing to the difficulties of 
water supply, it was possible that they 
did not every day get as much as they 
wanted. It was, however, true that the 
camels at Suez had left that place with- 
out proper veterinary inspection ; but it 
should be remembered that the circum- 
stances were those of very exceptional 
pressure, the troops being sent out in a 
great hurry, and camels having to be 
got with all possible expedition, so that 
they were obliged to take such animals 
as they could; and it being impossible 
at first to get Indian camels, they were 
compelled to take the Delta camels, 
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and neither of those were available; and, 
in consequence, camels that could never 
have passed a proper inspection were 
sent down the Red Sea from Suez to 
Suakin. He (Mr. Dawnay), being the 
Transport officer at the spot, had taken 
upon himself the responsibility, in con- 
junction with a veterinary surgeon, and 
with the approval of the General, of 
sending back a number of camels that 
arrived at Suakin suffering from the 
mange. There were two sorts of mange 
to which camels were subject—the ordi- 
nary mange, and what was called the 
red mange. The ordinary mange was 
not a very serious complaint, but the red 
mange was; and some of the animals, 
when sent from Suez, were afflicted with 
the latter disease.’ The result was that, 
in the absence of a sufficient veterinary 
staff at Suez, no proper notice was 
taken of the cases of red mange, and 
animals suffering from that disease 
were put on board with the rest, so that 
a certain number having it at starting, 
others caught it on the voyage, and 
during a detention of five days in the 
harbour at Suakin, rendered necessary 
by the inadequacy of the landing stages ; 
and when it became possible to land 
them, a very great number were found 
to be suffering from a most virulent 
form of the disease he had named. 
Under those circumstances, he certainly 
did think it far better and more econo- 
mical to at once reject and send back 
the whole diseased cargo, rather than 
risk infecting with so fatal a malady 
the thousands of healthy camels they 
had already got on shore. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow had also referred 
to another matter as coming under the 
head of the present Vote--namely, the 
bayonets with which the troops sent out 
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to the Soudan had been supplied. Upon 
the whole, he (Mr. Dawnay) believed 
that those weapons had stood the test 
to which they were put exceedingly 
well; but those who had never seen 
bayonets in actual use could hardly 
realize the tremendous strain they had 
to bear. When a soldier bayonetted an 
enemy with such a weapon as the regu- 
lation bayonet fitted to a long Martini- 
Henry rifle, under certain circum- 
stances the leverage was so great that 
the bayonet must either bend or break ; 
and, for his own part, he would prefer 
that it should do the former rather than 
the latter. As to the jamming of the 
cartridges, he himself had had no op- 
portunities of seeing the worst cases 
which seemed to have happened in the 
Nile Expedition ; but he could not help 
thinking that a great deal of the jam- 
ming was due to the men themselves. 
When a man went into action for the 
first time he was excited, not unnatu- 
rally ; and he had himself, not once only, 
but many times, seen rifles fail to throw 
out the cartridge cases properly, because 
the men in their hurry and excitement 
failed to use the lever with the proper 
jerk. Now, he (Mr. Guy Dawnay) was 
not at all concerned to excuse any mis- 
takes with regard to the Soudan or 
Teyptian Campaigns. He went through 
the Campaign of 1882, and he was him- 
self the first to suggest an inquiry into 
the working of the Medical Depart- 
ment. He shared to the full the hon. 
Member’s (Dr. Cameron’s) wish for an 
inquiry into the working also of the Com- 
missariat and Transport, and he had 
done so with a view to insuring in- 
creased efficiency in those Services in 
any future campaign ; and this now was 
his answer to his hon. Friend—and it was 
one he gave, not as happening to hold 
at the present moment the Office of 
Surveyor General, but with far better 
authority than any mere Office could 
eonfer—and he asserted that it was a 
full and sufficient and satisfactory an- 
swer, and it was this—that having been 
present throughout the 1882 Campaign 
and condemned the arrangements in 
various points, he had now again taken 
part as a Transport officer in the very 
last Expedition that the country was 
concerned in; and although the Cam- 
paign was a short one, and though 
the distance traversed was but small, 
yet he could say that never in the his- 
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tory of campaigns was an Expedition 
ever sent from these shores, or from the 
shores of any other country, in which 
the arrangements for the supply and 
transport of our troops, and for the care 
and cure of the wounded, were more 
admirably arranged for, or more per- 
fectly carried out. He did not think he 
was at all a lenient critic in those mat- 
ters. He thought that all that could 
possibly be done for their soldiers 
should be done. His position as a 
Transport officer—of one who was only 
a volunteer Transport officer—in the 
Soudan Campaign did not in any way 
warp his views; but it certainly gave 
him unceasing opportunities of observing 
individuals and of criticizing arrange- 
ments ; and while he thought that much 
in the Egyptian Campaign was open to 
censure, he asserted that the last Expe- 
dition reflected the very highest credit 
both on the Commissariat and Supply 
Department at home, and on the indi- 
vidual officers who carried out the ar- 
rangements. He did not for a moment 
say that no mistakes were made; he did 
not deny that there were many points 
in which matters might have been im- 
proved in regard to which there were 
still lessons to be learnt—if he did that 
he would be claiming a perfection which 
was impossible, or would stand convicted 
of the blindness that would not see. He 
did not say there were no points of 
organization, for instance, in which im- 

rovement could be effected. He would 

e very foolish or very hasty if, after 
so few days’ Office, he expressed any 
decided opinion on such a subject. The 
inquiries of the Committee which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) caused to be appointed 
last year had had a great effect in per- 
fecting the transport and supply arrange- 
ments, and he trusted that the hon. 
Member would now be contented with 
that effect, and would not press all his 
charges on the succeeding Votes; and in 
asking the hon. Gentleman not to press 
them he would further say—and he said 
it by no means as a mere idle compli- 
ment, but as a frank avowal of his own 
candid opinion—that the country owed a 
considerable debt of gratitude to the 
hon. Member for the manner in which 
he directed his abilities and energies 
last year to calling public attention to 
the points in which the Transport and 
Commissariat Services could be im- 
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proved. He congratulated the hon. 
Gentleman and the country on the im- 
provements in those Services which the 
late Campaign had most clearly demon- 
strated, and which were, in his (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay’s) opinion, owing not a 
little to the hon. Member’s exertions. 
Mr. BRAND said, he wished, in the 
first place, to thank his hon. Friend the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay) for the generous manner 
in which he had spoken of the arrange- 
ments made for the last campaign ; and, 
perhaps, if he were to leave the matter 
there, and to be content with the speech 
of his hon. Friend in answer to the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), he 
should do well. But after the speech 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow, the 
Committee, he was sure, would grant 
him its indulgence for a few minutes. 
He thought he could prove that the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was composed of 
such a tissue of exaggerations as to be 
almost removed out of the category of a 
serious speech. The hon. Gentleman 
had also been extremely clever in the 
way in which he had proceeded. Ona 
recent occasion he made a speech in the 
House in which he alleged that there 
had been a great many failures in the 
Egyptian War. That speech—one also 
full of many exaggerations—was made 
to its very conclusion, and then the 
Chairman ruled that the whole debate 
was out of Order. In consequence of 
that ruling, he (Mr. Brand) had not the 
opportunity of replying; and now the 
hon. Gentleman, having made an attack 
upon the Department, having received 
no reply, because it was not in his (Mr. 
- Brand’s) power to make a reply, care- 
fully abstained from saying one word 
with regard to the arrangements for the 
Egyptian War. [Dr. Cameron: On a 
later Vote.] He was in possession of 
the Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
now made a fresh statement with regard 
to the arrangements for the Soudan 
War, many details of which, as stated 
by the hon. Gentleman, he had no 
acquaintance with, some of which he 
had acquaintance with, and with which 
he should deal presently. He maintained 
that the hon. Gentleman’s speech that 
night must be judged in conjunction 
with a speech he made the other 
day. He had no wish to weary the 
Committee; but he would take one 
or two instances to show how the 
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ease. He had here a statement made 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow, made 
not in the heat of debate, but made de- 
liberately—it was contained in a pam- 
phlet which the hon. Gentleman pub- 
lished with a view to instruct the public 
as to the arrangements made in the 
Egyptian War. Speaking of what was 
called the ‘‘iron ration,” the hon. Gen- 
tleman wrote for the instruction of the 
public— 

“One topic constantly coming before the 
Committee was the iron ration. is, Colonel 
Tulloch explained, was the name given by the 
Germans to the celebrated erbswurst, or pea 
soup sausage ration, which each German soldier 
is compelled to carry, which he is only per- 
mitted to consume on an emergency and by 
order of a superior officer, and which if he makes 
away with without permission he is liable to be 
shot. ‘Tinned erdswurst and tinned tongues 
were sent out to Eeyet as an iron ration. They 
did not arrive till September 8, then they 
were carried on to Suez, and they were not 
available for issue till we got to Cairo. Finally, 
of 9,300 lbs. of erdswurst sent out only 4,445 
lbs. arrived fit for use, the other 4,855 lbs., 
owing to faulty packing, being so damaged in 
transit that they had to be condemned.”’ 


Now, that statement was entirely erro- 
neous. The facts were that complete 
iron ration for the Force went out in 
the first ships with the Force itself, 
and were available from the date of 
landing. The details were given on 
Page 686 of the Report. As to the al- 
leged loss of erbswurst the statement 
was equally erroneous. The condemna- 
tion, as shown in the acccunts of the 
Expedition, showed a loss of about 50Ibs., 
out of a total sent out of about 50,000 lbs., 
the 50 lbs. amounting in value to a little 
under £2. All he could say with respect 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
was ab uno disce omnes. He did not wish 
to speak of this matter at all in a 
personal way. He quite admitted that 
the hon. Gentleman had shown great 
public spirit in moving for the inquiry, 
and that he had shown remarkable 
ability in conducting it. He would go 
further, and admit, with his hon. Friend 
the Surveyor General, that great good 
had come out of the inquiry; but when 
he had said that, he still complained 
that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow should make statements 
which were, to say the least, exaggerated. 
The hon. Gentleman and some of the 
Members of the Committee never would 
take into account the evidence of Sir 
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John Adye, who was the Chief of the, 
Staff of the Expedition, and who was 
also Surveyor General in the War Office. 
Roughly speaking, Sir John Adye’s de- 
fence was in this wise—‘‘It is true I 
took certain decisions at the War Office, 
which have since been contested ; 
true I did not send out the labour which 
some thought I ought to have sent out; 


it is true I did not do this and that which | 


you think ought to have done; but, with 
my experience as an officer, what I did I 
did deliberately, andif Ihad to go through | 
the matter again I should do the same.’ 

He (Mr. Brand) was not there to say | 


whether Sir John Adye was right or 
wrong; but he thought that at any rate | 


the hon. Gentleman should bear in mind 
that if sufficient labour was not sent out 


to Ismailia it was not owing to any | 


fault of the system, but owing to the de- 


cision taken by Sir John Adye himself. | 
Then there was another matter which | 
the hon. Member would never take ac- | 
count of, and that was that Lord Wolse- | 
ley deliberately kept the base secret; that | 


there was a change of base; that there 
was an immense pressure in sending out 


all the supplies for the Egyptian War; ' 


and, further, that Lord Wolseley, owing 
to military exigencies, deliberately ad- 
vanced in front of his transport, and 
before the base was organized. If ques- 
tioned on the point, Lord Wolseley and 


Sir John Adye would say—‘“‘It is true. 


that there was a certain amount of strain 


during the first seven days; it is true, if, 
you like, that there was a certain amount | 


of discomfort borne by the troops; but 
in the end we succeeded; in the end we 
obtained the object which we had in 
view, and we deliberately went out with 


less transport than we should have taken | 


in ordinary cases, because we intended 
to trust to the Railway and Canal, 
and as soon as they were in opera- 
tion things went perfectly smoothly. 
He (Mr. Brand) felt himself in a rather 


difficult position that night, because | 


the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Glasgow had on many occasions touched | 
on the subject of the Egyptian War, of 
which he (Mr. Brand) imagined the, 
Committee must be very tired. At the 
same time, he thought the Committee’ 
would allow that he had every claim to | 
answer some of the statements which | 
had been made by the hon. Gentleman. | 


Now, the Committee was appointed | 


for two purposes—to inquire into the 
failures, if any, in the Egyptian War, 
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and if those failures were proved to de- 
cide what changes should be made in 
the organization of the Commissariat 
and Transport Departments. Well, 
when the Committee was appointed, 
"he told the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glasgow that the War Department 
admitted certain failures ; and he warned 
him at the time that when he got 
| into the Committee upstairs he would 
| not be able to show there were any 
| great failures outside those cases—that 
was to say, failures connected with the 
Supply Department of the War Office. 
|The hon. Gentleman had every ad- 
vantage given to him; he had, as his 
chief witness, the Commissary General 
of the Expedition, who spoke without 
reserve, and gave the hon. Gentleman 
all the information he could; he also 
had the evidence of Mr. Lawson, who 
was the Assistant Director of Supplies ; 
he had the evidence of Mr. Nepean, 
Director of Contracts; he had the evi- 
dence of the Chief of the Staff; indeed, 
everything was told the hon. Gentleman 
| that could be told, and yet he never dis- 
covered anything beyond the three cases 
admitted—namely, the flour, the Liver- 
pool hay, and the Turkish mules. Well, 
‘now, he wished to say a few words with 
respect to some of the statements which 
the hon. Gentleman made in the speech 
he delivered on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. In Zhe Times of the 5th of June 
the hon. Gentleman was reported to 
have said— 

‘* He wished to draw attention to the shame- 
ful character of the hay which had been sup- 
plied by a Liverpool contractor for the use of 
| our Forces in Egypt.” 


What were the facts with regard to the 
hay? No bad hay was delivered to 
the troops in Egypt during the Cam- 
'paign. The hon. Gentleman would 
admit, at any rate, that there was no 


” | complaint of any hay issued to the 


troops during the campaign. Only a 
portion of the hay, or certain portions 
of the hay, bought in Liverpool was 
| condemned as bad. A great proportion 
of this hay was found sound and fit for 
use in Egypt, after it was exposed to 
deterioration from climate and accidents 
in transit. A wholesale condemnation 
‘of 100 tons was made by the senior Com- 
missariat officer; but, upon detailed in- 
vestigation, a large proportion of it was 
found fit. After another condemnatory 
| Report, it was added that the percentage 
‘of bad hay could not exceed 3 or 4 per 
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cent. It was North of England hay, 
which, as a matter of notoriety, was not 
equal to South country hay. Then the 
hon. Gentleman said— 


** Tt was found that the trusses of hay were 
largely composed of brickbats and other rub- 
ish.” 


[Dr. Cameron: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man say from what he quotes?|} He 
was quoting from Zhe Times report of 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech. [Dr. 
Cameron: I am not responsible for 
that.] Then where was he to find a cor- 
rect report? At any rate, what the hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have said 
was asserted by one of his witnesses. 
No corroboration of the assertion could 
be obtained by the Committee, and he 
(Mr. Brand) did not believe there was a 
word of truth in the statement. ‘‘ Some 
of the hay,” the hon. Gentleman went 
on to say 

‘that had been condemned as fodder, and 
which it was intended to use as bedding, smelt 
re that the men refused to lie upon 
It. 


That statement came from the same officer 
as the preceding one. Tho facts, if as 
stated, were explained by the official 
Report (page 638) of the senior Com- 
missariat officer at Cairo. It there ap- 
peared that a quantity of hay was com- 
pletely perished and black through con- 
tact with salt water. He(Mr. Brand) 
might go on answering one after another 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman; 
but he would only deal with the question 
of flour, to which the hon. Gentleman 
had constantly invited the attention of 
the House. What were the facts with 
regard to flour? The flour which was 
complained of was sent from this coun- 
try in the first ship to Alexandria. The 
same description of flour had been used 
in Cyprus in 1878, it had been used in 
the Zulu and Transvaal Wars, it had 
been recommended by a Committee on 
which the Commissary General sat. As 
the base of operations was kept secret, 
the Department was obliged to send the 
flour with the troops. Well, the flour 
was sent to Alexandria, and the Com- 
missary General who was in charge of the 
Expedition, and who gave evidence be- 
fore the Committee, knew that the flour 
was there, and yet it was kept in the 
hold of the ship for nine days. After 
that treatment, it was sent round in the 
hold of the ship to Ismailia, where, no 
doubt, it turned out to be bad. It was 
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an extraordinary fact, however, that the 
Commissary General, although he knew 
the flour was lying unexamined, ac- 
tually telegraphed to the War Office to 
send a second supply of the same article. 
Now, the statement that the bulk of 
the flour was sold for manufacture into 
starch was not correct; the supply in the 
first ship, which was detained at Alex- 
andria harbour, was; but the supply in 
the second ship was issued and used by 
the troops. He had mentioned a few of 
the cases which occurred in the Egyptian 
War, in order to show the Committee 
what amount of accuracy the hon. Gen- 
tleman was likely to have employed in 
the statements he had made respecting 
the arrangements made for the Soudan 
War. Speaking of the Soudan Expedi- 
tion, the hon. Gentleman said the Com- 
missary General had made a great many 
recommendations to the War Office 
before the Soudan Campaign, none of 
which were adopted ; and he mentioned, 
amongst others, the recommendation 
that supplies should be sent out in sepa- 
rate ships. In the case of the Egyptian 
War, with a few exceptions, separate 
ships were employed for supplies. As 
the hon. Gentleman was well aware, it 
was necessary, when an Expedition left 
this country, that certain reserves of sup- 
plies and stores should go out with the 
troops. Then the hon. Gentleman said 
that the packing of the biscuits was bad. 
Lord Wolseley, in his despatch which 
was read by the Surveyor General (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay), said that, generally speak- 
ing, the supplies were properly and well 
packed. [Dr. Cameron: Oh, oh! 
What did the hon: Gentleman mean ? 
Did he mean that Lord Wolseley had 
written what was not the case ? 

Dr. CAMERON : I said the buscuits 
were so badly packed that when they 
arrived they were mouldy and unfit for 
use. 

Mr. BRAND said, there was one 
failure, and that was in the case of cer- 
tain biscuits bought from a contractor ; 
but they also passed through Woolwich. 
He was not there to say that mistakes 
did not occur in every war. There would 
be a certain percentage of mistakes ; but 
he cbjected to the hon. Gentleman, on 
the slightest basis of truth, setting up a 
large structure of exaggeration. For 
instance, the hon. Gentleman said that 
all the tea and sugar went bad. [ Dr. 
Cameron : I said 25 per cent of it.| The 
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hon. Gentleman became excited in his 
speech, and he said—for he (Mr. Brand) 
took down the words at the time—“ of 
the tea and sugar all went bad.” He 
(Mr. Brand) believed that the state of 
the case was that 5 per cent of the sup- 
plies went bad—in this estimate he 
spoke from memory, and did not include 
the supplies destroyed by transit. Again, 
the hon. Gentleman said that all the 
sugar and groceries went bad. [| Dr. 
Cameron: Sugar and salt.| He heard 
the hon. Gentleman say sugar and 
groceries. He should like to know if 
that was the case, what the Army really 
existedon? The hon. Gentleman made 
it out that the Army in the Soudan had 
no supplies at all. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman came to the question of clothes. 
He (Mr. Brand) knew where the report 
as to the lack of clothing came from. 
There were certain articles in one of the 
daily papers, and he believed the writer 
of those articles was a correspondent at 
the front who fell foul of the Ordnance 
Store Department, because the troops 
were without clothes and boots. The 
hon. Gentleman knew very well that 
the head of the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment had nothing to do with the trans- 
port of the stores to the front. Of boots 
and clothes there were plenty on the 
Nile. It rested entirely with the General 
in command of the communication whe- 
ther the boots and clothes should be 
sent up to the front or whether supplies 
should be sent first ; and he (Mr. Brand) 
presumed the real explanation of the cir- 
cumstance was that the General in charge 
of the line of communications considered 
that at the particular time it was more 
important that the troops should have 
supplies and ammunition than boots and 
clothes. That he believed was the correct 
explanation of the fact. The Ordnance 
Store Department had no more to do 
with the sending of the stores and 
supplies to the front than the hon. 
Member himself. And now he (Mr. 
Brand) thought he need only refer 
to the statements made by the hon. 
Gentleman with respect to the purchase 
of camels. The hon. Gentleman said 
that the Director of Supply and Trans- 
port was at the head of the Department 
which had to do with the purchase of 
camels. In the case of the Soudan War 
that was not so. As a matter of fact, 
when the base of supply was removed 
from London to Cairo orders were sent 
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out to the General Commanding in Chief 
in Egypt to purchase transport animals 
for the use of the'Army. He believed 
the General did the best he could under 
very difficult circumstances; but he was 
not there to deny that there were a great 
many camels purchased for the Soudan 
War which were not quite fit for the 
purposes for which they were bought. 
The hon. Gentleman said that cartridges 
had been sent out which were found to 
be useless; but that was the first time 
he (Mr. Brand) had heard of it if it were 
so. It was true that some of the cart- 
ridges had jammed in the rifles and 
machine guns at Abou Klea; but the 
reason for it had been explained. With 
regard to candles for oil lamps, the ex- 
planation was very simple. The facts 
were these. The service lamps were in- 
teaded to burn oil; but it appeared that 
the Commissary General had suggested 
to the Director of Supplies and Trans- 
port before the Expedition sailed that 
candles were preferable to oil; but the 
Director of Artillery and Stores who sup- 

lied the lamps was not referred to. 

he Director of Supplies and Transport, 
presuming that the suggestion would 
not have been made without referring 
to the Director of Artillery and Stores, 
sent out candles instead of oil, hence the 
mistake. He contended that it was not 
true to say that there had been a break- 
down in the transport connected with the 
Egyptian War; and with reference to the 
Soudan War, he believed that what the 
Surveyor General had said was correct 
—that, considering all the difficulties of 
transport, the Army was well supplied. 
In the case of the Egyptian War there 
had been a great strain. A large body 
of troops had to be sent out without 
proper wharfage, and without proper 
appliances for the landing of the stores, 
The difficulties were considerably en- 
hanced by the decision taken by Lord © 
Wolseley to advance on account of mili- 
tary exigencies in front of his transport, 
before his transport was landed, the rail- 
way cleared, or his base organized. The 
strain lasted seven days, as he had said 
before, and after that everything went 
smoothly. The Chief of the Staff had 
declared that no necessary movement 
had been prevented, that supplies of all 
kinds had been ample ; and, in his opi- 
nion, officers and men of all ranks and 
departments had done their duty re- 
markably well; and that there had beea 
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no breakdown. In judging of this Cam- 
paign the Committee must have regard 
not only to the rapidity with which the 
Expedition was equipped and launched, 
but to the rapidity with which it ad- 
vanced and terminated. No war ever 
took place without some miscarriages ; 
but neither in Egypt nor the Soudan had 
miscarriages occurred which would at all 
justify the language used by the hon. 
Member. He maintained that if the 
failures or mistakes which had taken 
place in Egypt and along the Nile had 
never been exceeded, the Department 
might be justified in considering that it 
had not merited condemnation. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, that in saying 
a word or two on the subject of the Ord- 
nance Establishment, he did not wish to 
be considered as desiring to make a per- 
sonal attack on one side or the other. 
They were all at liberty to express their 
own opinions 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: The dis- 
eussion on the subject of guns should be 
taken on Vote 12. This Vote 9 has no- 
thing to do with guns. 

Mr. CARBUTT : I am going to speak 
on the Ordnance Establishment. Am I 
ruled out of Order ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I think the dis- 
cussion on warlike stores must come 
under Vote 12; at least, it would more 
properly come under that Vote. 

Mr. CARBUTT: Do you, Sir, rule 
me out of Order in raising the subject 
on this Vote? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am not pre- 
pared to say that the hon. Member 
would be out of Order, because the sub- 
ject of ordnance might in some way be 
connected with this Vote; but guns are 
specifically mentioned in Vote 12, and it 
would be more regular to refer to them 
under that Vote. Vote 12 is for guns 
and warlike stores. 

Mr. CARBUTT: With all deference 
to your ruling, Sir—of course I bow to 
it—I would submit that my references 
will be to the Establishment at Wool- 
wich and the officers who conduct it, and 
that I should be perfectly in Order in 
speaking on the point now. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON : 
Before you decide the point, Sir, I 
would draw attention to the fact that the 
Vote does not cover the salaries of the 
officers of the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. The Ordnance Store officers re- 
ferred to in the Vote are those who have 
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the custody of warlike stores. They are 
not the officers engaged in the manufac- 
turing of guns. The whole of the ser- 
vice connected with the production of 
guns, whether by contract or at Wool- 
wich, will come under Vote 12. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
offer an explanation on a single point 
contained in the —_ of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Brand). The hon. Gentleman had quoted 
a paragraph concerning the ‘‘iron ra- 
tion’’ from a pamphlet he (Dr. Came- 
ron) had written. The hon. Gentleman 
had put it forward as a specimen of his 
(Dr. Cameron’s) statements, and had 
declared that it was absolutely false and 
unfounded, and that the other statements 
were to be taken in the same light. He 
would refer the hon. Member to page 
576 of the Evidence—to the Appendix. 
It was evident from that that the sau- 
sages and the ‘‘iron rations” did not ar- 
rive at Ismailia until September 8. With 
regard to the condition in which they 
arrived, it would be seen from Question 
941 of the Evidence, and the answer of 
the Commissary General thereto— 


“‘That not one single case was in proper 
order when it was received, which statement 
could be confirmed by the individual Reports of 
the Commissary officers at the front. The cases 
were broken, and the inside tins were left 
knocking about, so that there was scarcely a 
complete ration opened.”’ 


Mr. BRAND said, he could not leave 
the statements there. The details of 
this matter would be found on page 686 
of the Report ; and if the aon. Member 
would refer to them he would find that 
the erbswurst arrived as he (Mr. Brand) 
had stated. As to the condemnation, 
the accounts of the Egyptian Expedition 
showed a loss of about 50 lbs. out of a 
total sent out of about 50,000 lbs.—the 
loss being of the value of a little under 
£2. 

Dr. CAMERON: My complaint is 
that the accounts of the Egyptian Ex- 
pedition are not worth a straw. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he had 
not been a Memberof the Committee that 
the hon. Member (Dr. Cameron) had 
moved for. He had not been responsible 
for the despatch of stores to Egypt or 
the Soudan; and as one of those who 
had not initiated the mistakes of the 
War Office during the past five years, 
he might be allowed to say a few words 
in regard toa Department with which 
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he was at one time connected. He 
thought he could honestly say, so far as 
the officers were concerned — whether 
military or civil, and he had had to do 
with both—he had always found them 
ready to help him with their experience. 
They were all very hard working ; they 
thoroughly knew their business; and if 
they committed mistakes they only did 
what all mortals, high or low, sometimes 
did in their lives. The Expeditions to 
Egypt and the Soudan had been of a 
novel kind. There was no doubt that 
the transport to that country, although 
it was understood by those who had 
been in hot climates, was not altogether 
familiar to the War Office. There had 
been an idea of sending Flanders’ earts, 
or, more properly, waggons out for the 
transport of stores; but he believed it 
was afterwards found that the transport 
to be obtained in Egypt was far more 
efficient than anything which could be 
sent from home. Then, with regard to 
stores, he had pointed out, at the time the 
Committee was moved for, that, in his 
opinion, the only effect of granting the 
inquiry would be to make a very large 
Blue Book, which nobody would read, 
and that it would all end in nothing. 
He believed, though he did not pretend 
to be a prophet, that his prediction had 
turned out to be perfectly true. He 
had said, when the Committee was 
moved for, that any mistakes would be 
prevented by sending with each ship a 
supercargo, who would take note of the 
stores and see that they were delivered 
in their proper order. That would pre- 
vent anything like the unfortunate mis- 
takes which took place in the Crimean 
War, by which stores were found at the 
bottom of the ship which should have 
been at the top, and a great many articles 
which were urgently needed were dis- 
covered everywhere but where they 
should have been, mistakes which ex- 
cited a great amount of attention and 
public dissatisfaction at the time. But, 
on the whole, as had been well pointed 
out by his two hon. Friends the present 
and the late Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance, the mistakes of the Commissariat 
and Transport Authorities had been 
comparatively few. He held that what- 
ever their faults were—and, as he had 
said already, no one could be altogether 
free from error—those faults must be 
shared by the General Commanding in 


Chief in the field. The General Com- | 
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manding in Chief was, as everyone 
knew, supreme in all matters of war ; 
and when the stores were actually de- 
livered, wherever it might be—at Alex- 
andria or elsewhere—the General Com- 
manding in Chief and his Staff became 
responsible for their due delivery. If, 
therefore, the troops suffered seriously 
from any cause—from famine, or from 
want of proper clothing or want of 
medical stores—the responsibility, though 
not the whole of it, but the responsi- 
bility in. chief, must be shared by the 
Military Commander. He thought it 
only right to say that on behalf of the 
Commissariat and Transport officials, 
because he often noticed a tendency not 
only in that House, but also in the 
newspapers, to hit them hard because 
they had nofriends. The Ordnance and 
Stores Department had been spoken of 
in not very polite terms in one of the 
magazines the other day—in fact, as 
utterly rotten, in consequence of some 
mistake which had taken place in the 
Department of the Director of Artillery 
and Stores. No doubt, the work of that 
Department was very responsible and very 
heavy ; but, in his (Lord Eustace Cecil’s) 
experience, there had never been a 
better officer at the head of it than the 
present Director General. He might 
say that the two officers who had been 
so much referred to in connection with 
this subject had had considerable expe- 
rience in their Departments. He was 
sure that if any mistakes had taken 
place they had been unintentional and 
through press of business. He believed 
that a certain amount of the responsi- 
bility was due, as had been pointed out 
by the hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Brand), to the sudden manner in which 
the Expedition had been determined on. 
He knew that, with regard to the Egyp- 
tian Expedition, the orders sent out for 
the troops and the necessary stores 
were very sudden indeed; and, no 
doubt, there had been some mis- 
takes through the absence, on board 
the ships carrying the stores, of su- 
percargoes to regulate the deliveries. 
But he thought that before they con- 
demned the unfortunate Commissariat 
and Store officers, some criticism should 
be passed on the sudden manner in 
which they were called upon to carry 
out duties to which they were not ac- 
eustomed—such as fitting out an Army 
with every necessary—nay, almost every 
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luxury. He ventured to say that no 
troops in the world had so many luxuries 
as were served out for Her Majesty’s 
soldiers on foreign service. His criti- 
cism on all this would be that if any 
change was effected in any of the De- 
partments, it should take the appoint- 
ment of additional assistance in the 
War Office itself under the Director of 
Artillery and Stores. The Commissary 
General, as he was then—Sir Henry 
Gordon, brother of General Gordon— 
whose services he (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
had had the advantage of having for 
some considerable time, had always been 
very much in favour of having a civilian 
Director of Stores under the Surveyor 
General; and there were, no doubt, a 
great many arguments in favour of such 
an arrangement. But what he would 
certainly suggest was that the Director 
of Stores should be strengthened as far 
as possible by having an Assistant 
Director of Stores, as there was an As- 
sistant Director of Artillery and an As- 
sistant Director of Clothing. Such 
an appointment would be a great ad- 
vantage to the Surveyor General and 
the Secretary of State for War. The 
time was coming, he thought, when 
they would have frequent changes of 
Government; and with all the knowledge 
and zeal that Parliamentary officials 
might possess—and he could only say 
that listening to the speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen, one on the Front Opposition 
Bench and one on the Front Ministerial 
Bench, showed how well acquainted they 
were with the subject—and with all the 
knowledge and zeal that their successors 
might also possess, it would be perfectly 
impossible to prevent these mistakes oc- 
curring unless the Departments were 
well manned. Mistakes occurred in the 
War Office as elsewhere, because the 
staff was hardly sufficient for what 
might happen. Mistakes might be pre- 
vented by a little management—by a 
little extra help and aid, perhaps merely 
by the payment of an extra salary to a 
junior officer, and appointing to a re- 
sponsible office one who was capable of 
giving assistance in time of need. Be- 
cause the Departments were under- 
manned those mistakes were made, and 
the cry was heard—‘ Oh, the Ordnance 
and Store Department is utterly rotten ; 
the boots are all bad, the coats are all 
in rags,”’ and every sort of complaint 
was made, the real reason for things 
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being in that condition being the acci- 
dents of war, and, probably, the Govern- 
ment having decided upon hostilities 
suddenly and without due notice to the 
Departments themselves. He was sure 
the Departments had done their duty, 
and he was sure that every Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance and every Se- 
cretary of State for War who had held 
Office during the past five years would 
bear him out in saying that the De- 
partments had done all they could do, 
and that it was wrong and improper to 
expect them to do that which no mortal 
man could do. 

Mr. HICKS said, that before they 
went to a vote on this Amendment he 
begged to ask one question of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; and that was whe- 
ther they would, at the commencement 
of the next Parliament, renew the Com- 
mittee of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron )—a Com- 
mittee which, by the showing of the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance, had 
effected great good? He could remem- 
ber, as other Members could, that in the 
early part of the Session the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow moved for the re-ap- 
pointment of that Committee. That re- 
appointment was refused by Her Ma- 
jesty’s then Government, he believed 
on the sole ground that Lord Wolseley 
was not here. But that refusal was - 
most strongly censured by all the Mili- 
tary Authorities then sitting on the Op- 
position side of the House. Those autho- 
rities pointed out the very valuable in- 
formation that the Committee had ob- 
tained. One after another the same 
charges of want of provision by the 
Commissariat Department were reite- 
rated, and the evidence which had been 
brought before the Committee and be- 
fore the country was pointed out; and 
he did think that though the moving of 
this Amendment might be the only way 
of raising the question or of obtaining 
a vote on it, it was not the best way to 
move in the matter. The question ought 
to be met by a renewal of the Commit- 
tee which had been, to his mind, so im- 
properly burked by the late Govern- 
ment. 

Coronet NOLAN said, hequite agreed 
in the words of the hon. Member, that 
this Committee had been ‘‘ burked”’ at 
the beginning. The Committee last year 
had taken a great deal of trouble over 
its investigations ; besides, it had been 
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composed of Members of some autho- 
rity and experience. It had some dis- 
tinguished officers upon it; the late 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance had 
resided over it; the present Minister of 
the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) had been 
a Member of it, and there were many 
other distinguished persons upon it, in- 
cluding the present Surveyor General of 
the Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay), who 
had since been in the Soudan. The 
first duty which the Committee had ad- 
dressed itself to had been to find out the 
faults which had existed in the Com- 
missariat and Transport arrangements 
during the Egyptian War, and the second 
t of their investigation would have 
een to find out the way to prevent those 
faults from recurring in the future. 
Well, after they had found out a certain 
number of faults, which were admitted 
to be such, they had been prevented 


from ascertaining the reason for them | [ 


and the best method of correcting them. 
It had been acknowledged by the late 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand) that there had been faults in 
connection with the hay, the flour, the 
mules, &c., and all those were very im- 
portant matters. If it had only been 
for the sake of finding a means to put 
an end to the faults in regard to those 
subjects in the future it would have been 
worth while to re-appoint this Com- 
mittee. A Select Committee was not an 
expensive institution—in this case the 
cost was almost ni. 'The Committee had 
done a great deal of good, and he be- 
lieved it would have done infinitely more 
if it had been re-appointed. One effect 
it would have had would have been to 
have spared them the necessity for the 
present debate. Of the speakers who 
had preceded him three had held the 
Office of Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance—in fact, all the Gentlemen in 
existence who had held that post had 
spoken. It was natural that each of 
those Gentlemen should have sympa- 
thized with his Department, and it was 
natural that neither of them should 
want a Committee of investigation. 
They defended the Department of which 
they had been the head, particularly the 
late Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
who took upon himself responsibility for 
everything connected with the Depart- 
ment—who would not tell them that he 
was not responsible for the things which 
had gone wrong. The hon. Member 
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could not ibly be responsible for 
everything Thich had occurred, for he 
was not in Office during the whole period 
over which the complaints ranged. It 
was mere chivalry on the hon. Member’s 
part to come forward and take all re- 
sponsibility, and defend the Department 
for everything that had taken place. 
Where the organization of the Depart- 
ment was most defective, there those 
Gentlemen were more anxious than any- 
one else to defend it. The attitude of 
the present Surveyor General of Ord- 
nance (Mr. Guy Dawnay) was most re- 
markable. The hon. Member had 
worked most indefatigably-on the Com- 
mittee. He had been convinced of the 
errors of the Department and of the mis- 
takes committed during the Campaign ; 
but the moment the hon. Member took 
his seat on the Treasury Bench he told 
them that his whole opinion had changed. 
Mr. Guy Dawnay: No, no!} At any 
rate, he had gathered from the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s remarks that he had changed 
his opinion. He had understood the 
hon. Member originally to challenge 
the working of the Supply Department 
in the Egyptian Campaign. Not only 
had the hon. Member’s conduct on the 
Committee, of which he had been a most 
active Member, impressed him (Colonel 
Nolan) with the opinion he had stated, 
but the hon. Member had clearly shown 
that night that he had changed his views 
and his opinions. The hon. Member 
had told them that according to his own 
experience they had had in the Suakin 
Campaign the most perfect transport in 
the world; but that statement on the 
part of the hon. Member could not 
amount to much, seeing what a little the 
transport had been called upon to do. 
As a matter of fact it had never had to 
go 20 miles from the ships, except when 
a small expedition had been sent out 
about 15 miles from the main body for 
some purpose or other. It did not seem 
to him (Colonel Nolan) that the trans- 
port had in this campaign had anything 
like a test applied to it. It was well 
known that its camel branch was the 
worst in the world. There might have 
been some difficulty experienced in having 
to feed troops 20 miles away from the 
ships and supply them with water; but 
when the work had to be done by the 
worst camels in the world he did not see 
that there was much to justify the 
statement of the Surveyor General of 
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the Ordnance that this transport was the 
best anycountrycould produce. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had 
only spoken of one Campaign; but there 
was a great deal to be said with regard to 
the transport in connection with other 
Campaigns. Why the flour was so bad 
was this. There was one description of 
flour which was unsuited to hot climates. 
That was: exactly the kind which had 
been selected by the Authorities to send 
out to the troops. There had been 
plenty of other kinds of flour in the 
market; but this, that was remarkable for 
its unsuitability to a hot climate, was the 
one selected. Then, again, during the 
Egyptian Campaign there had been an 
immense quantity of bad hay sent out— 
hay not only bad in itself, but mixed 
with rubbish, and containing even brick- 
bats. He did not suppose any of the 
hay was altogether made up of brick- 
bats, although one witness had said that 
there were a lot in it. Then it had been 
shown that the mules had been badly 
selected, and that no proper system had 
been devised for servants to attend to 
them. During the Egyptian Campaign 
there was really no transport except a 
railway and a canal, which were in the 
hands of the enemy. That was clearly 
shown by Sir John Adye, who had de- 
clared as much. Nothing could be 
worse than the system of transport for 
this Campaign. Fortunately, the opera- 
tions conducted by Her Majesty’s troops 
had succeeded, and there was an end of 
the matter. It behoved them, in his 
opinion, to see that in the future, in re- 
gard to transport, they got good value 
for their money. It was the fault of the 
organization that they had not secured 
that in the past. The idea of several 
Members of the Committee had been 
that responsibility in regard to supply 
and transport was not sufficiently cen- 
tralized, as it was in the case of the 
Artillery under the Director General. 
When they came to supply and trans- 
i they had no one responsible. They 

ad a Director of Contracts, and a Di- 
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to be a Commissariat officer in ch 

of the Commissariat arrangements at the 
War Office—he did not mean to say for 
regulating the prices for large contracts, 
because that could be done otherwise. 
But they should follow the precedents 
of the Artillery and- Engineers, and 
have a Commissariat officer responsible 
for transit, who would be afterwards re- 
sponsible, or one of his deputies would 
be responsible, in the field. As matters 
stood at present, there was one man 
managing at the War Office, and some- 
body else managing in the field. The 
evideuce of Sir Edward Morris showed 
that when he was told to be responsible 
in Egypt, he went to the War Office and 
said—‘‘I should like to see how the 
stores are packed ;”” but the War Office 
officials replied at once—‘‘ Oh, no! You 
must go away from the War Office. You 
can manage everything in Egypt, but 
not here. This is our business.” Of 
course, there was a great gap. Things 
were managed at one end, and at the 
other end; but there was no connection 
between the two. And that would have 
been prevented if there had been some- 
one in the Surveyor General’s Depart- 
ment responsible to him, and that man 
was also responsible in the field, or had 
a deputy there. The Surveyor General 
stood in a totally different relation to 
the Commissariat Department to that in 
which he stood to the Artillery or Engi- 
neers, for in the latter case he had a re- 
sponsible man to advise him—the Director 
General of Artillery or Engineers; but 
there was nobody to advise him for the 
rest. The Artillery and Engineers were 
not satisfied to have a man at the War 
Office under whom the whole thing 
broke down. They had a man at the 
Horse Guards who looked after things, 
who was at hand when things went 
wrong, and who saw who was to blame. 
There was no necessity with them for 
somebody to be continually making 
speeches to defend somebody else—the 
late Surveyor General defending Sir 
John Adye, and the present Surveyor 
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rector of Supply; but the Commissariat |General defending the present official, 
was not under the War Office, and the | and all of them combining to defend the 
Director General managed everything. | whole Department among them. There 
The fact was that no one person was should really be someone to advise the 
responsible all through. No one con-| Surveyor General when things went 
trolled the supplies when they were sent | wrong, and the Surveyor General should 
out from England, or managed them | not be only politically responsible. At 
while they were in transit. The remedy | the present moment there was nobody 


was as simple as possible. There ought of any kind, sort, or description to ad- 
Colonel Nolan 
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vise him. The whole thing was in a 
state of chaos. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Cameron) had not stated 
one-half or one-third of what might be 
stated—he could not bring down all the 
stores with the same ease with which he 
had brought down a lantern—and there 
were half-a-dozen more cases all of 
which were quite as bad, and which 
would show the existence of an even 
worse condition of things than did the 
lantern. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought there was great reason to be 
dissatisfied with the explanations which 
had been offered by the Surveyor 
General. It was quite true that there 
always would be accidents in carrying 
out such extensive transactions ; but the 
complaints which were made were not 
due to mere accidents, but to absolute 
incompetence on the part of a certain 
Department—it was incompetence that 
was the real cause of complaint. As he 
understood it, he did not think his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) made any complaint of the 
Commissariat or Transport Service in 
the field; the fault which the hon. Gen- 
tleman found was with the Department 
at home, and the charge against the 
Department was that some of its heads 
had proved themselves to be incompe- 
tent. The charge did not arise out of 
questions of expense; it arose out of 
questions of judgment. It was indis- 
pensable that the persons who were 
charged with the important duty of 
supplying stores to an Army ought to be 
acquainted with what was best for the 
purpose, and should send only that out. 
It was true that the General in charge 
had to be satisfied; but anyone who 
read the evidence which was laid before 
the Committee on the Commissariat De- 
partment would at once come to the con- 
clusion that the Commander-in-Chief 
must be easily satisfied if he were satis- 
fied with the arrangements which were 
made in this case. It was all very well 
to say that the Army Campaign was 
successful; but if Lord Wolseley had 
had an enemy to meet at Ismailia, he 
would have found a very different state 
of affairs prevailing. All that the Gene- 
ral was able to do was to maintain his 
Army when they had no enemy opposed 
to them ; and he (Mr. Barclay) did not 
think there was any great reason to feel 
proud of such an achievement as that. 
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What the Committee would like to know 
was, whether any change was to be 
made in the system, so that all the mis- 
takes that had hitherto been made 
might be avoided for the future. Large 
railway contractors who had to conduct 
operations and send out expeditions to 
foreign countries always took care to 
choose competent assistants to see that 
the work was properly carried out ; and 
if any assistant failed in that duty, the 
services of that individual were promptly 
dispensed with. There had been several 
failures in connection with both the Ex- 
peditionsto Egypt. Inthe first Expedition 
there was a failure in respect both of 
flour and hay ; and as to the case of the 
hay, the more it was investigated the 
worse it became. There was not only 
proof of incompetence in that case, but 
there was very great reason to suspect 
that there was corruption also. In the 
last Expedition it was found that the 
packing was insufficient for the protec- 
tion of the stores. Now, that was not 
a matter which was the result of acci- 
dent. Proper packing was such an im- 
portant matter that the officer who neg- 
lected to attend to it properly ought to 
be superseded, and it was only by taking 
such a step as that that they could hope 
to have any improvement in their va- 
rious Departments. If the Select Com- 
mittee had been allowed to sit for an- 
other Session, he thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) would have been able to prove 
a very large proportion of his state- 
ments. It was very easy for the late 
Surveyor General (Mr. Brand) to come 
down to that House, and, with well-simu- 
lated indignation, repel charges which 
had never been made; but was the 
Surveyor General prepared to defend 
the hay contract, and would he say that 
the hay sent out was of sufficient quality 
and properly sent out, in the face of all 
the evidence which had been collected ? 
This was not the place for going into 
details on the point; but if the Select 
Committee were allowed to resume their 
labours at some future time, he (Mr. 
Barclay) had not the slightest doubt 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow would be able to prove to the 
satisfaction of the non-official Members 
of the Committee that his charges were 
substantially correct. He (Mr. Barclay) 
would like to hear from the present 
Surveyor General whether he was sa- 
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tisfied with the arrangements of the 
Departments—whether he did not think 
that some improvement should be made 
—whether there should not be some 
more condensed responsibility, some 
means of bringing home to some respon- 
sible individual such complaints as those 
about our stores in both the Egyptian 
Campaigns. If the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance would give some indication 
of that kind to the Committee it would 
be received with considerable satisfac- 
tion; but it was very disheartening and 
disappointing to the country to find one 
Surveyor General after another getting 
up and saying that things were in the 
most perfect order and condition ; that 
all the arrangements were complete, and 
that they could not be improved; when 
at the same time an investigation showed 
that gross errors had been committed, 
and that they would be made again and 
again until there was some really strong 
man appointed to the Office of Surveyor 
General—a man who would make himself 
responsible for the whole of the work of 
the Department, and for its being con- 
ducted with ordinary business despatch 
and security. He hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow would 
proceed to a division, for that was the 
only resource which the Committee had 
of expressing its opinion upon those 
mistakes. Whether the Heads of the 
Department condoned it or not, the con- 
duct of the Department was not such as 
to entitle it to the confidence of the Com- 
mittee. 

Cotonen MILNE-HOME supposed 
that the object of the hon. Member in 
placing this Amendment on the Paper 
was to enter a sort of protest against the 
non-re-appointment of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Services. He(Colcnel Milne-Home) 
well recollected the last debate which 
took place on this subject, when the re-ap- 
pointment of the Committee was moved 
for by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) and the late Surveyor General 
of Ordnance used as his main argument 
against the re-appointment the fact that 
Lord Wolseley was not in this country. 

Mr. BRAND: I never spoke at all 
upon that occasion. 

Ootone, MILNE-HOME said, it was 
probably the noble Marquess the late 
Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) who used the 
argument, and told the House that Lord 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 
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Wolseley was not at that time in this 
country. Lord Wolseley’s was the main 
evidence required to complete the evi- 
dence before the Committee ; and, there- 
fore, said the noble Marquess, it was 
not possible to re-appoint the Committee 
with any good effect. He (Colonel 
Milne-Home) was not going to suggest 
that, because Lord Wolseley arrived in 
London that afternoon, the Committee 
should be re-appointed to-morrow morn- 
ing. The Session had now reached too late 
a period for the taking of such a step ; 
but he did think, with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Hicks), that they should have some kind 
of announcement from the Government 
—from the present Secretary of State 
for War—as to whether it was proposed 
to re-appoint the Committee next Session 
to go into the organization of the Com- 
missariat Department. It was well re- 
membered that the Committee had two 
points to inquire into—first of all, mat- 
ters of fact which happened in the Cam- 
paign of 1882, and, in the next place, the 
organization of the Commissariat De- 
—— ; and there was ample evidence 

rought forward before the Committee 
to prove that there was t room for 
improvement in the organization of the 
Commissariat Department. He believed 
himself, from’ all he had heard, that 
it would give great satisfaction to the 
officers of the Commissariat Department 
themselves if some inquiry were made ; 
and he therefore hoped they would have 
a few words from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) to show that that 
inquiry would be proceeded with next 
Session. He believed that such an as- 
surance would facilitate the discussion 
of the Army Estimates, and generally 
influence himself (Colonel Milne- 
Home) and others in the vote they 
would give on the Amendment now 
before the Committee. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would give any hope 
that the Committee would be re-ap- 
pointed next year, and would go on with 
the inquiry, and enter into the organiza- 
tion of the Commissariat Department, 
he (Colonel Milne-Home) should not, on 
that occasion, vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow ; but if the Select Com- 
mittee was to be allowed to have all its 
labours overthrown, he should be dis- 
posed to vote for the Amendment of that 
hon. Gentleman. 
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De. FARQUHARSON said, he, 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for | 
Glasgow had done good service by 
bringing this question again before the | 
Committee; because, although he had | 
been taunted with making old speeches | 
over again, they could not have too| 
much of a good thing, and the hon. | 
Gentleman, to use an expressive vul- | 
garism, must go on “pegging away” 
until he attained his poimt. The hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Berwickshire (Colonel Milne-Home) had 
both impressed on the Government, in 
the strongest possible way, the necessity 
of re-appointing the Select Committee 
either that Session or next. It was said ; 
that the only two reasons for the non- 
appointment of the Committee were, in 
the first place, that the different Depart- 
ments had been so extremely overworked 
of late that it would be hardly generous 
or just to ask them to undertake the 
heavy additional labour which would be 
involved if the Committee resumed its 
inquiry ; and, in the second place, that 
Lord Wolseley, whose evidence was 
looked upon as of primary importance, 
was not here. But those reasons had 
now happily disappeared. The strain 
upon the Departments had now been 
removed, and Lord Wolseley returned 
to-day. It might be possible to have 
the Committee re-appointed even for a 
short time that Session, and if it could 
not be done that year it might be done 
next. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) had told them that mis- 
takes were made, but that they were 
few in number. But was it necessary 
to have any mistakes at all? Was it 
not possible that they might be avoided 
by better organization? He did not 
mean to say that many of those gentle- 
men who had been working as Depart- 
mental officers had not done their work 
well, loyally, and energetically, and he 
would admit that the work in the field it- 
self had been done admirably, considering 
the conditions under which it had to be 
done. But the question was whether it 
was not possible to have a better system 
under which the work might be better 
done than under the old system of or- 
ganization? The Select Committee had 
done good work up to a certain point ; 
but it was stopped before it could re- 
port, and therefore its labours were 
abortive. If it could be appointed again, 
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and recommence its investigations, a 
great and valuable service would be per- 
formed, and many valuable reforms 
might be brought into being without 
much friction or clashing. 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
THE ORDNANCE said, it seemed to 
be thought that he had been guilty 
of some inconsistency—as if he had 
attempted to defend now that which he 
condemned last year. But he altogether 
denied that he had done anything of the 
sort, or that he had in any way, as to 
matters of fact, changed his opinions. 
He condemned entirely now that which 
he condemned then, and he thought the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had done good in the course which he 
had taken. The hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. Barciay) had attributed to 
him an observation he never made, to 
the effect that it was impossible to im- 
prove the organization of the Depart- 
ment. He had said nothing of the sort. 
What hedid say was that he had not been 
sufficiently long in Office to be able to 
express any decided opinion upon the 
subject. His right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) did, however, mean to take steps 
to appoint a Committee to consider the 
lines of communication, and the supply 
and transport of the Army. That Com- 
mittee would sit at once, and during the 
Autumn the Government would look 
themselves into all the questions in- 
volved. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
pointed out that owing, no doubt, to the 
very short time that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Guy Dawnay) had held 

ce, he did not seem to be aware that 
a Departmental Committee had already 
been appointed, and it had sat for a 
considerable time. Its investigations 
were suspended when Lord Wolseley 
left this country for Egypt. He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) thought it was 
extremely desirable that any Committee 
of Inquiry into such a subject should be 
of a very practical character. He him- 
self anticipated much more satisfactory 
results from the deliberations of the De- 
partmental Committee than from the 
Report of a Committee of that House ; 
but, of course, if the opinions he had 
formed should not be realized, it would 
be competent for any hon. Member to 
propose the re-appointment of the Select 
Committee, or the appointment of a new 
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Committee, to go fully into the subject. 
He had only one other observation to 
make. He thought that Mr. Haliburton 
and himself would be the very last to 
admit that any failure occurred owing 
to the calamity under which that gen- 
tleman suffered. No one had spoken 
in higher terms than himself of the 
capacity and ability of the Assistant 
Director of Supplies. What he (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) contended was that 
the mistakes which had taken place were 
extremely few in number, and that it 
was possible that they might find them- 
selves no better off under any system 
that could be devised. 

Mr. CARINGTON said, they heard 
that evening of an inquiry which had 
taken place concerning certain occur- 
rences in the Soudan; but he wished to 
know whether any inquiry was to be 
made into the conduct of the gentleman 
who was intrusted with the buying of 
the supplies for the Army? That gen- 
tleman bought bad hay and bad flour. 
That was clearly proved before the Com- 
mittee; and he wished to know whether 
any inquiry was to be made into that 
gentleman’s conduct? Ifa man bought 
bad hay and bad flour for a mercantile 
firm he would probably not be continued 
in their service any longer. It was 
with great reluctance that he asked that 
question ; but he felt it his duty, as a 
Member of the Committee, to do so. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sirsa) said, he 
trusted that the Committee would be 
assured, so far as the present Govern- 
ment were concerned—and he believed it 
might have been said for the late Go- 
vernment—that every effort would be 
made to place this portion of the Admi- 
nistration on a satisfactory footing. It 
would not be contended that no mistakes 
had been made and that no inefficiency 
existed ; but he did not understand that 
corruption was imputed to officials in 
the Service. |Mr. Cartneron: I did 
not wish to imply that.] Of course, 
such a charge ought not to be advanced 
unless there was good ground for it. 
Whatever errors had been committed, 
there was reason to believe that the 
Public Service was free from corrup- 
tion. It might be that there was a 
want of individual responsibility, and 
if that was the case he would admit 
that no effort ought to be spared to 
secure it. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{OUMMONS} 
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GeneraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that having had for some years the 
pleasure of serving with Mr. Lawson, 
the Deputy Director of Supplies in the 
War Office, he believed there was no 
one in the Service who would be more 
willing than the gentleman referred to 
to assist with information that would 
clear up this question. In consequence 
of the illness of the Director of Sup- 
plies, the duty of providing the Army 
in 1881 devolved on the Deputy ; and it 
must be to his honour and credit that 
the vast stores had been laid in with a 
rapidity and excellence never previously 
surpassed. 

Dr. CAMERON said, if had to deal 
only with the statements of Ministers in 
that House he should not divide the 
Committee upon his Motion; but, un- 
fortunately, he had to deal not only 
with them, but with statements which 
had come from the present occupants of 
the Front Opposition Bench. Not many 
days ago he had been obliged to attack 
the administration of the Admiralty 
Transport Department, and had been 
very sharply taken up by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who represented the Department 
under the late Government (Mr. Caine). 
He was told that everything was on the 
most satisfactory footing, and that it 
was absolutely wicked to bring forward 
such accusations; but the next day, 
when his comments were made public, 
came the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that in the Admiralty accounts, 
as taken up to a certain date, there had 
been a mistake of £500,000 sterling. 
His remarks of that evening had been 
treated in the same manner; he was re- 
proached with not having repeated what 
he had said before, just as a tew days ago 
he had been told that he was reverting 
to ancient history for his illustrations. 
The speech of the late Surveyor General 
of elven was in his customary style ; 
the hon. Gentleman said that his state- 
ment was absolutely without foundation. 
Why, that was exactly what the hon. 
Gentleman said last year when he (Dr. 
Cameron) moved for the appointment of 
a Committee. The then Surveyor Ge- 
neral of Ordnance (Mr. Brand) on that 
occasion told him that his statement 
with regard to camels being offered on 
the spot was founded on ) amon al- 
though it was shown that he was quite 
correct in saying that, because the offer 
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was made at Ismailia, and the camels 
were at a point only 40 miles distant. 
Again, hehadalsosaid, having the Report 
of the Commissary General in his pooket 
that that offieer had stated that his De- 
partment was altogether in an unwork- 
able condition, and that it was going from 
bad to worse. That, of course, was too 
good an illustration of his inaccuracy for 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Brand) not to 
refer to. All the hon. Gentleman could 
then say was that the Report was not 
within his knowledge. Buthe(Dr. Came- 
ron) would point out that the Report 
was before the Committee, and that it 
formed the basis of their deliberations ; 
and he asked whether that Report was 
too strongly described when he summa- 
rized it in the way he had just men- 
tioned by saying that the Department 
was unworkable, and that it was going 
from bad to worse? At all events, he 
knew that the Commissary General con- 
sidered it a fair description of his Re- 
port. He must warn the Members of 
the late Government that if they wanted 
hon. Members on those Benches to fol- 
low them they must not set themselves 
up as defenders of everything in the 
nature of maladministration, but must 
fight the battle of reforms, and of other 
popular principles which they professed 
on the floor of the House, and not only 
on public platforms. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 48; 
Noes 121: Majority 73.—(Div. List, 
No. 221.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Sosneom, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Jr. 
M' Coan.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sirsa) said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Wicklow 
would not press his Motion, but allow 
the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he would with- 
draw for the purpose of allowing the 
Vote to be taken. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 


said, he wished to bring under the con- 
sideration of the Committee the insuffi- 
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ciency of the Transport Service, to which 
of late years the breakdowns which had 
occurred with respect to the Army were 


, | attributable. 


Mr. M‘COAN said, that he withdrew 
his Motion on the understanding that 
Progress would be reported as soon as 
the Vote was taken. He moved that 
Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Seciaeas 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Jr. 
M‘ Coan.) 


Mr. ONSLOW rose to Order. His 
hon. and gallant Friend was speaking 
on the Vote before the Committee. The 
hon. Member for Wicklow had said that 
he agreed to withdraw the Motion as 
soon as the Vote was passed. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR said, he hoped the hon. Member 
would not press for Progress then. The 
Committee had been engaged upon the 
Vote for three hours. His hon. and 
gallant Friend had only to make one or 
two observations, and the Vote would 
then, he hoped, be taken. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Sm FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, in a highly-civilized country—full 
of roads, railways, and canals—like this, 
it would always be difficult to organize 
transport in peace time; hence the Com- 
missariat of the country had been, and 
would always be, at the outset, in- 
sufficient for the purpose of war. The 
question, then, was as to how this 
insufficiency could be best supplied. 
There was no doubt that the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Departments un- 
derstood their duties very well; but in 
consequence of the insufficiency of the 
transport branch of the Commissariat, 
it became necessary in every war for a 
number of animals—horses, mules, and 
camels — to be handed over to Infantry 
regiments in order to supply the in- 
sufficiency of transport. Those animals 
were handed over to men who knew 
nothing about their management; and 
the consequence was, as had been the 
case in recent wars, that they either died, 
got sore backs, or in other ways became 
inefficient. The Committee would be 
aware that there was great art in saddling 
a horse, and especially in putting on 
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pack-saddles, which, if not properly ad- 
justed, would be sure to cause a sore 
back. Then, again, there was great 
art in properly attending to camels. 
What occurred in the Egyptian War 
was that batches of Infantry soldiers 
were sent down to Cavalry regiments 
for three days’ instruction in the care 
and management of horses. He asked 
whether it was possible to conceive 
any system more likely than that to 
be inefficient in war? He never wanted 
to increase the amount of the Estimates, 
and the remedy he had to propose for 
this was that 30 men should be taken 
annually from each of the Infantry 
regiments at home and sent to Cavalry 
regiments for instruction. He knew that 
there might be some objection to that 
being done in the summer; but he be- 
lieved the men could be very well spared 
from their regiments for six months 
in the winter. It might be thought 
that the Cavalry regiments might object 
to being burdened with those 30 In- 
fantry soldiers; but he could say, from 
his own experience, that there was no 
jealousy between the two branches, and 
he believed, on the contrary, that the 
Cavalry would be exceedingly glad to 
have Infantry men with them. There 
was, as a rule, a great scarcity of men in 
every Cavalry regiment after the winter 
leaves had begun; and for that reason 
he thought it would be a good plan to 
give them the assistance of those 30 
men, and he believed that the Cavalry 
regiments would do their best to turn 
them out efficient men in the time men- 
tioned. That plan would provide a very 
eonsiderable number of men who would 
be able to conduct and efficiently attend 
to the transport, while the expense would 
be next to nothing. Indeed, the ser- 
vices of the men would possibly repay 
the expense altogether, because they 
would be able to perform a number of 
services, for which at present transport 
was hired, such as sending to and 
from railway stations, and other mat- 
ters, which had to be paid for. Whether 
or not his suggestion were adopted 
by the War Office, at least he thought 
that some endeavour ought to be made 
to place on a better footing that branch 
of the Service, which had not only broken 
down in every case, but had been the 
cause of great expense to the country. 
For those reasons, he commended the 


question of transport to the attention of} 


Sir Frederick Fitz -Wygram 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


BANKRUPTCY (QFFICE ACCOMMODA- 
TION) BILL.—{Bit1 215.] 
(Sir Henry Holland, Baron Henry De Worms.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hoxtanp) trusted 
the House would agree to the second 
reading of the Bill that night. It was 
a Bill of one clause to enable the Trea- 
sury, out of the surplus of bankruptcy 
funds, to provide accommodation for 
bankruptcy offices. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” — 
(Sir Henry Holland, )—put, and agreed to. 

Bill committed for To-morrow. 


POLEHAMPTON ESTATES BILL. 
(Sir Henry Helland, Mr. Attorney General.) 
(pri 216.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotranp) said, that 
this was also a very simple Bill. It 
provided that the Charity Commissioners 
should, subject to the approval of the 
Court of Chancery, make a scheme for 
the distribution of part of the Pole- 
hampton Estate. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” — 
(Sir Henry Holland, )—put, and agreed to. 

Bill committed for To-morrow. 


SUPPLY [8rx JULY] REPORT. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question [$th 
July], ‘That the 14th Resolution be 
read a second time.”’ 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out ‘“‘ £830,400,” in order to insert 
£830,120,"—(Sir George Campbell,)\— 
instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
‘ £830,400’ stand part of the said Re- 
solution.” 


Debate resumed, 
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Supply— 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that as 


the re-instatement of Hobart Pasha was 
the act of the last Administration and 
not of the present Government he 
thought the House would expect a 
somewhat fuller statement upon the 
subject than his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) was 
able, from the information he then had 
in his possession, to make a few nights 
ago. At the request of the Earl of North- 
brook, who was responsible for the re-in- 
statement of Admiral Hobart Pasha, he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would make a short 
statement on the subject. For many 
years it had been the policy of the Bri- 
tish Government to encourage British 
officers to take service in the Turkish 
Fleet. That had been the case with 
Admiral Walker and Admiral Slade, 
both of whom served in command of the 
Turkish Fleet while remaining in the 
active service of the British Navy, and 
it was also the case with Captain Mac- 
killon, who served in the Egyptian 
Navy while he was in the active service 
of the British Navy. Now, in 1868 Cap- 
tain Hobart accepted service under the 
Porte in connection with the Turkish 
Fleet without previously obtaining the 
consent of the Admiralty ; and, no doubt, 
that was a very serious offence on his 
part. Having done that he applied to 
the Admiralty for their consent, and the 
Admiralty consulted in the matter the 
Foreign Secretary. The Foreign Secre- 
tary—the Earl of Derby—reported that 
in view of the Cretan insurrection which 
was then going on it was not desirable 
for many reasons that the Turkish Fleet 
should be commanded by a British offi- 
cer; and he advised that Captain Hobart 
be informed that he could not be allowed 
to continue in the British Service if he 
served under the Turks. Captain Hobart 
elected to serve under the Porte, and his 
name was accordingly erased from the 
list of officers in the British Navy, and 
he ceased to have any connection with 
the British Navy. A year later he ap- 
plied tu be re-instated, and he was in- 
furmed that when the Cretan insurrec- 
tion was over his application would be 
considered. Nothing was done until 
1874, when he again applied to be re- 
instated, and the matter was considered 
by the then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Ward Hunt, who consulted again the 
Foreign Secretary—the Earl of Derby. 
The Earl of Derby stated on that occa- 
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sion, the Cretan insurrection being over, 
that in his opinion the re-instatement of 
Admiral Hobart Pasha, as a matter of 
Imperial policy, would be of material 
advantage to the country. In accord- 
ance with the view of the Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Ward Hunt re-instated Admiral 
Hobart Pasha in the British Navy. 
Therefore at that time his original 
offence was condoned. He was at that 
time acaptain; but he had not served 
for some years as Captain, and accord- 
ingly, by the Rules of the Service, he 
was at once retired, and he became a 
retired Admiral, receiving retiring pay 
at the rate of £1 per day. Hobart 
Pasha remained in that position till 
the year 1877, and during the three 
years he eommanded the Turkish Fleet. 
In 1877 war broke out between Turkey 
and Russia, and it was then considered 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—the Earl of Derby—that it was 
not desirable, in view of the fact that 
England assumed a position of neutrality 
in that war, that the Turkish Fleet should 
be commanded by a British officer, and 
accordingly he advised our Ambassador 
at Constantinople that as war had broken 
out between Russia and Turkey it was 
impossible for Hobart Pasha to continue 
to hold his position as a British officer, 
and at the same time command the 
Turkish Navy, and His Excellency was 
instructed to intimate that to Hobart 
Pasha. On his electing to remain in the 
service of Turkey Hobart Pasha was 
again struck off the list of officers of the 
British Navy. At the conclusion of the 
war Hobart Pasha applied to be re- 
instated, and he was informed :that the 
matter would be considered. Nothing 
whatever was done till this year. In 
May last Hobart Pasha again applied to 
the late Government for his re-instate- 
ment, and his application was again as 
previously referred to the Foreign Se- 
cretary for his opinion. The gallant 
officer was informed that the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, after care- 
ful consideration, had come to the con- 
clusion that there were now even a 
stronger reasons of Imperial policy for 
his re-instatement than there were be- 
fore. The House would not expect him 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to go fully into those 
reasons. He thought it would be ob- 
vious to anyone that at a time when they 
were making preparations for a possible 
outbreak of warit was not unimportant 
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that the Government should be in a 

osition to command information which 

obart Pasha had on very important 
matters. eer Hon. Members 
laughed ; but at all events Hobart 
Pasha had information with regard to 
where possible operations of war might 
be carried on greater than any other 
person; and it was considered that it 
was important that the Government 
should be in a position to ask Hobart 
Pasha for that information, and that 
they could hardly do if he was no longer 
a British officer. For those reasons, 
then, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs advised the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that it would be right to re- 
instate Hobart Pasha again in the 
British Navy, and accordingly Hobart 
Pasha was again re-instated, and his 
react was exactly the same as when 

@ was originally re-instated by the pre- 
vious Administration in the year 1874— 
heatonce became again aretired Admiral, 
with the pay of a retired Admiral. He 
had no other pay, and could not receive 
any more. This year the question of 
his original offence was not raised, be- 
cause that offence had been condoned 
in 1874. In 1877 his removal from 
the list of British officers was not due to 
any offence on his part, but merely to a 
desire on the part of the British Go- 
vernment to maintain neutrality in the 
war then taking place between Russia 
and Turkey. It had no reference what- 
ever to the original offence—if it were 
an offence—which Hobart Pasha com- 
mitted in entering the Turkish Service. 
This year the only question which arose 
was whether, looking to the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, and taking into 
account the view which the Foreign Se- 
cretary held, that, for Imperial reasons, 
it was important that Hobart Pasha 
should be a British officer, he should be 
re-instated again as in 1874. Those, 
shortly, were the reasons which actuated 
Earl Granville and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the matter. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty had, in fact, pur- 
sued the policy which Mr. Ward Hunt 
pursued in 1874, and for the same rea- 
sons—namely, that the Foreign Secre- 
tary had advised him that for Imperial 
reasons it was desirable that Hobart 
Pasha should be re-instated in the 
British Navy. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had only further to add that there had 
been several previous occasions on which 
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officers who had entered the service of 
some Foreign Power without the pre- 
vious consent of the Admiralty had had 
their names removed from the Navy 
List, but had them subsequently re- 
instated. There was the case of Ad- 
miral Sir George Sartorius, who was 
removed from the Navy in 1832 and re- 
instated in 1837 ; of Sir Charles Napier, 
who was removed from the Service in 
1833 and re-instated in 1836; of Lieu- 
tenant South, who was removed from 
the Navy in 1825 for entering foreign 
service without the consent of the Ad- 
miralty, and re-instated in 1827. There- 
fore, there were many precedents for 
the action of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The only other question in 
the case of Hobart Pasha was that of 
his retired pay. On that point the Law 
Officers appeared to have been consulted 
in 1874; and it was held by them that 
on re-instatement to the British Navy 
he was entitled, as a matter of right, to 
retired pay, although he was in the 
service of a Foreign Power. Several 
cases of the kind had occurred, and in 
all those cases it had been held that 
officers of the British Navy, but in the 
service of a Foreign Power, were en- 
titled to draw retired pay in this coun- 
try, unless a condition was made to the 
contrary. No such condition was made 
in the case of Hobart Pasha, and there- 
fore, on his re-instatement as a retired 
Admiral, he was entitled, as a matter of 
right, to retired pay. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) was not friendly to the views 
Hobart Pasha had laid before the pub- 
lic, and had at times somewhat resented 
the attitude the gallant officer had as- 
sumed towards the Liberal Administra- 
tion ; yet, in view of the whole case, he 
thought Hobart Pasha’s re-instatement 
could be justified on the ground of pre- 
cedent, on the ground of thw arrange- 
ment made in 1874, and also on the 
ground of Imperial policy, to which he 
had shortly alluded. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he thought the 
House had seldom heard a more inade- 
quate defence of an Executive act than 
that just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Opposition were bound 
to express their opinion, because if 
the re-instatement of Hobart Pasha 
had been the act of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, no one could doubt that 
a great clamour would have been raised 
by Liberal Members, and perhaps by 
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Liberal ex-Ministers, in denouncing the 
conduct of aGovernment which condoned 
and rewarded conduct such as that of 
Hobart Pasha, and which overlooked 
flagrant breaches of its own law. The 
House ought to bear in mind that the 
late Liberal Government did what the 
previous Tory Government refused to 
do; because, if he rightly followed the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Post- 
master General, the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield refused to re-instate Hobart 
Pasha, but the late Government did 
not. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not brought before the House what was 
really the most important part of the 
case. He had stated that Hobart Pasha 
was removed from the British Navy 
in 1868 and re-instated in 1874; he 
had stated that Hobart Pasha was 
again expelled or required to leave 
Her Majesty’s Service in 1877; but 
he had not told the House the full 
ground on which the act of 1877 was 
done. It was done because Hobart 
Pasha, by taking service under the 
Turkish Government at a time when it 
was at war with an Ally of Her Majesty, 
committed a breach of the Neutrality 
Laws. The fact was, that Hobart 
Pasha, having committed, in 1868, an 
offence against naval discipline and the 
Rules of the Admiralty, having been 
pardoned for that offence after a humble 
apology, in which he said he could not 
resist the tempting pecuniary offer made 
to him by the Turks, committed a much 
grosser offence in 1877, because he 
broke a law which was incumbent upon 
every private subject of Her Majesty, 
and which was doubly incumbent upon 
an officer. The Act of 1870—33 & 34 
Vict. c. 90—provided that every 

“ British subject who accepts, or agrees to 
accept, any commission in the Military or Naval 
Service of any Foreign State at war with any 
Foreign State at peace with Her Majesty shall 
be guilty of an offence against this Act, and 
shall be punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
or either of such punishments at the discretion 
of the Court before which the offender is con- 
victed.”’ 
Such imprisonment, by another section, 
was not to exceed two years— 

“and imprisonment, if awarded, may be 
either with or without hard labour,” 
and the Royal Proclamation issued when 
war broke out between Russia and the 
Turks recited this Act, commanding 
that no person should do anything con- 
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trary tothe same. Now, this Act Hobart 
broke when he served under the Turks 
in the war against Russia. It might be 
said that he could not well then leave 
the Turkish Service. Be that as it 
might, he then made his choice, and 
could not now come, after such trans- 
gressions of English law, asking to be 
reinstated in the Service of the British 
Crown. A breach of the Neutrality Laws 
was no slight matter, because it was one 
which might easily involve themin serious 
difficulty with a Foreign Power. They 
knew that serious difficulty might have 
arisen if France had gone to war with 
China, on account of British subjects 
serving in the Chinese Fleet. There 
were no laws which ought to be more 
strictly guarded by them or more re- 
spected by the Executive authority of 
the country than the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. It seemed to him that 
Hobart Pasha had, so to speak, played 
hide-and-seek with the Government. 
When the opportunity had arisen, 
he had gone into foreign service in the 
confidence that whenever he chose to ask 
for re-admission to the British Navy he 
would be re-instated. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) talked 
about precedent. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman produce any case in which 
an officer who had twice committed an 
offence of this kind had been restored ? 
He challenged the right hon. Gentle- 
man to mention any single case in which 
a second offence had been condoned, and 
that offence oneso grave as a breach of the 
Neutrality Laws. Hobart Pasha ought 
to think himself very fortunate that he 
was not undergoing the penalty of two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
instead of being re-instated in the British 
Navy, and receiving from the taxpayers 
of the country £365 a-year for the rest 
of his life. He (Mr. Bryce) confessed 
he could not find that any ground had 
been put forward yet which wassufficient 
to justify the re-instatement. It seemed 
to him that the conduct of the late Go- 
vernment indicated a great contempt 
both for naval discipline and the law 
of the country; and if he asked him- 
self what their grounds of action were, 
he could only suggest two. It was not 
acase of forgiving faults in respect of 
eminent services rendered, for he could 
not find that Hobart Pasha had ren- 
dered any particular service; in fact, 
his most remarkable performances had 
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been that at one time he held a place 
in Her Majesty’s Yacht, and at another 
time he was an active blockade runner 
in the American War of Secession. The 
late Government either thought that a 
breach of the Neutrality Laws was so 
trivial a matter that they might overlook 
it and re-instate the guilty person in the 
Navy, or else they regarded a service 
done to the Turks as a service done to 
ourselves, which was hardly to have 
been expected of a Government whose 
leading Members had spoken pretty 
freely about the Turks in 1876 and 1877. 
He could not help hoping that the House 
would mark its sense of an act of this 
kind, which he did not think the rea- 
sons of so-called policy that had been 
alleged at all justified, by refusing the 
retired pay which it was proposed should 
be paid by the Admiralty to Hobart 
Pasha. In that way, too, the House 
would express its respect for the Statute 
solemnly enacted in 1870, and its disap- 
proval of those who had treated that 
Statute with contempt. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that he differed 
wholly from the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) in his view 
of this case, and that even the ex-Post- 
master General, while making a per- 
fectly sufficient technical answer, had 
left unstated oneof the strongest grounds 
in favour of Admiral Hobart’s re-instate- 
ment. He (Mr. M‘Qoan) happened to 
be at Constantinople when Hobart 
Pasha first entered the Turkish Ser- 
vice, and well recollected the circum- 
stances under which Hobart Pasha 
was appointed; and he could testify 
that during that gallant officer’s resi- 
dence in Constantinople, and his ser- 
vice in the Turkish Navy, he ren- 
dered not only good service to the 
Turks, but excellent service to this 
country as well. {Zaughter.| Gentle- 
men who did not know the facts might 
laugh, but he spoke of what he knew ; 
and therefore he assured the House 
with confidence that ever since the 
decadence of the influence of our Em- 
bassy at Constantinople the chief factor 
in maintaining in Turkey a friendly 
feeling towards this country was Hobart 
Pasha. He maintained, therefore, that 
the influence which Hobart Pasha had 
for many years exercised for good be- 
tween the two countries amply justified 
his restoration to rank in Her Majesty’s 
Service. If objection were taken to the 
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re-instatement because of the salary it 
entailed he need hardly remind the 
House that Admiral Slade, whose case 
was one of those referred to, drew pay 
as a retired officer in Her Majesty’s 
Navy during the whole time he was 
in the Turkish Service. But he (Mr. 
M‘Coan) felt strongly that the chief 
ground on which this re-instatement 
could be justified was the service Ad- 
miral Hobart had rendered to this coun- 
try as a quasi-Diplomatic Agent. He 
had kept up in Turkey a kindly feeling 
towards England which, but for him, 
would long ago have died out. He was, 
in fact, the one link which kept alive 
the old friendship between the two coun- 
tries, and that fact alone was sufficient 
to justify the action of the late Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, no one 
could feel a stronger detestation of the 
Turks than he did. He should like to 
see them cleared out of Europe. No 
one felt more strongly than he did that 
there were far too many Admirals on 
half-pay ; but, still, he thought the 
House must look at the question as one 
of pure justice. On the grounds of 
justice, he really believed Hobart Pasha 
ought to be re-instated. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) said the Liberals would 
have made a great noise if this re- 
instatement had taken place under a 
Tory Government. Well, but Hobart 
Pasha was re-instated in 1874 under a 
Tory Government ; and he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was not aware that the Liberals 
made any noise on the subject. [* It 
was a different case.” } It was a pre- 
cisely similar case. e did not think 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Bryce) and hon. 
Gentlemen who sat near him quite 
understood the case. They seemed to 
think that Hobart Pasha hopped into 
the Turkish Service whenever war was 
to take place, and hopped back again 
whenever war was over. That was not 
the case. Hobart Pasha was a Com- 
mander in the English Navy, and he 
took service with the Turks. Turkey 
was notthen at war; but Hobart Pasha 
was superseded because he had not 
asked the permission of Her Majesty’s 
Government to do what he did. A few 
years afterwards—in 1874—he did ask 
permission of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he was re-instated in the 
English Service. War broke out in 
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1877 between Russia and Turkey. 
Hobart Pasha, with the consent of Her 
Majesty’s Government, was then in com- 
mand of the Turkish Fleet. What could 
he do? Could he, as an honourable 
man, say—‘‘ I have accepted your pay; 
with the permission of the English Go- 
vernment I have accepted service with 
you during the time of peace, and now 
when you are going to war I will retire 
and not fight ?”” He could not honour- 
ably do that, but was bound to stand 
to his guns. He remained in command 
of the Turkish Fleet, and naturally he 
was again superseded because the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act existed. That Act 
had not always been put into operation. 
A great many officers, at divers times, 
had taken service with Foreign Govern- 
ments without let or hindrance from Her 
Majesty’s Government. Hobart Pasha 
was, however, superseded. War came to 
a close; but, as he understood, Hobart 
Pasha did not come to this country until 
a few months ago. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late Postmaster General 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) said there were 
political reasons why Hobart Pasha 
should be re-instated—that he would be 
very useful to us. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
declined to go into the political con- 
siderations, because he regarded the re- 
instatement as a mere act of justice to 
Hobart Pasha himself. He thought that 
as Hobart Pasha had accepted service 
with the Turks with the consent of Her 
Majesty’s Government; that as he was 
in the Turkish Service when the war 
took place with Russia and he was 
obliged as an honourable man to remain 
in the Service ; that as he had only been 
superseded on account of that war, it 
was only reasonable he should be re- 
instated in Her Majesty’s Service when 
the war came to an end. Some hon. 
Members seemed astonished that Hobart 
Pasha was entitled to half-pay. They 
seemed to forget that a Commander in 
the Navy had a right to go on the Retired 
List, and that if he exercised his right 
he received half-pay; that when he came 
to the top of the list of Commanders he 
became a retired Captain; and that when 
he became to the top of the list of Cap- 
tains he became a retired Admiral. A 
retired Admiral’s services were never 
called upon. Hobart Pasha would never 
be called upon by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; his services could not be 
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(Mr. Bryce) laughed ; but, nevertheless, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) maintained that it 
was impossible to call upon the services 
of a retired Admiral, because when a 
naval officer went on half-pay he gave 
up all right and possibility of being em- 
P oyed in the Navy. The system might 

ea bad one, but there it was. They 
would be acting with exceptional strin- 
gency towards Hobart Pasha if they re- 
fused to do to him what had been done 
to other Naval Commanders. One Ad- 
miral more was one Admiral too many ; 
but it was the system itself which was 
at fault, and they had no right to make 
a scapegoat of Hobart Pasha. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
his hon. Friends had raised a false issue 
in this matter, because it was really not 
a question whether Hobart Pasha had 
been serviceable to this country as a 
quasi-diplomatist, or whether it was a 
question of justice to Hobart Pasha be- 
cause he had been serving in Turkey. 
The question at issue was one of prin- 
ciple, and, as regarded the precedents 
of the case, there could not be a shadow 
of a doubt that the late Postmaster Ge- 
neral (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was entirely 
wrong in allof the fourcases which he had 
laid before the House, in order to induce 
it to support this Vote to the Turkish 
Pasha, Hobart Pasha. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted the case of Slade, of 
Napier, of Walker, and of Sartorius. 
Now, when Walker and Slade com- 
manded in Turkey they did so with the 
consent of the British Government, and 
when they withdrew from the Turkish 
Service they, of course, were restored 
to the position that they held before. 
But the cases of Sartorius and Napier 
were very remarkable, and had no simi- 
larity to that of Hobart Pasha. Sarto- 
rius took the command of the Portu- 
guese Fleet, his name was taken off the 
British Navy List, and it remained off 
that List for several years. Napier was 
in command of a vessel cruising off the 
coast of Portugal, and Don Pedro re- 
quested him take the command of the 
Portuguese Fleet. Napier left his com- 
mand in the British Navy and tcok 
the command oft he Portuguese Fleet. 
He defeated the adversaries of Don 
Pedro, and Don Pedro made him an Ad- 
miral. The British Government dis- 
missed him from the Navy, and his name 
was erased from the list of officers. 
When Napier found he could not get on 
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with the Portuguese Government and 
gave up the command, be came back on 
the British Navy List, not, however, as 
Admiral, but as Commander. He served 
afterwards with great distinction on the 
Coast of Syria under Admiral Stop- 
ford. He (Sir Robert Peel) agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) that there 
never was a lamer case than that made 
out by the late Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre). The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that Hobart Pasha had 
been re-instated on grounds of Imperial 
policy. Why, the debate was adjourned 
the other night in order that the House 
might be informed what the Imperial 
policy was which would justify such an 
exception being made as had been made 
in the case of Hobart Pasha. He (Sir 
Robert Peel) maintained that there was 
no proceeding in the history of the Bri- 
tish Navy to compare with the re- 
instatement of Admiral Hobart Pasha; 
and the other night the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
justified the re-instatement by a state- 
ment which he was sure everyone in the 
House must have heard with surprise. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty said 
the other night — 

“ Hobart Pasha, having left the Turkish 
Service, has, therefore, been restored by the 
influence of Earl Granville and of the Earl of 
Northbrook.” 

Well, now, had Hobart Pasha left the 
Turkish Service? If he had not left the 
Turkish Service, the contention of the 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
clearly fell tothe ground. Hobart Pasha 
knew perfectly well that the receipts he 
got from the Turkish Government were 
infinitely greater than those he would 
get as a retired Admiral of the British 
Navy. He (Sir Robert Peel) feared 
that the position of the First Lord, that 
Hobart had been restored to the Navy 
List because he had ceased to be in the 
Service of the Turkish Government, was 
wholly untenable. Now, afterall, what 
were the servicesof Hobart Pasha? He 
did not wish to depreciate that gallant 
officer’s services to the Turkish Empire ; 
but in this country, as he (Sir Robert 
Peel) informed the House the other 
night, Hobart Pasha never rose to a 
higher position than that of Commander. 
He was a Commander 22 years ago, as 
had been stated by an hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He held the command for two 
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years of the Foxhound ; that was the only 
service that this Admiral, who was now 
put on the Navy List, could look back 
to; that was what had been called by 
several hon. Gentlemen his very dis- 
tinguished service. He (Sir Robert 
Peel) maintained that if Hobart Pasha 
was to be put on the Retired List, there 
was a Regulation in the Navy which 
must be altered. A gallant Admiral, a 
man of no politics, had pointed out to 
him that it was impossible for the Go- 
vernment to put back Hobart Pasha 
unless they altered one of the Regula- 
tions of the Service. Now, according to 
the Table of Regulations published in 
the Navy List this month, all officers of 
Her Majesty’s Navy claiming half-pay 
and retired pay were required to make 
this declaration— 

‘**T do soiemnly and sincerely declare that I 

am entitled to half-pay at the rate of so and so, 
and that I have not accepted any employment 
under any other Government except under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.” 
He therefore maintained that they must 
alter the fundamental arrangements of 
their Navy List, if they were to give a 
pension to Hobart Pasha in the manner 
suggested. He had no feeling, God 
knew, against Hobart Pasha on this 
point. He merely raised the question 
asa matter of principle. He contended 
that they could not give to this Turkish 
Admiral, Hobart Pasha, a position on 
their Navy List, which there was no 
precedent whatever to justify. The four 
cases which had been quoted by the late 
Postmaster General—namely, those of 
Admiral Slade, Admiral Sartorius, Ad- 
miral Napier, and Admiral Walker, 
bore in no way upon the case in point ; 
and he (Sir Robert Peel) earnestly hoped 
the House would not make this grant of 
money, which could not be justified 
either as a matter of policy, but which 
was certainly contrary to the Regula- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Service. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he was rather 


surprised to hear so remarkable a speech 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) as 
the one he had just delivered. His hon. 
Friend did not usually disport himself 
as an advocate of pensions at the ex- 
pense of the community, and therefore 
it was a little astonishing he should do 
so on the present occasion. He (Mr. 
Rylands) considered that the charge on 
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the Naval Vote for retired pay was a 
charge which all must deplore. It was 
increasing from year to year, and on 


many occasions hon. Gentlemen had 
pointed out that its extent was becoming 
a positive danger to the State. He felt 
very strongly that if any officer was 
tempted by the offer of very large re- 
muneration to go into some foreign ser- 
vice the public should be relieved, by 
that very fact, from a charge for pen- 
sion in respect of that officer. But if 
that could not be accepted as a rule, it 
was clear that if a man went into foreign 
service contrary to the Law of Neutrality 
and contrary to the directions of the 
Admiralty, he forfeited any right to 
pension. It was said that Hobart Pasha 
was no longer in the Turkish Service. 
He would like his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) to go to his constituents and see 
what they would say when he told them 
the story ; that here was a man who was 
formerly a Commander in the British 
Navy ; that he went into a Foreign Ser- 
vice tempted by a large salary, but con- 
trary to the Regulations of the Navy, 
and without the permission of the Ad- 
miralty ; that he was struck off the Navy 
List ; that after some years,during which 
he had enjoyed high rank and pay, he 
was by some means or other allowed to 
come again on the Navy List of this 
country ; that again he entered the Ser- 
vice of a Foreign Power and was struck 
off the Navy List ; that he remained in 
that Foreign Service up to the present 
time, receiving, no doubt, very consider- 
able remuneration, and that the late Go- 
vernment—the Government of economy 
—put this Hobart Pasha as a permanent 
charge on the country to the extent of 
£365 a-year. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton rose in his 
place and asserted that the re-instate- 
ment of Hobart Pasha was simply an 
act of justice. Justice towhom? Jus- 
tice to the people of this country, who 
were to be taxed to the extent of this 
pension without any service having been 
rendered to justify it? The right hon. 
Gentleman the late Postmaster General 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) told the House a 
mysterious story about certain public 
interests which were involved, and cer- 
tain great services which might be ren- 
dered by Hobart Pasha. What were 
those services? The right hon. Gentle- 
man could not say. Wasit to give them 
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the information he had obtained while 
in the service of the Turks? Was he to 
be a spy at a salary of £365 a-year? 
What was Hobart Pasha tobe? Ifthe 
Government got rid of the pension, but 
eame down to the House and said— 
‘* Here is this gentleman, Hobart Pasha, 
he can do great service to the country, 
and it is worth our while to pay him 
£365 a-year in return for that service,” 
the House would be quite prepared to 
consider such a proposition. Right hon. 
Gentlemen ought not to come to the 
House, and, in order to justify a pension 
which this gallant officer had no right 
to, to trump up a story about certain 
duties of a public character they ex- 
pected him to perform, but which duties 
were such that they could not be ex- 
plained. He looked upon this trans- 
action with the greatest possible dislike 
and disgust, and he should be glad to 
have the opportunity of recording his 
vote against it. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
thought that the point last touched 
upon by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) deserved 
more ewphasis than the hon. Gentleman 
had given it. ‘The other points had 
been put before the House with clear- 
ness and effect. The case presented by 
the late Government rested entirely upon 
the one point that Hobart Pasha, owing 
to his official connection with the Turkish 
Navy and Government, might, under 
certain contingencies, have been ser- 
viceable to this country. That was a 
most sinister suggestion to put before 
the House of Commons. Anything more 
mean or contemptible he could scarcely 
imagine. The hon. Member for Wick- 
low (Mr. M‘Coan) pleaded the case of 
this Admiral, because there had been 
for years strained relations between 
Turkey and this country, and Hobart 
Pasha was really the only medium by 
which the two countries were kept away 
from each other’s throats. They were 
not told by the late Postmaster General 
that on his merits Hobart Pasha would 
have been entitled to a pension. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not venture to 
suggest that Hobart Pasha, on account 
of having been a British Commander, 
was entitled to come back to his former 
position and enjoy a pension; but the 
matter was put entirely on the special 
ground that they were approaching a 
period of difficulty with a groat Power, 
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and it was possible that Hobart Pasha, 
supposing that they had a pecuniary 
hold upon him, might render some ser- 
vice to this country. What service 
could he have rendered to his country, 
because the right hon. Gentleman did 
make a reference to the time when they 
maintained their neutrality? When 
Turkey was going to war with Russia 
they were obliged to detach Hobart 
Pasha lest they should have been impli- 
cated in their official relationship with 
the belligerents. But although Hobart 
Pasha was re-instated in the British 
Navy he remained in the Turkish Ser- 
vice. Surely Turkey was concerned in 
her neutrality, and for us to put her in 
the position that her neutrality was in 
danger was anything but worthy of us. 
From first to last it appeared to him 
that this proceeding savoured very much 
of chicanery. He felt more strongly 
on this matter, because this unjustifiable 
act had been done by men with whom 
he had a political connection. He could 
only wish the matter remained where it 
first stood, or that the responsibility 
rested elsewhere than on the shoulders 
of the late Government. He should 
have great pleasure in voting against 
the grant. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he in- 
tended to vote for this pension, and would 
like to give hisreasons. It appeared to 
him that the whole question turned upon 
the importance to this country of there 
being a British officer concerned in the 
Navy of Turkey. He must confess he 
did not see the slightest meanness in 
keeping up a connection with the Em- 
pire of the Porte. It was of the greatest 
importance from a political point of 
view, and also from a naval point of 
view, that they should have, he would 
not say the control, but certainly some- 
thing to do, at any rate, with the Navy 
of Turkey. It was well they should 
have an officer whom they could trust 
well acquainted with all the details of 
the Turkish Navy ; and on that ground 
alone he intended to support the re-in- 
statement of Hobart Pasha upon the 
Navy List of this country. With re- 
spect to the pecuniary part of the ques- 
tion, he thought he would be supported 
by the hon. Members who had been and 
were connected with the Admiralty, 
when he said that Hobart Pasha’s claim 
to retired pay could not be for a moment 
questioned. When Hobart Pasha was 
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re-instated he was without doubt entitled 
to the pay of his retired rank. He(Mr. 
A. Egerton) thought the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
and the Government ~all do wisely to 
support the decision which had been 
come to after grave consideration by the 
late Government. 

Dr. CAMERON asked if Hobart 
Pasha signed the declaration which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
mentioned as being required in such 
cases ? 

Mr. CROPPER inquired if it was 
true that Hobart Pasha was still drawing 
his pay from the Turkish Government ? 
It seemed to him rather too much that a 
Turkish Admiral should expect to be at 
the same time an English Admiral, so 
that if Turkey became bankrupt and 
was unable to provide him with half-pay 
he could fall back on the revenue of the 
English Navy. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorce Hamiitoy) said, 
he had exhausted his right to speak ; but 
perhaps the House would allow him to 
answer a question which had been put 
to him. Hobart Pasha was re-instated 
in 1874, and he (Lord George Hamilton) 
understood that the Admiralty then con- 
sented to the gallant officer serving in 
the Turkish Navy. He regretted that 
when speaking on this subject the other 
day he stated that he was under the im- 
pression that Hobart Pasha had left the 
Turkish Service. He was inerror. Ho- 
bart Pasha was still in the Turkish Ser- 
vice. 

Dr. CAMERON: Did he sign the 
declaration ? 

Tue FIRST LORD: No, it is not 
necessary. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 107; Noes 
55: Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 222.) 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, before the 
next Question was put from the Chair, 
he wished to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether it was not correct, 
as he had stated, that the declaration he 
had read to the House was required 
from anofficer before receiving half-pay? 
With all respect to Mr. Speaker he sub- 
mitted that he was entitled to ask that 
question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
‘That this House do agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 
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Srr ROBERT PEEL: Before you 
put that Question I submit that I am 
entitled to ask the Government whether 
the following declaration is not required 
to be made by a naval officer before re- 
ceiving half-pay— 

ee do solemnly and sincerely de- 
clare that I am entitled to half-pay at the rate 
of .... . andthat I have not accepted any 
employment under any other Government ex- 
cept under the authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: I thought I had answered that 
question already; but if my right hon. 
Friend is not satisfied, and will place a 
Notice on the Paper, I will answer it 
again. In 1874 Hobart Pasha was in 
the service of the Turkish Government, 
and he was afterwards re-instated. I 
presume that the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty would not have re-instated him if 
they had not approved of his being in 
the service of the Turkish Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. CAUSTON said, as the right 
Gentleman the Member for Huntingdon 
(Sir Robert Peel) had been requested to 
put a Notice of his Question on the 
Paper it might be desirable to adjourn 
the debate. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER asked whether 
the hon. Member for Colchester had not 
exhausted his right to speak on this 
question ? 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he would give 
hon. Members an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views on that subject by 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Causton.) 


Tre POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners) said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Colchester had 
made his Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate under a misconception. His 
noble Friend had answered the question 
of the right hon. Baronet most dis- 
tinctly. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him that as since 1877 Hobart 
Pasha had been acting in breach of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, it was impos- 
sible that the Government should not 
know it. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks-Beacu): Sir, 
I hope the hon. Member for Colchester 
will not press his Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. The House has al- 
ready expressed an opinion on the sub- 
ject-matter of the question; and I am 
sure my noble Friend will do his best to 
satisfy the right hon. Baronet to-morrow 
after further inquiry. 

Mr. CAUSTON said. he should be 
happy to withdraw his Motion. At the 
same time, he asked what other oppor- 
tunity there would be of protesting 
against the Vote ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he should 
like to hear some explanation of the 
statement that Hobart Pasha had played 
the part of a blockade runner. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Brix 184.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Secretary Sir William 

Harcourt, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, in giving 
his reasons for moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill, which seemed to have 
been abandoned by its parents, he should 
not detain the House at length, yet he 
hoped that on the next stage of proce- 
dure hon. Members would be able to 
have some discussion upon the subject 
of the Bill. He wished to make one or 
two remarks in reply to some of his hon. 
Friends who were of opinion that the 
Bill was not sufficient to meet the case 
of the Crofters in the Western Islands. 
He did not look upon it as conceding all 
that was wanted, but as one which gave 
a large measure of concession. It pro- 
posed to confer upon the tenants fixity 
of tenure. That, he said, was a great 
advantage. It also proposed to confer 
on the tenants fair rents; and that, he 
thought, must be regarded as a great 
relief to farmers, who had long struggled 
under a burden which they were no 
longer able to bear. The next provision 
of the Bill related to compensation. 
When the late Lord Advocate introduced 
the Bill he had objected to this provi- 
sion, and said that freedom of sale would 
be much more agreeable to the farmers ; 
and at the same time he remarked that 
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the point could be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER rose to Order. 
The hon. Member was moving the second 
reading of a Bill on which his name did 
not appear. 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a Bill is an 
Order of the Day the Bill becomes the 
property of the House, and it is com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move its 
further stage. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
about to observe, when the hon. Member 
opposite interrupted him, that the late 
Government had, in his opinion, made 
a mistake in omitting free sale from the 
Bill. He had expressed the opinion be- 
fore, and he still thought that it would 
be a great advantage both to landlords 
and tenants that that provision should be 
substituted for compensation. But that, 
as he had said, was a detail which might 
be amended when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, and therefore he did not think it 
should be recorded as an objection to 
the Bill being read a second time. Then 
it was objected by the friends of the 
Crofters that there was not provision 
made in the Bill for giving them more 
land. He admitted that that was a de- 
fect in the Bill, but he did not see how 
it was possible to provide in the Bill any 
machinery for the purpose of giving the 
Crofters the land required ; neither had 
the friends of the Crofters who so strongly 
recommended the giving of land to them 
indicated any machinery by which that 
might be done. For his own part, he 
looked forward to the establishment of 
municipal government as likely to pro- 
vide the means of constituting a respon- 
sible body with some powers in the 
matter. But at present no body existed 
to which control could be given with ad- 
vantage, or which could undertake the 
responsibility. Finally, he repeated 
that if the Bill did not give all that the 
Orofters desired it gave a great deal; 
and if it passed through Parliament, 
as he hoped it would, with a provi- 
sion contained in it for securing fair 
rents and a reduction of excessive 
rents, he believed that in most cases it 
would give satisfaction. He therefore 
begged to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Mr J. W. Barclay 


{COMMONS} 








Mr. MACFARLANE said, it was a 
remarkable thing that a few days 
they had the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) announcing that the Bill 
contained contentious matter, and to-day 
they found the Bill amongst the Orders of 
the Day marked as a Government mea- 
sure. It was very peculiar also that the 
Members of the late Government were 
not in their places. Neither the Leaders 
of the late Goyernment nor the present 
Government were prepared to support 
the Bill, and therefore he would ask in 
what position it stood ? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) said 
truly that the Bill contained valuable 
principles ; but those principles required 
something to which they might be ap- 
plied, and he believed that the Bill as 
it stood would be no cure for the disease. 
It was of no use giving people fixity of 
tenure in land that was insufficient to 
provide them with the means of living. 
The great disease in those parts of Scot- 
land was insufficiency of land. To say, 
here was a holding absolutely insufficient 
to maintain them, and that they should 
have fixity of tenure of it was a thing of 
no value; and he maintained that unless 
the Bill contained a provision for the ex- 
tension of land, and, what was more im- 
portant than that, for the extension of 
pasture land, the Bill would do no good. 
‘here were some people who, having 
sufficient land, were desirous of having 
fixity of tenure in it at a fair rent; and 
those people, who were best off, would 
derive very great advantage from the 
measure, while most of those who 
were crowded and suffocated in wretched 
localities would derive no advantage 
from it whatever. Notwithstanding 
that, if Her Majesty’s Government chose 
to pass the Bill, and if it only did good 
to 1 per cent of the people concerned, it 
would meet with no opposition from him. 
But he tuld Her Majesty’s Government 
at once that it would be no settlement of 
the question, and they must be prepared to 
have it again raised next year. Whether 
they would proceed with the Bill in view 
of that prospect it was for Her Majesty’s 
Government to decide. He intended 
neither to oppose nor support the Bill. 
He said it would not solve one-tenth 
part of the problem. Would Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government support the Motion 
for the second reading, or would they 
move the adjournment of the debate? 
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He was very curious to know what. line 
they would take on the subject. In his 
opinion, it would be better, fairer, and 
more straightforward for the Govern- 
ment to throw the Bill overboard at 
once, or to say they would deal with it 
as a Government measure. They had 
reached the middle of July, and there 
was little or no chance of the Bill being 
passed. He had said when the ques- 
tion was raised last Tuesday week that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would grant the second reading and 
carrying of a Bill to suspend evictions, 
it would be far more popular in Scot- 
land than the Bill then before the House. 
Finally, he believed that if they passed 
the Bill with all its statutory provisions, 
which would be rigidly adhered to when 
it became law, without providing for the 
extension of land, the measure wou!d be 
worth absolutely nothing. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he was sorry 
that his hon. Friend had thought it 
necessary to damn the Bill with such 
very faint praise. He had never con- 
sidered it a final measure, or one 
that would work everything that was 
claimed for it; but he had always 
looked upon it as a step in the right 
direction, and that so far as it went it 
ought to be accepted. He believed in 
the maxim which taught people, when 
they could not obtain all they wanted, 
to take as much of what they wanted as 
they could get. They knew the great 
stress which had been laid upon the 
passing of this Bill, the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) having said that it was absolutely 
necessary that it should pass for the 

eace of the country was to be preserved. 

e regretted that some leading Member 
of the late Government was not present 
to assist in getting the Bill read a second 
time. His hon. Friend who had just 
spoken said ‘‘suspend evictions ;’’ but 
even that was a detail the settlement of 
which in Committee might be arrived 
at. The Government had told them 
that they could not proceed with such 
an important measure without due deli- 
beration. It was only that night that 
they had had the matter pressed upon 
them, and they had been told that the 
eo course was to adjourn the debate. 

ut he would point out that the moving 
of the second reading of the Bill did not 
= them in any worse position ; they 

command of the Bill; they would 
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have command of it when it left the 
House; and hon. Members, as was con- 
stantly done, could take the discussion 
on going into Committee quite as well 
as on the second reading. There was 
one advantage in moving the second 
reading of the Bill under the circum- 
stances of the evening—namely, that they 
would know who wanted the Bill and 
who did not; those who would vote for 
it and those who would vote against it. 
Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped 
the House would not be led into adopt- 
ing the dangerous precedent suggested 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), who wished them to record 
their approval of the principles of the 
measure after a very short debate. He 
(Mr. Paget) wished to protest against 
that being done. The course had been 
occasionally adopted with reference to 
measures of light importance, but the 
House had now before it a Bill of con- 
siderable importance; and at that hour 
of the morning, and after such a debate 
as they had had, it was surely not proper 
to thrust the Bill hastily upon the 
House. He maintained that it was im- 
possible for hon. Members to arrive, at 
that Sitting, at any agreement on the 
principle of the Bill ; and, therefore, he 
thought it better at once to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he had no in- 
tention at that hour of the morning 
(2 a.m.) of unduly occupying the time 
of the House; but he would like to 
make a few remarks. [{‘‘Oh, oh!”] 
Well, he did not intend to detain the 
House very long, and when he had 
spoken hon. Members would be able to 
consider what he had to say. It would 
be better to hear him before objecting. 
He concurred very much in the remarks 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane); and 
he could not conceive that anyone ac- 
quainted with the condition of the dis- 
tricts in which the distress had arisen, 
and which was caused by —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call th 
hon. Member’s attention to the fact that 
the Question before the House is the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was just put- 
ting before the House an argument in 
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favour of the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He thought the House, when it 
understood the condition of the popula- 
tion, would agree to the proposal. He 
would merely state the fact that the 
whole ground for the introduction of 
this Bill had been the riotous conduct 
of the people, who had been distinguished 
in times past—— 

Mr. SPEAKER again rose to Order, 
and the hon. Member (Mr. Ramsay) re- 
sumed his seat. 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicks - Beacn) 
said, he would not follow the hon. 
Member into a discussion of the Bill, 
but would confine himself to saying, as 
he had said on Tuesday last, that the 
Government did not see their way to 
taking charge of it. What might be 
the pleasure of the House with regard 
to it he did not know; but after what 
they had heard from Scotch Members, 
two of whom had declared that they 
were not satisfied with the measure, 
he did not think there was anything 
like an unanimous opinion amongst 
them in its favour, or that anyone in the 
House could seriously argue that a ques- 
tion of this importance could be pro- 
perly discussed at such a period of the 
evening. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would be disposed to agree 
to the Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would make an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It was admitted that there was 
a deal to be said on both sides as to 
this Bill. The late Prime Minister (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) had laid before the 
House his view that the peace of the 
country would be endangered if the 
Bill was rejected. On the other hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman on the other 
side of the House had said that he had 
not made up his mind what course he 
would take. He (Sir George Campbell) 
would implore the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to allow the Bill to be read 
a second time, on the understanding 
that the discussion could be taken on 
the next stage, which would be a short 
one. That course had already been 
taken in regard to another very import- 
ant Bill before the House—namely, the 
Federal Council of Australasia Bill. He 
(Sir George Campbell) had had a Notice 
of opposition down in regard to that 


Mr. Ramsay 
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measure; but he had been requested by 
the Government to withdraw his oppo- 
sition, on the ground that, time bein 
pressing, it would be well to take the 
discussion on the next stage—that was 
to say, on going into Committee. He 
thought it would be an advantage in 
this case if the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to the present stage of 
the Crofters Bill being taken as a for- 
mal stage, the discussion to be taken on 
going into Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had said that two Scotch Mem- 
bers opposed the Bill. Well, he (Sir 
George Campbell) regretted that the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Macfar- 
lane)—who, by the way, was not a 
Scotch, but an Irish Member—had seen 
fit to make remarks that he thought had 
gone too far in depreciation of the Bill. 
As a matter of fact, only one Scotch 
Member had declared himself opposed 
to the Bill. 

Tur CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that to remove misappre- 
hensions, such as appeared to be enter- 
tained by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), he 
wished to say he entirely adhered to 
everything that he had said on Tuesday 
last as to the inability of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take up the Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
47: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 223.) 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (TERM OF 
IMPRISONMENT) BILL. 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
[Bint 180.] ComMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee reed. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had on the 
Paper a Notice to move an Instruction 
to the Committee. He did not know 
whether it was necessary ; but, subject 
to explanation on that point, he would 
move it. It was as follows :— 

** That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert an Amendment 
directing prisoners who propose to apply for 
a certiorari to be admitted to bail pending the 
decision of the High Court.’’ 

Within his own knowledge magistrates 
had frequently been in the habit of in- 
flicting a month’s imprisonment upon 
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prisoners because there was no appeal, 
and had done it in a regular manner for 
that reason. Ifa prisoner sentenced to 
a month’s imprisonment applied for a 
certiorari that, term of punishment would 
be over before the application could be 
decided. As there was no appeal for 
a month’s imprisonment, he contended 
that in out-of-the-way villages the 
magistrates were often induced to act 
illegally; and he thought it necessary, 
therefore, that prisoners should have 
the power of applying for certiorari. He 
had had under his notice within the past 
six weeks no less than five convictions 
by magistrates, in each of which, if it 
had not been that the convicted parties 
had not taken French leave, the term of 
imprisonment would have expired before 
the cases could have come before the 
Queen’s Bench. The Queen’s Bench 
had quashed the convictions ultimately; 
but what consolation would it have been 
to the defendants if they had undergone 
the imprisonment? He begged to move 
the Instruction to the Committee which 
he had put on the Notice Paper.’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert an Amendment 
directing prisoners who propose to apply for 
a certiorari to be admitted to bail pentlian the 
decision of the High Court.”’— (Mr. Healy.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) said, 
that the proposal to insert a clause such 
as that indicated by the Instruction 
would load the Bill, and tend somewhat 
to endanger it. However, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was anxious for 
it to be raised, he (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) 
would not resist the Instruction. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 
[BILL 99.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. WARTON said, that before Mr. 
Speaker left the Chair he desired to 
move the Instruction to the Committee 
standing in his name on the Paper— 
namely— 
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“ That it bo an Instruction to the Committee 
that it have power to amend the Corrupt and 
Tliegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, in re- 
spect of the provisions of the First Sechdule 
thereto, as to the charges of Returning Offi- 
cers.”’ 


Before he went into this subject, he 
wished to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Instruction the 
hon. and learned Member would move 
is not necessary. The Committee will 
be competent to deal with that question 
without such Motion. 

Sm FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
that in the absence of his right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. J. B. Balfour), 
who had a Notice relating to this Bill 
on the Paper, he would move his right 
hon. and learned Friend’s Motion. It 
was as follows :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to extend the Bill to the 
expenses of Returning Officers at Parliamen- 
tary Elections in Scotland.” 


It was obvious that the Bill should ex- 
tend to Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question, 


‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to extend the Bill to the 
expenses of Returning Officers at Parliamen- 
tary Elections in Scotland,” — (Sir Farrer 
Herschell,) 


—put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. HEALY said, that he and his 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had several Amendments 
they desired to propose, but which they 
were not now in a position to bring on. 
He begged to move that the Chairman 
do report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —( Mr. Healy, )— 
put, and agreed to. 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow 





LABOURERS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Campbeli-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor Generat 
Sor Ireland.) 

[BILL 68.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe CHIEF SEORETARY (Sir 
Witi1am Hart Dyke) said, he thought 
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that even at that hour (2.25 a.m.) the 
House would allow him to take the 
second reading stage of this Bill. Of 
course, if it did, he should give due 
Notice of the Committee stage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 


Cotone. KING-HARMAN said, he 
would not oppose the second reading 
though the hour was so late—far from 
it. There were one or two points in 
connection with it which he thought 
were well deserving of the attention of 
hon. Members in Committee. Clause 9, 
for instance, which dealt with re-hearing 
on appeal, should receive the close at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. Amongst several ex- 
cellent provisions was that giving an 
appeal to the Privy Council; but the 
clause relating to power to add rent to 
the houses would require grave con- 
sideration. Clause 16 was exceedingly 
good; but he would request the Chief 
Secretary to give his attention to it, and 
also to Clause 18, before they went into 
Committee. He would take the liberty 
of blocking the Bill, but desired it to be 
known why he did so. It was not with 
any intention of delaying the Bill, but 
simply for the sake of making sure that 
there was fair opportunity given for 
Amendments to be put down and fairly 
considered, and that the Bill should not 
be taken at an inconvenient time. He 
did not intend to press his block, or con- 
tinue it, if the measure were brought on 
at a convenient time. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Colonel Nolan, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Biggar.) 
[BILL 231.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Coronet NOLAN said, this was ex- 
actly the same Bill as the Act of last 
year. Its object was to continue the 
Act up to May next, and it was pro- 

sed on account of the danger of cholera 
reaching their shores from the Conti- 
nent. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Sir William Hart Dyke 
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MOTIONS. 
stiviaitinaeds 
MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) : In obedience to the pledge 
which I gave the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings), I rise, even at this late hour of 
the night, to explain a Bill which I am 
about to introduce; but the House will 
not be surprised if I cut down my re- 
marks to the narrowest limits, and do 
enough, but not more than enough, to 
redeem the pledge I gave the hon. 
Member. I will, therefore, simply con- 
tent myself with describing to the House 
the extent to which my Bill agrees, and 
the extent to which it differs from that 
brought in by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ipswich. In the first place, 
it agrees with the Bill brought in by the 
hon. Member in that it is a Bill to 
abolish the disqualification of persons 
from voting for receiving medical relief. 
It is not an Omnibus Bill dealing with 
the general question of registration. It 
is a Bill to deal with a specific grievance, 
or, at any rate, a specific disqualifica- 
tion; and it will not include any of the 
questions which were pressed upon us 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke). 
But while it does all the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill proposes to do, it does some- 
thing more. It appeared to the Govern- 
ment that if they were going to abolish 
the disqualification in the matter of Par- 
liamentary Elections in regard to medi- 
cal relief, it would be impossible to avoid 
abolishing it also in the matter of other 
elections. The Bill, therefore, removes 
this disqualification not merely at elec- 
tions for Parliamentary Representatives, 
but also at elections for burgesses, school 
board elections, and the like. There is 
but one exception to that general rule. 
We have not thought it right to allow a 
man to vote in Poor Law matters—for 
men to deal with the funds of the 
Unions—who receives relief from the 
funds managed by the Poor Law Guar- 
dians. And therefore to the general 

rinciple of removing disqualification 
or all elections on account of this re- 
lief we have made the solitary excep- 
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tion that in the case of the election of 
the Body which had itself to distribute 
the funds for Poor Law purposes the 
disqualification shall still exist. Then, 
Sir, the only other clause which we have 
added to the provision suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) is the clause to make the Bill 
retrospective. Ifthe hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill were carried in the form he pro- 
poses, it would only apply after its pas- 
sage. The injustice of that is manifest 
to the House, and we have therefore 
made our Bill retrospective for the past 
year. No man will be disqualified at 
the next General Election on account of 
medical relief received since last July. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reminds me of an omis- 
sion in my statement. There is an- 
other great distinction between our Bill 
and that ofthe hon. Gentleman’s. The 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill was only for one 
year. It appeared to us that if it be 
just at all—a question I shall argue on 
the second reading—to remove this dis- 
qualification, it is absurd not to remove 
it permanently. It must be obvious to 
everybody that if this House gives the 
power to vote, it will never be able to 
take it away. And if you are never 
able to take it away, why not at once 
make the provisions of the Bill perma- 
nent ? These are the principles on which 
we have drawn our Bill, and we trust 
they will prove satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
prevent Medical Relief disqualifying a person 
from voting.”’—(Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he was 
glad to hear what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had just stated with respect to 
the permanent character of the removal 
of the disqualification. Of course, it 
had always been contemplated that the 
relief should be permanent; but seeing 
that a clause to that effect was nega- 
tived by this Parliament, he and his 
hon. Friends were afraid to bring in a 
Bill having such a provision, lest it 
should be ruled out of Order. He 
thought that the exception which the 
right hon. Gentleman had mentioned was 
somewhat illogical. A man in receipt 
of medical relief was not to have the 
power of voting in the election of those 
who administered the relief. The right 
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hon. Gentleman seemed to forget alto- 
gether that there were many cases in 
which men had paid the poor rates for 
years; he knew instances in which men 
had paid poor rates directly or indi- 
rectly for the greater part of their lives ; 
and therefore it appeared rather hard 
that when old age crept upon such men 
they should not be able to receive some 
help from the community in the shape 
of medical relief, if they needed it, with- 
out losing their right to vote for the 
disbursers of the relief. But he did not 
wish to detain the House on the matter 
at present. He was very pleased that 
his Bill had been taken up by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, for the reason, amongst 
others, that advances in the direction 
he desired would be made a great deal 
easier. He was very glad to find a 
Conservative Government had gone so 
far in regard to a reform he had so 
much at heart. It only remained for 
him at that time to askif the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) would, for the 
convenience of the Members of the 
House who were very much interested 
in the question, state when he proposed 
to take the second reading and the sub- 
sequent stages of the Bill? He would 
also like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to put a clause 
in the Bill instructing the overseers to 
make out supplementary lists, which 
lists should contain the whole of the 
names of the voters who had been left 
out of the general lists owing to the 
receipt of medical relief? The over- 
seers were compelled to make out the 
lists of voters. The lists were being 
made now very rapidly ; they had to be 
revised, printed, and published by the 
lst of August. However rapidly, there- 
fore, this Bill might go through the 
House, it was evident there was not time 
to put the men who had received medi- 
eal relief on the general lists. On that 
account he was anxious that the right 
hon. Gentleman should give positive 
directions to the overseers to make out 
within a reasonable time—say, by the 
14th or 15th of August—lists which 
should contain all the voters who had 
been left off the general lists. He 
named the 14th or 15th of August, be- 
cause claims could be made up to the 
25th of August. If supplementary lists 
mere made out up to the 15th, 10 days 
would be left in which anyone who 
found his nameoff the general or supple- 
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mentary lists could make a claim within 
the statutory time. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
answer the two questions he had put. 
He did not ask them for his own con- 
venience alone, but because he knew 
there were many Members of the House 
to whom it would be convenient to know 
when it was intended to take the sub- 
sequent stages of the Bill. 

Mr. J. G@. TALBOT said, that before 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour) 
answered the questions put by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), 
he should like to express his fear that 
the Bill was a departure from those 
sound principles of political economy by 
which he had hoped his right hon. 
Friend was imbued. He supposed, 
however, that the considerations of 
political exigencies entered into the 
calculations of both Parties in the 
House. That was not the time to dis- 
cuss the principle of the Bill; but he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them something like adequate No- 
tice of the second reading of the Bill, 
and that he would also make sure of its 
coming on at a time when the Bill could 
be discussed in a manner proportionate 
to its importance. Although the Bill 
was a small one, it contained a principle 
of far-reaching importance. 

Mr. GRAY said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) would 
extend to Ireland the relief in the case 
of elections other than Parliamentary. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was sorry he 
was obliged to disagree with his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Talbot). Whenever this 
relief had been proposed he had always 
voted for it, and therefore he congratu- 
lated his right hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour) 
upon the introduction of the Bill. He 
particularly congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the fact that the Bill 
was a much broader measure than that 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). In the 
measure of enfranchisement which Par- 
liament had recently passed he did not 
see why those persons who happened to 
have received medical relief should not 
be included. The measure which the 
right hon. Gentleman had just explained 
was one of a very sweeping character ; 
but he thought the Government had 
acted wisely in introducing it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the people 
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affected by the Bill were not to be dis- 
qualified from voting this year. That 
intention was one thing, and the regis- 
tration of the people was another. In 
his Bill the right hon. Gentleman would 
have to see that the men who had re- 
ceived medical relief during the present 
year were not only not disqualified, but 
that they were put on the Register for 
the Election which was to take place in 
November next. He (Mr. Onslow) was 
speaking with some little experience. 
For many years he had been a member 
of a Board of Guardians, and he thought 
it extremely foolish and unreasonable 
that the poor creatures who had, unfor- 
tunately, had to apply for medical relief 
should be disfranchised on that account. 
The Government had said they did not 
intend to introduce any Bill of a conten- 
tious character. He hoped that this Bill 
would not create any contention. Per- 
sonally, he believed that with very few 
exceptions it would be acceptable to 
both sides of the House ; while it would 
undoubtedly please the vast majority of 


the le. 

Ma. HEALY said, he thought some 
attention should be drawn to the fact 
that while the Radical Party had made 
a tremendous fuss recently about the 
question of medical relief, they never 
once thought of it until the Irish Party 
proposed to introduce a clause guarding 
against the disqualification in the Irish 
Bill. The Irish Party first raised the 
question last year on the Representation 
of the People Bill, but they did not get 
a tittle of support from the Radical Party. 
The late Government treated them with 
scorn, and defeated them on that Bill. 
Then they raised it on the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill, but got 
no satisfaction whatever, because the 
late President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Di‘ke), a Gen- 
tleman, no doubt, of very kind words, 
would make no promise. Thirdly, they 
agitated the question on the Registra- 
tion of Voters (Ireland) Bill, and sue. 
ceeded in inducing the late Government 
to insert a clause preventing the dis- 
qualification. The hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), or any 
other Gentleman connected with the 
Radical Party, did not extend to them 
the smallest modicum of help or sym- 
pathy. But when they got their clause 
into the Registration Bill, and it passed 
the Lords, the Radical Party suddenly 
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woke up to the importance of the ques- 
tion; and what happened? When the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) 
introduced his Amendment in Committee 
on the Registration of Voters (Eng- 
land) Bill it was defeated by the then 
Government, and it was only by the 
votes of the Irish Party, in a small 
House and a scratch division, that the 
Amendment was carried on Report. 
But for the votes of the Irish Mem- 
bers the proposition would never have 
got to the Lords, and their Lordships 
would never have been accused of at- 
tacking the rights of the working man. 
Such was the history of the ques- 
tion. The English Radical Party knew 
nothing of the question of medical 
relief until it was raised by the Irish 
Party. 

Mr. PELL trusted, with his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Talbot), that the 
second reading of the Bill would not 
be taken until hon. Members and the 
country had had some time to con- 
sider what would be the effect of the 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Balfour) told them he 
would give no arguments in favour of 
his measure—that he would adduce the 
arguments on the second reading. Now, 
if they were to have a statement of the 
provisions of the Bill to-day, and the 
arguments on the second reading, he 
only desired to say, in support of his 
hope that the measure would not be 
proceeded with without a proper in- 
terval, that what was proposed would 
prove a most momentous change in the 
law of England in reference to the relief 
of the poor. People were misled by the 
generalities which were indulged in as to 
medical relief. After all, it was not 
medical relief, but the relief of destitute 
persons who asked for medicine. There 
was another class of destitute persons 
who wanted bread, and that class he 
understood was not to be affected by the 
Bill. Before a person could be granted 
medical relief he must be destitute. He 
might be ever so ill, but if he was not 
destitute the Guardians could not give 
him relief. The right hon. Gentleman 
now proposed to remove permanently 
the disqualification which had always 
attached to destitution. He (Mr. Pell) 
maintained that that would be a most 
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momentous change in the law of Eng- 
land; and on that ground he asked that 
the second reading should not be taken 
until the Bill had been in the hands of 
Members and before the country for a 
time sufficient to admit of its being 
adequately considered. 

Mr. CARINGTON said, he recol- 
lected a case in his constituency of a 
boy working in the fields meeting with 
an accident. The poor fellow was taken 
to the parish doctor—[{ 4 laugh.| The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pell) might laugh, 
but what he was saying was perfectly 
true. ‘The boy was taken to the parish 
doctor and treated for the injury. In 
consequence of that the lad’s father was 
struck off the Register of Voters. The 
man was by no means destitute; but it 
was presumed he was struck off the 
Register because he held Liberal opi- 
nions. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
rise to defend the conversion of the 
Radical Party, of which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had spoken. 
As a matter of fact, he (Mr. Courtney) 
was one of those still unconverted; but 
if ».y congratulations upon the intro- 
1 n of the Bill were due, he thought 
they were due to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) rather than to the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Balfour). He desired now to impress 
on the right hon. Gentleman the very 
great importance of not taking the 
second reading of the Bill at once. The 
right hon. Gentleman had enlarged the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Ipswich in 
two very material directions—he had 
made the Bill permanent, and he had 
extended its provisions to all elections 
except those of Poor Law Guardians. 
He (Mr.-Courtney) was not aware there 
had been any application from any part 
of the country for a relaxation of the 
law in respect to municipal or school 
board elections. It was perfectly obvious 
that the relaxation in reference to school 
board elections would have a most mo- 
mentous effect on free education. It 
was right, therefore, that due Notice 
should be given of the second read- 
ing. 

Tae PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD said, that, 
by the indulgence of the House, he 
might be permitted to say it was im- 
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portant that the Bill should be pushed 
on as rapidly as possible. It was 
not a complicated Bill; on the con- 
trary, a glance at the clauses would 
give everybody un adequate idea of its 
contents. The Bill would be in the 
hands of hon. Members to-morrow, and 
he did not imagine there would be any 
serious objection to the second readin 
being taken to-morrow evening. [‘‘Oh!” 
He was afraid that, in the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
he could not alter the arrangement come 
to with him. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man were present, he would be able to 
appreciate the appeal which had been 
made ; but, speaking in his absence, he 
(Mr. Balfour) could only say it was the 
present intention of the Government to 
take the second reading to-morrow even- 
ing, not as the first, but as the second 
Order. Of course, the Committee stage 
could not yet be fixed. He appreciated 
the necessity of enabling those affected 
by the Bill to vote at the ensuing Gene- 
ral Election, and he would take care 
that they should be placed on the Re- 
gister. He could not state a more de- 
finite course than that. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that this 
was an important Bill to introduce at 
8 o’clock in the morning. They were 
told by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Balfour) that the Government intended 
to take the second reading in the course 
of this very evening. Perhaps it 
would be better to say at once that he 
(Mr. Clare Read) and the few Friends 
wren intended to exhaust all the 

orms of the House in order to get the 
Bill properly considered by the House 
and the country. He, therefore, moved 
that the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was very 

leased to second the Motion for Ad- 
journment. Though he supported the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend most cor- 
dially—perhaps more strongly than many 
Members even on the other side of the 
House—he could not give his sanction 
to the second reading being taken to- 
morrow. This was a Bill affecting Boards 
of Guardians, and therefore they should 
have time to consider its details. Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman must see the 
enormous importance of the Bill. Ina 
few hours they were about to change 
the whole system of electioneering in 
the country. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Clare Read.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georce Hamirton) 
pointed out that until the Bill was read 
a first time, it could not be printed. 
The only effeot of carrying the Motion 
for Adjournment would be to prevent 
the printing of the Bill. He was sure 
his right hon. Friend would be glad to 
meet the convenience of the House as 
far as he could; but everybody must 
see it would be convenient to put the 
Bill down for to-morrow. 

Mr. PELL said, that he and his hon. 
Friends would divide the House unless 
they got an assurance that the Bill 
would not be taken to-morrow, and 
that, indeed, a reasonable interval 
would be allowed for the consideration 
of the measure. 

An hon. Memser said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would stand to his 
guns. He was afraid some of his hon. 
Friends objected to the principle of the 
Bill; but he trusted that, for the sake 
of a few, they would not, as a body, be 
convicted of giving the proposed relief 
with a grudging hand. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT believed his hon. 
Friends would be quite satisfied if the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent not 
to take the second reading before Thurs- 
day. What was asked was time for the 
consideration of this most important 
Bill. It was not a question of giving 
the relief with a grudging hand, but it 
was a question of knowing what they 
were giving. 

Tut PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD desired to 
point out to the House the inconvenience 
of the course suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Talbot). The Budget 
was fixed for Thursday. This Bill could 
not be taken until the debate on the 
Budget closed, and they were not sure 
what time that would be. He thought 
hon. Gentlemen had exaggerated the 
importance of the Bill; but would it not 
meet their wishes if the second reading 
were taken to-morrow, and the principle 
of the Bill debated on the Motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair? If his 
hon. Friends would consent to the Bill 
being read a second time to-morrow, he 
was confident his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House would give ample 
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time before the subsequent stages of 
the Bill were taken. 

Mr. JESSE OOLLINGS said, he 
thought the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman was a very reasonable 
one, and he had no doubt those who 
were anxious to pass the Bill would be 
content that the second reading should 
be taken to-morrow, and the subsequent 
stages put down for Thursday or Friday 
next. It was important that the Bill 
should be passed with the utmost 
rapidity, because the time was short 
within which the overseers had to pre- 
pare the Registers. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the Bill 
had been extended beyond all concep- 
tion. This measure, which introduced 
considerations respecting local govern- 
ment entirely foreign to the principles 
hitherto approved and adopted by both 
sides uf the House, was brought forward 
at 30’clock in the morning. The coun- 
try could know nothing of the Bill, for 
it was now too late for the present pro- 
ceedings to be reported in to-day’s 
papers, and yet the House were asked 
to read the Bill a second time to-mor- 
row. He hoped the Motion would be 
pressed, unless they had a strong assur- 
ance that the second reading would not 
be taken before Thursday. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 5; Noes 33: 
Majority 28.—(Div. List, No. 224.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacn) said, 
he did not wish to prolong the debate 
unnecessarily. If the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) would 
be content to have the second reading 
of the Bill taken on Thursday, he would 
agree to it. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Artuvur Batrour, Mr. Arrorney GENE- 
RAL, Mr. Arrorney Geserat for Irz- 
LAND, and Mr. DatryMpte. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 232. ] 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT [cost OF 
PROSECUTIONS |. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment of the Costs of Prosecutions incurred 
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under the provisions of any Act of the present 

Session for making further provision for the 

protection of women and girls, in like manner 

as the expenses of prosecution in Ireland, of 
felony, and in Scotland, of a crime, are paid. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.}]—Pvstic Buts—Second Reading— 
Archdeaconries (150); Tithe Rent Charge 
Redemption * (165). 

Committee—Secretary for Scotland (117-178). 

Select Committee—Earldom of Mar Restitution * 
(107), nominated. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4)* (147); ‘Tramways Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* (156); Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 3)* (157) ; Public Health 
(Scotland) Provisional Order * (148); Pier 
and Harbour Provisional Order * (114). 

NEW PEER. 

Gavin, Lord Breadalbane (Earl of 
Breadalbane in that part of the United 
Kingdom called Scotland), having been 
created Earl of Ormelie in the county of 
Caithness, and Marquess of Breadalbane 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 


duced. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
(The Eari of Rosebery.) 
(No. 117.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clause 1 (Short title). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Ross- 
BERY, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 1, line 5, in the title, after 
(‘* Scotland,”’) insert (‘‘ and President of 
the Scotch Education Department ”’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 2 and 3 severally agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Seal, style, and acts of the 
Secretary). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Ross- 
BERY, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 1, line 27, leave out from 
(**and’’) to (‘*Secretary’’) in line 31, 
both inclusive ; in line 34, after (“ him,’’) 
insert (‘‘or by any Secretary or other 
officer appointed by him for that pu 
pose;”’) and in page 2, lines 1 and 2, 
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leave out (“the Assistant Secretary, 
or any,”’) and insert (“‘any Secretary 
or”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Transfer of powers of Se- 
cretary of State). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Rosr- 
BERY, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 2, line 12, leave out (‘‘or any 
Committee thereof;”) and in line 13, 
leave out after (‘‘ Schedule ’’) to (‘‘ Scot- 
land ’’) in line 15, both inclusive. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in ex- 
planation, said, that the object of the 
change was to provide for the transfer- 
ence of the functions in a different form 
in a new clause. 


Ciause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in pro- 
posing, after Clause 5, the insertion of a 
new clause in order to provide for the 
transference of the control of education 
to the New Department, said, it was 
not exactly the same as the one which 
appeared on the Notice Paper. It had 
been drawn up in consultation with the 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, on the 
analogy of the constitution of the Board 
of Trade. There was no doubt that, if the 
clause were carried in the form in which 
it appeared on the Paper, it would be 
superseding, or in some respects inter- 
fering with the functions of the noble 
Viscount opposite the President of the 
Council (Viscount Oranbrook). The 
new clause which he now proposed was 
a more elaborate and distinct method 
of doing what the Bill already attempted 
to do, by reciting the Acts of Parliament 
which referred to the matter in question. 
It was found in practice, when they 
came to examine the Acts under which 
the Vice President of the Council exer- 
cised authority over education, that it 
was simpler to transfer the Scottish 
Education Department bodily to the 
control of the new Seerstary, instead of 
reciting the Acts, clauses, and Schedules 
which were not quite complete in their 
operation. There was another object, 
which was to make the scope of the 
change more complete. Instead of a 
Committee of Council for Scottish Edu- 
cation, which had hitherto been more or 
less a collection of phantoms, it was 
proposed that the new Department 


should be assisted by a Council which | 
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should have to deal, not only with the 
primary education, but with secondary 
education, exercising power over en- 
dowed schools in Scotland, and also 
exercising power with re to the 
Universities. Their Lordships would 
see what a very complete and interest- 
ing scheme of educational reform this 
opened up. He thought that those who 
objected to the Bill from an educational 
point of view would feel that, in some 
degree, their objections were removed 
by the great prominence and importance 
given to education in this clause; 
whereas those who, like himself, were 
anxious to transfer education to the new 
Minister in the most complete and 
absolute fashion, would feel that that 
had been done much more efficiently by 
the new clause than by the somewhat 
passing references to the subject in the 
sub-section and in the Schedule. He 
wished to remove one possible ambiguity. 
Their Lordships would observe that it 
was said— 

“It shali be lawful for Her Majesty from 
time to time, by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, to appoint the Secretary for Scotland 
to be Vice President of the Scotch Education 
Department,” 


and so forth. That had the appearance 
of a permissive clause, and it might 
cause some alarm among those who 
wished to place education under a 
Scottish Minister. They might think 
that this would only be an option given, 
and that somebody under the Scottish 
Minister might hereafter be appointed 
Vice President of the Scottish Education 
Department; but, as a matter of fact, 
that exact form of words was copied 
from the Acts appointing the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council Minister of Educa- 
tion for England, and they might be 
perfectly safe as to the construction of 
the clause. There need be no fear that 
it was simply a permissive clause ; it was 
an enabling form of words which he now 
proposed. 


Moved, after Clause 5, to insert as a 
new clause :— 


(Appointment of Secretary for Scotland as Vice 
President of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment.) 


“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty from 
time to time, by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, to appoint the Secretary for Scotland 
to be Vice President of the Scotch Education 
Department, and the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment shall mean the Lords of any Committee of 
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the Privy Council appointed by Her Majest: 
on Education and Universities in Scotland” 4 
(Transference of powers and duties of Scotch 
Education Department. ) 


‘*From and after the appointment of the 
Vice President of the Scotch Education De- 
partment, as hereinbefore provided, all powers 
and duties vested in or imposed on the Scotch 
Education Department constituted under the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, shall be trans- 
ferred to, vested in, and imposed on the Scotch 
Education Department constituted under this 
Act; and wherever in any Act of Parliament, 
Minute or Regulation, reference is made to the 
Scotch Education Department, such reference 
shall be read and construed as applying to the 
Scotch Education Department constituted under 
this Act.”—( The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox) said, 
the House was in some little difficulty 
on account of the proposed Amendment 
coming before them, as it did, at that 
late period, and in anew form. Until 
he came down to the House he had not 
had an opportunity of seeing the form 
in which the noble Earl oppesite (the 
Earl of Rosebery) proposed to transfer 
the Scottish Education Department to 
the new Secretary for Scotland. Pre- 
vious, however, to the Bill passing the 
second reading, he (Viscount Cran- 
brook) had endeavoured to introduceinto 
the Scottish Council some Representa- 
tives of Scottish feeling and Scottish 
knowledge, who might very effectively 
have taken part in the administration 
of education there; and inasmuch as 
education was to be transferred to this 
new Official it should be done carefully, 
and therefore he was very glad, if it 
was to be done at all, that it was to be 
done in the way proposed by the noble 
Earl. The Department existed, the 
Secretary for Scotland would find that 
everything was ready to his hand, he 
would enter on his Office with In- 
spectors and other officials all ready, 
and he would merely have to take the 
place at present held by the Vice 
President of the Council for England, 
who was also Vice President of the 
Council for Scotland. But he (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) must take an ex- 
ception to the extent to which the 
noble Earl had gone with respect to the 
Universities. The Committee of Coun- 
cil in England had no authority with 
respect to the Universities in England. 
Judicial Committees were appointed 
for the special purpose of dealing with 
the questions that arose in reference 
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to the Universities ; but the Committee 
of Council had nothing to do with 
these matters. The nature of the duties 
of the Committee of Council and of the 
University Committees were entirely 
different. The noble and learned Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Selborne) would 
bear him out in saying that Committees 
were appointed ad hoe for deciding 
on questions relating to Universities, 
and that the Committee of Council in 
England had nothing whatever to do 
with the Universities of England. It 
was a totally different subject which 
was brought before those Bodies. In 
the case of Committees of Council on 
Education, it was only in an adminis- 
trative capacity that they acted ; while, 
in the case of Committees of Council 
for the Universities, they had to deal 
with judicial questions, which were of 
a totally different character. The gen- 
tlemen who composed those Committees 
and dealt with Universities were Judges 
and other authorities, who were able 
to decide judicial questions in an au- 
thoritative manner. Neither their time 
nor their circumstances would admit 
of their giving that attention which 
would be required in such a scheme as 
the noble Earl proposed in connection 
with the Secretary for Scotland. There- 
fore, he should certainly oppose the 
insertion of the words “and Universi- 
ties’? in the clause of the noble Earl; 
and he would venture to suggest to the 
noble Earl that he should omit the words 
from the clause, and deal, if necessary, 
with the question of the Universities 
separately. That might be a proper 
function in which the Secretary for Scot- 
land should assist, in combination with 
men who were able to decide questions 
of a judicial character, with which the 
administration of education had nothing 
whatever todo. He believed that the 
advantages to which the noble Earl 
alluded in regard to education might 
have been obtained by a Council of 
Scotsmen devoting their attention to 
this particular subject, and on which, 
if it were formed, a high dignitary like 
the Secretary for Scotland might appro- 
priately have a seat. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
wished to be allowed to offer a word of 
explanation in regard to what had fallen 
from the noble Viscount opposite. The 
words ‘‘ and Universities ’’ were inserted 
in this clause for two reasons. In the 
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first place, the Bill already gave power 
to transfer to the Secretary for Scotland 
the powers which the Home Secretary 
exercised over Scotch Universities ; se- 
condly, there was a University Bill, 
which had long been before both Houses 
of Parliament, in which it was provided 
that a Committee of Couneil. should 
supervise Scotch University matters. It 
was thought that it would be desirable 
to have one Council only; but if the 
noble Viscount saw insuperable objec- 
tions to the adoption of that course, 
there would be time enough to consider 
the question when the Universities Bill 
came before their Lordships. 

Tut LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox) said, 
he still thought the words “and Uni- 
versities” should be omitted from the 
clause. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
left the matter entirely in the hands of 
their Lordships. 


Moved, To amend the clause by leaving 
out the words (‘‘and Universities.”’)— 
(The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to; words left out ac- 
cordingly. 


On Question, “That the clause, as 
amended, be there inserted ?”’ 


Tue Eart or MINTO said, he was 
able most heartily to join with the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) in regard 
to the transference of education to the 
new Department. Great complaints had 
been made with regard to the amount 
of red tape and officialism which there 
was about the great paraphernalia of 
the Privy Council. When Lord Young 
introduced the Scottish Education Bill, 
he thoroughly understood the character- 
istics uf Scottish education. The func- 
tions of the Superintending Body were 
really very limited, the Act having been 
so drawn up that the school boards 
were carefully guarded against being 
embarrassed by any unnecessary inter- 
ference on the part of anybody. There 
was no use retaining anybody with a 
high-sounding title. It was far better 
that the control of education should be 
in the hands of one man, and that man, 
he thought, should be the Secretary for 
Scotland. 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that, in his opinion, the noble Earl who 
had introduced this Amendment (the 
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Earl of Rosebery) had very much 
underrated it with regard to the import- 
ance of the change it would make as 
ted education. The Amendment 
really introduced a very —_ change in 
the Bill, and he very much wished it 
were possible to give them a few days 
to consider it, as it was impossible in 
the few hours that had elapsed since 
they had received it to give it that 
amount of consideration which it de- 
served. As the Bill originally stood, it 
roposed to do away with the Scottish 
Fedwcation Department — and 
to put the charge of Scottish education 
entirely into the hands of the new Se- 
eretary. This Amendment, on the con- 
trary, proposed to continue the present 
system of a Scottish Committee of Coun- 
cil, presiding over which, or at all events 
a very prominent member of which, 
would be the Scottish Secretary. That 
was really to say they were going to 
continue the present system, with this 
difference, that it would be dividing 
education into two parts—one part for 


' England, and one for Scotland. The 


form of administration in each case 
would be precisely the same; but the 
separation between England and Scot- 
land would be complete, so far as the 
Committees were concerned. There 
would be an English Committee pre- 
sided over by the Vice President of the 
Council, and a Scottish Committee 
presided over by an analogous Officer, 
who would be the Scottish Secretary. 
There would be a separate Office and a 
separate Secretariate, and the whole 
supervision of Scotch education would 
be conducted apart from that of Eng- 
land. He was very doubtful whether 
that system would work well. It was 
by no means certain that the Amend- 
ment, leaving out the part of it pre- 
serving the Committee in reference to 
endowed education, was a great im- 
provement in the Bill. Unlike his noble 
Friend who had just spoken (the Earl 
of Minto), he was unable to feel such 
complete confidence in any person who 
might be from time to time appointed 
Secretary for Scotland as to believe 
that he would alone and unassisted 
be a perfect Education Minister. This 
question of education was, of all sub- 
jects, most important, and it seemed to 
him that they should regard the ques- 
tion of education first and foremost from 
the point of view of education itself, and 
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that they should not look at all at it 
from the point of view of those who 
were more or less concerned about the 
status or position of the Secretary for 
Scotland. While he readily admitted 
that the new proposal in the Bill was an 
improvement on the original proposal in 
so far as secondary education was con- 
cerned, he thought that in regard to 
primary education they would find them- 
selves very much where they were. The 
two Departments would have separate 
Secretaries; but, on the other hand, by 
the establishment of two Committees, 
they would lose the advantage which 
they had hitherto enjoyed, and which 
he thought had been a very great ad- 
vantage—namely, that the same high 
Officer of State, the Vice President of 
the Council, had exercised a general 
superintendence and comparison over 
the systems of education in both coun- 
tries, over their Codes and the regula- 
tions under which their teachers were 
appointed. In short, they would lose 
the bond of union which had hitherto 
existed between the systems of education 
in the two countries, as he believed with 
very great advantage to both. . But 
there was more than this. Their Lord- 
ships would see that, if they now estab- 
lished two systems of education, with 
separate Departments and separate Offi- 
cers, they would virtually make it im- 
possible to discuss the question whether 
there should be a Minister of Education 
for the whole country. Their Lordships 
knew that that question had been con- 
sidered by a Committee last Session, 
and that that Committee reported unani- 
mously in favour of the appointment of 
a Minister of Education. More than 
that, the late Prime Minister himself 
was in favour of the system. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: No. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
his noble Friend said that was not so; 
but he (the Earl of Camperdown) could 
only judge the Prime Minister by his 
own words. [ Laughter.) He meant the 
late Prime Minister, and the future 
Prime Minister, he would call him, if 
they chose. He quite admitted there 
was very great difference of opinion on 
the Bench below him, and he had some 
reason to think that opinion on the 
Treasury Bench was not absolutely 
united on the subject; but on the 6th 
of November last, a Question was put to 
the late First Lord of the Treasury as to 
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whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill at an early 
date to carry out the recommendations 
of-the Select Committee on Education ; 
and Mr. Gladstone, in reply, said— 

“T propose, on an early day—I cannot name 
the day exactly, but on an early day—to 
a measure founded upon the Report of the 
Select Committee.’’ 
These were the words of the late Prime 
Minister, and they justified him (the 
Earl of Camperdown) in saying that 
that right hon. Gentleman was then, so 
far px wt knew, in favour of the pro- 
posals of the Select Committee, and not 
of those contained in the present Bill. 
But he wanted to point out that, if they 
accepted the proposals contained in the 
Bill, they would render the discussion 
of the whole question of a Minister of 
Education impossible. He had gone 
very carefully into the Petitions; and 
when they found that the School 
Boards of Glasgow, Govan, and Dun- 
dee, the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land, almost all the institutes and 
local branches, and many persons emi- 
nent in education, went strongly against 
the transfer of these powers to the new 
Secretary, they must admit that there 
was a very considerable difference of 
opinion in Scotland on the point. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) said the other day that 
this was a change in the direction of 
decentralization; but he (the Earl of 
Camperdown) thought it was not a 
change in that direction at all, and that, 
if anything, it was rather a change in 
the opposite direction. By the Act of 
1872, Scottish education was as much 
decentralized as it was possible to de- 
centralize it, for it was to be conducted 
by the school board of the parish, sub- 
ject only to the general supervision of 
some Central Authority. Undoubtedly, 
it was not proposed that the authority of 
this Scotch Secretary should be less 
direct than that of the present Educa- 
tional Department; and, therefore, so 
far as it was a change, it was in the 
direction not of decentralization but of 
centralization. But the real truth was 
that this change was a change in the 
direction of Home Rule. The word 
might be ungrateful or not to their 
Lordships, but that was the meaning 
of the change. They were going 
to establish a Department of Edu- 
cation for Scotland, as separate and 
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distinct from that of England as was 
the Education Department of Ireland. 
He therefore ho that, in making up 
their minds on the question, their Lord- 
ships would take that into consideration. 
He had objected to the transfer on 
general grounds. He did not propose 
to enter upon these at present; but he 
asked their Lordships whether his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) would 
not really do better if he were to with- 
draw this question of education for the 
present. He (the Earl of Camperdown) 
wished to deal with the Bill as fairly as 
possible. He had stated more than once 
in that House that he was anxious to 
have a Secretary for Scotland, and he 
wished to give him a very good position 
indeed; but he did not wish to hand 
over this question of education to him 
in such a form as to narrow and insu- 
larize, if he might use the term, the 
education of Scotland. He would not 
move the Amendments he had himself 
put upon the Paper; but he should ask 
their Lordships to divide against the 
proposal, upon the ground that they 
should not make it impossible to estab- 
lish a Ministry of Education, if, on dis- 
cussion in Parliament, it should be 
deemed desirable. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he con- 
sidered the Amendment of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) an im- 
provement upon the Bill. He was one 
of those who had regretted from the 
first that the whole question of Scottish 
education was not kept exclusively a 
Scottish question. Scotland had been 
long before England in a system of 
national education. The parish schools 
of Scotland had been the admiration of 
the world, and had educated their 
people in a manner in which no other 
people were educated ; and these schools 
had no other fault than this—when they 
changed hands, that they had ceased 
to cover the whole population, and it was 
necessary to enlarge the system. He 
had always regretted that, owing to the 
grant by the Privy Council under the 
extended system of education, the ma- 
nagement of the schools, to a very large 
extent, so far as money was concerned, 
should have been centralized in London ; 
and he must say that, when they were 
creating a Secretary for Scotland, he 
thought education was one of the very 
first matters which they ought to in- 
trust to his care. Therefore he entirely 
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agreed with his noble Friend the late 
Lord Privy Seal in the general principle 
of the Amendment he had introduced. 
He (the Duke of Argyll) was in favour 
of the separation of Scottish and Eng- 
lish education. Scottish education was 
different from English in its history. It 
was different in its origin, and, to a 
large extent, it was different in its actual 
and existing system. But then he had 
always felt that, considering the Privy 
Council had been established for a con- 
siderable number of years, the complete 
transfer would be a matter of serious 
inconvenience. The Privy Council had 
the strings in its hands; it was in per- 
sonal communication with all the Paro- 
chial Boards in Scotland ; and the exist- 
ing system had many friends in Scotland 
who thought their special interests would 
be interfered with by the change. He, 
therefore, was very anxious as to the 
mode in which this most important 
change should be carried into effect, 
and thought that the present proposal 
was a good way to meet the difficulty. 
They would not amalgamate the two 
systems, and he understood the effect 
of the Amendment of his noble Friend 
to be that the Scottish Secretary would 
be the permanent Chairman of the 
Scottish Committee on Education. That 
would ease the transfer, and would give 
a reality and life to the Scottish Com- 
mittee on Education which it had never 
had before. Atthe beginning the Scotch 
Committee were occasionally summoned 
to decide two or three questions of prin- 
ciple; but since then they had never 
been summoned at all. It would be 
different when the Committee were pre- 
sided over by the Scotch Secretary. 
Practically, it was a phantom or non- 
existent body, such as that to which his 
noble Friend had referred; but the 
effect of the Amendment, be (the Duke 
of Argyll) believed, would be to make 
it a practical working body, and to carry 
out the proposed change in a more con- 
venient way. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he thought it 
would be awkward to vote upon an 
Amendment like that now before the 
House without seeing the words of it in 
print. He was one of those who locked 
with suspicion upon this proposal to 
transfer the question of education to the 
control of the Scottish Secretary. He 
frankly admitted that he thought the 
proposal to continue the Committee of 
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the Privy Council was a very great 
improvement and a very great safeguard 
in the Bill, and he was very glad to see 
it. But he did not think it removed all 
the objections that could be taken to 
the proposal itself. The proposed trans- 
ference would render it absolutely 
impossible in all time coming to have a 
Minister of Education for both coun- 
tries. He was not to be understood as 
asking that the two systems of edu- 
cation—the Scotch and the English— 
should be made similar in all respects ; 
but what he did say was that there 
was much that each country could learn 
from the other, and he looked with 
very great suspicion upon any proposal 
which should stereotype the educational 
system of Scotland for Scotland and the 
system of England for England. They 
ought, he thought, to do all they could 
not to have the two systems controlled 
by the same Staff and the same officials ; 
but that they should be supervised, if 
he might say eo, by one Parliamentary 
Head or Minister, who could take a com- 
prehensive view of the interests of each 
country, and could import what was 
good for one system into the other, and 
gain experience for the management of 
one country by what was going on in 
the other. He very much regretted the 
change, if that was to be taken away 
from them. Therefore, if his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Camperdown) divided 
the House on the question whether 
the clause should be inserted, he should 
feel bound to support him. On the other 
hand, he was not quite certain whether 
there was any use dividing the House ; 
because it was obvious, from what had 
taken place on former occasions, that 
there was in this House likely to be a 
majority in favour of the transference 
of education. As the noble Earl op- 
posite had pointed out, the condition 
of the Front Benches, and the gaps 
behind them, showed that those against 
the view he took in this matter had 
got the upper hand. It was therefore 
useless for individual Members to 
divide the House, and although it 
was with great regret he said it, he 
could not recommend his noble Friend 
to go to adivision. If, however, he did 
so, he should be very happy to record 
his opinion in his noble Friend’s favour. 
He thought that, to some extent, the 
House had been misled—he did not 
mean intentionally—as to the way in 
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which opinion in Scotland was running 
upon this question. He knew that there 
was very great dissatisfaction with the 
present system, and he, for one, would 
not ask that the present system should 
be continued; but the dissatisfaction 
which had been expressed with the 
present system must not be taken to be 
co-equal with satisfaction at the proposal 
now before them. There wasa very 
strong current of opinion in Scotland in 
favour of a Ministry of Education, which 
he thought was at least as strong in that 
direction as that in favour of the transfer 
of Scottish education to the new Scottish 
Minister. There was no doubt in the 
East of Scotland, and perhaps in the 
South, a considerable body of opinion 
in favour of the transfer of the charge 
of education to the Scottish Secretary ; 
but he knew that in the West of Scot- 
land, and among those who were mainly 
concerned with the management of edu- 
cation itself—he meant the school 
boards and the teachers—there was, if 
not a carelessness and indifference on 
the matter, at least amongst a great 
many the opinion that this transfer 
should not take place. He was sorry 
to hear the remark made on the other 
side, that the teachers had opposed this 
transference, solely because they thought 
it would interfere with their profes- 
sional interests. That idea was cer- 
tainly a wrong one ; he believed it might 
have been to some extent caused by 
their action ; but he was perfectly cer- 
tain, from what he knew of them, that they 
had taken up the position they had done 
from an intelligent appreciation of the 
questions at issue, and the real belief 
that this proposed transference was not 
in the best interests of Scottish education. 
While he welcomed the change which 
was now proposed as in itself an im- 
provement on the Bill as it stood when 
read a second time, he still regretted 
that it was proposed to trarsfer the 
charge of education to the Scottish Se- 
cretary. He would have preferred to 
keep the matter open until the question 
for and against a Minister of Education 
for the two countries had really been 
discussed and decided. 

Tar Marevess or LOTHIAN said, 
he must confess that he was exceedingly 
relieved to hear the speech of the noble 
Ear! opposite (the Karl of Camperdown), 
because he (the Marquess of Lothian) 
had supposed, from the noble Earl’s 
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Amendment, that he had intended to 
give their Lordships reasons against the 
proposal of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Ear! of Rosebery); but the fact was 
that he had come down and blessed the 
Bill. The Bill, as amended by the noble 
Earl who was in charge of it, was a 
very great improvement on what it was 
when it was first brought into their 
Lordships’ House. The noble Earl who 
gave Notice of the Amendment (the 
Earl of Camperdown) seemed to agree 
entirely with the proposal of the noble 
Earl who brought in the Bill; he had 
not one word to say against that pro- 
posal. The only objection he (the Mar- 
quess of Lothian) understood the noble 
Karl to make now was that, if the pro- 
posal of the noble Earl was carried into 
effect, it would make it impossible in 
future to consider the question whether 
there should be a Secretary of State or 
a Minister for Education for the United 
Kingdom. That was another question 
altogether. He should be very sorry, 
for one, if anything done in their Lord- 
ships’ House should have the effect of 
prejudging a question of that kind, and 
especially a question that had been so 
much considered. That question was 
before Mr. Childers’s Committee; but 
if the proposal of the noble Earl to put 
education under the Scotch Minister was 
in itself a good one, it would be a wrong 
to postpone what was really good, with 
the view that some other thing that 
might take place hereafter might, in the 
opinion of some of their Lordships, be 
better. He was quite opposed to putting 
the education of the country under the 
control of one Minister of Education. 
The noble Lord who spoke last (Lord 
Balfour) said he was very much opposed 
to putting Scottish education under the 
control of the Scottish Minister, on the 
ground that the educational system of 
Scotland and England would be stereo- 
typed. It seemed to him (the Marquess 
of Lothian) that when they talked of 
stereotyping education, they could not 
possibly do so more effectively than by 
putting the control of the education of 
the country in the hands of one Minis- 
ter. As he had said on the previous 
occasion, he thought the Scotch system 
had more merits than the English sys- 
tem ; and if the two systems were under 
the control of one Minister, the tendency 
would be that the Scotch system would 
gravitate down towards the English 
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system, although the English system 
might, to some extent, have a tendency 
to rise. But if they kept the systems 
separate, there was the tendency to emu- 
lation; and on that ground alone he 
would be very glad to see the Scottish 
system kept apart. In his opinion, no 
argument had been brought forward 
against the proposal, except, perhaps, 
that it would prejudice the case in favour 
of a Minister for Education for the 
whole United Kingdom; and he, for 
one, was prepared heartily to congratu- 
late the noble Earl on his proposal, and 
to give him his support. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, it 
would perhaps be convenient, as he did 
not see any other noble Lord rising, if 
he now intervened in the debate with 
a general statement, which he trusted 
would not be at all a long one, in answer 
to what had been urged on the other 
side. He must, first of all, be allowed 
to congratulate himself on the nature 
of the discussion. It had been singu- 
larly favourable to the principles of the 
Bill which he had in charge at that 
moment; and he had reason also that 
night to congratulate himself the more 
on finding the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) on his side, for he had had 
very recent experience that it was much 
better to have him on his side than 
against him. With regard to what had 
fallen from his noble Friend behind him, 
who said the late Committee of the Privy 
Council was a phantom Committee, and 
that he feared the next Committee would 
be the same, but who at the same time 
wished that the Committee should not 
exist at all, it seemed to him that these 
two objections met each other. If the 
new Committee was to be a phantom 
Committee, it would not fetter the dis- 
cretion of the new Minister; whereas if 
it were, as he believed it would be, a 
solid, substantial, and improved Com- 
mittee, it would very materially assist 
him. As regarded the meaning of the 
words “ Lords of the Privy Council,” he 
might point out that the very keystone 
of the existence of the educational sys- 
tem, which was the Act of 1872, de- 
scribed the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment in these words— 

“The Scottish Education Department shall 
be the Lords of any Committee of the Privy 
Council appointed by Her Majesty on Education 
in Scotland.” 


Therefore, in adopting these words, he 
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was only taking them-as the absolute 
legal definition of the Scottish Education 
Department. Coming to what had 
fallen from his noble Friend behind him 
(the Earl of Camperdown), who had an 
Amendment on the Paper, his noble 
Friend complained—he thought very 
justly—that he (the Earl of Rosebery) 
had not given sufficient Notice of this 
Amendment ; but their Lordships wou!d, 
he thought, remember that they were 
placed in a somewhat difficult position ; 
they had really no time to postpone this 
Amendment. He put it down for yes- 
terday. Had it been possible he would 
gladly have postponed the Committee 
until Thursday in order to give an op- 
portunity for considering the Amend- 
ment; but he thought on the whole, as 
the choice of two evils, it was much 
better to give shorter Notice of his 
Amendment than risk the passing of the 
Bill for want of time. He wanted also 
to point out that the Amendment was 
perfectly congenial, and absolutely in 
accordance with what he said on a former 
occasion, which, it would be remembered, 
was that, whereas Mr. Childers’s Com- 
mittee proposed that there should be 
two Educational Departments—one for 
England and one for Scotland—but 
both responsible to the same Minister, 
he (the Earl of Rosebery) only proposed 
that there should be two distinct Depart- 
ments, responsible to two distinct Minis- 
ters. His Amendment only emphasized 
and made clear what he ventured to lay 
down in that contention. His noble 
Friend, in one part of his speech, said 
this was not a measure of decentraliza- 
tion, and towards the end of his speech, 
he said it was a measure of insulariza- 
tion. He (the Earl of Rosebery) did 
not pretend to weigh exactly the meaning 
of those two expressions ; he must leave 
that to those more competent in dialec- 
tics than himself. Coming to the more 
general objection that had been raised, 
and which had been urged the other day, 
he wished to say one word as to what 
had been frequently discussed — he 
meant the real popularity of this mea- 
sure in Scotland. He thought that, on 
a former occasion, he was somewhat 
misunderstood in regard to that position. 
It was understood that he had said there 
were only 40 Petitions from school 
boards in favour of this proposal; and 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Balfour) 
very justly said there was 970 school 
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boards in Scotland, and that 40 was only 
an insignificant fraction of the whole. 
He (the Earl of Rosebery) did not in the 
least pretend to enumerate all the Peti- 
tions that had been presented in favour 
of the Bill. He hastily jotted down 
some of the principal school boards who 
had petitioned ; but he made no pretence 
whatever to an exhaustive computation. 
For instance, so defective was it that 
he omitted the School Board of Aber- 
deen, one of the most important cities in 
Scotland. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, that he had 
been reported as if he had said the 
Aberdeen School Board had petitioned 
against the transference, whereas he 
knew it had petitioned for the trans- 
ference ; he had quoted the School Board 
of Dundee. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
was quite sure the noble Lord had no 
wish to lay stress on the matter; but he 
(the Earl of Rosebery) could never have 
put forward 40 as representing the Peti- 
tions from school boards, because he 
was aware that there were a great many 
more, one of his noble Friends having 
presented 40 Petitions himself, and he 
(the Earl of Roseberry) did not think 
any of them were reckoned in the list he 
submitted to their Lordships. The Peti- 
tions from school boards, which had 
not been sought or got up in any pos- 
sible manner, were especially,valuable as 
an indication of Scotch education opi- 
nion. They were spontaneous, therefore 
they had an importance of their own. 
But what, after all, were school boards ? 
School boards very often contained per- 
sons of one idea, who thought that edu- 
cation was the only thing to be con- 
sidered, and therefore were apt to take 
somewhat narrow views of the question. 
But, as a matter of fact, he wanted to 
know what number of Petitions were 
presented from school boards against 
this proposal? The noble Lord could 
not say that whatever Petitions had been 
presented against this proposal were 
spontaneous, because both the Educa- 
tional Institute and another important 
public body sent the ‘‘fierycross ” round 
with the utmost ardour and with the 
utmost eagerness to get up Petitions 
against this proposal. He wanted to 
know how many hadcome? The noble 
Lord could count them on the fingers of 
one hand, The noble Lord paraded 
three. He always had these three. He 
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(the Earl of Rosebery) did not want to 
underrate their importance; but three 
Petitions, however important, did not 
represent the feelings of the school 
boards of Scotland. Then there was 
the question of the municipalities. The 
great municipalities of Scotland were 
keenly alive to public questions. He 
wanted to know what municipality in 
Scotland, great or small, had petitioned 
against this proposal? They had had it 
before them for months, and they were 
ready, if ever they had been ready, to 

etition against it, and he did not 
believe that one Petition had come from 
any of the municipalities of Scotland 
against the Bill. He must even take 
them one step further. It was useless 
for the House to ignore the fact that, in 
November, there would be a very in- 
teresting series of contests throughout 
these Islands, and the Scottish people 
were exceedingly alive to that circum- 
stance. They had candidatesand Members 
of every shade perambulating every part 
of Scotland—candidates some of whom 
they could hardly define; but he wanted 
to know from the noble Lord, and he 
hoped the noble Lord would give him 
an answer on this point—had there been 
any single candidate, or any single 
Member, he thought he might say, but 
he would certainly say candidate, who, 
in his public utterances, had not only not 
ay himself against this proposal, 

ut had not pledged himself most ar- 
dently in its favour? That was to say, 
that amongst the whole political candi- 
dature of Scotland not one man had 
ventured to stand on a platform and 
oppose this proposal. That, he thought, 
was enough on the question of feeling. 
He was prepared to put the question of 
Scottish feeling on this subject to any 
test which the noble Lord might sug- 
gest; but these candidates and these 
Members went further, and urged that 
the Secretary for Scotland should have 
a seat in the Cabinet. He thought they 
all urged that; but the noble Karl (the 
Earl of Camperdown) went a little fur- 
ther the other night, and made a sug- 
gestion which he was sure the future 
Minister, whoever he might be, would 
cordially endorse—which was that his 
salary should be much larger than was 
proposed by the Bill. When that ques- 
tion was touched upon by the noble Earl 
on that occasion, it brought to his mind 
a most grave irregularity in this Bill, 
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for which they could only make an al- 
most suppliant apology to the other 
House ; Sossund their Lordships ought 
never to have named salary in the Bill 
at all. It was a great indecorum— it 
was a breach of Privilege. He (the Earl 
of Rosebery) did not know that he might 
not be an inmate of the Clock Tower 
when the Bill reached the other House; 
and much more so his noble Friend be- 
hind him, for his comment on and his 
desire to amplify that salary. But as 
regarded a seat in the Cabinet, which 
the noble Lord opposite seemed to think 
so essential and desirable a thing in this 
matter, he must make one general re- 
mark. It applied both to a Minister for 
Education and a Minister for Scotland. 
The noble Lord said he thought a Minis- 
ter for Education was much more likely 
to have a seat in the Cabinet than a 
Minister for Scotland, and that he would 
have a much better opportunity for 
urging his case on that Body. As re- 
garded the Minister for Education, they 
had had 15 years’ experience of him. 
The Vice President of the Council had 
been Minister of Education—in practice, 
though he knew not in form—for 15 
years; and up to the formation of the 
present Cabinet, in these 15 years the 
Minister of Education had only been 
once in the Cabinet; and he confessed 
he thought a Minister for Scotland, plus 
Scottish education, representing the in- 
terests of a great and important por- 
tion of the community, was more likely 
to have a seat in the Cabinet than a 
Minister for Education alone. The noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) could probably give their 
Lordships the result of some recent ex- 
perience which would be of value upon 
this point. It was impossible for any 
Bill to lay down what Ministers should 
or should not be in the Cabinet. They 
had now a Cabinet of 16. Heaven knew 
where the amplification of the Cabinet 
was going to stop if every interest and 
if every crotchet demanded a Minister 
with a seat for its representative in thé 
Cabinet. It would become a great 
popular Body that would require to sit 
in Westminster Hall; and he, for one, 
was not prepared to see that unfortu- 
nate result. But, of course, they could 
do as had been done opposite—they 
could relegate two Members of the 
Cabinet to Dublin, and it might be pos- 
sible to relegate the Minister for Scot- 
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land to reside in that country. Then 
there was the very important questiun 
about the teachers. ‘The noble Lord 
said the teachers feared that they 
would not be so liable to be employed 
in England, if this Bill was passed and 
Scotch education was placed under a 
separate Department, as they were be- 
fore. 

Lorpv BALFOUR explained, that 
what he said was that the certificates 
would not be interchangeable. 

Tue Kart or ROSEBERY said, the 
matter was one of very simple arrange- 
ment indeed. The fact was, that they 
should require in both countries the 
most efficient teachers they could get. 
He believed it was a most futile fear on 
the part of the teachers. The most 
efficient teachers would be wanted, and 
would be got wherever they were to 
be found, no matter whether the Edu- 
cation Department was all under one 
Administration or not. The noble Lord 
also raised a difficulty in connection 
with the Science and Art Department. 
That, again, was a perfectly vain fear of 
his noble Friend. The Science and Art 
Department was in no degree touched, 
even remotely, by the Bill, and there 
was no reason why it should be. The 
Science and Art Department had au- 
thority in England, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland. It dealt with all Three King- 
doms, although Ireland had its own 
system of education under its own local 
managers, and there was no idea or 
proposal to interfere with the existing 
arrangement. He must say a word as 
to what fell from both his noble Friends 
(the Earl of Oamperdown and Lord 
Balfour), who let the cat of the Educa- 
tion Minister out of the bag of their 
objection. He (the Earl of Rosebery) 
did not pretend to try to legislate for 
Scotland with a view to the possible 
necessities of England. There were 
characteristics of Scottish education, the 
education of Scotland differing not 
merely in degree, but in kind, from 
the education of England. There were 
characteristics in Scotland which they 
should always be unwilling to leave at 
the risk of neglect by a Minister of 
Education in England. After all, what 
were the Votes? The Vote for Primary 
Education in England and Wales was 
over £3,000,000; the Vote for Scotland 
was under £500,000. It was quite clear 
which system of education would go to 
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the wall under a Minister who would 
have charge of both. He did not say 
he personally should be unwilling to 
consider the case of a Minister of Edu- 
cation; but there was no possibility of a 
Minister cf Education. Mr. Childers’s 
Committee never proposed, or ventured 
to propose, a Minister of Education. 
They heard no independent Scottish 
witnesses; therefore, they made the 
proposal he had referred to with regard 
to Scotland. They did hear a witness 
from Ireland, and from that moment 
all idea of including Ireland under a 
Minister of Education had vanished for 
ever. What, then, was the noble Lord 
looking forward to in the distant future ? 
It was a two-thirds Minister of Educa- 
tion—a vulgar fraction of a Minister of 
Education. He entirely and most em- 
phatically objected to postpone the inte- 
rests of Scottish Education until they 
had a Minister of Education, or a two- 
thirds, or any other valgar fraction of a 
possible Education Minister for England 
and Wales and Scotland. He believed 
if they were able to propose a Minister 
of Education for the United Kingdom 
they might have some chance ; but asa 
Minister of Education would only have 
charge of a part, would not be really 
what he was in name, he did not think 
there was the slightest use in their 
persevering with their idea. He had 
now to apologize for detaining their 
Lordships at the length he had while 
addressing them; but there had been a 
great many illusions which it was neces- 
sary to dispel, and if there were any 
further illusions to be dispelled, he 
should be very happy to deal with 
them. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL said, he would suggest that 
the Bill should be reprinted and circu- 
lated the following day. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he only wished to say a word with re- 
gard to what had fallen from his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Rosebery). The 
noble Earl told them just now that he 
was not prepared to postpone the neces- 
sities of Scotland for the necessities of 
England. They did not ask the noble 
Earl to do anything of the kind. What 
they were looking to was the good of 
the whole country. His noble Friend 
had addressed to their Lordships stirring 
words with regard to the question of 
Petitions. He had said the Educational 
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Institute had sent round the “fiery 
cross”’ to get up Petitions against the 
Bill. He (the Earl of Camperdown) did 
not know whether or not that was the 
case; but if the Educational Institute 
sent round the ‘fiery cross,” they ap- 
peared to have been not the only persons 
who had taken that course. He had 
taken the trouble to examine the 
Petitions in favour of the Bill, and he 
discovered that more than a half — per- 
haps three-fourths—of them were drawn 
up in two forms, and the words were 
rather peculiar. Therefore, if the‘ fiery 
cross” went forth from one side, it went 
forth at least as much from the other side. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: And 
with more result. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN pro- 
ceeded to say that Petitions in favour of 
the Bill had been sent from small 
burghs, school boards, literary associa- 
tions, and other institutions of the same 
sort. [The Earl of Rosgvery dissented. | 
He could assure the noble Earl that if 
he would only read his own Petitions 
he would find that that was so. He 
was afraid he would not obtain much 
support on the present occasion, because 
he perceived that many of the strongest 
opponents of the noble Earl’s proposal 
were conspicuous by their absence, 
while he saw that every enemy was in 
his place; and as the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
with his mighty legions would probably 
overwhelm him, he thought the wiser 
course would be to leave the matter for 
discussion in ‘another place.” He 
should not, therefore, trouble their 
Lordships with a division. 

On question ? Resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Remaining clauses severally agreed to. 


Schedule agreed to, with an Amend- 
ment. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next; and Bill to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 178.) 


ARCHDEACONRIES BILL.—(No. 150.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
The Earl of Camperdown 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


in moving that the Bill be now read a 


second time, said, that it was directed 
simply to explain Olause 34 of 3 & 4 
Vict. c. 113, so as to enable the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners to make up the 
salaries of archdeacons to the sum origi- 
nally fixed. That clause had been in- 
terpreted in the sense of this Bill for 
30 years up to 1869, when an opinion 
was given that the same stipend could 
be reviewed only once. Hence the in- 
tended stipends of £200 a-year, which 
often sufficed only for travelling ex- 
penses, had, in some cases, sunk much 
below that sum. This Bill merely ex- 
plained that the Commissioners might, 
from time to time. review the cases and 
remedy the grievance. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and commitied to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE—RE- 
ERECTION AT ALDERSHOT. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount ENFIELD, in rising to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether an eligible site has finally 
been decided upon for the re-erection 
of the Wellington Statue at Aldershot ; 
and, when the work in question is likely 
to be completed ? said, that it had been 
reported that a site had been selected 
upon Casar’s Camp, from which the 
statue would be visible to the whole 
camp and also from the South-Western 
Railway. He hoped the noble Viscount 
would be able to confirm this. There 
was another Question in connection with 
the subject which he would like the 
noble Viscount to answer, and of which 
he had given him private Notice—Whe- 
ther it was true that up to the present 
time £6,000 had been spent in the work, 
and how much the expense was ex- 
pected to come to? 

Lorp vE ROS said, he hoped that 
the noble Viscount would be able to tell 
them that the statue was to be put up 
where it would be visible to all the 
camp. If it were put up upon Cesar’s 
Camp, one of the wishes of the great 
Duke would be fulfilled—that the statue 
should be seen from one of the houses, 
not Apsley House, but Strathfieldsaye. 
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Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
there had been unsatisfactory delay in 
this matter. For the last year the 
delay was endured in silence, because 
it was understood that the late Govern- 
ment had some intention of placing the 
statue at Khartoum ; but, as that plan 
was not to be carried out, it was hoped 
that the statue would at once be erected 
upon the site selected for it. 

Tus UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Viscount Bury), in reply, said, that 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, as President of the Committee, 
assisted by other Members of it, had 
chosen a very prominent site for the 
statue upon a knoll on the North side 
of the Royal Pavilion at Aldershot. The 
works were already in progress, the 
pedestal for the statue being in course of 
erection ; and Messrs. Martin and Wells, 
the contractors, had promised that the 
whole work should be completed by the 
end of August. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, the noble 
Viscount had not answered as to how 
much the works had cost up to the pre- 
sent time, and what would be the total 
cost when the work was finally com- 
pleted ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: Perhaps the noble Viscount 
will give Notice of the Question. 
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EGYPT (THE NILE EXPEDITION)—SIR 
CHARLES WILSON. 


QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there would be any objection to give 
official publicity to the following tele- 
gram which was sent by the Mar- 
quess of Hartington on or about 11th 
February 1885, to General Lord Wolse- 
ley, but which does not appear in the 
Papers recently presented to Parliament 
—viz. : 

‘“* Express warm recognition of Government 
of brilliant services of Sir Charles Wilson, and 
satisfaction at gallant rescue of his party.” 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Viscount Bury): I believe that the 
omission of the telegram was an acci- 
dent. The Papers in question were 
published by the Foreign Office, and 
furnished by the War Office, and by 
some means the telegram was omitted ; 
but it will now be published. 


VOL, OOXOIX. [rump series. ] 
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THE VOTE OF CREDIT—NAVAL AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE LATE GO- 
VERNMENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, as certain charges have been 
made in ‘‘ another place”’ by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer against the ad- 
ministration of the Vote of Credit for 
Naval and Military Operations by the 
Admiralty, I am sure your Lordships 
will indulge me while I state the facts 
of the case, and show that, in my opi- 
nion, none of those charges have any 
foundation in fact. 

I wish to make one preliminary ob- 
servation. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer spoke of the time that he had 
spent in examining into this question 
Your Lordships will be surprised to hear 
that he has, nevertheless, entirely avoided 
asking for any information on the sub- 
ject from the only person who was 
capable of affording him a full explana- 
tion as to the administration of that Vote 
of Credit. Your Lordships know that 
Votes of Credit differ very much from 
ordinary Estimates. An ordinary Esti- 
mate is divided under different heads of 
expenditure ; so much is allowed for one 
branch and so much for another; and 
the Heads of Departments at the War 
Office, or at the Admiralty, are re- 
sponsible that the grants under each 
head are not exceeded. A Vote of 
Credit is essentially and entirely dif- 
ferent from an ordinary Estimate; it 
gives a lump sum for a certain purpose, 
and is not divided under different heads. 
The reason of the difference is that a 
Vote of Credit is only conceded by Par- 
liament when the requirements are un- 
certain and an Estimate cannot be pre- 
pared. Therefore, it is framed in the 
general way I have described. It seems 
to me that, in these circumstances, the 
responsibility for the administration of 
a Vote of Credit must rest, and can only 
rest, with the responsible Heads of the 
Departments concerned. I happened 
at the time to fill the Office of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and I was the re- 
sponsible Head of that Department, and 
responsible for the administration of a 
part of the Vote of Credit. At that time 
the probability of war was great, and 
that was the only justification for a Vote 
of Credit. Your Lordships will readily 
understand what the administration of 
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such a Vote for the Navy involved. 
Care must be taken that the expenditure 
is right and necessary. There must be 
care taken that orders are given 
promptly, and it is necessary in many 
eases that the orders should be secret. 
It is essential, moreover, in the adminis- 
tration of such a Vote that the Minister 
responsible should be a Member of the 
Government, in order that he may be 
aware of all those political considerations 
which may greatly affect the course of 
the expenditure. In fact, anyone who 
will think for a moment on the subject 
will see that the Head of the Admiralty 
alone can be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a Naval Vote of Credit in all 
its varied aspects. The responsibility, 
therefore, rested with myself alone. 
Any information which I received from 
the different branches of the Admiralty, 
and from the Accountant General’s 
weekly Reports, which I directed to be 
furnished to me, was entirely subor- 
dinated to the more general knowledge 
I alone could have of the whole ad- 
ministration of the Vote. In these cir- 
cumstances I say I was the only person 
who could give the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the full information he re- 
quired. No information was reliable 
unless communicated by me, or by my 
instructions. Any demi-oflicial com- 
munications between subordinate officers 
must necessarily have been imperfect. 
When I heard the statements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons, I was astonished 
how it could have happened that he had 
not asked me for any information on 
the subject, as I am convinced that an 
hour or two’s conversation between us 
would have enabled him toavoid the mis- 
takes into which he has fallen. Not 
only did he not ask me for informa- 
tion, but I received no fair Notice from 
him that such an attack was to be made 
in the House of Commons, so thatit was 
impossible for me to ask anyone in the 
House to answer the attack. Nothing 
can exceed the courtesy with which my 
noble Friend (Lord George Hamilton), 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty, 
has treated me in this matter. He at 
once afforded me every facility for seeing 
the Papers in the case, so that I might 
make this statement. 

What, then, is the charge made? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
ascertained that there may be an excess 
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of expenditure of £850,000 over the Vote 
of Credit which was laid before Parlia- 
ment on the 21st of April last; and he 
has attributed that excess partly to the 
uncertainty of affairs, but mainly to 
certain ‘‘ blunders” which he asserted 
had been committed. 

I must first state the facts of the case. 
The Vote of Credit was prepared in 
April, and some expenditure had taken 
place before that time. It was thought 
at the time that there was an im- 
mediate probability of war. That Vote 
included, under the head ‘‘ Remaining 
Charges in the Soudan and Upper 
Egypt,” £500,000 for transport—I am 
alluding only to the naval part of the 
Vote—and under the head ‘“ Special 
Naval and Military Preparations,” 
£2,500,000. Out of that £2,500,000 I 
arranged with the Secretary of State 
for War that £200,000 would be at the 
disposal of the War Office for the pro- 
vision of mining defences for certain 
coaling stations and commercial ports at 
home, leaving at the disposal of the 
Admiralty £2,300,000. ere is no 
division of that £2,300,000 in the Esti- 
mate. I had calculated that out of that 
sum £500,000 would be spent by the 
Transport Department of the Admiralty 
in the hire of merchant ships to be used 
as cruisers. To show the inaccuracy 
that pervades the whole statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I may say 
he has mis-stated even the foundation 
of the Vote. He said— 

“Out of the Estimate of £2,800,000, 
£1,000,000 was allowed for t rts, besides 
a further sum for vessels taken up for ocean 
cruisers. 

This was not the case. He continued— 

“Subsequently £80,000 was added to this 
before the defeat of the late Government.” 
Where the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
found that piece of information I am 
quite ignorant. I am unable to explain 
it, because no such piece of information 
has ever come to my knowledge. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has, there- 
fore, given an inaccuratestatement of the 
foundation of the Vote. 

I wish, as far as the responsibility 
which rests upon the Admiralty, to dis- 
tinguish between that part of the Vote 
which is for transport in the Soudan 
and Upper Egypt, and that part of the 
Vote ehich is for Naval and Military 
Preparations, because the whole re- 
sponsibility for the latter part of the 
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Vote rests upon the Admiralty; but as 
regards the Vote for Transport that is 
not entirely the case. As your Lord- 
ships are probably aware, it is convenient 
that the Transport Department of the 
Admiralty should take up ships for the 
transport requirements of the Army. 
As respects the cost of taking up those 
ships and the economical administration 
of the work of the Transport Department, 
the Admiralty are responsible ; it is their 
duty to see that the freight paid is at 
the lowest rate practicable under the 
circumstances. Further than that the 
Admiralty cannot be held responsible ; 
moreover, the Admiralty cannot exercise 
any control over expenditure for trans- 
port incurred in India by the Govern- 
ment of India, which, nevertheless, for 
purposes of account, is charged against 
the Navy Vote for Transport. 

Such was the basis of the Vote of 
Credit when, in May last, there was 
reason to believe that our difficulties 
with Russia might be immediately 
settled; and Mr. Childers, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
asked me to tell him what saving 
might be effected if peace was assured. 
From the Reports I received and my 
own knowledge, I came to the con- 
clusion, in the middle of May, that 
there might be a saving of £150,000 out 
of the money allotted tothe Navy. But 
your Lordships know that the negotia- 
tions dragged on, and every day’s delay 
in the orders to arrest preparations 
diminished the amount of the possible 
savings. On the 28th of May I instructed 
the Accountant General of the Navy to 
acquaint Sir Reginald Welby at the 
Treasury, who had been placed in com- 
munication with him by Mr. Childers for 
the purpose, in the following terms :— 


‘* You can tell Sir Reginald Welby that it 
would not be safe to calculate upon any saving 
upon the Vote of Credit for the Navy. Possible 
credits ’’—I omit the particulars as it might not 
be desirable even now to mention them—* might 
prevent an excess; but I am by no means as- 
sured of this. The delay of the negotiations 
with Russia has hampered us. WhenI said 
some weeks ago that we might save £150,000, 
it was under the impression that peace was 
assured and our preparations might cease at 
once. This, unfortunately, has not been the 
case.” 


Now, my Lords, I have brought the 


matter down to the 28th of May, a few 
days before Mr, Childers made his 
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statement, which was on June 5. I 
wish to state the figures which were 
before me at that time. They show 
that there were incurred at that time 
liabilities of about £350,000 beyond 
the Vote of Credit. I had engaged 
more cruisers than I had expected ; and 
there was another liability, to which I 
shall have again to allude—namely, the 
providing of torpedo gear for certain 
boats. It was my opinion that, if peace 
was assured, I might save this sum of 
£350,000 ; and I believe I might have 
done so by taking vigorous and imme- 
diate action. In the figures before me 
the pay and victuals for 1,000 men were 
taken for the whole year, and some of 
the stores for which Estimates had been 
made had not been ordered. It was at 
that time possible to make considerable 
savings in respect of the chartering of 
the mercantile cruisers, colliers, and 
transports ; besides other assets which I 
cannot mention in detail. Thus I came 
to the conclusion that the liability of 
£350,000 in excess of the Vote of Credit 
might have been saved if peace had 
been assured. That was the basis of 
the information I gave to Mr. Childers, 
on which he made his statement to the 
House of Commons. No one who reads 
the Papers presented to Parliament can 
doubt that Mr. Childers was justified in 
making his calculations on the assump- 
tion that peace might be assured; 
because, at that time, the settlement 
with Russia might have taken place at 
any hour. 

Such being the facts of the case, I now 
come to the statements made by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the correctness of which I impugn. The 
first is couched in the following lan- 
guage :— 

‘*The grave fact which I have to bring 
before the Committee is that we have now dis- 
covered that the Estimate of £2,800,000 pre- 
sented to the late Government at the time I 
have stated (the 5th of June) by the Ad- 
miralty did not include all the liabilities that 


had been incurred. So far as Ihave yet as- 
certained the error was no less that £500,000.”’ 


I asked the First Lord to be good 
enough to furnish me with the informa- 
tion given to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer from the Admiralty. I am 
unable to find from that information 
any justification for the statement made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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and I can assure your Lordships 
that no such Estimate as mentioned by 
him was ever furnished by me or by my 
authority to the Government. The only 
statements that were furnished to the 
Government on my authority were the 
statement I have read to your Lord- 
ships, and a verbal statement to the 
same effect made by me at a meeting 
with some of my Colleagues; and this 
would have been at once explained to 
him if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been good enough to speak to me 
on the subject. I assert that I can 
imagine no reason for the allegation 
that at that time the liabilities of the 
Admiralty were under-estimated by 
£500,000. I have explained to your 
Lordships that I calculated we had 
£350,000 of liabilities beyond the Vote 
of Credit, but that I expected to save 
that sum if peace was assured. 

Failing to see how the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could have made such a 
statement, it is to my mind still more 
extraordinary that he could have gone 
on to speak as he did when he said— 
and this is the second statement made 
by him which I have to notice— 

**T hope it will not be supposed that I blame 
the late Seenenat collectively for this. One 
right hon. Gentleman in game did his best 
to prevent it. In spite of the many and urgent 
affairs that must have distracted his attention 
at that moment, the late Prime Minister found 
time to put his finger on this very blot, and to 
represent to the Admiralty the urgent necessity 
for checking an expenditure which, I must say, 
so far as I have yet been able to investigate the 
circumstances, appears to me to have been 
incurred with an absence of method and super- 
vision, to say the least, which is far from 
creditable to such a Department as the Admi- 
ralty.” 

Certainly it is one of the most re- 
markable characteristics of Mr. Glad- 
stone that he is able to attend to large 
political questions, and at the same time 
to master financial details; and it is 
quite true that Mr. Gladstone instructed 
Sir Reginald Welby to communicate 
with the Accountant General of the 
Navy as to what saving could take 
place on the Vote of Credit, assuming 
peace to be assured, and that he noticed 
especially the possibility of saving 
money by paying off ships which had 
been contracted for, but would not in 
the altered circumstances be wanted. 
Mr. Gladstone was quite right. If peace 
had been then assured, we could have 
reduced our liabilities for cruisers and 
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transports, and so have effected the 
saving which he suggested; but other 
liabilities had already been incurred 
which absorbed this contingent saving. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, 
by some confusion of ideas, turned this 
inquiry by the Prime Minister into a 
contrast of his economy as compared 
with assumed Admiralty extravagance. 
There was no question then of actually 
reducing any expenditure. The only 
question was as to the best calculation 
which could be made of the possible 
reductions of expenditure if peace had 
been assured. Peace, as I have said 
before, was not assured; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had no right to 
assume that when the time came I 
should not have acted as vigordusly as 
Mr. Gladstone could have wished in the 
direction of economy. 

The third accusation made against me 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
still more extraordinary. It is this— 

**T am sorry to add that this is notall.... 
I said the Admiralty had exceeded their Esti- 
mate of £2,800,000 by no less than £850,000. 
This is not all due to the increased cost of trans- 
port. It is also due to the fact—although, I 
think, quite rightly—provision was made in 
this £2,800,000 for building or purchasing 40 
torpedo boats, the Admiralty actually omitted 
from that Estimate any provision whatever 
for furnishing these boats with torpedo gear.”’ 
That was naturally received with a con- 
siderable amount of laughter in the 
House; and the Press have, of course, 
taken the impression that there has 
been gross mismanagement by the Ad- 
miralty. For instance, Zhe Globe, the 
next day, said that the Admiralty— 

‘* Mismanaged ina manner as absurd as it 
was gross the public service to which the money 
was applicable. It reads like a passage from a 
burlesque, that the late Government lavished a 
huge sum on the construction of torpedo boats, 
but made no provision for furnishing them with 
torpedoes.” 

Well, my Lords, this is one of the most 
extraordinary mares’ nests I ever came 
across. I will explain in a few minutes 
how this ridiculous mistake occurred. 
When preparations were being made, 
it was found desirable that we should 
get a considerable number of very fast 
boats to carry quick-firing guns, being 
armed with which these boats could 
attack and destroy any of the enemy’s 
torpedo boats which might attack our 
fleets. I should not like to do any 
harm to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in retaliation for his attack upon 
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us; but I should rather like to put him 
on board a boat armed ‘with torpedoes, 
in the position of a lieutenant of the 
Navy, and let one of my gallant friends, 
who were likely to command our squad- 
rons, order him to attack and destroy a 
Russian torpedo boat. What would the 
right hon. Gentleman have done, I 
wonder? A torpedo runs eight feet 
below the water, and a torpedo boat 
draws only six feet of water; and con- 
sequently he could not have possibly 
done any harm with his torpedoes to 
the torpedo boats which he would have 
been sent to attack. It was intended 
that these boats should be used for the 
purpose of attacking the enemy’s boats 
with quick-firing guns; but they were 
ordered of such a class that, if peace 
was assured, they might be utilized as 
torpedo boats, and it will then be neces- 
sary to have torpedo gear for them. 
That is how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has fallen into his error. 
Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says that no provision was made for the 
torpedo gear in our Estimates. I should 
like to know how the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows that. If he had asked me, I 
should have told him that that was one 
of the liabilities which were before me 
at the very time I calculated the charges 
upon the Vote of Credit at the end of 
May, and when I made the calculation 
which I communicated to Mr. Childers. 
Fortunately, I have documentary evi- 
dence here, for in the letter from 
the Accountant General to me, on re- 
ceipt of which my calculations were 
made, he informed me that £162,006 
more might have to be spent for 
the provision of this torpedo gear. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
doubtless fallen into this error inno- 
cently, because he may have taken De- 
partmental Estimates which did not, 
and indeed could not, contain the whole 
of the facts before me. Such a fuss has 
been made about this torpedo gear 
question that I wish to make it quite 
clear. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might ask me why the sum re- 
quired was not put down in the later 
Estimates among the other liabilities. 
The reason was that, being of a frugal 
turn of mind, before settling what kind 
of torpedo gear should be bought for 
these boats, [ thought it desirable that 
a trial should be made, and only after 
the description of the gear had been 
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settled could a reliable Estimate have 
been prepared. 

I have now answered the three alle- 
gations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and, I hope, explained exactly how 
matters stood respecting the Vote of 
Credit for Military and Naval Prepara- 
tions when I made my calculations at 
the end of May. What has been the state 
of things since that time? Would it 
have been right for me to have put any 
check upon the naval preparations 
which were actually going on? I do 
not think I need ask your Lordships to 
answer that question, If it would have 
been right for me to make any change 
in that expenditure, how does it happen 
that last night Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment asked for a Vote for the whole of 
the 35,000 men which the late Govern- 
ment intended to ask for when the ques- 
tion between this country and Russia 
was in its most critical state? Expendi- 
ture, of course, went on, and every day 
rendered it more and more impossible to 
effect any economy. Therefore, when 
the end of the month of June came, I 
was not surprised to hear that the whole 
power of economizing was gone, and 
that, in all probability, expenditure 
would have to be incurred in excess of 
the Vote of Credit. By the courtesy 
of Lord George Hamilton, I have seen 
Papers which give me some idea of the 
state of the liabilities at the present 
time, and I believe that the excess ex- 
penditure on the Vote of Credit for 
Naval and Military Preparations may 
be about 400,000. I should think, my 
Lords, it will probably be more, because 
of the expenses in regard to cruisers 
which have been manned and fitted 
abroad. That is a source of increased 
expenditure which will probably swell 
that sum of £400,000, and which would 
have been almost entirely stopped if 
peace had been assured at the end of 
May last. My Lords, if preparations 
for war continue during more than 
three months—a condition of things 
which places extraordinary responsi- 
bility upon the Admiralty, upon which 
Department the main work would have 
fallen if war had broken out, with the 
serious duty of protecting our enormous 
Mercantile Marine—it must be expected 
that Estimates made three months ago 
under the expectation that the conditiun 
of uncertainty would have shortly 
ceased will be exceeded. 
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Having dealt with that part of the 
Vote of Credit allotted to Naval and 
Military Preparations, I come to the 
Vote of £500,000 for Transport Charges 
in the Soudan and Upper Egypt. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that some excesses of expenditure were 
to be expected in consequence of the 
unsettled state of foreign affairs, for 
which no one could be blamed, and I 
presume that he meant to refer to these 
charges for transport. According to 
the statement which I have received 
from Lord George Hamilton, I believe 
there is expected to be a further charge 
of either £200,000 or £300,000 in re- 
spect of the Transport Vote. I have 
already explained the degree of respon- 
sibility which rests upon the Admiralty 
in respect to it, and I understand part 
of this excess has been caused by the 
expenditure in India for the transport 
of the Indian Contingent, with which 
the Admiralty have nothing to do, 
having been larger than was expected. 
I have only to observe, generally, that 
in May last I had no reason to suppose 
that the Vote of £500,000 would be 
exceeded. I will also say that I believe 
there isno Government Office which has 
done its work better than the Transport 
Department of the Admiralty, which 
was for many years under the di- 
rection of a distinguished officer, Sir 
William Mends, who was worthily suc- 
ceeded by Sir Francis Sullivan. These 
officers have been assisted by a valuable 
public servant, Mr. Baughan. In the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882 and the 
iden Expedition of 1884 that Depart- 
ment did its duty in such a way as to 
elicit the highest commendation from 
the Naval and Military Commanders-in- 
Chief. Where I find that a Department 
is well conducted, it is my habit to re- 
pose complete confidence in it; and this 
is especially necessary in respect to the 
engagement of freight, where prompti- 
tude in dealing with tenders is very 
necessary, both for efficiency and eco- 
nomy. On a recent occasion some at- 
tacks that were made upon the Depart- 
ment were triumphantly disposed of in 
the House of Commons, and I have 
every confidence that the Department 
has done its work well on the present 
occasion. 

The excess upon the Vote for the 
Soudan and Upper Egypt and upon 
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that for Naval and Military Preparations 
accounts, as far as I can calculate, for 
£700,000 out of the £850,000 which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
was the whole estimated excess upon 
the Vote of Credit. With regard to the 
£150,000 difference between those sums, 
your Lordships will be surprised when 
I explain that I believe it to consist of 
an Estimate, I do not know how framed, 
up to March, 1886, for the maintenance 
of a larger Force than that which was 
calculated would be kept in Egypt when 
the ordinary Estimates for the year 
were prepared. That Estimate may, or 
may not, be correct; because it is very 
difficult tosay what Force may or may not 
be required in Egypt during the rest of 
the year. If it be true that the Mahdi 
is no longer alive, that may, of course, 
make a great difference as to the num- 
ber of British troops to be kept on the 
Frontier. But, however this may be, I 
cannot understand how the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could suppose that 
this charge could properly be put 
against the Vote of Credit, which can 
be used for two purposes only—namely 
—I am quoting the words of the Vote— 
first, ‘‘for Remaining Charges in the 
Soudan and Upper Egypt,” and, second, 
“for Special Naval and Military Pre- 
parations.”’ 

My Lords, I have finished what I have 
to say upon these details; but I beg to 
impress upon your Lordships that the 
real question is, whether the expenditure 
incurred by the Admiralty under the 
powers given to us by the Vote of Credit 
has been rightly or wrongly incurred ; 
whether the country will have, or would 
have had, if war had taken place, the 
money’s worth for the outlay ; whether 
I, as the responsible Minister, have taken 
such pains as I could, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to order what was 
necessary, and what was necessary only ; 
or, whether I have improperly adminis- 
tered the Vote of Credit, and misused 
the responsibility which Parliament has 
placed upon my shoulders? I beg to 
express my thanks to the First. Lord of 
the Admiralty for having announced that 
Her Majesty’s Government had deferred 
their decision whether any, and, if any, 
what kind of inquiry should take place 
until after my statement of to-night. I 
have to say, then, that in my opinion 
this is not a Departmental question at 
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all. The person responsible is the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not satisfied with 
the explanation I have given, let them 
formulate their charges against me—let 
the Government appoint a Committee of 
the best and most impartial men, who 
are qualified to judge of the question, 
and who are accustomed to the manage- 
ment of large affairs. There are men, 
both in this and the other House of 
Parliament, who have filled the same 
Office which I have just left, and are 
quite unconnected with the late Govern- 
ment; and I shall be ready, and even 
desirous and anxious, to offer to such a 
Committee any explanation in my power. 
I do not for a moment say that, in deal- 
ing with the various pressing matters 
which arose day by day and demanded 
immediate decision, affecting, as they did, 
the protection of our enormous com- 
meree in the event of war, I may not 
have acted hastily, or that I may not 
have made mistakes ; but I repeat that, 
with regard to any such cases, I am ready 
to give every explanation in my power, 
and I am willing to abide by the opi- 
nion of those who are qualified to judge 
of the validity of such charges. 

My Lords, I have now concluded the 
observations I have to make upon the 
statements of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer which refer to the naval portion 
of the Vote of Credit. But I am obliged 
to allude to a remark which he has made, 
touching the Army portion of the Vote. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 

“The War Office share ”—of the Vote of Cre- 

dit—“ was to include £200,000, to be expended 
in the defence of coaling stations and commer- 
cial harbours; an item for which, in spite of its 
great importance and in spite of the pledges 
given to Parliament last. December by the First 
Lord and the Secretary to the Admiralty, no 
provision had been made in the Army Esti- 
mates.” 
My Lords, I heard this remark with 
astonishment, for I was under the im- 
pression that, in accordance with the 
assurances given to Parliament by me 
in December last, and the programme 
which had been approved, and, I believe, 
laid before Parliament, a considerable 
sum had been takenin the ordinary Army 
Estimates of the year for the defences 
of coaling stations. In order to satisfy 
my mind upon the matter I inquired at 
the War Office, and received the infor- 
mation which I will read— 
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Estimates, 1885-6. 


Coaling stations abroad. 
Provided in Vote 12 





(normal). Guns, &c. . £134,600 
Submarine Mining and 
Stores and Ships . 20,000 £154,600 
In Vote 13, Works . 43,750 
Total - £198,350 





So that, so far from no provision having 
been made, a sum of nearly £200,000 
has been provided in the ordinary Army 
Estimates for the defence of coaling sta- 
tions abroad. The additional sum which 
was to be applied from the Vote of Credit 
was, I understood, to be for the purpose 
of such additional provision as might 
be desirable in the immediate prospect 
of war. As regards the defence of com- 
mercial harbours, I have only to observe 
that I gave no pledge in the statement 
I made in your Lordships’ House last 
December—my only observation on the 
subject was that it was under the con- 
sideration of the several Departments 
concerned, and that if the main responsi- 
bility of protecting those harboursshould 
be placed upon the Navy I might have 
to propose an addition to the Naval 
Estimates for that purpose. 

My Lords, when I gave Notice, on 
Friday last, of the remarks which I 
should have to submit to your Lord- 
ships to-night, I did not expect that I 
should have to trouble you with any ob- 
servations, excepting those which I have 
now concluded, upon the statements 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; but my noble Friend the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll), in his elo- 
quent speech on that evening, made cer- 
tain remarks as to the naval policy of 
the late Government upon which, out 
of respect for him, I am bound to offer 
some observations. I know that my 
noble Friend’s remarks were not made 
in any spirit other than friendly towards 
myself personally. I cannot suppose 
that he is really a hostile critic of his 
old Colleagues generally ; and therefore 
I trust he will be glad to receive an 
assurance from me that there is no real 
foundation for his impression that the 
statement I made in your Lordships’ 
House last December, explaining the 
additions which the late Government 
proposed to make in this year’s Estimates 
for Shipbuilding, indicated that there 
had been any differences of opinion 
among us upon the maintenance of the 
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naval supremacy of Great Britain. I 
am glad of this opportunity of stating 
that there was no difference of opinion 
between myself and Mr. Childers, the 
late Chancellorofthe Exchequer, with re- 
spect to the Navy. Indeed, I have been in 
constant communication with him during 
the past five years, and we are quite in 
accord on the subject, and I can also 
assure my noble Friend that there never 
was any such disagreement between Mr. 
Gladstone and myself. On no occasion 
during the five years I was First Lord 
of the Admiralty has Mr. Gladstone de- 
clined to accede to the proposals which 
I considered it my duty to make on the 
subject of increased expenditure upon 
the Navy. In fact, it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that there was any disagree- 
ment between the Members of the late 
Government upon this question. 

As my connection with the Navy has 
come to an end, I can speak to-night 
with greater freedom than I have been 
able to do heretofore with regard to the 

licy of the late Government and of the 

ate Board of Admiralty as to the build- 
ing of ships. In 1880, when the late 
Government came into Office, we found 
the naval supremacy of this country in 
respect to ships perfectly secure for the 
present; but we also found that, with 
regard to the future, matters were not so 
satisfactory, because our powerful friend 
and neighbour France, in the exercise 
of her undoubted right, and for every 
good reasons, was building a great many 
armour-plated ships, and their number 
was greater than that of those we were 
building ourselves. We found, more- 
over, that France was superior to us 
in respect, not to the number or the 
armament, but to the speed of their 
cruisers. I do not say this with a desire 
to throw any blame upon the Board of 
Admiralty which preceded ours. It is 
impossible for me to say that they would 
not have pursued, if they had remained in 
Office, exactly the same policy which we 
have pursued and with equal success, 
and therefore I have no reason to blame 
them. I am simply stating facts. This 
having been the state of the case, I 
might have come to Parliament with a 
story of the neglected state of the Navy 
under our Predecessors, have been 
praised to the skies by all the military 
papers, and have spent a large sum of 
money in ordering at once a great num- 
ber of ships. I deliberately abstained 
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from doing this. I did not wish to throw 
any blame on our Predecessors, as I 
have said before ; but I had another and 
a stronger reason for not stating the case 
publicly then. I did not want to pro- 
claim our condition to the world, for 
if I had done so we might have been 
placed in an awkward position as regards 
our future supremacy at sea; for it would 
have been quite competent for our friends 
on the other sideof the Channel to say— 
“We now know in what state the Eng- 
lish Navy is, and we have only to in- 
crease our expenditure to keep up our 
strength to theirs.” That would have 
defeated the object I had in view. 

In order that your Lordships may feel 
satisfied that this description of our 
policy is not an afterthought, or invented 
for the occasion, I may mention that in 
1881, when I was asked by the Royal 
Commission upon the Defences of the 
Colonies and ;Trade to appear before 
them, I gave my opinion respecting the 
general condition of the Navy, and I 
stated then frankly the circumstances of 
the case, and explained that the policy 
of the Admiralty was to increase very 
considerably the number of armour- 
plated ships and of fast cruisers. My 
Lords, that has been done steadily and 
gradually since. Year by year, as Mem- 
bers of the other House know very well, 
the money spent upon shipbuilding has 
been increased, and year by year we 
have laid down more armour-plated 
ships and more fast cruisers; and when 
public opinion was roused upon this sub- 
ject, Iam bound to say long after the 
Board of Admiralty were aware of the 
facts and were engaged in dealing 
practically with them, we gladly took 
advantage of the feeling for the purpose 
of adding considerably to the rate of ex- 
penditure. As I was satisfied, by care- 
fully watching the progress made in the 
construction of ships of war abroad, that 
there,was no immediate risk, I believe 
we were right in moving gradually and 
in accordance with public opinion. In 
my view, in a country where the Govern- 
ment depends upon the support of the 
House of Parliament elected by the 
people, it is not safe for any Administra- 
tion to undertake large expenditure in 
advance of the general feeling of the 
people. 

That has been our policy, and now I 
ask your Lordships to consider what the 
result has been. The result has been 
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what whereas five years ago the number 
of armour-plated ships and fast cruisers 
building was very limited, that number 
has largely increased. At the end of 
1880 there were seven armour-plated 
ships under construction, all in Govern- 
ment Dockyards. At the present time, 
there are building 10 armour-plated 
ships, and to these may be added five 
belted cruisers, which should beincluded, 
because they are fully equal to many 
foreign iron-clads. Therefore, there are 
15 armour-plated ships building, eight 
by contract and seven in the Dockyards, 
as against seven in the year 1880. I 
may just mention that during the period 
of which I am speaking France has 
commenced only five armour-plated ships, 
and not one of these is advanced so far 
as those we laid down at the same time. 
As regards fast cruisers, in 1880 there 
were only three being built. At the pre- 
sent time we have 13, without including 
two armed despatch vessels. Very few 
ships of the same class are being built 
in France. These are a few important 
facts showing the policy of the Admiralty 
andthe condition in which we now stand, 
which is very different from our position 
of five years ago. I hopethese remarks 
will satisfy my noble Friend that our 
policy has been consistent throughout. 
We have done quietly, without talking 
about it, what we intended to do five 
years ago, and we only took advantage 
of public opinion to increase the rate of 
our progress. 

When the discussions in the Press to 
which the noble Duke alluded were 
going on last autumn I happened to 
be abroad, on a mission which I did 
not seek myself, and my acceptance of 
which I regret. I do not think I should 
have advised that the special statement, 
which it became my duty to make to 
this House last December, should 
have been made in that manner, and 
at that time. I am ready to admit 
that it may have given the impression 
that there was a change of policy—an 
impression which might not have been 
given if some other manner of putting 
our case before the public had been 
adopted. I was away, as I have said, 
at that time, and I was not personally 
responsible for this; but it made no 
difference as to the real facts of the 
case. 

As respects the class of ships we have 
built, I will just say that we have avoided 
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building such very large ships as have 
been built, for example, by the Italian 
Government. I will also say a word 
about the record of naval construction. 
Some years ago I read that our lunatic 
asylums were largely filled by persons 
whose minds had been abantud by 
questions of religion and of currency. 
I almost think we are not unlikely to 
have shortly to add another dangerous 
subject to those two—namely, the cal- 
culation of tonnage as a test of progress 
in the construction of ships; for there 
is almost as much to be said about the 
question, ‘‘ What is a ton?” as about 
the question, ‘‘ What is a pound?” I 
will only observe now that I am well 
aware of the objections to our present 
system of calculation, and I have only 
abstained from altering it because, in 
doing so, I should have laid myself open 
to the imputation of casting blame upon 
my Predecessors in Office—for the result 
would have given the impression that 
they had done less than was supposed 
in the building of ships. My Lords, my 
practical conclusion is, that whether we 
take the returns of tons, which has been 
our system, or of percentages of pro- 
gress, which is the French system—they 
do not really help us much. There 
are three stages in the building of a 
ship which cannot mislead anyone — 
first, when a ship is laid down; next, 
when a ship is launched, which shows 
she must have made considerable pro- 
gress ; and, lastly, when she is ready for 
sea. These are the points to which my 
attention has been mainly directed with 
respect to the rate of progress of our 
own and of foreign ships. 

My Lords, I wish to say a word or 
two as to the Fleet now mancuvring 
under the command of Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby, for I have heard some remarks 
passed on its constitution. The Board 
of Admiralty never for a moment ima- 
gined that it could be supposed that the 
constitution of that Fleet was the consti- 
tution our Squadrons would assume in 
the event of war. Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
is one of the best and most capable 
officers in the Service to conduct the 
important experiments we desired to 
make ; and it was for that special pur- 
pose that the ships of all classes were 
collected and placed under the command 
of Sir Geoffrey Hornby, leaving to him 
full discretion to distribute them as he 
pleased for experimental purposes. 
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In what I have said, my Lords, with 
regard to the policy of the Board of 
Admiralty, I should not do justice to 
my own feelings if I were not to put 
aside all claim to personal merit in the 
matter. I had the advantage of the 
assistance of my noble and gallant 
Friend (Lord Alcester) and other naval 
officers of great ability and devotion to 
the Public Service. Iam glad to have 
this opportunity of testifying in the 
highest terms to the eminent qualities 
of Sir Cooper Key, who during the five 
years I was in Office filled the important 
position of Senior Naval Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to the great advantage of the 
Public Service. I have seen it asked in 
the newspapers, and I believe the same 
thing has been said at the Military 
Clubs—‘‘ Why on earth do you naval 
officers stop at the Admiralty, when you 
know that the Navy is managed in a 
way you do not like? Why do you not 
give your opinions and leave the civi- 
lians to their own devices?”’ I think 
what I have said will be an answer to 
those observations. During my adminis- 
tration the Naval Lords supported the 
First Lord of the Admiralty with the 
utmost loyalty, and with the most per- 
fect freedom from political or personal 
bias; and I am sure I am not misin- 
terpreting their feelings when I say 
that they have done so because they 
knew that I was determined, in general 
accordance with their views, to insure 
the naval supremacy of this country. 
I challenge a comparison at the present 
time of the position of Great Britain 
in respect of ships ready for service and 
building with the position in which this 
country has stood in recent times. Your 
Lordships know very well that many 
years ago England had a large prepon- 
derance in the old sailing line-of-battle 
ships. The introduction of steam equal- 
ized matters, and again all nations were 
put upon an equality for a time when 
armour-plating was introduced; but I 
will venture to say that the naval 
supremacy of this country is more 
firmly established now than it has been 
at any former time since the introduc- 
tion of steam into shipbuilding. In 
saying this as to the strength of the 
Navy in ships, I hope your Lordships 
will not suppose that, in my opinion, 
the ships of the British Navy form its 
real and its greatest strength. It is not 
in ships, but in officers and men, that 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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the real strength of our magnificent 
Navy consists. I venture to assert that 
never in the history of England have 
our officers and men been more tho- 
roughly instructed, animated by a 
higher spirit of discipline, or better 
able to maintain the honour of the 
British Flag whenever they may be 
called upon to do so in any part of the 
world. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (The 
Earl of Harrowzsy): My Lords, on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government I 
wish at once to express my regret, and 
that of my Colleagues, that the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Northbrook) 
should think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had intended to make a per- 
sonal attack upon him with regard to 
this large question affecting the Admi- 
ralty. It is the very last thing we should 
do, and after being in Office so very short 
a time it would be impossible to assail in 
a hasty and rash manner the reputation 
and character of the noble Earl, who 
has rendered such distinguished services 
to the country, and who is justly en- 
titled to the respect of every man in it, 
by reason of the high character which 
he holds. I think that the tone and in- 
tention of the speech of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has been very much misun- 
derstood by the noble Earl, and that there 
was no such intention on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as the 
noble Earl imputes to him. Iam sure 
that my right hon. Friend did not make 
any personal attack either upon the 
noble Earl or upon any one of his Col- 
leagues. He‘expressly said—‘‘I cannot 
say at present whoistoblame.” I hope 
that the noble Earl will receive my as- 
surance that at the present time no 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
wishes to assail him, or any officers of 
his late Department. My right hon. 
Friend said that Her Majesiy’s Govern- 
ment reserved their opinion on this 
serious and grave question for the pre- 
sent, and that they neither attacked nor 
assailed any single individual. I am 
not so very much surprised at the tone 
the noble Earl adopted, when I see that 
he puts the issue on such false and mis- 
taken grounds as hehasdone. He says 
that the expenditure in excess of the 
Vote of Credit was right and proper, and 
he maintains that that is the question. 
That is not the question in the slightest 
degree raised by my right hon. Friend 
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in his Budget Speech in the House of 


Commons. The question is a perfectly 
different one. We do not give any 
opinion whatever on the subject of the 
expenditure, and we neither say that it 
was right or wrong, nor excessive or de- 
ficient. We do not go into that ques- 
tion, or enter into the subject of the ad- 
ministration of the Vote at all. The 
question we do raise is one of great 
gravity—namely, whether the financial 
control and the accounting arrangements 
in the Board of Admiralty have been 
efficient or not. That is the point raised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
I will remind the noble Earl that my 
right hon. Friend did not rake up this 
matter for the purpose of making any 
attack upon anyone, either upon him 
or his Government; but it was forced 
upon his notice by his being compelled 
to bring forward a Budget on behalf of 
the new Government. The fact came 
under the notice of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when composing his 
Budget. Mr. Childers, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his speech 
on the Budget, observed of the Vote 
of Credit for £11,000,000 that only 
£9,000,000 would be wanting, and that 
there was a surplus of £2,000,000. Of 
that £9,000,000, £3,000,000 were de- 
voted tothe Navy. From that it was 
necessary to deduct £200,000 allotted to 
the Army for coaling stations and com- 
mercial harbours, and the remaining 
£2,800,000 was allotted to the Navy. 
That was the statement made by Mr. 
Childers in his Budget Speech. The 
new Government received their Seals on 
the 24th of June; but, by a curious legal 
arrangement, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was unable to execute any legal 
functions of his Department until July 3 
—a very inconvenient arrangement. 
As soon as that inconvenience was got 
over, Lord George Hamilton took pos- 
session of the Admiralty, and began to 
inquire into the administration of the 
Vote of Credit in connection with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. What 
did he find? When he made inquiries, 
he was assured that all the liabilities 
under the Vote of Credit amounted to 
£2,874,000. That was much the same 
as stated by Mr. Childers, with the ex- 
ception of being £74,000 more. It must 
be borne in mind that the whole finance 
of both Governments, both Liberal and 
Conservative, was based upon the accu- 
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racy of those figures, as to what re- 
mained to the good of this Vote of 
Credit. Both the Liberal and the Con- 
servative Chancellors of the Exchequer 
consulted the Admiralty as to the con- 
sumption of the Vote of Credit, and 
both were assured that only £2,800,000 
would be required. When Lord George 
Hamilton found that there would be an 
excess of £74,000, he communicated the 
fact to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Lord George Hamilton thought 
that it would be better to inquire still 
more closely into the matter, and he 
was then told that there was a further 
liability of £350,000. That induced 
him to push his inquiries further, and 
in another week’s time he was able to 
ascertain that that £350,000 had risen 
to £700,000. A few days more showed 
that, instead of the sum of £2,800,000 
announced by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to have been expended by 
the Admiralty out of the Vote of Credit, 
no less than £952,000 more, or nearly 
another £1,000,000, had been spent. I 
have studied these details of gradation 
in order to show the extreme difficulty 
which my noble Friend had in ascer- 
taining the real financial position of the 
Admiralty ; and I venture to say it is 
somewhat strange that the Admiralty 
was not left in a position to afford that 
full information which the noble Earl 
the late First Lord states that he had in 
his breast with regard to these financial 
matters. I cannot help thinking that 
the revelations which have been made 
point to avery loose arrangement and 
great defects in the Department. It 
does seem extraordinary that it should 
take three weeks’ pressing before the 
Head of a great Department can find 
out that the Department was under a 
liability of nearly £1,000,000 more than 
had been publicly stated. After the 
speech of the noble Earl opposite, I 
think I ought to give in a few words 
the exact statement now made to my 
noble Friend at the head of the Admi- 
ralty as to this deficit of £952,000. First 
of all, as to the excess which was re- 
ported to him on his assumption of 
Office-—— 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK asked 
where did the noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton) obtain the information ? 

Tut LORD PRIVY SEAL: This 
Paper has been officially given to the 
First Lord. . 
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Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: By 
whom ? 

Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL: I do 
not know, therefore I cannot give the 
noble Earl the name; but, no doubt, 
my noble Friend will be happy to sup- 
ply the name to the noble Earl. I will 
give four sets of figures to your Lord- 
ships. The first excess which was re- 
ported to my noble Friend was that of 
£74,991 for further liabilities contingent 
and unavoidable. I may say that this 
excess is totally unprovided for in the 
Estimate or in the Vote of Credit, and 
falls due within the financial year. My 
first figure of items of excess ascertained 
is £16,000 for special gratuities to seamen 
and Marines—as promised to the Army 
—for their work in Egypt and their ser- 
vicesin the Soudan. My second figure is 
£25,000, and that excess is due to the 
balance still owing on the contract for the 
purchase of the submarine cable for the 
Baltic, and is in addition to the sum of 
£190,000 provided for in Mr. Childers’ 
Estimate. My third figure of excess is 
£127,000, being the cost of arming the 
40 torpedo boats ordered by the late 
Government. The excess is in addition 
toasum of £500,000 provided for the 
torpedo boats themselves in Mr. Chil- 
ders’ Estimate. I ought to state that 
the Naval Members of the present Board 
of Admiralty all agree that torpedo boats 
are almost useless without torpedo fit- 
tings ; and, as far as we are able to ascer- 
tain, that was the opinion of the pro- 
fessional Members of the late Board. 
The fourth set of figures which I give 
is that of £710,000, in addition to 
£1,000,000 taken in Mr. Childers’ Esti- 
mate, for the liabilities actually incurred 
upon transport ; or, rather, I should say 
that £510,000 represents the liabilities 
actually incurred for transport before 
the present Government took Office, and 
£200,000 the amount which will pro- 
bably be required in order to bring home 
the troops from Egypt, in consequence 
of the action of the late Government. 
This £710,000, I repeat, is in addition 
to the £1,000,000, which was stated in 
Mr. Childers’ speech. The total excess, 
therefore, over the Vote of Credit as- 
signed to the Navy comes to the figure 
of £952,991. I will say, however, that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty hopes 
to reduce that sum by, probably, 
£100,000, by selling submarine cables 
and other such matters. I ought also to 
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say, while upon this subject, that my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty has had great satisfaction in 
being able to reduce the expenditure on 
transports by about £281,000 monthly, 
with regard to some he is able to dis- 
charge. Otherwise the bill would have 
been larger still. That is a short state- 
ment of the accounts that have been 
placed in the hands of the present Go- 
vernment, and I think your Lordships 
will feel that it was a serious picture that 
was laid before the present Government. 
We blame no one; we do not go into the 
question of how these errors in the ad- 
ministration of that Vote of Credit was 
made. We do not go into the merits 
and demerits of the expenditure of the 
Vote of Credit; but being face to face 
with these extraordinary disclosures, for 
such I am bound to call them, we think 
it absolutely necessary that there should 
be some Parliamentary inquiry into the 
subject. If they can be explained away 
satisfactorily, no one will rejoice more 
than Her Majesty’s present Ministers ; 
but it is absolutely essential that the 
absence of financial control which has 
resulted in the relation of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty with his Department, 
with liabilities amounting to £950,000 
over and above what they were repre- 
sented by his Predecessor—that this state 
of things should be thoroughly examined 
into by Parliament. My Lords, I will 
not trouble you with any longer state- 
ment. All I will venture to say is, that 
Her Majesty’s Government feel that 
economy is most necessary in the present 
time of severe distress and industrial 
suffering. We feel that economy is one 
of our first duties; but, as men of busi- 
ness, we feel that it is hopeless to expect 
to secure economy in our great Depart- 
ments unless there be a thoroughly good 
system of accounts in those Departments. 
It, therefore, becomes for us a very, very 
solemn duty to see that a perfectly good 
system of accounts is established in this 
great Department, if it is true that it 
does not exist. I confess, my Lords, 
that the statement of facts I have laid 
before you leads me to think that there 
must have been some slackness some- 
where. Either the system is faulty, or 
the supervision of it is faulty, or the 
system is not worked out properly— 
where the screw may be loose I cannot 
say ; but, in the face of the statements I 
have made, I think your Lordships will 
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with me we are right in having 
settled that Parliamentary inquiry in the 
interests of all Parties ought to be made ; 
and I confess my own opinion upon this 
has been still further strengthened by 
hearing the statement of my noble 
Friend opposite, which shows a great 
number of discrepancies from the state- 
ment which we have received and 
which is now before the House. We 
have dealt with this question with a 
total absence of anything like personal 
feeling, and simply with a desire to 
do what is right, honourable, and best 
in a grave and very serious state of 
things. 

Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH sgaid, 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Northbrook) was very candid, now that 
he was no longer hampered by official 
harness. He had broken loose, and he 
had told them that he had not been alto- 
gether satisfied with the condition of 
things at the Admiralty for a long time. 
If that were so, why had the noble Earl 
not attempted to mend them during his 
five years of Office? He (the Earl of 
Ravensworth) concurred with the Go- 
vernment in the necessity of Parliamen- 
tary inquiry into the matter. Votes of 
Credit were naturally, as a rule, asked for 
in times of emergency, and were granted 
with a little want of care as to how they 
were to be spent. He would point out 
that an audit did not interfere with the 
action of a Department at a time of 
emergency, but was merely a history, 
compiled afterwards, of that action. 
What he wanted to know was, what 
steps were taken by the Admiralty to 
satisfy the country that the Vote had 
been properly expended, and with a 
due regard to its interests? One great 
source of expenditure was labour in the 
Dockyards, and the system of checking 
the bill for labour by the Admiralty left 
a great deal to be desired. Unless the 
Admiralty were determined to weed ob- 
solete ships out of the Channel Squadron, 
we should continue liable to the charge 
of being content with a paper Fleet. 
The Committee on which he served last 
year could not help seeing that there 
was room for still further inquiry as to 
the constitution of the Admiralty, and 
the administration of the Dockyards. 
The country certainly ought to be 
satisfied that steamers taken up for 
transport had been obtained on reason- 
able terms, in a favourable market, and 
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that money’s worth had been obtained 
for the money expended. 
Motion agreed to. 
EARLDOM OF MAR RESTITUTION 
BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


On Motion, that the Lords following 
be named of the Committee :— 


L. Chancellor. L. Rosebery. 
L. Privy Seal. L. Penzance. 
D. Bedford. L. Moncreiff. 
M. Bute. L. Coleridge. 
E. Sydney. L. Blackburn. 
E. Redesdale. L. Watson. 

E. Selborne. L. Bramwell. 
L. Hopetoun. L. FitzGerald. 
L. Ker. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he did 
not wish to enter into the question of 
the constitution of the Committee; but 
he thought it very desirable that it 
should contain some Peer who was con- 
versant with the facts of the case, and 
competent to represent certain inte- 
rests. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that this was a Bill moved from the 
opposite side of the House, and it was 
difficult to discuss it in the entire ab- 
sence of the Party opposite; but he 
should have imagined that all interests 
were duly represented in the Committee 
as nominated. It would be better for 
his noble Friend to give Notice of any 
alteration he desired. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that the Committee 
could receive explanations or informa- 
tion from others than Members, and he 
did not see any necessity to increase the 
number. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
what he desired was simply for the pur- 
pose of giving public satisfaction. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Committee to meet on Wednesday 
the 22nd instant, at Two o’clock, and to 
appoint their own Chairman. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn — Lord 
Arthur Hill, for County of Down. 

Suprpity—considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
vice Estimates — Crass IV. — Epvcation, 
Scrence, anp Art; Votes1, 2, 11 ; Crass ILI. 
—Law anv Justice ; Votes 5 to 16, 18 to 20; 
Crass VI.—Non-Errective anp CHARITABLE 
Services; Vote 1. 

Resolutions [July 13] reported. 

Private Brut (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Rathmines and Rathgar Township. 

Pur.ic Brrus—Ordered—First Reading—Mar- 
riages (Saint John Cowley) * [234]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 
2)* [212]; Ecclesiastical Commissioners * 

227). 

2 ee ST Jurisdiction (Term of 
Imprisonment) * [180]—n.P.; Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers) [99]—x. Pp. 

Committee—Report—Public Health (Members 
and Officers) [114]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Pole- 
hampton Estates* [216]; Cholera Hospitals 
(Ireland) * [231], and passed. 

Report—Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* [207}; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Public Health 
Act) (No. 1)* [162]; Metropolis (Hughes 
Fields, Deptford) Provisional Order Confir- 
mation * [205]; Metropolis (Tabard Street, 
Newington) Provisional Order Confirmation * 


(204). 

Considered as amended—Copyhold Enfranchise- 
ment [26]. 

Third Reading—Post Office Sites * [193], and 
passed. 


Withdrawn — Law of Evidence (Criminal 


Cases) * [65]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
emenigetens 
RATHMINES AND RATHGAR TOWN- 
SHIP BILL [Lords] (by Order.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 11 (Persons qualified to vote 
for Commissioners). 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
rose for the purpose of moving the first 
Amendment which — on the 
Paper in his name. It was not the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
yesterday, but a further Amendment, 
which would precede the one he had in- 
tended to move. The original Amend- 
ment preposed to omit the words “to 
the yearly value of ten pounds,” and the 
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clause would then provide that the 
electors should consist of all male per- 
sons of full age who were rated to the 
Rathmines and Rathgar Township rate. 
The Amendment which he now proposed 
to move, in the first instance, would, if 
accepted by the House, substitute the 
‘‘poor”’ rate for the Rathmines and 
Rathgar Township rate. His object 
was to leave out the annual £10 ratal 
value which existed in Rathmines and 
Rathgar, and some other townships. The 
franchise of the Irish townships was not 
uniform; and in some of the townships 
immediately adjoining Rathmines and 
Rathgar it was only about one-half 
what it was in the township of Rath- 
mines and Rathgar itself. Now, the 
£10 ratal franchise which existed in 
the Irish towns was about equivalent 
to a £20 franchise in this country, 
the difference between the ratal and 
the rental value in the Irish towns 
being very much greater than in 
England ; and it was computed that a 
nominal £10 ratal in Ireland was about 
equivalent, in the majority of cases, to 
an £18 rental in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. The majority of Members 
in that House were now committed to a 
reduction both of the Municipal and 
Parliamentary franchise in Ireland ; and 
he believed that more than one-half 
of the Members in the House had, at 
one time or other, voted in favour of 
that principle. As one of the Members 
of the Royal Commission, over which, 
indeed, he had had the honour to pre- 
side, he had become acquainted, through 
the evidence adduced before it, with the 
pressing character of the evils which 
now existed in Ireland with regard to 
municipal representation, and of the 
necessity which existed for a reduction 
in the borough franchise. He was not 
able to refer in detail to the statements 
eontained in the Report of the Commis- 
sion, nor did he think that he would 
be justified in referring in detail to the 
evidence given before the Commission, 
inasmuch as the Report of the Commis- 
sion and the evidence were not yet in 
the hands of the House. He hoped, 
however, that the Report would be 
issued in the course of a few days. 
Under those circumstances, he was only 
justified in stating to the House the im- 
ression which the evidence given be- 
ore the Commission had produced upon 
his own mind. The evidence of witness 
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after witness given before the Commis- 
sion—and he was bound to say that it 
was most uniform evidence—the evi- 
dence of witnesses belonging to every 
political Party from all parts of Ireland 
was of the strongest possible kind as to 
the effect of the very high franchise 
which at present existed in the Irish 
townships. The statement which was 
heard everywhere was that the franchise 
was limited to a certain class of people, 
by whom the representatives returned 
to the Irish municipalities were only 
capable of being elected. The effect in 
regard to the Town Commissionerships 
was to place the entire power, so far as 
election and administration was con- 
cerned, in the hands of a small ring of 
persons, upon whom the general public 
opinion of the locality could have no 
bearing whatever. The result of that 
was seen in the extreme difficulty which 
there was of securing a proper adminis- 
tration of the Sanitary Laws in the Irish 
townships, and in the fact that the death 
rate in the Irish towns was three-fold 
that of the rural districts in Ireland. 
With regard to this particular Bill, the 
Rathmines and Rathgar Town Commis- 
sioners had taken objection to it at the 
last moment. It was a subject to which 
he had. paid attention for some years; 
but this particular case had only been 
brought before him in a prominent way 
in the recent inquiry. He said that by 
way of explanation to the House for not 
having taken this action before. If the 
Bill related to an English town, or to 
an English Local Board District, there 
would have been a Report made upon 
it, going through the Bill clause by 
clause, by the Local Government Board. 
But in Ireland that was not the case. 
The Local Government Board in Ire- 
land was not in the habit of reporting 
generally upon Irish Private Bills, but 
only upon specific points brought before 
them. The Irish Local Government 
Board did not report on Private Bills 
clause by clause in the way in which 
Private Bills were reported upon by the 
Local Government Board in England, or 
by the Board of Trade, where they related 
to improvements concerning trade, or by 
the Home Office under the system lately 
introduced by his hon. Friend the late 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. H. H. Fowler). A 
Report, however, was made to his right 
hon, Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
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Means (Sir Arthur Otway) by the Local 
Government Board of Ireland to the 
effect that an application was made by 
the promoters for a Bill without the 
sanction or approval of the Board; but 
the Secretary of the Board intimated 
that the Board were not aware of any 
objection to the proposals contained in 
the Bill. That Report, he might say, 
had regard to the financial proposals 
contained in the Bill. The Local Go- 
vernment Board of Ireland did not con- 
sider the merits of the scheme contained 
in a Private Bill, nor did they express 
approval or disapproval in this particular 
case of the provision to re-enact the £10 
ratal franchise. There was no Report 
from any Public Department in Ireland 
which could be referred to the Chairman 
of Ways and Means. The ordinary 
qualification — the qualification in the 
case of the majority of Irish towns—was 
a £5 rating franchise, which was about 
equal to a rental of £9 or £10. The 
qualification in one case was as low as 
£4; but he believed that the average 
qualification was £5. In Kingstown he 
fancied that it was £4; but, at all 
events, if an inquiry were made hon. 
Members would find that £5 was the 
qualification in a majority of cases for 
the election of Town Commissioners. 
The Royal Commission of which he was 
a Member took some evidence upon that 
point, and he had the opportunity of 
seeing and hearing the able and excel- 
lent Secretary of the Rathgar and Rath- 
mines Town Commissioners. That gen- 
tleman said to the Commission, in the 
course of his examination, that there 
had been certain complaints in Rath- 
mines and Rathgar in regard to the 
over-representation of property as com- 
pared with the representation of the in- 
habitants generally. The Town Com- 
mission, of course, was not prepared 
to admit the fact; but it was acknow- 
ledged that such a complaint had been 
made. Generally speaking, there could 
be no doubt that throughout Ireland it 
was the almost universal opinion that 
the effect of this very high franchise, 
which, in this case, answered to an £18 
rental qualification, was such as to limit 
to a very great extent the number of 
electors and the persons who were quali- 
fied to be elected upon the Town Oom- 
mission, and therefore prevent them 
from being able to carry out sanitary 
improvements on a large scale, because, 
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as he had said, whenever improvements 
of that kind were to be carried out, it 
was necessary that they should have 
the general support of the mass of the 
people of the locality. He did not hesi- 
tate to say himself—he did not know 
what the effect might be which would 
be made on the House by the Report of 
the Royal Commission, and the evidence 
taken in connection with it—but his own 
opinion was very strong that sanitary 
improvements were altogether hindered 
in Ireland by the very high franchise 
which prevailed in regard to local affairs. 
He now came to the circumstances under 
which he thought the form of Amend- 
ment which he had placed upon the 
Paper would put this question in a more 
satisfactory position in future. As he 
had already explained, he had originally 
intended to move the Amendment which 
stood second on the Paper, and the rea- 
son why he had changed that intention 
was because he discovered that in the 
township of Rathmines and Rathgar it 
was the practice not to rate persons 
below £10. A somewhat similar system 
formerly existed in England ; but it was 
altered by the Reform Act of 1868, and 
by the Act which was passed by the 
right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) in 1871. Under the present 
law a tenant, in a case where the land- 
lord compounded for the rates, was en- 
titled to have his name returned, and to 
appear as the ratepayer in the book. 
That system had been applied to Ireland 
with regard to the Parliamentary elec- 
tions by the recent Registration Act, 
and it extended to Ireland the same 
—— which the right hon. Member 
or Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had intro- 
duced in regard to this country. The 
Amendment which he proposed to move 
would have the effect of creating a £4 
rateable tranchise, which was the poor 
rate franchise, instead of the existing 
qualification. He believed that the pre- 
sent poor rate franchise in Ireland was 
a £4 franchise—that was to say, that no 
persons below that amount were rated, 
and, therefore, had no power to take 
part in the Poor Law elections. Ina 
statement which had been circulated on 
the part of the Rathgar and Rathmines 
Commissioners, they stated that this 
clause of the Bill followed the lines 
laid down in an Act passed in 1847; but 
the words ‘“‘ Rathmines and Rathgar 
township rate”’ had been substituted for 
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the words “‘poors rate.” He proposed 
to return to the words ‘‘ poors rate,” 
and to take out the £10 limit, the effect 
of which would be to reduce the fran- 
chise to a £7 or £8 rental qualification. 
That would be a great improvement 
upon the £18 rental franchise which the 
Bill, as it stood at present, would con- 
tinue without alteration. He did not 
know that it was necessary that he should 
refer the House to former Private Acts 
of this particular Body; and he would 
only deal, before he sat down, with an 
objection which might possibly be taken 
to the Motion he now made. The most 
likely objection he could foresee was 
this—‘‘ We admit that it is probable it 
may be desirable to reduce the borough 
franchise in Ireland, or the franchise for 
the election of Town Commissioners, and, 
indeed, all the local franchises in Ireland. 
But, although we admit that, we should 
not be prepared to reduce the franchise in 
the case of the first Private Bill which 
comes before the House this Session in 
which the question is raised.” He had 
considered that objection, believing that 
it might probably be taken to his pre- 
sent action. Of course, it might have 
some weight with the House, and some 
hon. Members might be persuaded by that 
view to refuse to alter the franchise in 
an exceptional case. He, therefore, felt 
fully the responsibility of the course he 
wastaking; but, in the face of all the facts 
which had come to his knowledge, he 
felt that he could not be a party to the 
continuance of the present high fran- 
chise. He, therefore, felt bound to press 
this Amendment on the attention of the 
House, even although it might seem 
hard upon the promoters of one parti- 
cular Private Bill. At the same time, 
he did not see in what way the pro- 
moters of this Private Bill would be 
damnified by the lowering of the fran- 
chise in this township. With regard to 
the Bill itself, he could not speak from 
personal knowledge of the prudence or 
wisdom of the provisions contained in 
it; but if tie scheme which the pro- 
moters had in view was a good scheme 
it could harm them to reduce the fran- 
chise in the way proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 11, line 15, by leaving out the words 
* Pot and Rathgar Township,” and in- 
serting the word “ Poors.’”’—(Sir Charles W, 
Dilke.) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Rathmines and Rathgar Township’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. ION HAMILTON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was very candid in ad- 
mitting that his Amendment would con- 
vert the Bill into a Franchise Bill; but 
he seemed to overlook the fact that it 
would become part of an Act under which 
the townships of the county of Dublin had 
been constituted, and that it would in- 
troduce a condition of things which had 
never yet been taken into consideration 
by the people of that county. By the Im- 
provement Act of 1847 the qualifica- 
tion of voters for the election of Town 
Commissioners was fixed and adopted, 
and he would appeal to the right hon. 
Baronet not to press the Amendment 
for this reason. There had never been 
any objection raised, as far as he was 
aware, to the existing qualification ; and 
at that late period of the Session, if 
the Amendment were adopted, the Bill 
would have to be returned and recon- 
sidered in the House of Lords, where it 
would run a good chance of being re- 
jected, and the consequence would be 
that this important township would lose 
all the valuable improvements which 
were proposed to be carried out under 
the Bill. He believed that the right 
hon. Baronet was earnest in his wish to 
lower the franchise; but it would be 
more desirable that he should introduce 
a special measure for that purpose, which 
should apply to allof the Irish townships, 
rather than press an Amendment which 
would only carry out his object par- 
tially, seeing that it would apply to one 
township in the county of Dublin only, 
and would have no effect upon the other 
townships returning Town Commis- 
sioners. He, therefore, trusted that the 
House would not accept the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but would 
agree to pass the Bill as it stood, its 
provisions having already been fully 
considered in ‘‘ another place,’’ and also 
because the question now raised was an 
entirely new subject. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
he was not surprised that his right hon. 
Friend should have felt his duty to bring 
this matter forward. He thought that 
any hon. Member, or any Englishman 
who had sat upon the Royal Commission 
and heard the evidence given in Ireland, 
must have been struck with the farce, if 
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he might so call it, of the municipal 
government which existed in that coun- 
try, so far as municipal government 
was understood in England. The 
rating qualification in the Sister Coun- 
try was so high, so complex, and so 
calculated to prevent anything like 
real representation, that he, for one, 
was not astonished to find how few 
people, even in populous boroughs, 
had the command and management 
of the business of the locality. He 
ventured to say that, in comparison with 
England, one of the chief drawbacks to 
all sanitary reform, and to the carrying 
out of public works and improvements 
in boroughs and localities of Ireland, 
was that the representation was so 
limited, and limited by the franchise 
being so high. It was quite evident 
that the poorer classes were compelled 
to suffer from that state of things, be- 
eause they had no voice in correcting 
any evils or abuses which might exist. 
In point of fact, English Members, who 
were acquainted with municipal govern- 
ment in this country, did not under- 
stand the state of things that existed in 
Ireland, and he thought his right hon. 
Friend would have been altogether 
ignoring and forgetting the experience 
he had acquired by serving on the Royal 
Commission if he had not brought this 
question forward. Ifhon. Members would 
look at the Bill they would see that com- 
paratively few representatives would be 
returned under the restricted franchise, 
and if they would look at the powers 
which they would have to exercise he 
did not think, at any rate at this time 
of day, that Parliament would be dis- 
posed willingly to place such powers 
in the hands of a body elected under so 
restricted a franchise. The Commis- 
sioners of this township, under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, would have power to 
take lands compulsorily, to purchase 
property, to sell lands not required, to 
borrow money to create township stock, 
and, in fact, would enjoy all the powers 
which belonged to a thoroughly repre- 
sentative body in England. They knew 
the difficulty which was often experi- 
enced in the exercise of such powers by 
a really respunsible and representative 
body in England, and yet they were 
asked to intrust such enormous powers as 
these to those who were rated at only £10 
a-year, which, they were told, amounted 
in Ireland to a rental of £20. There 
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was another question which formed a 
puzzle to Englishmen —namely, the 
manner in which the valuation was car- 
ried out in Ireland. Hon. Members 
would see at a glance that by passing 
the Bill as it stood the affairs of a large 
borough with a considerable population 
would be placed in the hands of a few 
owners of property. He did not see 
how any English Member who had 
never been accustomed to that sort of 
thing could vote for such a measure, and 
he hoped that his right hon. Friend 
would persevere with his Amendment. 
Mr. GRAY said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Baronet who had moved the 
Amendment would not be deterred by 
the remarks of the hon. Member for the 
eounty of Dublin (Mr.° Ion Hamilton) 
from pressing it. The hon. Member 
said that if it were carried there might 
be a danger of the Bill not being passed. 
He (Mr. Gray) did not see why there 
should be any such danger. There was 
abundance of time for the passing of 
the Bill in the course of the present 
Session, even if it were necessary that 
the Bill with the Amendments of the 
right hon. Gentleman should go back 
again to the House of Lords for con- 
sideration. It was perfectly possible, 
however, that valuable and important as 
the hon. Member described the Bill to 
be, the promoters would abandon itrather 
than consent to grant to the township a 
true representation. He would venture 
to say the House would find, in the 
event of these Amendments being car- 
ried, that that was really the meaning 
of the opposition to them of the hon. 
Member for the county of Dublin. No 
doubt, it was extremely difficult for an 
English Member to believe that such 
a condition of affairs could exist as 
had been described in this township, 
and which was proposed to be per- 
petuated by the provisions of the Bill 
under consideration. The franchise was 
very high—quite equal to a £15 or £20 
rental franchise. Such a franchise was 
altogether unknown in any large muni- 
ecipality in England. The Town Com- 
missioners, when elected, held their 
meetings in secret; they refused to ad- 
mit any member of the public to their 
meetings ; and it was therefore impossi- 
ble to know how their business was con- 
ducted, or even if it were legally or 
constitutionally conducted. He was in- 
formed that the business was occasionally 
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transacted by one man. The meetings 
were summoned for an early hour in the 
morning ; but the majority of the Com- 
missioners left as soon as their names 
had been read over and a quorum 
formed, leaving to a single individual 
—the Chairman of the Township Board 
—the entire transaction of the business. 
The Board persistently refused to carry 
on any business in the presence of the 
public; and, more than that, the Commis- 
sioners themselves formed a close ring. 
When the annual vacancies occurred, 
and one-third or one-fourth of the mem- 
bers of the Board had to be elected, the 
Commissioners, as a body, issued to a 
restricted number of owners a list of 
the names of those whom they desired 
to see returned, and all the Commis- 
sioners who remained in office, together 
with the outgoing Commissioners, acted 
together and voted as one for the list 
submitted by the Commissioners them- 
selves. The result was that, although 
attempts had been made over and over 
again to break this ring, it was found 
absolutely impossible owing to the way 
in which the Commissioners worked to- 
gether. This was the body, carrying on 
its business in that way, which this Bill 
sought to perpetuate. More than that, 
whenever a casual vacancy occurred in 
this body, the Commissioners had power 
under their Local Acts to co-opt. It 
would thus be seen that the Town 
Commissioners of Rathmines and Rath- 
gar were a body who carried on their 
business in secret, that they issued a 
house list to the electors, so as to insure 
the same individuals being elected over 
and over again, and that they co- 
opted the casual vacancies. On vari- 
ous occasions within the last five or six 
years a Municipal Franchise Bill had 
been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. Sometimes it had only received 
a second reading, on other occasions it 
had been sent to the House of Lords 
and rejected there; but no one could 
doubt that within the next two years, 
and probably within the next 12 months, 
the whole of the municipal system of 
Ireland would be reformed and an ex- 
tended system of municipal government 
passed into law. Probably, hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite would vote against it, 
or be induced themselves to propose a 
scheme. But the Commissioners knew 
very well what was coming, and they had 
brought in this Bill to enable them to 
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borrow an enormous sum of money in 
order that they might carry out a radical 
change in the administration prior to the 
reform which they knew to be coming. 
As one who was deeply interested in the 
prosperity of Dublin he would prefer, 
rather than that the intention of the 
hon. Member for the county of Dublin 
(Mr. Ion Hamilton) should be carried 
out, that the Bill should be withdrawn 
altogether. Such a course would be in- 
finitely preferable than that these powers 
should be granted to an effete and im- 
moral body like the Rathmines and 
Rathgar Town Commissioners, who 
would inevitably be swept off the face 
of the earth in the course of a few years. 
There was another matter which he 
ought to mention. On the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman now the Leader 
of the House, some time ago, a Special 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the local government of towns in Ire- 
land. The result of the inquiry of that 
Committee was the recommendation of 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the boundaries of the 
towns in Ireland. That Commission sat 
in 1877 and reported at the end of that 
year, or the beginning of 1878, and re- 
commended as essential and necessary 
the extension of the boundaries of the 
City of Dublin, so as to take in this 
township and}certain other townships, 
and make the nominal boundary con- 
terminous with the real boundary. That 
recommendation had not been acted 
upon ; but the Commissioners of the 
township of Rathmines and Rathgar 
knew that the day was coming very 
soon when it must be acted upon, 
and therefore they were anxious to 
pile up debt in the township and 
obtain Parliamentary powers of all 
kinds to strengthen their case against 
amalgamation, and to prevent the re- 
form of the franchise. ‘Those were the 
real motives of the Bill now before the 
House. The right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed an Amendment which provided 
that if the objects contemplated by the 
Bill were useful and salutary they 
should be carried out by an enlarged 
constituency. He believed that the ex- 
perience gained in England would be 
repeated in Ireland, and it would be 
found that representatives elected by 
an extended franchise would be far 
more eager than those elected by a re- 
stricted franchise to carry out useful re- 
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forms. But if many of the objects sug- 
gested were, as he believed them to be, 
utterly unnecessary, and a mere waste 
of money, and proposed to be carried 
out for political, and not for sanitary, 
purposes, if the township obtained a 
real and genuine control over its own 
affairs, it was probable that the wishes of 
the ratepayers would be consulted. He, 
therefore, trusted that the right hon. 
Baronet would be successful in his at- 
tempt to secure for one of the town- 
ships in the neighbourhood of Dublin a 
real representation, and he trusted that 
the House would support him. He was 
satisfied that every Member from Ireland 
would, except, perbaps, the two Mem- 
bers for the county of Dublin (Mr. Ion 
Hamilton and Colonel King-Harman). 
Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, that 
until the close of the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) he 
had been unable to understand the 
meaning of the Amendment moved by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke). It was 
quite clear now that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendments had been put 
upon the Paper simply to gratify the 
spleen of the members of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin against the flourishing 
township of Rathmines and Rathgar. 
A laugh from the Irish. Members.| Hon. 
embers opposite might laugh, but for 
a long time the Corporation had sought 
to bring this township within the boun- 
dary of the city; but the inhabitants 
knew very well that the moment they 
became incorporated with the city they 
would be taxed much more heavily than 
they were at present, and in a manner 
that would seriously affect their inte- 
rests. The right hon. Baronet, in in- 
troducing the Amendments, had found 
no fault with the Bill itself. The hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had, 
however, stigmatized it, without the 
slightest justification, as a job. He 
need hardly ask the hon. Gentleman to 
read the Bill through and see whether 
his statements were correct or not; but 
he would only say that the Bill had al- 
ready passed through the House of 
Lords, and had received very careful 
consideration in that House. It had 
since been examined by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and nothing 
wrong had been discovered in its pro- 
visions. The hon. Member for Carlow 
said that it was quite possible, if the 
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promoters desired to do so, to pass it 
through Parliament in the course of the 
present Session, and that there was 
plenty of time for doing so; but, as 
everybody knew, it was a serious matter 
to make a vital alteration in a Private 
Bill at this period of the Session. The 
hon. Member said that he knew nothing of 
the proceedings of the Commissioners of 
Rathmines and Rathgar township, and 
that the public generally knew nothing 
whatever about them. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then proceeded to make it a sort 
of accusation that the business was con- 
ducted by one man, and so forth. If 
the hon. Member said that neither he 
nor the public knew how the business 
was transacted, how could he know 
that? The fact was very well known 
that this township, knowing the excep- 
tionally bad management of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, had strenuously and 
most properly, at great expense, ob- 
jected to be incorporated with the city. 
So far as the power was concerned of 
co-opting whenever a casual vacany 
occurred, he did not think there was a 
body of Commissioners in Ireland to 
whom the power had not been reserved. 
The power to co-opt when there was a 
vacancy was nothing new, and there was 
nothing corrupt in its exercise. It was 
exactly the same in this township as it 
was elsewhere ; and the fact of the mat- 
ter was, that these Amendments were 
brought forward simply for the pur- 
pose of lowering the franchise in 
one borough in Ireland, and in one 
borough alone. He did not propose 
to go into the question whether it 
was desirable to lower the franchise in 
Ireland generally ; but if the right hon. 
Baronet thought that such a reduction of 
the franchise ought to be made, let him 
bring in a Bill covering the whole of 
Ireland, and not attack in this insidious 
manner one township, and one alone. 
The right hon. Gentleman had informed 
the House, in an airy sort of way, that 
the death rate of the large towns in Ire- 
land was very much higher than in Eng- 
land, owing to the want of sanitary 
improvements. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
what he had said was that the death 
rate in the Irish towns was higher than 
in the rural districts of that country. 
He found that in the South of Ireland 
the rural death rate was much lower 
than in the large towns of the country. 
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Cotonen. KING-HARMAN begged 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon if he 
had misunderstood him. Certainly, so 
far as the township of Rathmines and 
Rathgar was concerned, its death rate 
was much lower than that of Dublin. 
There could be no doubt whatever that 
if the Amendments which the right hon. 
Gentleman had placed on the Table 
were accepted by the House, the Bill 
would be almost certainly lost. [ CAeers 


from the Irish Members.| No doubt, that 


was the object of the hon. Members op- 
posite who cheered. The time and 
money which had been spent in = 
moting the Bill would, so far, be lost, 
and the inhabitants of Rathmines and 
Rathgar would have to wait for some 
time longer for the sanitary provisions 
they were now asking for. He, there- 
fore, trusted that the House would 
reject the Amendments, which, although 
—— to be inserted in a Private 

ill, were, in reality, intended to attack 
the borough franchise in Ireland, al- 
though only in one borough alone. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there were 
one or two remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
the county of Dublin (Colonel King- 
Harman) upon which he desired to 
comment. He thought the hon. and 
gallant Member had entirely misunder- 
stood the motive of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) in bringing forward these Amend- 
ments. His right hon. Friend had 
stated that it was in consequence of in- 
formation which he had obtained in an- 
other capacity, in which, as they all 
knew, his right hon. Friend had ren- 
dered important public service both to 
England and Ireland, that he had been 
induced to bring forward this recom- 
mendation, and his right hon. Friend 
had also intimated that when the infor- 
mation obtained by the Royal Commis- 
sion was brought to light views entirely 
contrary to those which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would be placed on record. He 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) could not see why 
the Bill should be abandoned if those 
Amendments were carried. There could 
be no difficulty with regard to them. 
It was just as easy to amend this Bill as 
it was to amend any other that came 
down from the House of Lords, unless 
the promoters were opposed to the 
Amendments themselves, and preferred 
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to take refuge behind the question of 
time. He could only say that if the 
statements of the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) were correct, and he 
had no doubt that they were, it would 
not be an undesirable thing that the Bill 
should be thrown out, and that this 
body of Commissioners should be swept 
away altogether. He strongly objected 
toa public body being allowed to elect 
themselves to transact their business in 
private. Such a thing was utterly un- 
known in England, and no Member of 
that House who had taken any part in 
local administration could justify such 
a course. That, however, was not the 
question before the House. The ques- 
tion was simply the Amendment which 
his right hon. Friend had moved, and 
the point upon which the House was 
asked to vote was this—whether, in the 
same year in which they had passed an 
Act of Parliament to entitle every house- 
holder, no matter what rent he might 
pay, to vote for a Parliamentary Repre- 
sentative, and at a time when the house- 
hold franchise existed in this country in 
reference to the election of the whole of 
our Municipal and Local Authorities, 
they were going to keep up in Ireland an 
£18 rental qualification, for he under- 
stood that a £10 ratal meant an £18 
rental? [An hon. Memper: £15.] At 
all events, whether it was £18 or £15, 
there was very little difference, and he 
could not conceive that any English 
Member could support so antiquated, so 
restricted, and so objectionable a fran- 
chise. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Sir Artuur Otway) said, there was 
one observation which had fallen from 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down 
which he did not agree with. He should 
very much regret if anything were to 
occur to interfere with the passing of 
a Bill which contained provisions for 
carrying out a variety of useful pur- 
poses—not only of a local and domestic 
character, but also powers for the ex- 
tension of waterworks and the erection 
of artizans’ and labourers’ dwellings. It 
was true that some of the provisions 
in the Bill conferred rather extensive 
powers upon the Commissioners, and it 
was those powers which seemed to alarm 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Coilings). The ques- 
tion might well be asked‘ whether the 
Commissioners on whom it was pro- 
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posed to confer those powers, and who 
already possessed cellar powers, were 
exactly the persons who should exercise 
them, and if they were chosen and put 
in their present places by the proper 
constituencies? Now, he must say that, 
having given a great deal of considera- 
tion to this matter after the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend the late 
President of the Local Government 
Board had been brought under his 
notice, he had come to the conclusion 
that it would not be proper to retain 
the franchise under which those Com- 
missioners were elected. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to advise the House to 
consent to the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend. He regretted that his 
right hon. Friend had altered his. 
Amendment, because, in his opinion, 
the Amendment was much better as it 
originally stood on the Paper when his 
right hon. Friend only proposed tomove 
the omission from the clause of the 
words ‘‘ premises to the yearly value of 
£10.” It was now proposed to insert 
the words “‘ Poor’s rate,” and the ob- 
jection was that, although it was made 
conditional upon the payment of the 
poor’s rate, the poor’s rate itself in 
some of the townships was fixed at a 
high figure; and he doubted whether 
the provision would be as valuable as 
the Amendment which his right hon. 
Friend had originally intended to pro- 
pose. Some observations had fallen 
from hon. Members who had taken 
part in the debate in reference to the 
franchise in Ireland generally ; and he 
thought it was right that in a sentence 
or two he should explain exactly how 
the question stood. It seemed curious 
that a franchise of this kind should still 
exist; but what practically occurred in 
regard to the Irish towns was this. 
There were three Acts under which the 
Local Government of Ireland was carried 
on—the Acts of 1878, 1840, and 1854. 
By the first Act houses rated at £4 were 
included, and that was the lowest fran- 
chise. That Act governed 11 Irish 
towns; there were also 11 governed by 
the Act of 1840, which established a 
£5 rental; and the last Act gave a £10 
rental qualification. Dublin alone had 
the qualification of household suffrage, 
accompanied by the payment of rates. 
It might be observed, in regard to the 
action of the House of Lords, that the 
present Bill came before him (Sir Arthur 
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Otway), in the first instance, as an un- 
opposed Bill, and the presumption was 
that when a Bill was unopposed, there 
was no great objection to it. He was 
informed that the provisions of the Bill 
had been made known to the ratepayers 
of Rathmines and Rathgar. at a public 
meeting, and that publie notifications 
had been issued ; that no Petition had 
been lodged against its provisions, and 
that ample opportunity had been afforded 
for notice of objections. Under these 
circumstances, he had viewed the Bill 
with some degree of confidence; but 
when he looked into the matter he came 
to the conclusion that under the cireum- 
stances in which they were living, with 
the changes that were constantly taking 
place, although this franchise had been 
in existence so far back as the year 
1847, it was, nevertheless, of so re- 
stricted a character that it ought no 
longer to be retained for any township. 
He therefore supported the Amendment 
of his right hon. Friend, and advised the 
House to assent to it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was one 
of those who, upon all questions, was 
anxious to be guided by the superior wis- 
dom of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
as he saw the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 
in his place, and as he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) was also in the 
House, he hoped, before the discussion 
came to an end, that the House would 
have the pleasure of hearing those right 
hon. Gentlemen upon the proposal of the 
right hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). 

Mr. HEALY remarked that, looking 
at the statement which had been made 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and 
the facts which had been stated by the 
Members for the county of Dublin (Mr. 
Ton Hamilton and Colonel King-Har- 
man), as far as he (Mr. Healy) was con- 
cerned, and acting entirely upon his own 
motion, he felt deeply indebted to the 
right hon. Baronet for his action in the 
matter. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
141 : Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 225.) 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘ Poors’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sir Arthur Otway 
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Township Bill. 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 


in moving his next Amendment, in 

11, lines 16 and 17, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ premises to the yearly value of 
ten pounds,” he hoped he might be 
allowed to say a word in reply to the ob- 
servations which had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways 
and Means (Sir Arthur Otway). He had 
copied the words of the 41st section of 
the Rathmines Act, and according to 
that Act the township rate was under 
£10. The effect, therefore, of the Amend- 
ment as it originally stood would have 
been ni/, and no effect would have been 
produced by it, because no property was 
rated under £10. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved, 
in Clause 11, line 21, to leave out “ and 
taxes.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Srrm CHARLES W. DILKE moved’ 
in Clause 11, line 21, to leave out from 
the words “‘ under the provisions of the 
former Acts.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Voters qualified by occupy- 
ing premises in immediate succession). 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved, 
in line 30, to leave out the words ‘‘and 
taxes.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Revising officer to revise 
list). 

Mr. HEALY moved, at end, to in- 
sert— 

“* The eighth section of the Act of the forty- 
eighth Victoria, chapter seventeen, shall be 
deemed to be incorporated by this Act; but 
where the words ‘ the Registration Acts’ occur 
in the said section, the words ‘this Act’ shall 
be substituted.”’ 


The hon. and learned Member said, 
this Amendment was necessitated by 
the Amendments which had been 
adopted at the instance of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). The clause pro- 
posed that a Revising Barrister of seven 
years’ standing should revise the list of 
voters between the 20th and 3lst of 
October in each year. He had taken 
the addition he proposed to insert from 
the Registration Act, and his object 
was to give to any person who was dis- 
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satisfied with the decision of the Revis- 
ing Barrister the right of appeal to the 
High Court of Appeal, as was provided 
in the Registration Act. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae CHATRMAN or COMMITTEES 
said, he did not know whether the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had considered what the effect 
of this Amendment would be. He (Sir 
Arthur Otway) could not entirely ap- 
prove of it, as it was calculated to 
encourage litigation. He had heard, 
however, from the promoters of the Bill 
that if the Amendments of the right 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) were adopted, there would 
be no objection to insert the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan. They had no objection 
to it in principle, although they thought 
that its wording might be advantage- 
ously altered. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 
NAVY—ROYAL MARINES AND THE 
COMMISSARIAT STAFF. 

Cotonet NOLAN (for Colonel Cotr- 
nuurst) asked the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, If there is any objection to 
officers of the Royal Marines volunteer- 
ing for the Commissariat Staff as pro- 
bationers ? 

Tar SECRETARY (Mr. Rrrcute): 
Officers of Royal Marines are not eligible 
under existing Regulations for transfer 
as probationers to the Commissariat 
Statf; but a communication on the sub- 
ject will be made to the War Office, and 
when a reply is received, the matter will 
receive the consideration of the Lords of 
the Admiralty. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
RECIPIENTS OF MEDICAL RELIEF 
ONLY. 

Mr. SALT asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If he can state 
the number of persons in England and 
Wales who are in receipt of medical re- 
lief charged upon the rates, without 
being recipients of relief under the Poor 
Laws in any other form? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour): I have no statistics giving the 
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information which my hon. Frieneoga- 
sires. I hope, however, on the secyen- 
reading of the Medical Relief Bill >r- 
give some facts to the House white 
may partially meet his views. ‘ 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, If 
the information he intended to give the 
House on Thursday on this subject 
would be based on that received from 
Inspectors of the Board ? 

Tue PRESIDENT replied in the affir- 


mative. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—UNDERGRADUATE OCCU- 
PIERS. © 
Mr. MARUM asked Mr. Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government is prepared to advise 

Her Majesty to exercise Her Royal 

Visitorial Prerogative as appertaining 

to Colleges of the Universities of the 

United Kingdom, and especially those 

of Oxford and Cambridge, with the view 

of having the “occupation” tenures of 
any chambers or premises in any of the 

Colleges or Halls of the same modified, 

so as more fully to give effect to the re- 

peal of the disfranchising section of the 

Reform Act of 1832, and so as to extend 

fully the benefit of the Representation 

of the People Act to the undergraduates 
and other occupiers of all those institu- 
tions, or whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will adopt such other course, as in 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 

Crown may effectually carry out the 

above object and the intention of Par- 

liament ? 

TuzCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was advised 
that the Royal Prerogative was not pro- 
perly applicable to the circumstances re- 
ferred to in the Question, and he thought 
that the persons interested must be left 
to enforce their rights under the Statute, 
if advised to do so. The Government, 
meantime, could not propose any fresh 
legislation. 


TURKEY—THE LIQUOR TRADE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. WHITWORTH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true, as stated in Zhe 
Times of July 6th, that the British Con- 
sul General at Constantinople has been 
thwarting the Turkish Government in 
its attempt to check the liquor trade 
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Owrg carried on there by British sub- 
opps 

thTuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
wIATE (Mr. Bourke), in reply, said, 
he had seen the report in Zhe Times re- 
ferred to in the Question, and it ap- 
peared to be very eulogistic upon the 
conduct of General Fawsitt; but no 
communication had been received at the 
Foreign Office in respect to it. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — COURT 
MARTIAL ON SERGEANT M‘BRIDE. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 

State for War, Can any review be ob- 
tained of the sentence of the court martial 
which ordered Sergeant M‘Bride, of the 
Monaghan Militia, to be dismissed the 
Service on a charge of intoxication, al- 
though seven witnesses deposed to his 
sobriety on the occasion ; and, is it the 
fact that, when the case for the prosecu- 
tion closed, another witness against him 
was called, in opposition to the military 
regulations, on the pretence of going 
into a rebutting case, and that M‘Bride 
will now lose the pension attached to his 
six years’ service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smirn): I am advised that the 
proceedings of the court martial on 
Sergeant M‘Bride, of the Monaghan 
Militia, on a charge of drunkenness 
were quite regular; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the conviction 
was improperly obtained. Under these 
circumstances, it is not intended to in- 
terfere with the sentence of reduction 
to the ranks. The prisoner will lose 
the increase to his Line pension which 
would have accrued for good and faith- 
ful service with the Militia. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—DEEP SEA 
TRAWLING. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether fishermen trawling last July 
in the deep sea in Ballysodore Bay, on 
the coast of Sligo, were ordered off by 
the chief boatman of Portavade coast- 
guard station, and compelled to desist 
from the pursuit of their avocation by 
threats of seizure of their boats and 
trawls; whether the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, on being applied to, stated 
that ‘‘ Colonel Cooper, of Markree, pos- 
sesses the exclusive right of fishing in 
Ballysodore Bay including Portavade,”’ 


and that “ trawling in Ballysodore Bay | 


Mr, Whitworin 
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or at Portavade without Colonel Cooper’s 
permission is illegal ;”” what is the na- 
ture and extent of Colonel Cooper's 
right, and whether it entitles him to 
prevent working fishermen from pur- 
suing their industry in the deep sea, 
fully three miles from the mouth of any 
river; and, whether the coastguards are 
directed to interfere in such a matter, 
and to make use of threats? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wu- 
uiaM Hart Dyke): It is a fact that 
certain fishermen who were trawling 
last July in Ballysodore Bay were 
stopped by the Coastguard, who were 
under the impression that trawling in 
the place in question was illegal. I am 
advised that the Coastguard are not di- 
rected to interfere in such cases, except 
where bye-laws exist prohibiting trawl- 
ing, and there are no such bye-laws in this 
instance. Colonel Cooper’s rights in Bal- 
lysodore Bay are defined by a Private 
Act of Parliament. The Inspectors of 
Fisheries wrote the letter referred to in 
the second paragraph of the Question ; 
but six days afterwards, having some 
doubts on further examination of the 
map as to whether there had been any 
infringement of Colonel Cooper’s rights, 
they made a further communication to 
the fishermen, informing them of the 
exact bounds of those rights as stated 
in the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Coastguard 
be informed that they should not inter- 
fere again ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: 
tions will be given to that effect. 


Direc- 


IRELAND—MR. C. H. JAMES, OFFICIAL 
ASSIGNEE IN BANKRUPTCY—INVES- 
TIGATION OF ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that the inqniry into the 
accounts of Mr. Charles Henry James, 
of Dublin, official assignee in bank- 
ruptey, has been abandoned or sus- 
pended, upon the plea that there is no 
fund out of which the cost of the in- 
quiry could be provided ; and, whether 
the Government will undertake that the 
funds set apart for the purposes of pub- 
lic justice shall, if needful, be applied 
to the prosecution and completion of 
this inquiry ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir W11- 
u1aAM Hart Dyke): It is quite true that 
an inquiry into the accounts of Mr. 
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James, which had been ordered by the 
Judges, had to be suspended in conse- 
quence of there being no fund to meet 
the cost of it, which is expected to be 
very heavy; but the matter having been 
brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, we think that the inquiry must 
go on and be completed without delay, 
and we are now considering how effect 
can best be given to this decision. 






BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—SLIGO 
HARBOUR BOARD—REPAYMENT OF 
LOAN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, with regard 
to recent correspondence between the 
Treasury, the Irish Board of Works, 
and the Sligo Harbour Commissioners, 
Whether the Treasury have agreed to 
grant the prayer of the memorial ad- 
dressed to them by the Harbour Board 
in January last, desiring certain altera- 
tions in the terms and conditions of the 
Treasury Loan, so as to avoid the neces- 
sity of abandoning the improvement of 
the harbour ? 

THe SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Howzanp): The 
Memorial of January was answered 
more than two months ago. The Trea- 
sury are ready to make considerable 
concessions with regard to the repay- 
ment of principal if the Harbour Com- 
missioners will improve the security by 
a proper re-adjustment of their tolls. A 
new Memorial from the Harbour Com- 
missioners was received a few days ago, 
and is now under consideration. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SENTENCES AT THE 
SURREY SESSIONS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Linsey Redman (a mar. 
ried woman), convicted at the recent 
Surrey Sessions, after previous convic- 
tions, of stealing a pewter pot, and sen- 
tenced by the Chairman, Mr. Hardman, 
to ten years’ penal servitude; whether 
the Chairman stated that the court had 
no alternative, as she had been sentenced 
previously, and to ten years’ penal ser- 
vitude, than to send her again for ten 
years’ penal servitude ; whether the pre- 
vious sentence of ten years was passed 
at the Surrey Sessions, and for what 
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right, by the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, to secure that sen- 
tences of such severity be more propor- 
tioned to the actual crime than to the 
cumulative effect of previous convic- 
tions? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross), in reply, said, 
he had not thought it right to in- 
terfere in the matter, because no such 
sentence had ever been passed. In the 
case of the prisoner mentioned, the sen- 
tence was 12 months’ imprisonment, and 
not 10 years. The hon. and learned 
Member, however, seemed to have been 
misled. A woman of another name was 
sentenced at the same Sessions to 10 
years’ penal servitude for stealing pewter 
pots, which it was believed were to be 
used in coining; but he did not think 
the hon. and learned Member would say 
much about the case, considering that 
the prisoner had been 11 times pre- 
viously convicted, and had been three 
times sentenced to penal servitude. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: And she is now 
sent for 10 years’ penal servitude for 
“ne a pewter pot? [ Cries of “ No, 
no!” 


TURKEY—THE BLACK SEA. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any record in 
the Foreign Office bearing out the state- 
ment of Zhe Daily News of July 13th, to 
the effect that, during the late “ strained 
relations ’’ with Russia, “‘ arrangements 
were made for the British Fleet to enter 
the Black Sea? 

Tut UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke): In reply to the hon. 
Baronet, I have seen this report in Zhe 
Daily News, and I have caused inquiries 
to be made at the Foreign Office whe- 
ther any record exists on the subject; 
and I find that there is no record what- 
ever bearing out the statement of Zhe 
Daily News. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—STORING OF GRAIN 
AND RICE. 

Mr. HICKS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he will con- 
sider of the propriety of extending the 
provisions of Section 6 of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, with its sub- 
sections, to the storing and removing of 


offence; and, whether he will feel it | raw grain and rice? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: The provisions in Section 6 are 
intended for a particularobject—namely, 
to check frauds committed by dissolving 
sugar and syrup without entry or charge. 
To extend these provisions to the storing 
of raw grain and rice would be a very 
different matter. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SEA FISHERIES AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Lorpv ELCHO asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
ment can see their way to taking up and 
passing the Sea Fisheries Amendment 
Bill, which has been before the House 
of Lords, and to which there is no oppo- 
sition of any kind ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, this Bill had 
only just received a second reading in 
‘another place.”” When it reached this 
House, he would consider the point sug- 
gested by the noble Lord. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
COMPULSORY SLAUGHTER OF 
PIGS ATTACKED BY SWINE 
FEVER. 

CotoneL NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he would introduce a short 
Bill, or make an Order, to provide com- 
pensation to the owners of pigs dying of 
contagious diseases or destroyed by the 
authorities ; and, if he would place the 
owners of Irish pigs on the same footing 
in this respect as those of Great Britain ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wu- 
uiAM Hart Dyke): I am advised that 
there is no legal objection to passing 
an Order in Council for Ireland similar 
to that in force in England, autho- 
rizing the Local Authorities to slaughter 
swine and to compensate the owners. 
A Bill is not necessary. I shall com- 
municate with the Veterinary Depart- 
ment with the view of having the 
suggestion brought before the Privy 

Council. 


ARMY (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
TO EGYPT)—MILITARY CHAPLAINS. 

Str HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What chap- 
lains are appointed to the Military hos- 
pitals at Suez, Port Said, and to the 
other hospitals in Egypt; and, what 
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chaplains were in the transport which 
brought sick and dying soldiers from 


t? 

“a SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Samira): Returns have not been 
received of later date than the Ist of 
April, which would be useless for show- 
ing the present distribution of chaplains 
in Egypt. I may add that a body of 
chaplains equal, as is thought, to the 
exigencies of the case is despatched to 
a foreign command ; but their distribu- 
tion within the command rests entirely 
with the General Officer commanding. 
Chaplains are not, as a rule, appointed 
to hired transports ; and the men in such 
vessels must be dependent on any chap- 
lains who may happen to be sent home 
in them. The subject is one the import- 
ance of which I recognize, and it will 
have my attention. 


EGYPT (THE NILE EXPEDITION) — 
SIR CHARLES WILSON. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Why 
the letter or telegram of Lord Wolseley 
to Sir Charles Wilson, asking for ex- 
planations concerning his delays, was 
not included among the Papers presented 
to Parliament; and, why Sir Charles 
Wilson’s reasons, which Lord Wolseley 
said ‘‘ must speak for themselves,” were 
not included in those Papers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrm): Lord Wolseley has not 
forwarded to the War Office any letter 
or telegram on this subject addressed 
by him to Sir Charles Wilson. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(No. 2) BILL—BREWING 
LICENCES. 

Mr. CLARE READ (for Mr. Bink- 
BECK) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If he will rectify the omission 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue 
(No. 2) Bill of the Clause relating to 
half-yearly brewing licences ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was not to be 
understood that the omission of the 
clause would prevent the House from 
dealing with the subject, which he 
wished to consider before the Committee 
stage of the Bill was reached. He was 
not satisfied with the provisions of the 
clause, which had been framed by his 
Predecessor, and hoped to be enabled to 
submit another proposal. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— BEL- 
FAST PETTY SESSIONS—ATTEND- 
ANCE OF MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will move for a Return of 
the attendance of each magistrate for 
the borough of Belfast at the Courts of 
Petty Sessions held in and for the bo- 
rough of Belfast during the past twelve 
months ? 

Ture CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wi11- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe): Sir, I am not aware 
of any useful object which would be 
gained by moving for such a Return as 
this. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE “ PALL MALL 
GAZETTE ”"—OBJECTIONABLE 
ARTICLES. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he pro- 
poses to take any action against the 
editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, in re- 
gard to its recent articles on prostitu- 
tion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir R. 
Assureton Cross): The matter alluded 
to in the Question is undoubtedly a 
grave one, and it has received the 
careful consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They have come to the 
conclusion that it would not be desirable 
to take proceedings against the editor 
or publisher of the paper. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY— 
“THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1793.” 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he can inform the 
House as to the presentation by the 
Emperor of Austria to the National Por- 
trait Gallery of a picture representing 
the interior of the House of Commons 
in the time of Mr. Pitt; and, if he can 
lay any Papers upon the Table relating 
to the subject ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): The picture in 
question is one by Carl Anton Hickel, 
representing the House of Commons 
in 1793, with portraits of Mr. Pitt 
and other distinguished statesmen of the 
day. It belongs to the Belvedere Gallery 
at Vienna, which is the private property 
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of the Imperial owner. His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria has been gra- 
ciously pleased to present the picture 
in question to Lady Paget, the wife of 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna, 
and it has been placed by her at the 
disposal of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery. It is not proposed to 
lay any Papers on the subject, as the 
Trustees have expressed their intention 
to notice in their annual Report, which 
will shortly be laid before Parliament, 
the circumstances which have led to the 
acquisition of an Art treasure of such 
high historical interest. Iam sure, Sir, 
I may take upon myself to say that the 
whole nation feels grateful to his Im- 
perial Majesty for his gracious and 
generous gift ; and that the country most 
thankfully accepts it as a valuable and 
interesting addition to the National 
Collection. 


ENGLAND AND CHINA—IMPORTATION 
OF OPIUM—THE AGREEMENT. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he can inform the House as to the terms 
of the agreement with the Government 
of China respecting the importation of 
opium into that Country ; and, whether 
the agreement is yet completed ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): It is expected 
that the agreement with China respect- 
ing the importation of opium will be 
signed very shortly, and when the 
signature has taken place the Papers 
will be presented to Parliament. 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN— 
CANDAHAR. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government or the Govern- 
ment of India have entered into nego- 
tiations, or contemplate entering into 
negotiations, with the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, in order to form a military 
cantonment at or near Candahar; and, 
whether they intend to take steps to- 
wards a military occupation of that 
place with or without His Highness’ 
consent ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotrn Cuvuxrcuiti): The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me three Questions — first, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government or 
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the Government of India have entered 
into negotiations with the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan in order to form a militarycan- 
tonment at or near Candahar? My an- 
swer to that Question is in the negative. 
The second Question is, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government orthe Government 
of India contemplate entering into nego- 


tiations with the Ameer for that pur- | 


pose? My answer to that Question is 
that I am not aware that any nego- 
tiations of that kind are contemplated ; 
but, at the same time, I must be allowed 
to remind the hon. Member and the 
House that the terms of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question are extremely wide. The 
House should bear in mind that this 
country is under certain pledges towards 


the Ameer of Afghanistan to the effect | 
that under certain conditions, which are | 


pretty clearly defined, military assistance 
would be rendered to him. If those 
conditions should by any chance come 


into active operation, and ifthe military | 


assistance thereby rendered necessary 
should take the form of an application 
from the Ameer for aid towards the de- 
fence of Candahar, either in men, money, 
or material, then I imagine that—no 
matter what Government was in power 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THF 
HOUSE—CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

| Mr. HOPWOOD asked, If it was the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
| with the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
| that night ? 

| Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
/QUER (Sir Micnart Hicks-Bracn): 
| No, we cannot proceed with that to- 
night. It had been our intention to take 
the Medical Relief Bill immediately 
after Supply, and to report Progress 
early for the purpose ; but, as the House 
is no doubt aware, we have been dis- 
appointed in that intention by what 
passed during the early hours of this 
morning, and it cannot be taken till 
Thursday. I stated yesterday that it 
was not our intention to take the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill to- 
night. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked what 
day the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
was likely to come on; and on what 
|day the Government Amendments were 
likely to be placed on the Paper? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
| QUER: I am afraid I cannot answer 
‘the first Question. The Amendments 


—the course of the British Government | ; 
would be very clear and well marked. will be placed on the Paper in ample 
The hon. Member also asks me whether a me allow them to be considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to | the House. 

take steps towards a military occupa- | Mr. HOPWOOD: And the country? 


tion of that place with or without the | 
Ameer’s consent? The hon. Member! MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 





will, perhaps, excuse me if I suggest to 


him that this is a most extraordinary 
inquiry ; because to take steps towards 
a military occupation of Candahar with- 
out the Ameer’s consent would be an act 
of war against the Ameer, and the hon. 
Member must be aware that at the pre- 
sent moment the Ameer of Afghanistan 
is our friend and our ally. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was not 
quite sure that he understood the limi- 
tations in the answer, and he would ask 
if he was right in assuming that the 
limitation put upon the two first Ques- 
tions was in the event only of threat- 
ened hostility of any Foreign Power ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE: I 
do not think, Sir, I can well add to 
what I have already said. I think the 
hon. Member will find that my answer 
covers almost every imaginable even- 
tuality. 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


REMOVAL BILL. 

| Mr. HENEAGE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he would give orders to the over- 
seers to place on the Parliamentary Re- 
gister all who were entitled to vote, 
marking, for the assistance of the Re- 
vising Barrister, those who had received 
medical relief ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four), in reply, said, that he had it 
under consideration to include in the 
Bill some provision by which those who 
under the present law would be disquali- 
fied by the receipt of medical relief 
should be relieved, as far as possible, 
from disqualification in the event of the 
Bill passing. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked if the 20th of 
this month was not the last day on 
which the overseers could send in their 
Returns ? 
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Tae PRESIDENT said, he did not 
think so. The date was much later— 
somewhere about the end of the month. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked after 
what hour the Government would not 
bring on the Bill ? 
Toe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micwaet Hicxs-Beacu) : 
Not after half-past 10 o’clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——--G-- 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Supply—considered in Committee: 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvcartioy, Scrence, anp 
ART. 


(1.) £2,102,772, to complete the sum 
for Public Education. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Sranuopre): Sir, I 
rise to move the Education Estimates. It 
is customary, on these occasions, for the 
Minister in charge of these Estimates to 
submit to the Committee some account 
of the Educational Budget and the edu- 
eational progress of the year. To that 
duty I shall almost entirely confine my- 
self to-day. The Estimates I have to 
submit are those of my Predecessor, and 
the Committee will not, I am sure, 
expect from me any general statement of 
policy. The sum voted for Education 
in England and Wales during the last 
financial year was £3,181,875. If hon. 
Members will look at the Estimates, 
they will find this somewhat in excess 
of the figures given there, because it 
includes a Supplementary Estimate, 
which was not voted until too late to be 
taken into account in the comparison. 
With this sum of £3,181,875 we have 
to compare the amount which I now 
ask the Committee to vote— namely, 
£3,302,772, showing an increase, as 
nearly as possible, for England and 
Wales of £121,000. Now, this increase 
is almost entirely due to the growth in 
the rate of grant for day scholars, and 
upon the increase in the average num- 
ber of children in attendance at school. 
When the Estimates for 1884-5 were 
prepared, the effect of the New Code, 
during the few months it had been in 
operation, appeared to be somewhat to 
check the rate of increase in the average 
attendances. But a recovery soon took 
place, and the ultimate result during 
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the inspeetion year ending August 31, 
1884, was that the rate of increase in 
the average attendance rose to 4°67 per 
cent, and there was an increase of 1d. 
in the rate of grant for a day scholar. 
Hon. Members will observe that the 
comparison is made, not with the ori- 
ginal Estimate for last year, but with 
the actual results. Taken in this way, 
the increase I have to describe to the 


‘Committee may be said to show only 


about the normal rate of increase ; but, 
judging from the results of the last four 
months of the financial year, the De- 
partment is now inclined to think that 
the rate of increase may be somewhat 
higher than the Estimate. The cost of 
maintenance per scholar in average at- 
tendance is also increasing. In all the 
board schools of England and Wales the 
cost per scholar in average attendance 
last year was £2 1s. 8}d., showing an 
increase of 5d. over the preceding year. 
In the voluntary schools in England and 
Wales it was £1 5s. (2d., or 33d. per 
scholar more than in 1883. It will 
be seen that the average cost per 
scholar in the board schools of Eng- 
land and Wales exceeded that in the 
voluntary schools by 6s. 64d. This 
disproportion is greatest in the towns, 
and if the comparison had _ been 
limited to the country districts, the ex- 
cess would have been somewhat less 
than half that amount. It is «till spe- 
cially great in London, although the 
cost of maintaining each child in a 
board school in London has decreased, 
and is at the present time less by 
ls. 11}d. than it was two years ago. 
But even now the cost of education in 
the board schools of London exceeds 
that of educating a child in a voluntary 
school by a far greater proportion than 
in the rest of the country. Ifwe take 
London alone, the cost per child in 
board schools exceeds that in voluntary 
schools by no less than 12s. 4d.; but if 
we take the whole of the country out- 
side London, hon. Members will find the 
difference between the cost per child in 
board and voluntary schools is only 
3s. 1}d. It may be interesting to the 
Committee to hear what is the total an- 
nual expenditure we are now making, 
from all sources, for the support of ele- 
mentary schools in England and Wales. 
I give the figures for last year. We have, 
first of all, the Government grant, which 
I have stated at £2,846,000; volun- 
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tary contributions provide £734,000; 
school pence—including the amount paid 
by the Guardians in aid of poor chil- 
dren—£1,734,000 ; the rates contribute 
£915,000; endowments and all other 
sources of school income, £222,000— 
making a grand total of annual expen- 
diture for Elementary Education in 
England and Wales of £6,451,000, or, 
roughly, £6,500,000. But, besides this 
annual expenditure for purposes of Ele- 
mentary Education, the Committee will, 
of course, remember that there have 
been very considerable sums laid out 
in building, enlarging, and improving 
schools buildings and teachers’ resi- 
dences. I have had an estimate made 
of this amount since the passing of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, and 
the figures are very remarkable. Volun- 
tary schools since that period have re- 
ceived from the Government in building 
grants, £312,000; but the voluntary con- 
tributions, partly to meet these grants 
and partly to erect school buildings in- 
dependent of Parliamentary grants, 
have reached the very large amount of 
£6,348,000. During the same period— 
Iam giving the figures up to Michael- 
mas last—board schools had borrowed for 
these purposes rather over £16,000,000 
on security of the rates; so that the 
total capital expenditure since the Edu- 
cation Act passed, in building new 
schools and improving existing ones in 
England and Wales, has not been far 
short of £23,000,000. I have troubled 
the Committee with these figures only 
to show how great the efforts are which 
have been made in this country to over- 
take the great problem of providing all 
our children with good elementary edu- 
cation, and that they cannot be mea- 
sured only by the amount of the Vote 
I am now submitting. It becomes now 
my duty to point out to the Committee, 
in some little detail, what are the chief 
results which our expenditure has ob- 
tained for us. First of all, I would like 
to ask, what is the present supply of 
school accommodation, and how far is 
it sufficient to meet the wants of that 
portion of the population of the coun- 
try which ought to be at school? 
After making allowance for various 
reasonable causes of absence, the usual 
and well-known calculation is that 
school accommodation ought to be pro- 
vided for one-sixth of the total popula- 
tion of the country. Taking the esti- 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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mated population of England and Wales 
in 1884 at 27,132,449, the Returns of 
school places ought to show provision 
for 4,522,075 scholars. As a matter of 
fact, the total supply of school places is 
in excess of this, and is 4,826,738. In 
other words, if only the school places 
could be properly distributed through- 
out the country, we should have at the 
present time, in existing schools, about 
300,000 more school places than we have 
children to send to them. But, of course, 
this is not so, as they are not properly 
distributed; and while some counties 
appear to have a considerable excess of 
school accommodation, others, especially 
in the South of England, are deficient. 
The increase in the school accommoda- 
tion during the past year has been at 
the rate of 3°34 per cent; but if we were 
to look back over the last 15 years, and 
see what the results of ourcapital expendi- 
ture have been since the Education Act 
has been in operation, we should find 
that the amount of school accommoda- 
tion in efficient elementary schools has 
increased from 1,765,000 to 4,826,000 
school places ; or, in other words, there 
has been an increase of 170 per cent. 
But when we come to the use which is 
made of this school accommodation, the 
picture is not so satisfactory, although 
showing, year by year, signs of great 
improvement. The number of children 
on the books last year was 4,337,000, 
and the number in average attendance 
3,273,000. In other words, out of 100 
children who ought to be at school, 96 
were on the register, but only 72 were 
in average attendance. At the same 
time, however, the improvement in the 
number on the register has been since, 
in the year just passed, 1°5 per cent, 
and in the number in average attend- 
ance 4°67 per cent. The Estimate I 
have now to present to the Committee 
is, as I have said, not based upon a cor- 
respondingly high rate of increase in 
the average attendance, because it is 
perfectly clear that, as we more nearly 
approach the full number of children 
which should be enrolled on the registers 
of the elementary schools, we cannot 
expect that the average attendance 
should continue to increase in so rapid 
a proportion as it did when compulsory 
attendance first took effect. In the re- 
sults of the examinations, the compara- 
tive improvement during the year has 


been greater in England and Wales 
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than in Scotland; but the Scotch are 
* still vastly ahead of us. The percentage 
of passes increased during the year by 
2°36 per cent, while the number of 
scholars examined in Standard IV. and 
upwards rose by no less than 10°87 per 
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cent. This is a remarkable rate of in- 
crease, and is allthe more satisfactory if 
we look a little further back and see how 
steady and continuous this improvement 
has been. Whereas, in 1874, only 18 per 
cent of the children in average attend- 
ance were examined in Standard IV. 
and upwards, last year the proportion 
was 31} percent. This review of our 
educational progress naturally leads to 
the inquiry whether it has been accom- 
panied by any drawbacks, and obliges 
me to say a few words upon a matter 
which has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention during the past two years—I 
mean that of over-pressure. Its import- 
ance can hardly be exaggerated. It 
would be bad enough, in my opinion, if 
it turned out to be true that the result 
of the efforts we have been making to 
improve and advance elementary educa- 
tion, and to get the best possible return 
for the money we expend, is to make 
these poor little children miserable. But 
if it could be proved that it had a fur- 
ther result of rendering them weak in 
body and feeble in mind, and unable to 
bring to the real work of life the full 
vigour of which they would otherwise 
be capable, then I say a remedy must 
be applied promptly and effectively. But 
is it true? Well, I venture to express 
the opinion, after the best consideration 
I have been able to give to the evidence 
upon the subject, that it is sufficiently 
proved that such cases do exist. It may 
be perfectly true, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman my Predecessor the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) suggested last 
year, that this result is much more gene- 
rally due to the insufficient feeding that 
the children receive at home than to the 
amount of strain to which their minds 
are subjected. It is satisfactory to think 
that there are other means by which 
this evil can be approached and grappled 
with besides that of diminishing the 
amount of school work; and I heartily 
rejoice that attention has been so pro- 
minently called to this matter of deficient 
food in a large degree owing to the re- 
marks made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, because it has led in many 
parts of the country to efforts being made 
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to meet the difficulty, and get rid of this 
part of the evil. But there are, in addi- 
tion to that, at least two other causes 
which fall more directly within my pro- 
vince, which appear likely to contribute 
to over-pressure, and which, undoubt- 
edly, require most careful watching. 
They are home lessons and overtime. 
Now, there can be no manner of doubt 
that home lessons, however useful, have 
sometimes been a source of danger. 
Pushed by the eagerness of an ener- 
getic teacher beyond their legitimate 
and acknowledged function, they may, 
in conceivable circumstances, do more 
harm than good. So, again, with over- 
time, which if injudiciously imposed, in 
order to push a dull child beyond his 
physical strength up to a certain Stan- 
dard, or to make up, in the last few 
days of the inspection, for previous 
omission or neglect, may well produce 
great evils. I recognize fully the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon the Edu- 
cation Department, not only to exercise 
constant watchfulness over these possible 
causes of over-pressure, but also to lose 
no suitable opportunity of informing 
itself of the extent to which they pre- 
vail and may be remedied. The Com- 
mittee will find, both in the Code and 
in the Instructions issued to School In- 
spectors, the precautions which, up to 
this time, the Department has thought 
it necessary to enforce in this matter for 
the purpose of preventing the evil. But, 
after all, the Committee will admit that 
the only real and efficient way by which 
these irregularities can be effectually 
prevented, and the health of the children 
adequately protected, is by constantly 
enforcing upon school managers that 
the real responsibility lies with them. 
It is they who can, and it is they who 
ought, to take care that the necessary 
precautions are rigorously observed, and 
who, by making use of the powers 
given to them for the exemption of 
weakly children, can arrest the evil at 
the outset. Hon. Members will forgive 
me if I mention the special provisions 
which deal with the subject. Under 
the Code the managers are held respon- 
sible for the health of children who may 
need to be relieved from part of the 
school work. But the Inspectors also 
are specially enjoined to satisfy them- 
selves that the children are not unduly 
pressed. In the time-table of infant 
schools a due proportion of the time 
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must be assigned to manual. exercises 
and to recreative employment. Where 
overtime is improperly made use of, the 
managers should forbid it, or report the 
matter to the Inspector. And, lastly, 
the Instructions to the Inspectors them- 
selves distinctly lay down the limits 
within which home lessons are justified, 
pointing out that for delicate or very 
young children they are plainly unsuit- 
able, and that, in all cases, they should 
be used only as a means of keeping up 
and illustrating lessons which have been 
explained and mastered at school. I 
hope, Sir, for my part, that these pre- 
cautions laid down by the Education 
Department, if continually enforced by 
the managers, may do much to prevent 
the recurrence of the evil. But, cer- 
tainly, the action of these provisions 
ought to be very carefully watched, and 
be supplemented, if a necessity is proved. 
I cannot depart altogether from this 
subject without adding that the result of 
our investigation has been to bring to 
light the fact that whatever may have 
been the case among little children, the 
new requirements of the Code have 
caused a severe strain among female 
teachers ; and it is due to them, and, 
indeed, to teachers of both sexes, to ex- 
press how largely the satisfactory pro- 
gress which I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain to the Committee has been due to 
the efforts made by them to grapple 
with the difficulties presented to them. 
I come now to two or three special ques- 
tions as to which I ought to say a word. 
The first is that of cookery, as to which 
so much interest was manifested the 
other day by the House that I am 
tempted to say that it is now taught in 
121 more schools than in 1883. Grants 
were made to 7,597 girls; and there can 
be no doubt that the success attained 
has been sufficient to cause school boards 
and voluntury associations in many 
parts of the country to take every means 
in their power for ineluding cookery in 
the ordinary course of school instruction. 
I hope to see a very large development 
of the scheme, especially in the agri- 
cultural districts, where it is, perhaps, 
more wanted than in the towns. For- 
merly, this teaching of cookery in schools 
was in many cases of a merely theo- 
retical character. Now, the Code has 
been so amended as to assist in making 
this instruction not only demonstrative, 
but of a practical character, and it is 
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hoped that the change will be most 
advantageous. Then there is draw- 
ing, which has been added to the 
list of class or optional subjects. The 
Royal Commission on Technical Edu- 
cation called attention in its Report 
to the prominence given to instruction 
in drawing in the Continental schools 
visited by them, and they contrasted it 
with the infinitesimal attention paid to 
it in the English schools. They pointed 
out that the study of drawing was the 
most essential step, if not the founda- 
tion, for technical education of any 
kind. So again the matter has been 
pressed upon the Department by the 
authorities of South Kensington, who 
have undertaken to conduct the exami- 
nations for the next two years, the re- 
sults being forwarded to them by local 
Superintendents. The managers have 
full liberty to classify children in the 
Standards suitable to their drawing 
capacity, and as only a certain propor- 
tion need pass to earn the test grant, 
there will be no question of putting un- 
due pressure upon children who are 
hopelessly incapable, or indisposed to 
learn drawing. It is hoped that the 
change now made in the Code will 
stimulate the teaching of drawing 
throughout the schools of the country. 
One other change ought to be recorded. 
Efforts have been made to make inspec- 
tion more uniform, and at the same 
time to give a more complete account of 
the state of education in the country. 
Reports will no longer be required from 
all the Inspectors in rotation, but half 
of the Chief Inspectors will each year 
present a Report upon their division, 
with the assistance of the other Inspec- 
tors working in it. There are other 
burning questions on whick I might be 
— to touch; but the Committee 
will probably think that I only exercise 
a wise discretion if I ask to be allowed 
to defer any opinion upon them until I 
have had more time for examining them 
in detail. Certainly, anyone who enters 
upon the work of administering the 
Education Department must do so with 
a humbling sense of the magnitude of 
the great problem before him. Much, 
indeed, has been done. Our great 
educational system, founded on the 
legacy of 1870, is a compromise which 
solved many difficulties, and is still 
full of life and vigour. We have 
enlisted in our work a body of school 
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managers full of zeal and devotion. We 
have created an army of school teachers 
of great and exceptional ability; but 
how much yet remains to be done? 
Think of the hundreds of little children 
who, in spite of all your machinery, and 
all your tine speeches, you do not get 
into your schools. Think of the hun- 
dreds who go away from them with 
a smattering of knowledge which will 
not stand the test of a life solely devoted 
to manual labour. Personally, I am 
very hopeful of the future, because it 
has fallen to my lot to have special op- 
portunities of observing the change that 
has already taken place, and the pro- 
gress which has been made. It was my 
duty, during two years before the pass- 
ing of the Education Act of 1870, to 
study in the agricultural districts the 
conditions under which village schools 
were then carrying on their work, and 
the enormous difficulties under which 
school managers were then struggling 
to bring home education to the people. 
And in the towns the difficulties were 
even greater—far greater. But anyone 
who makes that survey now will see 
with rejoicing the growing success of 
those struggles, and the daily-increasing 
results that are obtained. But how has 
this progress been attained? Well, in 
my judgment, mainly because, in spite 
of many mistakes, you have, on the 
whole, succeeded in carrying the opinion 
of the people with your work. Take 
care not to lose that advantage. The 
zeal of educational progress must be 
tempered with discretion. It is a time 
when educational theories of the wildest 
and most subversive character are afloat, 
when the true measure of parental obli- 
gation and the limits of the duties of 
the State are subjected to fierce discus- 
sion. There are some inclined to place 
hardly any limit to the amount of the 
education, or to the variety of the sub- 
jects which you are to pour into a little 
child’s head. There are others who 
would indefinitely extend the amount of 
public money devoted to education. But 
if we want really to carry public opinion 
with us, we must have a little patience, 
and some regard to the feelings, the 
prejudices, and the purses of others. 
We cannot yet solve, we do not yet half 
understand, the new and great educa- 
tional problems which the complexity of 
eur social life will present to us. All 
we can do at present is to go steadily on 
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with the work, without faltering, upon 
the lines already laid down, and not to 
rest content until we are giving to all 
the children of the country an education 
in all respects calculated to increase 
their usefulness as citizens of the coun- 
try. I will now, with the permission 
of the Committee, pass from these gene- 
ral considerations to a few questions 
specially affecting Scotland ; and there 
are several questions of great import- 
ance in the various grades of Scotch 
education, which, I think, ought not to 
be passed over on the present occasion 
without comment. And, first, it is im- 
possible to omit mention of the energetic 
work now being done by the Edueational 
Endowments Commission. My noble 
Friend (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) and 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Glasgow (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) and their Colleagues cer- 
tainly afford an example to similar 
bodies of the way in which work can be 
got through. I believe that more than 
100 schemes have already been sub- 
mitted, of which the most important— 
the Heriot’s Hospital scheme—now lies 
on the Table. I may also refer for a 
moment to the recent Circular issued by 
the Education Department as to the in- 
spection of higher class schools. Under 
the Act of 1872 that inspection was to 
have been carried out by Inspectors 
named by the school boards. But this 
was not found to be satisfactory, and it 
certainly was incomplete. Now, by 
the Act of 1882, all endowed schools 
are to be inspected as the Scotch 
Education Department may direct, 
and the cost is to be paid out of the 
funds of the endowment. In order 
to carry out this inspection in the best 
manner, full representations have been 
invited from all those who are inte- 
rested in the matter. Some have been 
received ; and if I now venture to sketch 
out a proposal which satisfies some, at 
least, of the necessary conditions, it is 
not because it has been adopted, or that 
our minds are made up upon it, but in 
order to put it forward solely for con- 
sideration and criticism in Scotland. - It 
seems obvious that in order to combine 
efficiency with economy and uniformity 
there should be a body of examiners 
appointed to undertake the examination 
of all the higher schools, whether sub- 
ject by statute or by choice. These 
examiners might be selected by a Cen- 
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tral Board in Scotland, consisting of 
Representatives—first, of the Universi- 
ties ; secondly, of the Scotch Education 
Department; thirdly, of the teachers of 
the higher schools; and perhaps, also, 
of the governors of those schools. It 
might be appointed triennially, and in 
addition to selecting the examiners it 
might issue instructions as to their duty 
in detail. Then there is the question of 
paying the examiners. The Treasury is 
ready to contribute £300 a-year. This 
might be thrown into a common exami- 
nation fund, to which the various Go- 
verning Bodies might be called upon to 
contribute according to a scheme to be 
arranged by the Board, and which might 
be varied when necessary. As I have 
said, I throw out the scheme for the 
consideration of all those who are spe- 
cially interested in the subject. I come 
now to the case of the ordinary State- 
aided schools in Scotland. The Vote 
which is now asked for shows an in- 
crease over the sum voted last year of 
£24,761. It is, as in the case of the 
English Vote, almost entirely caused by 
the increase of the average attendance 
in schools. The Estimate provides for 
the additional number of 11,000 chil- 
dren, or an increased average of 2} per 
cent. The rate of grant has similarly 
risen from 17s. 114d. to an estimated 
rate of 18s. 1d. The scholars on the re- 
gister have increased by 3-3 per cent, 
and those in average attendance by 3°49 
per cent. In the results attained the 
schools of Scotland still have a very great 
advantage over those of England and 
Wales. The proportion of scholars exa- 
mined in Standard IV. and upwards 
last year was, in England and Wales, 
31} percent; while, in Scotland, the pro- 
portion examined in those Standards 
was 37 percent. During the past year 
the Department has had under careful 
consideration that portion of the Report 
of the Crofters’ Commission which re- 
lates to education in Highland schools. 
The Committee will probably recollect 
that that Committee pointed out that 
the benefits of the Education Act of 
1872 did not fairly come into operation 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land for some years after it had begun 
to operate in the Lowlands. And it in- 
dicated certain special difficulties, such 
as the extreme costliness of education in 
some of the poorest districts, owing es- 
pecially to the large number of school 
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buildings necessary to meet the require- 
ments of a very scattered population, 
and the loss of income caused by great 
irregularity of attendance. Since then, 
one of the examiners in the Scotch De- 
partment, Mr. Henry Craik, was sent by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Mundella) to make special inquiry into 
this subject; and his Report has been 
laid upon the Table of the House, to- 
gether with a Minute setting forth the 
special conditions which will in future 
regulate the grants to schools in the 
Highlands and Islands. It must be 
admitted that there is much excuse for 
irregularity of attendance, especially 
among infants. My hon. Friends from 
Scotland will, I am sure, forgive me if I 
mention the climate first. But the ab- 
sence of good roads, and the great dis- 
tances often to be traversed, are also 
serious obstacles And yet, in spite of 
all these drawbacks, I find in the Report 
of Mr. Craik, to which I have alluded, 
this passage— 

“ After seeing the parts of the country where 
the conditions are most unfavourable, I do not 
think, on the whole, that the difficulties are 
greater than are to be found in several main- 
land — where a good attendance is ob- 
tained.” 


But I am sorry to say that the result is 
that, out of 298,000 children between 
four and seven years of age, only 
121,000 are on the school registers, 
and only 86,000, or less than one-third 
of the total number, are in average at- 
tendance. Even of these, only 28,700 
are in proper infant schools. Many 
others are under the male teachers of 
mixed schools, who are not altogether 
the best fitted for the task of teaching 
them. In other other parts of the 
Highlands the defective attendance is 
often due to the fact thet the compul- 
sory clauses of the Acts are not suffi- 
ciently put into operation. But although 
I am still obliged to speak in these 
terms of the attendance, it is only fair 
to admit that of late years the improve- 
ment has been very rapid. The cost of 
maintaining a Scotch school is rather 
larger in Scotland than in England, 
owing in part to the wider range of 
subjects taught in them, and partly 
owing to the higher salaries commanded 
by Scotch teachers. I notice that in all 
the Scotch schools the cost of mainten- 
ance per child in average attendance 
was £2 ls. 6d. But in the special 
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counties to which I have just alluded 


it was far higher. In Argyllshire it 
was £2 13s.; in Buteshire, £2 14s. 5d.; 
and in Inverness-shire, £2 6s. 2d. There- 
fore, I think it cannot be denied that 
the burden laid upon many of these 
localities, in respect of keeping up 
schools, is certainly very heavy. The 
Committee will remember that it was 
proposed by the 67th section of the Act 
of 1872 — commonly known as the 
Lochiel Clause—to empower the Depart- 
ment to supplement the rates in the 
Highland and Island districts by a 
grant making up the 3d. rate to 7s. 6d. 
per child. The Crofters’ Commission, 
recognizing the extreme poverty of some 
of these districts, reeommended that the 
grant should be increased to 10s. This 
proposal contained manifest advantages. 
It would have been a direct encourage- 
ment to increased attendance, and would 
apply only to cases where a large popu- 
lation is found along with a small 
rateable value. This could only, how- 
ever, have been effected by legisla- 
tion, and the scheme adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Mundella) was to hold out encourage- 
ment to improved attendance by a gra- 
dually increasing payment, as the at- 
tendance approaches the number on the 
register. This will also have the effect of 
stimulating the exertions of the teachers, 
which is a matter of great importance. 
Another financial point was also brought 
before the Department—namely, the 
loans raised by school boards upon the 
security of the rates. The Crofters’ 
Commission recommended that these 
should be cancelled. But as it was ob- 
vious that those boards which have been 
extravagant would have benefited un- 
duly, while those which have been eco- 
nomical, or had done all they could to 
discharge their liabilities, would have 
obtained little advantage, this proposal 
was on this and other grounds, not ac- 
cepted by the Department. There are 
two other points in the recent Minutes 
which ought not to be omitted. The 
first is the teaching of Gaelic, which has 
long been under consideration ; and is 
now to be paid for as a specific subject. 
Payment will also be made to encourage 
the employment of Gaelic pupil teachers, 
in the hope of eventually providing a 
body of certified teachers specially fitted 
for employment in the Highlands. The 
second point is the special grant offered 
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for the encouragement of higher instruc- 
tion. One reads with satisfaction, in 
Mr. Craik’s Report, of the keen interest 
which this subject excites even in the 
Hebrides; and it may be noted that 
while in England only 67 children passed 
in Latin and none in Greek, in the State- 
aided Scotch schools no less than 6,253 
were qualified in Latin, and 330 in 
Greek. I have thought it right to put 
before the Committee, as concisely as I 
ean, the object of the recent Minute. 
But I wish completely to reserve my 
own opinion upon the sufficiency of 
the changes which have been made. 
If I should continue responsible for 
education in Scotland, there is no 
part of the subject which I should 
wish to investigate with more care 
and with more hopefulness, because 
of the keen desire for education which 
exists in Scotland, than the best means 
of overcoming tie difficulties with which 
these poor Highland schools have to 
contend. There is only one other sub- 
ject which I need mention to the Com- 
mittee, and it is that the Scotch Code in 
general undoubtedly requires careful re- 
examination in light of the changes re- 
cently made in the English Code; but 
this has been naturally postponed until 
the future of Scotch education has been 
decided. I have now to thank the Com- 
mittee most cordially for the attention 
with which they have listened to me on 
this somewhat dry subject, and I will 
only add that I shall be happy to answer 
any questions that may be put to me. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 

thought the Committee was to be con- 
gratulated on the clear and satisfactory 
statement which they had just heard, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was to be 
congratulated upon the ability with 
which he had addressed himself to the 
subject. If they were to have a Con- 
servative Gcvernment in Office, and to 
suffer the loss of the services of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), who had certainly placed 
his mark on the national education of 
the country, it was an advantage to have 
a right hon. Gentleman occupying the 
position of Vice President of the Council 
who was untrammelled by pledges, and 
who would be found, as was evident from 
the statement to which they had just 
listened, ready and anxious to carry out 
the education of the country in the 
progressive way in which it had been 
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conducted by his Predecessors, both 
Conservative and Liberal. It seemed 
to be thought by some that, because 
they had an ardent friend of the 
voluntary system in Office, there would 
be a feeling of antagonism on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman and 
on the part of his supporters to the 
board system. For his part, he (Mr. 
Buxton) could not see why there should 
be any such feeling of antagonism at all. 
There was, and ought to be, plenty of 
room for both systems; and they could, 
if properly dealt with, be worked side 
by side. Each had advantages which 
were not possessed by the other; and he 
believed himself that the existence of 
the two systems side by side con- 
duced to efficiency and gave variety to 
education, instead of producing a dull 
uniformity. By the competition and 
friendly rivalry which existed, both sys- 
tems would be kept up to the mark. 
He differed entirely from some of his 
hon. Friends who sat on the Benches 
near him, who thought that the volun- 
tary system ought to be smitten hip and 
thigh from Dan to Beersheba. But, on 
the other hand, it ought to be clearly 
understood that the voluntary system 
must not be unduly bolstered up. The 
reason for the existence of the voluntary 
system was that its supporters considered 
that, in combining education with dogma, 
they were carrying out the proper sys- 
tem, and they were willing to make 
sacrifices in order to promote that object. 
If they were not willing to make sacri- 
fices for their zeal by putting their hands 
in their pockets, he, for one, thought 
the voluntary system ought to come to 
an end. It would not be right, he 
thought, for the State to increase the 
grant now made to voluntary schools. 
It would bs altogether improper to hand 
over a sufficient income from the public 
money to irresponsible persons, so that 
it would require no further effort on their 
part to keep up the system in which they 
were spevially interested. They were 
told that the voluntary system at pre- 
sent was suffering under heavy and 
grievous burdens. No doubt, since i870, 
not only the supporters of voluntary 
schools, but all persons in the country, 
had had to make sacrifices and bear 
heavy burdens in consequence of the 
passing of the Education Act of that 
year; but he thought the supporters of 
the voluntary system had been benefited 
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almost more largely than any other 
portion of the community; and the 
fact that the supporters of voluntary 
schools had been able from year to year 
to increase the number of their schools 
showed that the system was not, at all 
events, at death’s door. He would make 
an attempt to analyze the complaint that 
of late years, and especially last year, 
had been made on the part of the sup- 
porters of the voluntary system—namely, 
thatthe burden had become so heavy that 
it was almost impossible to carry on the 
voluntary schools. Taking the Church 
of England as one of the loudest in 
making that complaint, and as one which, 
after all, was only typical of the others, 
he would compare the state of their case 
in the last four years, during the time 
the Education Department had been 
under the auspices of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), from 1880 to 1884. He had 
not got later figures. He thought he 
could show that, instead of suffering as 
heavily as had been supposed, on the 
whole the voluntary system was in a very 
satisfactory and flourishing condition. 
During the four years of which he had 
spoken, he found that the attendance 
in the Church of England voluntary 
schools in England and Wales had in- 
creased from 1,492,800 to 1,617,300. 
That was an increase of 125,000 chil- 
dren. He wished to endorse the satis- 
faction felt by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the great efforts which the supporters 
of the voluntary system, and especially 
the members of the Church of England, 
had made by means of their expenditure 
on buildings, and the valuable result of 
their labours towards increasing the 
amount of national education. On the 
other hand, while they had increased 
the average attendance by 125,000 
children, the income of voluntary schools, 
from sources other than voluntary sub- 
scriptions, had increased from £ 1,994,000 
to £2,253,000, oranincrease of £260,000; 
and the right hon. Gentleman antici- 
pated that that increase would be still 
further enlarged this year.. But it had 
been said that the expenditure for edu- 
cation had largely increased also, and 
therefore the burden upon the volun- 
tary system was much greater than it 
had been. No doubt the expense had 
increased, and he believed the Com- 
mittee generally would congratulate 
themselves on that fact. But what was 
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the amount that the voluntary sub- 
scribers of the Church of England were 
called upon to pay in order to meet the 
balance of the annual cost left over, after 
taking this amount of income into ac- 
count? Would the Committee believe 
that, after four years, the schools were 
costing no more at all, but that there 
had been an actual saving of £2,000 
a-year? While in 1880 the subscribers 
paid £587,270, they were now paying. 
£585,072, or a diminution of £2,200 
a-year. Therefore, instead of being 
pitied, they ought to be envied and 
congratulated, because, with an increase 
of 125,000 children, they were receiving 
£260,000 more in subscriptions, and the 
entire cost of the schools was £2,200 
less than it was four years ago. Of 
course, it would be said that, in ad- 
dition to their voluntary contributions, 
the subscribers had had to pay largely 
in the shape of rates. He found that 
the rate had increased from 1880 to 
1884 by £189,000; but as the number 
of subscribers to the Church of England 
voluntary system was 221,000—that 
was, not one in 100 of the whole popu- 
lation—the total amount that they had 
to pay towards this increased rate could 
not be very large. The complaints were 
made by those who did not inquire into 
the facts, and there was a certain amount 
of apathy on the part of some, so far 
as the general advancement of national 
education was concerned, because they 
were subscribers to the voluntary sys- 
tem. He had laid these figures before 
the Committee in order to show that the 
ery was greatly exaggerated, and that 
the ground for complaint on the part of 
the voluntary schools was nothing like 
so great as they tried to make out. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Mr. Stanhope) had 
said something upon the question of 
over-pressure. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that it was 
sufficiently proved that such cases did 
exist. He (Mr. Buxton) had no desire 
to enter into that question again. They 
had already debated the whole question 
of over-pressure ; but the more the 
matter was inquired into the more it 
would be found that the over-pressure 
supposed to exist had been vastly ex- 
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out under any plan—even a plan they 
would most approve of—it must lead to 
a certain amount of discomfort and 
over-straining in the case of a certain 
number of children, who were in reality 
suffering from other causes which 
affected their health and happiness. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the outery which had 
been raised had done much good. It 
had directed public attention to the 
question, and had—if it were not heresy 
to say so—woke up the Department; it 
had certainly woke up the managers, 
teachers, and Inspectors, and it had re- 
sulted in an attempt being made to 
secure the relaxation of the stringency 
of the Code, and to give a greater lati- 
tude to local bodies and individuals. 
This, together with the steps contem- 
plated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
would have the effect of reducing the 

ressure upon children to a minimum. 

e was glad to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he intended to see that the new 
system of withdrawal should be fully 
carried out; that he wasimpressed with 
the necessity of diminishing the home 
lessons, and that he intended to pro- 
hibit the keeping in of the children as a 
punishment. He (Mr. Buxton) thought 
the new Code was intended to meet the 
ery of over-pressure; but, as it had not 
yet had a fair time for working, it was 
too early to judge how far the relaxa- 
tions given by it would operate. The 
principle of decentralization established 
by the Code had only been established 
within the last two years; but as soon 
as a sufficient time had been given to 
allow of the results being worked out he 
believed they would be found to be 
satisfactory. He had been glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman, in con- 
nection with this subject, mention the 
question of under-feeding, and the at- 
tempts which had been made by some of 
the managers to provide self-supporting 
penny dinners for the children. He was 
glad to find that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was giving attention to the subject, 


‘and that he had taken sufficient interest 


in it to induce him to join the Council 
which had been formed for providing 
these self-supporting penny dinners. It 
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means successful in London. Perhaps 
it was owing to the fact that the system 
had not been sufficiently long in work- 
ing order; but he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give encouragement 
to those who were engaged in the work 
to continue their efforts. Such en- 
couragement might give renewed stimu- 
lus and prevent future failure. There 
was much in the system itself which 
ought to insure its ultimate success. 
The reasons of the hitherto partial 
failure were many and manifold; but 
he need not trouble the Committee 
with entering into them. A reason 
often put forward by some was the lack 
of funds on the part of the parents; 
but he confessed that he did not see 
how that could be urged as a reason 
for the apparent failure. The fact that 
the number of children who attended 
these dinners varied so largely from 
day to day and from week to week was 
due rather to the caprice of the parents 
than to any variation in the wages 
which they earned. The philanthropists 
who distributed free tickets broadcast 
were, perhaps, in a measure, largely 
responsible for the partial failure of the 
system. If the right hon. Gentlemun 
would not officially—for the Depart- 
ment could only exercise a benevolent 
neutrality in the matter—but if he 
would unofficially encourage the efforts 
of those who were promoting the move- 
ment, he might do a great deal to im- 
rove the cause of national education. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER re- 
marked that as the right hon. Gentle- 
man who presided over this Department 
had promised to issue a Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the blind, 
he should like to say a few words upon 
that subject, and also as to the condition 
of the deaf and dumb, and to bring it 
formally under the notice of the House. 
He believed that every hon. Member 
of that House would admit that the edu- 
cation of deaf, dumb, and blind children 
was a question of the greatest national 
importance; and he did not think that 
it was to the credit of the country that 
they should be alone among nearly all 
the civilized nations of the world in doing 
next to nothing towards the discharge 
of this important duty. In these days 
of civilization it was hardly less cruel 
to neglect the education of these unfor- 
tunate children than it was in the old 
days of superstition to expose children 
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on the mountains as was done by the 
Greeks, or to throw them into the Tiber, 
as was done by the Romans. Ne would 
read to the Committee the opinion of 
two very eminent men who were much 
more qualified to speak on the subject 
than he was himself. Dr. Buxton, in 
his Notes of Progress, said— 

“Tt is certainly not to our credit to know 
that in every country but our own, wherever the 
deaf are educated at all, they are educated with 
State aid. Even our fellow-subjects, when they 
live under a Colonial Government, freely tax 
themselves for the education of their deaf chil- 
dren. The British taxpayer alone, among all 
civilized Christian men, enjoys immunity from 
taxation for the instruction of those who under 
the name of the abnormal classes—those with- 
out hearing, without sight, without mental 
power—are the special care of even such a poor 
nation as Norway, that country having, as re- 
cently as 1881, consolidated and developed all 
its previous beneficent legislation for the com- 
pulsory education of the classes named.” 


Monsignor de Haerne said— 


**It is a great honour for England to have 
abolished the Slave Trade. But there are 
thousands of slaves in the British Empire— 
namely, the deaf mutes, who are the true 
slaves of the ignorance or carelessness either of 
their parents or the Government. If England 
is justly proud of having, to a great extent, ex- 
tirpated slavery in the world, ought she to fail 
in finding the necessary means for the deliver- 
ance of her national slaves at home ?”’ 


He would not detain the Committee by 
going into too many details upon the 
question, important as it was; but he 
hoped that it might be his privilege on 
some future day to enter more fully into 
it. He had taken great pains to ascer- 
tain the opinion of men who were well 
qualified to speak upon the subject, and 
he had received most valuable assistance 
from Mr. Buckle, of the Blind School, 
York, from Captain de Bisson, author 
of Our Schools and Colleges, and others. 
It was a fact that in America, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Russia, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and other 
countries, direct aid was given by the 
State towards the persons suffering from 
these maladies, and our Colonies— 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand— 
were following the good example so set. 
He purposely avoided going into the 
methods adopted by these different 
countries in granting aid, because he 
did not wish unnecessarily to take up 
the time of the Committee; but, in op- 
position to the example set by foreign 
nations and our own Oolonies, it was 
well known that we continued to go on 
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neglecting this most important work, 
and practically giving little or no help 
to the education of these unfortunate 
children. It was true that in England 
Boards of Guardians might send a child 
afflicted with dumbness or blindness to 
school, and pay, with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, £20 for 
his maintenance; but it was entirely a 
question for the discretion of the Guar- 
dians whether the child should be sent 
or not. No provision existed for the 
supply by the State of special schools; 
and the education of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind was not recognized as part of 
our general educational system. In the 
inquiries he had made into the matter 
he had only heard two arguments 
against the giving of State aid. One 
was that the deaf, dumb, and blind 
never became capable citizens, and the 
other that they were fit objects of public 
charity, and ought to be supported by 
the charity of the country. With the 
first of these objections he entirely 
joined issue. It was a mistake to sup- 
pose that deaf and blind children could 
not be made capable citizens. Science 
had conclusively proved that the deaf, 
dumb, and blind were as capable of 
being taught and of attaining to as 
high a pitch of culture as hearing and 
seeing persons; but, of course, they 
must be taught by special methods and 
appliances. No one could go round a 
blind school without being struck by 
the marvellous skiil displayed by the 
pupils there in basket making, brush 
making, mat making, and other em- 
ployments; and they were capable of 
studying and practising music, needle- 
work, and in some cases drawing. In 
the schools for the deaf and dumb, also, 
the most marvellous results were ob- 
tained. To such a pitch of perfection 
were these unfortunate children brought 
by skilled methods of education, that it 
might almost be thought that they could 
see with their eyes, and they literally 
could speak with their mouths. He only 
mentioned these facts in order to refute 
the statement that these children were 
not as capable as other children; and if 
any hon. Member who took an interest 
in the question would only visit the in- 
stitutions set apart for the education of 
the deaf, dumb, and blind, he would be 
unable to deny that if properly taught 
they could be made just as capable citi- 
zens as any other person in the country ; 
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and few would deny that it was the 
bounden duty of the State to do its 
utmost to make them capable citizens. 
As to the other argument—that of 
charity—no doubt it must be admitted 
that these unfortunate sufferers were fit 
objects of charity ; and as their education 
was more than usually expensive, it 
might be right that a certain portion of 
the cost should be provided by charity 
and the rest by the State. Hecertainly 
thought that substantial aid ought to be 
given by the State to these institutions, 
and that would free a great deal of 
the money now given in charity for a 
work hardly less important than that of 
the education of the children—namely, 
establishing institutions for helping 
those who had the misfortune to lose 
their sight, and in a few cases their 
hearing and speech, after they had at- 
tained an age beyond that at which they 
could be educated. There was no doubt 
that a vast amount of terrible suffering 
existed among such persons who lost 
their sight after the age of education 
was passed. They were certainly fitting 
objects of charity, and some of the money 
now given in the shape of charity for 
the support of schools might be applied 
to their relief and assistance. It might 
be asked how it was that so important a 
work had been so long neglected in this 
country. It was understood that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had remained 
in Office he had some scheme which he 
had intended at an early date to pro- 
pound. But, like a great many other 
Government schemes which were noto- 
riously slow in seeing the daylight, the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman, 
although it had been some years in his 
head, had never been presented, pro- 
bably because the Government had been 
frightened at the propect of the expense 
which might be incurred in carrying it 
out. Personally, he thought it would 
have been better to have expended 
less in the education of those who 
were in the full possession of their 
senses than utterly to neglect the edu- 
cation of these unfortunate children. He 
maintained that every child in the coun- 
try, whether in full possession of his 
faculties or afflicted with these terrible 
misfortunes, ought, at any rate, to re- 
ceive a minimum amount of education. 
He had himself prepared a scheme 
which he intended to submit to the 
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House, and which had been suggested 
to him by persons who were thoroughly 
competent to give advice ; but he would 
defer it for the present, as he did not 
think it would serve any good purpose 
to place it before the House at this mo- 
ment. He understood that a Royal 
Commission was shortly to be appointed 
to inquire into the education of the 
blind ; and although it might be right 
that a separate Commission should be 
appointed to inquire into the education 
of the deaf and dumb, still he thought 
that the one question was just as im- 
eapong as the other. There ought to 

e no further delay in investigating 
these questions ; and he earnestly hoped 
that hon. Members would consider it the 
duty of the State as well as of the indi- 
vidual to do the very utmost, and not to 
shrink from expense in relieving the 
sufferings of those afflicted with these 
terrible misfortunes. He was sorry that 
he had been compelled to detain the 
Committee at such great length; but he 
trusted that the remarks he had made 
would succeed, to some extent, in 
awakening the interest of hon. Members 
in a question which he and many others 
had deeply at heart. It was impossible 
to exaggerate the extent of the calamity 
which befell those who were smitten 
with blindness or deprived of the senses 
of hearing and speaking. Those who 
were even partially deprived of those 
precious senses knew only too well how. 
it took away half the brightness; and 
they could, perhaps, realize more fully 
the extent of the calamity to those who 
were totally blind, or entirely deprived 
of the sense of hearing. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore) : I think 
it may save time if I answer my hon. 
Friend behind me (Sir Frederick Milner) 
at once. I can only say, after hearing 
his interesting speech, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are fully impressed 
with the importance of the questions he 
has brought before the Committee. As 
regards the blind, it is the intention of 
the Government to cause a Commission 
to be issued immediately to inquire into 
their condition, and the means by which 
they may be educated and made self- 
supporting. I believe it is the intention 
of my right hon. Friend the Home Se- 
cretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) shortly 
to issue a Commission. As regards the 
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Commission could investigate their case ; 
but I am of opinion that the time has 
come when some inquiry should also be 
made with regard to them. I, there- 
fore, propose to instruct the Inspectors, 
in certain districts, to report to me how 
far the Education Acts have failed to 
meet the case of the deaf and dumb. I 
hope my hon. Friend will be satisfied 
with that statement. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, there 
were one or two points in the Code to 
which he would like to direct the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
and also that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
on Education (Mr. Stanhope). The 
first provision of the Code to which he 
asked their attention was that which 
required that if only one class subject 
be taken it must be English; if two, 
one must be English; and if three, 
one must be English and one draw- 
ing. The other class subjects, as the 
Committee knew, were history, geo- 
graphy, and elementary science. Now, 
as three class subjects only could be 
taken, it followed that if history were 
selected neither geography nor elemen- 
tary science could be taken. If geo- 
graphy were chosen, history and ele- 
mentary science must be omitted, while, 
if elementary science were taken, his- 
tory and geography were excluded. He 
did not deny that English grammar was 
an important subject; on the other 
hand, many of those who had obtained 
the greatest mastery over our language 
never studied it, and it was certainly 
a subject by no means popular with 
children. He would not, however, ex- 
clude it from the list of class subjects, 
and all that he objected to with regard 
to it was its being made obligatory. 
It seemed to him, for several reasons, 
undesirable to lay down stringent regu- 
lations; and as between the six class 
subjects they might surely leave the 
selection to the schoolmaster and the 
School Board. In the first place, school- 
masters were not all alike; and one man 
would make a subject interésting and 
instructive which in the hands of another 
would be dull and unprofitable. He 
was far from saying that history, geo- 
graphy, and elementary science should 
be obligatory; but, at the same time, 
he did say that their aim should be that 
children who had passed through school 
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should learn something of the laws of 
nature, something of the history of 
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their country, and something of the 
geography of the world in which they 
lived. That question had been pressed 
on the Education Department by the 
National Society; and so strongly 
was it felt by many, that some of the 
geography text books, including those 
used by the Liverpool board, contained 
as much elementary science as geo- 
graphy, strictly so called, and they were 
thus enabled practically to teach the 
two subjects, to a certain extent, simul- 
taneously. The lessons in elementary 
science were so delightful to the chil- 
dren, did so much to quicken their in- 
telligence, and in that way to help, 
rather than to hinder, the other sub- 
jects, that he had no doubt this subject 
would slowly force its way into the 
schools whatever the Department might 
do; but the action of the Department 
tended greatly to obstruct this desirable 
result; and although he did not ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to force it on the 
managers of schools, he did ask them to 
allow it to have a fair chance. In the 
interesting debate, so ably initiated last 
Friday by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Samuel Smith), 
several hon. Members expressed the 
opinion—which, indeed, seemed to com- 
mand general assent—that their sys- 
tem of education was too bookish. It 
was that drawback which lessons in 
elementary science would tend to ob- 
viate. Elementary science cultivated 
the powers of observation, while the 
other subjects strained, and he might say 
even overstrained, the memory. More- 
over, if they were to maintain their 
rapidly increasing population in any- 
thing approaching to comfort, it could 
only be by carefully utilizing the gifts 
and resources of science. They had 
heard many eloquent speeches in favour 
of local self-government, and were pro- 
mised a wide and generous measure of 
that character in the next Parliament. 
But side by side with those vague pro- 
fessions they found in practice more and 
more centralization, an ever-increasing 
army of Inspectors, the control of local 
affairs, the management of prisons, the 
very conduct of business more and more 
absorbed by Government Departments 
and Government officials. The very 
Government which brought in a Bill to 
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vernment dictated to the London 
chool Board, and would not allow them 

to say whether a given school should 
teach geography or English grammar. 
He did not ask the Committee to pro- 
nounce an opinion as between the sub- 
jects; but let them not proclaim them- 
selves in favour of a large and generous 
measure of local self-government on the 
one hand, and then lay down stringent 
rules of this character on the other. 
It might be said that a class subject 
might possibly be taken as a special 
subject; but that was surrounded by so 
many difficulties that it was really no 
answer to his contention. He was 
grateful for the concession made in 
allowing the school boards to determine 
for themselves whether the Fourth Stan- 
dard should be placed in the first or 
second category ; and he would earnestly 
beg that school boards and committees 
should be allowed to determine for 
themselves in which and how many of 
the five class subjects they would pre- 
sent their children for examination. If 
this question were to be determined by 
the children themselves there would be 
an overwhelming vote in favour of ele- 
mentary science, and they would do well 
to consider the wishes and instincts 
of the children themselves. Education 
was better than instruction ; it did not 
so much matter what they knew when 
they left school as what they wished to 
know. The love of knowledge was even 
more important than knowledge itself. 
However much children might have 
learnt they would soon forget what they 
did not care for, and however little they 
might know they would soon teach 
themselves if they had the wish to 
learn. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that the 
Committee were asked to agree in voting 
a cunsiderable sum of money for educa- 
tional purposes; but it was to be re- 
membered that this sum did not include 
the whole of the cost of education in 
the country. Independently of the large 
sum voted by that House, a sum of no 
less than £1,800,000 was collected by 
rates for the support mainly of board 
schools. But there was another class of 
schools; the State was not the sole edu- 
cator of the country. It was true that 
there were about 1,000,000 children in 
average attendance in the board schools; 
but there were more than 2,000,000 
children in the voluntary schools of the 
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country. He was obliged at the be- 
ginning of his remarks to refer to the 
analysis of the position of the volun- 
tary schools made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Sydney Buxton). His hon. Friend had 
said they had prospered under the cir- 
cumstances of which they complained. 
He (Mr. Hubbard) would not argue this 
question on the part of the Church of 
England alone; he treated it as a reli- 
gious question, affecting equally Church 
of England Schools, Roman Catholic 
Schools, Wesleyan or Jewish Schools, 
and in that light he claimed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government’sattention tothe sub- 
ject. The State said—‘‘ We require 
every child to be educated, and we re- 
quire that education be tested as to effi- 
ciency.”” The voluntary schools com- 
plied with those stipulations, and they 
received a certain capitation grant for 
the education of the children; that 
grant, on the part of the State, amounted 
to about 16s. per head. What was the 
cost to the country of the children 
in the board schools? It was £2 14s. 
per head; and, therefore, his conclusion 
was that the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough need not be afraid of destroy- 
ing the voluntary character of voluntary 
schools by slightly enlarging the grant. 
It was true that a religious feeling sup- 
ported voluntary schools. Those who 
supported them believed that religion 
ought to be the basis of all education ; 
and they believed that religious teach- 
ing, unless it was given by teachers 
who were thoroughly in earnest, would 
be ineffective. They asked that there 
should be liberty of teaching in religious 
matters, and that the managers of re- 
ligious schools should not be placed at a 
disadvantage. As he had pointed out, 
the voluntary schools cost the country, 
in the Government grant, 16s. per 
head ; whereas the country had to pay 
£2 14s. for every school board pupil. 
He was not going to ask assistance for 
those schools which did not want it; 
where voluntary schools could keep up 
their establishments with their present 
means he was quite satisfied that they 
should be left alone. Seeing the large 
number of schools where the fees must 
be low, and where the contributors must 
be few and poor also, he said it was 
cruel to deprive them of any portion of 
any portion of the grant earned upon 
examination and proof of excellence, 
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because they could not comply with the 
condition of raising 17s. 6d. by fees and 
voluntary contributions, defining volun- 
tary contributions as annual money 
subscriptions. Schools that were ex- 
cellent in every respect had been shorn 
of their right by that rule. Bearing in 
mind that the 17s. 6d. limit operated 
most unfairly, though unintentionally, 
as so construed, he suggested that. where 
needful to protect a school against the 
curtailment of the grant it had earned, 
the managers might count rent to the 
extent of 4s. per child as a portion of 
the stipulated voluntary contributions of 
their school. That wasa definite pro- 
posal, which he was sure would not 
interfere with the economical rule of the 
late Vice President of the Education 
Board. 

Mr. PICTON said, it should be borne 
in mind that the schools referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken were far more voluntary in their 
management then they were with re- 
spect to their maintenance. The theory 
generally adopted was, he believed, that 
if people wished to have the manage- 
ment within their own hands, and were 
not in a representative position, they 
ought to pay for it. So long, therefore, 
as the managers raised a reasonable pro- 
portion of the expense of the schools, it 
had been held that they had a right to 
exercise their powers with regard to 
them. That had beer the general opi- 
nion, although he did not entirely sub- 
scribe to it himself. But it was not held 
that managers had a right to unburden 
themselves of all expense whatever in 
the management of schools, and still 
have the right to manage public funds, 
for that was, in fact, what their argu- 
ments came to. He did not think that 
that argument would be generally en- 
tertained by the country ; and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
would not take the advice that had been 
given him, notwithstanding the respect 
which he was sure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and all in that House had for 
the source from which it came. He 
ventured to assure him that if he did go 
in that direction at all he would en- 
counter a very considerable amount of 
opposition. But it was not his intention 
to allude to any disputable topics on that 
oceasion. He wished to ask the atten- 
tion of the Vice President of the Councii 
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to a particular point in the Code; the 
instructions to Inspectors on a subject 
that he had not alluded to in his com- 
prehensive and interesting speech—that 
was to say, the application of the Kinder- 
garten system of instruction in infant 
schools. It had been repeated over and 
over again by many Members of that 
House that in all educational systems 
physical development ought to form part 
of the curriculum of mental training. 
That principle had been urged to-day 
by the hon. Baronet, (Sir John Lubbock), 
who had inveighed against making edu- 
cation too bookish. But if that was a 
fair argument with regard to the educa- 
tion of the elder children, much more so 
was it applicable to the education of 
little children, who, in a fair sense, might 
be regarded as having more body than 
mind, and the greater part of whose 
education must be conveyed through 
the medium of their senses rather 
than through their mind. A great Ger- 
man edneational reformer, Friederich 
Froebel, had laid it down that children 
should be educated by means of play 
—that play was intended by the Al- 
mighty Creator as an instrument of 
education. But he did not think that 
the time devoted to play should be 
lost; he thought that it might be so 
managed as to prepare the faculties for 
higher instruction. The Kindergarten 
had been adopted in many private 
schools in the country. It was sufficient 
to say, without entering into minute 
description, that by means of variously 
coloured balls, boxes of objects of 
various forms, and other similar things, 
the children were exercised in useful 
ways, such as moulding in clay, while, 
at the same time, they were taught to 
calculate. It would be seen that in this 
way the youngest children might be in- 
terested, and even delighted, while their 
bodily strength and mental faculties 
were exercised. Now, his point was that 
the Code did not give the full scope which 
might be given for the exercise and ap- 
plication of these sound principles. He 
admitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education (Mr. Mundella) 
during his term of Office had done very 
much to facilitate the system which he 
(Mr. Picton) was desirous of pressing 
on the right hon. Gentleman his Suc- 
eessor (Mr. E. Stanhope). Of course 
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sident had no part in framing the Code ; 
and, much as his Predecessor had done 
when in Office, he had left much still to 
be done by his Successor, who he hoped 
would give his serious attention to this 
subject. He wished especially to call 
attention to the instructions given to 
Inspectors in regard to the Code of 1885, 
paragraph 6, which had reference to 
infant schools. There was a good deal 
of intelligent advice given to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors; but, still, what was 
laid down tended to prevent the appli- 
cation of the Kindergarten system to 
those schools. For instance— 

“ Your attention is specially directed to the 
results of instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” 

It should be remembered that these 
were not supposed to be subjects of in- 
dividual examination, and that the ad- 
herents of the Kindergarten system fol- 
lowed a different plan in teaching chil- 
dren to read, write, and calculate, to 
that which had been adopted by the 
Government in previous years. Inspec- 
tors would ask children of three and 
four years of age to read very short 
syllables, and even to write a few letters 
of the alphabet ; but the children in the 
Kindergarten were not taught in that 
way. They were taught the sounds and 
powers of letters, but not the names; 
and they would often read syllables 
without knowing the names of the letters 
at all. It was found that in this way 
they could associate sound and sense 
better than when, for instance, they were 
told, under the old system, that O, A, 
and T, as usually pronounced, made 
the sound ‘‘cat.” If Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors would allow the fullest 
liberty to the managers of schools 
who used this system, he prophesied 
that it would be found, when the chil- 
dren had reached the age of seven years, 
to have worked a very great improve- 
ment. He must again make his ac- 
knowledgments to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) for the facilities he had 
offered, and for what he had done in 
this direction ; but until the paragraphs 
in the Code to which he had referred 
were somewhat altered, he did not think 
that the desired result would be ob- 
tained. For instance, the Kindergarten 
system in paragraph 10 was only men- 
tioned by way of limitation. He there- 
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would be given to the managers of 
schools who desired to take up the Kin- 
dergarten system in its entirety. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, there was 
one subject referred to in the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down on which he entirely concurred 
with him. He was not sure that the hon. 
Gentleman was in the House on the occa- 
sion of his calling attention to the evils re- 
sulting from the system of payment by 
results; but he thought he might call 
upon him to support the doctrine which 
he had then endeavoured to advance. 
When the hon. Gentleman asked the 
House and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President to give as much 
liberty as possible to managers to con- 
duct their schools in the way that seemed 
best to them, although the hon. Gentle- 
man referred to infant schools in parti- 
cular, he (Mr. Talbot) went a little 
higher, and said that this was a prin- 
ciple on which he thought they ought 
to act with regard to education in 
general. If his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Mr E. Stanhope) 
would go into this question in the same 
spirit as he had gone into the other mat- 
ters relating to education, he believed he 
would find that the system of payment 
by results was one which, at no distant 
date, must engage the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that there was 
tu be a Commission appointed to inquire 
into the condition, from an educational 
point of view, of the blind; and they were 
also told that special instructions were 
to be given to Inspectors to look into the 
condition of the deaf and dumb. But 
he (Mr. Talbot) thought that, at the 
present time, a little more courage was 
necessary. He wanted to see the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the working of the Educa- 
tion Acts generally, because he was cer- 
tain that a great deal of information was 
required on that subject. They were 
constantly hearing complaints from hon. 
Members on both sides of the House— 
certainly on that side—with regard to 
the unfairness with which the voluntary 
schools were treated. Then, again, they 
heard complaints about over- pressure in 
elementary schools; and on that point his 
right hon. Friend had made an important 
admission in saying that there was some 
ground for believing in the existence of 
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over-pressure, not only of children, but 
of teachers, which he thought was the 
greater evil of thetwo. Now, these were 
amongst the matters which he thought 
well deserved the attention of a Royal 
Commission ; but he thought he might 
go on broader ground than that, and 
say that when a system of this kind had 
operated for 15 years it was not going 
too far to ask that inquiry should be 
made as to how it was working. He 
did not ask that any special modifica- 
tion .should be introduced because his 
own political Friends were nowin power; 
he asked for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to go into all these subjects, 
so that they might have solid ground to 
go upon for what had so often been 
urged—that was to say, if the evidence 
given before the Commission showed 
that reform was necessary. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that if ma- 
nagers would look into the conduct of 
their schools there would not be so much 
over-pressure as was stated to exist. But 
it must be borne in mind that managers 
were, to a great extent, under compul- 
sion. ‘They were under the pressure 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and they 
were, of course, under the pressure of 
the Education Office. It might be the 
duty of managers to see, as far as they 
could, that neither the children nor the 
teachers were over-pressed; but they 
knew that the very existence of their 
schools depended on the result of the 
Inspector’s visit. If, then, the whole 
pecuniary fortune of the school de- 
pended on the result of one single visit 
by the Inspector in the course of a year, 
it was not to be wondered at that a cer- 
tain amount of over-pressure should take 
place which would not otherwise exist. 
Therefore, he said that Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors ought to be instructed not to 
press the managers to over-press, but 
to discourage the practice as much as 
possible; and then the Department of 
the Government which had to deal with 
the subject of education should impress 
on the Inspectors themselves the de- 
sirability of refraining from anything of 
the kind. He was glad to hear from 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Lubbock) the admission—which coming 
from him was very valuable—that edu- 
cation in their schools ought not to be 
too bookish. Had he (Mr. Talbot) said 
that he might have been regarded as 
an Obstructionist to education; but 
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as coming from the hon. Baronet he 
trusted the remark would be received 
in a different light. No one, he 
thought, could doubt that it was quite 
as honourable for a man or woman to 
learn at the outset of life the manual 
work which they would have to do in 
their after career as it was for those in- 
tended for the position of clerk or lawyer 
to learn something of the work they 
would afterwards be called upon to per- 
form. There was only one other subject 
to which he desired to call attention, 
and that was to the enormous burdens 
which were now being laid, not merely on 
those who contributed to the support of 
the voluntary schools, a subject on which 
something had been said by previous 
speakers, but also on the municipal 
bodies. He believed he was correct in 
quoting his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council as having 
stated that the School Board loans had 
amounted to £16,000,000. If hon. Mem- 
bers knew anything, as he had had oc- 
casion to know, of the expenditure in- 
curred by the municipal bodies through- 
out the country in other directions, they 
would be somewhat startled at the enor- 
mous total of the figures that might be 
given. It should be remembered that 
these School Board loans were only one 
part of the municipal burdens borne by 
the people of this country ; and he could 
not but think that something ought to be 
done to put some kind of check on their 
municipal expenditure. He did not say 
that he considered his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Mundella) chargeable with 
extravagance in connection with School 
Board expenditure ; but still, in regard 
to municipal expenditure generally, they 
were all aware of the great temptation 
there was to expend freely the money of 
other people, and he regarded it as one 
of the functions of Parliament to put a 
check on the extravagant expenditure 
of municipal bodies. Until Parliament 
had grappled with this question, which 
had now become a national one, of the 
enormous local expenditure incurred by 
municipal bodies, it never would be 
able to impose that restriction on the 
extravagance of those bodies, without 
which the evil would never be stopped. 
One point that ought to be borne in 
mind was that, however extravagant 
municipal bodies were, the expenditure 
they incurred never seemed to make the 
slightest difference to their constituents. 
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The members who sanctioned the ex- 
penditure were re-elected all the same; 
and although hon. Gentlemen —— 
might say—‘‘If the ratepayers do not 
object, you ought not to do so,” he felt 
bound to urge that it was the duty of 
Parliament to object, and that if it were 
the case that Parliament had a little 
more wisdom than other people—and he 
supposed it was generally conceded that 
it had, otherwise they would not be there 
at all—it must either check these enor- 
mous local expenditures, or be prepared 
to see the day when it would be found 
that the burden they created had be- 
come almost unknowingly so great an 
incubus on the population that a strong 
reaction would set in and produce re- 
sults which, whatever they might be, 
would be due to the simple fact that 
Parliament had not opened its eyes to the 
extravagance of the municipal bodies, 
and had, consequently, failed to impose 
any wholesome restraint. He congratu- 
lated his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council on the very 
able and, on the whole, satisfactory 
Budget he had put before the Com- 
mittee that night. He was sure they 
could all rely on his right hon. 
Friend’s holding the balance fairly 
between the board schools and the 
voluntary schools, which had already 


‘accomplished, and were still doing, a 


vast work for the education of the whole 
community ; and he would conclude by 
repeating that with which he had begun 
—namely, that he thought he had made 
out a strong case for the issue of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Elementary Education Acts. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Although I did 
not rise at an earlier period of the de- 
bate, I think the Committee is now de- 
sirous of getting through the discussion 
as rapidly as possible; and as I am 
anxious to correct what I deem to be 
one or two mistakes into which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) has fallen, 
I take the present opportunity of offer- 
ing what remarks I have to make to the 
Committee. I trust I may be allowed, 
in the first instance, to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman my Successor in 
the Office of Vice President of the Coun- 
cil on the clear and interesting state- 
ment he has this evening placed before 
the Committee. I feel with the last 
speaker the utmost confidence that the 
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right hon. Gentleman will do as all his 
Predecessors have done, hold the balance 
fairly between all Parties, and adminis- 
ter the Education Acts in the spirit in 
which they were enacted by this House. 
The year that has just passed has un- 
doubtedly been a year of the greatest 
progress we have ever had in regard to 
the Education Acts. It is really mar- 
vellous to note the strides education has 
made inthiscountry, As the right hon. 
Gentleman himself has pointed out, the 
supply of school accommodation—that 
is to say, the seats provided for the chil- 
dren of this country—if properly distri- 
buted would meet all the wants of the 
country at the present moment. But, 
unhappily, this accommodation is not 
properly distributed. An excess of seats 
in the City of London, for example, will 
not meet the demand at Greenwich; and 
the same remark applies to Scotland 
and the rural districts, for it will be 
found that while there is an excess 
which tells up very largely in the tale of 
the whole supply of places, yet when you 
want to meet the demands of the in- 
creasing populations of the large towns 
throughout the country that excess is 
of no service whatever. There is, I be- 
lieve, still the greatest deficiency to be 
found within the Metropolitan area—I 
allude especially to the growing suburbs 
of London; and on this point I may 
state that Mr. Hughes, a member of the 
London School Board, when he accom- 
panied a deputation last year, stated 
that in the Metropolitan suburbs we 
can hardly build too many schools. In 
the great and increasing district of 
Lambeth, for instance, the population 
is extending so rapidly that something 
like four or five new board schools 
a-year are required to supply the de- 
mands of the increased growth of that 
part of the Metropolis alone. If, there- 
fore, we are to keep pace with the actual 
wants of London we must erect a new 
board school for the accommodation of 
1,000childrenevery month. This sounds 
likea prodigiousdemand as being merely 
what is necessary to meet the wants of 
a single population. My right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil has made a very interesting state- 
ment as to the cost of the scholars in 
the board schools and voluntary schools. 
I should be the last man to deny that 
there may be extravagance in the ma- 
nagement both of the voluntary and of 
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the board schools; but, at the same 
time, I think it must be admitted that 
there has been an interested and a very 
unfair outcry against the expenditure 
of the school boards, not only in London, 
but throughout the country. I believe 
that the School Board of the Metropolis 
has done a work the importance of 
which the public hardly appreciate, and 
that the influence which that work is 
having and will continue to have in the 
solution of those social problems to 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
reference at the close of his speech is 
likely to be greater almost than it is 
possible for the Committee to conceive. 
I have watched this work for the last 
five years—I might almost say for the 
last 25 years—and it is impossible for 
me to convey to the Committee my con- 
viction of the excellence of the work 
that is now being done in raising up a 
population that will strengthen the 
national character and tend to check 
the evils of intemperang, pauperism, 
and vice, and in bringing\the influence 
of education to bear in th§ solution of 
the most difficult problems of the day. 
And in saying this I am not speaking 
without actual knowledge. I hear a 
great deal said against board schools 
and the way in which they fulfil their 
purpose ; but it is far from my intention 
to say anything against voluntary 
schools. I trust, therefore, that if I 
say anything in favour of board schools, 
it is not to be supposed that I am 
thereby depreciating the voluntary 
schools. It is a common error to sup- 
pose that when we speak well of the one 
we necessarily speak ill of the other. 
On the contrary, as has been well said 
by the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton), there is ample 
work for both of them to do—aye, and 
even more than they can do; and I can 
bear testimony, from what I have seen 
during the five years I have been in 
Office, to the excellent influence which 
the managers of the voluntary schools 
exert upon the condition of the schools, 
and the teachers and the children who 
come under their care. There is nothing 
more valuable to the cause of education 
than the influence of good managers, 
while there can be nothing more per- 
nicious than the influence of voluntary 
managers who neglect the duties of 
management in connection with the 
schools over which they have control. 
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Before I turn to the figures which the 
right hon. Gentleman has laid before 
the Committee, and in which there is a 
great deal that must have been of much 
interest to us all, I should like to tell 
the Committee something of the work 
that has been done, not only during the 
last five years, but during the period 
that has elapsed since the Education 
Acts were passed. There were two or 
three subjects touched upon by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and by other speakers 
who have followed him, to which, in the 
first instance, I wish to allude. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
educational progress made last year in 
England and Wales as having been 
greater than that attained by Scotland. 
I am quite sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not intend it to be supposed 
that education in England had over- 
taken Scotch education. The progress 
made in England and Wales has been 
great because the scope for it has 
been great. The deficiency has been 
so large, and we have been and 
are so much in arrear of Scotland, 
that there has been more ground to 
make up here. We have not yet, as 
has truly been said, overtaken Scot- 
land either, in the matter of average 
attendance at school or in the attain- 
ments of the scholars; and I am afraid 
it will be some time before we do so, 
especially as Scotland is continually 
making splendid progress, and may be 
expected in the future to make even 
greater advances than she has achieved 
during the past few years. Look at 
what was the case last year. I believe 
the progress then made by that country 
was greater than it had been for several 
previous years, and that the 18s. 1d. per 
head to which the grant has risen from 
17s. 11}d., and for which the right hon. 
Gentleman has provided in his Estimate 
for next year, will be found too small, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman will 
find himself at the end of the financial 
year out of his calculation, owing to the 
progress Scotland is making being 
greater than he anticipates. ‘This was 
the case last year; and we had to come 
down to this House and ask for a 
large Supplementary Estimate both for 
England and Scotland. And here I 
must say, with regard to all these Edu- 
cational Estimates, it is impossible to 
forecast precisely what will be the ex- 
penditure for a particular year, because 
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it depends very much, not only on the 
zeal of the Local Bodies, on the action of 
the school boards, managers, and magis- 
trates, but very much even on what may 
be the state of the weather. In a wet sea- 
son the attendance is lower than it isina 
dry season ; and it is found that when 
there is a fine open winter in Scotland 
there is a considerable increase in the 
average attendance, and consequently 
in the amount of the grant for that 
country. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated, as we all admit, that there have 
probably been some cases of over- 
pressure. I have never denied that 
there might be some cases; but my be- 
lief is that the physical advantages of 
attending schoo] are all on the side of 
the good of the population; that the 
school attendance improves the health 
of the poor children, although not, per- 
haps, in the same degree as it improves 
their morals. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Algernon Perey), who knows 
something of the London board schools, 
can testify how splendidly the children 
go through their exercises; how those 
exercises strengthens them and smartens 
them up, giving them habits of accuracy 
and discipline which are of the greatest 
possible advantage to them. I hope we 
shall do all we can to encourage the 
school boards in the development of this 
physical training. But it must be re- 
membered that all these things cost 
money. I say, however, that we ought 
to have drilling places and drill masters, 
and we ought also to introduce, as I 
hope we shall do, gymnasiums and gym- 
nastic exercises, providing the necessary 
apparatus, which, of course, will be the 
source of further outlay, for which, also, 
we must be prepared. I join with those 
who deprecate extravagance; but, at 
the same time, I think that parsimony 
in education is the worst economy in the 
world. It is an old story, but it was 
said by one of the Presidents of the 
American Republic—I believe by Pre- 
sident Garfield—that all to be saved 
which depreciates the character of the 
education is lost twice over if it be saved 
at the sacrifice of advantage to the chil- 
dren. I say, therefore, that we ought 
to encourage these physical exercises ; 
and I say further that not only are they 
beneficial to the children generally, but 
if we take the case of the poor children 
who are sent from the one room in which 
the whole family reside—and in some of 
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the London board schools from 60 to 80; 


per cent of the-children are those of 
families living in a single room—we find 
that those children are brought from the 
wretched streets and alleys, and the 
miserable staircases on which they are 
in the habit of playing, and placed in 
large rooms ot good play grounds, 
where they can breathe a pure atmo- 
sphere, and where their lives are bright- 
ened, as indeed the children show them- 
selves ; for those poor little things, after 
all, love the school a great deal more 
than the children of the well-to-do work- 
ing class. But the right hon. Gentleman 
has said that there are two things which 
we ought to beware of—home lessons 
and overtime. I admit that excessive 
home lessons must be a great disadvan- 
tage; but I should be very sorry to see 
the Education Department prohibit home 
lessons. If you attempt this, either in 
England or Scotland, but especially in 
Scotland, you will have an outcry on 
the part of the parents such as would 
very soon have the effect of reversing 
any decision you may come to in that 
direction. With respect to the question 
of overtime I am entirely in agreement 
with the right hon. Gentleman. I think 
the teachers have no right to keep the 
children for a month, or even two or 
three months, before the examination 
in order to give them a long training for 
the purpose of covering the results of 
past neglect. I shall be very glad to 
support the Inspectors in preventing 
this, for I know that they are all in- 
structed to take care that overtime is 
not excessively resorted to; and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will support 
them in the endeavour to put an end to 
it. There is one point in connection with 
the subject to which I wish to allude. 
I refer to the over-pressure imposed 
on the teachers, and especially on the 
female teachers. If there is one thing 
more than another of which I have 
been thoroughly convinced for years 
past, it is that the whole method 
of training and working female teachers 
is unreasonable almost to the point of 
being absolutely eruel. Take the life 
of a female teacher. She begins, per- 
haps, as a monitor at the age of 13 and 
becomes a pupil teacher at 14, when she 
is made not only to teach all day long, but 
to do a great deal of drudgery both be- 
fore and after school hours. She has to 
be up early in the morning, and late in 
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the evening; she has to get up her les- 
sons, so that she may be able to 

her annual examination, all this being 
in addition to her school work. At the 
age of 18 or 19, if she does not succeed 
at the Training College, she has again 
to go into school and work the whole of 
her time as an assistant, while she has 
also to work hard at her own education, 
in order that she may pass the examina- 
tion at the end of the year and obtain a 
certificate, after which she ultimately 
becomes a schoolmistress. I cannot 
conceive anything more laborious than 
the life of such a teacher, who has to 
work hard in the school five days 
a-week, not only in the school itself, 
but before the school opens in the 
morning and after it is closed in the 
evening, cramming up to obtain her 
own education. This comes from the 
bad side of our pupil teacher system, 
which is the real outcome of the parsi- 
mony of the English people in regard to 
education. It came, in the first instance, 
from a desire to conduct education very 
cheaply. Still, it has its advantages ; for 
the English pupil teacher who spends 
part of her day in school and the other 
part of the day in acquiring the educa- 
tion necessary for her future career be- 
comes a better teacher and better able 
to manage a school than does the young 
woman who, after a training such as 
can be got in France or Germany, does 
not enter an English school until she is 
20 or 21 years of age. There is, how- 
ever, another thing I should like to 
point out to hon. Members. I have re- 
cently been visiting some rural schools, 
and I have been quite shocked to see 
the amount of work imposed upon the 
female teachers. In one case I sawa 
female teacher with 68 children under 
her. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Was that 
a board school ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No; it was a 
voluntary school. That teacher had to 
go through the whole of the six Stan- 
dards, and had also to look after a pupil 
teacher with her infant class. Her 
work, as she told me, was not done when 
she closed the school doors at the end 
of the week. She had to train her pupil 
teacher, of course; but she had to do 
more than that. She had been engaged 
on the condition that she was to teach 
in the Sunday school twice a-day, take 


the children to church, and play the 
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harmonium. The result of all this was 
that, week in and week out, that poor 
girl never had a day’srest. Now, there 
is no one in this House who has a 
higher opinion of the value of Sunday 
school work than I have; but, at the same 
time, I do wish school managers would 
arrange that this Sunday school work 
should be done rather by non-profes- 
sional teachers, so that the ordinary 
teacher should have a day of leisure on 
the Sunday, in order that she might ob- 
tain a little needed rest. To keep the 
teacher at work every day in the week, 
Sunday included, is really cruel and un- 
just ; and if any hon. Member will only 
take up the educational newspapers and 
look through them—say, Zhe School- 
master or Lhe Guardian—he will find 
advertisements for teachers who, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary work of teaching 
in school and training the pupil teacher, 
are also required to do a great deal of 
quasi-parochial work. I think the time 
has now arrived when a considerable 
demand will be made by these persons 
for, at any rate, the Sunday’s rest. 
With respect to this over-pressure on 
the teachers, there is no doubt that very 
much of it arises from the insufficiency 
of the staff; and wherever there is in- 
sufficiency of staff the teachers are 
overworked, the children are worried, 
and the school is not conducted with 
that system and order and regularity 
which ought to exist. The result is 
that there must be a push given first to 
one class and then to another, in order 
to bring the children up to a condition 
in which they may be able to pass the 
examination. What is really wanted 
is more staff; and when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and those on this side of the 
House also contrast, as they frequently 
do, the cheapness of the voluntary schools 
with the cost of the board schools, I would 
beg them to bear in mind that. by far 
too many of the voluntary schools have 
been and are being conducted with an 
altogether insufficient staff, and that 
that is one of the chief reasons why 
they are carried on at a cheaper rate 
than the board schools. When we come 
to look at the cost of many of the volun- 
tary schools of London, we find that 
they expend as much, if not more, than 
the board schools in the country by Is. 
or 2s. per head, and I know some of 
these that are spending even more than 
the board schools in London, and are at 
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the same time conducting their educa- 
tion with great success. ‘There are seve- 
ral of these voluntary schools which I 
could name that are doing their work 
quite as well, or even better, than any 
other schools in the country; but then 
they are doing it with an adequate staff. 
The hon. Member for York (Sir Frede- 
rick Milner) has spoken about the edu- 
cation of the blind and the deaf and 
dumb. I have listened with great sym- 
pathy to his remarks, and I am glad to 
be able to say that the late Government 
decided on asking for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the condition and education of the 
blind; and I may add that I urged 
upon my Colleagues that they should 
add to that investigation an inquiry 
into the condition of the deaf and dumb, 
because I considered that both these 
classes have been greatly neglected, and 
that a great deal of misery and pau- 
perism are the result of their slighted 
education. I believe that the result 
would well repay a fair outlay on the 
part of the Government, if they would 
take care to have the blind and deaf 
and dumb properly trained. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Hubbard) has put 
forward a plea for an increased grant of 
4s. per head all round. That demand, if 
assented to, would really mean ar increase 
in the annual grant to the extent of 
£1,000,000, because it could not be sup- 
posed that the grant should be increased 
to the extent of 4s. per head in Eng- 
land without a similar addition being 
made to the grant for Scotland. If it 
is given in the one case, we cannot 
withhold it in the other. It must be 
remembered that there are at the pre- 
sent moment more than 5,000,000 chil- 
dren on the rolls of the English and 
Scotch schools, and that, consequently, 
if 4s. per head be added to the present 
grant, there is another £1,000,000 gone 
at once. Having regard to the fact that 
the voluntary schools are costing: less 
and less for their management every 
year, and that there is a steady decline 
in the cost of education in those volun- 
tary schools, while at the same time the 
grant is increasing, the fees are increas- 
ing, and the voluntary subscriptions are 
diminishing, I think it is unreasonable 
to make such a demand, and I do not 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman who 
made it is likely to find the Treasury 
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giving encouragement to any such claim. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) 
has urged the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the general 
question of what has been done under 
the Education Acts. What I have to 
say upon that proposal is, that a great 
deal must depend, in the first place, on 
what are the objects of that Royal Com- 
mission, and, in the next place, on how 
the Commission is to be constituted. All 
I can say is, that if we are to have a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
character and quality of English edu- 
cation, and into our existing methods, 
and if the Educationalists are to be as 
fairly represented upon it as was the 
ease in the Duke of Newcastle’s Com- 
mission, I should be very glad to see it 
appointed. I am quite sure that the 
result will be an increased demand for 
a better class of education. An inquiry 
will certainly not result in cheapening 
the education of the country, or in lower- 
ing the quality of its tone. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Talbot) complained also 
of the system of inspection. It has be- 
come rather the fashion of late to com- 
plain of the Inspectors. Iam sure that, 
so far as I was concerned, I did my ut- 
most to re-organize the staff of Inspec- 
tors, and put all the machinery in such a 
condition that with proper supervision it 
would work smoothly. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Talbot) complains of the 
Inspector going’ but once a-year. I 
should have liked to ask him, if he had 
been in his place, how it is that the Na- 
tional Society, of whieh he is a member, 
adopt the very system of inspection for 
religious education which is adopted for 
secular education? Diocesan inspection 
is urged upon every school in the country, 
and the Diocesan Inspector goes round to 
every school once a-year. The results are 
found, I was going to say as important, 
but I think they are found more import- 
ant,to the teachers of the schools than the 
results in the case of secular instruction. 
The National Society adopted just the 
same means of inspection; they classed 
the schools as fair, good, and excellent ; 
and the teachers tell me that if they do 
not succeed in attaining a high standard 
in religious instruction they are more 
severely reproved by the Diocesan In- 
spectors than they are under similar cir- 
cumstances by the Secular Inspectors. 
So if you are to abolish inspection for 
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secular subjects you must do very much 
the same thing in the case of religious 
subjects. Well, now, the hon. Gentle. 
man also spoke of the enormous burdens 
placed on the ratepayers, and said the 
time had come to check the extrava- 
gances of the school boards. We are 
constantly hearing of the extravagances 
of the school boards. I should like to 
bring under the notice of the Commit- 
tee a few figures, which will illustrate 
what is the cost of education in this 
country as compared with other coun- 
tries. Let us take our own Colonies, 
I have here a Return which has just 
been issued relating to the year 1883. 
It contains a Report from the Govern- 
ment Statist of Victoria, and a most 
interesting Report itis. Now, what is 
the cost of education in our Australian 
Colonies? The population was 3,060,000 
and some thousands. The total expen- 
diture of the Australian Colonies in 
1883 for education was £2,104,599; in 
round figures there was £2,000,000 of 
expenditure for 3,000,000 of population. 
If you were to apply that rule to the 
English population the cost of education 
in this country would be £20,000,000 
a-year. Now, the whole cost of edu- 
cation in this country, including the 
Science and Art instruction, is under 
£12,000,000 a-year—I put it roughly 
at £12,000,000. £2,000,000 must be 
taken off that sum as the amount 
paid by children in fees, so the 
cost of education—Science and Art, 
Board Schools, Voluntary Schools, 
&. — is £10,000,000. There are 
35,000,000 of population, so that gives 
you about 6s. per head per annum for 
the whole population. Now, what is 
the cost per head per annum in Austra- 
lia? Itis 14s. And the cost in Massa- 
chusetts is 19s. per head per annum; 
and in the City of Paris it is 12s. 6d. 
per head per annum. We spend on 
education about one-third what is spent 
in Massachusetts ; we spend considerably 
less than one-half what is spent by our 
Australian Colonies ; and we spend less 
than one-half of what is spent in the 
City of Paris. Now, there are two or 
three figures with respect to the remark- 
able progress of the last few years which 
I think will interest the Committee. I 
have taken the results for 1869, 1879, 
and 1884 as to the number on the school 
registers and as to the average attend- 
ance, Well, in 1869 the number of 
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children on the school registers in Eng- 
land and Wales was 1,569,000, in 1879 
3,711,000, and in 1884 4,337,000. The 
average attendance in 1 869was 1,063,000, 
in 1879 2,595,000,and in 1884 3,273,000; 
or,to put it another way,the average per- 
centage of attendance was 67°78 in 1869, 
69°93 in 1879, and 75°46 in 1884. If 
we take into consideration the number 
of half-timers, the average attendance 
in England and Wales was last year 
brought up for the first time to some- 
thing over 80 per cent. Now, the most 
remarkable of all statements was the 
one that affects the educational progress. 
In 1869 the number of children in Stan- 
dards VY. to VII. was 91,400, in 1879 it 
had risen to 163,300, and in 1884—a 
lapse of five years—it had risen to 
325,200. It will thus be seen that the 
numbers in the upper Standards have 
nearly doubled in the last five years. 
These results I am quite sure are satis- 
factory. I am also quite sure of another 
thing, and that is that the outlay on 
education is the best outlay the Govern- 
ment has ever made or is likely to make. 
There is in existence a very remarkable 
Paper which I hope will shortly be pub- 
lished. It has not yet come to the no- 
tice of the House; but I am enabled by 
the favour of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Home Secretary (Sir William 
Harcourt) to make a quotation from it. 
The Paper relates to the administration 
of the Criminal Law, and contains a 
correspondence between the late Home 
Secretary and the late Lord Chancellor 
(Earl Selborne) upon the subject. Now, 
the facts set forth are most remarkable. 
They show that the decline in the crimi- 
nal populationis exceedinglyrapid—that, 
indeed, it becomes more aud more rapid 
every year. 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 
Srannore): Has the Paper been laid 
before Parliament ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is a confiden- 
tial document I am quoting from; but 
Ihave no doubt my right hon. Friend 
(Sir William Harcourt) will lay it on 
the Table if he were asked todo so. I 
can give some quotations, at any rate, 
from official Correspondence. The Pri- 
son Commissioners in their Report for 
1883 say that the decrease in the number 
of persons in the prisons in 1881-2 and 
in 1883 occurred chiefly amongst the 
younger criminals, the decrease amongst 
those under 30 years of age forming 
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55:1 per cent of the whole, and amongst 
those over 30 forming 449 per cent. 
The number in prison under 16 years of 
age in March, 1880, was 429; it fell in 
1883 to 268, and since then it has fallen 
much lower. The total number of pri- 
soners under sentence of penal servitude 
fell from 11,660 in 1869 to under 9,500 in 
1884. But the great reduction is in the 
number of prisoners under 30 years of 
age, it having fallen nearly one-half. 
The Paper I have here attributes the 
decrease mainly to two things — the 
Education Act, and the working of our 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. I 
hope that if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) is in Office next year, 
he will see his way to extend the indus- 
trial school system. There is nothing 
more important than that we should 
have a thoroughly good system of day 
industrial and truant schools. There is 
no Royal road for solving the great 
social ‘question which affects our large 
towns ; but I believe that, by patiently 
persevering in this line, we shall do 
much to get rid of the misery and 
the depravity which is too common 
amongst our population. In _ conelu- 
sion, I must again congratulate my 
right hon. Friend upon his statement, 
which he made with so much ability and 
clearness. 

Lorp ALGERNON PERCY said, he 
did not wish to detain the Committee 
many minutes; but as allusion had been 
made to the expenditure of the London 
School Board, he desired to say that, in 
his opinion, the question did require 
the closest attention on the part of the 
Education Department. He was rather 
surprised at one figure that was quoted 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope). If he was not mistaken, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the ex- 
penditure or maintenance per head in 
the London School Board had somewhat 
decreased. That certainly did not ap- 
pear to agree with the figures in 
the Estimate of Expenditure issued by 
the School Board, for the year 1885-6, 
commencing the 25th of March, 1885. 
There he saw that, for the current 
year, the maintenance of day schools 
provided by the Board amounted to 
32s. 8d. per child; for the year ending 
the 25th of March, 1886, it was esti 
mated that the net cost of mainte- 
nance would be 35s. 11d. per child, 
or an increase of 3s, 3d. per child, 
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Again, if they took the total expendi- 
ture of the London School Board, they 
found it had gone up in the year from 
£950,804 to £1,045,365. He did not 
wish to use the word extravagance in 
reference to the London School Board, 
as the hon Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) 
did, because he thought it was a great 
mistake to prejudge the case. If the 
present expenditure was absolutely ne- 
cessary, nothing more was to be said ; 
but there was a very general feeling 
amongst the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis that the expenditure was not ne- 
cessary, and that feeling was likely 
to increase unless some govd explana- 
tion was given. He therefore thought 
it was most desirable, in the interest of 
education, that an inquiry into the mat- 
ter should be instituted, and a clear 
explanation of all the facts of the case 
given. The more one examined the ac- 
counts and compared the expenditure of 
the London School Board with the ex- 
penditure on education in the large 
towns of the country, the more it ap- 
peared necessary that some further light 
should be thrown upon the subject. The 
total expenditure of the London School 
Board for the next year was estimated 
at £1,090,000, and of that sum no less 
than 75 per cent was defrayed by the 
rates, 15 per cent was defrayed by the 
Government grant, and the remaining 
10 per cent was defrayed by the school 
pence. The Committee would see, there- 
fore, that the expenditure of the School 
Board was a matter which did affect 
very vitally the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis. Were hon. 
Gentlemen acquainted with the amount 
of income derived from the rates by the 
school boards in London and in the 
following large towns :—Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Bradford, Hull, 
Leeds, and Liverpool? In the Pro- 
vinces, the highest income ever reached, 
from 1880 to 1883-4, was in Bradford 
in 1881, and that was a little over 18s. 
per child; whereas, in London, the in- 
come had never been lower than in 
1883-4, when it was £1 10s. 7}d., while 
in the Estimate just issued it would 
‘amount to £1 15s. 1ld. Again, the 
average total expenditure per scholar 
had always been much lower in the 
Provinces than in London. The highest 
was in Bradford in 1883-4, when it was 
£2 7s. 7d., whereas it had always been 
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over £2 15s. in London, and it was now, 
he believed, a little over £2 17s. There- 
fore, it could not be said that the ex- 
penditure had decreased. He was far 
from saying that the work of the Lon- 
don School Board had not been exceed- 
ingly valuable; but that was not quite 
the point. The question was whether 
the work done could have been done as 
well with a less expenditure. It was 
also a question whether the work done 
was really of an elementary descrip- 
tion, for which the London School 
Board was originally instituted. Now, 
if it could be proved that large towns 
in the country, having school boards, 
did good work and better work than the 
London School Board at less expendi- 
ture, then he thought the question arose, 
what were the different conditions which 
caused such an enormous discrepancy ? 
It was all very well for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) to talk about building 
a school every month to accommodate 
1,000 scholars, gymnasiums, and the like. 
These wereall very excellent institutions ; 
but the question was, where were they 
going to stop? Was all this to be de- 
frayed from the rates? The rates had 
gone up steadily every year, and now 
for school board purposes they were 
9d. in the pound. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that this increase had taken 
place at a time when the average at- 
tendance had increased, and the amount 
gained by Government grant had very 
largely increased, which would have led 
one to expect a decrease rather than an 
increase on the rates. The chief item 
of increase was under the head of 
‘Salaries.’ The salaries for the year 
ending 29th September, 1873, amounted 
to £1 4s. 3d. per scholar; but in the 
School Board Estimates for 1885 they 
amounted to no less than £2 6s. 1d. 
per scholar. The number provided for 
was 312,671, so that the increase of 
the rate under this head alone amounted 
to £342,332, or to more than 23d. in 
the pound. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the 
board schools in England and Wales, 
who did their work exceedingly well, 
obtained their salaried teachers at 
the rate of £1 12s. 0}d. per scholar. 
Some explanation was certainly re- 
quired why such extraordinary high 
salaries should be necessary in London. 
It appeared also that the London School 
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Board found it necessary to give a salary 
of about £100 a-year more than was 
given by voluntary schools in London 
jor masters and mistresses respectively. 
It might be said that the voluntary 
schools were, toacertain extent, starved ; 
but he did not think that could be said 
truly of voluntary schools as a rule. 
The Return which had been granted on 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
showed how many voluntary schools suf- 
fered under Article 114. At any rate, 
if it could be said of certain voluntary 
schools, it could not be said of the board 
schools of Manchester, because in 1883-4 
the grants earned by the board schools 
of Manchester amounted to 11}d. per 
head more than those earned by the 
board schools of London, whereas the 
salaries paid in the board schools of 
London were 12s. 11d. per head ~ er 
than those paid in the board schools in 
Manchester. It therefore appeared that 
in the Manchester board schools better 
work could be done for 13s. per head 
less cost than could be done by the 
London board schools. He had hitherto 
carefully avoided saying anything about 
the cost of building or of sites; but he 
could not help thinking that a certain 
amount of extravagance, or, he should 
say, undue expenditure, took place under 
these heads because of the undue com- 
petition which was created between 
board schools and voluntary schools. 
This competition took place in two ways. 
In the first place, by the board schools 
lowering the fees to such an extent that 
the voluntary schools suffered in conse- 
quence; and, in the second place, by 
putting up board schools in immediate 
proximity to voluntary schools, where 
they were not required, and where the 
result was to destroy the voluntary 
schools. A remarkable instance of this 
occurred in St. James’, Westminter. 
The Pulteney Street Board School was 
built to accommodate 1,000 scholars at 
a cost of £33 perhead. The result was 
that two national schools instantly lost 
611 scholars. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: Can the 
noble Lord give the names of the 
schools ? 

Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY said, he 
did not wish to detain the Committee 
on this point; but he could give the 
names of the schools if the hon. Gentle- 
man really desired them. 
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Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: I may 
want to say something about them. 

Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY said, the 
two schools were the National School, 
in Marshall Street, and St. Peter’s 
National School, in Great Windmill 
Street. There were also three schools 
under Government grant and one school 
under Trustees, which were closed. The 
total number of places now vacant 
amounted to 1,711. All of those places 
could have been occupied by children 
receiving education free of any expense 
to the rates. But the most curious fact 
was, that in the parish at the present 
moment there were fewer children re- 
ceiving elementary education than there 
were at the time the Pulteney Street 
School was built. He thought he had 
adduced figures to justify the very 
strong suspicion entertained by many 
that the expenditure of the London 
School Board was scarcely warranted. 
He considered that on all grounds it 
was most important that some inquiry 
should be made, with the view of secur- 
ing some check, if there really was 
need for it, upon the present expendi- 
ture of the Board. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
did not think it was right he should de- 
tain the Committee long by going into 
the allegations against the London 
School Board, because they were now 
engaged in considering the general 
Education Estimates for the country. 
He would like, however, to refer to the 
observations of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Lord Algernon 
Perey). It appeared to him that the 
noble Lord had been misled by a docu- 
ment circulated by the St. James’ 
Vestry, and from which he had quoted 
some of his figures. The noble Lord, 
who, he was sure, would not inten- 
tionally make a mistake, said that when 
the Pulteney Street School was built 
the schools in Great Windmill Street 
and Marshall Street were emptied. 

Lorp ALGERNON PERCY said, he 
never used the word emptied. What 
he did say was, that those schools lost 
611 scholars. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
had not the figures with him; but his 
impression was that both the school in 
Marshall Street and that in Great Wind- 
mill Street had substantially as many 
children now, or until six months ago, 
as they had before the Pulteney Street 
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know that for some time past West- 
minster had been greatly disturbed by 
street improvements, and that might 
possibly have recently diminished the 
number of seholars in those two schools. 
The noble Lord had been misled very 
much, because he gave the Committee 
to understand that three schools had 
been closed in consequence of the erec- 
tion of the Pulteney Street School. 
That statement was made in the docu- 
ment from which the noble Lord had 
quoted. It was a curious fact, that the 
schools mentioned were schools trans- 
ferred to the London School Board. 
The premises were quite unsuitable for 
schools, and it was to replace them that 
the Pulteney Street School was built. 
One of them was the Craven School, 
very near to Marshall Street; one was 
attached to St. Luke’s, and was trans- 
ferred to the Board because the manager 
was unable to carry it on, as the lease 
was expiring; and the third was a 
school under a chapel in an adjoining 
street, and was hired by the Board 
while the Pulteney Street School was 
being built, and while the old school, 
on the site, was pulled down. He was 
satisfied the noble Lord would not again 
allude to Pulteney Street School as a 
school built so as to close three voluntary 
schools and to partially destroy two 
others. There were one or two matters 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) in regard to which he 
wished to make a few observations. He 
admitted that the cost in London was 
very high, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, and he did not think he 
could hold out any great hope to hon. 
Members that, so far as London was 
concerned, it would be diminished. It 
had been mentioned that the cost of 
education in the schools was 12s. 4d. per 
head higherthan in the voluntary schools. 
No doubt that was substantially correct ; 
but he thought that one or two items 
would show that that was not very sur- 
prising. In the first _— the Vestries 
were not very friendly to the London 
School Board, and they had always 
taken the opportunity of putting the 
rating of the London board schools at 
as high a figure as possible; and the 
result was that the London School Board 
payments for rates amounted to about 3s. 
foreach child. Again, whenever avolun- 
tary school was transferred to the Board, 
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of raising the rating. Voluntary schools, 
as a rule, were rated at a very low and 
nomiual value ; but they had had cases 
of schools which, although rated at £50 
a-year as voluntary schools, were, on 
transfer to the School Board, rated at 
£500 a-year. That, he said, was very 
unjust, and, as he had pointed out, it 
had contributed to bringing up the rate 
to about 3s. per scholar. It should be 
remembered also that the teachers in 
the voluntary schools were largely paid 
by items which did not appear in the 
accounts of the cost of those schools. It 
was no uncommon thing for the head 
teachers to have residences given to them 
as part of their pay, and that could not 
be put at less than £25 a-year; but it 
was an item which did not appear in 
the balance sheet, and a larger salary 
must, of course, be given where the 
teacher did not have a house given to 
him. He found that in one school the 
master was allowed to sell books to the 
children at the ordinary retail price, 
which gave him a profit of £10 or £15 
a-year. That was regarded as a private 
transaction between the master and the 
child. It might, as an hon. Gentleman 
opposite said, be an exceptional case; 
but he (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) was stating 
the fact as it came within his knowledge, 
and he said that such a practice was 
clearly mischievous, because it was the 
interest of the master to force more 
books on the children than they required 
in order that he might make a profit. 
He admitted that the rate was very 
high, and it had been properly pointed 
out that the chief item of expense was 
that of salaries. It was there that heavy 
expenses were incurred. He did not 
wish to trouble the Committee more than 
he could help with regard to the London 
School Board; but he thought he had 
a right to ask the Committee whether 
they did not think that the salaries of 
teachers ought to be such as to attract 
the educated men and women in the 
profession of teachers? As they could 
get a jerry builder to run up a house at 
almost any figure, so, in the matter of 
education, they could get some wretched 
starveling to teach children somehow 
or other, and if they liked to pay the 
bottom price instead of the top price in 
the market, no doubt it was possible 
to cut down the expenses of the Board 
by many thousands of pounds in the 
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ear. But he asked, whether it would 

ave been a wise policy to try to 
grapple with the mass of ignorance in 
the country with the cheapest teachers 
that could be got? He said that, under 
no circumstances, would it be a wise 
economy to try to cheapen their teachers, 
even if teachers were to be had at 
low salaries. If they had to go into 
the highways and byeways for the chil- 
dren they had to instruct, he held that 
teachers of the highest morals, charac- 
ter, and ability, were not too good for 
their purpose. Those children were not 
to be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic only ; they had to be civilized 
and humanized as ‘well, and for that 
purpose the high moral qualities of 
patience, forbearance, and kindness were 
necessary. He said, considering the 
work that had to be done in London and 
in the great towns of the country, the 
best policy was to pay the best price in 
order to get teachers who could properly 
perform the difficult work that had to be 
done. He admitted that the cost of 
tuition was high ; but it was the duty of 
the Education Department and of every 
liberal man and woman in the country 
to see that this work was done well. 
With regard to over-pressure, he be- 
lieved that the over-pressure which did 
exist had been greatly over-estimated. 
There was a certain amount of over- 
pressure, and he was certain there would 
be more of it, if stupid teachers were 
employed. But he agreed that there 
was great danger of over-pressure in 
respect of teuchers, especially woman 
teachers and pupil teachers, and a great 
part of the responsibility for that rested 
with the Education Department, which 
had allowed for years a miserably in- 
adequate staff to supply the requirements 
of the Department. The Education De- 
partment year after year had said that 
a certificated teacher should reckon on 
the staff for 80 children in average at- 
tendance. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) laid that duwn as a minimum, 
did he not know that he was holding up 
a standard which many poor managers 
both of voluntary and of school boards 
would treat asa maximum? He said 
that the result of that was a scandal and 
a reproach to their system; and that 
when it was known that managers were 
working on that minimum, which the 
Regulations of the Department allowed, 
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it was for those on the Front Bench 
so to alter the Code that over-pressure 
as the result of an insufficient staff 
could not possibly arise. They must 
make up their minds, that if they were 
to have education worthy of the country, 
it would cost a great deal more than 
it had cost up to the present time. He 
would like to draw the attention of the 
Vice President (Mr. E. Stanhope) to the 
danger of over-centralization. He re- 
membered having mentioned before in 
that House a remarkable speech of the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield, which he made 
in the memorable debate of 1839, when 
the first proposal was made for forming 
the Committee of Council. The Earl 
of Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, even 
at the beginning of the creation of the 
Education Department, raised the voice 
of warning against creating a Central 
Department which should interfere with 
the individual character of self-govern- 
ment in localities. He (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) acknowledged that where a Go- 
vernment grant was made there must be 
supervision, and that when efficiency was 
the basis of payment there must bea test 
of efficiency ; but he objected to obstacles 
being placed in the way of people who 
wanted to teach something sensible 
and intelligible that did not happen to 
appear in the Code. He wished at this 
point to say a few words with regard to 
the growing interference with the mana- 
gers of elementary schools. It was true 
that the Code itself layon the Table of the 
House, but the Instructions to Inspec- 
tors were more in the nature of a De- 
partmental document. It was, of course, 
very proper that Instructions should be 
issued to Inspectors; but his contention 
was that those Instructions contained 
many things which were practically ad- 
ditions to the Code, and that some of 
them were very material additions. 
There was one innovation with regard 
to the registers. It was necessary that 
registers should be kept, and the De- 
partment must make reasonable regula- 
tions as to the mode of keeping them ; 
but he said it was a usurpation for the 
Department to proceed to extend by 
their authority to an enormous extent 
the time for which names should be kept 
on the registers. Those were matters 
which ought to be very much in the dis- 
cretion of managers and teachers. He 
did not complain that names were kept 
on the register a clear fortnight; but 
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the Department had ordered that names 
should be kept on it for six weeks; and 
this year they had gone further, and said 
that names were not to be removed from 
the register unless it could be proved that 
the children had left the neighbourhood, 
or something of that kind. He always 
regretted very much to hear the Code 
discussed in the House of Commons, be- 
cause the House was not competent to 
discuss these technical details; but the 
more they were obliged to refrain from 
diseussing it, the more they must appeal to 
the forbearance of the Department not to 
make year by year fresh encroachments 
on the independence of schools. He was 
sorry there had been so little said in the 
course of that discussion of the efficiency, 
and so much about the cost of educa- 
tion —so little about the progress of 
education, and so much about the poor 
ratepayers, who, however, he believed, 
were quite satisfied with the results 
which their money was producing. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
would be astonished when he spoke on 
behalf of the dumb of this country, and 
said that he could not be satisfied with 
the answer given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that night. A Royal Commission 
had been promised for the blind, but not 
for the deaf. It was, he regretted to 
say, another instance of the indifference 
to the subject of the education of the 
deaf, that during the remarks of his hon. 
Friend (Sir Frederick Milner) there was 
a general buzz of conversation in the 
House. The Act of 1870 declared that 
the whole of the children of the country 
should be educated. But hitherto the 
Education Department had neglected to 
undertake the education of the deaf and 
blind. When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
was Vice President of the Council he 
had the honour of waiting on him on 
two separate occasions—one in the year 
1877, and the other in March last—with 
deputations on the subject, who were 
told that the State took no cognizance 
of the deaf and blind in this matter; 
that there was no desire on the part of 
the Department to deny that they were 
included within the Act of 1870, but 
the Department were not going to en- 
force that compulsory power of educa- 
tion with regard to the deaf and blind 
which applied to other children. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I was not Vice 
President of the Council in 1877. The 


hon. Member only came to me this 


ear. 
' Mr. ACKERS said, he found that, 
although wrong in his dates, he was cor- 
rect in his facts, and that he was with the 
deputation which waited on the right hon. 
Gentleman in 1882 —not 1877—when he 
was Vice President, and which was in- 
troduced by General Cotton. He believed 
they had had the sympathy of the right 
hon. Gentleman in this matter all along; 
but, notwithstanding that, and in spite 
of the fact that the State required that 
every child should be educated, nothing 
whatever had been done. He rejoiced 
that universal education was now the 
law of the land; but that law was not 
really carried out, and he maintained 
that it should apply to all children, and 
not be confined merely to those who 
could see and hear. The blind and deaf 
should have the same advantages in re- 
spect of education as their more fortu- 
nate fellow-creatures. He said that they 
ought to be made as capable citizens as 
education could make them; and that 
was a proposition which he believed 
could in no way be controverted. Still 
there was this general want of interest 
in the subject. He reminded the Com- 
mittee that he had asked on a former 
occasion for a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the subject, and he had urged 
that, not because he had any doubt as 
to what ought to be done in the matter, 
but because he desired to bring before 
the House and the country sufficient 
evidence by means of that Commission. 
But the Commission was not granted, 
and the reply was that the Department 
had under consideration an inquiry with 
reference to the blind and deaf and 
dumb. Now, it had been very well said 
by his hon. Friend (Sir Frederick Mil- 
ner) that the circumstances of the blind 
and the deaf and dumb were very dif- 
ferent. Those who understood one of 
these did not necessarily understand the 
other; and at a conference of teachers 
and others connected with the education 
of the deaf in the United Kingdom, held 
in this City a few days ago, a Reso- 
lution had been unanimously passed 
that it would not suffice to have a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
condition of the blind, deaf, and dumb, 
but that a separate Commission should 
be granted to inquire into the education 
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and condition of the deaf and dumb. 
But he was afraid that the -never 
failing recurrence of the argument 
about the ratepayer and the rates, 
would prevent the subject from receiving 
the attention which it deserved. He, for 
one, hoped that the present Government 
would grapple with this wretched sys- 
tem of rates. He hoped the Government 
would give effect to this, and that they 
would make a public announcement in 
this House, thatone of the first things that 
should engage their attention, if returned 
to power, would be a fair re-arrange- 
ment of local burdens, so that every class 
of property might bear its fair share, and 
then he ventured to say there would not 
be found a single Member to come for- 
ward and say that this or that useful 
measure could not be carried into effect, 
and that this or that class of property did 
not bear a fair share of taxation. There 
was no one thing, supported partly by 
rates, in this country to which so large 
an amount of Imperial assistance was 
given as education, and if hon. Members 
would take the figures given by the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education that evening, they 
would see that the amount given in aid 
of rates was larger in proportion than 
was the case in any other matter partly 
supported by local rates. In his opinion, 
hon. Members made a great mistake in 
not taking the trouble to see how much 
was given from Imperial sources towards 
the relief of elementary education. 
There was no civilized country that did 
not take care of its deaf by giving them 
State aid and elementary education. 
The position in India with regard to the 
deaf and dumb was this. There was 
only one school for them, in which there 
were 10 children, and that was started 
last year by a foreign ecclesiastic. There 
were in their Indian Empire more deaf 
and dumb, all wholly uneducated, than 
the educated deaf of all ages in the 
whole world beside, and if it were not 
for the female infanticide practised there 
the number would be very much larger 
still. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee longer on a subject that, as arule, 
was not of much interest. He regretted 
that the debate had come on at so late an 
hour, when the attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers interested in educational matters 
was very small, and he apologized for 
having taken up so much time in ad- 
vocating the claims of a class who, un- 
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fortunately, did not receive the attention 
which they deserved. 


Mr. MOLLOY said, it had been sug- 
gested by Members on the Government 
side of the House that a considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction existed in this 
country on the subject of the education 
of the people. The hon. Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. J. G. Talbot) had 
suggested that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed for the purpose of 
examining into the whole question of 
elementary education in the country. 
And the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), when 
he rose to speak on his own Estimate 
which had been introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Successor, remarked 
that so far as he was concerned he would 
be willing to support the nomination of 
such Royal Commission. Now, a very 
large amount of dissatisfaction did un- 
doubtedly exist at the present time on 
the subject of elementary education. 
The Committee has listened that even- 
ing to the speeches of three or four hon. 
Members, all of whom represented one 
single idea which ruled in the country 
with regard to education. They were a 
body of Gentlemen joined together in 
that House, having the same sympathies 
and the same ideas with regard to edu- 
cation ; but outside them there was a 
very large proportion of the people of 
the country, who were thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the present system. In 
regard to the number of children attend- 
ing the elementary schools, he pointed 
out that the voluntary schools educated 
two-thirds of the whole number, and that 
the board schools educated only one- 
third. As between the voluntary schools 
and the board schools the whole ques- 
tion was one of religious teaching. He 
and his hon. Friends maintained that 
there was no system of religious educa- 
tion in the board schools, and also that 
all education should be based on re- 
ligious instruction. Their pian was a 
simple one. There were two sources 
from which money flowed for the pur- 
pose of education in this country—one 
was the Consolidated Fund, and the 
other the rates. Both the voluntary 
schools and the board schools had their 
share out of the Consolidated Fund ; but 
the proportion of the grant which the 
voluntary schools received was not suf- 
ficient for the purpose of education ; it 
| did not pay more than one-third of their 
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- maintenance. On the other hand, the 
board schools had not only their 
share of the grant, but they had also 
the rate which they collected under 
the powers vested in them by Act 
of Parliament; so that they had the 
managers of voluntary schools handi- 
capped to this extent—that, with the 
exception of the small portion which 
they got from the Consolidated Fund, 
they were bound to find two-thirds of 
the whole amount necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining them. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Sir William Hart Dyke) had 
said in his remarks—‘‘ Whatever you 
do, use this Act in accordance with the 
intentions of the promoters of the Act.” 
The promoters of the Act never intended 
it to be used in the way in which it had 
been used, and was now being used. It 
was intended as a supplement to the 
voluntary system, and it was intended 
that a proportion of the money collected 
under the powers of the Act of 1870 
should go to the support of the volun- 
tary schools; but they knew that the 
money had not gone in that direction, 
and that practically it had been ab- 
sorbed for the purposes of the board 
schools. The point he was putting to 
the Committee was, in his opinion, suf- 
ficient to show that the complaint made 
by the supporters of the voluntary 
schools of the country was legitimate, 
and at least deserved consideration. It 
was for that reason that he was pleased 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
say that he was willing to support the 
appointment of a Royal Commission for 
the purpose of examining into the whole 
question of elementary education. There 
were other reasons which he could name 
why such a Commission would be of ad- 
vantage, both from the point of view of 
the board schools and that of the volun- 
tary system. He might refer to a Mo- 
tion introduced and almost carried, in 
reference to the board schools, by Mr. 
Taylor, under which it was proposed 
that the board schools should be opened 
free to all children—that was to say, 
that the school fees now paid should be 
remitted, and that the children should 
attend the schools without any payment 
on their part at all. He looked upon 
that as nothing more or less than the 
pauperizing of education with regard to 
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the class who would avail themselves 
of the advantages of the schools, and 
who were well able to pay for education 
under the old system. He thought there 
was more in this point than might ap- 
pear at first sight. A large number of 
those who attended the schools would 
be children of tradesmen, and if they 
were to offer them education without 
any effort being made on the part of 
their parents, he repeated that it would 
be pauperizing them and a class of per- 
sons who could pay. He was not, how- 
ever, going to discuss the point on that 
occasion ; he simply put it forward as a 
subject which might properly engage 
the attention of the Royal Commission 
which had been suggested. Then there 
was the question of the rate, which 
went on increasing year by year, and 
the gross amount of which, according to 
those competent to form a judgment, 
was 2s. 6d. in the pound. That was 
certainly a subject worthy of examina- 
tion at the hands of the Royal Commis- 
sion. The fact was, that the whole of 
their system of elementary education 
had been built up piecemeal, and not 
on any consistent plan—it had not been 
a single consolidated idea brought for- 
ward at once. The Education Act of 
1870 was introduced by its authors 
avowedly as a supplement to the volun- 
tary schools ; and the Prime Minister of 
the day, when the Bill was introduced, 
had stated in the clearest terms that it 
was not intended in any sense to inter- 
fere with or lessen the power, or lessen 
the revenues of the voluntary schools, 
and he said also that the rates raised 
under the powers vested in the schools 
sbould also be devoted to purposes ne- 
cessary to the voluntary schools. But 
that had not been done. He had in- 
tended to make a strong complaint as to 
the treatment of voluntary schools, to 
show how great was the injustice under 
which they suffered, and how great the 
difficulties they had to contend against. 
Notwithstanding that injustice, and not- 
withstanding those difficulties, the volun- 
tary schools had held their own with 
the board schools; and except as re- 
garded decimal points—the difference 
being as between 88°10 and 88:17— 
there was no difference between the effi- 
ciency of the board schools and the 
voluntary schools. To be frank about 
it, he thought there wasa slight increase 
in favour of the board schools; but, 
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ractically, the voluntary schools had 
eld their own ground, and that under 

conditions that were somewhat startling, 

for if they took the cost per head in the 
voluntary schools and in the board 
schools last year for education—which 
it could not be denied, in fact, which it 
was admitted, was equal in efficiency in 
the one as in the other—they found the 
difference was as follows: —In the Church 
of England schools the cost per head 
was £1 15s. 2d.; in the Catholic schools, 
£1 12s. 6d.; and in the board schools, 
£2 14s. 6d. Well, on the face of it, 
there was something wrong. There 
must be some extravagance and unne- 
cessary expense somewhere to make the 
difference between the board schools 
and the voluntary schools so great as 
that. With regard to efficiency, he had 
said that this year it was rather in 
favour of the board schools; but that 
could be easily accounted for by the fact 
that the board schools were lighter, 
healthier, pleasanter, and altogether 
more comfortable schools than the 
voluntary schools. Their maps and books 
were much better; the teachers were 
much better paid, the difference being 
£100 a-year, he believed —£250 in the 
board schools, and £150 in thevoluntary 
schools. There was a growing discon- 
tent in the country with regard to the 
elementary schools. Hon. Gentlemen 
around him who belonged to the Radical 
Party would maintain that that discon- 
tent was all in one direction ; whilst he 
and his Friends were prepared, on be- 
half of the parents of two-thirds of the 
children educated in the country at the 
present time, to maintain that it was in 
exactly the opposite direction. What 
was the dispute and difference between 
them— between the two schools? Why, it 
was this—the difference between Chris- 
tianity and no Christianity. This point 
was a very important one, and one that 
would command greater attention before 
long. Whatever the opinion of this coun- 
try was, he and his Friends maintained 

—and in these matters it was always 

best to state what they meant—that the 

board schools were really being used 
for the extinction of Christianity. He 

did not allege that that was done pur- 
osely, but such was certainly the fact. 

fee No, no!”’ } That was the statement he 

and his Friends made in all seriousness. 

Their allegation was this—there was no 

religious education in the board schools. 


{Juuy 14, 1885} 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Quite a mistake. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Allow me to finish 
my sentence. J say you have no reli- 
gious education in the board schools, as 
we understand it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Hear, hear! 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would 
allow him to finish, What he main- 
tained was that in the board schools 
they had no religious education such as 
they —if the mght hon. Gentleman 
liked to call them so—Religionists—be- 
lieved religious education ought to be. 
The school boards had no formulas; 
they had no catechisms ; no explanation 
was given even of the Bible. There 
was no explanation of the Scriptures 
except such as the teacher chose to give; 
and who were the teachers in the board 
schools? They might be anything. A 
man was not excluded on account of 
any particular creed.- The School Board 
Authorities could not exclude even Mr. 
Bradlaugh if he obtained a_ school. 
Take the two extremes—take himself, 
for instance, and Mr. Bradlaugh, hold- 
ing views as diametrically opposite as 
it was possible to conceive. If they 
were both appointed teachers in board 
schools they would both be expounders 
of the Bible, and that was called “‘ reli- 
gious education.” Could any man in 
his senses call it ‘religious education?” 
A teacher might be a believer in the 
Bible ; he might, on the other hand, be 
no believer in it, and a denier of its 
truth—a man might be a strong Reli- 
gionist or an Atheist, and yet it was 
called ‘religious education” when a 
teacher, whatever his qualification, was 
made an expounder of the Bible. He 
was only stating the fact. Children of 
from five to 13 were instructed in reli- 
gion in this way by teachers appointed 
for their experience and knowledge in 
teaching, and without reference to creed 
—by teachers appointed no matter what 
religion they belonged to, and no mat- 
ter whether or not they had any religion 
at all. They who did profess creeds— 
and he was not speaking of his own co- 
religionists, the Roman Catholics, in 
particular, but of all creeds, Catholic, 
Church of England, Wesleyan, Presby- 
terian—did not believe that this ex- 
pounding of the Bible by secular teachers 
was religious education. It certainly 
was not Christian education. Well, on 
the other hand, in their own voluntary 
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schools they had Christian education, 
a fact which nobody would deny. If the 
schools were Church of England they had 
Church of England teaching; if Catholic, 
Catholic teaching. There was, then, an 
enormous difference between the two 
systems. [A Jaugh.] His hon. Friend 
might laugh—he might laugh because 
they differed, but he could not deny the 
facts. No one could deny these facts. 
They were true and were not to be denied, 
although, of course, a different inter- 
ss might be put upon them. 

on. Members might hold a different 
opinion to him, but he had put the two 
different opinions before the Committee, 
one of which would have to prevail 
either now or before long. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) and 
those who thought with him were in 
favour of the present school board sys- 
tem, whereas he (Mr. Molloy) and his 
Friends were opposed to it. He was no 
opponent of the board schools, nor, that 
he was aware of, were any of his Friends 
who took the same view as himself on 
this question. They demanded the ful- 
filment of the Act as it was brought 
into the House and passed into law. 
They also demanded justice for the 
voluntary schools, which, up to the year 
1870, were all that existed for the edu- 
cation of the people. He would im- 
press that fact upon those who were now 
so keen about education and the exten- 
sion of the board system. He did not, 
however, wish to enter upon a length- 
ened discussion on these points with 
hon. Gentlemen. All he desired to do 
was to place before the Committee the 
reasons why he advocated the conces- 
sion which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
said he had no objection to, and which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Sydney Buxton) was 
also in favour of. Another thing he 
wished to press upon the consideration 
of the Committee was this—that they 
had chaos now existing in their diffe- 
rent systems of education in the coun- 
try. He and his Friends were not satis- 
fied ; others were not satisfied. Itwasa 

iecemeal system—a system which had 
Seen pieced. It was a disjointed system 
altogether. Whatever the result of such 
a Royal Commission as that asked for 
might be, it would have this satisfaction 
—that it would be the decision of the 
country; and he maintained that the de- 
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cision of the country had never been 
taken on this grave question of volun- 
tary education in the country. In 1870 
the Act was not understood by the 
people outside, and from that time to 
the present it had been changing from 
its original intention to its present form 
in such a manner that he held that the 
people of the country did not now under- 
stand it. The Act had never had the 
sanction of the great body of the people 
of the country. It might be that the 
result of such an inquiry might be en- 
tirely against the voluntary schools. If 
inquiry were held, and proper.examina- 
tion were made into the subject, he ad- 
mitted that they would have to abide by 
the result ; but there was one thing they 
were not prepared to abide by—they 
were not prepared to abide by the pre- 
sent system without some examination 
of it being made to see what changes 
were necessary. It would be all the 
better for those who were so strongly in 
favour of the present system under the 
school boards—which he (Mr. Molloy), 
whether rightly or wrongly, called the 
non-examination system—that such an 
examination should take place, as it 
would strengthen their hands in the 
future. The Religionists were willing 
to abide by the examination. All sides, 
he believed, were willing that this 
Royal Commission should be appointed, 
and he made this appeal to the Govern- 
ment strengthened by high authority, 
for even the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
had assented to the proposal. 

Mr. MUNDELLA begged the hon. 
Member’s pardon. He had certainly 
not assented tothe proposal ; but, on the 
contrary, had looked upon the proposal 
with disfavour, and had expressed his 
objection. 

Mx. MOLLOY said, that he had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
assent to the proposal in his opening 
observations, and he must confess it had 
astonished him very much. Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman would op- 
pose such inquiry; he was afraid of it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, no. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Yes; the right hon. 
Gentleman was afraid of the subject 
being examined by a Royal Commission, 
because he knew that two-thirds of the 
people of the country were against the 
gradual extinction of the Voluntary sys- 
tem—they were not opposed to the 
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School Board system, but were opposed 
to the extinction of their own system, 
which, at great cost and under great 
difficulty, they were still keeping up in 
thecountry. Notwithstanding anything 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) might say, he (Mr. Molloy) would 
earnestly urge on the Government to 
adopt the course he proposed. What 
was the system the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in favour of? Did the Com- 
mittee wish to understand it? The 
mere statement of it would be sufficient 
to give the Committee to understand the 
surprise he had felt when he had 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
been willing to assent to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. Let hon. 
Members read the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
delivered at Birmingham on the 15th of 
January, 1885—at a meeting at which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield was present. They would 
find in that speech a clear indication of 
the tone of mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Vice President of the 
Council and of the late President of the 
Board of Trade—their tone of mind 
with regard to the system of education 
which had grown up under their thumbs 
in the country. The system was a copy 
of that which existed in France — he 
would quote two or three words from 
the speech to which he referred as an 
illustration. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late President of the Board of Trade 
had said— 

“It is interesting to observe what direction 
public opinion is taking. Mr. Mundella has 
spoken of the gigantic efforts which are being 
made in France in order to further national 
education in that country. The present posi- 
tion of this question owes much to that great 
Republican who is just dead, the premature 
termination of whose illustrious career is a loss, 
not to France only, but to the Liberal cause 
throughout the world. But, in France, M. 
Gambetta made it a chief point in his policy to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the 
Church and all matters of education, and it is 
in that direction, I do not hesitate to say, that 
the thoughts of men and the acts of legislators 
are constantly tending.”’ 


Here they had, then, a tendency on the 
question of copying what had happened 
in France. Let them consider for a 
moment what this system was which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) and his Colleague so much ad- 
mired and so much desired to introduce 
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into this country. Well, it might be 
summed up in the words of one tho- 
roughly well acquainted with the mat- 
ter, and which they could all indorse, 
for they were equally well acquainted 
with it. This was the policy of the 
French statesmen, whose policy some of 
our own leading politicians were so 
anxious to copy— 

“The abolition of chaplains in the Army ; 
the abolition of the judicial oath ’’— 


and they had heard something about 
the Oath here in the House of Commons 
only the other day— 

“the abolition of the annals of religion 
from schools; attacks on grants for public 
worship ;”” 

and soon. That wasthe French system 
under M. Gambetta, and which, as he 
(Mr. Molloy) had said, was to be intro- 
duced under the direction of those who, 
like the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella), said they would not consent 
to any examination into this matter by 
a Royal Commission. M. Jules Simon, 
speaking on this very system he (Mr. 
Molloy) had described, and which was 
to be copied in this country, had said— 


‘“‘The Atheists make the law; this is push- 
ing the respect for minorities a little too 
far.” 


Well, he did not want to go into a dis- 
cussion of those matters, although they 
were of vast importance, and were well 
worth consideration. All he had wished 
to do had been to give just the headings 
of their objections. He admitted that 
people who took an opposite view to 
them—that was to say, to himself and 
his Friends—had as much right to their 
opinions as he had to his; but he de- 
sired to show the divergence of opinion 
between them. He spoke of the diver- 
gence of opinion amongst the public, 
for they each spoke for their own sec- 
tion of the public. He had pointed out 
that the whole elementary system of 
education in the country had been made 
piecemeal—that it was disjointed from 
beginning to end. He had pointed out 
the increase in the rates, an increase 
which many said was undue, unfair, and 
extravagant to the last degree; and he 
had pomted out that the calls were 
going on increasing, and that no one 
would say whether this time two years 
the rate would not be 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. That, if it occurred, might be 
the best thing that could happen to the 
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country, or it might be the worst—he 
would not pretend to say which; but 
great dissatisfaction was growing up, on 
the ground of the increase of this rate, 
amongst the people who had to pay it— 
not amongst those who had the manage- 
ment of it, but amongst those out of 
whose pockets it was taken. He had 
pointed out, also, that this new question 
of the opening free of the board schools, 
under the Motion of Miss Helen Taylor, 
which was so nearly carried by the 
London School Board the other day, 
and which was to come before hon. 
Members in the form of a Petition to 
the House, was opening up a new 
channel, not only of discontent, but also 
of danger of the pauperization of edu- 
cation amongst a class that were quite 
able to pay for it—he meant the small 
tradesmen. He had pointed out, also, 
the great injustice which this gra- 
tuitous education would inflict upon the 
voluntary schools. In point of fact, 
he might take every point of the educa- 
tional system of the country, and show 
how much discontent existed on the one 
side or the other; and he contended that 
in order to put an end to this discontent, 
and to obtain a settlement of the ques- 
tion—which it was admitted was the 
most important question which could 
occupy the attention of the House, not 
only from his point of view, as he had 
already stated, but from the point of 
view in which many would agree with 
him, that in the board schools, as at 
present conducted, religious teaching 
was a sham, and meant nothing more 
nor less than the extinction of Chris- 
tianity in England—in order to obtain a 
settlement of the question, an inquiry 
should be instituted. The phrase he 
used in regard to the result of the Board 
system of education was a strong one, 
no doubt, and he would not adopt it 
unless he felt bound in duty and con- 
science to do so, If they took the chil- 
dren who had been educated in the 
board schools, he freely admitted that 
their proficiency in secular subjects was 
very high; but in regard to religious 
instruction, if hon. Gentlemen followed 
them, as they had been followed by 
those whose duty it was to examine into 
this question, they would find that the 
state of mind of nine-tenths of them 
was a state of mind represented by an 
absence of religious feeling. He did 
not mean that their state of mind was 
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an absence of morality or an absence of 
honesty, but an utter absence of reli- 
gious feeling and liberality of thought 
on questions of morality that would 
astound the House if it were to go into 
the subject and study it as it ought to 
study it. That was a broad statement, 
but it was one he was prepared to stand 
by. Given 10 years longer of the pre- 
sent board system in this country, and 
the voluntary schools would loose every 
chance of continuance. It would:mean 
the extinction of the voluntary schools 
by the board schools of the country. 
But the country would not have that. 
The late Government might say—‘‘ You 
have power over the rates; we will have 
no examination.” But, whether they 
wanted an examination or not, that exa- 
mination should take place. The dis- 
content was so great, and was increasing 
so much from day to day, that those in 
authority would not be able to with- 
stand it. He saw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. E. Stanhope) back in his 
place, so he would discontinue. He had 
made his remarks in good faith; but 
he did beseech the Government to use 
the power they now had in their hands 
to have a thorough examination made 
into the whole system of elementary 
education in the country—not for the 
purpose of carrying out the views of 
himself, or any other individual or sec- 
tion, but in order that they might un- 
derstand what the state of things was, 
which was a thing they did not clearly 
know at present. He asked the Govern- 
ment to do that in all sincerity ; and he 
declared that if they did not now use 
the power which had been placed in 
their hands somewhat unexpectedly, and 
use it in the direction he had pointed 
out, honestly and fairly, they would, he 
thought, be guilty of a great dereliction 
of duty, and of something far worse— 
that was to say, of an act of cowardice 
in connection with a matter of the 
atest and most vital importance. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked the permis- 
sion of the Committee to make a short 
explanation. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had imputed to him 
that he was in favour of the French 
system under M. Gambetta. Now, he 
begged to say that he had never ex- 
pressed the least sympathy with such a 
system, and that he had always ex- 
pressed himself thoroughly hostile to it 
—that was, so far as it affected the ex- 
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the country. He had always been 
opposed to that system, and he hoped 
he always should be. 

Mr. RANKIN said, he did not rise to 
continue the discussion on the relative 
merits of board and voluntary schools, 
although he might be allowed to give 
his opinion, in passing, that as far as 
rural districts were concerned, the more 
board schools were kept out, and volun- 
tary schools encouraged, the better it 
was for all classes. But he merely rose 
to throw out two suggestions—one, with 
regard to industrial or technical educa- 
tion. His suggestion was that a great 
many more subjects might be intro- 
duced into the category of extra sub- 
jects, and that it should be within the 
power of managers of schools to take 
any of those subjects which they thought 
fit as extra subjects. For instance, 
gardening, basket-making, and shoe- 
making might be very advantageously 
included in the list of extra subjects as 
suitable for boys. Amongst the subjects 
suitable for girls, cooking might with 
advantage be included. If those sub- 
jects were taken as extra subjects in lieu 
very often of grammar and geometry— 
not that he undervalued grammar or 
geometry—he thought the alteration 
would prove very valuable to the ordi- 
nary children of their rural elementary 
schools. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) would consider whether 
that might not be done, to some little 
extent, at allevents. No newagency need 
be brought into play ; it would be left to 
the managers themselves to devise means 
for the introduction of the extra subjects ; 
and all the Government would have to do 
would be to cause an inspection to 
ascertain whether the school was, in re- 
spect of the subject, worthy of a grant. 
Cooking, he looked upon as one of the 
most important subjects which could be 
taught the rural poor, who, for the 
most part, were lamentably deficient in 
that useful art. He thought that a 
better knowledge of gardening combined 
with a better knowledge on the wife’s 
part of how to cook the products of a 
garden, would go a long way towards 
the amelioration of the condition of their 
people. The other point he wished to 
urge on the attention of the right hon. 
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under the Diocesan Board for a great 
many years, and his experience had 
convinced him that, upon the whole, the 
education of their rural poor was about 
as high as was necessary for their ordi- 
nary walk in life. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one came across clever children 
who were able to attain a much higher 
standard of efficiency than their brethren, 
and if for those children a system of 
Scholarships for some of the higher 
schools could be established, the diffi- 
culties of the case might be met. He 
did not think it was possible to screw 
up the education of the masses of the 
people to a higher point than it had at 
present attained, nor did he think it 
would be altogether wise to have the 
people educated in a higher degree, 
having regard to their walk of life. 
When a clever boy or girl came to the 
front, it would be a matter of great 
kindness to them if they could obtain 
some Scholarship which would enable 
them to go to a school of higher edu- 
cation, and, if clever enough, to pass on 
to the highest rank of Scholarship in 
the country. What he had stated had 
been carried out to a large extent in 
Liverpool by voluntary agency, and he 
thought it might with advantage be 
drafted on to their system of elementary 
training. He agreed with a good deal 
that had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley) with regard to the 
autocratic powers which Inspectors very 
often took upon themselves. More should 
be left to the genius of their school 
managers. He would not detain the 
Committee further than to express the 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would turn his attention to the two 
suggestions he had made. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £311,573, to complete the sum 
for the Science and Art Department. 


(3.) £280,174, to complete the sum 
for Public Education (Scotland). 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
might, perhaps, be permitted to con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) on the very clear and able 


statement he had made to the Commit- 


Gentleman was the method of stimu- | tee with regard to the progress of edu- 
lating what was sometimes called higher | cation in Scotland, and he might also 
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congratulate the Committee and Scot- 
land on the very satisfactory statement 
it had been in the power of the right 
hon. Gentleman to make. They had 
been told that the progress made in 
Scotland for many years had not ceased. 
This year, in spite of very great depres- 
sion in agriculture, in trade, in com- 
merce, and in manufactures, they were 
able to record a very sensible increase 
both in numbers and in the quality of 
the education imparted to the children 
of Scotland. There were, however, one 
or two points which he would like to 
deal with very briefly. In the first 
place, they had again in Scotland to 
contend with an evil which had existed 
almost from the very first—an evil which 
paralyzed, to a great extent, all the 
the best-intentioned efforts of the school 
boards in that country—he meant the 
evil of irregular attendance. He under- 
stood that of late there had been an 
improvement in the attendance; but 
the improvement was very slight, and 
the necessity for dealing with the 
evil still continued to be as urgent 
as it was before. He impressed on 
the Department very strongly the ne- 
cessity of urging school boards to use 
every effort in their power to deal with 
the matter. He was not one of those 
who thought it would be possible to do 
away altogether with irregular attend- 
ance. There were always causes—ill- 
ness, epidemics, and the like—which 
would make a sort of normal irregular 
attendance; but, apart from those causes, 
there was in Scotland an amount of 
irregular attendance which might and 
ought to be prevented. There was 
another point to which he wished to ask 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
though he was aware that, in regard to 
it, he held opinions adverse to those of 
the Department—it was the question of 
the attendance of infants at the board 
schools. He was quite prepared to ad- 
mit that in large towns, where the 
schools were situated at no great dis- 
tance from the homes of the parents, 
and where those homes were on sanitary 
grounds very imperfect, it might be of 
the greatest possible advantage to the 
children, both physically, morally, and 
intellectually, to be put to school at a 
very early period ; but when they had to 
deal, as they had to deal in Scotland, 
with very many rural parishes in which 
children resided considerable distances 
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from school, it would be a great pity if 
too strict a line of compulsory ica 
or of attendance at all, were to be drawn 
in the case of mere infants. He was 
inclined to believe that one of the chief 
reasons why in Scotland they had been 
free from the evils of over-pressure was 
that hitherto they had not insisted upon 
very young children being brought 
under the operation of the Education 
Acts. He would not do much more than 
mention the question of over-pressure, 
because it had been so often before the 
Committee. He had been Chairman of 
séveral school boards in Scotland, and 
he had looked into the question with 
care both from a theoretical and a prac- 
tical point of view. He was satisfied 
from the evidence before him that while 
in England cases of over-pressure did 
exist, in Scotland they existed only to 
the number that would be found in every 
country where they had to deal with 
500,000 children of various stages of in- 
tellectual capacity. He thought one 
other reason of the absence of over- 
pressure in Scotland besides that he had 
already alleged—namely, that they had 
not insisted so much upon infants being 
unduly pressed at a very early age— 
was that they taught a much greater 
variety of subjects than was taught in 
the board schools in England. But he 
entirely agreed with what had been said 
by several hon. Members who had ad- 
dressed the Committee as to the neces- 
sity for guarding very carefully against 
over-pressure in the case of the teachers 
in the board schools. He was aware of 
cases of that kind. He believed that the 
real remedy for over-pressure in the 
teaching staff was for the School Boards 
to see that they had a sufficiently large 
staff, and that they had teachers who 
were thoroughly trained to their work. 
He could not help alluding to one mat- 
ter which had attracted and was attract- 
ing very growing attention in Scotland 
in connection with education. There was 
a feeling, and he thought there were 
good grounds for it, that it was ebso- 
lutely necessary to separate the two De- 
partments in London. He was sure it 
was not beyond the scope of the know- 
ledge of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) that some such demand 
had been made, and the ground on 
which the demand had been made was 
that in Scotland the conditions of educa- 
tion differed not only in degree, but in 
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kind from the conditions which prevailed 
in England, and that it was difficult to 
manage satisfactorily the education of 
two countries, the conditions of which 
differed in essential particulars. Now, 
in the first place, they had in Scotland 
a system of education which was not 
purely elementary—the State-aided sys- 
tem was not purely elementary as it was 
in England ; and, in the second place, 
they had not to contend with what in 
England was called the voluntary sys- 
tem. They had no parish or educa- 
tional unit in Scotland in which there 
was not a school board, and in conse- 
quence of that some of the adverse 
conditions which affected education in 
England were fortunately absent in 
Scotland. And, in the third place, they 
had in Scotland in educational matters 
a freedom from sectarian questions 
which he ventured to think was greatly 
to the advantage of education, and it 
was very necessary that in whatever 
changes might take place in the De- 
partment this important feature should 
not be lost sight of. He would not dwell 
on the point, because he understood from 
what had occurred in ‘‘ another place ” 
the House would before long have an 
opportunity of discussing it; he only 
mentioned it here for the purpose of 
directing attention to its importance. 
Now, he thought one result of the 
mingling of the two educational systems 
in one Department was practical incon- 
venience, and that practical inconveni- 
ence had been shown in a very marked 
manner of late. The Education De- 
partment issued a Minute in June last 
dealing with the important subjects of 
drawing and cookery. With the teach- 
ing of those subjects he was entirely in 
sympathy, and he believed it was in- 
tended that the provision made in the 
Minute should apply to Scotland. In 
consequence of the mingling of the two 
Departments he understood it was quite 
—_ that the Minute could apply 
toScotland. If that was so—he hoped 
it was not—it would show more than 
anything else the necessity he had been 
urging upon the Committee of having 
the Departments separated. Now, there 
was one other suggestion he wished to 
make to the Department in consequence 
of what took place principally at the last 
triennial election of school boards in 
Scotland. It would be within the know- 
ledge of the Committee that Questions 
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had been asked in reference to the pro- 
ceedings at those elections. Without 
going into the details of any particular 
cases, he thought it would be very de- 
sirable if Parliament could see its way 
to extend to school board elections in 
Scotland all or at least some of the pro- 
visions of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corruptand Illegal Practices) Act. There 
was only one other matter to which he 
should like to draw attention. He heard 
with the greatest satisfaction what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) with regard to the inspection 
of higher class schools in Scotland. Last 
month the Scotch Education Department 
issued a very important Circular on the 
subject. What the Department expected 
to obtain was a trustworthy estimate of 
the position and resources of higher 
education in Scotland, in order to enable 
them to form an opinion as to how far 
the functions of each educational insti- 
tution, whether elementary schools, 
higher schools, or Universities, could 
be dealt with. The Minute was a most 
important one, one from which he ex- 
pected the most satisfactory results. He 
was not going to give any opinion on 
the method proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman for the promotion of higher 
education, because he had not had the 
time to consider fully how it would work. 
He might say, however, that the aid 
proposed to be given appeared to him to 
be very inadequate. He hoped that, 
before the scheme was brought into 
operation, the Department would take 
an opportunity of fully considering what 
its results were likely to be. He was 
sure the object the right hon. Gentle- 
man had in view was one in the highest 
degree laudable. What the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to do would have 
an important bearing on the education 
of the people of Scotland; but he (Mr. 
Cochran - Patrick) was not altogether 
satisfied with the method by which it 
was proposed to attain the end in view. 
He did not wish to take up the time of 
the Committee by referring at any length 
to the question of education in the High- 
luke, Nenbien there were other Mem- 
bers more intimately acquainted with 
the Highlands than he, who were better 
able to deal with the subject. As faras 
he had been able to learn from the Re- 

rt to which the right hon. Gentleman 

ad alluded, the proposals there made, 
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or something akin to them, were abso- 
lutely necessary if the people of the 
Highlands were to derive the advan- 
tages from education which were de- 
rived in other parts of the country. 

Dr. CAMERON called the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) to the puzzling nature of some of 
the questions put in examinations to 
young children. He understood that, 
in the examination of Scotch schools, 
questions of compound proportion were 
put to the children, while such questions 
were omitted in the examination of 
English schools. He had had occasion 
to ask in the House Questions regarding 
the difficult nature of a sum of com- 
pound proportion which had been set 
children of 12 years of age. He was 
answered by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Predecessor (Mr. Mundella) that the sum 
had actually been put to children of the 
6th Standard; and he was subsequently 
informed that it was put to the students 
in the Training College, and that only 
five out of 40 succeeded in solving it. 
Frequent complaints had been made that 
Inspectors indulged in very extraordi- 
nary and puzzling questions; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) stated that 
Instructions had been issued to the effect 
that that style of questions was to be 
avoided. In his reply, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that the 
very question to which he (Dr. Cameron) 
referred had been put to children months 
after the Instructions on the subject 
were issued. There was another point 
to which he should like to call atten- 
tion, although it did not exclusively re- 
late to Scotland—he meant the system 
of physical training. In every country 
in the world except this a certain amount 
of physical training was recommended 
and encouraged by the State in the 
case of children educated in public 
schools. To find exactly what he re- 
ferred to, they had only to go out of 
the Department presided over by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope). One would herdly expect that 
the most perfect example of schools 
in which physical training was en- 
couraged was to be found under the 
Local Government Board and Poor Law 
Guardians; but such was the case. The 
other day he visited the Surrey District 
School, near Sydenham. The school 
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was presided over by a very able gentle- 
man, a Mr. Marston, who had adopted 
the system of physical education, and 
who had succeeded in imbuing with his 


‘| views the Guardians who constituted the 


District Board. In that school some of 
the most wretched children of the Me- 
tropolis were received. There were some 
800 of the pauper children of a popula- 
tion of 500,000, and they were placed in 
the school from the age of three. In 
the ordinary population of that age the 
mortality would be, he supposed, about 
10 per 1,000 per annum; but in this 
school the mortality was ovly four per 
1,000 per annum. The children were 
kept occupied; their tendency to vice 
was kept in check by the constancy with 
which they were exercised. Boys and 
girls alike were trained in physical exer- 
cises. The boys devoted a certain time 
each day to the gymnasium ; they were 
trained to swim, and the result was that 
out of these wretched materials fine stal- 
wart youngsters were turned out. They 
were trained industrially, and when he- 
tween 14 and 15 they were sent forth into 
the world able to earn from 10s. to 15s. 
a-week. He thought that was a very 
satisfactory result. Of course, indus- 
trial training was altogether outside the 
scope of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
functions. But in connection with the 
rimary schools, in many countries—in 
Puniex in many parts of Germany, and 
notably in Sweden—a system of physi- 
cal training, by means of what were 
known as free extension exercises, was 
given with the most beneficial result. 
The system of physical training was ap- 
plied not only to muscular development, 
but to the improvement of the eve- sight. 
In Germany a very great deal of damage 
had been done to the eye-sight to the 
children by their being obliged to study 
under improper conditions; and he was 
afraid that in this country a similar re- 
sult was being brought about in the 
spread of popular education. He was 
perfectly certain that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) would pay a 
visit to a few of the schools under the 
Local Government Board, he would see 
that even from their pauper system were 
to be derived lessons which he might 
with great advantage apply to the public 
schools of the country. 
Mr. WEBSTER said, that when the 
Estimates for Scotch Education were 
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before the House last year the pre- 
sent system of providing for the training 
of teachers by denominational schools 
or colleges was considered, and he then 
urged that the present system should be 
abandoned. Since then this subject had 
come up more seriously, and had at- 
tracted the attention of influential 
bodies in Scotland. The Educational 
Institute, in several of its branches, had 
shown disiike of the present system, and 
there was a general opinion that deno- 
minational institutions were ineffective, 
as well as otherwise objectionable. The 
Educational Institute memorialized the 
Universities, which were really national 
institutions, that they should undertake 
the duty of educating the teachers, and 
prevent education being denationalized 
by sectarian schools, which were under 
the influence of one or other of the 
Churches of Scotland. He did not know 
what view the other Universities had 
taken; but the University of Aberdeen 
looked upon the proposal favourably. In 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s there were 
already Professors of Fiducation, who, 
he had no doubt, were ready to dis- 
charge the duties of the Normal Col- 
leges. With regard to Aberdeen and 
Glasgow the case was different. He 
had placed in the hands of the Minister 
of Education copies of Memorials which 
the University of Aberdeen, who had 
taken up the subject, had presented to 
the Scotch Committee of Privy Council 
on Education last year and this year. 
The University had expressed their wish 
that the charge of training teachers 
should be transferred from the present 
Training Colleges to the Universities. 
The University authorities would, upon 
the transfer to them of a proportion of 
the grant of £26,000 now paid to the 
Denominational Colleges, provide for 
the appuintment of a Professor of Edu- 
cation, so as to be enabled to pass 
students through a special curriculum 
equal to that of the Normal Ovulleges, 
as well as maintain practical model 
schools and other appliances which 
might be necessary for that important 
purpose. He wished to bring this 
matter before the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. E. Stanhope). He wished 
to know whether this question had en- 
gaged the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or whether it would do 
so now? It was a most important 
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was increasing in strength against 
the denominational system, and more 
especially against the training of 
teachers under denominational influ- 
ences. He could answer for the feel- 
ing, both of laymen and Churchmep, 
being increasingly roused against it; 
and since a proposal had been made by 
one of the Universities that this duty 
should be performed by national insti- 
tutions, free from sectarianism, he could 
hardly doubt that it ought to engage 
the consideration of the (tovernment. 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 
Sranuope) said, that if tie Committee 
would allow him he should like to ex- 
press his thanks generally to hon. Gen- 
tlemen for their exceedingly kind refer- 
ences to himself, and for their various 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
Code, and in other respects for the im- 
provement of education in England and 
Scotland. Hon. Gentlemen had coupled 
with their suggestions the very kind 
proposal that he should not answer the 
questions raised, but should take the 
opportunity which would be afforded 
him during the Recess of devoting at- 
tention to them. That proposal he 
should accept, and it was not, there- 
fore, his intention to-day to answer the 
questions which had been addressed to 
him. There were only one or two points 
as to which he thought he ought to give 
an answer. First of all, there was the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran- Patrick). 
The hon. Gentleman had mentioned some 
Minutes which had been recently issued. 
Well, those Minutes were issued before 
he (Mr. E. Stanhope) had anything to 
do with the Education Department. His 
attention had been drawn to them, how- 
ever, and he had examined the matter. 
He had found that the Minutes were 
issued with the best possible intention 
—namely, with the intention of explain- 
ing that no difference would be made 
between the treatment of England and 
Scotland. Those Minutes were now on 
the Table, and would soon come into 
force; but he had come to the conclu- 
sion that for the future separate Mi- 
nutes ought to be issued for the two 
countries. Then the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, the Member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster), had asked 
him about the position of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, and had called his attention to 
certain Memorials that the Universities 
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had presented to the Education Depart- 
ment in regard to the difficulty. That 
subject would engage his attention. He 
believed the difficulty had arisen from 
the fact that at Aberdeen there was no 
male Training College. There was a 
female Training College, but no College 
for males, though the University was 
especially connected with males. Cer- 
tain suggestions had been brought be- 
fore the Education Department ; and he 
might say, speaking generally, that the 
Education Department was favourable 
to the proposal of the Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. Communications were going on, 
and the Department was waiting at the 
present moment for financial proposals, 
which would have to be considered as 
to details. As soon as those details 
were obtained, the Department would 
be able to consider the suggestions of 
the Aberdeen University and the hon. 
Gentleman, and to come to a conclusion 
which, he hoped, would be satisfactory 
to the University of Aberdeen. He did 
not know that there was any point on 
which it was necessary for him to further 
detain the Committee. 

Str LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
Committee was in a peculiar position 
in passing a Vote of £500,000 without 
knowing who the Minister would be 
who was to administer it. If they knew 
who was to be the responsible Minister 
to administer the £500,000 he should 
be exceedingly glad, and so would the 
— of Scotland. If the right hon. 

entleman opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
were to be the responsible Minister he 
should be satisfied, and would have con- 
fidence that the Education Code would 
be administered wisely and well. He 
was not allowed to discuss debates which 
had taken place “ elsewhere; ”’ but he 
might observe that in ‘‘ another place ” 
it had been decided to eut the right hon. 
Gentleman in two—to cut Scotch edu- 
cation off from his official care—and 
that some Minister, they did not know 
who, was to replace him in regard to 
the charge of these Votes. It was a 
really unsatisfactory thing that they 
were asked to pass this Vote without 
knowing in the least degree who was to 
administer it—whether it was to be ad- 
ministered by a man of large experience 
in such matters, or whether it was to be 
relegated to a new Minister, a man of 
no experience in educational matters. 


He did not intend to propose the ad- 
Mr. E. Stanhope 
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journment of this Vote, and should re- 
serve any further observations he had 
to make either to the Report stage, or 
until the proposal was made to them to 
do away with the present Minister now 
responsible for Scotch Education in that 
House and have the Vote administered 
by someone else. That proposal was 
one which, when it came before them, 
must receive great attention. He only 
mentioned the matter now in order to 
protest against this large Vote being 
asked for without their knowing who 
was to administer it. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass II].—Law anv Justice. 
(4.) £9,530, to complete the sum for 
the Wreck Commission. 


(5.) £366,087, to complete the sum for 
County Courts. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘*That a sum, not exceeding £3,442, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of ment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1886, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Land 
Registry.”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
in various Sessions of Parliament he had 
troubled the House to go to a division on 
this Vote—as he intended to do that 
evening. The sense of the Committee 
in favour of economy was shown to be 
increasing year after year, because the 
majority against his Motion for the re- 
duction of the Vote had been steadily 
decreasing, until last year he was only 
beaten by’nine votes; and, inasmuch as 
last Session he had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the support of the hon. Baronet 
who was now Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Holland), he felt confident 
that this evening he should accomplish 
the distinction of really saving £2,000 
of public expenditure, because, though 
the hon. Baronet himself might be in a 
position that would not enable him to 
give his support to the Motion, yet he 
(Mr. Arnold) felt quite confident that 
every other Conservative Member pre- 
sent would remember that the hon. 
Baronet was no more responsible for 
the Estimate presented to the Committee 
than he was Pimeelf, and would be able 
to follow the good example of the hon. 
Baronet last year when he joined him 
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(Mr. Arnold) in protesting against the 
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Vote. It was not necessary to go into 
the history of this unhappy Office. Hon. 
Gentlemen were aware that the Office 
of Land Registry was established to 
carry out the Land Transfer Act of Lord 
Westbury and the Act of Lord Cairns, 
so that it had the full sanction of both 
sides of the House, and hon. Gentlemen 
could look on the failure which had 
been experienced with impartial eyes. 
Many hon. Members were aware that 
the business of this Office had now 
dwindled down to a degree at which it 
had almost vanished. Within the past 
two half-years the number of new estates 
registered in this Office had been six— 
two in one half and four in the other; 
so that this fact came out—that the tax- 
payers of this country had to pay £1,000 
for each new estate registered in this 
Office. Hon. Members would see at 
once what a scandalous, extravagant, 
and wasteful expenditure of money 
there was in this Department. What, 
then, should be done? Here was a Re- 
gistrar receiving £2,500 a-year; an 
Assistant receiving £1,500; a Chief 
Clerk receiving £400; and other clerks 
getting £350, and so on; while it was a 
matter of notoriety that those gentlemen 
had nothing whatever to do. Then came 
the question why had not the Treasury 
—not this year, but years ago—dealt 
with this scandal? He (Mr. Arnold) 
did not think it passed the ability of the 
Government to find occupation for those 
gentlemen in some other quarter; but if 
that were not done he would say in the 
words of the hon. Baronet last year, 
when he was supporting the Motion so 
eloquently—‘‘ Deal with one or two of 
these gentlemen by superannuation at 
once.” Let them do that, and terminate 
some of the expense against which he was 
complaining that night. He could not 
do better than make a further quotation 
from the words the hon. Baronet used 
last Session ; and he trusted they would 
have an effect, not, perhaps, on the 
hon. Baronet’s own mind, but, at all 
events, on the mind of every other Mem- 
ber of the Conservative Party now pre- 
sent. Last Session the hon. Baronet 
used these words— 

‘* He hoped that the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler) was going to remain 
faithful to the opposition to this Vote,” 
that was to say, last Session he hoped 
the hon. Member for Cambridge would 
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give him (Mr. Arnold) his support, ‘‘ be- 
cause ” he went on to explain— 

“When hon. Members crossed the floor of 
the House they often gave up the views they 
had maintained so stoutly in Opposition.” 
And then the hon. Baronet, after warn- 
ing hon. Gentlemen not to forget their 
economic ideas when they crossed the 
floor of the House, concluded with these 
words—and he (Mr. Arnold) could not 
do better than conclude his observations 
with them that evening— 

“ And now the Committee were asked again 

to vote in support of this Office, which had 
been proved to be practically useless. It could 
hardly be contended,’’ said the hon. Baronet, 
‘that, at all events, some considerable reduc- 
tion might not be made in it, and he should 
support the proposed reduction ’? moved by 
the hon. Member for Salford “as a protest 
against this continued waste of money.”— 
(3 Hansard, [291] 387-8.) 
With those words he would conclude 
his observations, and he begged to move 
the reduction which stcod in his name 
on the Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

** That a sum,not exceeding £1,442, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1886, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Office of Land Registry.” —(Mr. 
Arthur Arnold.) 


Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotxanp) said, it 
was not always satisfactory to have 
a former speech quoted, and words 
spoken on one side of the House, 
when one had crossed over to the 
other side; but he might frankly state 
at once to the Committee that he 
had in no way changed his view with 
respect to this Office. With regard to 
his (Sir Henry Holland’s) action that 
night, the hon. Member had admitted 
that these were not the Estimates of the 
present Government, and that he could 
not expect to receive support from that 
Government for his Motion at this time. 
It was not quite the case, as the hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that no work at 
all was done by this Office, although he 
confessed he was of opinion, with the 
hon. Member, that not enough was done 
to justify the large expenditure upon 
the Office. He found, however, from 
a Table he had been furnished with, 
that six new estates had been placed on 
the Register for the year; 244 had 
been placed on it on transfer or will; 
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195 had been placed on it by way of 
mortgage or charge; there had been 
155 dealings with estates on the Re- 
gister, and there had been 15 removals 
of estates, or parts of estates, from the 
Register. Now, although that was not 
a large amount of work done in the year, 
still it showed that the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman that no work was done 
was hardly justified. There were three 
questions which could be put as to the 
course to be adopted with this Office— 
first, whether the work of it could be 
developed ; secondly, whether the staff 
could be reduced; and, thirdly, whe- 
ther it should be abolished. Opinions 
differed in regard to which course it 
would be best to follow ; but there could 
be no doubt that legislation would be 
necessary whatever plan were adopted. 
It had been contended that the Office 
could be developed, and different modes 
of doing that had been suggested. It 
had been proposed that an Act should 
be passed based upon Sir Robert Tor- 
rens’s Act, which had worked well in 
the Colonies, to make the registration 
compulsory. At present it was only per- 
missive. He was not sure, however, 
whether that proposal would meet with 
the approval of the House. Last year 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) had been inclined to think 
that the House would be in favour of 
such a view, if proper safeguards were 
adopted so as to make it fair to all par- 
ties. He saw nothing in the working 
of the Act in the Colonies which should 
revent it from being made compulsory. 
‘hen the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had said 
that the Office should be made an Office 
for registering deeds, and not titles. 
Measures had been introduced more 
than once for the purpose of effecting 
that object, but they had failed; and 
it would, in any case, be impossible to 
propose legislation of that kind this Ses- 
sion. There had been an attempt made to 
develop the work of the Office by putting 
under it the Middlesex registration, and 
a Bill had been introduced for that pur- 
pose, but had also failed. He must ad- 
mit that he was not sanguine about the 
development of the work of the Office. 
Turning, then, to the second point— 
namely, the reduction of the Office, he 
had said that legislation would be ne- 
cessary to effect a reduction, and he was 
afraid little would be saved unless the 
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Act was of a very sweeping character. 
Under any circumstances, some kind of 
office would have to be kept up, because 
there would be dealings with estates 
which had already come under the Office. 
He would cite a passage from a Memo- 
randum he had received from the head 
of the Office on this subject. The writer 
said that— 

“ Parliamentary provision would have to be 
made for titles already regis now amount- 
ing to nearly 3,000, comprising land of very 
considerable value; and provision would also 
have to be made in such a case for properly 
compensating the officers.’’ 

The reduction which would be effected 
in the National Expenditure by the abo- 
lition of the Office of Registrar would be 
very small, as that gentleman was entitled 
to his Office for life, and, on the abo- 
lition of his Office or his retirement, was 
entitled to two-thirds of hissalary. That 
would only leave £833 per annum to 
deal with, and, as he had said before, 
they must keep up the Office for some 
time at all events ; and they could hardly 
put any gentleman at the head of the 
Office to deal with so large an amount 
of property as was there involved at a 
less salary than that. He was afraid 
that the reduction in the Office which it 
would be possible to effect would be 
very small indeed. Then, the third 
question was whether the Office could 
be abolished. No doubt the compensa- 
tions which would have to be paid—and 
he had ventured to make some remarks 
on that head last year—would neces- 
sarily be very heavy. The gentleman 
at the head of the Office had been taken 
from the Legal Profession. He was a 
barrister who had to abandon good pro- 
fessional prespects on accepting the 
office ; and if, therefore, his Uffice was 
abolished, he would have to receive 
large compensation. And the same 
observation, though to a less extent, ap- 
plied to those working under the Regis- 
trar. He had ventured to state these 
points, because, fully believing that some 
change should be made in the Office, 
and admitting that the subject would 
receive full consideration, still, though 
he was able last year to vote with the 
hon. Member (Mr. Arnold) as a kind 
of protest against the continuance of 
the Office, it was necessary for him to 
point out to the Committee that it would 
be impossible for him to vote for the 
Motion that night, not because he had 
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changed his views as he had changed 
side of the House, but because his 
ition was necessarily affected by the 
act of his having to bring forward the 
Estimate. Every Member must- vote 
according to his view of this Office ; but, 
for his own part, he was bound to say 
he felt a difficulty in dealing with the 
subject, and it should receive every con- 
sideration. He trusted that by those 
observations he had justified himself in 
the eyes of the Committee for what 
might be called a change of position. 
Mr. GREGORY said, the hon. Baronet 
was still of the same opinion with regard 
to this Vote, although he had been 
constrained by the change which had 
taken place in his position to alter his 
intention on the matter. In that he (Mr. 
Gregory) sympathized with the hon. 
Member. It was a matter of regret to 
him that they had any debate this Ses- 
sion on the subject; but he considered 
it very much due to the neglect of the 
late Government to deal withit. He had 
been struggling with this subject for 
years and years, and had watched the 
course of legislation upon it. They had 
had, amongst other measures, from the 
Conservative Party, three most important 
measures on the subject of the transfer 
of land—namely, the Limitation of 
Actions Act, the Conveyancing Act, and 
the Settled and Landed Estates Act, 
and he only wished the late Govern- 
ment had followed those up by some 
Act which would have regulated the 
registration of deeds. He had sat with 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
late Judge Advocate (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) on the Committee which had inves- 
tigated the matter very fully, and which 
had suggested a scheme analogous to 
the Scotch system for the purpose of 
registering deeds. He believed that if 
that scheme had been carried out—and 
he still hoped it might be—in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, this Office could be utilized, and 
would be found of great value. He 
thought, therefore, with this object, that 
the Office should still be kept alive. He 
hoped that another Session of Parlia- 
ment would not be allowed to pass 
without this matter being dealt with. It 
was well before the country, and people 
had now their minds set on the great 
question of simplifying the titles to 
land. He was advised that the best 
course to pursue would be to follow the 
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precedent of last Session. He had had 
the pleasure of taking part in the con- 
sideration of the Yorkshire Registries 
Act, which had been dealt with with 
great care and consideration, he hoped 
that something very useful to the county 
of Yorkshire would come from it. They 
had adopted this legislation for the 
county of York, with a view of its 
forming a precedent for general legisla- 
tion on the subject, and he had great 
hopes that it would work successfully. 
He trusted that with this legislation 
before them they might look forward 
to something in the same direction in the 
next Session of Parliament. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he should be 
glad to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) for the 
abolition of this Office, but that he 
thought it would only lead to the multi- 
plication of the number of officers, and 
that in the course of six months they 
would be called upon by the hon. Mem- 
ber, or someone else, to create a new 
Registry Office to carry out some fresh 
idea, and to give them a number of new 
officials who, in course of time, would 
require to be paid pensions. There was 
great difficulty in the matter of the 
registration of land, as the following 
incident would show. Ten years ago he 
remembered asking a solicitor whether 
it would not be a good thing to put an 
estate he was buying through the Office 
now under discussion, in order to ob- 
tain a more perfect title. The solicitor 
laughed at him, and asked him what 
was the use of doing that at great ex- 
penditure of money, when, in the course 
of 20 years or to, time and Parliament 
would have done it for him. What 
was wanted was a compulsory system 
much less expensive than the present, 
which would nct frighten buyers and 
deter solicitors from carrying out what 
he believed to be the will of the nation. 
At the present time he considered it a 
matter of little concern how hon. Mem- 
bers voted, because they, of course, 
knew that there would be no change 
made in the Office. It would be better 
for the hon. Member (Mr. Arnold), in- 
stead of urging the abolition of the 
Office, to endeavour to make it useful. 

Mr. SALT said, there was another 
course which might be pursued, and it 
had the advantage of being a practical 
one. If his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir Henry Hollana) 
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would assure the Committee that in case 
of any vacancies they should not be filled 
up unless it was absolutely necessary, 
that would bea practicable way of meet- 
ing the case. Probably the Department 
would allow these vacancies to lapse, 
and some arrangement made to limit the 
number of officials in that way until 
more could be done. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had one short 
practical suggestion to make. Work 
might be found for the clerks in the 
Office for many years to come in connec- 
tion with the alterations to be introduced 
into the Law of Oopyhold. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) could. 
only be used by transferring the clerks 
from Lincoln’s Inn to St. James’s Square. 
He (Mr. Arnold) had not referred to 
the question of the registration of land, 
because that was not connected with the 
proposition he now made to the Com- 
mittee. The Motion was purely one of 
economy, and he was dealing with the 
saving of public money, and not with 
the registration of landed preperty. The 
Secretary to the Treasury knew as well 
as he did that the development of this 
Office by the officer now at the head of 
it was an impossibility and an absurdity. 
Everyone who knew that gentleman 
knew that that was out of the question 
altogether ; and, therefore, the develop- 
ment of the Office in its present condi- 
tion was not to be entertained. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had spoken of 
reduction. The reduction of the ex- 
penses of the Office was one of the sim- 
plest and most practicable things in the 
world. There was no reason why the 
Government should not superannuate 
the Head of the Office, and transfer some 
of the subordinate officials receiving 
high salaries to serve Her Majesty in 
some other capacity. He hoped hon. 
Members would vote, not as had been 
suggested by the hon. Member for Ken- 
dal (Mr. Cropper) for the abolition of 
the Office, for that was out of the ques- 
tion, but for the reduction of the Vote. 
That would show that they had some 
regard for the interests of the tax- 


ayers. 
P Brn WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was one of those who had always 
been opposed to this Vote from the very 
first, for, so far as he knew, all those 
gentlemen had had nothing todo. What 


Mr. Salt 


{COMMONS} 








he compained of was that the late Home 
Secretary, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, other hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen, and his hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Hol- 
land), had always invariably opposed 
this Vote, and yet nothing was done. 
What he wanted to have was some 
distinct declaration from the Govern- 
ment. He wished to learn from the 
Treasury Bench that something would 
really be done with regard to this 
Office. It was an absurdity to say that 
it should go on from year to year with 
all these complaints against it, and that 
nothing should be attempted to be done, 
Surely those gentlemen might be em- 
ployed in some other way to do work for 
the country. The Office ought to be 
abolished. What would be the modus 
operandi to pursue for its abolition he 
could not say ; but it was absurd to have 
an Office of this kind, which was every 
year brought under notice and objected 
to. Yet neither side made any real at- 
tempt to remedy such a state of things. 
He should like to hear from the Home 
Secretary or from the Attorney General 
that something would be done, for it 
was a matter that wanted seeing to. It 
was not for him to say how it should 
be dealt with, but dealt with it ought 
to be in the interests of the general 
public. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
had admitted that he last year divided 
against this Vote as a protest against it 
altogether, and with a view to bring 
about its reduction. He (Mr. Fowler) 
would that night follow that admirable 
example, and would vote against it asa 
protest which he hoped would be of some 
avail. He would quote a precedent. It 
was in regard to the Office of Public 
Prosecutor. There was a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with that Office, and a De- 
partmental Committee was appointed 
and a great reform effected, whereby 
the expense was materially reduced, and 
the public dissatisfaction was, as he 
hoped, being removed. As to the Office 
now under discussion, he did not hesitate 
to say that in all the Estimates, from the 
first page to the last, there was not a 
more perfect case of a sinecure than the 
case of the Office for Land Registration, 
which had £5,000 a-year spent upon it, 
while the fees received did not amount 
to more than £800 for work done. The 
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suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt) was a fair one; 
and the Government should give a pledge 
that in the event of a vacancy occurring 
they would not fill it up, but give Par- 
liamept an opportunity of pronouncing 
upon the merits of the whole question. 
He (Mr. Fowler) spoke with great re- 
spect of the present Registrar; but he 
was not going beyond the bounds of 
propriety when he said that that gen- 
tleman should retire upon the pension to 
which he was justly entitled, and which 
he had fairly earned in having devoted 
his time to the service of the country, 
even though the country had not seen fit 
to occupy that time. When a man was 
paid by the Government for his time, 
the Government should determine how 
it was to be occupied. When an Office 
was abolished, everybody who served in 
it was entitled to compensation, or to be 
supplied with equivalent work at the 
same salary. There were, no doubt, 
plenty of other Departments of work 
which could be greatly increased, and in 
which all the staff of this Office could be 
merged; but he believed that it was 
useless to hope that any scheme of the 
registration of titles or deeds would be 
carried out by this Office. He should 
divide against the Vote as a protest. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY, in reply to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) that 
the Government should give an under- 
taking that no vacancy should be filled 
up, said, he thought he was justified in 
undertaking that no vacancy should be 
filled up; and he could add that he 
was allowed by his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) to say that there should be 
an inquiry, as in the case of the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor, into the Office. The 
matter would therefore receive careful 
consideration; and he hoped that by next 
year he should be able, if he then con- 
tinued to hold Office, to show some more 
favourable aspect of the question. He 
trusted that, under these circumstances, 
the Committee would vote the sum now 
asked for. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he hoped the 
Committee would not think it necessary 
to divide, for it was quite clear that the 
officials in this Office were entitled to 
their salaries for the present year, at all 
events. He could not understand how 
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the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) could divide against 
his own Estimates. ; 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said that, 
considering that there was some contest 
across the Table as to who was and who 
was not responsible for the Vote, he felt 
that it was absolutely necessary to take 
a division. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 32; 
Noes 75: Majority 43. — (Div. List, 
No. 226.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.) £25,200, Revising Barristers 
(England). 

(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,220, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the ycar ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Police Courts of London 
and Sheerness.”’ 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD reminded 
the Committee that the late Home Se- 
cretary (Sir William Harcourt) last year 
informed hon. Members who raised ob- 
jections that the Vote ought to be sup- 
ported because there was a London 
Government Bill somewhere in or about 
the House. The Committee were aware 
that not only had that London Govern- 
ment Bill entirely disappeared, but the 
Government who proposed it had also 
disappeared from public view ; and there- 
fore the reason which led the late Home 
Secretary to urge the Committee not to 
disagree with the Vote no longer had 
an existence. The Committee were, of 
course, well aware that in all the large 
towns throughout England—Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, and the other great towns 
—the cost of the administration of jus- 
tice in the Police Courts was borne by 
the local rates. There might be some- 
thing to be said for charging the cost of 
the Royal Parks upon the taxpayers at 
large ; but there was no hon. Member— 
certainly not a Member of the straight- 
forward character of the Secretary to 
the Treasury—who would get up and 
justify the imposition upon the taxpayers 
of the country at large of the cost of the 
Police Courts at London and Sheerness. 
The visitors who came up to London 
from the country were not of the criminal 
population, and therefore there was no 
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reason why the country at large should 
bear this purely Jocal burden. When 
the late Home Secretary objected last 
year to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
he said that if the reduction of the Vote 
were carried the consequence would be 
that there would be no Police Courts for 
London and Sheerness; but that was 
not quite accurate, because the salaries 
of the police magistrates were charged 
on the Consolidated Fund; and if the 
Committee were to reject this Vote, as he 
hoped they would, the result would not 
be that the magistrates would be left 
without their salaries. No hon. Member, 
therefore, could raise any objection on 
that ground. It was obvious that the 
Police Courts of London should be main- 
tained by the rates of London, as was 
the case in all the other large towns; 
and he hoped he should have a large 
measure of support in voting for the re- 
jection of this charge. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 91; 
Noes 24: Majority 67. — (Div. List, 
No. 227.) 


(9.) £294,840, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police. 


(10.) £28,000, to complete the sum 
for Special Police. 


(11.) £988,343, to complete the sum 
for Police — Counties and Boroughs 
(Great Britain). 


(12.) £271,374, to complete the sum 
for Convict Establishments in England 
and the Colonies. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he had to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) a question with re- 
gard to this Vote. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman give the Committee any in- 
formation as to the number of prisoners 
in the convict prisons at the present 
time; whether the number of convicts 
was still decreasing ; and whether it was 
intended to close any of the convict pri- 
sons? He understood that it was in- 
tended to close one convict prison in the 
Metropolis. He would also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he could give 
any information as to the amount of 
earnings paid to the convicts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzton Cross) said, he was happy 
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to state that the decrease in the num. 
ber of prisoners in the convict prisons 
continued. He held a strong opinion 
that in many cases the sentences were 
open to consideration, and he had been 
in communication with some of the 
Judges with respect to them. He hoped 
shortly to be able to give some further 
information on that point. It was true 
that it was in contemplation to close one 
of the convict prisons in the Metropolis. 
He was not in a position to give the 
exact figures ; but he was told that when 
the Report was issued it would be found 
to be very satisfactory. 


Vote agreed to. 

(13.) £351,930, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, England. 

(14.) £142,915, to complete the sum 
for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain. 

(15.) £20,417, to complete the sum 
for the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £39,093, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Lord Advocate’s 
Department, and others, connected with Crimi- 
nal Proceedings in Scotland, including certain 
Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vic. 
c. 83.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(16.) £48,510, to complete the sum 
for the Courts of Law and Justice, Scot- 
land. 

(17.) £26,472, to complete the sum 
for the Register House Department, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had to 
make some observations on this Vote 
with respect to a grievance of some 
antiquity, which had been brought be- 
fore the Committee year after year, but 
with respect to which no redress bad 
been given. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Sir R. Assheton Cross) would, 
he believed, be acquainted with the case; 
because, if he was not mistaken, the 
right hon. Gentleman had instituted an 
inquiry into it under a former Govern- 
ment. There were three classes of 
clerks—first, second, and third. With 
respect to the first class, he had nothing 


to say; but the clerks of the third 
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class contended that, although they did 


the same work as those in the second 
class, yet they did not receive the same 
amount of remuneration. He did not 
want to detain the Committee at length 
at that hour by entering into the details 
of the grievance of those public servants. 
But he repeated that the grievance com- 
plained of was one that had gone on for 
many years unredressed. All that those 
clerks contended for at present and all 
they had contended for during the last 
four years was that an inquiry should 
be instituted into their grievance in order 
that it might be seen whether they 
actually did the same class of work asthe 
clerks above them, who were very much 
better rewarded. There was a Minute 
several times moved for on this subject, 
but it had never been obtained. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie) called attention to the 
matter on the 7th of August, 1882; and 
in doing so he was supported, amongst 
others, by the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Holland), 
who said he was pleased to support the 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock in his 
Motion for a Committee of Inquiry into 
the grievances of those clerks ; he said 
that he thought the Secretary to the 
Treasury could not be averse to the in- 
quiry ; that of course it was possible that 
if inquiry was made it might turn out 
that there were too many clerks in the 
Office. Therefore, he hoped that a 
change of Government having recently 
taken place the grievance of this du- 
serving body of public servants might 
now receive some attention; and as the 
hon. Gentleman who was responsible for 
the Vote had advocated publicly in that 
House an inquiry into their grievance 
he trusted that during the Recess some 
steps might be taken to carry out the 
object in view. 

Tue LORD or tuz TREASURY (Mr. 
Datrymp ze) said, he had no intention to 
depart from whathe had said upon former 
occasions on this subject. He had al- 
ways taken a warm interest in the case 
put forward by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan); and the 
Office itself was one which claimed his 
attention on account of the enormous 
fees which passed through it, and from 
which it seemed to him they in Scotland 
derived very little benefit. It was, how- 
ever, quite plain that nothing could be 


done in the matter so far as the present | 
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Estimate was concerned ; but he thought 
that in the months following something 
might be done in the direction of obtain- 
ing the inquiry which the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh wanted, and to that end 
he could assure the hon. Member that 
no effort on his part should be wanting. 
That was all he was able to say on the 
present occasion. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £77,501, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, Scotland. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrectivE aND 
CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


(19.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £230,710, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1|886, for Super- 
annuation and Retired Allowances to Persons 
formerly employed in the Public Service, and 
for Compassionate or other Special Allow- 
ances and Gratuities awarded by the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's ‘Treasury.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was sorry that the zig-zag manner in 
which the Government had taken the 
Votes that evening compelled him to 
take up the time of the Committee at 
that late hour by making some observa- 
tions on this very important Vote. They 
had had a debate last night upon the 
question of superannuation and retired 
pay ; and he had now to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the fact that 
this Vote showed a net increase of 
£13,882 over the amount in the previous 
year. Heintended to move a reduction 
of the Vote. He entreated hon. Mem- 
bers to consider that this was a Vote 
which, of all others, was increasing 
rapidly every year, and that it was one 
by which they could best bring about 
a reduction in the expenditure of the 
country. In dealing with this Vote 
there were three considerations to be 
borne in mind—first, the abolition of 
offices; secondly, the payment of pensions 
and superannuation allowances; and, 
thirdly, the question of age at which the 
members of the Civil Service were per- 
mitted to retire upon the whole or nearly 
the whole amount of their salaries. In 
the Public Service there were many 
sinecures and many offices which might 
be called semi-sinecures; there were 
abolished offices, in respect of which 
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compensation was paid; and, lastly, 
there was a provision for retirement of 
officials from the Civil Service at the 
age of 60 with nearly the whole of their 
salaries. Now, he wished especially to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that, in 20 years, the charge 
for pensions and retired pay in the Civil 
Service had risen from £300,000 for the 
year to £500,000. If that rate of in- 
crease was continued the country would 
soon be paying for superannuation 
and retired pay in the Civil Service 
£1,000,000 a-year. That was a very 
serious matter. 
to three causes—first, to abolition of 
offices without re-employment of their 
occupants; secondly, to the terms on 
which public servants were permitted or 
were forced to retire from their offices; 
and, thirdly, to the increased longevity, 
under the better sanitary conditions of 
the whole country, which prevailed in 
the Civil Service. He would take as 
an example the notorious case of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869. The annual 
amount of compensation paid in respect 
of abolished offices in bankruptcy reached 
in one year the sum of £39,685 ; and in 
10 years—that was to say, from 1872 to 
1882-3, the amount paid in respect of 
bankruptcy alone to retired Civil ser- 
vants was £329,517. Let them take an 
individual case of this extravagance. 
There was one Commissioner of the age 
of 49, who retired from the Public Ser- 
vice on the full amount of his salary— 
namely, £2,000 a-year—on account of 
the abolition of his Office. Take a more 
humble case. There was a Lord Chan- 
cellor’s messenger, who had retired on 
£200 a-year, and who had since 1832 
been receiving that provision. ‘This 
was a form of extravagance against 
which he desired to protest. It seemed 
to him that retirement only ought to be 
allowed conditionally—namely, on the 
retiring officer joining some other 
branch of the Public Service. The Earl 
of Selborne, then Sir Roundell Palmer, 
when the Bankruptcy Act was under dis- 
cussion, had said— 

** He protested against the principle of dis- 
charging all these officers without exacting 
from them such services as they still could 
give.” —(3 Hansard, [196] 1906.) 

And Sir Roundell Palmer went on to 
say— 

**One way of avoiding a waste of public 
money in appointing large numbers of officers 
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and then dismissing them with full compensa- 
tion was by utilizing the officers we had and 


not discharging them when they were able to 
perform their duties.” —(Zdid. 1908.) 


Well, he (Mr. Arnold) contended for 
the establishment of this rule — that 
when officers were discharged from the 
Public Service on account of the aboli- 
tion of their Office they should be as 
speedily as possible utilized in other 
Offices. In that way the country would 
not be burdened by having to pay them 
a large proportion of their salaries in the 
form of pensions. And then he thought 
the Treasury was much too easy in 
allowing officers to retire from the Pub- 
lic Service with their full salary. He 
had the case of a gentleman before him 
who, on grounds of ill-health, retired 
from the Public Service in 1867 with a 
pension of £1,261, which he was actu- 
ally receiving at that moment. Another 
large cause of increase was what was 
known to the Treasury as “old age.” 
He would not go back into the past, 
but would give the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) and the Committee some 
figures taken from the Estimates of the 
present year. There was an official in 
bankruptcy retired during the present 
year at the age of 61, and he was to re- 
ceive a pension of £357. There was a 
Keeper of Prints in the British Museum 
—a light and easy occupation one would 
think— who was retired from the Public 
Service at the age of 64—an age at 
which it might be supposed a man was 
most competent to be a Keeper of Prints 
—with a pension of £500 a-year. Then 
there was a clerk in the High Court of 
Justice who had retired during the past 
12 months, at the very moderate age of 
63, on a pension of £800 a-year. There 
was the Governor of a prison retired at 
the age of 60—just the age at which, 
one would think, a man ought to be ap- 
pointed Governor of a prison—at a pen- 
sion of £400 a-year; and, lastly, there 
was a clerk in the Land Commission, 
who retired at the age of 60 with a 
pension of £366 a-year. He was quite 
aware he might be told that those re- 
tirements were due to length of service, 
and that they were arrangements carried 
out in accordance with law. He knew 
that very well. | ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oidham 
(Mr. Hibbert), who was more respon- 
sible for the Estimates than anyone 
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else, said ‘“‘ Hear, hear!” but those 
statements were facts. What he (Mr. 
Arnold) was suggesting was that the 
time had arrived, owing to increased 
longevity and the superior health of the 
people, when the Government ought to 
consider this question of retirement at 
the age of 60. It appeared to him a 
fair matter for consideration. If the 
question were fairly considered, he be- 
lieved it would be found that the age of 
60 was not an age at which men ought 
to be retired on full pay from the Public 
Service. He thought Parliament might, 
with due regard to the public interest, 
raise the age at which men could retire 
from the Civil Service, at least, from 60 
to 65. Sir George Lewis, a Predecessor 
of the Home Secretary, had declared 
that he had very faint belief indeed in 
the possibility of a man living to be 100 
years old ; but now centenarians existed, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
duration of life had become much ex- 
tended. At the age of 60 men were 
now really in the prime of life for the 
performance of many important and 
useful duties. They were reminded by 
the presence in that House of its most 
illustrious and distinguished ornament 
(Mr. Gladstone) that 15 or 16 years older 
than 60 a man could perform most 
valuable services to the State. He did 
not press so much that night the ques- 
tion of age; but he did press on the 
Committee that this system of retire- 
ment was far too laxly administered by 
the Treasury. For the reasons he had 
given, and believing, as he did, that 
the Treasury was not sufficiently strict 
with regard to the retirement of persons 
from the Public Service, he thought 
that those hon. Gentlemen who were 
disposed to support him in moving a 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£10,000 would be doing service to the 
general interest of the taxpayers and 
the country. He begged to move that 
the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £220,710, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886, for Superannuation 
and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly 
employed in the Public Service, and for Com- 
Poctonste or other Special Allowances and 

ratuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her 


Majesty’s Treasury,”—(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 


{Jury 14, 1685} 
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Toe SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the re- 
duction of the Vote had brought before 
the attention of the Committee three 
grounds of complaint against the sys- 
tem of pensions and retiring allowances 
practised, not by any particular Govern- 
ment, but generally by successive Trea- 
suries and Governments. The hon. Gen- 
tleman went back to the bankruptcy cases 
of 1869, for which, certainly, neither the 
present nor the late Government were 
responsible. Those cases had excited a 
great deal of attention at the time, and, 
owing to the dissatisfaction then felt, a 
great and decided change had been 
made in the method of dealing with 
the question. He had not the slightest 
hesitation in cordially concurring with 
the observations of the hon. Gentleman 
that it was most desirable and most 
necessary, in the interests of the coun- 
try, to utilize those officials whose offices 
were abolished, or who were withdrawn 
for any other cause. The compensation 
given was liberal in those cases where 
the services of the retiring officer were 
not utilized, and it should always be 
considered whether the services of such 
a person could not be availed of in some 
other branch of the Public Service. This 
had been done in one case with which 
he was familiar—namely, the case of 
Public Prosecutor, whose Office was, as 
the Committee knew, recently abolished. 
A County Court Judgeship was offered, 
he believed, to that gentleman; and if 
he had accepted it his pension would 
have ceased pro tanto, so long as he held 
the Judgeship. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
only mentioned that case to put it 
against the cases of 1869 referred to by 
the hon. Member. The hon. Member’s 
second point was that Government 
officials were forced to retire at the age 
of 60. The hon. Gentleman had frankly 
admitted that the present Government 
were not to blame, and that the late 
Government were not to blame, so far 
as this matter of age was concerned, for 
it was fixed, and Government could not 
alter it without careful inquiry and, 
probably, legislation. However, it was 
decidedly deserving of consideration 
whether the age should not be raised ; 
but he (Sir Henry Holland) was not 
prepared to offer an opinion on the sub- 
ject now. It was rather a curious thing 


that the hon. Gentleman had gone back 
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for cases upon this point alo to the year 
1867 

Me. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I gave) 
the cases from this year’s Estimates. 

Tae SECRETARY to tas TREA- 
SURY: Yes; the hon. Member gave 
some cases of 1867, and then two cases 
of the present year. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: No; I 

ave five cases of this year. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY: One was the case of the Go- 
vernor of a prison. My right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary is not able 
to find that. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Look in 
the Estimates. 

Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY: It is not sufficient to state 
simply the age at which an official is 
retired without going into the circum- 
stances of the case. Of course, I am 
not able to say what were the circum- 
stances of the cases the hon. Member 
referred to. Was one of them the case 
of Mr. Hayward ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I men- 
tioned no names. 

Tae SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY: It was probably to the advan- 
tage of the Public Service that the 
prison Governor the hon. Member refers 
to should have retired. The hon. Gentle- 
man seems to assume that every man of 
the age of 60 is in a good state of health. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: The hon. 
Baronet will excuse me. I said there 
were two causes of retirement men- 
tioned in the columns of the Return. 
One is age, and the other ill-health. 
Wherever ill-health occurs it is always 
put down in the Return. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he was aware of that. 
What he was arguing was that it did 
not follow, because a man was only 60, 
that he was in a good state of health; 
and it might be necessary for an official 
who hac reached that age to retire, 
though he might not be put down as in 
ill-health, because he might be so much 
out of sorts as not to be fully up to his 
work. Insuch case retirement might be 
desirable for the efficiency of the Service. 
He did not suppose that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford intended to find fault 
with the improved sanitary arrange- 
ments of the Public Offices, or to the 
increased longevity in the Public Ser- 
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vice, but that he referred to those 
Sir Henry Holland 
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matters as bearing upon what was in 


| truth the only question to be considered, 


whether the age of 60 was the proper 
age for retirement. The question was 
one, as he had before said, which de- 
served consideration. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
must say that he did not think the pro- 
posal to reduce this Vote could well be 
supported on the grounds adduced by 
the hon. Member tor Salford; but the 
question which was raised was well 
deserving of consideration, and he won- 
dered it had not been brought forward 
with a great deal of force any time 
during the past 15 years. It was 
hardly, he thought, to be met by the 
reply that the blame, if any, attaching 
to the administrators of the Public Ser- 
vice could not be imputed to the present 
Government or to their Predecessors. 
It was not # question of what particular 
Government or Ministry was respon- 
sible for the state of things. The ques- 
tion was whether some change could 
not be made in the system which at 
present obtained. He himself had been 
retired on the re-organization of a large 
Public Department, and he therefore 
had some acquaintance with the cireum- 
stances now brought before the Com- 
mittee ; and he must say that, although 
he participated in the re-organiza- 
tion with satisfaction to himself, he had 
felt that what was then done in the 
matter of re-organization in the War 
Office was little short of a public scan- 
dal. A large number of men in the 
prime of life were retired, not com- 
pulsorily, but at their own option— men 
who were qualified for a number of 
years to go on giving effective service. 
A large charge had been thrown on the 
Exchequer in consequence of that re- 
organization, just as there had been in 
connection with the re-organization of 
the Admiralty. And in the volumes of 
the Public Accounts which he had seen 
published since that time he had not 
found that the country had been the 
gainer by the large outlay which had 
been brought about. With regard to 
the present system, he was informed 
that a large number of men were to be 
compulsorily retired at the age of 60. 
He fancied the hon. Baronet was mis- 
taken when he said that there was a 
provision under Statute Law for com- 
pulsory retirement from the Public Ser- 
vice at the age of 60. He believed @ 
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man would be entitled by the rule to 
retire on attaining that age; but there 
was no compulsory retirement under 
Statute, therefore there was no reason 
why the Treasury should deprive them- 
selves of the services of efficient public 
servants simply because their certificates 
of birth showed that they had reached 
the age of 60. In the India Office, at 
the present moment, a considerable num- 
ber of men were being turned out of the 
Service because they happened to be 60 
years of age, though they were, for the 
most part, able to continue in the Service 
with advantage to the country. The 
men so forced out of the Service, when 
capable and willing to remain at their 
posts, felt it to be a great grievance, 
and no wonder. A man at the age of 
60 very often found his expenses as 
heavy as they had ever been. Many a 
man at that age had a family that he 
still had to provide for in part, and to 
cut down their salaries by one-third in- 
flicted a very great hardship on them, 
and implanted in them a strong sense of 
injustice—a sense of injustice which 
spread throughout the Service, and the 
indirect effect of which it was difficult 
to judge, but which was palpable, and 
which did damage to the Service gene- 
rally. Well, the real secret why the 
Government every now and then felt 
themselves compelled to enforce this re- 
tirement at the age of 60 was the want 
of promotion in the different Depart- 
ments. Why was there a want of pro- 
motion? Why, it was simply because, 
under the present system, there was no 
interchangeability between the Depart- 
ments. If, when it was necessary to 
re-organize the War Office or the Admi- 
ralty, the Treasury were able to transfer 
those clerks they wanted to get rid of to 
other Departmeuts, there would have 
been a considerable saving effected in 
those Departments; and the Treasury 
would have obviated the necessity of in- 
troducing into other Departments of the 
Public Service a number of young clerks 
who, in their turn, became a block, 
agitated for an increase of pay, and 
necessitated compulsory retirement in 
their Departments also. Now, what he 
would suggest for the consideration of 
the Government was this—the desira- 
bility of introducing as soon as pos- 
sible some system of interchangeability 
throughout the Service, so that the very 
large number of men in the different 
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Departments who were competent to 
continue their work for years to come 
would not be thrown out in the flower 
of their age and deprived of berths they 
had held for years with satisfaction to 
all parties, with their incomes curtailed, 
and necessitating the filling of their 
places with a number of men who had 
to be taught their duties. The saving 
to the State by such an arrangement 
would be very considerable. What 
would be thought in the Army if, be- 
cause there was a block of promotion in 
a certain regiment, a number of senior 
officers were pensioned against their 
will, instead of being transferred to 
other regiments? Why should not a 
man who was retired from the India 
Office or the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Department be transferred to the 
War Office, the Admiralty, the Colonial 
Office, or to any other Department where 
there might happen to be a vacancy ? 
Why should they not so maintain Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue clerks in the 
Service, no matter how great a change 
might be made in the duties they had to 
perform? It was the greatest affecta- 
tion to say that because a man had been 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue De- 
partment or in the Post Office for 10 or 
i2 years he was at all unfitted for the 
duties if transferred to any of the Secre- 
tary of State Offices. But the difficulty 
the Treasury had to deal with was the 
passive resistance of what were called 
the first-class Offices to the introduction 
of personnel from what were called in- 
ferior Departments. This was one of 
the changes that the Treasury ought to 
be firm about. They ought to insist on 
the superior Departments taking clerks 
in this way where they were wanted, 
however great might be the objection 
of the permanent officials. The Secre- 
taries of State did not care about the 
matter; it was the high permanent 
officials who objected. If the course he 
recommended were adopted, he was con- 
fident the Government would soon find 
these lists of pensions melt away; and, 
besides that, they would find that they 
had produced contentment in the Public 
Service, and had avoided that irritation 
which they experienced whilst things 
were as they were now, through agita- 
tion, brought about now, in the hope 
that by causing retirements a consider- 
able amount of promotion would be 
secured for men who otherwise would 
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have to wait for it for a considerable 
number of years. There was another 
matter as to this Vote which he would 
like to ask a question about. Why was 
it that in some cases the Treasury re- 
fused to allow this Vote to be lightened 
by commutation of pensions? He had 
lately heard of a case in the Board of 
Works in Ireland where a man had 
been compulsorily retired at the age of 
42—thrown on the world at that age 
with a diminished income. He had 
been anxious to start life anew in some 
other way; and in order to obtain the 
capital to enable him to do that he had 
applied, through the head of the Board 
of Works, for the consent of the Trea- 
sury to the commutation of his pension. 
That request was summarily, though 
courteously, refused. Why such an ap- 
plication as that was refused he (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) did not know. It was the 
Treasury who had refused the appli- 
cation, the letter in which the refusal 
was conveyed to him being from the 
Commutation Board, and stating that 
the Lords of the Treasury declined the 
application, and that no steps would, 
therefore, be taken in the matter. It 
appeared to him (Mr. A. O’Connor) that 
that was a most arbitrary and incon- 
sistent manner of dealing with a public 
servant against whom there was abso- 
lutely no complaint, but who, on the 
contrary, had been recommended very 
highly by the Department with which 
he had ees connected. Perhaps the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury could enlighten him on this sub- 


ect. 
‘ Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
point out that the Vote contained several 
items relating to pensions of Irish offi- 
cials, as would be seen on reference to 
page 454. Having regard to the pledge 

iven by the Government that no Irish 

otes would be taken until Monday next, 
he hoped the hon. Baronet would either 
withdraw the Vote, or exclude from it 
that portion relating to Irish officials. 

Tue SEORETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY said, he should be very sorry to 
be supposed to have broken faith with 
the Irish Members ; but the understand- 
ing had been that Class IIT. alone would 
be postponed until Monday. The Votes 
the hon. Member referred to in Class VI. 
were not strictly Irish Votes. 
Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 

man the Member for the City of Cork 


Mr. Arthur O° Connor 
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(Mr. Parnell) and he (Mr. Sexton) had 
understood, by the arrangement entered 
into, that no Votes affecting Ireland 
would be taken before MonGay next. If 
the hon. Member insisted on going on 
with the Irish Votes in this Olass he 
would be obliged to move to report 
Progress, and prolonged resistance to 
the Votes in question would be offered 
by the Irish Members on Report. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY said, the Votes referred to were 
not mentioned. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the only object 
which his Friends had had in view in 
eliciting from the Government that the 
Trish Votes would not be taken before 
Monday was to make sure that they 
would not be wanted this week. There 
was a very limited attendance of Irish 
Members at the present moment, the 
reason being that Irish Business was 
not expected to comeon. He wished to 
know whether the hon. Baronet held 
himself at liberty to take Votes 5, 6, 
and 9 of the present Class, every penny 
of which would go to Ireland? He did 
not suppose that the hon. Baronet would 
maintain that in bringing on those Votes 
he was adhering to the engagement the 
Government had entered into on this 
matter. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY said, he did maintain it without 
the slightest doubt. The Votes which it 
was proposed to take on Monday had 
been specially mentioned, and these 
were not amongst them. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I beg, Sir, to 
move that you report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 


[The Motion was not proposed from 
the Chair. } 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the Civil 
servants were becoming a vast army in 
this country, and it was becoming a 
question of the very first importance as 
to whether there was due economy in 
connection with it. He did not wish to 
argue the point put before the Commit- 
tee by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold); but he would mention 
another which was of great importance. 
The supply of young men fitted for all 
these offices was largely on the increase 
in this country, owing to the working of 
the Elementary Education Act and their 
endowed schools system. If that were 
so, there was great pressure on the part 
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of young men growing up in life to 
obtain public employment, and he did 
not think it was necessary to give the 
same remuneration which was given 
some time ago when education was not 
so common, and when it was more diffi- 
cult to fill up these appointments. He 
agreed that 60 years of age was an un- 
necessarily low limit to fix upon as the 
period of retirement. No great com- 
mercial establishment in the country 
could live and keep its head above water 
if, when one branch of its business be- 
came slack and it could not find em- 
ployment for its servants, it offered them 
superannuation on such extravagant 
terms as were offered in the Public Ser- 
vice. Nothing was more common than 
for a branch of the Civil Service to re- 
arrange its Departments, and draw from 
one Department its surplus staff, super- 
annuating them, in order that it might 
develop another. At this time, when 
economy of all kinds was absolutely 
necessary— when they had been in- 
dulging in such extravagant expenditure 
on their Military and Naval systems— 
there should not be such wanton—there 
should not be such extravagance in 
dealing with the Civil servants. Though 
the Secretary to the Treasury might say 
he did not feel any particular respon- 
sibility at that moment, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Financial Secretary was 
able to say much the same thing. That 
was the only opportunity hon. Members 
and the country had of reviewing and 
criticizing what was going on in con- 
nection with the employment of officials 
in the Public Offices. That was not the 
time, he thought, to maintain that the 
Rules of the Government Departments 
were like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which did not in any way 
change. He thought that attention 
should be called to the matter, not only 
by speeches, but also by divisions. 

Mr. TOMLINSON wished to make 
an observation as to one item in the 
Vote. The pensions in the Vote seemed 
to be limited to the age of 60; but he 
saw that one had been given in a case 
where that age had not been reached— 
where the recipient, in fact, was only 46. 
That gentleman seemed to have com- 
menced at the age of 21 years, because 
he claimed 25 years’ service. The only 
explanation in the margin of the Vote 
was that the payment took place under 
the 6 & 7 Vict. ss. 42 and 43. That, 
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so fur as he could gather, did not offer 
any real explanation. A further point 
he would refer to. He had heard that 
this gentleman was, some time ago, Se- 
cretary of Legation at Madrid, and that 
he was now employed in Brussels. He 
(Mr. Tomlinson) failed to understand 
how it was that, if that gentleman had 
received a further appointment, his name 
could appear on the list of pensions. 
He did not know whether any Member 
of the Government could give him any 
information on the subject ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was not able 
to answer the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Preston except 
that the pension alluded to was granted 
under a special Act. That was the rea- 
son why it was not in the same category 
as other pensions. With regard to the 
case mentioned by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor)—the case of a clerk employed 
in the Irish Board of Works having been 
refused a commutation of his pension— 
he believed the reason was this—that 
the clerk, being so far from the age at 
which he could retire with a pension, it 
was thought that it might be possible, 
if his health allowed, to utilize him in 
the Public Service. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’UONNOR said, that 
this gentleman was not pensioned on the 
ground of ill-health. Tt was in conse- 
quence of the re-organization of the 
Office that this gentleman of 42 years of 
age was sent out. He had desired to 
obtain money for the purpose of enter- 
ing into some other employment, and 
that was the reason why he had endea- 
voured to commute his pension. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should have 
thought there were strong grounds in 
such a case why a pension should be 
commuted. As to the other remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman, he had submitted 
that there should be interchangeability 
of clerks between the different Depart- 
ments, and declared that if that were 
done they would have a more contented 
Public Service. Well, he pitied the 
Treasury if interchangeability were ever 
carried out ; and he very much doubted 
whether they would have as contented 
a Public Service as they had now, under 
that system. There might be a deal to 
be said in favour of interchangeability ; 
he said there was a great deal to be said 
in favour of it. But there was also a 
great deal to be said against it. Suppose 
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they changed clerks from the Customs 
to the War Office and the Colonial Office, 
they would prevent promotion in the 
War Office and the Colonial Office, and 
cause a much larger pension list to be 
made out in respect of those Depart- 
ments than there was at present. With 
regard to the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold), he should like to say a word or 
two in confirmation of what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Secretary to 
the Treasury—namely, that the hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks would have been 
rather more appropriate in connection 
with what took place 15 or 20 years ago 
than what was happening at this mo- 
ment. He (Mr. Hibbert) did not think 
they were appropriate to the present 
time. The Treasury were much more 
careful in making re-organizations, and 
were much more determined to prevent 
everything like extravagance, than they 
were some years ago. He quite agreed 
that some years ago there were many 
extravagant schemes carried out, one of 
which was the re-organization of the 
War Office, which had been mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor). 
He believed that had been a very ex- 
travagant scheme, and had cost a great 
deal of money. But with regard to the 
present Vote, he thought that if they 
were to go closely into the figures they 
would not find that there had heen a 
very great increase during the past few 
years. Of course, if they had an in- 
creasing Civil Service, they must have 
increasing superannuation allowances ; 
and he doubted whether, if the present 
system of pensions were done away with, 
the country would be able to retain any- 
thing like the splendid body of men it 
had now serving in the Departments of 
the Public Service. With regard to the 
age at which retirement should take 
place, if he had had to fix it he should 
have thought 65 much more appropriate 
than 60. He believed the time was 
coming fast when the people of this 
country would look closely into this 
question, and would require consider- 
able alteration in the system. At the 
present time. he could not allow it to 
be said that the Treasury were at all 
lax in the mode of allowing pensions to 
be given. The four or five cases which 
had been mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Arnold) were cases where the 
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persons had had a right to retire, havin 
reached the age of 60. nd 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had thought it rather unworthy of the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Holland), when he was 
making his reply, to refer to the ques- 
tion of sanitary conditions as though it 
were a joke—as though he (Mr. Arnold) 
had spoken of it jokingly. That was 
not the tone he had adopted. With re- 
gard to the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman, he might 
point out that he had received several 
letters from gentlemen who had been 
superannuated in the Civil Service, 
complaining that when they were re- 
tired they were not the least useful 
members of the Service. Then the 
hon. Gentleman, in defending the Vote, 
had said that the increase had not been 
so great of recent years. But during 
the past 20 years the amount had been 
steadily increasing at the rate of £10,000 
a-year. It had increased £200,000 in 
20 years. But a considerable increase 
—one of the very largest—had taken 
place during the present year, the ex- 
tent of it being £13,000. It was main- 
tained that there was no wrong-doing in 
this matter at the present time. He 
would take the liberty of saying to the 
Secretary to the Treasury that the 
ground on which he (Mr. Arnold) had 
asked for a reduction of the Vote was 
not in reference to age. The reason as- 
signed for the reduction was that the 
Treasury were not sufficiently strict in 
regard to the matters involved. He 
should like to ask the late Government 
whether, when they dealt with the 
Bankruptcy Act, they had regard to the 
vast number of Civil servants retired in 
the case of the former Bankruptcy Act? 
There was a diplomatic pension in the 
Vote granted this year by Her Majesty’s 
late Government—a pension of £1,700 
a-year—which certainly need not have 
been granted. That was one of the rea- 
sons why he asked the Committee to as- 
sent to the reduction of the Vote. He 
wished only to say to the. right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, who 
‘‘ could not find” the Governor to whom 
he (Mr. Arnold) had referred, that that 
official might be discovered if the right 
hon. Gentleman would turn to page 
459. He was in the middle of the page— 
ey 60, salary £752, retiring pension 
400,’ 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he had explained 
to the Committee what was the under- 
standing between the Irish Members and 
the Government with regard to the post- 
ponement of the Irish Votes—what was 
the only reasonable construction to put 
upon the agreement. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Holland) had now sprung 
upon them the theory that the pledge 
the Government had given was only in- 
tended to have effect to Irish Votes in 
one Class. But Irish Votes were just 
as much Irish Votes in one Class as 
another. The object of the understand- 
ing had been to secure to the Irish 
Members a period during which they 
might be absent, and during which 
they might be assured no public money 
in which Ireland was specially interested 
would be voted in the House. The bulk 
of the Irish Members were absent that 
night in consequence of the pledge of 
the right hon. Baronet the Leader 
of the House (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), and he (Mr. Sexton) should be 
very much surprised if the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury persisted 
in his intention to take Irish Votes that 
night. If he did—if he insisted on im- 
posing his will upon them against their 
understanding of the pledge which had 
been given—he (Mr. Sexton) would move 
to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—({Mr. 
Sexton.) 


Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY said, he regretted that there 
had been a misunderstanding; but he 
thought the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sex- 
ton) must feel that it was impossible for 
him (Sir Henry Holland) to go back from 
what he had stated as his recollection of 
the arrangement arrived at. He would 
suggest to the hon. Member that he 
should allow the present Vote to pass, 
and then, should there be any case that 
the Irish Members desired to call at- 
tention to, it should be discussed on 
Report. Of course, after what had 
passed, he (Sir Henry Holland) would 
not propose to the Committee to take 
Vote 5, or 6, or 9, which were purely 
Irish Votes. If the hon. Gentleman 
would allow any point affecting Ireland 
arising on the present Vote to be con- 
sidered on Report, he would promise, 
on the part of the Government, that 
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any special case brought under their 
attention would be inquired into. He 
would postpone the other Votes. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would with- 
draw the Motion, at the same time in- 
timating that the next time a pledge 
was given by the Government to the 
Irish Members across the floor of the 
House, he should be very careful about 
phrases. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
the figures of this Vote showed how 
absolutely unreasonable it was to fix the 
age of 60 as the age for compulsory re- 
tirement. If the hon. Baronet would 
would look at page 457, he would see 
that there were a number of men who 
were retired at ages very much above 
the age of 60, and that one of them—an 
Examiner in the Bankruptcy Division 
of the High Court of Justice—retired 
at the age of 78 with only 17 years of 
service, so that he must actually have 
been over 60 years of age when he was 
first appointed. If it was reasonable to 
appoint men of 60 years of age for their 
first entry into the Service, surely it 
could not be reasonable to establish the 
rule that a man should have the option 
of a retiring allowance at the age of 60, 
and that the Treasury should have the 
power to compel the retirement of any 
number of men as soon as they reached 
that age. A large number of men in 
the Diplomatic Service retired at the 
ages of 68, 66, 67, 69, 71, 63, 68, 63, 
and so on through the whole list. It 
was perfectly clear that the age of 60 
was exceeded in an enormous number 
of cases, without any loss or injury to 
the Service ; and it did appear to him a 
great injustice to a large number of men 
to compel them to retire at the age of 
60, when so obvious an expedient as 
transfer from one Department to other 
branches of the Service was open tu the 
Treasury. The hon. Baronet had not 
yet answered the question put to him 
with regard to the refusal of the Trea- 
sury to commute the pension of one of 
the clerks lately connected with the Irish 
Board of Works. Seeing that the man 
had never been sent up to the Medical 
Authorities for examination, but that 
his application had been summarily 
refused, he (Mr. A. O’Connor) would 
ask the hon. Baronet whether he would 
not reconsider the matter ? 
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Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY said, the case referred to by the 
hon. Member who had just resumed his 
seat had occurred in 1884, and he (Sir 
Henry Holland) had had no opportunity 
of making himself familiar with the cir- 
cumstances. He would, however, in- 
quire into the matter. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £220,710, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1886, for Superannua- 
tion and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly 
employed in the Public Service, and for Com- 

ssionate or other Special Allowances and 

ratuities awarded by the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury.”—(Mr. Arthur <Ar- 
noid.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 21; 
Noes 92: Majority 71. — (Div. List, 
No. 228.) 


Mr. SEXTON asked the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) to be good enough to look into 
the case of Matthew Anderson, which 
was to be found under the head of Law 
Charges. That gentleman had been a 
Crown Solicitor, but his office had been 
abolished, and in the Estimates there 
was a sum of £262 put down to him. 
Was that to be an annual allowance, or 
was ita single sum? Under what cir- 
cumstances was it promised, and had the 
transaction resulted in an increased 
burden being put upon the Exchequer? 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL.—[Bu1 99.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Reduction of amount re- 
quired in uncontested election by Third 
Schedule of 38 and 39 Vic. c. 84). 

Mr. HEALY said, this Bill proceeded 
on a wrong assumption. He thought it 
would be apparent to the mind of the 
Government that if a Sheriff had to deal 
with an election that was uncontested 
the amount to be paid to him should 
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not depend upon the number of voters 
in the constituency. For his own part, 
he would prefer that the Bill should 
provide for a fixed sum, as had been 
proposed by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
According to the 3rd Schedule of the 
Act passed in 1875— 

“Tf at the end of the two hours appointed 

for the election, not more candidates stand 
nominated than there are vacancies to be filled 
up, the maximum amount which may be re- 
quired is one-fifth of the maximum according 
to the scale.” 
This Bill, however, proposed to alter the 
proportion to one-tenth; and that ap- 
peared to him to be altogether too high. 
He had himself a proposal on the Paper 
to make the sum required as security 
one-twentieth of the maximum according 
to the scale; but he thought it better 
that they should give the Sheriff in the 
case of an uncontested election a lump 
sum of, say, £20 or £25. Why should 
he get security at the rate of £100 for 
every 1,000 electors, and £50 for every 
500? There was no reason what- 
ever for the difference, because the 
trouble would be precisely the same in 
both cases. If the Government were 
not disposed to accept the Amendment 
he was about to move, let them accept 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork —that, 
instead of receiving security according 
to a graduated scale, £20 should be 
given. Oonsidering that the Sheriffs 
in Ireland had only to issue a notice at 
a cost of 10s., and to pay railway fares 
to a similar amount, he thought that 
was quite enough security for them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 22, to leave out the words 
** one-tenth,”’ in order to insert the words 
“ one-twentieth.”"—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘one-tenth’ stand part of the Clause.” 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) said, on 
consideration, he thought it better to 
adopt the proposal of the hon. Member 
or the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. HEALY said, in that case, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and move to substitute £25 for 
one-fifth of the maximum, according to 
the scale in the Act of 1875. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE said, it would, perhaps, be better 
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if the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) were to continue 
his Motion to leave out the words “‘ one- 
tenth.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he should 
like to understand exactly what the Go- 
vernment proposed to do in this matter. 
He could understand the contention of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) and the contention of the 
hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) with reference to 
uncontested elections in Ireland; but 
the state of the case with regard to 
England was very different. Were they 
to understand that the only security re- 
quired from a candidate, in the case of 
an uncontested election in England, was 
£20? Certainly, he considered that some 
explanation of this extraordinary pro- 
posal was necessary. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Gorst) said, that in England £25 would 
cover all the expenses of an uncontested 
election. The hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) proposed 
that where in England, Scotland or Ire- 
land an election was uncontested, the 
amount of security to the Returning 
Officer should be £25. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
aware of the nature of the proposal 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan. His contention was that 
£25, or twice that sum, would not 
be sufficient in the case of an uncon- 
tested election in a large borough to 
meet the preliminary proceedings. No 
case had ever been submitted to the 
late Government with regard to Eng- 
land or Scotland. The Bill had been 
brought in entirely to meet the case of 
Ireland. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL: No. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it frequently 
occurred that more candidates were 
nominated than could be elected, and 
that one or more of them were with- 
drawn. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) did not apply, 
because the Schedule provided that if 
at the end of the two hours appointed 
for the election not more candidates 
stood nominated than there were vacan- 
cies to be filled up, the security might 
be required. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he agreed with 
the opinion expressed by the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
He was quite satisfied of the impossi- 
bility of working an election in any 
large borough for the sum mentioned. 
It was certainly impossible for the Re- 
turning Officer to make the necessary 
arrangements in the case even of an 
uncontested election for £25. 

Coronet NOLAN : There are no large 
boroughs now. 

Mr. HEALY said, that his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) had remarked truly 
that large boroughs had been done away 
with. He would point out to the Com- 
mittee, what seemed to have escaped 
the notice of some hon. Members, that 
this was not a question of the expenses 
of an election; it was merely a question 
of the amount of deposit which by way 
of security the Returning Officer might 
require in the case of an uncontested 
election. If the Sheriff could show that 
he had incurred a greater expense than 
the amount received, he could recover it 
from the candidate, who was always 
liable to him. But this Amendment 
simply applied to elections such as he 
had known, and where the payment of 
£18 or so to the Sheriff, where there 
were only a very few electors, would be 
@ gross imposition. He repeated that 
the legal liability of the candidate would 
remain for any sum that was due over 
and above the deposit; it did not take 
away an atom of his responsibility, and 
the Sheriff could claim from the candi- 
date any sum that he might consider 
himself entitled to. The Amendment 
proposed simply that if at the end of 
the two hours appointed for an election, 
not more candidates stood nominated 
than there were vacancies to be filled 
up, the amount which the Returning 
Officer might require as security should 
not exceed £25. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, if 
the Committee wouldcensider the amount 
which the Parliamentary Elections Act 
allowed the Returning Officer to charge 
in the case of an uncontested election, 
they would see that the £25 proposed 
was an ample deposit. The Returning 
Officer could only charge three guineas, 
and the rest of the items related to the 
polling clerks and assistants. The charges 
would at the outside amount to £18, and 
it was proposed that the maximum 
amount of the Returning Officer’s secu- 
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rity should be £25 in the case of an un- 
contested election in any borough. 

Mr R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
remarked, that there would be 26,000 
electors in the City of London, and he 
should like to hear how the Returning 
Officer would deal with a case of that 
sort ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, this Bill only ap- 
plied to cases where there was no con- 
test. It was of no use to speak of the 
cost of polling clerks and matters of that 
kind, because under the circumstances 
they would not be uired. He was 
convinced that the Sheriff would always 
take care that out of the £25 proposed 
by the Amendment there should always 
be £24 clear profit for himself. In his 
own case he expected there would be no 
contest; but if he had to advance a 
larger sum than the actual expenses, 
there would be no chance of his getting 
— back. 

Rk. WARTON said, he wished to 
point out what would be the result of 
the amount which the Government 
had adopted. In preparing the Act, the 
late Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
ignored Ireland altogether, and made a 
scheme as between England and Scot- 
land, dealing with England in Part 1, 
and with Scotland in Part 2. The Com- 
mittee were in this position in conse- 
quence—they were getting into a muddle 
with regard to the Bill before them. 
The Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
would be carried; then there would be 
an Amendment with regard to England, 
and another with regard to Scotland. 
He regretted the absence of the late 
Lord Advocate, who, he thought, ought 
to have been in his place to justify his 
arrangement of giving Part 1 to Eng- 
land and Part 2 to Soctland. 

Question, “ That the words ‘ one- 
tenth’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘That ‘£25’ 
be there inserted.” —( Mr. Healy.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


New Clause :— 
Page 1, after Clause 2, insert— 
Part II.—Scotland. 
(Payments to deputy Returning Officers.) 
“3. Where a returning officer is empowered 
to appoint a deputy, he may pay such deputy 
The Solicitor General 
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according to the scale set forth in the Schedule 
to this Act, and ora saan ony be allowed 
as expenses properly incurred by the returning 
officer within the meaning of ‘ The Parliamen- 
tary Returning Officers’ Expenses (Scotland) 
Act, 1878,’ and of ‘The Ballot Act, 1872,’” 
—(The Lord Advocate,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 


New Clause :— 

(Amendment of Part II. of Schedule I. of 
the 46 and 47 Vic. c. 51.) 

“ Part II. of Schedule I. of the Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, be 
read and construed as if the following words 
and figures were not contained therein, namely, 
‘not exceeding the amount authorised by the 
Act 38 and 39 Vic. c. 84,’""—(Mr. Warton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Mr. WARTON, in rising to move 
the second reading of the clause, said, 
as the Committee would be aware, there 
was a maximum fixed in the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act of 1883, which, when the 
measure was passing through Commit- 
tee, was the subject of a great deal of 
discussion. He had no doubt that the 
Lord Advocate had the Act before him, 
and if he would look at the second part 
of the 1st Schedule he would find that 
the first payment there referred to was 
the charge of the Returning Officer. 
Now, that item was one of those which 
came within the maximum. Again, by 
the 8th section of the Act, no Member 
might spend more than the maximum, 
and, by the 11th section, if he did, he 
would lose his right to be a Member of 
Parliament for seven years, besides in- 
curring other penalties. So that a can- 
didate, if he should do wrong or even 
make a mistake, would be in a very 
serious position. He quoted from the 
second part of the Act words which now 
stood therein. Those words were added 
to the Bill in the dinner hour, in a thin 
House, on the Motion of the Solicitor 
General. He said that that Motion took 
the then Government by surprise; it 
was opposed very strongly by the late 
Government, but, as he had said, the 
words now stood part of the Act. On 
the division which took e there 
voted for the Motion 65 Members, of 
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whom there were only seven Conserva- 
tives, 15 Home Rulers, and 43 Liberals, 
nearly all of whom were Members of 
what he might call the extreme Radical 
Party. Such was the composition of 
the majority. On the other side there 
voted 56 Members, 40 of whom were 
Liberals, and that number included 26 
Liberal officials, or nearly the whole 
strength of the Government who were 
opposed to the Amendment of the Soli- 
citor General at the time he moved it. 
The other 14 Liberals were what one 
might call regular Ministerialists. Most 
of the Conservatives present also voted 
against the Motion; the official Con- 
servatives were not in their places, and 
were probably at dinner. He contended 
that the Motion had been carried by a 
mere accident, and that it was utterly 
opposed to the feeling of the late Mi- 
nistry. The danger was that a candidate 
would be liable to the severe penalties 


provided in the Act, if the Returning | tary 


Officer, by accident or design, charged 
him £1 more than he ought to pay. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Warton.) 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
this matter was a very much more rea- 
sonable one than the Committee would 
have thought from the speech of his 
hon. and learned Friend, who was 
anxious, in the present condition of the 
House of Commons, to reverse the de- 
cision of the Committee of 1883. If 
that decision were reversed, as he was 
afraid they would not be able to get as 
many to vote as last year, it would be a 
small House reversing the decision of a 
larger one. The question was whether 
candidates’ agents would charge can- 
didates by a scale which was according 
to Act of Parliament, or by a scale of 
their own invention? The advantage 
of the scale in the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act 
was that the candidates knew what the 
charges were, and that they would have 
to pay the lawful scale of the Act, and 
nothing more. If a candidate paid more 
than the statutory charges he would be 
guilty, not of a corrupt practice, but of 
an illegal payment, and, no doubt, if 
elected, he would forfeit his seat thereby. 
If the amounts in the Schedule of the 
Bill were not sufficient, of course, they 
could be increased. The other Amend- 
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ments of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given Notice raised the 
question whether the sums in the Bill 
were sufficient or not, and on that ques- 
tion the Committee would be able to 
give an opinion. But he (the Solicitor 
General) contended that the principle as 
to the charges which the House had 
adopted was the principle which should 
guide the Returning Officers. He hoped 
the Committee would adhere to the de- 
cision arrived at so wisely in 1883, and 
would restrict the charges of the Re- 
turning Officers to the legal amount. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WARTON said, he begged to 
move the other new Clause standing in 
his name, as follows :— 

(Increase of Returning Officers’ charges in 

certain cases.) 

“ Notwithstanding the scale of charges laid 

down in the First Schedule of the Parliamen- 
y Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 1875, it 
shall be lawful in any county or borough con- 
stituency where the poll is kept open to an hour 
later than 4 p.m. for the Returning Officer to 
charge four guineas for each presiding officer 
and thirty shillings for each clerk at a polling 
station.” 
He thought that, as they had increased 
the hours of polling and thereby also 
increased the amount of duty to be per- 
formed, so far as the presiding officers 
and clerks were concerned, that those 
officials should have a higher scale of 
remuneration. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I beg to point 
out to the hon. and learned Member 
that his clause does not come next in 
order. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought he 
was at liberty to move the clause at this 

int. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It will come on at 
the end. 

Mr. WARTON: I merely reversed 
the order of my clauses. Having taken 
the second first, I thought I could now 
take the other. 

Mr. HEALY said, he begged to move 
the following new Clause :— 

(Borough scale to apply to counties in 
Ireland.) 

‘In Ireland the scale applicable to a borough 
in the Third Schedule of the above Act shall 
apply also to counties, and the scale applicable 


to a ‘ county or district of a contributory bo- 
rough ’ shall not extend to Ireland.’’ 


The 3rd Schedule of the Act was put 
altogether out of date by the passing of 
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the Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) Act, and which would make the 
borough scale apply equally to counties 
and boroughs. ‘his question of scale 
had been overlooked in previous legis- 
lation, the fact being that when that 
legislation was a large number of 
boroughs which had now been consti- 
tuted were not thought of. The scale 
commenced where the number of electors 
did not exceed 1,000; but in the future 
there would not be a single borough 
with such a small electorate. The 
smallest would be 3,000 or 4,000. It 
was entirely unnecessary, so far as Ire- 
land was concerned, that there should 
be this distinction between them. The 
Committee would remember all along 
that these deposits were only guaran- 
tees of good faith. They would not 
prevent the Sheriff from coming on the 
candidate if he had over-spent the 
amount. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had this very good 
Amendment on the Paper— 

“In Ireland the following scale, which shall 
apply both in counties and boroughs, shall be 
substituted from and after the end of this pre- 
sent Parliament for the scale allowed by the 
Third Schedule of the above Act :— 

Where the Registered Electors do not ex- 
ceed 4,000, £100 ; 
Where the Registered Electors exceed 
4,000, but do not exceed 7,000, £200 ; 
Where the Registered Electors exceed 
7,000, but do not exceed 10,000, £250 ; 
Where the Registered Electors exceed 
10,000, but do not exceed 15,000, £300; 
Where the Registered Electors exceed 
15,000, £400.” 
He should like to see that Amendment 
accepted; but if the Committee pre- 
ferred it, he (Mr. Healy) would adhere 
to his own Amendment. It would meet 
with the support of the Irish Members. 
Something was necessary in order to put 
a stop to the system of plunder which 
had been adopted by the Sheriffs. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years the Sheriffs, owing 
to a law which was intended to prevent 
men of straw from becoming candidates, 
had had a deal of plunder out of 
the candidates, and he thought it be- 
hoved them to do what they could to cut 
those gentlemen down in some way or 
other. 

New Clause brought up, and read the 

first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 
Mr. Healy 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that it 
would be more satisfactory if the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Healy) would 
allow his Amendment and that of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to stand over 
until the Report, the Government under- 
taking, meanwhile, to give the proposals 
their careful consideration. Hitherto 
the Government had scarcely had an 
opportunity of looking into the matter. 
If the course he proposed were adopted, 
an endeavour would be made to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion by the time 
the Report stage was reached. 

Mr. HEALY said, the proposal of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
a very reasonable one, and he should 
have no hesitation in accepting it. 
These clauses were really matters of ar- 
rangement between the Government 
and private Members. He would point 
out, however, that it was rather incon- 
venient to take a discussion on the 
Report stage, for the reason that hon. 
Members could not speak twice. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I would suggest that we 
should now report Progress. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Waugh, Mr. George Howard, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ferguson.) 


[sILt 26.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. ELTON said, he desired to move 
the following new Clause on page 16, 
after Clause 31 :— 

(Payment of office fees on enfranchisement. ) 


“In the case of any enfranchisement by 
award after next admittance or enrolment (save 
and exeept as herein otherwise provided, and 
subject to any order by the Commissioners to 
the contrary) the office fees payable to the Com- 
missioners on enfranchisement shall be paid 
one half by the lord, the other half by the 
tenant. 

“Until payment of the moiety payable by 
the lord the same shall be a charge on the 
manor, including land within the manor settled 
to the same uses, rent-charges arising from en- 
franchisements within the manor and appur- 
tenant thereto, and moneys received for en- 
francisements within the manor. And until 
payment of the moiety payable by the tenant 
the same shall be a charge on the land enfran- 
chised, and in each case the charge shall take 
priority of all other charges except charges 
under this Act or the Copyhold Acts, tithe 
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commutation rent-charge, or any rent or other 
charges for the drainage or improvement of the 
land under any Statutes for those purposes. 
The certificate or certificates of the Commis- 
sioners under their seal shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of the amount of each such moiety, and 
of the liability of the lord or tenant to pay the 
same; and the same, together with the costs 
and expenses incurred in their recovery as be- 
tween solicitor and client, shall be recoverable 
either as an erdinary debt, or under the = 
visions of ‘ The Conveyancing and Law of Pro- 
perty Act, 1881,’ as if the Commissioners were 


mortgagees.”’ 
The clause had a rather formidable ap- 
earance; but he might inform the 
ewe that it was a provision drawn by 
the Land Commissioners to enable them 
to draw office fees and expenses for en- 
franchisement. The exception referred 
to Clause 33, where certain cases were 
specified in which the Commissioners 
might charge otherwise. 


New Clause brought up and read the 
first and second time, and added. 


Mr. ELTON said, he proposed, in 
Clause 28, page 14, line 5, after “ ten- 
ant,” to add— 


“And notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Oopyhold Acts, including this Act, the lord and 
tenant may at any time, after notice of enfran- 
chisement shall have been delivered, agree in 
writing that the Commissioners shall fix and 
determine the value of and compensation to be 
paid for the enfranchisement of the manorial 
and other rights and incidents, by way of rent 
charge, issuing out of the lands enfranchised 
and to be subject to the provisions of this Act. 
And the Commissioners shall, upon receipt of 
such agreement, take such proceedings and 
make such inquiries as they may deem necessary 
to ascertain, fix, and determine such value and 
compensation, taking into consideration all such 
matters and things as valuers appointed under 
the Copyhold Acts are bound to take into con- 
sideration in making a valuation under such 
Acts, and, having fixed and determined such 
value and compensation, the Commissioners 
shall communicate the result in writing to the 
lord and tenant, and shall fix a time within 
which any objection to such determination may 
be signified to them in writing by the lord or 
tenant, and forthwith after the period fixed for 
such objections to be signified shall have ex- 
pired, if there be none or if there be any, then 
forthwith, after the Commissioners shall have 
considered and disposed of such objections and 
made such alterations, if any, in such valuation 
and determination as they shall see fit, the Com- 
missioners shall make their award of enfran- 
chisement in like manner as if the compensation 
had been ascertained by valuers under the Copy- 
hold Acts.”’ 


The object of the Amendment was to 
allow the lord and the tenant, for the 
sake of cheapness and economy, to agree 
in writing thatthe Land Commissioners 
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should do the business of fixing the 
value and amount of compensation for 
enfranchisement. There could be no 
objection to the Amendment, which he 
only proposed for the sake of economy. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ELTON said, he now proposed, 
in Clause 46, page 20, line 13, after 
‘“same,” to add— 


“Tn all cases where the Commissioners for 
the p of the Copyhold Acts, including 
this Act, are authorised to fix or determine the 
a for enfranchisement, it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioners to employ such 
valuers or land surveyors, and at such remunera- 
tion, as the Commissioners shall think fit, and 
the costs of and incidental to such employment 
shall form part of the costs and expenses of the 
enfranchisement.”’ 


He proposed the Amendment at the 
wish of the Land Commissioners. They 
already had power to raise the cost of 
the inquiry, and it was suggested that 
the costs should include the costs of such 
valuers as they thought it essential to 
send down to make the valuation. The 
Amendment was to explain that the cost 
of the employment of valuers might be 
included in the costs of the inquiry. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ELTON proposed, in Clause 50, 
page 20, line 35, to leave out from 
“‘ apply” to end of clause, and insert— 


**(a.) Any five or more of the tenants of any 
manor or lordship may, at any time after the 
time fixed for the commencement of this Act, 
give notice in writing to the lord or steward of 
their desire to have their respective lands held, 
or parcel of the said manor enfranchised, by an 
award of the Commissioners, for such consi- 
deration, and upon such terms, as the Com. 
missioners shall, in manner herein appearing, 
ascertain to be fair and just, and may there- 
upon forward to the Commissioners an applica- 
tion in writing to that effect, together with a 
certified copy of such notice ; 

**(b.) Forthwith, after the receipt of such 
application and copy notice, the Commissioners 
shall take such proceedings, and make such in- 
quiries, as they may deem necessary to ascer- 
tain, fix, and determine the value of, and the 
compensation to be paid by, the said several 
tenants for the enfranchisement of all the ma- 
norial and other rights and incidents attached 
to their respective lands, taking into considera- 
tion all such matters and things as valuers 
appointed under the Copyhold Acts are bound 
to take into consideration in ascertaining the 
compensation for enfranchisement under such 
Acts, and, after having fixed and determined 
such value and compensation, they shall com- 
municate the result in writing to the lord and 
each such tenant, and shall fix a time within 
which any objection to such determination may 
be signified to them in writing by the lord or 
any such tenant ; 
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“(c.) Forthwith after the period fixed for 
such objections to be signified shall have ex- 
* there be none, or if there be any then 

urthwith after the Commissioners have 
considered and disposed of such objections, and 
made such alterations (if any) in such valuation 
and determination as they shall see fit, the 
Commissioners shall proceed to frame an award 
of enfranchisement, with iculars and sche- 
dules attached, applicable to all the said ten- 
ants, and in such form as the said Commissioners 
may deem expedient, and the award so made 
shall have the same force and validity as an 
award of enfranchisement under the Copyhold 
Act, 1858, and as if the same were a separate 
award of enfranchisement for each tenant ; 

“(d.) The compensation to the lord shall 
consist of annual rent-charges issuing out of 
the respective lands enfranchised, and shall be 
subject to the provisions of this Act ; 

“(e.) The said award of enfranchisement shall 
in other respects be subject to the provisions of 
the Copyhold Acts, including this Act ; 

*<(f.) The award of enfranchisement shall be 
deposited and kept with and by the Land Com- 
missioners, and any copy of or extract from 
the said award sealed ty the Commissioners 
shall be received in evidence without any fur- 
ther proof thereof ; 

‘*(g.) All the expenses of and incident to 
enfranchisement under this section shall be 
paid by the tenants requiring the same in such 
proportions as the Commissioners shall direct, 
regard being had to the amount of compensa- 
tion or rent-charge payable by each tenant, and 
any other circumstances affecting each tenant.” 


This Amendment was in the nature of 
a compromise clause to meet certain ob- 
jections, and it was a compromise pro- 
posed by the Land Commissioners. He 
thought it was one of a very beneficial 
nature. The clause, as it stood in the 
Bill, was to the effect that on five ten- 
ants in a district sending for an Assistant 
Commissioner that Commissioner should 
not go away until every copyhold in 
that district had been enfranchised. It 
was considered hard on those indi- 
viduals who did not want to be enfran- 
chised to compel them to oecupy a simi- 
lar position to the five tenants who sent 
for the Assistant Commissioner. This 
clause was, therefore, proposed to enable 
as many as wished to be enfranchised to 
enter their names on the list when the 
Commissioner came down, and the Com- 
missioner would reduce the cost of the 
proceeding to a few shillings. The re- 
maining copyholders would not be en- 
franchised at that time, but would be 
enfranchised under the ordinary opera- 
tions of the clauses of the Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time upon 
Thursday. 
Mr. Elton 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (MEMBERS AND 
OFFICERS) BILL.—[{But 114.] 
(Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Tong, Mr. Cowen.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1 agresd to. 


Clause 2 (Amendment of Section 193 
of the Public Health Act, 1875). 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to 
move, in page 1, line 13, to leave out 
“sale.” He understood the object of 
the Bill to be to allow officers or employés 
of Corporations or Town Commissioners 
reasonable facilities, in small matters, 
for having business transactions with 
those Corporations. He objected to the 
power given in the Bill to officers of 
those Local Boards to make purchases 
of lands from the Boards; and he, there- 
fore, moved the omission of the word 
‘*sale.” A small hiring of those lands 
might take place from year to year; but 
that was very different to giving full 
power of sale. Those officers, as hon. 
Gentlemen were aware, were electioneer- 
ing agents, and, as such, nothing would 
be easier than for members of those 
Boards to endeavour to enlist their sup- 
port by giving them valuable property 
at a nominal value. He knew that that 
was done in Ireland. It was not desir- 
able that public bodies in a more or less 
obscure position in the country should 
have those powers. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out the word “ sale.’’—( Mr. 
Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ sale’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY said, this 
Bill had nothing to do with Municipal 
Corporations, who possessed these powers 
at the present moment. It only referred 
to Local Boards, which had to do with 
these transactions on a much smaller 
scale. This was one of the difficulties 
experienced under the existing law— 
supposing there was a piece of a street 
which a Local Board wished to acquire, 
which belonged to a clerk or other offi- 
cer of the Board, there were no means 
by which possession of it could be 
secured. But for fear there should be 
such collusion as the hon. Member (Mr. 
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Biggar) seemed to look upon as likely, 
there were — provisions and secu- 
rities in the latter part of the clause to 
guard against it. For instance, full 

ublicity would be required, and it would 
Be necessary that transactions should not 
take place without due notice, and then 
only with the consent of two-thirds of 
the Board. As the absence of such a 
power as would be conferred by this 
clause had given rise to serious difficulty 
and inconvenience, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was aware 
that the Bill only applied to small bodies; 
but the safeguards which the hon. Ba- 
ronet alleged to exist in the Bill were no 
safeguards at all. In small places the 
members of these Boards all belonged to 
one particular party, and, under such 
circumstances, it would be no safeguard 
to the ratepayers to have publicity given 
to these transactions. The publicity 
would not be to the interest of the rate- 
payers, but to members of the Local 
Authority. In all probability, when 
one of these transactions came up for 
consideration, there would be very few 
members of the public body present, and 
the sanction of two-thirds of these would 
be sufficient. He held that that was 
not sufficient ; and though he knew that 
Corporations in England had similar 
powers, it would be a dangerous power 
to give these small local bodies. There 
could be nothing more objectionable 
than to allow them to buy and sell 
amongst each other, and amongst their 
officers, and he should certainly take the 
opinion of the Committee upon his 
Amendment. He did not know whether 
the Government were in a position to 
oppose or defend the principle laid down 
in the clause; but he should be very 
much surprised if they did not support 
him in his attempt to strike this ob- 
noxious theory out of the Bill. 

Tax PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, he hoped the hon Mem- 
ber would not press the Amendment. 
In the first place, the Bill did not apply 
to Ireland ; therefore, the experience the 
hon. Member had given of the state 
of things in that country was really 
irrelevant. If the Amendment were 
carried the Bill would lose a great 
deal of its utility. Cases often arose 
where land was required for public pur- 
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poses, such land belonging to officers of 
the Local Boards. In such a case, either 
the land could not be obtained, or the 
officer would have to relinquish his a 
pointment, or render himself liable to a 
penalty of £50 and be deprived of the 
power of ever again serving the Board. 
The hardship of that was greatly en- 
hanced and made much more manifest 
by the fact that no such restrictions 
existed with regard to the dealings of 
members of Boards with each other. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
think it worth while to press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he failed to see 
any force in the argument that the Bill 
did not apply to Ireland. English Mem- 
bers were never chary of interfering with 
Irish matters, and Irish Members had 
an equal right to interest themselves in 
measures which only applied to Eng- 
land. But to say that because it was 
competent, according to law, for mem- 
bers of a Board to trade with each other 
as a Board—he did not say it was com- 
petent according to morals—that, there- 
fore, Boards should have power to trade 
with their officers was to use an argu- 
ment which could not carry weight. He 
still thought that the power contained in 
the Bill was very objectionable, andthat 
it was his duty to go to a division. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that jobbery 
was not so likely to take place in Eng- 
land as in Ireland. 

Tue PRESIDENT: No, no! 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he had stated 
that a great deal of plundering had 
taken place by reason of such trans- 
actions as were legalized in this Bill; 
and the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that this was an English Bill, and, there- 
fore, what took place in Ireland could 
not be quoted in regard to it. It was 
not very long since the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) brought in a Bill to reform a 
whole lot of English Corporations. What 
was proposed by this Bill was to enable 
a lot of small Corporations in England 
to put themselves into such a position 
that some future President of the Local 
Government Board would be required to 
introduce a measure for reforming them 
again. He (Mr. Biggar) thought it 
desirable that the reform should take 
place now. They should not wait until 
the local bodies had misconducted them- 
selves. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he must con- 
fess he looked on the Bill with a great 
deal of jealousy, and very much sympa- 
thized with the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar). He was sure, however, 
there was no intention to institute an 
unfair comparison between England 
and Ireland in the matter. There 
seemed to him to be a method by which 
the objection of the hon. Member could 
be met—namely, by strengthening the 
Proviso at the end of the clause. As it 
existed at present it was scarcely suffi- 
cient. It stated this—that the contract 
entered into should be sent to eavh mem- 
ber of the Board, giving him notice. If, 
in addition to that, the intention of the 
Board to enter into the contract were 
advertised, so that the people of the 
neighbourhood might know what was 
being done, and be familiar with the 
terms of the arrangement as well as the 
members of the Board, that would se- 
cure that the matter would be properly 
handled in the interests of the locality. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not dis- 
posed to comply with the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney). 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 38; 
Noes 9: Majority 29.— (Div. List, 
No. 239.) 


' Mr. BIGGAR said, he had several 
other Amendments on the Paper of a 
character similar to the one just disposed 
of ; but after this decision of the Com- 
mittee it would be useless to proceed 
with them. The principle involved in 
each was the same. The question was 
whether or not these bodies should have 
power to sell, purchase, or lease from 
their officers; and as the point of sale 
had been determined, and the difference 
between that and the others was very 
slight, he would not put the Committee 
to the trouble of a further division. 
He had, however, another Amend- 
ment to propose in page 1, line 18, 
after the word ‘‘ authority,” to insert 
the words— 

“ Provided the price agreed on be a fair 
market price; and, in case it is not so, the 
members of the board who voted for the con- 
tract shall be liable to make good to the rate- 
a the amount of loss to the ratepayers, 

rom the fact that the price was not a fair one. 
Amount to be ascertained by means of an action 
brought by any ratepayer, either in County 
Court or High Court of Justice.” 


Mr. Biggar 
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He wished by this Amendment to give 
an opportunity to test the question as to 
whether or not transactions under the 
Bill were bond fide by enabling rate- 
payers to bring actions in respect of 
them in the County Court or the High 
Court of Justice. Evidence would in 


this way have to be given as to the 
genuineness of the bargain, and to show 
whether the gentlemen engaged in it 
had acted in the interests of the rate- 
payers, or in their own interests. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 18, after the word “ authority,” 
to insert the words—* Provided the price agreed 
on be a fair market price ; and, in case it is not 
so, the members of the board who voted for the 
contract shall be liable to make good to the rate- 
— the amount of loss to the ratepayers, 

rom the fact that the price was not a fair one. 
Amount to be ascertained by means of an ac- 
tion brought by any ratepayer, either in County 
Court or High Court of Justice.’””-—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 

be there inserted.” 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY said, he 
did not believe the hon. Member could 
be serious in moving this Amendment. 
It was difficult to get men of good 
standing to serve on these Local Boards 
as it was, and if this were passed it 
would be still more difficult. If these 
gentlemen did their best to make good 
barguins, they would still be at the 
merey of every common informer who 
might choose to go against them and 
declare that the bargain was faulty. 
However good their intentions might 
be, they might be punished in a Court 
of Justice for what proved to be an un- 
satisfactory arrangement. He could not 
accept the proposal. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
it was right to call ‘‘a ratepayer” a 
‘‘common informer” if he desired to 
make sure that a transaction under the 
Bill was a bond fide transaction or not. 
They knew from observation and expe- 
rience that nothing was more common 
than for underhand transactions to take 
place in connection with these public 
bodies, and he thought it would be ex- 
tremely valuable to give the ratepayers 
the power of bringing these transactions 
to the test of a decision of a Court. It 
might be moved as an Amendment to 
his proposal that the ratepayer who 
brought an action against one of these 
public bodies must give security for 
costs. In this way a man who could 
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not substantiate his case, instead of 
making the Local Board suffer through 
his prosecution, would suffer himself. 
He did not think the promoters of the 
Bill should object to his Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp WessTER) said, it would be 
undesirable to countenance such litiga- 
tion as was proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber. These transactions would not be 
large matters; the question at issue in 
one case might be the hiring of a room 
which the Local Board might desire to 
have the use of for some public pur- 
pose. Due notice having been given, 
and a majority of two-thirds of the 
Board having assented to the transac- 
tion, there might be litigation at the 
suggestion or instance of anyone who 
might be dissatisfied with the vote of the 
Board—it might be at the instance of a 
member of the Board who did not agree 
with the vote of the majority of his 
colleagues against him. To allow par- 
ties to be brought into Court in this way 
from a bad motive or no motive at all 
would serve no useful purpose. The 
object the hon. Member had in view was 
to give a proper public safeguard, and 
he (the Attorney General) believed that 
if the clause in the Bill were passed in 
its present form that object would be 
attained. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there would be no 
safeguard whatever. There was nothing 
deserving the name of public opinion in 
these small places managed by Local 
Boards, and no means of obtaining an 
expression of opinion from the rate- 
payers. Some small lots of shopkeepers 
in these country villages got themselves 
nominated and put on these Boards, 
and unless there were some means of 
investigating their conduct in a Court 
of Law, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent them from grossly abusing the 
powers contained in the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not per- 
sist in the intention he had declared of 
carrying this Amendment to a division, 
for it was obvious he had no chance of 
gaining anything by it. At the same 
time, he (Mr. A. 0’onnor) thought the 
Committee had failed to appreciate the 
importance of much that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had urged. It was a matter of 
notoriety that in certain parishes in Bir- 
mingham—and, no doubt, it was even 
worse in small Provincial places where 
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there were a couple of Local Boards, the 
members of which were precluded from 
entering into these business transactions 
with the Boards—the contracts and little 
jobs which the one authority had to do 
were given to the members of the other. 
If, for instance, there was a Vestry in 
one place and a Board of Guardians in 
another, this plan might be, and in many 
cases was, adopted. The members of 
these Local Boards were, as a rule, a lot 
of small tradesmen who met in a public- 
house parlour once a-week and arranged 
the contracts for the parish. The work of 
the Vestry would be handed over to the 
members of the Board of Guardians, 
and the work of the Board of Guardians 
would be handed over to the members 
of the Vestry. In this way every little 
thing would be arranged for from time 
to time. There was nothing in this Bill, 
so far as he could see, to prevent an 
extension of this system ; and he thought 
it would be only reasonable to allow 
some independent ratepayer in a parish 
an opportunity of having transactions 
of this kind, which he might consider 
fairly open to attack, made the subject 
of investigation before a legal tribunal. 
He remembered hearing of a case in 
London in which a certain amount of 

roperty had been transferred to a 
Board of Guardians by one of the mem- 
bers of the Board. Everyone knew that 
this gentleman had himself been instru- 
mental in arranging the transfer; and 
it was matter of notoriety that he had 
been by no means a personal loser by 
the transaction. That sort of thing was 
reproduced by dozens and scores, and 
what was done in London was probably 
done in a great many other centres in 
the country. There was, he thought, 
a great deal to be said for giving an 
independent ratepayer an opportunity 
of challenging a proceeding of this kind. 
It was obvious, however, that if the 
Amendment were pressed to a division, 
those in a favour of it would only be 
half-a-dozen in one Lobby against five 
or six times as many in the other. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Biggar) would 
not effect anything useful by taking the 
opinion of the Committee on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that what he de- 
sired to do was to put on the Govern- 
ment the responsibility for this new 
law, which would give Local Boards 
the power of plundering the ratepayers 
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in this unblushing manner. If the Go- 
vernment were content to accept the re- 
sponsibility, well and good. He should, 
however, press his Amendment to a di- 
vision. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 9; 
Noes 36: Majority 27.—(Div. List, 
No. 230.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
propose to move the Amendments stand- 
ing in his name; but he would propose 
another to carry out the suggestion he 
had made to the Committee a short 
time ago. He wished to provide, not 
that notice should be sent to the mem- 
bers of the Board, but that it should be 
publicly given. He would propose, after 
** notice,” in line 27, to insert— 

“Shall have been published in some news- 
paper circulating in the neighbourhood, and.”’ 
The clause would run— 

** At a meeting held after seven days’ clear 
notice shall have been published in some news- 
paper circulating in the neighbourhood, and 
shall have been sent in writing to every mem- 
ber,”’ &c. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 27, after the word “‘ notice,” 
to insert the words “‘ shall have been published 
in some newspaper circulating in the neigh- 
bourhood, and.'’—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the ratepayers, 
as a matter of fact, would get no notice 
at all, because the notice would appear 
in a newspaper that no one ever read. 
He did not see that there was much use 
in the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Restriction on recovery of 
penalties). 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that under 
the Act it was competent to any person 
to bring an action for the recovery of 
the penalties; but this clause of the 
Bill proposed that no action should be 
brought except with the consent in 
writing of the Attorney General. He 
was aware that there were many cases 
in which the consent of the Attorney 
General was required; but he did not 
think that in this case the Attorney 
General should be charged with the 
delicate power of determining whether 


Mr. Biggar 
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which often involved political considera- 
tions. Among other cases, there might 
be actions with respect to newspaper 
rights, and the action of the Attorney 
General in consenting or not consenting 
might be criticized as being the result 
of political friendship or otherwise. He 
aid not think the Attorney General 
should be made a party to the bringing 
of actions under the Act. He was pre- 
pared to accept the substitution of the 
words ‘‘ Public Prosecutor” for ‘ At- 
torney General.” The former was a 
public officer, and he thought his judg- 
ment in matters of this kind might be 
trusted. He should therefore begin by 
moving the omission of the words ‘‘ At- 
torney General,” in order to make the 
substitution he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 3, to leave out the words 
“ Attorney General,’’ and insert the words 
‘** Public Prosecutor.’’—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 


Sm JOHN KENNAWAY said, that 
the consent of the Attorney General had 
already been imported into the Act of 
last year. There was, therefore, nothing 
new in the Bill, so far as that provision 
was concerned. He did not think it 
would be well to introduce into this 
measure the consent of the Publie Pro- 
secutor. There was a possibility of 
members and officers being liable to 
heavy penalties, even when they acted 
in good faith ; and therefore, for obvious 
réasons, he said they ought to retain 
the words which made the Attorney 
General a consenting party to the bring- 
ing of an action for the recovery of such 
penalties. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
with regard to cases under this Bill, the 
mere certificate of counsel would be ail 
that was necessary ; but he thought that 
the substitution of the Public Prosecutor 
for the Attorney General would make 
the bringing of actions more difficult. 
The activity of the Public Prosecutor 
had certainly not been manifested in 
any degree, and sometimes his consent 
could not be got at all. In practice, 
therefore, he thought that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) would defeat the very 
object he had in view. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he would not 
into the merits of the two officers. 
He wished to point out that cases of 
this kind often gave rise to discussion 
on the character of the action of the 
Attorney General. The hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
had argued on the position of the Office 
of Public Prosecutor as it was last year ; 
but it should be remembered that it now 
stood in quite a different position. He 
thought it was an error to intrust the 
initiation of an action to the Attorney 
General in these cases, and so much so 
that he was desirous of taking the sense 
of the Committee on the clause, although 
he was quite ready to make the com- 
romise he had suggested. The hon. 
ember opposite had said that a large 
sum might be recoverable in case of 
action in this matter; but he (Mr. 
Courtney) did not see why it should not 
be permissible to the Judge to rule that 
the damages should not exceed £50, so 
that, if necessary, that sum should be 
awarded in all cases. If the Govern- 
ment did not agree to the compromise 
he had suggested, he should feel it his 
duty to object to the clause altogether. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp WEBSTER) said, he had had con- 
siderable experience of actions brought 
in cases of this kind, and he recollected 
that in two or three instances the Judges 
at the trial had stated that there had 
been no moral offence of any sort or 
kind, or any improper conduct on the 
part of the defendant, and that they 
regretted there was no authority whose 
consent was necessary before proceed- 
ings could betaken. With regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor), he did not 


think there was anything to warrant the ' 


belief that an amount of jobbery would 
go on as the hon. Member had sug- 
Cem He could not consent to the 

ublic Prosecutor being substituted in 
this case for the Attorney General ; he 
desired to call the attention of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) to 
the fact that Section 25 of the Act of last 
year provided that proceedings for re- 
covery under the Act should not be taken 
without the consent of the Attorney 
General. As to the ruling of the Judge 
in these cases, the suggestion which the 
hon. Member had made was, he said, 
inapplicable. There must be something 
in the nature of a penalty to be suffered 
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by the defendant who had been guilty 
of an offence. He thought it would 
be very desirable not to divide the 
authority responsible for proceedings 
being taken, and he did not believe there 
would be the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining a thoroughly impartial deci- 
sion in cases of the kind from the Attor- 
ney General, whatever Government he 
might represent. Although it was pos- 
sible that in some rare cases political 
feelings might come in, he should 
think the result, in such a case, would 
rather be in favour of giving per- 
mission than withholding it. He could 
not accede to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, because 
he had the strongest feeling that the 
Attorney General in years gone by had 
always acted in the most impartial man- 
ner, and had always decided the cases 
submitted to him on their merits. Inas- 
much as this was a small matter, and 
inasmuch as the general question was 
going to be raised hereafter on a larger 
Bill, he asked the Committee to confirm 
the view that the Attorney General was 
the proper person to authorize these pro- 
ceedings. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clause agreed to. 

Bill reported, as amended ; to be con- 


| sidered upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 


—»§ ——_ 


MARRIAGES (SAINT JOHN, COWLEY) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arronney Generat, Bill 
to render valid certain Marriages at Saint John, 
Cowley, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arror- 
wey Generat and Mr. Srvart-Wort ey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 234.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 15th July, 1885. 





MIN bcbg) Ree Szetectr Commitrer — Second 
Report — Public Accounts [No. 267], Mr. 
Solicitor General added ; Admiralty (Expen- 
diture and Liabilities), appointed. 
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Surriy—considered in Committee—Ctvit Ser- 
vice Estimares—Curass I.—Pvuntic Works 
anv Burtpincs—Vote 4; Crass VI.—Non- 
Errective AND CHARITABLE SERVICES; 
Votes 2 to 4, 7 & 8—Crass IV.—Epvcarion, 
Scrence anp Art; Votes 4 to 9 
Resolutions [July 14] reported. 

Private Bitis (6y Order)—Second Reading — 
Cart Navigation * ; Evesham, Redditch, and 
Stratford-upon-Avon Junction Railway ® ; 
Witham Drainage (Steeping River).* 

Puntic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—School 
Boards * [235]. 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, 
&c.)* [228]; Poor Law Unions’ Officers 
(Ireland) * [214]; Marriages (Saint John, 
Cowley)* [234]; Oaths [62], debate ad- 
Jjourned. 

Committee—Trustees Relief * [83]—n.P. 

Considered as amended—Public Health (Scotland) 
Provisional Order (No. 2) * [207]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 
1)* [162]; Metropolis (Hughes Fields, 
Deptford) Provisional Order Confirmation * 
[205]; Metropolis (Tabard Street, Newing- 
ton) Provisional Order Confirmation * [204], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Burial Grounds *® [164]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
enticed 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—constdered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pustic Works anpD 
BvuItpinos. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer): Sir Arthur 
Otway, I think it will probably be for 
the convenience of the Committee, and 
I hope tend to shorten its labours, if I 
state, very briefly, the circumstances 
under which I am now about to ask for 
the sum of £10,000, which is named 
in this Estimate, for the restoration of 
Westminster Hall. This Vote has been 
purposely kept separate from the others, 
and put down as the first to be taken to- 
day, in order that, on a question of such 
importance as well as interest, there 
should be ample opportunity for free 
discussion, and that any hon. Member 
who may still object to the proposed 
restoration should have a full and fair 
opportunity, should he choose to avail 
himself of it, of developing his views in 
public debate, even though he may have 
already stated them before the Select 
Committee which has, within the last 12 
months, sat and reported upon this sub- 
ject. Hon, Members will recollect that, 
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on the 8th of last August, the House 
was asked for a Vote for the restoration 
of Westminster Hall. On that occa- 
sion exception was taken to the Vote on 
various grounds; but I think the prin- 
cipal ground was that sufficient time or 
opportunity had not been afforded for 
the proposals which were then made 
to be considered by the Members of this 
House or by the public outside. Pro- 
bably hon. Members will agree with me 
in the opinion that the public ought to 
be satisfied before we proceed to take 
steps which must lead, to a great extent, 
to permanent results. In deference to 
the objection which was made in August 
last, a Vote for £3,000 only was taken 
at that time for the purpose of repairing 
the buttresses to the exterior of the 
Hall, and the payment of the main sum 
then asked for was allowed to stand 
over until this year. But, in the mean- 
time, a Committee was appointed on 
November 7, and nominated on No- 
vember 10 last, with directions ‘to 
examine and report on the plans for the 
restoration of the exterior of West- 
minster Hall;” and I will now, with 
the permission of the House, read the 
names of the 13 hon. Members who 
formed that Committee, because I be- 
lieve their names will inspire confidence 
in the result of their labours. They 
were—Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir Richard Wallace, Sir Edward Reed, 
Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Dick-Peddie, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Walter, 
Mr. Cheetham, Mr. J. H. M‘Carthy, and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. The Committee 
appointed as their Chairman the right 
hon. Gentleman, who then filled, with 
so much ability and zeal, the Office 
which I have now the honour to 
hold as First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre). I think it will 
be admitted on all hands that it 
would be very difficult to name any 
13 Gentlemen in this House more 
entitled to represent, or who could re- 
present more fully, not only every poli- 
tical Party in this House, but also the 
various Schools of Art criticism, learn- 
ing, and research, which have lately 
devoted their attention to questions of 
architectural and antiquarian interest. 
That Committee began its labours on 
the 14th of November, and held its last 
sitting on the 27th of April in the pre- 
sent year. Any hon. Member who 
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glances over the proceedings must, I 
think, admit that everyone who chose 
had a fair opportunity of expressing his 
opinion, and that the Committee did not 
arrive at its Report until after such opi- 
nions had been fully considered and 
tested by debate and division. I have 
now given, I hope, enough of the his- 
tory of this Committee to satisfy hon. 
Members and the public—and it is 
most important that public opinion 
should be fully satisfied —that no 
amount of further inquiry is likely to 
throw much fresh light upon the sub- 
ject, and that the question is now ripe 
for settlement, end that this urgent busi- 
ness of the restoration of Westminster 
Hall should be undertaken, and under- 
taken without any further delay. No 
doubt, differences of opinion will remain, 
and even strong objections may linger 
in the minds of a few, no matter what 
may be done; but I am afraid that what- 
ever is done those differences must re- 
main, I believe, under all the ciroum- 
stances, to the end of time. Mean- 
while the matter is urgent, for since 
the old, ugly Law Courts were pulled 
down, we have all seen the hideous, un- 
finished, and precarious condition in 
which the West side of the splendid Hall 
is exposed to view ; and at this moment 
some of the best specimens of old Nor- 
man masonry which lie at the base, and 
form the base, of the wall are only pro- 
tected from the destructive effects of the 
weather by a wooden shelter. I shall 
now state, in a very few words, the 
general conclusion at which the Com- 
mittee appointed last year arrived. 
When they commenced their labours 
the only plans before them were those 
of Mr. Pearson, and the evidence re- 
ceived by them was mainly in opposition 
to, or in support of, those plans, al- 
though alternative plans were suggested 
during the discussion. It is not neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon the great 
authority of Mr. Pearson’s name. Even 
those who differ from him will admit 
that he has devoted himself to this sub- 
ject with the enthusiasm of a lover, as 
well as with the knowledge of a master, 
of his Art. An alternative scheme was 
the completion of Sir Charles Barry’s 
plans, and I need hardly say that the 
name of Sir Charles Barry also must 
command respect and admiration for 
the noble work he has left behind him; 
but it is sufficient for me now to say that 
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his ideas were fully gone into and can- 
vassed before the Committee. His pro- 
posals wereon a vast scale. The cost of 
executing them altogether was estimated 
at over £500,000, and they would have 
involved, besides, the removal of St. 
Margaret’s Church from the position it 
now occupies on the West side of Par- 
liament Square. Upon the whole, the 
Committee arrived at the following con- 
clusion :— , 


“That neither architectural considerations 
for the group of buildings as they now stand, 
nor utilitarian reasons connected with the wants 
of Parliament, or of the Public Service, re- 
quire that Sir Charles Barry’s wings, or either 
of them, should be erected.” 


I think I can best describe what this 
money is to be voted for by reading a 
few passages of the Report of the Select 
Committee. They say— 


“Your Committee are, however, satisfied 
upon three points which are of importance in 
considering the question of the restoration of 
this side of the Hall. First, that the Hall was 
intended by the original builders to be seen, 
although buildings of different heights soon 
sprang up beside it; second, that at some time, 
probably, as your Committee think, in the Reign 
of Richard II., a two-storied building was 
erected underneath the flying buttresses, along 
the whole length of the Hall, with the excep- 
tion of the two northernmost bays, the flying 
buttresses being built at the same time to sup- 
port the splendid wooden roof then erected; 
third, that at the North-Western end of the 
Hall, facing New Palace Yard, a building stood 
at right angles to it, erected in the time of 
Henry III., and subsequently modified in the 
Tudor times, in the upper part of which was 
the room long occupied by the Exchequer 
Court. Your Committee are further agreed 
that it is most desirable to preserve the ancient 
Normun work, erected in the time of William 
Rufus, on the lower part of the Western Hall. 
‘The stones are in perfect condition, and are 
covered with marks and signs of the Norman 
masons of that date; and as this stonework is 
one of the few specimens of that kind now 
existing, it should not be left open and exposed 
to the action of the London atmosphere, by 
which it would be speedily destroyed. .... 
The total estimate of the works by Mr. Pearson 
is £35,300: of this £5,000 is the cost of com- 
pleting the corner of St. Stephen's porch, in 
harmony with Sir Charles Barry's work—this 
is indispensably necessary if it be determined 
not to construct the wing of the Palace in front 
of the Hall, as proposed by Sir Charles Barry; 
£8,000 is the cost of rebuilding and repairing 
the flying buttresses, and of effecting necessary 
repairs to the Western wall of the Hall—this 
also is absolutely necessary, whatever plan be 
adopted ; £8,000 is the estimate for raising the 
two towers on the North front, as proposed by 
Mr. Pearson ; but this estimate may, for the 
present, be left out of consideration if the work 
on these towers is postponed, as above recom- 
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mended. There remains £13,500 as the cost of 
the two-storied gallery under the cloisters, 
and the building at right angles to the 
Hall, for which, looking at the question from 
a merely utilitarian point of view, there will 
be obtained a number of excellent rooms 
available for the purposes already referred 
to. Your Committee consider it desirable that 
the date or some other distinctive mark should 
be placed on certain of the stones, so as to 
prevent any misapprehension arising hereafter 
as to the date of the work. Your Committee, 
in conclusion, desire to express their sense of 
the great care and knowledge exhibited in his 
treatment of this most difficult subject by Mr. 
Pearson, who is admitted to be a most com- 
petent authority for such works, and whose 
plans are supported by some of the most emi- 
nent architects of the day; and while, on the 
one hand, your Committee do not contend that 
his design is an exact reproduction or restora- 
tion of the West side of the Hall, on the other 
hand they feel assured that it has been pre- 
pared with careful regard to all historical evi- 
dence, and that the general scope of his design 
is in harmony with the simple grandeur of this 
national building.” 

I have thought that the best way in 
which I could introduce this Vote to the 
Committee, knowing the great interest 
which is felt on the subject, was by 
reading these extracts from the Report 
of the Select Committee. It is under 
these circumstances that I venture very 
confidently to commend the Vote to the 
Committee. Ido not, in the least de- 
gree, desire to make any appeal with a 
view of checking debate, because, as I 
have already said, I am quite sure that 
the subject should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and that an opportunity ought 
to be afforded to those who differ from 
the conclusion of the Select Committee 
for explaining their views. The design 
and theconception are those of Mr. Pear- 
son, of whose qualifications for such diffi- 
cult and important duties I have read 
the unanimous opinion of this strong 
Committee. The judgment is that of 
the Committee presided over by my right 
hon. Friend opposite, and arrived at 
after careful and well-informed con- 
sideration. AsI have said, there have 
been rival plans and attractions which 
I do not wish to depreciate; and per- 
haps it would be worth while to try 
them all—that is, according to the old 
song— 

“ Could a man be secure that his life would 
endure 
For a thousand long years; ”’ 


but for us— 
“* Who have a span-long life,’’ 


we must really now make up our minds 
Hr, Plunket 
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which of these plans we are disposed to 
adopt. The Committee, on whose Re- 
port I rely, have recommended that of 
Mr. Pearson by majorities, on all the 
most important points, of 7 or 8 to 2 or 3; 
and I would venture now very respect- 
fully to press its final adoption upon the 
Committee, instead of further postponing 
the consideration of the question. The 
work may then be commenced, and some 
steps taken not only to preserve this 
magnificent specimen of ancient art and 
to perpetuate the ancient and illustrious 
history of this building, but also to get 
rid of the hideous sight now presented 
to the public. I beg to move a Vote of 
£10,000 for the restoration of West- 
minster Hall. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £35,488, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Build. 
ings of the Houses of Parliament.’’—(Mr. 
Plunket.) 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made avery ingeniousand gracefulspeech 
in introducing his first Estimate to the 
Committee. But last yeara similar Esti- 
mate was introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) in an equally argumenta- 
tive speech, and probably with more 
fulness of detail than had been employed 
by his right hon. and learned Friend. 
However, the good sense of the House 
of Commons rejected the proposal made 
on that occasion ; and he was not without 
hope that the good sense of the House 
of Commons would reject the present 
proposal. There was nothing in which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
showed more ability than in the light 
manner in which he had glided over the 
question of what the nation was to re- 
ceive for this expenditure of £35,000— 
that being the original proposal. He 
was quite aware that it had been cut 
down since, and he also knew that it 
would be impossible to spend the whole 
of the money during the present Session. 
The Vote now proposed was only a 
Vote of £10,000 to carry out the pro- 
posal of Mr. Pearson which had been 
| referred to by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and which was originally to 





cost £35,000, 
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He wished to state, at the outset, 
that no one in this country could help 
entertaining the highest admiration 
for the eminent man who had made 
those plans. He was a Royal Acade- 
mician and a most eminent architect ; 
but he thought it would possibly be 
found that Mr. Pearson’s antiquarian 
zeal had eaten up his discretion. He 
wished to recall to the recollection of 
the Committee how this matter origi- 
nated. When the new Law Courts were 
opened the late First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was ex- 
tremely anxious to pull down the old 
Courts which disfigured the West Front 
of Westminster Hall; and it was doing 
the right hon. Gentleman no injustice to 
say that he probably feared that these 
ugly old Courts might be rendered 
available for the use of Grand Com- 
mittees, and for other purposes. He 
very greatly sympathized with the right 
hon. Gentleman’s desire to clear away 
the excrescences which at that time 
existed; but it was a remarkable fact 
that no official seemed to know what was 
to be found below the Law Courts. He was 
confident that the Board of Works had 
no notion whatever of the history of the 
flying buttresses and the Norman walls 
which were discovered when the excava- 
tions were begun. What took place was 
this. When the excavations at the Law 
Courts were going on, and those but- 
tresses and walls were disclosed, the 
right hon. Gentleman consulted Mr. 
Pearson, the eminent architect of West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Pearson thoroughly 
entered into the archeeological question 
put before him, and worked out plans 
in an ingenious way. He knew the pro- 
clivities of the right hon. Gentleman, 
his employer, and promptly whispered 
into his ear the word “ restoration” 
—‘‘let us restore.” The simple in- 
tention, up to that time, was to pull 
down; but the right hon. Genileman 
was fond of restoration. To some ex- 
tent he had done a little in the work 
of restoration at the Tower of London, 
of which he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) did not 
complain ; but of which eminent persons 
did complain. The word ‘ restoration,” 
therefore, had a charm for the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it induced him at once 
to give his sanction to the suggestions 
of Mr. Pearson. 

The Committee would recollect that 
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what pertinacious with his proposal. 
Last year a hoardiog was put up out- 
side the whole of the discoveries, and 
nobody was permitted to go inside to 
see what was being done. The public, 
to this day, had been rigidly excluded, 
and a set of plans were produced upon 
which the Committee of Supply last year 
were required to pronounce an imme- 
diate decision. They were asked to ac- 
cept the plans at once, or they would do 
a serious injury not only to Westminster 
Hall, but to the House of Commons. 
There was a debate in the House upon 
the subject; and it was left to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie)—who, eminent as he 
was as a Member of Parliament, was 
equally eminent as an architect—to take 
up the question. It was to that hon. 
Member that the House was indebted 
for the appointment of a Committee; 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) had 
stated in the House that the speech of 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock was 
one of the few he had ever heard which 
succeeded in changing his opinion. 
After that speech the First Commis- 
sioner of Works said he would, if it was 
the desire of the House, appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
matter, but that, in the meantime, he 
would ask the House to vote the sum 
which he then asked for — namely, 
£10,000. The debate went on; the 
right hon. Gentleman was exceed- 
ingly pertinacious; and it was only at 
the last moment, when he saw that the 
sense of the Committee, in consequence 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock, was so much against him, 
pebat he at last agreed to appoint a Com- 

Th mmittee met in November, 
and took,was the Chief Commissioner 
stated at the time, a sum of £3,000 
for the repair of the flying buttresses 
and the protection of the Norman 
masonry, which had become un- 
covered. His right hon. and learned 
Friend the present First Commissioner 
(Mr. Plunket) had told the Committee 
the danger which existed to the struc- 
ture if it remained in its present condi- 
tion. But would the Committee believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
never expended 1d. on the preserva- 
tion of these buttresses and Norman 





the right hon. Gentleman was some- 
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walls? Down to that very moment 


they had been exposed to the elements 
without protection of any kind, and 
they had had to endure the storms of 
the winter—the sleet, snow, and frost, 
and everything else; and they remained 
now just as they were before. What 
sincerity was there, then, in the threat 
held out to the House of Commons, that 
if they did not grant this money the 
structure would disappear, owing to the 
destroying hand of time? As the House 
were warned then, they were warned 
now; but he had no fear that those 
structures would disappear if they had 
to wait for a few months longer. 

A Committee was appointed—perhaps 
a stronger Committee could not have been 
selected—and he was ready to bear his 
humble testimony to the great pains 
which the Select Committee took in in- 
vestigating the matter. But, at the 
same time, he was not at all satisfied 
that the Committee did give to every- 
body that encouragement to come for- 
ward and give evidence which would 
have enabled the country to ascertain 
the views of those most competent to 
deal with questions of this kind. The 
Committee consisted of 13 Members, 
and it would be found that about eight 
attended the Sittings of the Committee 
pretty regularly. One hon. Gentleman 
—an Irish Member—did not appear at 
all, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was put upon the Committee to the ex- 
clusion of others who did take an in- 
terest in the question. Another Mem- 
ber—the noble Lord the present Secre- 
tary of State for India (Lord Randolph 
Churchill)—was appointed at a time 
when it was perfectly well known that 
he was about to proceed to India. The 
noble Lord attended twice, and then 
went away to India. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had wished to do what was 
right, he would have submitted other 
names as Members of the Committee; 
but he did not do so. He (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had attended the Sittings of 
the Committee regularly. He had, of 
course, to sit behind the Members; but 
he told the right hon. Gentleman that 
he was anxious personally to give evi- 
dence. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, took very good care that all 
the days should be filled up until the 
end of the Sitting of the Committee ; 
and, not being a Member of the Com- 
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opportunity of calling any witnesses. 

e never saw a Committee which gave 
less encouragement to witnesses to come 
forward. A number of eminent men 
did give evidence before the Committee 
adverse to the plans of Mr. Pearson; 
but, really, the encouragement they 
met with was of such a nature that the 
whole Profession took fright, and re- 
fused to come forward. He was ac- 
quainted with a most eminent architect 
who was desirous of giving evidence, 
and who was so much alarmed at the 
tone of the Chairman of the Committee, 
who treated the scientific witnesses who 
came forward for the public good as if 
they were witnesses in the Old Bailey, 
and put the most disagreeable and im- 
pertinent questions to them, that this 
gentleman abandoned his intention of 
coming forward to give evidence. He, 
therefore, did not admit that the Com- 
mittee could not have been improved, 
or that it was successful in obtaining all 
the evidence which they ought to have 
had before they endorsed the proposals 
of Mr. Pearson. He challenged the 
Members of the Committee to state in 
that House whether what he said was 
true or not, or whether they had ever 
seen a Committee conducted in the 
same manner, with professional men 
treated as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee deemed it right to treat the wit- 
nesses who were called to give evidence 
on that occasion? It was made a matter 
of complaint in the architectural journals 
and in the Profession generally; and 
he maintained that when witnesses 
came forward, under such circumstances, 
to give to a Committee the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience, they 
ought to be treated with common 
courtesy and respect. He was sure 
that if a similar mode of proceeding 
was to become common, the House of 
Commons would not succeed in getting 
evidence from persons outside. 

He would now say a few words on the 
general question. He did not propose to 
enter into the general question or the 
archeological question at any length; 
but he would venture to say some- 
thing as to what they were to get for 
this large expenditure of public money. 
Westminster Hall was, as everybody 
admitted, a structure hardly less sacred 
in its associations than Westminster 
Abbey. The great events of English 


mittee, he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had no history clustered around its walls. He 
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had sometimes thought that all the Civil 
Service Commission had to do, if they 
desired to put historical questions on 
English history that would test the 
knowledge of the persons who went 
before them, was to ask for an ac- 
count of Westminster Hall and the 
events which, from remote times, had 
taken place in connection with it. He 
thought it would be found that any can- 
didate who could answer such a ques- 
tion would possess no mean knowledge 
of English history. 

The Hall was built by William Rufus ; 
300 years afterwards Richard II. raised 
the walls and added the magnificent 
timber roof with which it was now 
adorned, and also made the windows 
with which it was imperfectly lighted. 
Anything that would destroy or in- 
jure the light of the windows in 
Westminster Hall would be a matter 
of very great regret, and the plans 
suggested by the Committee would 
have that effect, although not to so great 
an extent as the original plans. Fortu- 
nately, they were altered at the very 
last moment; and at the last Sitting of 
the Committee the architect consented 
to lower the huge battlements which he 
had proposed to erect in front of the 
windows. Then, when the excavations 
were made, this old wall was found; it 
was of Norman architecture of the time 
of William Rufus. He quite admitted 
that Norman architecture was not very 
frequent in London, and he also ad- 
mitted that there were on the masonry 
marks of the tools of the masons, and 
he entirely agreed that these should be 
carefully preserved. Let him, then, pass 
over this for a moment with the concession 
that the Norman architecture ought to 
be preserved. He came next to the flying 
buttresses. Those flying buttresses were 
erected by Richard Il. to support the 
outer thrustofthishugetimber roof. Now 
those buttresses were probably the most 
graceful buttresses which existed in this 
country. If they were exposed and re- 
paired at full length they would form, 
and even now formed, a most captivating 
object for public inspection. If hon. 
Members wished to see what those flying 
buttresses were, which they were going 
to cover up with a miserable roof, let 
them go as far as Poet’s Corner, and 
stand at the red pillar box. Looking 
at them from that point they would see 
what magnificent objects they were, and 
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how worthy of preservation. The archi- 
tect proposed, however, with his double 
cloisters, actually to take in the greater 
part of those buttresses. That appeared 
to be most objectionable ; and he should 
have much preferred if, as in the case 
of the Chapter House at Westminster, 
the flying buttresses were exposed in 
their whole course. They were now 
to be seen rising from the ground 
with a beautiful sweep, and doing the 
work for which they were originally 
constructed. 

Having dealt with the flying but- 
tresses and the Norman archways, 
he came, lastly, to the window of 
Richard II. A great deal had been said 
about the Norman wall. But if the 
Committee would understand what was 
the real importance of that wall in the 
mind of the architect and the late Chief 
Commissioner of Works, he must re- 
member the uses to which it was pro- 
posed to put it. When it was deter- 
mined to restore the building, and Mr. 
Pearson decided that a double cloister 
should be erected along the front of this 
wall, the question arose what were they 
to do with it? The ordinary mode of a 
sensible architect would be to determine 
what rooms it was intended to build. 
But here the first thing determined was 
what to do with the wall; and what was 
it decided to do with it? This Norman 
wall was to form part of the walls of a 
cab shelter, or horse shelter, proposed 
in the plan of last year. It was to be 
a semi-circular sweep running down a 
steep declivity, and the horses and car- 
riages of Members were to be sheltered 
between the buttresses and the Norman 
wall. That was the value put upon this 
Norman wall. But it had grown in 
value since then, because it was a good 
subject to impress people with; and, 
therefore, an exaggerated value had 
been put upon it. They said that they 
had never for a moment contemplated 
the destruction of the wall; but what 
did they propose to do with it? It was 
proposed to erect a double cloister below, 
in which provision was to be made for 
a number of rcoms, and there would be 
a series of cellars to be entered from 
that magnificent Hall — Westminster 
Hall—by eight or nine steps down into 
the cellar. Those stone steps were to 
lead from Westminster- Hall into the 
rooms below; and in order that any 
curious person wishing at any time tu 
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have a look at those Norman walls, 
with the chisel marks of 700 or 800 
years ago upon them, there was to be a 
sliding panel capable of being pulled 
aside, through which about three or four 
feet of the walls could be seen. There 
were plenty of Norman walls in Eng- 
land, and this Norman wall, if they 
would only let it alone, would stand the 
deteriorating atmosphere of London as 
it had stood it hitherto; and if they 
desired to preserve it they had only to 
apply to it some of the silicate and in- 
durating solutions which had been used 
on the Obelisk erected on the Embank- 
ment. That would, he believed, accom- 
plish every purpose provided the wall 
needed it ; but he was satisfied that this 
Norman wall would have resisted the 
atmosphere of London, and would have 
remained in excellent condition, without 
having anything done to it at all. 

So much for the Norman wall. Then 
there were to be ceilings to the rooms 
below ; and here he would avail himself 
of the exhaustive and learned Report 
of the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie) on the question of 
reconstruction. The hon. Member dealt 
with it as a practical architect, who knew 
the whole theory and practice of his Pro- 
fession, and who knew what rooms ought 
to be. The hon. Member told them 
about those rooms, that the floor was to 
be four feet six inches below Westmin- 
ster Hall, one foot below the level of the 
ground adjoining the Hall, and 10 feet 
6 inches or 11 feet below the udjoin- 
ing street. They would be reached by 
a flight of nine or 10 steps from the 
Hall. Almost every witness, except Mr. 
Pearson himself, had spoken in terms 
more or less unfavourable of those rooms. 
They had been described by two wit- 
nesses as like going down into a cellar; 
and Mr. Christian, the President of the 
Architectural Society, who was a witness 
in favour of the Government plan, could 
only say that he did not think the lower 
tier of rooms could be made available. 
And what were they to get above? The 
rooms were to be raised 10 feet 6 
inches above the floor of Westminster 
Hall, and they were to have 10 feet of 
steps projected into that magnificent 
Hall, a great portion of whose mag- 
nificence rested on its grand vista of 
unbroken surface. They were to have 
two flights of steps going into West- 
minster Hall, with two doors broken 
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open in the structure of the Hall itself. 
They would thus have to ascend nine or 
10 feet, and then to break doors into the 
wall for the purpose of getting into the 
upper rooms; and when they got into 
the upper rooms what were the rooms 
themselves? They would be extremely 
ill-lighted—as would be seen from the 
plan—and gloomy, and disagreeable. 
He was sorry to trouble the Committee 
with all these details; but in a matter 
of this kind everything depended on 
matters of detail. The hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) told them 
what would be the amount of lighting 
in those rooms. Each room, as designed, 
would have two windows, which would 
give a lighting area of 44 square feet; 
therefore, as the room contained 1,600 
cubic feet, they would leave 263 cubic feet 
to be lighted by one cubic fodt of lighting 
space. In an ordinary London drawing 
room they expected to have one superfi- 
cial foot of lighting in every seven feet, 
and yet these rooms were to have no 
more light than one foot in 263. None 
of the rooms were to have fires in them. 
It was impossible for them to have fires, 
although Mr. Pearson said he thought 
he would be able to supply fire-places. 
There were none, however, on the plan, 
and if Mr. Pearson did supply them he 
would have to carry the flues down 
below the level of the lower pillar to a 
shaft at the end of the building, the 
result being that they would be at a 
level of about six feet below the floor 
of Westminster Hall, and he believed 
considerably below the Javel of the 
Thames. What was it proposed that 
these series of rooms should be used 
for? Asa matter of fact, the strongest 
objection to the scheme was this—that it 
had not been commenced with the idea of 
providing the accommodation which was 
required by the House of Commons. 
The prevailing idea seemed to have been 
to carry out an architectural or archeo- 
logical “ fad” of restoring something 
which certain gentlemen thought might 
probably have existed there before, and 
to carry out the work of restoration at 
an enormous expense. In the present 
state of their finances, he maintained 
that the £27,000 which these rooms 
were to cost was a very large sum. 
What was the only purpose the late 
Chief Commissioner suggested for the 
use of these rooms last year? In the 
first place, there was to be a place for 
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the horses, where they would have an 
opportunity of looking at this Norman 
wall and the flying buttresses at a dis- 
tance of 10 or 15 feet. Then, above 
that, there was to be a long room of 
considerable size, which was to accom- 
modate the great bulk of the Reports of 
that House. The right hon. Gentleman 
said—“ Let us fill these rooms with our 
Papers.” {Mr. Smaw Lerevre dis- 
sented. } e had read the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he had 
certainly said that— 


“The upper part of the building could be 
used for various purposes in connection with 
the requirements of the House. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) could find many uses for it. Ho had 
received a demand from the Stationery Depart- 
ment for the erection of a new story for their 
building at a cost of £5,000, in order to stow 
away Reports. He was glad to say that if they 
stowed their Reports in these long cellars the 
expenditure contemplated by the Stationery 
Office might be saved. There were, however, 
many other uses which could be found for it.’’ 


Those were the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the occasion to which 
he referred. No doubt, if they were to 
build rooms in St. Peter’s Square they 
would be able to find uses for them; 
but the great difficulty was not to 
find occupants, but to disestablish 
those who came into possession of 
rooms. A former Chief Commissioner 
of Works—Mr. Ayrton—said that there 
were plenty of rooms about the House, 
but that they had been seized by all 
kinds of persons employed about the 
building, and had been appropriated. 
Of course, if they built rooms as the 
right hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) suggested, they would 
be able to find many uses for them; 
but let hon. Members think what might 
happen if this great mass of stationery 
there proposed to accumulate had taken 
fire. In that case, what would be- 
come of the magnificent timber roof of 
Westminster Hall? He regretted to 
say that successive Commissioners of 
Works had slumbered quietly in their 
beds, while the National Pictures and 
Portrait Gallery were almost wholly un- 
protected from fire. Commissioners of 
Works seemed to care very little about 
fire, and at that moment that horrible 
building used as a’ store house for the 
Admiralty behind the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square was a perfect dis- 
grace to the nation, and if ever a fire 


took place in that building nothing 
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could save the National Gallery from 
the flames. He did not think the Board 
of Works would accept any blame for pro- 
posing to put this inflammable material 
close to Westminster Hall, because it 
was the habit of the Board of Works to 
run every kind of risk of fire in public 
buildings; and he, therefore, could not 
complain if one Board of Works fol- 
lowed the example set by their Prede- 
cessors. What was the third proposal ? 
It was that a building should be erected 
at right angles to Westminster Hall, 
which building would take the place of 
the present horse shelter stand. It was 
to be a low building, projecting from a 
point near to the outer door of West- 
minster Hall, and it was then to be run 
back for about 10 feet. It wasto be 55 feet 
in length, 30 feet 6 inches broad, and 
9 feet high, and was to consist of two 
stories, the lower storey to be used asa 
receptacle for horses, while the upper 
storey was to be used for anything they 
liked. But the general idea was that it 
was to be a Grand Committee Room. 
The room they would thus get would be 
55 feet long, 30 feet 6 inches broad, 
and 9 feet high; and would the Com- 
mittee believe that that room, which was 
to be adopted, perhaps, as a Grand Com- 
mittee Room, was only tv have one door 
in 1t? By that door Members of the 
House, witnesses, the public, and every- 
body were to enter from a flight of stone 
steps out of Westminster Hall. 

Every Member who had sat upon a 
Committee in that House kuew what 
would happen when it became necessary 
to sit upon a question in which the 
public took great interest if all the 
Members, witnesses, and the public, were 
to enter at one door at the further end 
of the room. Anything more incon- 
venient than such an arrangement could 
not possibly be conceived. The incon- 
venience was pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie), whose Report was worthy of 
the close attention of every Member of 
the House. It was admirably written, 
was most intelligent and intelligible, 
and he hoped that it would be read and 
studied by the new First Commissioner 
of Works (Mr. Plunket). The hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Holland) was a Member of 
the Committee, and he admitted that the 

resence of the hon. Baronet upon the 
mmittee rendered his task somewhat 
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difficult, because the judicial habit of 
mind and the sound good sense of the 
hon. Baronet were almost a guarantee 
that what he put his name to would be 
really effective. He would only say 
that if the hon. Baronet supported the 
conclusions of the Committee, and made 
himself responsible for their recommen- 
dations to the House, he hoped he would 
be able to say, when he rose to reply, 
that there was no intention of breaking 
the walls of Westminster Hall in order 
to make a flight of five or six steps lead- 
ing down into a cellar, and another flight 
of five or six steps leading up intoa 
gallery, and that he was not going to 
erect this miserable building, with one 
door to it, and 55 feet long, for a Grand 
Committee Room. Nor must they for- 
get the horses. The horses were to be 
sheltered beneath this Grand Commit- 
tee Room. Would it be believed that 
this pit—for it was nothing else—into 
which the horses were to be placed— 
this pit below the Grand Committee 
Room would have a fall of 1 foot in 12? 
Why, it would almost be a dangerous 
declivity. To quote from the Report of 
his hon. Friend, this horse stand was to 
be placed on a level about four feet be- 
low that of the present horse stand, and 
three feet below the floor of West- 
minster Hall. From the door of the 
Hall the distance to the side of the 
West Tower was 41 feet, and descend- 
ing from the Hall to the horse stand 
there would be a gradient of 1 foot in 
13—a gradient which must prove not 
only inconvenient, but dangerous. From 
the nearest carriage way from St. Mar- 
garet’s to the stand was a distance of 
130 feet, and the gradient would be 
1 foot in 11. Hon.Members’ horses were 
to go down that gradient into a pit in 
which the gradient.on one side was 1 
foot in 12, and 1 foot in 13 on the 
other. Then, what was to become of 
the Grand Committee assembled up- 
stairs when the horses were there? 
The effluvia from the horses could not 
be kept out of the rooms for the Grand 
Committees if the windows were ever to 
be opened for ventilation at all; and no 
doubt, if the Grand Committee had been 
sitting during the hot summer they had 
been having, they would have had the 
windows open, and if so the smell would 
have been as disagreeable as anything 
that could be conceived. When his 
hon. Friend asked how this question of 
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ventilation was to be managed, what 
would the Committee suppose was the 
solution of the ventilation question ? 
It was proposed to close the window 
of the Grand Committee Room in order 
that the smell from the horses below 
might not prove too strong; but there 
was to be a movable window on the 
other side. But how was it supposed 
they were going to ventilate the under- 
ground cellar full of horses below? It 
was proposed to have a shaft and fan 
driven by gas, steam, or water. This 
fan was to be employed to exhaust the 
air in this cellar into which hon. 
Members were to put their horses. 

He thought he had said enough to 
show that the Committee ought to 
rr before it accepted this scheme. 

et them recollect that next year there 
would be a new House of Commons; 
the number of Members of the House 
would be considerably increased; and 
he had no doubt that very anxious and 
active service would be required from 
each Member by his constituents. 
Everybody would agree that every con- 
stituency would be interested in the at- 
tendance of their Representative. They 
would have to arrange the House so as 
to give to Members facilities for con- 
ferences, and other conveniences which 
had been for a long time wanting, but 
which must be supplied before long. If 
they were to enter upon an expenditure 
of £25,000, and were to expend £10,000 
at that moment, they would virtually 
conclude the question. He thought 
that would be a fatal mistake. There 
was one misapprehension, not on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
on the part of those who were opposed 
to Sir Charles Barry, which he wished 
to correct. It was suggested that the 
late Sir Charles Barry wanted to remove 
St. Margaret’s Church. Now, according 
to the original design of Sir Charles 
Barry, who built the present Houses of 
Parliament, the building was to have 
extended along Bridge Street and along 
Parliament Street; and in connection 
with extensive improvements in that 
part of London the removal of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church was proposed. There 
were some gentlemen who stated that 
St. Margaret’s was an excellent object, 
and that it ought to be maintained 
because it enabled a visitor to mea- 
sure the size of Westminster Abbey. 
He thought that nothing could be more 
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absurd. The looker-on would seethe mag- 
_ nificent extent of Westminster Abbey, 

and then, as his eye wandered around, 
he would only say—‘‘ What a mean little 
object that church of St. Margaret's is!” 
In like manner it was said that it was 
desirable to erect this little building, be- 
cause it would Jook very well in front of 
Westminster Hall, and enable the eye 
to measure the size of the Houses of 
Parliament; but anyone would be much 
more likely to say—‘‘ Why in the world 
should you spoil that magnificent block 
of buildings by building that insigni- 
ficant structure in front of it ?”’ 

He came now to the question of what 
really ought to be done, and what was 
wanted. What was really wanted, more 
than anything else, was better accommo- 
dation for the Members of that House. 
The most ill-treated body of persons in 
London were the coachmen and cab 
drivers of the House of Commons. Their 
carriages had to stand in an open space 
at all hours of the night in about the 
coldest corner of all London, unable to 
find shelter for themselves or their 
horses, with the wind sweeping across 
the bridge from the north-east. He 
thought it was absolutely essential that 
both coachmen and horses should be 
provided with some protection; but let 
it be a structure which should show 
what it was for. What was really wanted 
was a modest structure of glass and 
iron as a shelter for Members’ horses 
and for cabs. But they ought not to 
put up this wretched proposed building 
opposite Westminster Hall. Then, what 
ought they to do in regard to the exten- 
sion of Westminster Hall? What had 
they done already? They had cleared 
away the Law Courts, exposed those 
magnificent flying buttresses, and ob- 
tained a great open space from which 
such a view could be had of Westminster 
Abbey as had never been seen before. 
At any rate, let them keep that view 
until they were obliged to block it up. 
Let them lay down the open space with 
turf; let them repair these flying but- 
tresses, and let them stand out in all 
their magnificence, just as the flying 
buttresses now presented themselves at 
the Chapter House at Westminster 
Abbey ; let them hide the top of West- 
minster Hall by a modest embattlement, 
and by so doing take off some of its 
present unsightly appearance; but do 
not let them go and put up this building 
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with a double cloister, under the pre- 
tence that they were going to give in- 
creased accommodation to the House of 
Commons. The expense of erecting it 
would be very great indeed. He had 
almost forgotten to mention one circum- 
stance which was extremely condemna- 
tory of the present proposal. If hon. 
Members would look at the windows of 
Westminster Hall, which were built 
by Richard II., they would see that, 
elegant as they were, they might be 
greatly improved by lengthening them. 
But what did the architect do? If hon. 
Members would refer to the plan, they 
would find that the architect had copied 
these very windowsin thenext storey; and 
that in the third storey he proposed to 
put in a sort of grille which was to be 
converted into a window of another kind. 
In order to get this modern tier of copied 
windows it would be seen that he had 
obstructed one-third of the really ancient 
and historical windows of Richard II. 
These windows would be blocked up toa 
considerable extent, in order to show 
the leading features of the new scheme 
in all its ugliness. If hon. Mem- 
bers would refer to the last plan they 
would see what he meant. When he 
asked them to refer to the last plan, it 
must not be forgotten that that plan 
was put in at the very last moment, 
when these objections to the building 
had been pointed out by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie), and when many letters had ap- 
peared in the public papers from eminent 
architects. There had been a great deal 
of correspundence on the matter. Archi- 
tects whose names would carry convic- 
tion with them were opposed to the pro- 
posals which had been made; but they 
would not attend before the Committee 
and give evidence when they found that 
they were liable to be treated as if they 
were criminals—endeavouring to carry 
out plots against Parliament and the 
Board of Works. In order to have 
secured that evidence it would only have 
been necessary for the Chairman of the 
Committee to have treated the witnesses 
examined before him with greater cour- 
tesy and consideration. The embattle- 
ment which was intended to be put up 
had been removed. The Committee said 
to Mr. Pearson—‘‘ Cannot you do away 
with a battlement which obscures these 
ancient windows?” and it was not until 
the last moment that the plan the House 
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now had before them showing the pre- 
sent elevation was made. It was not 
submitted, as a matter of fact, until the 
very last meeting of the Committee. 
Whatever the elevation might be, he 
felt bound to protest against the erection 
of a series of rooms going up to a loft 
in Westminster Hall, with a miserable 
building at the end of the Hall; with 
horses below, and one door above lead- 
ing into a room 55 feetlong. He asked 
whether, in the name of common sense, 
the House of Commons was prepared to 
sanction a proposal of that kind; and in 
order to bring the whole matter legiti- 
mately before the Committee he would 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £27,488, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Build- 
ings of the Houses of Parliament.” — (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I should 
have been better content to defer my re- 
marks till a somewhat later period of 
the debate; but after the severe com- 
ments which the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) has made on 
my conduct as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to which that subject was re- 
ferred, and which sat during the pre- 
sent Session, I feel bound to offer a 
reply at once. And, first, I would say a 
few words on the composition of the 
Committee and on the attendance of the 
Members. The hon. Gentleman has 
stated that out of the 13 Members of 
the Committee only eight were constant 
in their attendance. That, however, is 
not the case. Of the 13 Members, cer- 
tainly two seldom attended —namely, 
the hon. Member for Athlone (Mr. J. 
H. M‘Carthy), and the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill); but when the noble 
Lord was placed on the Committee it 
was not known that he was going, as 
he subsequently did, to visit India, and 
after the Committee had been nomi- 
nated I did not think it desirable to 
appoint anyone in his place. With the 
exception of those two Members the 
attendance was remarkably good. I do 
not recollect a Committee so well at- 
tended by the majority of the Members 
composing it. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : Doesthe 
right hon. Gentleman say that I made 
an inaccurate statement about the at- 
tendance ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I dare say 
that if the hon. Gentleman has counted 
up the attendance on every occasion he 
may find that the average was eight. 
But I will undertake to say that the at- 
tendance was extremely good, and that 
there was scarcely one of the Members 
of the Committee who was not con- 
stantly and actively engaged. Theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman the present 
First Commissioner (Mr. Plunket) has 
read out the names of the Committee ; 
and I venture to think that it would 
have been impossible for the House to 
have selected a Committee of better ma- 
terials, or to have found Members to 
serve on the Committee who were more 
competent to perform the work they 
undertook. I think that they paid every 
attention to the subject, and there is 
every reason to be satisfied with the re- 
sults of the Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
has commented on my conduct as Chair- 
man of that Committee; but it must be 
borne in mind that at that time I was 
not only Chairman of the Committee, 
but First Commissioner of Works, that 
I had instructed Mr. Pearson to pre- 
pare a Report, and that after careful 
consideration I had adopted that Report 
on the part of the Government. His 
plans were submitted to the Govern- 
ment, who gave their consent to their 
being carried out. It appeared to me, 
therefore, that I was bound to stand by 
Mr. Pearson, and give him the best 
support I could. It was not always 
easy to fill the two positions of Chair- 
man of the Committee and supporter 
of Mr. Pearson’s plans; but I did so to 
the best of my ability. Mr. Pearson’s 
plan was bitterly opposed by a small 
school of archeologists, who were deter- 
mined to destroy it by any means in 
their power, and possibly some of these 
gentlemen were not altogether pleased 
at being cross-examined as to their 
own professional attainments, and as to 
the work they had performed them- 
selves, which warranted their criticism 
of Mr. Pearson’s plans. I also thought 
it my duty to cross-examine these 
gentlemen, and also to ask them to 
state their alternative plans. Every 
possible objection to Mr. Pearson's 
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plans was accorded a full opportunity 
of being heard, and every one of the 

ints mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
a to-day were brought before the 
Committee. The Members of the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the 
alternative plans suggested by these wit- 
nesses were ridiculous, foolish, and 
absolutely impracticable. I felt it my 
duty to bring out clearly the alternative 
proposed by these gentlemen, and their 
pretensions to criticize Mr. Pearson’s 
plansin the manner they had. I gave to 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie) every opportunity for lay- 
ing before the Committee any evidence 
he desired, and to bring out every objec- 
tion he had to the scheme. I think the 
hon. Member fully availed himself of 
those opportunities, for I do not recol- 
lect any case in which the evidence was 
brought out more fully, and in which 
every possible objection that could be 
raised was afforded an opportunity of 
being heard by the Committee in op- 
position to Mr. Pearson’s plans. Every- 
thing was brought out before the Com- 
mittee in full detail ; and I really be- 
lieve that it was impossible for any 
Committee to go more minutely into 
every matter of detail which has been 
alluded to by the hon. Member than the 
Committee to whom this subject was 
referred. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult for me to attempt now to go through 
minutely all the points which have been 
referred toand answer every one of them. 
I will, therefore, ask the Committee to 
look at the scheme as a whole, without 
too minutely criticizing the smaller 
points. Atthe same time, as I go along, 
I will deal with some of the objections 
which have been raised by the hon. 
Member, and I think I shall be able to 
show that they are without foundation. 
The hon. Member for Galway seemed to 
be under the impression that I had been 
instrumental in inducing Mr. Pearson to 
undertake this restoration, and that I 
suggested it to him in the first instance. 
[Mr. Mircuett Henry: Quite the re- 
verse.| I rather failed to understand 
what part he thought I had taken in 
the conception of these plans. There- 
fore, I will tell the Committee exactly 
what occurred. When the Law Courts 
were removed, and when, for the first 
time, the Western Front of Westminster 
Hall was disclosed, it at once became 
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tion would become necessary. I took 
the best advice I could obtain as to 
who was the most competent architect 
in the country for such work, and almost 
the unanimous opinion of everybody I 
consulted was that there was no architect 
in this country so well qualified in 
the matter for work of this importance 
as Mr. Pearson. I consulted everybody 
I could on the matter, and the only sug- 
gestion I received was that Mr. Pearson 
was the ablest and most careful architect 
to advise me on such important work. 
I accordingly called in Mr. Pearson, and 
asked him to advise the Government as 
to what should be done in the matter. 
I gave him no instructions of any 
kind. I gave him no hints as to what 
should be done ; but I simply asked him 
to advise the Government. Mr. Pear- 
son, on being called in, at once conducted 
an investigation ; and his investigation of 
the foundations immediately adjoining 
the Hall at once led him to the conelu- 
sion that there had existed underneath 
the flying buttresses a long two-storied 
building, probably erected by Richard II. 
at the same time that the flying but- 
tresses were erected for the support of 
the Hall. Every detail of that building 
is now known, with the single exception 
of the nature of the windows. The 
traces which exist of the building show 
the exact height of it, the thickness of 
the walls and everything connected with 
it, except the number and nature of the 
windows. It was clear that it was a 
two-story building, containing rooms 
closely attached to the Hall itself. Mr. 
Pearson recommended that an attempt 
should be made to reconstruct, under 
the flying buttresses, a similar building 
to that which existed in the time of 
Richard II., and he hoped in this way 
to recover the aspect of Westminster 
Hall as it existed in olden times. He 
defended this proposal on grounds archi- 
tectural, archeological, and utilitarian. 
With regard to the architectural reasons, 
it was Mr. Pearson’s opinion, and the 
opinion of the most eminent architects 
who had considered the question, that to 
leave the flying buttresses as they now 
are, without any addition whatever, 
would not be sightly, and would be an 
anomaly from an architectural point of 
view. I think I am rightin saying that, 
almost without exception in old buildings, 
where there are flying buttresses there is 


apparent that some work of restora- | a2 intervening building or cloisters be- 
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tween them and the main building. In 
fact, that is the meaning of flying but- 
tresses. They rise across or over an in- 
tervening building, and the cases in 
which flying buttresses stand alone with- 
out such intervening building are very 
rare indeed. No doubt, there are flying 
buttresses standing alone at the West- 
minster Chapter House. That is one of 
the few cases in which there are flying 
buttresses without an intervening build- 
ing; but Henry III. erected this after 
he had returned from France, where he 
had seen some such flying buttresses, and 
he imitated what he had seen by adding 
buttresses to the Chapter House without 
an intervening building. Butit is one of 
rare exception, and, asa general rule, 
almost without exception, where flying 
buttresses exist there is an intervening 
range of buildings—cloisters or chapels 
—between them and the main building. 
Therefore, in the opinion of competent 
authorities, it would not have been 
sightly to repair the buttresses and 
leave them in the condition proposed. 
Then, in the second place, the erection 
of a building such as is now proposed 
under the flying buttresses, and con- 
necting the buttresses together, was 
originally necessary as a support to the 
main wall itself. Without that junction 
of the buttresses they would not be 
strong enough to support the main wall, 
which is not a strong one, and upon 
which a very heavy roof is resting. 
Undoubtedly, in olden times, when these 
flying buttresses were erected, it was 
necessary to connect them together by a 
strong wall, which formed the outer wall 
of the main building. That necessity 
still exists; and, in the opinion of Mr. 
Pearson and other eminent architects, it 
would not be safe to leave the flying 
buttresses as they are without any other 
support from a main wall. This addi- 
tion, in point of fact, is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to give support to the 
outer wall and the roof of Westminster 
Hall. Thirdly, there is the question of 
the old Norman wall of the Hall itself; 
and, in the opinion of Mr. Pearson and 
other eminent architects, it is absolutely 
necessary, if this-wall is to be preserved 
in the state in which it has existed 
from the time of William Rufus down to 
the present, with the interesting works 
of Norman masonry almost on every 
stone, that a building should again be 
erected in front of it. 
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ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) 
called a number of witnesses before the 
Committee; but there was not one of 
them who did not admit that it was 
necessary, for the purpose of preserving 
this old wall, that a structure of some 
kind should be erected in front of it. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) has expressed a con- 
trary opinion. He says that if the wall 
were left in its present state, and if it 
were covered with some indurating sub- 
stance, it would be preserved; but that 
is not the opinion of those who are most 
competent to form one. The wall is 
built of soft stone, which the action of 
the London atmosphere would undoubt- 
edly destroy ; and if nothing is done to 
protect it, it willinevitably perish away. 
It might be possible, in the opinion of 
the competent surveyor of the Office of 
Works, by covering the wall with oil 
every two or three years, to preserve it 
for a time; but he does not recommend 
this course, because a coating of oil 
would destroy the appearance of it and 
its colour. Therefure, the conclusion 
come to was that it was most desirable, 
if we wished to preserve this old wall, 
that we should reconstruct the building 
in front of it which existed in the time 
of Richard II. We now propose, as far 
we can, to restore the main architectural 
and archeological featuresof the building 
in the manner proposed by Mr. Pearson, 
and by erecting this range of buildings 
to recover the general aspect of the Hall 
as it was in early times. We do not 
pretend to say that the galleries will be 
an exact fae simile of what formerly ex- 
isted, for this reason—because we do 
not know what the windows were; but 
Mr. Pearson proposes to insert windows 
conformable to the style of the period 
in which the building was originally 
erected ; and, as far as we can make out, 
the restoration proposed by Mr. Pearson 
will, in the main, recover the general 
aspect of Westminster Hall as it was in 
early times. There is a further pro- 
posal of Mr. Pearson which has been 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Gal- 
way—namely, that at the Northern end 
of the Hall, and at the end of the clois- 
ter under the flying buttresses, there 
shall be erected a building at right - 
angles with the Hall—a building on the 
site of the old Exchequer Chamber which 
once existed here. ‘he reasons for that 
are these. Mr. Pearson says it is almost 
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impossible to carry on the cloister in the 
Northern end of the Hall in a satisfactory 
menner without some such building. A 
building at right angles with the Hall 
undoubtedly existed in olden times, al- 
though its exact nature is not known. 
Mr. Pearson proposes to erect a build- 
ing in the same style as the building 
under the cloisters, and in harmony 
with it. This building is to contain a 
standing for horses instead of the shed 
now erected in New Palace Yard. A 
standing is almost indispensable for the 
use of the House, and it is probable 
that the large room which will be erected 
over it may be used for the purposes of 
the House. The hon. Member for Gal- 
way has endeavoured to throw some 
discredit upon this upper room by say- 
ing that the only access to it will be by 
a single staircase. That is notso. There 
will be two. By Mr. Pearson’s plan it 
will be approached partly by a staircase 
in the corner of Westminster Hall, and 
partly by a staircase in a small tower ina 
corner of the building. The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to assume, as a matter of cer- 
tainty, that this large room will be used 
as a Grand Committee Room. There 
has been no definite proposition to that 
effect ; and if it turns out that it would 
not be convenient for that purpose, there 
are many other purposes connected with 
the House for which it might be useful. 
The hon. Member has also objected to 
the rooms it is proposed to erect in the 
galleries under the cloisters. The mat- 
ter was carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee, and the Members of the Com- 
mittee came to an opposite conclusion 
to that of the hon. Member. They 
formed a very strong opinion that these 
rooms would be useful for many pur- 
poses connected with the House. The 
range of buildings would give a number 
of very excellent rooms, which would 
be available for the use of the House. 
In the upper floor there will be three 
rooms, 40 feet by 20 feet, and with a 
height of from 144 feet to 17 feet, while 
on the lower floor the rooms would be 38 
feet by 20 feet and 13} feet in height. 
They would be lighted by two windows. 
If it should turn out—which is very 
doubtful—that these windows would 
not give adequate light, it would be 
easy to supplement the lighting from 
above. The rooms themselves would 
be useful as rooms in which Members 
could receive deputations. There is also 
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another use connected with the service 
of Parliament for which they would be 
adapted—namely, as rooms for Royal 
Commissions, for which I think they 
would be extremely well adapted. It 
has been objected by the hon. Member 
that the access to these rooms would 
partly be by stone staircases in the 
corners of Westminster Hall, 10 feet in 
height. That is undoubtedly how access 
was given to them in former times. It 
was my intention, if 1 had remained in 
charge of the Office of Works, to try 
by a model how these would look, and 
whether they would interfere with the 
appearance of Westminster Hall. In 
the opinion of Mr. Pearson, they would 
not detract from the appearance of the 
Hall. If, however, it should turn out 
that that was not so, and that the effect 
was bad, it would be quite possible to 
place the steps in the lower part of the 
gallery by sacrificing a part of the space 
there, and in this way, I think, the 
objections of the hon. Gentleman would 
be completely met. The rooms in 
the lower gallery would not be so good 
as those in the upper floor, as they 
would only be 13 feet 8 inches in 
height instead of 14 feet. It is scarcely 
fair to call them galleries. They 
will be very fair rooms, available for 
the purposes of the House, and will 
be approached by stone steps leading 
downwards from Westminster Hall, the 
fact being that Westminster Hall itself 
stands on a different level from the land 
immediately on its West side. On that 
account, the rooms would open at once 
into the space on the West side of the 
Hall; and they cannot, in any true or 
proper sense of the term, be called 
cellars. I have now described what are 
the proposals of Mr. Pearson, which, 
after careful inquiry, received the ap- 
proval of the Committee to which I have 
referred. I have now to point out to 
the Committee what are the main 
grounds of opposition to the scheme, 
and the alternative proposed by those 
who object. Objection has been raised 
to these plans from very different points 
of view, and it comes from two quarters 
principally. In the first place, it comes 
from those who think that Sir Charles 
Barry’s original plan for the comple- 
tion of this great Palace should be car- 
ried out; and, secondly, it comes from 
a group of archwologists, to whom I 
have already referred, and of whom I 
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shall speak again shortly. No doubt 
Sir Charles Barry made proposals to 
extend the Houses of Parliament by 
adding two other wings to it, one of 
which was to proceed from St. Stephen’s 
Porch, in front of Westminster Hall, 
and another wing extending from the 
Clock Tower in the corner of New 
Palace Yard. These new buildings 
would have cost £500,000. The House 
considered that scheme many years ago, 
and I need hardly remind the Commit- 
tee that, after the most careful conside- 
ration, all idea of completing this wing 
was definitely abandoned in1865. Money 
was then voted by the House for cover- 
ing with stone the side of the Clock 
‘Tower, which had been previously left in 
brick, and for surrounding New Palace 
Yard by an elaborate and costly griile 
in the form of railings. These works were 
wholly inconsistent with the carrying out 
of Sir Charles Barry’s plans. Theimmense 
extension contemplated by Sir Charles 
Barry was not required for the purposes 
of this House; and as it would be very 
unsuitable and very inconvenient for 
other Public Offices the scheme was com- 

letely abandoned. Now that the West 
‘ront of Westminster Hall has been ex- 
posed to view it would be a very mis- 
taken policy to cover it up again, and 
public opinion would not justify conceal- 
ing it by this proposed extension. In 
the opinion of the ablest architects, 
Westminster Hall, with its severer as- 
pect and great size, combines well with 
the elaborate and delicate work of 
Barry’s building. Under no possible 
circumstances can it be anticipated that 
the House will be induced to sanction 
Sir Charles Barry’s extension at the cost 
proposed. As far as I understand there 
is no great necessity in this House for 
accommodation such as would have been 
provided by a building of that magni- 
tude; and, therefore, whether we look 
at it from an utilitarian or any other 
— of view, I do not think it will 

e deemed advisable to complete Sir 
Charles Barry’s scheme. Looking at it 
from the opposite side of Parliament 
Square, I cannot but think that West- 
minster Hall in the centre of the Houses 
of Parliament, together with West- 
minster Abbey and St. Margaret’s 
Church, form one of the most pic- 
turesque and interesting group of build- 
ings to be found in Europe. I think, 
therefore, the House would be most un- 
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willing to conceal Westminster Hall by 
roceeding with the scheme of Sir 
arles Barry; and if the House does 
not proceed with Mr. Pearson’s scheme, 
I believe it will be absolutely impossible 
to obtain its assent to the completion of 
that of Sir Charles Barry. ‘The other 
opposition to Mr. Pearson’s plaus came 
from a certain small school of archeo- 
logists, who carry their views against 
restorations of all kinds to a fana- 
tical and absurd point. They are of 
opinion that if anything is to be done 
to an old building in the way of addi- 
tion it should be done in a completely 
modern style, and that no attempt 
should be made to restore what existed 
previously. These gentlemen are not 
distinguished as architects; they have 
not erected any buildings of importance. 
They are archeologists rather than 
architects. They object, on principle, to 
any restoration or reconstruction of an 
old building on the ground that it is the 
mere imitation of old work and a falsifi- 
cation of history. These are tho views 
of a distinct school of archseologista, who 
consider that if any addition to or re- 
storation is to be made of an old build- 
ing it would be better that it should be as 
incongruous as possible to the building, 
so as to mark distinctly that it is modern 
work. For this reason they object 
strongly to Mr. Pearson’s plans. They 
regard those plans as the very embodi- 
ment of what they most object to; and 
they are determined, as they avow, to 
storm and take the citadel and destroy 
it. Fortunately, they did not content 
themselves with objections, but pro- 
pounded an alternative plan, and the 
Committee will scarcely credit what their 
proposal was. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more absurd or more hideous. 
They all of them admit the necessity of 
erecting, against the West Front of 
Westminster Hall, some structure to pre- 
serve the old Norman wall. The structure 
they recommend, in lieu of that pro- 
posed by Mr. Pearson, is to be of wood 
and plaster, after the fashion of the old 
buildings to be found in Cheshire—the 
wood painted black, and the plaster 
white, with two rows of small windows 
in it, by means of which the old wall can 
be examined. No utilitarian use is to be 
made of the building, and the sole object 
of it is to preserve the walls behind it. 
They admitted that such a building 
would not be sightly. They contem, 
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plated that Sir Charles Barry’s wing 


would hide it from view; and when I 
asked what they would do if Parlia- 
ment should decide not to erect that 
wing, they suggested that the struc- 
ture might be planted out. It is 
searcely necessary further to criticize 
that foolish and impossible plan, yet it 
is the only alternative suggested by any 
of the witnesses called by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie). 
On the other hand, five of the leading 
architects of the day were called by him, 
who joined in emphatic condemuation 
of this alternative proposal. They were 
Mr. Christian, the President of the In- 
stitution of Architects, Mr. Blomfield, 
Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Oldrid Scott, and 
Mr. Brooks, and they gave a general 
approval of Mr. Pearson’s plans. I be- 
lieve it would be impossible to find five 
greater architects, or men of a more re- 
presentative character. [{Mr. Caven- 
pisH Bentinck: But they are all of one 
school.| That is true; but itis a very 
important school, and the school best 
acquainted with the style of the ad- 
jacent buildings. AsI have said, they 
all united in condemning the plans of 
the archeologists I have referred to, and 
they all united in approving in the main 
Mr. Pearson’s proposals. There was, 
indeed, a difference of opinion between 
them as to whether the proposed build- 
ing under the buttresses should have 
two stories or one storey. Two of them 
were of opinion that a building of one 
storey under the buttresses would be pre- 
ferable to two stories, and in deference 
to the views of the Committee Mr. Pear- 
son proposed plans for a one-storied 
building ; models were erected on the 
side of the Hall of both his plans. 
When these were completed the two 
architects who had originally favoured 
the one-storied building came before 
the Committee and stated that they 
wished to be re-examined on that ques- 
tion. They said that, having seen the 
models of the two-storied building, they 
had completely changed their mind ; and 
they desired to state to the Commit- 
tee that, in their opinion, Mr. Pearson 
had been perfectly right in proposing a 
two-storied buiiding, and that they with- 
drew their objection to it. At the same 
time, the Members of the Committee 
who had also been in favour of a one- 
storied building changed their opinion 
in consequence of having seen the erec- 
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tion I have referred to; and the result 
was that the Committee were almost 
unanimously in favour of a two-storied 
building, and Mr. Pearson himself said 
that the models had convinced him more 
than ever that the higher or two- 
storied building was the best. In de- 
ference, however, to the opinions of 
some Members of the Committee, who 
thought that the building proposed by 
Mr. Pearson did not show enough 
of the windows of the Hall, and sug- 
gested that it concealed too much of 
the flying buttress, Mr. Pearson made 
a further alteration in his plan, which 
hon. Members will find in the last Re- 
port laid before the House. He consented 
to lower somewhat the height of the- 
wall in the two-storied building, and he 
has substituted for the battlemented 
parapet a plain coping, theresult of which 
will be that the upper windows of the 
Hall will be almost completely open— 
that is to say, the building will leave 
exposed a great deal more of the flying 
buttresses and upper tier of windows to 
be seen from a distance. The plan thus 
adopted will be found at the end of the 
Appendix ; it met with the unanimous 
approval of the Committee, with the ex- 
ception of the two Members already 
alluded to. I have now to submit that 
after this discussion has taken place, 
and after the long inquiry before the 
Select Committee, the Committee should 
come to a conclusion on this subject. I 
have not personally approached the 
matter in any dogmatic spirit, nor have 
lintruded my own views upon the sub- 
ject ; on the contrary, I have been most 
anxious to assist in arriving, if possible, 
at @ unanimous opinion on the part of 
the Committee. In matters of this 
kind I think that we should be guided 
by the highest architectural authority 
of the day. I believe that the plan 
of Mr. Pearson has received the sup- 
port and approval of the highest pro- 
fessional men in the country, and it is 
in that sense that I put it before the 
Committee. I will only express my 
belief that the treatment of Westmin- 
ster Hall proposed by Mr. Pearson can 
be justified on archwological, historical, 
and architectural grounds, and that 
when his plan is completed the Hall 
will combine with the other buildings 
around it in a manner that will be 
worthy of its ancient associations and 
fame, and worthy of the most splendid 
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and interesting architectural group in 
Europe. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said that when 
the Vote for Westminster Hall was be- 
fore the Committee last year he op- 
posed it on three grounds—first, because 
the proposed buildings were not a re- 
storation of the West side of the Hall; 
secondly, because, on artistic grounds, 
they were objectionable; and, thirdly, 
because the accommodation to be pro- 
vided by them was not needed, and was 
of a very unsatisfactory kind. After 
serving on the special Committee which 
had considered the plans—and he might 
say that he was not one of those Mem 
bers of the Committee to whom his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had referred as having 
been seldom present at the meetings of 
the Committee, for he had been con- 
stantly present from the beginning to 
the end of its Sittings—he had been 
forced to the conclusion that the objec- 
tions he had ventured to submit to the 
Committee last year were only too well 
founded. The right hon. Gentleman 
who was Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had said that day 
that the opposition to the plans for 
carrying out which a Vote was now 
asked proceeded from two classes of per- 
sons—first. those who desired to see Sir 
Charles Barry’s designs carried out; 
and, secondly, those who belonged to a 
peculiar archzological school, of whom 
he spoke in a contemptuous way, and 
whom he described as persons who were 
opposed to all restoration. He (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie) did not belong to either 
of those classes. As his proposed Re- 
port showed, he did not advocate the 
carrying out of Sir Charles Barry’s de- 
signs, no present need of the accommoda- 
tion it proposed to provide having been 
shown; neither was he in sympathy 
with the school of archwologists referred 
to, as he had no objection to archi- 
tectural restoration where there were 
data on which a true restoration 
might be based. His first objection 
to the plans was still, as it was last 
year, that they had no claim to be re- 
garded as a restoration. Now, he 
wished to remind the Committee that it 
was chiefly on the ground that it was a 
restoration that the plans were origin- 
ally put before the House of Commons 
and the country as worthy of accept- 
ance. They were described as ‘ Plans 
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Hall.” The Committee was appointed 
to inquire into and report on the “ Plans 
for the Restoration of the West side of 
Westminster Hall.’”’ The Vote was de- 
scribed in the Estimates as ‘‘for the 
Restoration of Westminster Hall. Mr. 
Pearson, in his Report (Appendix No. 1, 
page 156), said, his object 

“has been, consistently with present re- 
quirements, to recover the t which it”— 


that was, the West side of the Hall—* pre- 
sented in Richard II.’s time.’’ 


He further said, (Appendix No. 1, page 
156), after describing certain details of 
his design— 

“Tn fact, but very little of the restoration is 
conjectural ;’’ 
and he spoke of the projecting building 
at the North-West angle, which was to 
stand on the site of a building of 
Henry III.’s time that he did not pro- 
pose to restore, in words which implied 
that for the rest of his design he did 
claim that it was truly a restoration. 
He said in his Report (Appendix 1, 
page 151) that he had designed the 
building on the site referred to 

“In character with Richard II.’s work, con- 
sidering the data insufficient to warrant any 
—— restoration of the work of Henry 
He (Mr. Dick-Peddie) was satisfied that 
there were more data on which to found 
a restoration of this building of Henry 
III. than there were for restoring any 
part of Richard II.’s work. In the answer 
to the first question put to him, Mr. 
Pearson spoke of his plans as a ‘‘ restora- 
tion,” and throughout the whole of his 
examination by the Chairman this re- 
presentation of his designs was kept up. 
But when he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) came 
to cross-examine Mr. Pearson, the claim 
that the plans were a restoration was 
entirely destroyed ; it had been formally 

iven up in the Report of the Select 
Committee, and there was no longer the 
pretence that the Hall was to be “‘re- 
stored”’ to its original state. He might 
remind the Committee that the chief 
feature in the designs was the erection of 
a two-storied building between the but- 
tresses. In each bay, that was the por- 
tion of the building between the two 
buttresses, the lower storey had two wide 
low arches formed in it, and the upper 
storey was to have two windows almost 
exact reproductions of the windows of 
the Hall. Those windows were sym- 
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metrically placed ; the wall head was to 
be surmounted with an embattled parapet 
and cope. Mr. Pearson’s authority for 
the design of the lower storey was a plan 
by Capon to be found in the Appendix. 
But Mr. Pearson was compelled to ad- 
mit that what Capon’s plan showed was 
not two arches in each bay, but one 
wide low arch instead of two as shown 
in the designs. For the windows in the 
upper storey Mr. Pearson appealed to a 
plan by Sir Christopher Wren, which 
was alsoin the Appendix to the Report ; 
but he had to admit in examination that 
Wren’s plan showed not two windows in 
each bay, symmetrically arranged, but 
that it showed in some of the bays one 
window only in the centre, and in others 
two windows irregularly placed, and that 
of the size and form of the windows it 
gave no indication at all. Mr. Pearson 
had, indeed, in reply to the last question 
which he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) put to him, 
which was if he could state shortly what 
part of his design was restoration, to 
admit that nothing was restoration but 
the base of the wall, its height, and the 
fact that there were windows having 
each two lights in it. Well, even as to 
the height Mr. Pearson was wrong in the 
estimation of the Select Committee, for 
in their Report they recommended the 
“Lowering of the wall, and that a plain 
coping should be substituted for the battle- 
mented coping. There is, they might observe, 
no direct evidence that the original wall had 
parapets.” 
But the whole architectural design in 
this wall lay in the parapet and the 
windows ; and if there was not reliable 
evidence forthe existence on the designof 
the former, nor for the size or number or 
shape and distribution of the latter, the 
claim for the design as a restoration he 
said wascompletely destroyed, and all that 
remained, even according to Mr. Pear- 
son, was the fact that they were to have 
anew wall in the same position as an 
old one. That a wall did at one time 
exist in this position was unquestion- 
able; but as to its height there was 
great doubt, and whatever that height 
might have been in comparatively recent 
times there were absolutely no data 
whatever for determining what it was in 
Richard II.’s time. But there was conclu- 
sive evidence given by Mr. Scott, a wit- 
ness brought in support of the design, 
and of Mr. Brock, who had more atten- 
tively studied the indications of the 
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building than any other witness, that 
the wall had not been at any time of 
uniform beight. He was sorry that in 
a matter of this kind, of a highly tech- 
nical character, the Members of the 
House could not be expected to read 
the long evidence that had been brought 
forward. He was satisfied that any Mem- 
bers who did read it could come to no 
other conclusion than that there was no 
evidence at all on which to found any 
restoration of the building ‘‘to the aspect 
which it presented in Richard II.’s time.” 
But while Mr. Pearson professed to re- 
store what there was no data for restor- 
ing, he did not restore features which 
the building undoubtedly did possess at 
whatever date it existed. There did un- 
doubtedly exist, as Mr. Pearson himself 
had pointed out, cross walis, extending 
from the side of the Hall to the but- 
tresses. These he did not restore. Again, 
Sir Christopher Wren’s plan showed that 
a number of fire-places existed in the 
old building which must have had tall 
chimneys rising above the wall heads. 
Neither fire-places nor chimneys were 
shown in Mr. Pearson’s designs. In 
fact, Mr. Pearson “restored” that of 
the existence of which there was no evi- 
dence, and he did not restore that of 
which there was clear evidence. A very 
important fact, bearing on the date of 
the building which at one time existed 
on the site, was that according to the 
evidence of Mr. Stevenson, the accuracy 
of which was in effect admitted by Mr. 
Pearson, the only portion of the cope 
which remained when he inspected the 
old walls was, as shown by its mouldings, 
of later date than Richard II.’s time. He 
had said that there were more data on 
which to found a restoration of the 
building of Henry III. at the North- 
West angle of the wall, than of the build- 
ings of Richard II.’s time. In fact, that 
building was in existence till 1806, and 
a beautiful drawing made by Capon in 
that year, and copied in plate No. 24 of 
the Appendix to the Report, showed its 
character so distinctly that it might 
easily have been reproduced. He 
wished to put strongly before the 
Committee that even had it been pos- 
sible to ascertain the exact nature 
of the buildings of Richard II. and to 
restore them, their restoration would 
not have been desirable when it had 
become impossible to show the buildings 
under conditions at all similar to those 
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under which they had originally existed. 
The Select Committee gave, as one of 
their conclusions, that Richard II.’s 
building was intended to be seen. No 
one had ever questioned that. What 
was questioved was, whether they were 
intended to be seen in an extensive 
view. All medieval work was built 
well and made sightly ; but its designers 
had too much common sense to make 
the side of a building, which was to be 
seen from the kitehen court of a palace, 
of the same architectural character as a 
show front to be seen from a great space 
like Palace Yard. Accordingly, while 
the front facing Palace Yard was made 
dignified and noble with its lofty gable 
and flanking towers, the side was made 
suitable for a front to be viewed from a 
narrow court. It was no doubt sub- 
stantial, well designed, and well built, 
but of a plain character. Much evidence 
had been brought before the Committee 
as to the extent to which buildings ex- 
isted formerly on the West side of West- 
minster Hall. In the first sentence of Mr. 
Pearson’s Report, he said that the Hall 
was originally erected in 1097 by William 
Rufus ‘‘ as the nucleus of an extensive 
arpee which he proposed building.” 

ut a nucleus was a point around which 
matter was to gather; and it was rea- 
sonable to suppose that if this nucleus 
was erected in 1097 a very large num- 
ber of buildings must have gathered 
around it before Richard II.’s time, 
that was nearly 300 years later. Well, 
they had an inventory of Edward III.’s 
time, which showed that even then up- 
wards of 300 buildings connected with 
the Palace had arisen round the Hall. 
Mr. Pearson’s Report mentioned 14 of 
those; but Mr. Pearson thought that 
almost all of them were on the East side 
of the Hall, and he said there was no 
evidence of what existed on the West 
side of the Hall before Henry VIII.’s 
time. But the evidence of the eminent 
archeologists and architects who had 
studied not only Mr. Pearson’s Report, 
but every ancient record of the indica- 
tions of foundations revealed by the 
excavations recently made, showed that 
not only the greater number of the 14 
buildings mentioned by Mr. Pearson, 
but many more of the 100 buildings in 
Edward III.’s inventory, were on the 
West side of the Hall, and that the Hall 
was so densely closed in on that side that 
not more than two of its bays could have 
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been seen from any point so far removed 
from it as St. Margaret Street, and that 
that limited amount could have been 
seen from only one point—namely, the 
opening of the Fish Yard. The right 
hon. Gentleman who was Chairman of 
the Select Committee had spoken dis- 
paragingly of these archeologists; but 
they were gentlemen quite as eminent 
as architects as the witnesses brought in 
support of Mr. Pearson’s designs, while 
they added to their acquirements as 
architects an archwological knowledge 
to which none of the witnesses in sup- 
port of Mr. Pearson could pretend. He 
would point out that not one of Mr. 
Pearson’s witnesses claimed to have any 
knowledge, except from Mr. Pearson’s 
Report, of the state of the buildings 
around the Hall in olden times. Three of 
them admitted that they had not studied 
the question at all; the rest admitted 
that what knowledge they had was de- 
rived from Mr. Pearson’s Report. He 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie) had pointed that out 
during the proceedings of the Select 
Committee, and Mr. Pearson was recalled 
and defended his witnesses by saying 
that they had studied the question be- 
cause they had read his Report. But 
the correctness of his Report was the 
very matter in dispute; and statements 
confessedly based only on the study of 
the Report were absolutely useless for 
establishing its authority. If hon. Mem- 
bers would read the evidence they would 
find that, with the exception of Mr. 
Pearson’s own evidence, the whole 
weight of archeological svidence was 
on one side, and that it conclusively es- 
tablished that the West side of the Hall 
could only be seen in small portions at 
a time and from narrow kitchen courts. 
To reproduce and present a front in- 
tended to be thus seen, even if it could 
be ascertained what it was as a feature 
in a wide view from an extended open 
space, would be a serious mistake and 
violation of the spirit which animated 
medieval architects. Of the architec- 
tural merits of the design he would say 
little. Most hon. Members had seen 
the models recently put up, and could 
form their own judgment of their effect; 
but he would point out that the models 
failed to give a true impression of the 
complete design, because they did not 
show the building which was to project 
from the Hall at its North-West angle. 
Everyone who looked at the West side 
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of Westminster Hall must be satisfied 
that the effect of erecting a two-storied 
building between the buttresses must 
be to shut out to a great extent from view 
the most important architectural features 
which the Hall possessed. Those were 
the row of windows and the flying but- 
tresses. Of those features some of the 
witnesses had spoken in the strongest 
terms of admiration. Mr. Ewan Chris- 
tian spoke of the ‘‘ magnificent series of 
windows,” and Mr. Scott spoke of 
the flying buttresses as being ‘‘the 
most striking part of the whole build- 
ing,” and of what was proposed in 
the designs as to shutting out to a 
large extent the windows from the 
view of anyone standing in St. Margaret 
Street, and even at more distant points. 
Nearly two-thirds, or at least one-half, 
of the windows would be hidden. With 
regard to the flying buttresses, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had already pointed 
out that, while a small portion would 
be visible from the street, a large por- 
tion would actually be buried in the 
proposed buildings, and would appear 
as an unsightly mass coming through 
the ceiling of the upper range of rooms. 
As to the projecting building at the 
North-West angle, the effect of it could 
not be better described than in the 
graphic words of Mr. Barry in his evi- 
dence before the Committee. Mr. Barry 
said— 

“Tt would look extremely insignificant at 
the end of a pile of buildings which begaa with 
the Clock Tower to the extreme East, comes 
down to lofty buildings on the site of New 
Palace Yard, continues as a lofty building to 
the North end of the Hall, and then all of a 
sudden is diminished to a most insignificant 
building at a very important point.”’ 

He would not dwell farther on the ob- 
jections to the architectural effect of the 
proposed buildings; but before sitting 
down he wished to say a few words on 
what was, perhaps, the most important 
matter for consideration—namely, their 
practical utility. He ventured to say 
that, on the score of utility, nothing 
could be said in favour of the designs ; 
and that, he thought, was the strongest 
argument against them. He might re- 
mind the Committee that in the speech 
which the late First Commissioner of 
Works made in support of the designs 
he did not venture to say that the ac- 
commodation to be provided was re- 
quired, or that it would serve any im- 
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portant useful purpose. It could hardly 
be expected that it should if the course 
of procedure were kept in mind. The 
first thing that a Commissioner of Works, 
who proposed to make any addition to a 
great public building, should consider 
was, what were the requirements of the 
Public Service. He had put to several 
of the witnesses—to Mr. Pearson, to 
Mr. Barry, and to a former First Com- 
missioner (Mr. Ayrton)—whether it was 
not usual, before instructing an archi- 
tect to prepare designs, to inform him 
what were the purposes the building 
was intended to serve, and they had all 
answered in the affirmative. Mr. Ayrton 
said— 

**T made it a positive rule that the whole 

exigencies of the Public Service should be the 
thing to be settled before an architect is even 
consulted at all about a building.” 
The Committee would recognize that as 
consistent with common sense. In the 
present case, however, a very different 
course was followed. Mr. Pearson 
said— 

‘*His instructions gave him no indication 
whatever what might be the wish of the Go- 
vernment ; ’’ 
because, as the Chairman put it in his 
question, the Government ‘‘ had not, in 
fact, any wish at the time;”’ and the 
Chairman in his own evidence said— 

“There is a very serious demand which 
could not be met by re-arrangement of the 


rooms already existing under the roof of the 
House.”’ 
And he stated— 

‘*T gave Mr. Pearson the most general in- 
structions. I had at that time no expectation 
that it would be necessary to erect any building 
on the West Front of the Hall.” 


He further said, after stating that Mr. 
Pearson recommended reconstruction or 
the restoration of buildings which he 
supposed had formerly existed between 
the buttresses— 

‘* We then, for the first time, discussed the 
uses to which the galleries and buildings could 
be put.” 

The Chairman had repeated that state- 
ment in his speech that day, and he 
seemed to take credit to himself for 
the way in which he had proceeded. 
He (Mr. Dick-Peddie) ventured to say 
that it was a great failure of duty 
on the part of the First Commissioner 
of Works when the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to the House to defray 
the expenses for carrying out the 
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erection of buildings, the necessity for 
which had never presented itself to his 
mind until the plans were before him. 
No wonder that, proceeding as the right 
hon. Gentleman had done, he had first 
submitted plans which showed, as the 
only accommodation to be provided, a 
carriage stand on the ground floor and 
a long gallery, whose uses were un- 
defined, on the first floor, and then a 
second set of plans showing the space 
on both floors divided into rooms 
for Committees or Commissions. He 
hoped that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Plunket) 
would take the matter into his seri- 
ous consideration, and he could much 
wish that he had applied his own mind 
to the question before submitting this 
Vote to the House of Commons. Well, 
what had been the result of that uncer- 
tainty on the part of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman? They had often 
heard the late Government accused of 
vacillation. He (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had 
no sympathy with those charges; but 
he thought that in this case the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had shown 
very marked vacillation. Now, with re- 
gard to the amount of accommodation 
which the buildings would offer, he 
wished to say a few words upon that 
important point. What amount of ac- 
commodation was the country getting 
for its money? He would not dwell on 
this point at length, as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway had gone fully 
into it. His hon. Friend had spoken of 
the lower range of rooms as cellars. He 
(Mr. Dick- Peddie) would hardly be pre- 
a to characterize them so strongly ; 

ut it was safe to say that, sunk, as 
they would be, below Westminster Hall, 
going to them from the Hall would be, 
as some of the witnesses described it, 
like going down into cellars. West- 
minster Hall was a low building, and 
the entrance to it actually sloped down 
from New Palace Yard ; but these rooms 
were to benineor 10stepslower. That, 
he thought, was an utterly absurd ar- 
rangement. Of the witnesses brought 
in support of Mr. Pearson’s plans, Mr. 
Ewan Christian admitted ‘that he did 
not think the lower rooms could be made 
available,” and Mr. Scott said ‘ they 
would not be suited for anything but 
storage.” Well, those were rooms 
which he did not think the country 
ought to pay £1,500 for. The upper 
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rooms, again, would be very badly 
lighted. They would each have a 
lighting area of 48 square feet; while 
their cubical space was about 11,600 
feet. There would thus be 1 square 
foot of lighting area to 240 cubic 
feet of space. Now, in an ordinary 
London drawing room, the lighting area 
was 1 square foot to about 70 feet of 
eubie space. It was suggested that 
recourse might be had to roof lights, 
But everyone acquainted with lighting 
knew that the most disagreeable mode 
of lighting was a combination of side 
lights and roof lights; and hon. Mem- 
bers had not far to go to prove this, for 
that was the mode of lighting in the 
Grand Committee Room on the same 
floor as this House, and a very dis- 
agreeable room it was. That was not 
the way in which the medieval archi- 
tects, of whose work this professed to 
be a restoration, would have done. 
They would have considered what 
amount of light was needed, and would 
have made the number and size of their 
windows sufficient to provide it. This, 
like many restorations, professed to re- 
produce medieval forms, while their 
authors utterly failed to grasp the spirit 
of the medimval architects. With re- 
gard to the horse shed, he must say a 
few words. It was sunk below the 
level of the Hall, 3 feet 6 inches, and 
was approached by the steep gradients 
his hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
had described. It wasa place of limited 
height, the front of it was to be formed 
by solid piers, with heavy stone arches 
springing from them. The horses of 
Members were to stand there, and it 
was to have a public urinal connected 
with it; while above it was to be the 
large Committee Room which had al- 
ready been described in the debate. 
The effluvia from the horse shed and 
urinal must ascend to this room, and 
no mode of ventilation that could be 
adopted would prevent the evil. Not 
one rational suggestion was made for 
obviating the evil. One witness indeed 
—namely, Mr. Brooks—had the courage 
to suggest ventilation by a fan. He 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie} asked Mr. Brooks 
how the fan was to be driven, and the 
reply was ‘“‘by steam, or gas, or water 
power,” and by that means the witness 
said the air would be exhausted in five 
minutes. He asked the witness whether, 
in that case, there would not be a rush 
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of air into the place to fill the space 
from which air had been extracted by 
the fan, and whether that would not 
involve draughts of air which would be 
injurious to the horses? Mr. Brooks 
admitted that ‘‘it would not be good 
for the horses.” In fact, the plan of 
ventilation was utterly absurd, and, if 
adopted, would kill the horses in a week. 
He thought that to spend the public 
money in the erection of buildings such 
as had been described should be con- 
demned by the Committee, and that no 
additions to this great national building 
should be made, except to meet some 
urgent need, and after every care had 
been taken to make sure that that need 
was met in the best way. The building 
now proposed would be nearly useless, 
and would only be a record of error. 
He need not say that he found it no 
agreeable duty to oppose the carrying 
out of these plans, as he had done. 
For Mr. Pearson he had the greatest 
respect. As an ecclesiastical architect, 
he was second to none in the profession ; 
but for a building of the kind proposed 
he (Mr. Dick-Peddie) could not admit 
that he was the best fitted. One other 
matter only he must refer to. The 
Chairman of the Select Committee had 
been strongly censured by the hon. 
Member for Galway, for the way in 
which he had treated the witnesses who 
gave evidence against the designs of 
Mr. Pearson. He (Mr. Dick-Peddie) 
was not inclined to endorse all that his 
hon. Friend had said; but he was sorry 
to say that he was not surprised to hear 
the charge. The right hon. Gentleman 
had defended himself by saying that he 
was acting in two capacities—first as 
Chairman of the Committee; and, 
second, as the person responsible for 
the plans, he having been First Com- 
missioner when they were prepared. 
He (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had yet to learn, 
however, that the fact of a Chairman’s 
filling a dual, or even a triple capacity, 
was any justification for treating wit- 
nesses otherwise than with courtesy. 
He was sorry to have to refer to this 
matter. But he felt it due to some of 
the witnesses to do so. The right hon. 
Gentleman constantly, in the Com- 
mittee, made invidious comparisons be- 
tween Mr. Pearson’s witnesses and 
those who had given evidence against 
the plans. Now, he ventured to say 
that the latter witnesses were, as archi- 
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tects, quite as eminent as those whom 
Mr. Pearson had brought, while, as 
archeologists, they possessed eminence 
and qualifications which no witness on 
the other side, except Mr. Pearson him- 
self, could pretend to. The way in 
which the witnesses had been treated 
had had a bad effect on the inquiry. 
It was an easy matter for any architect 
to bring forward five or six friends to 
give evidence in favour of his plans; 
it was a very different thing to find wit- 
nesses to oppose them, for professional 
men were naturally averse to criticize 
the plans of a professional brother, 
knowing how liable they became to 
invidious remarks. The way in which 
several of the witnesses had been treated 
had prevented other eminent architects 
from coming forward. He had tothank 
the Committee for their kind indulgence, 
and he ventured to express the hope 
that, even now, they would decline to 
grant the Vote asked. 

Tne SECRETARY to tar TREA- 
SURY (Sir Heyry Horranp) said, he 
did not desire to stand between the 
Committee and those who were more 
competent than he was to address them 
on this question. He wished to riseearly 
in the discussion, because he wanted to 
say that he should speak only as a 
Member of the Committee, and not as 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) seemed to think he 
would address the Committee in an 
official capacity; but he would point 
out that he had nothing more to do 
with this Vote than any other Momber 
of the Committee. The hon. Member 
for Galway had spoken of him as pos- 
sessed of a judicial mind; but, whether 
that was so or not, he had never laid 
any claim to the possession of taste. He 
always bore in mind Pope’s lines— 
“What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to 

waste ? 

Some demon whispered,‘ Visto, have a taste.’’’ 
He only wanted to state on what prin- 
ciple, rightly or wrongly, he approved 
of the plan before them. Certainly, 
he had entered the Committee with no 
feeling one way or the other; and 
while bearing his testimony to the zeal, 
ability, and knowledge of Mr. Pearson, 
he desired to bear a no less willing tes- 
timony to the ability and knowledge of 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie). In fact, the hon. Gen- 
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tleman’s Report, which had been most 
carefully prepared, had formed the sub- 
ject-matter of the speeches of the hon. 

ember for Galway, and of the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock himself; and 
he should be surprised if it were not 
made the subject of reference by subse- 
quent speakers, because it embraced, in 
his opinion, every point in connection 
with the subject. However, after care- 
ful consideration, that Report had been 
rejected by the Committee—not unani- 
mously, because there was one other 
Member, but only one, who voted with 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock. He 
did not propose now to go into the de- 
tails of the subject; but he believed 
that, on the whole, the plan which had 
been adopted was the best. What other 

lan had the Committee before them ? 

hey had the proposal of the revival 
of Sir Charles Barry’s plan; but he 
thought it would be admitted that Par- 
liament had distinctly put an end to any 
revival of that plan. Although it might 
not be absolutely necessary to carry out 
that plan that St. Margaret’s Church 
should be removed, yet the modified 
pe brought before the Committee by 

is son, Mr. Barry, were extremely awk- 
ward in appearance, the front being 
rounded off in a very unpleasant way, 
and he believed that no Member of the 
Committee approved that plan. Then 
there was the plan of the wood and 
plaster gallery, which he was not sur- 
prised had been dropped in this debate. 
The hon. Member for Kilmarnock had 
said nothing in his speech with respect 
to that gallery. [Mr. Dickx-Peppre: I 
never was in favour of it.] Of course, 
if the hon. Gentleman was not in favour 
of it, he withdrew the observation so 
far as he was concerned; but some of 
the witnesses brought forward by the 
hon. Member had declared in favour of 
it. Then, as to the third plan before 
the Committee, that was again, of course, 
a matter of taste—it was to repair the 
buttresses; in other words, to rebuild 
them, as they were so grievously out of 
repair, and to lay down grass. But the 
hon. Member for Galway had thrown 
out some further suggestion that there 
should be a modest structure of glass 
and iron for cabs and horses. He pre- 
sumed the hon. Gentleman did not mean 
that that should be anywhere near West- 
minster Hall. {Mr. Mrroenert Henry: 


No. On the other side of the Yard. | 
Sir Henry Holland 
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Service Estimates. 
Those, then, were the three plans be- 
fore the Committee, and certainly he 
did not intend to set himself up as an 
absolute judge of their respective merits ; 
but, as far as he could see, the Com- 
mittee were right in choosing the plan 
which had been most carefully worked 
out by a gentleman thoroughly com- 
petent, and which was approved by the 
most able architects. He did not want 
to say anything against what had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Galway 
upon that subject ; but he thought no 
one, after reading the evidence, would 
dispute that the leading arehitects had 
approved Mr. Pearson’s plan. He would 
now refer to one or two of the points 
which had been brought forward against 
the plan. It was said that it would make 
the Hall very dark, and that was one of 
the reasons which had made him desire 
to see the height of the new buildings 
somewhat lowered; and he had himself 
introduced the Amendments in the draft 
Report which gave effect to that view, 
and which were adopted by the Com- 
mittee. As the matter now stood, he 
very much questioned whether there 
would be any serious darkness to com- 
plain of. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: They 
block up one window absolutely. 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY said, that was so; but he was 
afraid that would be the case under any 
plan, as it would be necessary in order to 
finish the North side of the Tower over- 
looking the proposed cloister. It had 
been said that according to this plan 
the Richard II. windows would be shut 
out. He was of opinion that the plan 
originally proposed did shut them out 
too much; but it must be remembered 
that very eminent architects, who were 
very anxious that the upper parts of the 
windows should be seen, were by no 
means desirous of having the lower part 
visible, It was desirable, in their opi- 
nion, to have this lower part hidden, 
because the windows were too short ; and 
if that part were not hidden the defect 
would be shown. There was, therefore, 
no reason for the Committee to guard 
against the hiding of the lower parts of 
the windows. A very considerable por- 
tion of the windows would be seen accord- 
ing to the amended plan. Then there 
was the question of the steps into the 
Hall. That matter had been carefully 
considered, and it had been decided that 
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there should be no steps such as hereto- 
fore had existed, and which had always 
been a great blot on the beauty of the 
Hall. The steps, if it was necessary to 
have them at all, would be in one corner 
by the sideof thedoor. As to the building 
which would go at right angles from the 
wall, he admitted it would not be a very 
pleasant thing to have horses under the 
room in which Gentlemen were to meet 
for conferences, or for other purposes; 
but it must be remembered tbat there 
would be no horses there until 4 o’clock. 
Members did not come down on horse- 
back before that hour, by which time all 
conferences would have ceased. He did 
not, therefore, anticipate that the use to 
which it was proposed to put this part of 
the building would be of any inconve- 
nience to hon. Members who had to 
make use of those rooms. It was not 
yet definitely arranged that the rooms 
would be used for the holding of con- 
ferences. True, they might be used for 
that purpose ; but it was not necessary 
that they should be. And that brought 
him to his last point—namely, the resto- 
ration question, which had been treated 
bysomeasoneof importance. He, for one, 
as a Member of the Committee, had not 
attached great importance to it. If the 
plans submitted were consistent—not as 
a pure and simple restoration, but con- 
sistent with what it was possible West- 
minster Hall had been in the old days— 
he was prepared to adopt it. He was 
prepared to adopt it, though it was not 
a restoration. He had put aside the 
question of absolute restoration in con- 
sidering the case; and he was satisfied 
if the proposed building was in general 
harmony with the simple grandeur of 
the Hali. He was obliged to the Com- 
mittee for having listened to him, al- 
though he felt he was not dealing fully 
with the points hon. Gentlemen had 
raised in their speeches. He had en- 
deavoured to deal with these points when 
the subject was under the consideration 
of the Select Committee. He had had 
constant discussions with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) 
on those subjects; but, seeing that that 
hon. Gentleman’s Report had been over- 
ruled, the Committee would not desire 
to hear him (Sir Henry Holland) go 
into the matter again. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH declared that, 
from the leisurely way in which they 
had proceeded that day, it would scarcely 
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be credited by a stranger that they had 
arrived at the last few hours of an ex- 
piring Parliament. He was of opinion 
that a question of this character, instead 
of suffering by delay, would benefit by 
it. Delay would prove that Parliament 
had been wise, seeing that there were 
such wide differences of opinion on the 
subject, in hesitating and taking time for 
consideration. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Galway County (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had pointed out that there would 
shortly be a new Parliament, sent there 
by a very different electorate to that 
they had had in the past. There was 
great force in the observation ; and the 
Committee would be acting wisely, he 
thought, in leaving the whole subject to 
be dealt with by the new Parliament, 
according to the conditions and exigen- : 
cies which might be found to exist in 
connection with it. The question might 
wear a very different aspect in the future, 
and the tendency of the House and the 
requirements of the building might be 
very different to what they had been in 
the past. Hon. Members might not be 
disposed to perform their duties in the 
somewhat leisurely way in which many 
hon. Members had performed them in 
the present and in past Parliaments. 
For his own part, he was not going to 
attempt to settle the difference between 
the two opposing schools on the ques- 
tion of the restoration of Westminster 
Hall. He would only venture to say 
that he hoped the utilitarian question 
would not be lost sight of. His own 
opinion was, from the proposals which 
were before the Committee, and the 
plans which had been submitted to them, 
that they were really damaging the work 
they had in hand by a slavish adherence 
to some medieval notions. The first 
question for them to decide was what 
could really be done on this site, bear- 
ing in mind the desirability of having 
harmony of design, as far as possible, 
between the new and the old buildings ; 
but the main question for the moment 
was whether an increase in the accom- 
modation of the House of Commons or 
of the other House of Parliament was 
required. If it was not, he maintained 
that there was no hurry, and there could 
not be any hurry for pushing forward 
the question. He wished to give his 
right hon. Friend the late First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
credit—and he thought the right hon. 
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Gentleman deserved a t deal of 
credit — for the sonal: wanted in 
which he had carried out most of the 
work with which he had been intrusted 
in connection with the Office he had 
held. The right hon. Gentleman had 
immense ability; and he sed an- 
other quality, which, if it were rightly 
directed, was invaluable to a Minister 
in his position—that was to say, he 
liked to succeed. But the right hon. 
Gentleman must excuse him for saying 
that in this manner he had been like 
one of the ships of Her Majesty’s Fleet 
—his steering apparatus had been out 
of order. The right hon. Gentleman 
had admitted before the Select Com- 
mittee that he had a difficult function 
to discharge, in being himself a most 
ardent advocate of one of the schemes 
before the Committee, so that it was 
almost impossible for him, with his zeal 
for something to be done, to sail with 
an even keel; and he (Mr. Illingworth) 
thought there might be some little foun- 
dation for the complaint made by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), and noticed to some extent by 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie). He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman altogether; his 
zeal had probably led him a little be- 
yond what some hon. Gentlemen would 
wish him to go. But the point was a 
small one, and he (Mr. Illingworth) 
would not dwell on it further. He did 
maintain, however, that there was no 
haste for the settlement of this question 
as it was now presented to the House 
of Commons. As to the danger of the 
stone decaying in the winter if the settle- 
ment of the question were deferred to 
next Session, he thought that, seeing 
that the stone had been where it was 
for centuries, and had now been ex- 
posed for a considerable period, they 
might put that consideration aside. He 
could not believe that any real, sub- 
stantial harm would be done to the 
Norman masonry if Parliament should 
take another year, or even two years, 
before coming to a final decision on the 
matter. He was satisfied of this—that, 
as far as the utility of the buildings 
proposed was concerned, a strong case 
could not be made out for the plan be- 
fore the Committee. In the first place, 
his right hon. Friend—as they had been 
already reminded—with regard to one 


important matter connected with this | 
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subject—namely, the question of addi- 
tional accommodation for Committee 
Rooms, had not thought it worth while, 
in the strengthening of his case, to say 
one word as to that in his very able 
speech. As far as the other buildings 
were concerned, there did not seem to 
be any call for them whatever. In fact, 
it seemed very uncertain what use the 
rooms could be put to if really built. 
Considering the enormous amount of 
work Parliament had on its hands, the 
expenditure the country was involved 
in, and the altered circumstances in 
which the new House of Commons 
would come together, he, for his own 
part, should rejoice if the Vote were 
to be delayed for another year, and 
if the responsibility and work to be un- 
dertaken in sanctioning the plans and 
designs were left over to the new House 
of Commons when it should be elected. 
Of course, this question was to be looked 
at from many different standpoints. 
He, for one, looked at it from a utili- 
tarian point of view. He considered 
they were paying a very poor compli- 
ment to the men who originally built 
this magnificent building— Westminster 
Hall—if they assumed that they did it 
for the mere sake of appearance. It 
was one of the most capacious rooms in 
the world, and it was manifestly one in 
which utility had been first considered 
by those who built it. When it was re- 
membered that the carrying out of the 
proposal before the Committee might 
necessitate the sinking of the floor, that 
it would give them an imperfectly 
lighted range of rooms, that care had 
not been taken to arrange for warming 
the building, and that with regard to 
ventilation the frivolous proposal was 
made that they should have a fan 
worked in connection with the rooms in 
consequence of the use the cloister 
would be put to, and to prevent un- 
pleasant odours annoying anyone up- 
stairs, he thought the House of Com- 
mons would be justified in hesitating 
before deciding the matter that Session. 
It was only due to the new First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) that 
he should have time to consider the 
matter on his own responsibility. He 
(Mr. Illingworth) did not contend that 
all wisdom rested with the Liberal 
Party, and he should be glad to see a 
manifestation of it from the other side ; 
and from no hon. Gentleman would he 
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expect such manifestation with more 
confidence than from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who now represented 
the Office of Works, and who, pre- 
sumably, expected that he and his 
Friends would have to carry out this 
work. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
should take up as little of the time of 
the Committee as possible; but still 
this was a question upon which he 
would not be doing his duty to his own 
convictions—having taken great interest 
in the matter, and having, certainly, 
gone far to make up the average of the 
Members, whoever they might be, who 
had sat very continuously on the Com- 
mittee—if he did not take part in the 
debate. The difficulty he had expe- 
rienced in dealing with this question 
was, that he had to deal with Gentlemen 
who, no doubt, from most honourable 
and enlightened motives, had followed 
the rule of the well-known and time- 
honoured game—a game, no doubt, well 
known to hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, called ‘‘thimble- 
rig.” He could not find out under 
which thimble the pea was. Some Gen- 
tlemen, like the hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) got up and 
fell very heavily upon Mr. Pearson be- 
cause he was not archeological enough. 
The hon. Member for Kilmarnock was 
followed hy the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, whose complaint against Mr. 
Pearson was, his aversion to such me- 
dizeval matters as the architect pur- 
veyed. The hon. Member was practical. 
Now, whether Mr. Pearson was too 
archeological or too practical was a 
matter upon which his (Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s) mind had been in a state of con- 
fusion and flux ever since he came into 
the House. He had heard this gentle- 
man attacked with much vigour on one 
or on other of the two points mentioned ; 
and, if he remembered rightly, one hon. 
Member had attacked him on_ both. 
That being the case, what were they 
called upon to decide? Here was West- 
minster Hall stripped naked, and 
ashamed by an act of most righteous 
judgment on the part of the then au- 
thorities who had pulled down—and he 
was glad to find that amongst the many 
differences of opinion which had been 
exhibited that day all were at one on 
this question —those most hideous build- 
ings, the old Law Courts. They had to 
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be pulled down. [“ No, no!”] Well, 
at any rate, they were pulled down, and 
Westminster Hall was left as they saw 
it now ; and whether the Estimates were 
in one state or another, whether they 
were at war or peace, every man with 
taste and common sense must see that 
it would be a national disgrace to leave 
that West Front of Westminster Hall in 
its present condition one day more than 
wasabsolutely necessary. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), 
with that bright imagination which they 
knew was the heritage of the Hibernian 
race whom he represented—and it was of 
the hon. Member’s official Hibernianism 
and, consequently, of his official repre- 
sentative imagination that he spoke— 
had declared that until the Old Law 
Courts were pulled down nobody knew 
of the existence of the flying buttresses. 
That was not the fact. Possibly he 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) had been excep- 
tionally placed; but he had known of 
and had seen the flying buttresses, or at 
least one or two of them, from the win- 
dows of the official residence of one of 
the most respected officers of the House. 
Everyone who had been able to look at 
the back of the Law Courts knew that 
those buttresses existed. The point, 
therefore, the hon. Member for Galway 
had attempted to make out of this 
alarming discovery of these flying but- 
tresses was due to the hon. Member’s 
own bright imagination. No doubt the 
discovery of the Norman wall, in its 
present condition, was a new matter. 
That wall, with its untouched face, was 
a discovery of great importance, and 
one that, of course, modified, or ought 
to have modified, the plans. The hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
had said—‘*‘ Why not put off the thing 
for a year? This wall, which had existed 
for centuries, can wait a year more, and 
will take no harm.” But how had it 
existed for centuries? Why, because it 
was well built up and keptair-tight, water- 
tight, eye-tight, and tight allround. If 
it were now allowed to remain open for 
even a year to the atmosphere and the 
weather, in time an effect might be pro- 
duced upon it which by no possibility 
could ever be repaired. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
had complained that the plan submitted 
to the Committee would have the effect 
of partially hiding the flying buttresses; 
but if the hon. Member had studied 
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well—as no doubt he did study well— 
the full-sized model that was on exhi- 
bition a few weeks or months ago, and 
if, now, he would look at the pictures 
in the Blue Book, he would see that no 
~ at all of the flying buttresses would 
shut up. They would be all open and 
exposed to the day. To say that the 
flying buttresses would be hidden was 
a thing of which the very simplest test 
of evidence would prove the unwarrant- 
ableness. The hon. Member had grown 
pathetic when he had touched upon the 
question of the amount of light which 
would be built out of Westmiuster Hall 
by the cloister. There, again, he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) joined issue with the 
hon. Member, and declared that it would 
only be an infinitesimal amount of light 
which would be shut out, if any at all. 
Then the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie), essaying even a 
bolder flight, had poured much ridicule 
and contempt on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late First Commissioner of 
Works and Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), for saying that there 
would be two doors leading into the 
building which stood at right angles. 
He (Mr. Beresford Hope) had been 
rather surprised at the hon. Gentle- 
man’s assertion, for he could not credit 
it that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works would 
make a statement without knowing 
what he was talking about; but, upon 
this matter, he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
had looked into the Blue Book. He 
had there found two or three plans 
giving the ground and other floors, and 
of course a ground floor plan did not 
represent doors leading into rooms 
on the stairs above; but if the hon. 
Member had had the patience— and 
it would not have been a very long 
or onerous task—to look on as far as 
plan number six he would there have 
seen in the Blue Book the two doors, 
one at the end and the other out in the 
turret. Therefore, the hon. Member’s 
charge fell entirely to the ground. But, 
of course, the way in which the ques- 
tion was presented to the Committee, 
who were anxious to follow out the 
question modestly and industriously, 
prevented them from being able to do 
so. With regard to the rooms, if an 
hon. Member ventured to make a pro- 
as to the use to which the rooms 
should be put, he was held for ever 
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afterwards to have laid down an un- 
alterable opinion that that was the par- 
ticular use to which the rooms should be 
put. If at any time he should see 
reason to modify his view he was at 
once charged with vacillation and 
double-dealing. That was the complaint 
made against a Memberif, in the course 
of his investigation, he saw something 
better, and had sufficient common sense, 
when he had made up his mind 
to something better, not to stick to 
what he now thought something worse. 
And so the subject of the use to which 
these three or four rooms in the cloister 
should be put was made matter of con- 
tention, and for bringing charges of 
vacillation and double-dealing to an ex- 
tent which he would have thought men 
of common sense would have been 
ashamed of. The first thing the Select 
Committee had looked to had been the 
preservation of Westminster Hal] and 
the safeguarding of the flying but- 
tresses; and, no doubt, if the House 
succeeded in that object—nodoubt, if the 
safety of Westminster Hall and the safe- 
guarding of the flying buttresses were 
secured by pleasant architectural im- 
provements—they would be able to finda 
use for the rooms. The rooms would be 
40 feet long and 20 feet broad, and of 
good height. They would be very use- 
ful, but there was no practical purpose 
in connection with the House to which 
they could be applied at present. The 
House had no immediate use for them. 
They might be found useful for confer- 
ences and for Members to see their con- 
stituents in; but, such as they were, 
there was great probability that they 
might be wanted some time; and from a 
practical point of view they would not 
be unworthy of the adoption of the 
House as additional space. There they 
were ; rooms available for something or 
other. They might be called Com- 
mittee Rooms. ‘‘Committee Room” 
was an easy and a comprehensive term, 
and one generally adopted to describe 
rooms used in the Houses of Parliament. 
The room which would leave West- 
minster Hall at right angles had been 
much discussed, and when it had been 
mentioned in connection with Grand 
Committees, ‘‘ Grand Committees ” had 
been made fun of. But who had ever 
said that this was to be a Grand Com- 
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without a Grand Committee to put into 
it; and he did not think that the House 
by its action that Session was so ena- 
moured of Grand Committees that any- 
one could say there was ever likely to 
be a Grand Committee to put into this 
room. If they had another Grand Com- 
mittee appointed in addition to the two 
they had already, then it would be time 
enough to consider whether or not this 
room—with its two doors at two ends, 
and not with its one door at one end— 
could be made available. If not used 
for a Grand Committee, it might be, as 
had been pointed out, utilized for con- 
ferences or some other purpose. No 
doubt the hon. Members for Kilmarnock 
and Bradford, or any other Members, 
desired at times to meet their consti- 
tuents, and no doubt their constituents 
might at times desire to meet Repre- 
sentatives so well educated upon all 
political questions and so capable of 
giving an opinion. It was said 
there was to be no fire-place in this 
room. One hon. Gentleman—he thought 
it was the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
—had drawn a touching picture of the 
men of the olden time who made real 
substantial fire-places, and the men of 
the present day who could not properly 
supply these conveniences. The only 
flaw in the indictment was that Mr. 
Pearson did arrange for fire-places in 
his designs, not on the model of ancient 
fire-places it was true, but with the ad- 
vantage of a great knowledge of the 
chemistry of air and smoke, which 
builders and architects in medieval 
times had not the least idea of. Mr. 
Pearson’s scientific knowledge enabled 
him to adapt his fire-places and chim- 
neys to the space at his command. The 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock had dwelt 
very much on the evidence of Mr. Brock, 
who had come forward with a theory of 
his own, so far as he (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) could make out, which was un- 
supported by anyone else. Now, he 
gladly admitted Mr. Brock’serudition, in- 
dustry, and antiquarian ability ; but this 
gentleman was not to be put forward as 
a man who had only to speak for them 
to fall down. Some hon. Members 
would kill Mr. Pearson’s plan because 
it was not archeological enough, whilst 
others would kill it because it was too 
archeological. Mr. Pearson’s proposal 
was in the true spirit of archeology. It 
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could not be absolutely restored, seeing 
that all evidence of what the building 
originally was had perished ; but it did 
take up in a generous spirit the general 
form and outline of the old buildings, 
and give something which in itself and 
in its general outline gave a broad idea, 
a pleasant and complete whole. If 
they were to do nothing until they 
knew what building had stood on this 
site in the time or Richard Il. they 
would never do anything at all. If 
they waited until they could reproduce 
the whole thing the building would re- 
main in the condition in which it was at 
the present moment for ever. It would 
be like the old book of illustrations of 
costumes which gave the dresses of every 
country till it reached England, which 
appeared in the shape of a man stark 
naked, with some bundles of cloth 
under his arm, unable to decide which 
pattern he would prefer. They had a 
man who was prepared to carry out 
the building, who was determined to 
take it up on general lines and give a 
broad idea of what the structure miglit 
have been, and that the Committee were 
asked to adopt. If it were a very ex- 
travagant idea which would cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, like Sir 
Charles Barry’s plan, then he would 
say—‘‘ Have nothing to do with it.” 
But what would Mr. Pearson’s plan 
cost ? Here he would say that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had not dealt quite 
fairly with their figures. What made u 

the £35,000 ? Why, it was partly ask 

for in respect of the two towers at the 
entrance to Westminster Hall, which, 
whether they added to the beauty of the 
Hall or not, were not at present to be 
constructed—a circumstance which some 
people might regret from a merely 
artistie point of view. He might be 
one of those people himself. He was 
quite satisfied that from a utilitarian 
and practical point of view that part of 
the work might be postponed, and ought 
to be postponed. That would diminish 
the expense very largely. Another part 
of the expenditure had reference to 
what must be done, whether any plan 
was adopted, or no plan was adopted; 
and that was the repairing and com- 
pleting of the ragged corner of the 
building near St. Stephen’s Porch—the 
building thrown open by the demolition 
of the old Law Courts. Hon. Members 
would, therefore, see that one part of the 
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work was not to be done, and that an- 
other might or might not, but was quite 
independent of the proposed cloister; 
and in this way the cost was reduced to 
about £10,000. This would be, for the 
magnitude of the work, a most cheap 
undertaking, and he would strongly re- 
commend it to the Committee. What 
would its effect be? Everyone who had 
studied archeological effect would know 
very well that, with all the magnificence 
and grandeur of the Palace, its fault was 
that it was too regular. Its architecture 
had not the light and shade, the ad- 
vances and recesses, of true Gothic work. 
In the proposed new building they 
would gain that. The westerly building, 
with its different heights, would give 
a lightness, and life, and vigour to 
Barry’s great pile which nothing else 
could do. On these grounds the plan of 
Mr. Pearson was recommended to the 
Committee. He maintained that the 
objections were frivolous, because they 
were inconsistent, because they killed 
each other. The expense would not be 
great, looking at the character of the 
undertaking; and if the present wretched 
ruin were left in the condition in which 
it was at that moment it would get worse 
and worse. As to leaving the work to 
the new Parliament, he heard a great 
deal about the new Parliament ; and his 
opinion was that although in some re- 
spects it might be better or worse than 
the present Parliament, at any rate with 
regard to the considerations hon. Mem- 
bers had now to deal with, it would be 
the same sort of Parliament as that of 
to-day. He thought the plea for delay 
was based on insufficient grounds, and 
hoped that the Committee would pass 
the Vote. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, that in the few 
words he proposed to address to the 
Committee he would not touch the sub- 
ject from either an architectural or 
archeological point of view, but would 
simply approach it from what he con- 
sidered to be a practical business point 
of view. He had no intention of saying 
anything against Mr. Pearson, or his 
design, or the designs of any of the 
other architects ; but he was one of those 
who felt that it was not necessary in the 
year 1885 to ask what was the intention 
of an architect 800 ago when he de- 
signed a building, the accommodation 
in which, for the purposes of the present 
day, they were considering. Now, the 
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right hon. Gentleman the last First 
Commissioner of Works but one (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) stated in his speech that 
immediately the old buildings that sur- 
rounded Westminster Hall were pulled 
down he endeavoured to ascertain who 
was the best architect for the purpose 
of restoration, and that he had selected 
Mr. Pearson. He had said he had 
given no instructions and no hints as to 
what should be done. Well, that was 
the complaint he (Mr. Causton) had to 
make, looking at the matter from a 
practical point of view. When they 
considered that the Westminster side 
of Westminster Hall was the only space 
available for the enlargement of the 
Palace, it would be folly to appropriate 
it until that matter had been fully con- 
sidered. As to the best plan by which 
they could make use of that space for 
Parliamentary purposes, he contended 
that the proper course to have adopted 
would have been when that space was 
cleared to have consulted some autho- 
rities here, if not the House generally, 
saying—‘‘ Here is a space available now 
for the use of Parliament; in what way 
can we best utilize it?” But, instead 
of that, an architect was sent for who, 
no doubt, was a man of great ability, 
and he was told to propose plans suit- 
able for the elevation. He (Mr. Causton) 
thought that was a wrong course to 
have adopted. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they had the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late First Com- 
missioner of Works in the Report, when 
he stated 

* That, according to his view, there was no 
very serious demand for increased accommoda- 
tion in the Houses of Parliament which could 
not be met by the arrangements already ex- 
isting under the Rules of the House,” 
he (Mr. Causton), for one, should cer- 
tainly be disposed to disagree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. Holding this 
view, the right hon. Gentleman presented 
a Report which the Committee adopted 
-—in which he stated that several rooms 
would be conveniently situated in that 
new building for conference rooms, or 
deputation rooms, for Members or Minis- 
ters, or would be useful for Royal Com- 
missions, or, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man who last spoke declared, would be 
useful for ‘something or other.” He 
(Mr. Causton) did not think that was at 
all the way to approach a subject of this 
kind; and, for his own part, he would 
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earnestly wish the Committee to adopt 
the view suggested by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth), who had said he desired that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
now filled the position of First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) would 
have an opportunity of looking into that 
matter for himself. They had heard the 
criticism of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie), and he thought he had put it 
perfectly clearly to the Committee—al- 
though if he had not made it clear to the 
Committee the Report of the Committee 
did so—that the question of restoration 
had been thoroughly disposed of. ‘The 
Committee in their Report said that 
much of the evidence before them had 
tended to show that they could not go 
beyond conjecture as to the building 
which previously existed on the vacant 
site, and that much had been directed 
to criticism of Mr. Pearson’s plan which 
they considered to be wrongly described 
as “restoration,” on this ground— 
namely, that the form of the windows in 
the gallery was conjectural. Mr. Pear- 
son himself had fully admitted that— 
that the windows in the Hall were not a 
restoration of what existed in the time 
of Henry III. He(Mr. Causton) thought 
they had disposed of the arguments of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who were 
anxious that the building should be re- 
stored in the form in which the architect 
800 years ago originally built it. It 
appeared to him that the real wants of 
the House had not been considered by 
the Committee. In fact, the right hon. 
Gentleman had never for a moment sug- 
gested that anyone was called before the 
Committee to say what the requirements 
of the House were. And then the right 
hon. Gentleman rebuked them for that. 
He took it that as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee it was the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to lead up to such an inquiry 
if he thought it necessary; but it ap- 

ared from the evidence before the 

ouse that that point had never been 
attended to at all. He (Mr. Causton) 
thought, for his own part, that the ques- 
tion could stand over for another year. 
That which was necessary to protect the 
walls could be done. They heard the 
statement made last year that the walls 
would be considerably damaged if they 
were allowed to remain open and unpro- 
tected last winter. The building was 
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not erected, and yet he had not heard to- 
day that any damage had been caused 
by that ee As to the plans of 
Sir Charles Barry, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the opposition to the 
Vote to-day was divided into two classes 
—namely, those who were in favour of 
the plan of the late Sir Charles Barry 
being adopted, and those who looked 
upon the matter from an archeological 
point of view. For his part he thought 
it would be undesirable that Sir Charles 
Barry’s designs, or any other architect’s 
plans, should be adopted, unless the 
buildings erected were suitable for the 
purposes of Parliament, and all they 
were asking now was that the matter 
should be postponed. He was sure that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), who had 
moved the Amendment, would be quite 
willing to adopt the suggestion that the 
matter should be left over for another 
year. Inthe meantime he hoped that 
an inquiry would take place as to what 
their requirements were. As to the ex- 
pense of Sir Charles Barry’s plan, the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that it 
would be atleast £500,000 ; but he must 
understand that that was for the com- 
plete building—to finish the whole 
square court-yard. But there was no 
occasion to carry out the full plan. The 
plans that were now to be seen in the 
Tea Room of the House showed that 
that was unnecessary; but, at the same 
time, he was not there that day to 
advocate the plans of any architects. 
All he would say was—‘‘ Do not, for 
the sake of archeological or architec- 
tural effect, put up what he believed 
would be thoroughly useless build- 
ings, containing rooms which had not 
been corsidered with regard to any 
object of utility, but which, according to 
a right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), could bo used for 
‘some purpose or other.’”” He hoped 
the Committee would not allow the Vote 
to be carried that day, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had . 
charge of the Committee would see what 
the feeling of the Committee really was, 
and would not endeavour, with the 
assistance of the Government Bench, to 
drive the Report of the Committee 
through Parliament in a manner which 
he thought would be greatly opposed to 
the feelings of a large majority of the 
House, 
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he was very much afraid that he must 
follow the lead of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie), and endeavour, at all events, 
to bring about a postponement of the 
Vote for this expenditure for some time 
to come. He would state his reasons for 
taking that course in as few words as 
possible. His first objection to the 
plan before the Committee was that, 
as a matter of fact, it was no restoration 
at all. It was an invention of Mr. 
Pearson’s which, on the face of it, did 
not pretend to be an absolute attempt to 
reproduce the work of old times. His 
right hon. Friend below him (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) had, however, gone so fully 
into this question that there was no ne- 
cessity for him to deal with it any fur- 
ther. His general objections had been, 
to a certain extent, stated by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had addressed the Com- 
mittee previously, the point being this— 
that the plan was, after all, nothing 
but a piece of patchwork. It never 
could be satisfactory in its general re- 
sults, and would preclude the possibility 
at some future time of work being done 
which would make complete the Palace 
of Westminster in the manner in which 
the architect had originally contemplated 
its completion. But, passing by his 
general objection, he came to the par- 
ticular one he desired to press on the 
Committee—namely, that of all men in 
the world Mr. Pearson was the last one 
who ought to be called on to carry a 
restoration of this kind. He quite ac- 
cepted the idea of his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland). They all knew that taste 
differed very widely in different indi- 
viduals, some saying that a certain thing 
was good, others that it was bad. There 
was no definition for ‘‘taste.” But he 
could say, and he thought they were en- 
titled to say, that the tasteof the Ancient 
Masters was a thing they ought to fol- 
low—not invariably, perhaps, but as a 
rule. Well, then, as to Mr. Pearson, 
however good an architect he might be, 
however ingenious and original, he was, 
judging from his public work, one of 
those who entirely discarded the prin- 
ciples which he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) insisted on. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had 
spoken of Mr. Pearson’s plan as havin 

the unanimous assent of all who ha 
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been consulted on the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman had done him (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) the honour to con- 
sult him, though, admittedly, his opinion 
was of small value. What he had said 
to the right hon. Gentleman was this, 
‘If we employ Mr. Pearson we shall 
get into a mess at the end.’ All the 
architects referred to—that was to say, 
Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Blomfield, Mr. 
Scott, and the rest—all had a scheme of 
their own which they, no doubt, thought 
better than the Old Masters; and it was 
because of this that he did not believe 
in them, and did not think that their 
opinions deserved weight. But he 
would not confine himself to theory— 
he would bring a few examples before 
the Committee toillustrate his meaning, 
and bear out entirely the position he 
assumed. Let them take the case of the 
two towers in Mr. Pearson’s plan, which, 
he understood, were not to be at the 
present moment erected. Look at the 
picture! Did anyone ever see towers 
produced by medieval architects of the 
perpendicular period anything like 
these ? They were opposed to the ideas 
of the great architects not only of the 
15th century, but of the 14th and the 
13th. Architects in those days had great 
ideas of uniformity. If hon. Gentlemen 
disputed that let them go across the 
road and look at Westminster Abbey. 
Whoever saw a tower of the 14th or 
15th century with one pinnacle longer 
than the other. It looked like a donkey 
with one ear longer than the other. 
The old architects used to in 
for uniformity; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock, he was sure, 
would support him in that assertion. 
Another example of Mr. Pearson’s work 
was to be seen in the piece of patchwork 
in Little Dean’s Yard. He had abso- 
lutely spoiled the building. Let hon. 
Gentlemen look at the facade it was pro- 
posed to erect under this Vote. On the 
one side they would have an over- 
powering building, on the East there 
was the structure which was now to be 
seen, and on the West there would be a 
small building which would have no cor- 
respondence whatever with the rest. 
Then they came to Westminster Hall. 
Had anyone who was a believer in the 
Old Masters, and who knew anything 
about their staircases, ever heard 
of staircases being erected in such a 
place as Westminster Hall? They 
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would spoil the grand appearance of the 
area of the Hall. They would be eight 
or 10 feet in height, and would extend 
into the Hall sume 15 feet. No one 
who understood anything of the prin- 
ciples of the Old Masters would make 
such a suggestion asthat. On the ques- 
tion of utility he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) did not propose to enter, as it was 
a matter which had been fully dealt 
with by hon. Gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him; and he confessed he had not 
sufficiently studied the plans to be able 
to form a proper judgment on the point. 
He would only eonclude his observations 
by entering upon an argument which 
had been raised by the late First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
and the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 
Henry Holland), who had said—‘ Oh! 
it amounts to this—we are obliged to 
adopt this plan because we have no 
other.” That argument was no argu- 
ment atall. They did not know what 
plans would have been produced had 
they given a general authority to archi- 
tects to prepare them by way of com- 
petition. He couid not for the life of 
him understand how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), when he 
had raised an open competition for the 
new Government Offices, which it was 
said were about to be constructed—al- 
though he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
doubted whether they would ever be 
built at all—and had got a large num- 
ber of designs sent in, could say that the 
designs of Mr. Pearson were all that 
could be obtained for this restoration. 
In the case of the new Government 
Offices there was only an idea that the 
work would be carried out, and no cer- 
tainty, when the designs were obtained. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could have 
given the Committee three or four or a 
dozen schemes, he then could have met 
the argument, or rather the objection, 
of hon. Gentlemen by saying—‘‘ We 
have no satisfactory alternative scheme.” 
But when the right hon. Gentleman 
neglected this ordinary precaution, he 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman, or those 
who were supporting him—however un- 
willingly—should object to the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry). It was 
for those reasons that he would support 
the rejection of the Vote; and he hoped 
hon. Members would oppose the Esti- 
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mate with such force as to show the 
independent voice of the Committee in 
the matter. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, that he 
rose with great diffidence; but as he 
had had the honour of serving on the 
Committee he would like to say a few 
words on the subject. It was, perhaps, 
to be regretted that they should have 
pulled down the old Courts without know- 
ing what they were going to put up in 
their place. What, however, now was 
the position in which they found them- 
selves? Of course, they could not, with- 
out considerable danger, leave the build- 
ing in its present condition. One hon. 
Gentleman who had taken part in the 
debate had made use of an expression 
which he very much agreed with— 
namely, that it was no use discussing 
matters of taste, and that he would not, 
therefore, do so. But the hon. Member 
had not quite followed out his own rule. 
Without going so far as to say that Mr. 
Pearson was the highest authority, no 
one would question that he was a very 
high authority, and that they would do 
well to give very careful consideration 
to everything he proposed to them. It 
was quite true that the walls had stood 
for many centuries, and had not suffered ; 
but it must be remembered that they 
had stood under totally different condi- 
tions to those which existed now. They 
had stood without injury because they 
had been covered ; but if they were left 
uncovered they would certainly suffer, 
and that before long. The outer wall 
was, of course, of very great interest, 
presenting, as it did, the ancient 
Norman mason’s marks, and it required 
protection from the weather, without 
which it would soon perish. They would 
be incurring great responsibility if they 
were not to take steps as quickly as 
possible to prevent injury being done to 
the wall. Then, again, the flying but- 
tresses, beautiful as they were, were 
not strong enough by themselves. It 
was never intended that they should 
remain as they were, without support. 
It was necessary that they should be 
strengthened ; and the Committee would 
incur grave and serious risk if they 
allowed the wall to remain as it was 
without an attempt to strengthen it. 
The hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie), in his interesting speech, 
had spoken a deal about “‘ re- 
storation :”’ and he (Sir John Lubbock) 
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would not follow him in that. He would 


not discuss with the hon. Member whe- 
ther this was a restoration in the sense 
in which he used the words. The hon. 
Member said that there were once some 
very high chimneys, which were not to 
be replaced. But they were no part of 
the original plan, and he was sure the 
hon. Member himself would not propose 
to re-erect high chimneys there. The 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock had spoken 
of rooms at £1,500 a-piece, and had 
arrived at that by taking the cost and 
dividing it by the number of rooms. 
But he (Sir John Lubbock) demurred 
to that, because, even if they did not 
build a single room, some expense must 
be incurred to protect the wall and 
strengthen the building. Expenditure 
would have to take place to put the 
building in a safe position. The Com- 
mittee would observe that the Gentle- 
men who had opposed the Vote were 
not by any means agreed as to what 
should be done. Some recommended 
one course and some a totally different 
one; but as opponents to the suggestion 
of Mr. Pearson and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment they had no other definite 
plan to lay before the Committee. The 
evidence of archeologists who had come 
before the Committee had been quoted, 
and the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
had truly said that they had objected 
that any attempt to retain the character 
of the building might lead to confusion 
and to mistakes hereafter as to which 
was the new and which was the old 
portion ; but the Committee had adopted 
a suggestion he made in order to meet 
any such objection—namely, that re- 


mark by making a suggestion that the: 


stones used, or a sufficient number of 
them, should bear some distinguishing 
mark, such as a date, so that it might 
always be possible to distinguish the 
new from the ancient work. If that 
had been done in the case of earlier 
restorations, they would now be in 
possession of a great deal of informa- 
tion which would be most valuable, 
but which it was now impossible to 
obtain. He hoped the First Commis- 
sioner of Works would act on that re- 
commendation. It must be remembered 
that something must be done, and the 
Gentlemen who opposed the present plan 
were by no means agreed on an alterna- 
tive. The hon. Member for Kilmarnock 


spoke of the much-despised archzolo- 
Sir John Lubbock 
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gists. Certainly, he (Sir John Lubbock) 
would not be dis to despise archsso- 
logists ; but archwologists could not be 
expected all to agree. He did not deny 
the difficulty of the subject, or that 
there might fairly be differences of opi- 
nion; and he thought they were in- 
debted to the hon. Members for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) and Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie), who had given so 
much attention to the subject, for the 
able manner in which they had placed 
their views before the Committee; but 
he hoped the Committee would support 
the Government and its own Committee, 
who had recommended that Vote after 
a prolonged and careful inquiry. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that perhaps 
he might be allowed to say one word on 
this matter, having been a Member of 
the Committee to whom had been re- 
ferred the consideration of what was 
called the restoration of Westminster 
Hall. Very admirable speeches had 
been delivered by Members of the Com- 
mittee—speeches which had explained, 
to a large extent, the conclusions to 
which the Committee had arrived. He 
was bound to say, in justification of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
the Committee (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), that 
the Committee had been constituted with 
the greatest desire to secure on it, as far 
as possible, a fair representation of dif- 
ferent sections and opinionsin the House, 
and that the Members generally had 
given their very careful attention to the 
subject. It might have been well if the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) could have been placed on the 
Committee as representing the Irish 
Members, for he would have brought 
the force of his great ability and judg- 
ment to bear upon the question ; but, as 
the hon.'Gentleman himself perfectly well 
knew, in the unfortunate position in 
which they stood with regard to Irish 
Members in the House of Commons—or 
a large majority of them—there was 
some difficulty in regarding him as the 
Representative of that portion of the 
House. No doubt, the Irish Members 
had insisted upon the Irish Member 
who was appointed on the Committee 
being so placed on it; but the services 
of that Gentleman were of little use, as 
it was said he had never attended. He 
(Mr. Rylands) was bound to say, how- 
ever, that, on the part of the other 
Members of the Committee, there was 
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yery close and constant attention paid to 
the question under consideration. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Galway, 
to which he (Mr. Rylands) had listened 
with great interest, and which the 
Committee would displayed great 
ability, was, after a oe the case ofa 
strong partizan against the conclusions 
of the Committee. The hon. Member 
had spoken of lofts and cellars, and 
had pointed out all sorts of enormities 
connected with the proposal of the Com- 
mittee ; and if hon. Gentlemen had not 
taken the trouble to read the very com- 
plete Report the Committee had pre- 
sented, they might easily be mistaken 
as to the nature of these proposals. It 
was to be hoped that hen. Members had 
made themselves familiar with that Re- 
port. Now, in the course of the day’s 
discussion he had observed that not 
only the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), but all those hon. Gentlemen 
who had opposed the Vote, had cried out 
for delay. Let the Committee under- 
stand what was behind these Gentlemen. 
They did not come and say exactly what 
they wanted. They said—‘ Let us 
delay till the new Parliament; let us 
delay in order to enable the First Com- 
missioner of Works to bring his care- 
fully-trained intellect to bear upon the 
question; let us put it off, in fact, to 
some future time.” Why? Because 
those Gentlemen, for the most part, had 
a scheme of their own to which they 
believed this scheme of the Committee 
would be fatal, and because they thought 
that by putting off the present proposal 
it would be a point gained, and that 
their scheme might have a chance in 
the future. [‘‘No, no!” ] Yes; and 
he would say, further, that those Gen- 
tlemen who had considered the matter, 
and were pressing for delay, were doing 
so under the influence of a strong feeling 
they had in favour of carrying out to a 
greater or less degree Sir Charles Barry’s 
lan. 

“ Mr. ILLINGWORTH: No, no! no- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he knew a 
number of hon. Gentlemen who had 
had that in their minds in striving for 
delay. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Colchester (Mr. Causton) had 
strong sympathy with Sir Charles 
Barry’s design. 

Mr. CAUSTON : I am not advocating 
any particular plan. 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not 
mean to say that those hon. Gentlemen 
had advocated Sir Charles Barry’s Ye ; 
but they had it in their minds. ere 
was the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Galway—let him prepare a plan and 
lay it on the Table of the House. Let him 
bring forward the sort of plan he would 
like to see adopted. The hon. Gentleman 
would raise the magnificent roof of West- 
minster Hall to carry out Sir Charles 
Barry’s plan. He would run any risk 
to do that; at any rate, the hon. Mem- 
ber was in favour of a large portion of 
Sir Charles Barry’s plan. | Mr. Mrrcnecn 
Henry: No, no!| The Select Com- 
mittee, in their Report, recommended 
only a small expenditure. It did not 
come forward with a large scheme like 
Sir Charles Barry’s. The latter the 
Committee thought out of the question. 
They would be no party to recommend- 
ing it, and they contended that the 
House of Commons would do well to 
adopt the moderate scheme they had 
proposed in order to put a stop to the 
other wild plan, which would cost such 
an enormous sum in the future. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) had pointed out a fact that he 
thought hon. Gentlemen should bear 
strictly in mind. From the total sum 
talked of in the first instance—namely, 
£35,000, they must eliminate certain 
items which need not be expended, or 
which were absolutely necessary to be 
spent, restoration or no restoration. It 
was clear, with regard to the present 
condition of Westminster Hall, it would 
never do for them to leave it in the 
state in which it was now. It was a 
positive disgrace to the country that 
they should have this magnificent West- 
minster Hall allowed to remain in its 
present dilapidated and disgraceful state 
on its West side. It presented a most 
disagreeable face to strangers, and must 
be a great eyesore to them, to say no- 
thing of the people who lived in the 
Metropolis. To think of leaving the 
West Front of the Hall in its pre- 
sent partially restored or dilapidated 
state would be a disgrace to the coun- 
try; and since they must rebuild and 
repair the place, they should decide 
upon commencing it at once, and adopt 
the economical Estimate which was here 
proposed. They ought not to leave St. 
Stephen’s Porch in its present condition. 
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It was in a serious state of disrepair 
and dilapidation since the Law Courts 
had been pulled down, The towers, as 
they had been recommended by Mr. 
Pearson, had been given up. There 
had been no disposition on the part of 
the Committee to carry out the towers 
in the way which had been suggested. 
As for the other part of the work, and 
the expenditure it would entail, the 
Committee recommended it as a wise 
and economical undertaking, and one 
which would be a credit to Westminster 
Hall itself. He did not think there 
was a single hon. Gentleman who 
pleaded for delay, and who had taken 
a decided opinion on the subject, who 
would not propose a plan to meet the 
difficulty which would cost enormously 
more than the £25,300 that the Com- 
mittee proposed to spend. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie), who had taken a 
very able part in this discussion, no 
doubt would be content with a very 
simple arrangement— with the simple 
} yg of a few thousand pounds on 

e repair of the buttresses and the 
covering of the face of the wall. He 
supposed the hon. Gentleman had en- 
tirely given up now that which he had 
been rather inclined to favour—namely, 
the idea of having a lath and plaster 
building, which, no doubt, the right hon. 
and learned Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) would un- 
hesitatingly condemn. What he (Mr. 
Rylands) understood hon. Gentlemen 
who objected to this Vote to say was 
this—‘‘ Do not do anything, or do as 
little as possible. Let it remain until 
the new Parliament meets, and then we 
shall have a chance of going in for a 
more ambitious scheme.” He did not 
think that would be a wise or judicious 
course to take. This subject had been 
carefully inquired into, the necessity for 
doing something was urgent, and he did 
not think they should throw over the 
carrying out of essential works to the 
new Parliament, at any rate until they 
had endeavoured to carry them out 
themselves. He should most certainly 
support the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that as the 
discussion had lasted for some hours he 
was very reluctant to prolong it much 
longer; indeed, he should trouble the 
Committee with very few remarks. He 
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Service Estimates. 
had taken a great deal of interest in this 
project ever since it was conceived by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). Having taken 
that interest, he had more or less studied 
the proceedings of the Select Commit- 
tee, the recommendations made, and the 
Report finally arrived at ; and he desired 
to impress on the Committee the desira- 
bility of not coming to a vote which 
would approve of the scheme suggested 
by Mr. Fearuon. His right hon. Friend 
took away the old Law Courts. He 
(Mr. Courtney) would not go into the 
question whether that was a good step; 
but it was obvious that when the old 
Law Oourts were taken down and the 
condition of the West Front of West- 
minster Hall revealed to the public it 
was necessary the state of things should 
be considered. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was to be praised for 
the great care he took in the selection 
of authorities to whom he referred, in 
the fullest manner, the question of what 
should be done with the West Front of 
the Hall. The right hon. Gentleman 
had no conception of his own as to the 
result ; it was admitted he had no utili- 
tarian viewin his mind. The only ques- 
tion submitted to Mr. Pearson was— 
What should be done? and in answer 
to that question Mr. Pearson produced 
plans, which were first laid before the 
right hon. Gentleman, and which had 
since been considerably modified. When 
he (Mr. Courtney) saw them he was 
struck with a feeling of something like 
dismay, and he retained that feeling 
still, because this was the state of the 
case. The removal of the Law Courts 
revealed what was really a most striking 
and noble wall with flying buttresses, 
which should command the admiration 
of any person, whether he presumed to 
be a man of taste or not. He could not 
imagine anything in architecture more 
noble than the West Front with its flyin 

buttresses; and he confessed he should 
have expected Mr. Pearson to arrive at 
some conclusion of this kind—‘‘ What- 
ever we do we must not obscure the front 
so presented to the public gaze; we 
must do what we can to strengthen 
what is there shown, so as to pre- 
vent any dilapidation of the West 
Front or buttresses; but the front and 
buttresses must be preserved in their 
original intention and completeness.” 
But instead of that the scheme of the 
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Academician was shortly this, to hide the 
buttresses by building rooms which were 
not wanted, in the reproduction of some- 
thing which never existed, to be devoted 
to purposes which nobody could define, 
and at the same time to interfere not 
only with the outward form of West- 
minster Hall, but with the inside itself. 
He hoped his right hon. and learned 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket) would hesitate before he 
gave his official sanction or support to 
the resolution to adopt this scheme, a 
scheme which need not be adopted at 
the moment, but which might very well 
be deferred for maturer consideration. 
He had as strong an opinion as his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) that 
they should run no risk of any injury 
happening to the West Front; but that 
could be easily and effectually guarded 
against. He understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) to propose a reduction 
of the Vote proportionate to this pur- 
pose, leaving enough, or what was con- 
ceived to be enough, to be expended in 
preventing any further injury being 
suffered by the wall or buttresses. If 
the proposed reduction was too consider- 
able, if the margin left was not suffi- 
cient to preserve the wall and buttresses 
from further damage, he had no doubt 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) would modify the amount of 
reduction. What the hon. Member de- 
sired was that only so much should be 
voted now as would prevent the wall 
and buttresses from receiving further 
damage, and that the settlement of the 
question be left for persons who could 
give to itthe most mature consideration. 
It was asked—what was the alternative 
scheme? He confessed that the primary 
business was, at all events, extremely 
simple. They had to repair and 
strengthen the buttresses where they 
were faulty. The stones which were 
worn and could not be trusted to enable 
the buttresses to fulfil their original 
purpose of supporting the wall must 
be replaced. Evidence was given to 
the Select Committee that the Northern 
wall, which was so highly and deservedly 
valued, could be easily preserved from 
further damage for at least two or three 
years by the simple process of washing 
it with a chemical mixture. But there 
was a further plan submitted to the Se- 
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lect Committee by two or three Gentle- 
men, and more or less supported, which 
Parliament might possibly have to fall 
back upon, and that was to build a wall 
which should be within the buttresses— 
a wall with a lean to. The buttresses 
would then be left in that noble and 
simple sweep which was now exhibited. 
A part of the suggestion was that there 
should be a sort of arcade along which 
people could walk and admire the noble- 
ness of the buttresses. He wished to 
speak with all respect of Mr. Pearson 
and his proposition ; but anybody who 
could see what the idea of the wall and 
buttresses was, must have felt something 
like a sudden shock at the notion of 
closing them up with the building Mr. 
Pearson proposed to put up. The hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Holland) did not approach 
the matter in an official spirit, but as a 
private Member ; in his official capacity 
he must have been startled at the pro- 
posal to spend the sum of money sug- 
gested upon rooms which would be ab- 
solutely useless, and for which no pos- 
sible employment could be found. The 
upper rooms would be dark, and they 
would have introduced in them the but- 
tresses, over which they would in a cer- 
tain measure be built. The buttresses 
would be like the ribs inside a steamer’s 
cabin, making the room a marvel of 
mystery and curiosity. The under rooms 
would be nothing but cellars, to which 
people would have to descend from the 
level of Westminster Hall by means of 
a flight of steps. The inner portion of 
Westminster Hall would be more or less 
disfigured by the steps, and there would 
be outside a building which could not 
answer any purpose, but which would 
have the possible effect of darkening 
the interior of the Hall. Then there 
was the right angular building, which 
was to occupy the site of a building 
which stood there a long time. Avowedly 
it was not an attempt at reproduction ; 
but it was something entirely different 
to the building which originally stood 
there. The upper room in this building 
was to be ventilated in the manner de- 
scribed by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie). 
“There is no ventilation at all.”’} 
ell, the question of ventilation was 
raised, and it was suggested that the 
room might be ventilated by means of a 
fan working every five minutes. The 
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other room which it was wa Sree 
should be used as a Conference m 
or Committee Room was situated over 
the space to be occupied by the horses 
of Members. It was said that any Com- 
mittee would have ceased to sit by the 
time Members came down to the House 
and horses were standing in the shed. 
That might be true. But Conference 
Rooms were often used from 5 to 7 
o’clock, which was just the time that 
horses would be there. Therefore, in 
the month of June or July Members 
would have the option of sitting in the 
room with the windows open, under- 
neath which were the horses with all 
the attendant circumstances, or of shut- 
ting the windows up and being broiled. 
Besides, the building at the North-West 
corner would altogether prevent the 
West Front of the Hall being seen by 
anyone coming down Parliament Street. 
Now, if the design were something very 
good in itself, he could understand a 

d deal being said in favour of it; 
but as soon as they had discovered the 
possession they had, it was proposed to 
hide it or cover it up. They were about 
to hide one of the finest things in all 
Europe, when they might preserve it for 
alltime. They were going to hide what 
was a very beautiful possession in order 
to build rooms which were not wanted, 
which could not be appropriated to any 
use whatever. There was no value at 
all in the design—it was a poor thing. 
He believed that if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) would 
only take this matter into serious con- 
sideration, he would determine that he 
would not be committed to the scheme 
now. Let them take money enough to 
keep things as they were, and leave the 
consideration of the scheme to the new 
Parliament. 

Mr. WALTER said, he had not the 
advantage of being present during the 
earlier part of the discussion, having 
been engaged on a Committee upstairs ; 
but the speech he had just listened to 
from his Tes. Friend (Mr. Courtney) 
made him regret very much that they 
had not the assistance of the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Select Committee which 
sat last year and the previous year to 
consider this question. There was 
always much to be said in favour of de- 
laying any question, and he was anxious 
to do full justice to all his hon. Friend 


Mr. Courtney 
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had said on that subject. But havi 
endeavoured to acquaint himself with 
lan, and 
all the 


the merits of Mr. Pearson’s 
having also fully consid 

alternatives which were presented to 
the Committee in lieu of it, he was 
bound to say that, on the whole, Mr. 
Pearson’s plan was by far the best sub- 
mitted to the Committee, and that it 
did really and adequately meet the diffi- 
culties of the position. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had discovered what their 
forefathers never appeared to have dis- 
covered, or, at any rate, to have shut 
their eyes to—namely, that the row of 
flying buttresses which had been re- 
vealed to the publie by the demolition 
of the Law Courts was one of the won- 
ders of the world. No doubt, the ex- 
hibition of a row of flying buttresses 
was a very uncommon thing; he knew 
of only one or two places in England 
where there was anything of the kind. 
He happened to be at Tewkesbury the 
other day, and he saw at the end of the 
Abbey there one flying buttress bear- 
ing a close resemblance to the row at 
Westminster. How the row came to be 
there, and why they were built in that 
particular way, the Committee never 
could distinctly gather from any archi- 
tect; indeed, there was great conflict 
of opinion on the subject. Mr. Pear- 
son was strongly of opinion that they 
were built solely for structural rea- 
sons, and not from any supposed 
value which flying buttresses possessed. 
However that might be, as a matter of 
fact the most beautiful part of the but- 
tresses—namely, the upper part, would 
not be concealed from the public by the 
adoption of Mr. Pearson’s plan. Great 
pains were taken to prevent that being 
done, and the public would have ample 
opportunity of seeing what was really 
the most beautiful in the flying but 
tresses, even if Mr. Pearson’s plans 
were carried out. It was altogether 
out of the question to let the but- 
tresses remain in their present condition. 
The strongest evidence was presented to 
the Committee that it was essential for 
the security of the structure that the 
flying buttresses should be connected, 
up to a certain level, at all events, by a 
wall. The beauty of the buttresses, as 
it was now presented, would be alto- 
gether destroyed by any such structure. 
But his hon. Friend (Mr. Courtney) 
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talked as if an arcade might be made 
there, having an entrance from West- 
minster Hall, so that people might walk 
along and enjoy the sight of the but- 
tresses. But the level of Westminster 
Hall was five or six feet above the 
ground line of the buttresses, and that 
was one of the points the Select Com- 
mittee had to consider. The base of 
the flying buttresses was several feet be- 
low the surface of the street ; and if the 
Committee would adjourn to the build- 
ing itself, and walk along the excava- 
tion which had been made by the de- 
molition of the old Law Courts, they 
would see how impossible it was to con- 
nect the base of the buttresses with the 
floor of Westminster Hall. It was too 
late to argue the thing at length—in 
fact, it was altogether impossible to dis- 
cuss the question fairly except in the 
presence of the object itself. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) that the Se- 
lect Committee had, at all events, ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in not attempt- 
ing to deal with the question of the 
towers. That would very properly be 
relegated to another Committee; but 
with regard to the block of buildings at 
the West end of Westminster Hall, about 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) was so 
severe, it was absolutely necessary to 
have a structure of some kind. The 
only alternative of any importance 
which was submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee was that which was presented to 
them by the advocates of the comple- 
tion of Sir Charles Barry’s scheme. 
The Select Committee spent a great deal 
of time in discussing the plans; and the 
conclusion they arrived at was that, 
even if no other plan was to be adopted, 
it was not worth while to ask the House 
to spend £500,000 in carrying the plan 
into effect. His own belief was that the 
best thing to do was to adopt Mr. Pear- 
son’s plan, which was not costly or elabo- 
rate; and if a future generation could 
discover a better way of dealing with the 
building, it would not be a large sum of 
money which had been thrown away. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he 
thought there was a general feeling in 
the Committee that it would be better 
to defer the decision on this question; 
there seemed to be nothing approaching 
unanimity of feeling. 5 ty he 
considered that the plans of Mr. Pear- 
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son amounted to nothing more than a 
piece of patchwork. He might, per- 
haps, be in a small minority in the 
House; but he was one of those who 
held that they ought to revive the ori- 
ginal plans of Sir Charles Barry. He 
thought that nothing less than them 
would satisfy the case, or do justice to 
this grand building. The designs of 
Sir Charles Barry had unity; they were 
those of one man; and it was always 
better to carry out the designs of an 
original architect than to adopt patch- 
work of this kind. It was not possible 
to bring about harmony or unity of de- 
sign between an ancient building like 
Westminster Hall and a modern build- 
ing like Westminster Palace. It was 
true that experts might give pedantic 
opinions on the subject of architecture ; 
but he thought if this question were 
left to be decided by the country they 
would hold that the original designs of 
Sir Charles Barry would produce a finer 
edifice than it was now proposed to con- 
struct. What the Committee should aim 
at was that the West side of Westmin- 
ster Palace should present a similar ap- 
pearance to the East side. As they 
approached this building from West- 
minster Bridge, they were confronted by 
the finest architeetural outlines to be 
seen in the world; but as they ap- 
proached it from the other side, the eye 
was painfully confused by the total want 
of harmony between the two classes of 
architecture. He did not believe that 
justice would be done to the building 
until they revived, in some shape or 
other, those admirable plans which were 
drawn by that great man who was the 
designer of the building. He was aware 
that the cost was the great obstacle ; 
but the country had spent millions of 
money on the building, and when they 
had done nine-tenths of the work he 
did not see why they should hesitate to 
do the remaining tenth. In his opinion, 
it was a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
policy. The cost would be spread over 
a number of years; it would scarcely 
be felt; but the result would be the 
finest public building in the country, 
perhaps in the whole world. He hoped 
the Committee would not be in a hurry 
to commit itself to any scheme which 
subsequent generations might very likely 
upset. ; 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not intend to go into the structural 
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details of the subject, though he was 
sorry to differ from some of his hon. 
Friends in regard to those details. He 
could not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken (Mr. 8. 
Smith), neither could he agree with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), because he considered 
that the West Front of Westminster 
Hall, in its present shape, was hideous. 
His simple and sole reason for desiring 
the postponement of this Vote was that 
he wished to preserve the piece of 

und for the future use of Parliament. 

e was one of those who held strongly 
the view that, at a not very distant 
date, it would be found necessary to 
sub-divide the Business of Parliament 
by means of Grand Committees. Rooms 
would be required for those Committees, 
and it seemed to him they had in the 
ground on the West of Westminster 
Hall the very piece of ground on which 
to provide the accommodation. He was, 
therefore, very unwilling to see the 
ground taken up by an imperfect and 
insufficient and not very useful—in fact, 
a very useless—construction, such as 
they were told the building suggested 
by Mr. Pearson would be. He was 
sorry the debate had been prolonged to 
such length by what, after all, had 
merely been a battle of architects. He 
advocated postponement because he 
wished to see this piece of ground 
turned to the utmost advantage another 
day. He thought it was to be regretted 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket) had put the question as 
if it were a matter of confidence in Mr. 
Pearson. He (Sir George Campbell) 
never heard of Mr. Pearson until he 
was told that gentleman had been con- 
sulted in reference to this matter by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). This was 
a case which ought to be decided on 
public grounds alone. Why not pay 
Mr. Pearson for the work he had done, 
and let the settlement of the matter 
stand over? His right hon. Friend the 
lute Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had done an injustice to himself. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
rendered a tribute to the conspicuous 
business ability of the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; but it very often happened in the 
House of Commons that the best and 
most practical men had some fad. His 
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right hon. Friend had immense prac- 
tical ability ; but, unfortunately, his one 
purpose in this matter appeared to be 
to carry out the designs of Mr. Pearson. 
He (Sir George Campbell) was not an 
advocate of the plan of Sir Charles 
Barry; he wan to see something 
humbler and simpler. He trusted the 
settlement of the question would be 
postponed until such time as they could 
ascertain the future needs of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) said, he had 
listened with the greatest attention to 
the debate that had gone on for the last 
five hours, and he did not regret that 
there should have been a very full ex- 
pression of the opinions which were 
entertained by hon. Members on the 
subject. He had no intention of speak- 
ing at any length, not only because the 
Committee had already heard his views 
on the question, but also because it was 
impossible for him to add anything to 
what had been said by his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland), by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), and others, who 
were all Members of the Select Com- 
mittee, by whom very great care was 
bestowed on the consideration of this 
question. He would like, however, to 
explain to the Committee the exact posi- 
tion in which he found himself. He had 
been invited in the most flattering manner 
to consent to the postponement of this 
Vote until next year. That, certainly, 
was not only a very flattering but a very 
tempting invitation ; and he plainly fore- 
saw that if he did not accept ithe should, 
for some time to come, receive a con- 
siderable amount of bombardment from 
different Members of the House, and 
persons out of the House, upon the 
matter. Of course, he did not wish to 
press the Vote against the will of the 
Committee ; but he felt it incumbent 
upon him to submit to the Committee 
that this was a Vote which ought now 
to be adopted. It was admitted on all 
hands that it was impossible to leave 
the outside of Westminster Hall as it was 
at present; and the question what was 
best to be done in order to remedy the 
horrible disfigurement that had been 
produced by the removal of the old Law 
Courts was referred, last year, to 4 
Committee—as he had already said, a 
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very strong and a very representative 
Committee. That Committee took the 
matter into consideration as carefully as 
they could; and although all the varied 
opinions expressed that day were very 
fully discussed by the Select Committee 
what was the result of the investi sas} 
ainst every ment put forw 
o day, and which was a forward 
before the Select Committee, the Select 
Committee arrived at a decision in 
favour of the plan of Mr. Pearson by a 
majority of eightto two. He put it to 
the Committee, as men of common sense, 
were they ever likely to achieve a de- 
cision so nearly unanimous as that, if 
they were to refer the matter to another 
Select Committee ? He had no personal 
prejudice in favour of either of the 
schools which had been so strongly re- 
presented that day. Neither did he wish 
to side with those who would complete 
the great work of Sir Charles Barry 
against those who were entirely against 
any such attempt; but this he did feel 
strongly—that the hope of, within any 
reasonable time, getting Parliament to 
consent to the expenditure of £500,000 
to carry out the design of Sir Charles 
Barry was perfectly visionary. He 
really believed that the Hall, if left 
in its present condition, would crumble 
to pieces before that object was at- 
tained. Whatever else the Select Com- 
mittee might have differed about, they 
were all agreed that Mr. Pearson 
was a most competent authority, and 
that his plans were supported by some 
of the most eminent architects of the 
day. The Select Committee were unani- | 
mous as to Mr. Pearson’s professional 
qualification, and they approved of his 
scheme by a majority of eight to two. 
Now, there was a great deal of miscon- 
ception as to the necessity of increased 
accommodation. It was said that the 
lower storey of the proposed addition to 
Westminster Hall would consist of no- 
thing more or less than cellars. It 
would do nothing of the kind. The 
rooms on the Western side would be 
level with the ground, and would, he 
believed, be quite as comfortable as 
many of the rooms now set apart for the 
different Members of the Government, 
and which, whether cellars or not, were 
competed for by them with the greatest 
possible zeal. Therefore, whoever the 
persons might be who would be asked to 
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occupy the lower range of rooms they 
would be in no worse position as regarded 
accommodation than were some of the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government. 
In conclusion, he felt bound to say 
that as the proposal which he now 
submitted to the Committee had been 
assailed by a good many Members 
whose sincerity he could not for a 
moment question, who, no doubt, felt 
very strongly on the subject, but who 
differed amongst themselves—differed 
probably more amongst themselves than 
they did from the views of Mr. Pearson— 
it was not reasonable that the Commit- 
tee should be asked to postpone this 
matter to some future time. However 
much he might consult his own conve- 
nience by agreeing to the suggestion of 
hon. Members, he did not think it would 
be fair to the Committee, or to the coun- 
try, to postpone for some uncertain time 
a matter which had received so large an 
amount of support. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had made his proposal for the express 
purpose of preserving the West Front 
of Westminster Hall as it at present 
existed. Last year the Government ob- 
tained a Vote of £3,000 to be applied 
to the preservation of the flying but- 
tresses and wall, not 1d. of which they 
expended. What he proposed now was 
that the Government should have a 
grant of £2,000, which was all that 
could be expended upon the preservation 
of the flying buttresses between this and 
the time when Parliament met again. 
The opinion of Mr. Butterfield, one of the 
greatest Gothic architects in the world, 
was that if they committed the act of 
barbarism, which the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had described, 
of covering up the flying buttresses, 
which were unique of their kind, and’ 
more beautiful than anything which 
existed in this country, they would do 
that for which they would for ever be 
blamed. Do not let anyone be led away 
by the idea that the plan of Mr. Pear- 
son was one acceptable to every architect 
equally eminent. Mr. Butterfield. was 
an architect of the highest eminence, 
and his opinion coincided with the 
architectural journals and various emi- 
nent men that the buttresses should be 
preserved in their integrity. Thatopinion 
he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) commended to 
the consideration of the Committee. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 196: Majority 154.—(Div. List, 
No. 231.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass VI.—Non-Errsctrive anp Cmari- 
TABLE SERVICES. 

(2.) £9,600, to complete the sum for 
the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pen- 
sions, &c. 

(3.) £478,500, Pauper Lunatics, Eng- 
land. 

(4.) £69,500, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 

(5.) £51,021, Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies Deficiency. 

(6.) £1,751, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 
lowances, Great Britain. 

Oxiass IV.—Epvcation, Science, AnD 
Arr. 

(7.) £6,464, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 

(8.) £1,630, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

(9.) £13,900, to complete the sum for 
Learned Societies and Scientific Investi- 
gation. 

(10.) £8,484, to complete the sum for 
the London University. 

(11.) £10,500, University Colleges, 
Wales. 

(12.) £3,627, to complete the sum for 
the Deep Sea Exploring Expedition 
(Report). 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [14th July ] reported. 
First Eighteen Resolutions agreed to. 
Nineteenth Resolution postponed. 
Postponed Resolution to be con- 

sidered upon Jonday next. 


MOTIONS. 
—9 ——_ 
ADMIRALTY (EXPENDITURE AND 
LIABILITIES). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamizron), in 
rising to move— 
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and Liabilities). 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the circumstances 
under which the Expenditure and Liabilities 
ineurred by the Admiralty under the recent 
Vote of Credit have exceeded the revised Esti- 
mate stated to the House by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the 5th of June, 1885; 
that the Committee do consist of Seven Mem- 
bers, to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection ; Three to be the quorum :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records,”’ 


said: In making this Motion, I beg per- 
mission to read the following letter, 
which I have received from Lord North- 
brook :— 

“4. Hamilton Place, July 15, 1885, 9.30 a.m. 

“‘Dear Lord George,—I have just received 
your letter of yesterday. You are quite correct 
in saying that I ‘impugned the accuracy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s figures’ in the 
speech I made last night in the House of Lords, 
and I accept with pleasure the pro which 
youinform me that Her Majesty’s Government 
are about to make to-day that the ‘ merits of 
the controversy’ between us should be tested 
by a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection. 

“I understand from your letter that the Re- 
ference is to be limited to this matter, which is 
a very simple one, and need take but a short 


time. 

‘*T should be obliged to you if you will read 
this note from me in the House of Commons 
when you'make your Motion, as I have not time 
to be sure of communicating with any of my 
late Colleagues.— Yours, &c., 

“ NorTHBROOK.” 


Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: There is only one observation 
I wish to offer with reference to a state- 
ment which Lord Northbrock is reported 
to have made of a personal character 
touching myself. No one will desire 
now to discuss the merits of this 
question; but I find that Lord North- 
brook is reported to have said yesterday 
that I was desirous of making an attack 
upon him. I wish entirely to repudiate 
any such desire. I felt it necessary, in 
the discharge of my duty, to state to the 
House that the £9,000,000 had been ex- 
ceeded, and also the reasons why, in my 
belief, that excess had occurred. I cer- 
tainly did not make that statement be- 
cause I was desirous of attacking Lord 
Northbrook. 

Mr. CHILDERS: After what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, I 
think I ought to say that I was in the 
House of Lords yesterday, and heard, I 
believe, every word that Lord North- 
brook said. Certainly I did not hear 
him make any charge against the right 
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hon. Gentleman of desiring to make any 
attack on him. From my knowledge of 
the characters of both the right hon. 
Gentleman and Lord Northbrook, I am 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
would never be desirous of making an 
attack on the noble Lord, and that the 
noble Lord would never intentionally 
have imputed any such desire to him. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that as Ireland 
was very much interested in this ques- 
tion, he should like to know whether the 
Committee was to be composed exclu- 
sively of the two great Parties in the 
House, or whether a Member of the 
Irish Party was to sit upon it ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortrne EXCHE- 
QUER: It is impossible for me to bind 
the action of the Committee of Selection, 
though I have not the slightest doubt 
that they will take all circumstances 
into consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that as the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Seiection was 
present he would ask him to give an 
assurance that at least one Member of 
the Irish Party would be placed on the 
Committee. 

Srr JOHN MOWBRAY said, that he 
could not answer that appeal, as he had 
no right to speak on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Selection. A highly respected 
Member of the House sitting beside the 
hon. Member was on the Committee of 
Selection, and he would doubtless see 
that the interests of the Irish Party were 
fully considered. 

Mr. SEXTON observed that in case 
no Member of the Irish Party was placed 
on the Committee he should move the 
addition of the name of Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
and report upon the circumstances under which 
the Expenditure and Liabilities incurred by the 
Admiralty under the recent Vote of Credit have 
exceeded the revised Estimate stated to the 
House by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the 5th June 1885.”—Committee to consist 
of Seven Members, to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection; Three to be the 
quorum :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records.—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


SCHOOL BOARDS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Stranuope, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to School Boards, so far as 
affected by the incorporation of a Municipal 
Borough, and.as respects the Divisions of the 
Metropolis, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Srannore and Mr. Artuvr Batrover. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 235.] 
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QUESTION. 
ee 
CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—REPORTED RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I wish to ask 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the Government 
have received any confirmation of the 
rumours that the Russians have attacked 
Zulfikar ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn Cuvurcait1) : 
In reply to the hon. Baronet, I beg 
to say that rumours have reached Her 
Majesty’s Government that there has 
been some increase of the Russian 
Forces in the neighbourhood of Zulfikar. 
As to the actual extent of that inerease, 
the Government have not received at 
the present moment any very reliable 
information; but inquiries are, of course, 
being made. Colonel Ridgeway’s Com- 
mission has moved to the neighbourhood 
of Herat, and two officers—Captain Pea- 
cock and Captain Yate—have, on the 
invitation of the Heratees, repaired to 
Herat. 

OATHS BILL.—[B111 62.] 

(Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Percy Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Noel, Mr. 
Pennington, Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Debate arising. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th July, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]--Pvustic Bitts—First Reading— 
Post Office Sites* (181); Cholera Hospitals 
(Ireland) * (182); Polehampton Estates * 
183). 

Pn Reading — Housing of the Working 
Classes (England) (177). 

Committee — Tramways (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (No. 2) (65); Archdeaconries* 
(150-180); Tithe Rent Charge Redemption * 
(166). 
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Select Committee—Report—Waterworks Clauses 
Act (1847) Amendment [No. 179]. 

Report se tst) See ——- ant 1 weed Amend- 
ment * (127) ; Secretary for Scot (178). 

Third Reading—Local Gover t Provisi 
Orders (No. 4)* (147); Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2)* (156); Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 3)* (157); Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order * (148) ; 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders * (114); 
East India Loan (£10,000,000)* (164), and 
passed. 

Royal Assent—East India Unclaimed Stocks 
48 £ 49 Vict. c. 26]; Yorkshire Registries 
48 & 49 Vict. c. 26]; Friendly Societies Act 
(1875) Amendment [48 & 49 Vict. c. 27]; 
Gas Provisional Orders (No. 1) [48-& 49 
Vict. c. lv]; Commons Regulation (Ashdown 
Forest) Provisional Order [48 & 49 Vict. 
ce. lvi]; Commons Regulation (Drumburgh) 
Provisional Order [48 & 49 Viet. c. lvii]; 
Commons Inclosure (Llanybyther) Provi- 
sional Order [48 & 49 Viet. c. lviii]; Local 
Government (Gas) Provisional Orders [48 & 
49 Vict. c. lix} ; Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 4) 

- [48 & 49 Vict. c. lx}; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) [48 & 
49 Viet. c. lxi); Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 5) [48 & 49 Viet. c. lxii]; 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) visional Order (No. 2) [48 & 49 
Vict. c. lxiii]; Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) [48 & 49 Viet.c. lxiv] ; Water 
Provisional Orders [48 & 49 Vict. c. lxv]; 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 1) [48 & 
49 Vict, c. Ixvi]. 





TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Earl Spencer.) 
(No. 65.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( The Zari 
Spencer.) 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment, ‘‘ That the 
Order of Monday last for committing 
the Bill to a Committee of the Whole 
House be discharged,” said, that, in 
adopting that course, he was actuated 
by no other than feelings of high re- 
spect for the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Spencer), who had made the Motion 
which was carried on Monday, and that 
he had no knowledge of any of the par- 
ties interested in this particular project, 
either of those who were promoting or 
those who were opposed to it. He took 
the course he had taken solely because 
of the interest which now for 20 years 
he had taken in the Private Bill legis- 
lation of the House. The House, he 
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thought, was rather taken by surprise 
by what took place on Monday. He was 
sure that the majority of their Lordships 


1 | could not have been aware what a very 


large question affecting the whole pro- 
cedure of the House was raised by the 
Motion of the noble Earl. When the 
Notice appeared on the Paper he (the 
Earl of Limerick) thought, and he also 
was of opinion that many of their Lord- 
ships looked upon it as being simply a 
Motion to commit the Bill to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, because the 
noble Earl was dissatisfied with the re- 
ception of the Bill before the Select 


.Committee of their Lordships’ House. 


Their Lordships had no idea of the 
raising of the larger question whatever. 
The noble Earl’s argument was that the 
reference to a Select Committee had been 
made under a misconception of the Act 
of 1860, which regulated the procedure 
on this Bill, and that the Bill was really 
a Public Bill. But an examination of 
the various Acts passed between 1860 
and the present time, establishing the 
procedure on Bills confirming Orders of 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council, showed 
that the noble Earl was mistaken, and 
that the procedure of the House, as re- 
lated to Irish Tramway Bills, had not 
been founded on an entire misconception, 
as contended. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) did not challenge 
the fact that, if the Bill had, upon the 
face of it, been a measure to confirm 
a Provisional Order, it would have 
necessarily come under the Standing 
Orders of their Lordships’ House, and 
brought before a Select Committee with- 
out any opposition being made. The 
ground taken was that the Act was not 
an Act confirming a Provisional Order 
at all, but was one of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, though he could not 
quite gather from the noble Lords who 
had spoken what the exact nature of 
the Act was supposed to be. He thought 
the matter was one of very great im- 
portance ; and if this was an Act con- 
firming a Provisional Order, it should 
follow the Rule of the House applicable 
to such measures. It was contended that 
the Bill had been introduced as a Public 
Act ; but that would not exempt it from 
the ordinary Rule affecting those Public 
Acts which were of a local, limited ap- 
plication affecting private rights, which 
had always been referred to Private Bill 
Committees when they were opposed. 
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885 Tramways (Ireland) 
The noble Ear! attributed some import- 
ance to the wording of the Act of 1860. 
It was— 

‘*The Lord Lieutenant, in Council, shall, as 
conveniently as may be, cause steps to be 
taken for the confirmation of such Order in 
Council by Act of Parliament, and until such 
confirmation the Order shall have no effect 
whatever.” 


At that time, even when it was not op- 
posed, a Provisional Order was to have 
no effect until it was confirmed by Act 
of Parliament. In 1861 the Act was 
changed ; but, surely, if the rights of 
private persons to appear before a Pri- 
vate Bill Committee were intended to be 
taken away by either of those Acts, that 
would have been done in specific words, 
and not by a general statement that the 
Act was to be taken as a Publie Act. 
He could not find anything since 1861 to 
show that these Orders were treated in 
an exceptional way. The Act of 1881 
went further, and provided that no Act 
to confirm the Lord Lieutenant’s Order 
should be required, unless the parties 
not only appealed, but also appeared to 
prosecute the appeal. When the Bill 
of 1883 was introduced, there was no- 
thing to show that these Bills were not 
to take the usual course of Bills confirm- 
ing Provisional Orders. Mr. Trevelyan, 
in introducing that Act, said that the 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
in such cases as the present being only 
provisional, and requiring to be con- 
firmed by Parliament, it would be open 
to anyone to oppose it. But opposition 
would be impossible unless the Bill 
were referred to a Select Committee as 
a matter of right. It would come to 
this—that if any person had sufficient 
influence he could get a Bill referred 
to a Select Committee; but that the 
general public who had private rights 
which were injured by such Bill, but 
who were not influential in Parlia- 
ment, could not get them so referred. 
He could not believe that that was the 
intention of Parliament. Under the Act 
of 1883 very large rating powers were 
given, and also the power to take land 
compulsorily and to a considerable ex- 
tent; but he did not know that Parlia- 
ment had ever delegated to any other 
body the right to take land compulsorily. 
Those were the general grounds upon 
which he based his Motion. The ques- 
tion was whether they should continue 
the procedure they had followed for 25 
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years, or whether they should adopt the 
decision of Monday. If the Bill were 
not a Bill for confirming a Provisional 
Order, but was to be treated in every 
respect as a Public Bill, he (the Earl 
of Limerick) submitted that it ought 
not to have been intreduced into that 
House at all, for it was one of those 
Bills which by the custom of Parlia- 
ment could only have been introduced 
in the House of Commons according 
to Standing Order 226 of that House. 
Besides these reasons of a general 
character, he would urge that their 
Lordships should be very careful be- 
fore they went into Committee on the 
Bill. Rightly or wrongly, this Bill 
went before a Select Committee of 
their Lordships’ House, and that Com- 
mittee decided that it was not advisable 
that it should become law. He sub- 
mitted that the decision of the Com- 
mittee ought to be received with great 
consideration. He wished he were better 
able to meet the arguments of noble 
Lords opposite. He had not raised this 
question out of any disrespect to the 
noble and learned Lords who took part 
in the discussion on Monday ; but those 
Noblemen knew the exact question that 
was to be raised when they came down, 
and the rest of the House did not, and 
he thought a subject so important should 
not be decided hastily and without due 
investigation. Inconclusion, he trusted 
the House would exonerate him from 
blame for occupying so much time in 
proposing the Resolution that stood in 
his name. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, this could not 
be both a Private and a Public Bill. If 
it was a Private Bill, it had been killed 
in Committee. If it was a Public Bill, 
it could not now commence at the Com- 
mittee stage—in fact, it had never been 
introduced in that character. Some 
consideration ought to be paid to those 
who had been, by the Order of the 
House, at the trouble and expense of 
coming over to oppose the Bill, and who 
had proved their case before a Select 
Committee. It was not desirable to 
proceed with the Bill. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That ”’) 
and insert (“the Order of Monday last for 
committing the Bill to a Committee of the 
Whole House be discharged.”)—(TZhe Earl of 
Limerick.) 
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Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
was not going to repeat the speech he 
had made the other evening; but the 
proceedings were quite regular, and he 
hoped their Lordships would proceed 
with the Bill. The noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Limerick) gave due Notice 
of his intention to bring the subject for- 
ward theo ther evening; but no new 
argument had been adduced on the pre- 
sent occasion. He (the Earl of Sel- 
borne), therefore, trusted that their 
Lordships would adhere to the decision 
at which they arrived the other night. 
He maintained that the Bill was a public 
one, and that it had gone through all 
the usual stages. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Repespate) said, that he 
did not think the matter was thoroughly 
understood. 

- Tne Eart or LIMERICK: Hear, 
ear! 

Tus CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
Whether it was right or wrong, the Bill 
was read a second time, and referred to 
a Select Committee under the Standing 
Orders of their Lordships’ House. It was 
called a Provisional Order, and every Bill 
which was called a Provisional Order 
there was no doubt might be dealt with 
in the way that this Bill had been. He 
held in his hand a letter from his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Belmore), the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee, who was 
absent in Ireland, in which he said the 
Committee unanimously felt that the Bill 
ought not to proceed. He (the Earl of 
Redesdale) thought the decision of that 
Committee was a far more important 
guide to their Lordships’ House than 
either the advice of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland or the Privy Council of Ire- 
land. He believed that matters were 
inquired into before those Committees, 
and that their investigations were con- 
ducted in a way to bring out all the 
points of the case that were important in 
regard to legislation. 

Tue Eart or ROSSE said, that, as 
one of the Members of the Select Com- 
mittee who considered the Bill, he de- 
sired to say a few words as to the gene- 
ral feeling of the Committee, and as to 
why it was their general feeling that the 
Bill should not proceed. So far as he 
knew, their action proceeded entirely on 
the ground that there seemed extremely 
little likelihood that the line would ever 
pay. The guarantee amounted to ls. in 
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the pound, which would be levied on 
the district; and the Committee were of 
opinion that they should not allow an 
Act to go on, which would so heavily 
tax the occupiers and landowners of the 
district. The prospects of traffic ap- 
peared much over-rated, as the resi- 
dences were situated principally near 
Ballincollig, which was already served 
by the Cork and Macroom line. It did 
not seem likely that lime would be sent 
partly by rail so short a distance ; and 
as, under the scheme, no provision was 
made for its direct transfer from the 
ships to the trucks, it did not seem pro- 
bable that the traffic in coal would be 
large. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Motion ?” 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Title. 


Eart SPENCER, in moving an 
Amendment to alter the title of the Bill 
by striking out the words ‘‘ Provisional 
Order,” in order to put in the words 
** Order in Council (Ireland) Bill,” said, 
he did so on the ground that the mea- 
sure was intended to affirm not a Pro- 
visional Order, but an Order in Council. 


Amendment moved, ‘‘ That the title of 
the Bill be changed to ‘ Order in Coun- 
cil (Ireland) Bill.’””—( Zhe Earl Spencer.) 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
questioned whether the former stages of 
the Bill, if a Public Bill, were not ir- 
regular. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
Amendment was only to insure that the 
Bill should be called by the name by 
which it was called in the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which it was presented ; and 
that no such mistake as had occurred in 
this instance should occur again, by the 
use of a form of title which failed to 
make a distinction between an Order in 
Council under the Act of 1860, anda 
common Provisional Order under Acts 
of a very different kind. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, it 
would appear that the Bill had been in- 
troduced and read a second time, as a 
Publie Bill, under false pretences. It 
was read a second time asa Private Bill, 


and rejected by a Select Committee. 
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The House, by main force, might be 
determined to pass it; but the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Limerick) was entirely 
in the right that the measure ought not 
to proceed on its present lines. 


Amendment agreed to; words changed 
accordingly. 
Title, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl Spencer, 
consequential Amendment made in page 
1, by leaving out the word “ Provi- 
sional,” and after the word ‘‘ Order” 
inserting the words “in Council.” 


Clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow. 


House resumed. 


Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
said, that he must say that the Amend- 
ments proved most clearly that the 
House was right. The Bill had been 
read a second time, and confirmed by 
the House as a Provisional Order. Under 
the Orders of the House it was referred 
to a Select Committee, who had reported 
against it, and he thought their Lord- 
ships had committed an act of great 


irregularity. 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(ENGLAND) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
(No. 177.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
a second time, said: The Bill, of which I 
have now the honour of moving the 
second reading, I do not present to your 
Lordships as a Member of the Royal 
Commission, although it is a Bill which 
has been drawn up with the unanimous 
consent of the Members of that Commis- 
sion, and in concert with its Chairman 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). The composi- 
tion of that Commission was one ranging 
over a large field of political opinion ; 
and it is, no doubt, a surprise to those 
parties who look at the names and the 
Report that the Commission came to any 
eonclusion at all. I think, however, the 
Commission have made a very consider- 
able number of very important recom- 
mendations, and the result is very largely 
due to the tact and conciliation with 
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which the deliberations of the Commis- 
sion were conducted by the Chairman. 
Of course, anybody reading this Bill 
must read it with the knowledge that it 
is, to a certain extent, a compromise. 
Various Members of the Commission, no 
doubt, would have liked to go further, 
each in his own direction ; but perh 

they occupied ground that was all the 
safer and sounder, because they had had 
to agree with one another in regard to 
the provisions of this measure. No one 
need expect to find that it contains any 
magic formula which will cure all the 
evils of which this House and the public 
have heard a great deal, and there is 
nothing startling, sensational, or ex- 
treme in its provisions. We are hoping 
to cure those evils by slow and gradual 
steps, by the application of remedies 
apparently not far-reaching in their cha- 
racter, but still judiciously directed to 
the precise difficulties which arose in 
each department of our inquiry. There 
is, as 1 have said, therefore, nothing 
sensational or extreme in the measure 
which we recommend your Lordships to 
accept. I will just go through the various 
portions of the Bill, only saying that it 
must not be considered to be the whole 
outcome of the deliberations of the Com- 
mission, for there are some very much 
larger and more difficult questions be- 
hind, which the circumstances of the 
Session do not permit of our dealing with 
now, but which I hope will be dealt with 
at some future time. The evils which 
thisCommission was appointed to remedy 
consisted of two very distinct branches, 
which must not be confused, but must be 
kept apart by anybody who will apply 
the remedies rightly, but which there is 
a great tendency in the public mind to 
confuse. There are evils of a strictly 
sanitary character—namely, those evils 
which arise out of material causes, 
the bad structure of the houses, bad 
drainage, insufficiency of water, and so 
forth; and the evils which arise from 
overcrowding, due to the excess of popu- 
lation in one particular place. These 
evils are different in their nature, dif- 
ferent in the remedies which it is re- 
quisite should be applied to them, 
and different, above all, in respect to 
the hope with which we can look for 
their speedy cure with the prospects of 
remedy which we have before as. The 
sanitary evils—and this is the result»? 
our investigation—although they exist, 
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are in process of fairly rapid cure. In 
truth, if the law, as it exists, was fully 
carried out, these evils would hardly re- 
main. Our task has principally been to 
suggest alterations that would secure a 
more ample and rapid execution of the 
law; aad we believe if that can be done 
the sanitary evils will altogether disap- 
pear. But the most cheering point with 
respect to them is this—that with the 
increase of civilization and with the pro- 
gress of the community these sanitary 
evils tend to vanish altogether, and they 
essentially differ in this respect from the 
evils of overcrowding. The more our 
prosperity increases the more sanitary 
evils will vanish; but the more our pros- 

erity increases, the more there is the 

anger that unless remedial measures 
are taken the evils of overcrowding 
will also increase. The sanitary part 
of the measure consists of a number 
of details which we cannot well dis- 
cuss without the Public Health Act 
in our hands; but, in the first place, it 
may be said that we give the Sanitary 
Authorities power to put into effect bye- 
laws all over the country, giving them 
the right of supervision as to tenement 
houses. At present, I think, there is 
only power in the Metropolis, and there 
only power where the Local Government 
Board give their previous authority. 
The Sanitary Authorities, by this Bill, 
receive power to bring these bye-laws 
into effect at once. They are bye- 
laws which permit the proper inspection 
and supervision over tenement houses— 
that is, over houses in which numbers of 
rooms or floors are inhabited by several 
distinct families, and where, therefore, 
there is great danger of sanitary evil 
arising. The next point that we deal 
with in respect to that subject is an alte- 
ration of the Artizans’ Dwellings Act. 
Under that Act, the Local Authority has 
power to clear these places, popularly 
called “slums,” and substitute better 
buildings. But the Local Authority is 
not always inclined to do its duty in that 
respect, the expense being very con- 
siderable, and local interests of a for- 
midable character having often to be 
met. This Bill gives power to the Local 
Government Board, where the officer 
reports that the premises are unfit for 
human habitation, to authorize the Local 
Authority to put in force the provisions 
of the Act, and then it becomes the 
duty of the Local Authority to comply 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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with the order for the removal of the 
premises. Then there is another pro- 
vision which will tend largely to increase 
the health of the Metropolis, and, in 
fact, of all houses in large towns. Any- 
one who has had a house built is ac- 
quainted with the speculative builders 
or the builders who are not speculative. 
They have a habit—I do not know under 
what part of their business it comes, 
perhaps from some uninstructed work- 
men —but they have a habit of conduct- 
ing all the drains into the centre of the 
kitchen and leaving them there. If any- 
thing occurs in the house it is said—‘“‘ It 
cannot be the drains, because it is a 
new house.”” The children die ; typhoid 
fever has done its work, and then it is 
found that all the mischief has sprung 
from preventible disease. At present, 
under the law, a man who lets a fur- 
nished house is compelled to enter into 
a contract that the house is healthy; 
but, by a curious peculiarity of the 
law, that does not extend to an unfur- 
nished house. By the provisions of 
this Bill that anomaly will be removed 
and the evil will be met. Any person 
building a house and letting it, and 
not taking proper and reasonable pre- 
cautions that it shali be healthy, will 
be held to have broken the contract, and 
will be held liable, just as the Railway 
Company is, for the illness or death of 
any person living in it, so far as it is 
due to his own negligence. I believe 
that will be a provision of considerable 
value, which will put a stop to the some- 
what reckless disposal of unfurnished 
houses, from which so many lamentable 
evils have arisen. I need not tell your 
Lordships of the evil in this end of the 
town; but it is ten-fold worse in the 
small houses, which are run up in the 
suburbs at a cheap rate, and the build- 
ing of which has often been exceedingly 
disgraceful. No one who has examined 
into the matter can doubt that there is 
a great deal of scamped work, which has 
greatly increased the death-rate. I look 
to this clause more than to any other to 
diminish the death-rate that is caused 
by insanitary dwellings. But we must 
not imagine that it is anything we can 
do in this Honse, or in the House of 
Commons, that will remove all these 
evils. It must be done by that stirring 
up of public opinion which these investi- 
gations cause ; it is to this that we must 
look for any real reform; it must be 














from the people themselves, from the 
owners, builders, and occupiers, when 
their attention is drawn to the enormous 
evils which past negligence has caused— 
it is from them that the cure of the 
sanitary evils which have so largely in- 
creased the death rate must come. I 
think we should be deceiving ourselves 
if we imagined that any impulse would 
be sufficient to cure an evil so widely 
spread. But with regard to overcrowd- 
ing there is something more we can do. 
In the main, the worst features of over- 
crowding are to be found in the Metro- 
polis, where the chief difficulty lies in the 
enormous distance which the circum- 
ference lies from the centre. In other 
places it is possible to meet it by build- 
ing cottages on the outskirts of the 
town ; but that cannot be done in Lon- 
don, because of the distance being so 
great. We must, therefore, find some 
mode of stimulating the provision of 
houses in places where the work- 
people have their work to do, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood thereof. 
We propose to give facilities in the Bill 
for using certain open spaces, which 
have been cleared in the Metropolis and 
elsewhere — for instance, the sites of 
prisons in the Metropolis—which, in 
consequence of recent legislation, have 
ceased to be necessary. The revent 
alteration of our prison-house legislation 
has made it expedient that many of the 
old buildings shall cease to be used for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended and to which they are now ap- 
= It is proposed with reference to 
illbank Penitentiary, Ooldbath Fields, 
and Pentonville Prisons, that the sites 
shall be sold to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works at prices which will enable 
the Board to let them out, either to 
Trusts like the Peabody, or other similar 
Companies, under, of course, proper re- 
strictions that they shall be applied, 
and solely, to the purpose of erectin 
dwellings for the working classes. 
cannot help hoping that in connection 
with that provision some effort may be 
made to obtain working-class dwellings 
that shall be; while still healthy and 
useful, somewhat cheaper in their con- 
struction than those which the Peabody 
Trustees have erected. I believe that 
the Peabody buildings have done an 
enormous amount of good; but they 
have not struck at the lowest and most 
necessitous class. They are built on a 
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scale that renders necessary a rent 
higher than that class can pay. The 
people must be housed; and we must 
make an effort to see if we cannot, with- 
out disregarding the laws of health, 
produce buildings sufficient to house 
them, without asking a rent which is 
beyond their means to pay. As far as 
we have gone at present 1 do not think 
that the problem has been sufficiently 
approached. I believe it is possible to 
grapple with it, and do more in the 
way of cheap buildings than we have 
done. I hope’ that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in dealing with these 
sites, if it shall please Parliament to 
place them in a position to do so, will 
make a serious and earnest effort to see 
that that great difficulty is more com- 
pletely removed than it is now. Another 
change which we propose with respect 
to London is a change dealing with 
private and corporate property. Your 
Lordships are aware that very com- 
monly in settlements it is provided that 
land shall only be leased at the best 
price that can be had. The result of 
that is that though the tenant for life 
may be perfectly willing to let the land 
for building working-class dwellings 
upon, and though it is for the publie 
interest that he should do so, and every 
man living may desire that he should do 
so, yet he is forbidden by this provision 
to let the land for such purpose. Of 
course, it is more profitable to let the 
land for the purpose of large and rich 
buildings, shops, or private houses, than 
it is for poorer class houses. At all 
events, that is the case in many parts of 
the town. There are large properties 
in this part of the town which are bound 
up in that way; and I believe that if 
some legislation of this kind were intro- 
duced we should find a great deal more 
land set free. We do not, of course, 
wish to do anything contrary to the 
wishes of the owners; but we want to 
give liberty to use land for working- 
class dwellings in towns just as a man is 
at liberty now to use his land in the 
country for farmhouses and cottages, 
without considering whether it is the 
most profitable purpose for which the 
land could be used. I think your Lord- 
ships will feel that no injury is done to 
any interest by conferring powers upon 
town owners of providing for the wants 
of the population similar to those which 
already exist in the eountry. There is 
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a curious peculiarity in the Settled Land 
Act, which enables trust money, or the 
money belonging to Corporations, to be 
expended in erecting buildings for the 
country population. It enables farm- 
houses and cottages to be built out 
of the money belonging to the trust 
or Corporation; but the Settled Land 
Act stops short, and gives no such 
facility for building these working- 
class dwellings in towns. I do not 
understand on what basis this excep- 
tion is made. I was anxious that 
some such clause should be introduced 
into the Settled Land Act while it 
was passing through this House ; but it 
was thought better that the Act should 
pass without the introduction of matter 
which would lead to unnecessary con- 
flict. I hope, now that it is recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, it 
will commend itself to your Lordships. 
There is only one other provision of im- 
portance to which it is necessary I 
should draw your Lordships’ attention. 
It may be that, after all these facilities 
are given, cases will occur in which 
room cannot be provided for the popu- 
lation. These cases occur principally in 
places where industries have suddenly 
sprung up, and where a large population 
has suddenly gathered together, and 
where there is no local capital to come 
forward in order to supply the necessary 
accommodation, I may illustrate what 
I mean by the case of the town of Cam- 
borne, in Cornwall, which occupies a 
considerable place in the evidence taken 
by the Commission. In that case, there 
were local difficulties which prevented 
the proprietors from selling the land, and 
there was no onewho was willing to build. 
The consequence was there was most 
frightful overcrowding, accompanied by 
great misery, for which no possible 
remedy could be found. I do not think 
that in these cases there should be an 
exceptional remedy ; but it so happens 
that we have, on the Statute Book, a 
law designed to meet cases of this kind, 
which is, perhaps, not so wholly appli- 
cable as it might be. The noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of ‘yll) made use 
of a striking observation the other night, 
that the history of social movements in 
this country was very nearly the history 
of the life of my noble Friend (Lord 
Shaftesbury). I believe that is a very 
true representation of the facts. Among 
the measures which my noble Friend, in 
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his long and active life, was the means of 
ing, was one for increasing the num- 

er of lodging-houses in places where 
congestion of the population had taken 
place. He passed it in 1851, first 
through the House of Commons, and 
afterwards, owing to the death of his 
father, it was his singular fortune to 
pass it through the House of Lords. But 
it does not fulfil the expectations which 
he entertained of it, owing to certain 
technical difficulties that have arisen. 
We propose to use that Act with a little 
more freedom, for the purpose of meet- 
ing such exceptional cases as I have re- 
ferred to. The Act of my noble Friend 
enables a parish or Local Authority to 
build lodging-houses in cases where the 
necessity has arisen. The Act is safe- 
guarded by a number of provisions, re- 
quiring certain majorities to be obtained. 
The result of these precautions is, that 
the Act does not work at all. We 
prefer to apply it in another way in 
requiring no special majority of the 
population, but providing that an exa- 
mination shall take place by the Local 
Government Board; and if the Inspector 
reports these two things—first, that the 
accommodation is wanted, and is not 
likely to be obtained in any other way ; 
and, secondly, that the parish may pro- 
vide it without any risk to the rate- 
payers—without imprudence as regards 
the ratepayers—then the Local Govern- 
ment Board may issue the necessary 
authority to enable the work to be 
carried out. At the same time, to 
clear up certain legal doubts as to whe- 
ther my noble Friend’s Act, and the 
Acts founded upon it, apply to sepa- 
rate tenements as well as to lodging- 
houses, the Bill provides that it shall be 
applicable to cottages as well as lodging- 
houses. My impression is that it is ap- 
plicable to the building of cottages at 
the present time ; but we have introduced 
a Proviso to clear up any doubt on that 
oint, and also to give power, in suitable 
localities, for the provision of not more 
than half-an-acre of garden ground for 
each cottage, the annual value of such 
garden not to exceed £1. Where such 
provision is made by the Local Authority 
it is, of course, desirable that it should 
not take the form of long rows of build- 
ings ; but, as far as possible, they should 
erect cottages separated by ens. It 
may not be possible to apply this pro- 
vision in many cases; but I think the 
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ing of it out will have a double 


effect ; it may relieve cases of con- 
ion such as those to which I have 


referred, and it may, by its very exist- 
ence, operate as an incentive to those 
who have the power to build cottages, 
to do so without bringing the Act into 
operation. I havenow gone through all 
the principal provisions of this Bill, and 
your Lordships will perceive that there 
is nothing in it of a very large or sweep- 
ing character, yet I am not without hope 
that, if adopted by Parliament, it will 
exercise considerable influence over the 
happiness of those whose lot in life is 
difficult and who have many sorrows and 
troubles in store for them. I feel that 
the condition of the lowest and poorest 
of the working classes ir the most 
crowded parts of the community is one 
which, more than any other, deserves 
attention both outside and in both 
Houses of Parliament; because it is by 
the character of the English race, and 
the nature of those produced from gene- 
ration to generation that you carry on 
the traditions of the country, fill its 
armies, perform its public services, and 
maintain its prosperity, and uphold its 
ancient reputation ; and their fitness for 
this electing must depend upon the 
physical causes which attend their birth 
and nurture. Among those physical 
causes none is more powerful, or more 
rominent, than the condition of the 

ouses in which they and their parents 
dwell, and therefore there is none 
that deserves more earnest, careful, un- 
flagging, and yet circumspect, atten- 
tion both of the philanthropist and the 
statesman. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(xo. 178.) REPORT. 
Order of the Day for the Report of 
Amendments to be received, read. 


Tae Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
thought their Lordships should have a 
clearer and more distinct understanding 
than they had at present as to the 
course the Government proposed to take 
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with regard to the Bill in the other 
House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had already stated that although the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) had continued in charge of the 
Bill in their Lordships’ House, they 
proposed that, in the other House, it 
should be taken up by them, and be- 
come a Government Bill. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
was quite aware of that; but he was 
anxious to know what the intentions of 
the Government were with regard to 
the Scottish Education Department? 
There was some uncertainty on that 
point, because of the remarks of the 
noble Viscount the Lord President of 
the Council (Viscount Cranbrook) on 
Tuesday night. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he very much regretted the absence of 
his noble Friend (Viscount Cranbrook) 
on the present occasion, and that he was 
not there to explain the matter. How- 
ever, he understood from the speech of 
his noble Friend on Tuesday, that the 
Government entirely accepted the Amend- 
ments introduced at the instance of the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Rose- 
bery). 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, a 
considerable change had been intro- 
duced into the Bill with regard to the 
title of the Secretary, and he thought it 
was very desirable that there should be 
no doubt whatever as to what the position 
of the Secretary for Scotland, as Vice 
President of the Council who was to 
preside over the Scottish Education De- 
partment, was to be. He understood 
from his noble Friend the Lord Presi- 
dent (Viscount Cranbrook) the other 
day that that position was to be abso- 
lutely clear and distinct ; and he should 
like to know now if the Government 
could, in a more distinct manner, give a 
confirmation of what the Lord President 
was understood to say on Tuesday. He 
wished, in the first place, to know whe- 
ther he was correct in understanding 
the Lord President to say that the Scotch 
Education Department would be wholly 
distinct and separate alike in form, in 
substance, and in organization from the 
English Department ; and, secondly, 
whether, in spite of the alteration of 
title from President to Vice President, 
it was still intended that the Depart- 
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ment should be under the control of the 
Scotch Secretary? The Scotch people 
had made up their minds that they 
wished to have the control of their own 
education, and their Lordships having 
conceded so much to their wishes—he 
might say their unanimous wish—he 
thought it should be made perfectly 
clear and distinct what the scope of the 
Bill was before it left that House. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, the title 
of the Secretary for Scotland, as re- 
garded education, had been changed in 
a very remarkable way. The Amend- 
ment, as it stood on the Paper on Tues- 
day morning, was to the effect that the 
Secretary for Scotland should be the 
President of the Scottish Edueation De- 

artment; but when he looked at the 

ill now before him, he found that the 
word ‘ President” had been changed 
to ‘‘ Vice President.” He did not know 
that that change had been made. He 
would like to ask the noble Earl what 
the position of the Scotch Secretary was 
to be in regard to education; and, also, 
that they should know something more 
about the position of the Committee of 
Council. as that Committee to be 
composed simply of official Members of 
the Council, or was it to be specially 
constituted so as to meet Scotch require- 
ments? It was very desirable that 
they should know what was to be the 
constitution and the real functions of 
the Scottish Department. Was it to 
remain merely a titular body? In short, 
was it to be a sham ora reality? Was 
the Lord President of the Council to be 
a Member of the Scottish Committee of 
Council, and was he to be of superior 
rank to the Secretary for Scotland? He 
regretted that he could not join in the 
general approval given by their Lord- 
ships; for, in his own opinion, the 
change made in the title of the Secre- 
tary was a change for the worse, and 
he regretted that it should have been 
made. 

‘ne Eart or ROSEBERY, in reply, 
said, he could not give any pledges or 
extended explanations in regard to the 
constitution of the Committee; but it 
was due to the noble Earl behind him 
(the Earl of Minto) to say something to 
clear up the point that had been raised 
as to the change in the title. It was 
perfectly true that, in the Amendment 
as it appeared on the Paper, the word 
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“ President” was there; but in the 
Amendment, as he (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) read it to the House, he used the 
term ‘‘ Vice President.” The explana- 
tion of the matter was this. In drawing 
up the Amendment, he had taken the 
analogy of the Board of Trade, which 
was a Committee of the Privy Council, 
constituted with a President by an Order 
in Council. He did not not see why the 
same form should not be used in this 
cese ; but, on coming down to the House, 
the noble Viscount the Lord President 
(Viscount Cranbrook) pointed out to 
him that, though he quite understood 
the intention to be as it was stated, yet 
it would not be possible to have another 
President of the Council, one permanent, 
and the other shifting. The Chairman 
of the English Committee of Education 
was called Vice President, and there- 
fore, as a matter of form, it was better 
that the Scottish Secretary should also 
be a Vice President. He (the Earl of 
Rosebery) did not see any great differ- 
ence in substance in the change. He 
was asked by the noble Earl whether 
the Committee was to be a sham or not. 
He had no power to decide that point ; 
but, in moving the Amendment, he had 
laid great stress on the intention of the 
promoters of the Bill that the Commit- 
tee of Council should be a living reality, 
and not be, as at present, a collection of 
phantoms; but that, of course, rested 
more with noble Lords opposite than 
with himself. The noble Earl who had 
just spoken (the Earl of Minto) had said 
that he thought the original better than 
the amended Bill. In some respects, he 
agreed with him. He (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) himself would have preferred if it 
had been possible to transfer education 
to the Scottish Secretary in a more dis- 
tinct way by scheduling the Education 
Act; but it appeared that that was not 
possible. However, they were doing all 
they could in that direction, and he 
thought it infinitely better to do it in 
the way he had, than to risk the passing 
of the Bill by introducing changes in 
the interpretation of a Statute. For the 
rest, he trusted to the public declara- 
tions of the Lord President, who said 
that if education in Scotland was to be 
transferred to the new Minister—and it 
was to be transferred—it must be trans- 
ferred as thoroughly and completely as 
possible. He (the Earl of Rosebery) 
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t the largest interpretation upon these 
vem They sould hot, in a Bill of that 
sort, deal with the question of patron- 

. That was outside the scope of the 
Bill. If it was intended at the last mo- 
ment to withhold any part of that com- 
plete transference, all he could say was 
that an incomplete transference would 
be wholly unsatisfactory to the people 
of Scotland. The people of Scotland 
had made up their minds that their 
Minister was to have the control, abso- 
lute and complete, of their education, 
and —— that fell short of that in 
reality would be unsatisfactory to them. 
He believed also the Government were 
determined that this should be a large 
and a graceful concession, and not a 
niggardly and grudging one. In one 
case, it would be complete and satis- 
factory; in the other, it would be a 
phantom. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of IppEstzIcH) said, 
he thought the explanation which the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) had given of what took place the 
other night was a perfectly accurate 
one. He understood that the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
was anxious for some fuller and more 
precise information on certain points 
which he thought could be best supplied 
by the Lord President. What he (the 
Earl of Iddesleigh) would venture to 
suggest, therefore, to his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Lothian) would be 
that, instead of attempting to deal with 
the matter now, he should renew his 
Questions to the Lord President on the 
third reading of the Bill. If that course 
was taken, he had no doubt they would 
have a satisfactory statement from the 
Lord President with regard to the 
matter. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he would act upon the suggestion, and 
repeat his Questions when the Lord 
President was present on the third read- 
ing of the Bill. 


Amendmentsreported accordingly ; and 
Bill to be read 3* 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


{Jury 16, 1885} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th July, 1885. 





MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — Sir 
Henry Fletcher, baronet, for Horsham. 

Serect Commrrrer— Report — National Provi- 
dent Insurance [No. 270]; Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) [No. 271] ; Forestry, Mr. Northcote 
discharged ; Colonel King-Harman added. 

Suprty—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[July 15) reported. 

Private Bru (by Order) —Considered as amended 
— Third Reading — Witham River Outfall, 
and passed. 

Pusuiic Brris—Second Reading—Customs and 
Inland Revenue (No. 2) [223]; Exchequer 
and Treasury Bills* [229]; Medical Relief 
Disqualification Removal [232]. 

Committee — Bankruptcy (Office Accommoda- 
tion) [215] — xv.; Poor Law Unions’ 
Officers (Ireland) [214]—x.r. 

Committee-—Report—National Debt [172]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Public 
Health (Ships, &c.)* [230]; Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners * [227]; Marriages (Saint 
John, Cowley) * [234], and passed. 

Third Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2)* [207]; Copyhold 
Enfranchisement [26], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


SO 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would give Notice that, on the first con- 
venient day, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, What course 
he proposes to take in regard to the 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill; or, 
whether he has definitely abandoned the 
attempt to get it passed into law? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: With 
the leave of the House I will try to an- 
swer the Question now. Thehon.Mem- 
ber must be aware that I have no power 
in this matter. I very much regret that 
the Bill is not to be proceeded with ; 
but I could not myself carry forward a 
Bill at this late period of the Session, 
unless the Government were willing to 
afford facilities for considering it, and I 
understand that they are not prepared 
to do that. My answer, therefore, must 
be ou I cannot go forward with the 
Bill. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether he was to understand there 
was an intention to abandon the Bill ; or, 
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whether any independent Member was 
prepared to go on with it ? 
| No reply. | 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
DOYLE v. FENTON—TINAHELY PETTY 
SESSIONS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he will inquire into the 
case of poor rate collector Philip Doyle, 
against Richard Fenton, receiver under 
the Court of Chancery over the estate 
of Mrs. Courtney, heard at Tinahely 
Petty Sessions on the Ist instant; whe- 
ther it it is true that the presiding ma- 
gistrate was induced by Dr. Toomey, 
the solicitor acting for Mrs. Courtney, 
to dismiss the case, on the grounds that 
the agent, Mr. Fenton, was not liable, 
and could not be sued for rates; whe- 
ther Dr. Toomey, who acted for Mrs. 
Courtney, also acts as solicitor to the 
Board of Guardians; whether the Board 
were specially represented by a solicitor 
on that occasion ; and, if not, why; and, 
whether the magistrate was justified in 
the action he took under the circum- 
stances ? 

The hon. Member also had the fol- 
lowing Questions upon the Paper:— 
** Whether he will inquire into the cir- 
cumstances under which Dr. Toomey, 
Solicitor to the Grand Jury of the county 
Wicklow, at Tinahely Petty Sessions, 
on the Ist instant, advised the High 
Constable of the barony of South Balli- 
nacor to return the farm lately held by 
Peter Fleming, as being in bankruptcy ; 
whether Dr. Toomey was acting as soli- 
citor for Mrs. Courtney, as well as for 
the Grand Jury; and, whether the pay- 
ment of the county cess was evaded by 
the course adopted ?” 


** And, if he is aware of the fact that 
Mr. Richard Fenton, agent for Mr. Fitz- 
william Dick, and also under the Court 
of Chancery, in the county Wicklow, 
has recently refused to pay the Poor 
Rate on holdings <aleel under four 
pounds, and, when the tenants have 
themselves paid, has refused to allow 
the whole Poor Rate to any who hold 
their farms at a rent under the amount 
of the Poor Law valuation; and, whe- 
ther any, and what steps can be taken 
to guard against the consequent disfran- 
chisement of the people?” 


Sir George Campbell 









Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir WuaiusM Harr Dyxz): 
I will answer together, so far as I 
am able, this Question and the two 
following. In the first place, I am 
advised that Mr. Fenton, being merely 
a receiver under the Court of Chan- 
cery, was not liable to be sued 
for the poor rates or county cess in 
question; and that the magistrates 
took the legal course in dismissing the 
cases. I am informed, in the second 
place, that Mr. Toomey was not acting 
for Mrs. Courtney, nor otherwise en- 
gaged in the cases; and that the Guar- 
dians were not concerned in the case, as 
the poor rate collector was acting on 
his own responsibility. I have no con- 
trol over Mr. Toomey, nor any means 
of inquiring into the circumstances in 
which he gave any advice to the high 
constable of the barony; but I am in- 
formed that the high constable is about 
to proceed for recovering the county 
cess. Thirdly, I have no means of as- 
certaining the nature of the dealings of 
Mr. Fenton and the tenants as to the 
payment of poor rates. 


IRELAND—REGISTRY OF DEEDS 
OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the inquiry in- 
stituted by the Treasury into the condi- 
tion of the clerks in the Registry of 
Deeds Office, Dublin, has concluded, and 
whether a report upon the subject has as 
yet been received by the Treasury ; whe- 
ther a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Department has been formulated; 
and, if so, when do the Treasury propose 
to give it effect; whether the Treasury 
are prepared to render such a scheme 
retrospective in its effect, so as to per- 
mit the junior class in the Depart- 
ment to obtain the full measure of the 
improvement recommended for them by 
the Royal Commission which investi- 
gated the condition of the Office in 1881 ; 
and, whether it was proposed to fill up 
the vacancies at present existing in the 
Department by promotion in the ordi- 
nary course ? 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Heyry Hortann): The in- 
quiry of the Committee referred to has 
not yet been received, and, as I am 
informed, cannot be completed until 
August, owing to the professional en- 
gagements of some of its Members. 
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That being so, the hon. Member will see 
that it is impossible for me to anticipate 
the nature of the decisions which may 
be come to upon the Report. I can only 
say that the vacancies will not be filled 
up in the meanwhile. 





CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED FIRING AT THE PERSON 
AT KILLASMEESTIA, QUEEN’S CO. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that, on the 29th ultimo, in accordance 
with established custom, a bonfire was 
lighted in a field at Killasmeestia, 
Queen’s County, at the site of the 
gathering of the people of the district 
for amusement, in celebration of the fes- 
tival; whether the local fife and drum 
band, in proceeding to the bonfire, 
ceased playing while passing the house 
of one Walsh, who was obnoxious to 
the public sentiment of the district; 
whether, after the band had passed, 
four shots were fired from Walsh’s house 
in the direction of the bonfire, from 
which it is distant about 100 yards, 
to the danger of the lives of innocent 
people, who had carefully abstained 
from giving him any provocation; whe- 
ther Walsh has a licence for firearms ; 
and, whether the Government proposes to 
take any, and what, steps in the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke): I 
am informed that the facts are as stated 
in the first two paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion, with the addition that, when passing 
Walsh’s house, the crowd hooted and 
shouted. The shots were fired by Walsh 
in his own yard, a quarter of an hour 
after the crowd had passed, but not in 
the direction of the crowd, or so as to 
endanger the life of anyone. The bon- 
fire was about 200 yards from Walsh’s 
house. Walsh is duly licensed to have 
and carry firearms. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether this man would be allowed still 
to carry firearms ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND asked the hon. Member to put 
this further Question on the point on the 
Notice Paper. 


POST OFFICE—THE COMMITTEE ON 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Postmaster General, If he has any ob- 
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jection to state what is the outcome of 
the labours of the Committee on Postage 
Stamps appointed by the late Postmaster 
General, Mr. Faweett; and, whether 
the Controller of Stamps has made any 
Report upon his inspection of the various 
Continental Stamp Factories that were 
lately visited by him; and, if so, whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay the 
same upon the Table of the House ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manyezrs): The Committee 
on Postage Stamps laid their Report 
before my Predecessor shortly after 
the hon. Member asked a Question 
on the subject in April last; and 
the new designs which were decided 
upon are now being carried out by 
the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
Report of the Controller of Stamps 
was made to that Board. At the re- 
quest of the Ministers of the different 
States with whom that officer was 
placed in communication by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassadors, the Controller 
undertook, on behalf of the Board, 
that all he saw and learnt should be 
treated as confidential; and it is, there- 
fore, not intended to lay the Report be- 
fore Parliament. 


NAVAL KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he is aware that 
there are three vacancies for Naval 
Knights of Windsor; and, whether he 
is about to submit to the Home Office 
the names of those deserving Officers 
whom the Board may think entitled to 
that honour ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorce Hawmutton): 
There are three vacancies to be filled 
up; but my Predecessor (Lord North- 
brook) ordered the postponement of 
action as regards filling up those vacan- 
cies until the effect of the proposed 
legislation by which captains and com- 
manders will be eligible for appoint- 
ment is ascertained. There is a clause 
in the Greenwich Hospital Bill carrying 
out this change. 


THE STATIONERY OFFICE. 

Lorpv ELCHO asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is a fact that, while in other depart- 
ments contracts are publicly advertised 
and schedules sent direct to the manu- 
facturers, in the Stationery Office alone 
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a different system prevails, and schedules 
are only sent to a few of the larger 
wholesale London stationers ; and, whe- 
ther, if this is so, he can see his way to 
remedying this anomaly and thereby 
benefiting the trade as well as the 
country ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): The 
schedules for tenders for general supplies 
of stationery are sent to over 80 different 
firms, 30 of whom received them at 
country addresses. New names are 
constantly being added. This system 
of competition commends itself for 
adoption in the case of stationery upon 
oy of efficiency and economy, and 

have no reason to suppose that it 
causes any inconvenience to the trade. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CASE OF DAVID 
BRADLEY, M.D. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to a Memorial addressed to the late 
Home Secretary, by a large number of 
medical practitioners of Sheffield, and 
other places, having reference to the 
ease of David Bradley, M.D., who was 
sentenced to two years’ hard labour for 
an alleged outrage upon a woman named 
Sweetmore who was subject to epilepsy ; 
and, if the facts are as stated in the 
Memorial, he will order an immediate 
inquiry into the case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross), in reply, said, that a 
considerable number of Memorials had 
been received with reference to this case, 
which was, at the present moment, being 
made the subject of most careful in- 
vestigation. He should be prepared to 
make a statement on the subject on 
Tuesday. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN OUTRAGE 
ON A CONSULAR OFFICIAL. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the following state- 
ment in Zhe Standard newspaper of the 
13th July is correct :— 

** Consul Finn’s clerk has been liberated, 
after being flogged with the ‘ cat,’ threatened 
with death and otherwise cruelly treated, and 
forced to hard labour. The reason for this 
treatment was that he would not make certain 
statements which the Russian used every effort 
to extract from him ;’’ 


Lord Elcho 
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and, if so, what course the Government 
are taking with regard to so serious a 
circumstance ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Bourke): In reply to my hon. 
and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that, from information which has reached 
Her Majesty’s Government, the circum- 
stances of the case seem to be as 
follows: — Mr. Consul Finn was pro- 
ceeding to Sarakhs, and on his journey 
one of his mules strayed across the 
frontier. It was traced to a place 
called Kara Chacha, and he sent his 
Native Secretary with a guide and a 
note to the Russian authorities, to make 
inquiries in order to get back the mule. 
The Secretary and the guide who went 
with him were arrested by the Russian 
authorities, and by them they were sent 
first to Askabad and, after being kept 
there for some time, they were sent 
under escort to Meshed. When the 
Native Secretary returned, he said that 
he had been flogged by the Russian 
authorities during his captivity. Her 
Majesty’s Government have made repre- 
sentations upon the subject to the Rus- 
sian Government, and they have asked 
for a full inquiry into the treatment of 
persons in the employment of a British 
Consular officer, who were said to have 
been so used by the Russian authori- 
ties. The Russian Government have 
replied that they will institute an in- 
quiry into the subject; but General 
Komaroff has stated that the Native 
Secretary did not tell the Russian au- 
thorities that he was in the service of 
an Englishman; but, on the contrary, 
the Russian authorities had reason to 
believe that they were suspicious per- 
sons, and had consequently sent them 
under escort to Meshed. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Government intends that the proposed 
Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
shall inquire specially into the alleged 
hindrances to British enterprise and 
commerce with silver using countries, 
in consequence of recent monetary 
changes adversely affecting silver in 
Europe; and also into the effect of 
these changes on the “appreciation of 
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gold,”’ and the fall in the values of 
commodities ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnarer Hicxs-Bgacu): 
I am afraid I can only give the hon. 
Member this general reply—that the 
subjects proposed to be referred to the 
Royal Commission on the Depression 
of Trade and Industry are undergoing 
very careful consideration; but in re- 
ference to this and other questions, I 
would venture to say that I think the 
House will feel that if the inquiry is to 
be of any service, care must be taken 
not to make it too discursive. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—RE- 
LEASE OF A CONVICT MURDERER. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

On what grounds did Lord Spencer 

order the release of the Orangeman who 

murdered a Catholic solicitor in Omagh 
twenty-one years ago under the most 
horrible circumstances; and, did the 
late Viceroy leave any Minute behind 
him recommending the release of the 

Phoenix Park prisoners after they have 

served a portion of their sentences ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 

LAND (Sir Wriu1am Harr Dyxe) : The 

convict referred to as having been re- 

cently released is a Roman Catholic. 

At the time of his conviction, 20 years 

ago, the jury strongly recommended him 

to mercy on the ground that the crime 
was unpremeditated, and Baron Fitz- 
gerald, who tried the case, reported that, 
in his opinion, it was one of aggravated 
manslaughter rather than murder. The 
case came up for consideration in the 
usual course after 20 years of the sen- 
tence had expired. There was nothing 
exceptional in its treatment. The late 

Viceroy left no such Minute as is sug- 

gested in the seeond part of the Ques- 

tion. 


GRAND JURY ACT (IRELAND)—FEES 
TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GRAND 
JURY, CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the secretary 
to the Cavan Grand Jury charges each 
person who makes a tender, 1s. for each 
form of tender if filled by his clerk; 
6d. for form of tender when not filled by 
his clerk ; 1s. for each cheque paid to a 
contractor at assizes, and 2s. if paid be- 
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tween two assizes; whether above 
charges are legal; and, if not, whether 
he will endeavour to have the illegality 
discontinued ; and, whether the secre- 
tary is justified in using his official room 
also as a rent office ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt Harr Dyke): I 
find that this Question was partially an- 
swered on the 2nd March last by my Pre- 
decessor, who explained that a Secretary 
of a Grand Jury is not under the control 
of Government. I have received a tele- 
gram from the Secretary of Cavan Grand 
Jury as follows :— 

**Secretary charges sixpence for form of 
tender, and one shilling if filled by his clerk. 
Question respecting cheques answered in pre- 
vious report. Cheques issued between two 
Assizes are those paid on certificate of County 
Surveyor, who sometimes divides a payment 
between two or more contractors, and one 
shilling is usually paid for each cheque issued. 
Secretary’s office is not used as rent office. 
Tenants unable to pay at appointed time and 


place occasionally pay clerk in Secretary’s 
office.’’ 


CIVIL SERVANTS AS ELECTION 
AGENTS. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the fact of holding a 
position as a salaried civil servant is a 
legal disqualification for the post of 
election agent ; and, whether, except in 
the case of interference with official 
duties, any objection exists to a civil 
servant accepting such an appointment ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster): The fact that a 
person holds the position of a salaried 
Civil servant does not, as a matter of 
law, disqualify him for the post re- 
ferred to in the Question. In the 
absence of Departmental Rules to the 
contrary, there is no objection to his 
accepting the appointment, provided 
it does not interfere with his official 
duties. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE “PALL MALL 
GAZETTE”’—OBJECTIONABLE 
ARTICLES. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Government will in- 
stitute a searching inquiry by means of 
a Royal Commission, or otherwise, into 
the truth of the horrible statements of 
crime made by Zhe Pall Mail Gazette; 
and, if they are found to be true, will 
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use any endeavour to bring the guilty 
ies to justice? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMEMT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross): No one can sym- 
pee more deeply than I do with my 

on. Friend in regard to the object 
which he has in view in asking this 
Question, and I can assure him that I 
will use every endeavour to find the 
guilty parties, if there are any guilty of 
such practices, and to bring them to 
justice. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—RETURN 
OF CAUSES. 


Mr. INCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has any objection to a Return 
being ordered:—({1) Of the number 
of actions standing for hearing, with 
witnesses to be examined in court, at 
the commencement of Michaelmas Sit- 
tings 1884 ; (2) Of the number of such 
witness actions heard and determined 
by each of the following judges, viz. :— 
The Vice Chancellor Bacon, Mr. Justice 
Kay, Mr. Justice Chitty, Mr. Justice 
Pearson, and Mr. Justice North respec- 
tively, in each of the following sittings, 
namely, Michaelmas 1884, Hilary 1885, 
and Easter 1885; (3) Of the number 
of witness actions standing for hearing 
at the close of the Easter Sittings 1885 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeTon Cross): The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite can have the infor- 
mation he requires in an unopposed 


Return. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAIN- 
AGE (IRELAND) — THE UPPER 
MORNING STAR RIVER DRAIN- 
AGE DISTRICT. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware of the dangerous 
state of the lands and crops in the 
‘‘Upper Morning Star River Drainage 
District ” should flood arise there dur- 
ing the harvest ; and, if so, will he take 
any steps to pass at once into Law the 
Bill introduced on the 23rd of March 
last to drain and improve this dis- 
trict ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Hart Dyke): My 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 


Mr. Samuel Smith 
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the Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) will 
answer this. 


PARLIAMENT— ORDER — QUESTIONS— 
HOME RULE. 

Mr. BORLASE, who had the follow- 
ing Notice of a Question upon the 
Paper:—To ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have any intention of deal- 
ing with the question of Home Rule in 
Ireland, in the sense of power to be 
given to the Irish people to control the 
internal affairs of their Country ? said : 
Before I ask this Question, Sir, which 
appears on the Paper in my name, I 
wish for your ruling on a point of 
Order. On Monday last, I gave Notice 
of a Question to be put to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in reference to 
Home Rule. When I took that Ques- 
tion up to the Table, it was found to be 
inadmissible, because it involved mat- 
ters of opinion. Thereupon, after con- 
sultation with the authorities of the 
House, I altered the form of the Ques- 
tion in a way which I understood would 
be admissible. Now, I find that the 
Question has been cut in two, and the 
part whichI consider the most import- 
ant has been expunged. With the view 
of having your opinion, Sir, as to whe- 
ther I may put it to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or not, I will read this portion 
of my Question. It is this—[ Loud cries 
of “Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that it is not per- 
missible to deliberately read any part of 
a Question which I have ruled to be 
entirely out of Order. It is irregular 
to ask Questions with regard to matters 
of opinion, as it is obvious that if that 
practice were allowed to be indulged in 
it would give rise to a great deal of 
debate and controversy. 

Mr. BORLASE: I bow entirely to 
the authority of the Chair, and I will 
now, Sir, put the Question as it stands 
upon the Paper. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXOCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micwaret Hicxs-Beracu) : 
I confess I was rather puzzled by the 
Question as it appears on the Paper. 
All I have to say is, that when the 
hon. Member submits to the House, 
as I hope he may be able to do next 
Session, the scheme for Home Rule, 
which I understand from his Question 
he has in contemplation, I shall be 
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prepared to state the intentions of Her | true that a large number of deaths from 
Majesty’s Government with regard to it. starvation have already occurred in the 
thannah of Kargram, in the district of 
LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED DRUNK- | Moorshedabad, and that a considerable 
ENNESS—CASE OF MR. JOHN SHAW ' proportion of the population are threat- 
PHILLIPS, CULHAM HOUSE, ABING- | ened with death from famine; whether 
DON, BERKS. the distress in the Beerbhoom district, 
Mr. E. W. HARCOURT asked the especially at Nulhati, from want of food, 
Secretary of State for the Home De-| want of water, and the increase of 
partment, Whether his attention has cholera, is becoming acute; and, what 
been called to the case of Mr. John the Government propose to do to meet 
Shaw Phillips, of Culham House, near | the distress, especially among the high 
Abingdon, who on the 6th of July last caste and zenana classes,’ who retire 
was locked up forfour hours in the Vine to their houses to die, rather than go 
Street Police Court, charged with being like coolies to relief works or soup 
drunk and incapable; whether he is kitchens ? 
aware that Mr. Phillips is afflicted with | Tux SECRETARY or STATE ror 
illness, and is unable to walk alone; INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn Cuvrcuttz) : 
whether he is also aware that Mr. Phil- | There is no official information at the 
lips, being overcharged by a cabman, India Office on this matter; therefore, 
requested a policeman to obtain for him | there may be ground for believing that 
the cabman’s number; whereupon the | the statementsin theCalcutta newspapers 
policeman bid Mr. Phillips move on, | are considerably exaggerated. But we 
which as Mr. Phillips was unable to do, | do happen to know that the Lieutenant 
he took him into custody; that, when |Govenor of Bengal, when he saw the 
Mr. Phillips arrived at the police station, | statements in the newspapers, ordered a 
he handed his card to the inspector, and | house-to-house visitation in the district, 
requested that a doctor might be sent| and he found there had been no deaths 
for to examine into his condition, which |; from starvation, that the health of the 
request was refused ; and, whether the | district was as good as usual, that there 
Secretary of State will sanction the in-| was no application for employment on 
stitution of some further inquiries into | the relief works, and that the death-rate 
the matter, with a view of righting an in- | was lower than usual. 
dividual who has been wrongly charged ? | 
Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror| CIVIL SERVICE—THE “WRITER” 
mut HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. | SYSTEM. 
AssnEton Cross), in reply, said, he; fp. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked Mr. 
had no special knowledge of the case.’ Ghancellor of the Exchequer, If there 
The proper course for anyone aggrieved | is any truth in the statement which has 
by the conduct of the police was to com- | been made in the newspapers, that the 
plain to a magistrate, and he would! Government intend to abolish the exist- 
remind his hon. Friend that there was | ing “ writer” system in the Civil Ser- 
arule now of 17 years’ standing which | vice: and, if so, in what manner, from 
required that the superintendent of| .hat date and on what terms? — 
police was to ascertain whether a person THE CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE- 
making # charge against a constable’ QU ER (Sir MicnarL Hicxs-Beacu): I 
om willing to make it before a magis- have not seen the statement referred to ; 
trate. When the case under notice) byt, so far asIcan gather the purport of 
came before the magistrate, he made) it from the hon. Member’s Question, if 
use of these words —“‘I discharge the it has been made, there is no truth 
prisoner, and do not attach any blame) j,, i+ 
to the constables who gave evidence.” ‘ 
Therfore, ho (Sin, Asshelon Gros) over THE NILE. EXPEDITION-SIR 
CHARLES WILSON. 


1 h 
ceomplaint rao nomad?! Me. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
INDIA (BENGAL)—ALLEGED | ther he will obtain from Lord Wolseley 
STARVATION. | the terms of his request for explanation 
Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked the| of Sir Charles Wilson’s delay, and lay 
Secretary of State for India, If it be' the same upon the Table ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sairx): I do not 
ge to ask for this letter from Lord 

olseley. It does not appear to me that 
it would add anything to the information 
which the public already has on this 
matter. 


ENDOWMENTS (SCOTLAND) COM- 
MISSION—HERIOT’S HOSPITAL 
SCHEME. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
will, in the arrangement of public busi- 
ness, grant facilities for the discussion 
at a reasonable hour on an early day of 
the Motion relating to the Heriot’s Hos- 
ital Scheme of the Endowments (Scot- 

fand) Commissioners ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micwart Hicxs-Bracu) : 
I understand it will be in the power 
of the hon. Gentleman to bring for- 
ward the Motion referred to at any 
hour, and it has been usual for such 
schemes to be discussed at a very ad- 
vanced hour of the Sitting. I am afraid, 
therefore, I cannot grant it any special 
facilities. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether, if 
he put the Motion down for some day 
next week, considering the important 
matter involved, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give facilities for bringing 
on the subject at half-past 10 or 11 
o’clock ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed the scheme in 
question would become law by the 6th 
of August, if objection were not taken 
to it by the House. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would be good enough to communi- 
cate with the hon. Member for Bute- 
shire (Mr. Dalrymple), who had charge 
of Scottish Business, he dared say some 
arrangement might be arrived at. 


PARLIAMENT — THE DISSOLUTION — 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he will consider the advisability of ap- 
plying to municipal elections the pro- 

sed Bill to defer the School Board 

lections until after the Dissolution in 
November ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueron Cross), who replied, said, he 
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did not contemplate introducing a Bill 
deferring municipal elections this year 
until after the Parliamentary Elections. 


ARMY ACT—ENLISTMENT OF 
FOREIGNERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that Daniel Lyons, 486 D Company, 
ist Royal Munster Fusiliers, stationed 
at Pembroke Dock, Wales, is a recog- 
nised citizen of the United States of 
America ; and, whether it is an infringe- 
ment of the International Law to compel 
him to serve in the English Army; and, 
if so, whether steps will be taken to 
order his discharge ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Smirn): I have no 
information at present upon the subject ; 
but an inquiry will at once be made with 
regard to it. I may, however, observe 
that, under Clause 95 of the Army Act, 
it is lawful to enlist foreigners, provided 
that in any corps they do not exceed one 
in 50 of the strength, and I must add 
that the act of enlistment is purely 
voluntary. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — MR. 


W. FRANCIS, PETTY SESSIONS 
CLERK, CARRIGALLEN, CO. LEI- 
TRIM. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is the fact that Mr. 
W. Francis, clerk of the petty sessions 
in the district of Carrigallen, county 
Leitrim, holds the position of bailitf 
upon three properties in the vicinity of 
Carrigallen; and, whether. it is in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the petty 
sessions that he is permitted to hold 
these appointments ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1ram Harr Dyke): I 
am informed that the Clerk of Petty Ses- © 
sions at Carrigallen is under-agent on 
three estates, but that he never acted 
as a bailiff. However, there is no rule 
against his acting in either capacity. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—CABLE COM- 
MUNICATION. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether any, 
and, if so, what steps have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government for open- 
ing cable communication with British 
Settlements on the West Coast of Africa 
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and the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Atlantic route ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Colonel Srantey): 
As regards the establishment of a cable 
to the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Atlantic route, I find that the late Go- 
vernment fully recognized the advan- 
tages which would result from the du- 
plication of the means of telegraphic 
communication with South Africa, but 
that they were not satisfied that they 
would be justified in incurring the 
heavy cost of establishing the line sug- 
gested. A letter has since been received 
from the Eastern Telegraph Company 
enclosing telegrams from their agent, to 
the effect that the Cape House of 
Assembly had passed a resolution in fa- 
vour of a Western cable, and offering 
to deal with the question if an adequate 
subsidy were guaranteed. I have in- 
formed the Company that I do not think 
it possible to proceed with the considera- 
tion of this subject until after the re- 
ceipt of further information as to the 
arrangements which may be contem- 
plated by the Cape Government. The 
question of establishing telegraphic com- 
munication with the West African Co- 
lonies is still under consideration at the 
Treasury. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 18783—APPLICATION 
OF ACT TO GIRLS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Whether he is aware that the 
Irish Intermediate Education Act of 
1878 admitted girls as well as boys to 
its benefits, leaving power to the Com- 
missioners created by the Act to make 
necessary arrangements, subject to the 
sanction of the Lord Lieutenant; that, 
by the Act of 1879, creating the Royal 
University in Ireland, women were ad- 
mitted to all the examinations, degrees, 
prizes, and scholarships of that Uni- 
versity, on the same footing as men; 
that the arrangements of the Interme- 
diate Education Commissioners have 
hitherto been such as to give giris the 
same choice of subjects and the same 
standards as boys, thus affording them 
equal opportunity of preparation for 
the Royal University; that efforts have 
from time to time been made to alter 
the amme, so as to lower the 
stan for girls; and that it has now 
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been proposed by the Commissioners to 
make two programmes, one maintaining 
the same level of excellence as hitherto, 
to which alone boys will be admitted, 
and to which girls will be admitted on 
condition of competing with the boys, 
the other for girls only, on a lower 
level, which would practically exclude 
the severer subjects of study, and be 
unsuitable as a preparation for the 
Royal University ; whether the effect of 
this arrangement would largely disturb 
the teaching arrangements of high-class 
girls’ schools in Ireland, by putting 
strong pecuniary pressure on parents of 
girls and on teachers to adopt the lower 
standard; whether the effect of this 
would be to put great difficulties in the 
way of girls preparing for the Royal 
University, and thus tend to nullify the 
intentions of Parliament in opening the 
Royal University to women ; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, he will 
advise the Lord Lieutenant to withhold 
his sanction from the proposed plans? 

Tre CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke): No 
such change as that referred to has been 
made in the programme of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board. The subject 
has been under their consideration ; but 
they have postponed their decision until 
the year after next. 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENT—THE LOAN 
OF £9,000,000. 

Mr. RUSTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the agreement of this year 
between the Great Powers of Europe, 
for guaranteeing a loan of nine millions 
sterling, for the purpose of relieving 
the finances of Egypt, has been com- 
pleted by the ratification of all the 
Powers who are parties thereto; and, if 
the sum of nine millions, or any part 
thereof (and, in that case, how much), 
has been raised by means of this se- 
curity, and handed over to the Egyptian 
Government, and at what date ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke): In reply to the first portion 
of the hon. Member’s Question, I have 
to state that the Agreement referred to 
has not yet been completed by the rati- 
fication of all the Powers. As regards 
the second portion, no part of the sum 
mentioned has yet been raised. 
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POST OFFICE—THE IRISH MAIL SER- 
VICE BETWEEN DUBLIN AND THE 

WEST. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, If he has been made aware 
that the Midland Great Western (of 
Ireland) Railway Company offered to 
establish a Day Mail Service of forty 
miles an hour between Dublin and the 
West of Ireland in consideration of the 
sum which they declared the service 
would cost them—namely, ls. 6d. per 
mile run, or, in the event of the Post 
Office declining to give the amount, in- 
timated that they would be willing to 
abide by the issue of arbitration; and, 
whether it is to be understood that the 
Post Office will neither give the price 
specified, nor refer the matter to arbitra- 
tion, and that the existing service of 
mails is not to be reformed ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): In reply to 
the hon. Member I have to state that 
I am aware that the offer he refers to 
has been made; but the payment at 
the rate of 1s. 6d. a-mile for an 
improved service between Dublin and 
the West of Ireland represents an 
expenditure greater than the revenue 
derived from the letters to be ac- 
celerated would warrant. I could not 
agree to refer the matter to arbitra- 
tion for the reason given, I think, by one 
of my Predecessors—namely, that the 
question is not whether the terms de- 
manded by the Railway Company are 
fair and reasonable for the service which 
they would be prepared to render, but 
whether the general principles on which 
the Post Office is conducted will warrant 
the payment which they demand. I 
regret that I cannot see my way to agree 
to the terms offered by the Railway 
Company ; but I am still willing to con- 
sider any further offer which the Com- 
pany may make, especially if it applies 
to the entire system,rather than if merely 
limited to the main line and the Sligo 
branch. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
“BOYCOTTING” OF IRISH WORK- 
MEN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that an Irish 
detective, named Brady, who is now 
stationed at Greenock, has endeavoured 
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to intimidate employers of labour into 
Boycotting their Irish workmen; whe- 
ther he has threatened to pursue a simi- 
lar course with regard to others; and, 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to take in the matter? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Hart Dyxg) : The 
hon. Member has sent me «a telegram 
which, I presume, came from his infor- 
mant in this matter. The sender of the 
telegram has been interviewed, and has 
named three persons as the employers 
of labour to whom he referred; but 
those persons deny that there is any 
truth in the statement that they had 
been asked by Sergeant Brady to ‘‘ Boy- 
cott” Irish workmen. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
MURDER OF MRS. NOLAN. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can state what was the ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury in the case 
of the woman Nolan, who was killed 
by her husband shortly after his dis- 
charge from prison on ticket of leave ; 
and, whether he has any objection to 
lay upon the Table Copies of any Medi- 
cal Certificates or other documents bear- 
ing on the prisoner’s mental condition 
prior to his discharge ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wirittam Harr Dyke): The 
Coroner’s jury found that Mrs. Nolan 
came to her death from wounds inflicted 
by her husband, and they added their 
opinion that the man was insane when 
he inflicted the wounds, and that he 
was ‘‘let out on ticket of leave a real 
lunatic.” The medical officers of Mary- 
borough Prison, one of whom is Visit- 
ing Physician to the Distrist Lunatic 
Asylum, have reported thereon that 
Nolan was received into that prison in 
February, 1884, being then reported 
from Mountjoy as weak of mind, and 
suspected of a suicidal tendency; that 
during his detention in Maryborough 
he showed no tendency, disposition, or 
desire to suicide or towards any other 
offence ; that he was obedient, and con- 
formed to prison regulations; that he 
showed great religious zeal amounting 
to eccentricity; and that his manner 
was docile and submissive. The only 
Medical Report made to Government in 
the case was the one which I quoted in 
my previous reply to the hon. Member. 
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Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Might 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there is not, as a matter of fact,a greater 
development of lunacy in Maryborough 
than in any other gaol in Ireland ; and, 
if the Government will make any re- 
presentations to the officials as to the 
necessity for lessening the severity of 
the treatment of prisoners confined 
there ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give No- 
tice that I shall call attention to this 
really deplorable case upon the proper 
Vote. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND said, that he would take care to 
look into the matter before the Esti- 
mates were discussed. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MAAMTRASNA MURDERS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government are aware 
that Michael Casey, now suffering penal 
servitude, has intimated his wish to make 
a statement respecting the Maamtrasna 
murders; whether any opportunity to 
make this statement has been afforded, 
or will be afforded, to him; and, whe- 
ther the Governmont will lay upon the 
Table, before the Motion of the honour- 
able Member for the city of Cork, which 
stands for Friday the 17th instant, is 
discussed, a Copy of the statements 
made, with reference to the Maamtrasna 
murders, by Patrick Casey and Patrick 
Joyee, before their execution at Galway 
on the 15th of December 1882? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wixu1am Hart Dyke): Since 
Notice of this Question was given, it has 
been intimated to the General Prisons 
Board by the Governor of Maryborough 
Prison, that the convict Michael Casey 
desires to make a statement respecting 
the murders referred to. The convict 
will be informed that any statement he 
wishes to advance may be embodied in 
a Memorial to which the Lord Lieuten- 
ant will give careful consideration. The 
rule as to such statements as those re- 
ferred to in the last portion of this Ques- 
tion has been frequently stated in the 
House, and I am advised that it is one 
which, in the interests of justice, should 
be invariably adhered to, and that they 
should not be laid upon the Table, 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many stipendiary magistrates held 
office in Ireland in May 1882, at the 
date of the introduction of the Crimes 
Prevention (Ireland) Bill, and how 
many hold office now; and, whether 
the establishment.of stipendiary magis- 
trates and police will be now brought 
down to the ordinary level ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke): In 
May, 1882, there were 90 Resident Ma- 
gistrates in Ireland. There are now 80. 
The number of Constabulary in the Esti- 
mates for 188% was 14,277. The number 
for the current financial year is 12,667, 
and this numberis being further reduced, 
so far as the requirements of the coun- 
try permit, by the suspension of recruit- 
ing. There is no intention at present 
of further reducing the number of Resi- 
dent Magistrates ; but, on the occurrence 
of vacancies, we shall carefully consider 
whether economies can be effected by a 
redistribution of districts. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he is aware of what 
took place last year as to the illegal 
payment of a greater salary to certain 
Resident Magistrates than the Vote war- 
ranted, and that the late Government 
brought in a Bill making it legal? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman or the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury give any 
guarantee that no sum not authorized 
by Act of Parliament will be paid to the 
Resident Magistrates ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND said, he was well aware that the 
matter had been under consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider whether the cessa- 
tion of the Crimes Act Courts will not 
allow the Government to reduce greatly 
the number of stipendaries ? 


[Reply inaudible. } 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—SWINE FEVER-—THE 
ORDER IN COUNCIL. 

Mr. CLARE READ asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther the Privy Council contemplates 
making compulsory the present per- 
missive Order which authorises Local 
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Authorities to slaughter not “~ pigs 
affected with swine fever, but also all 
those that have been in contact with the 
affected animals ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Mr. Cuaruiy): The 
Privy Council are anxious, before making 
any fresh Order on the subject, to see the 
effect of the Order for closing the markets, 
which was passed on the 3rd, and which 
comes into force on the 21st of this month. 
They are quite prepared however, to 
make an Order for compulsory slaughter, 
if it should be necessary; and, if any 
such Order is made, it will include not 
only the animals which are suffering 
from disease, but those which have been 
in contact with them also. 


ARMY—THE SOUTH WALES BOR- 
DERERS—DISTURBANCES AT 
WATERFORD. 

Mr. P. J. POWER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in view 
of the serious disturbance which occurred 
in Waterford on the 12th, in which a 
civilian was killed, and of the bad feel- 
ing which has existed for some time 
between the South Wales Borderers and 
the citizens, he would give effect to the 
recommendation of the coroner’s jury, 
and order the removal of that regiment 
from Waterford ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Surrn): The follow- 
ing telegram has been received from 
the General Officer commanding in Ire- 
land :— 

“ The General Officer commanding Cork dis. 
trict has been directed to relieve the detach- 
ments of South Wales Borderers at Waterford 
and Duncannon Fort by another corps.”’ 

I think it right to add that, during its 
service at Waterford for the past two 
years, the conduct of the men has been 
— as very good. 

r. P.J. POWER: Then they were 
misreported. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

Mr. M‘OCOAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether the fine 
of £500 imposed by the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench, for contempt of Court, 
upon the defendant in the case of Bolton 
v. O’Brien has been enforced ; and, if not, 
for what reason ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hoimegs): I understand 


Mr Clare Read 
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the fine referred to has not been inflicted. 


(Income Taz). 


The fine having been im for con- 
tempt of Court it rests with the Court to 
impose its payment. Probably some 
steps are necessary to put the Court in 
motion ; but such steps can only be taken 
by the litigants at whose instance the 
fine was imposed. The matter is not 
within the province of the Attorney 

General. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman; if it is within his pro- 
vince to say how often the editor of The 
Levant Herald was fined by the Turkish 
Government for Press offences, and how 
often he paid the fine ? 

No reply. } 

EGYPT—THE ALEXANDRIA MASSA- 
CRES— CHARGES AGAINST THE 
KHEDIVE. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he still adheres 
to the charges of complicity in the mas- 
sacres of Alexandria made by him in 
this House against the Khedive Tewfik, 
and subsequently embodied in the 
Memorandum addressed by him to the 
late First Lord of the Treasury, and 
printed as a Parliamentary Paper, 
‘“* Egypt, No. 4, 1884?” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrpn CuvurcHit1): 
The hon. Gentleman put a Question to 
me on the 2Ist of June to the same 
effect as the Question on the Paper, 
and which I then answered. I have 
nothing whatever to add to the state- 
ment I then made. 

Mr. M‘COAN : I wish to state that 
this Question is altogether distinct from 
the one to which the noble Lord alludes. 


INLAND REVENUE (INCOME TAX)— 
SURCHARGE ON THE LONDON AS- 
SURANCE CORPORATION, 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
has considered the effect of the decision in 
favour of the Crown of the majority of 
the House of Lords reversing the Court 
of Appeal, in'the case of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue and the Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation, reported in 
yesterday’s new rs, and particularly 
the judgment of rd Bramwell, the 
dissenting judge, in which occurs the 
following passage :— 

«Tf the Crown is right, Income Tax will be 
payable in all cases in which employers have 











agreed with the em besides fixed 

wages, the employed + tra what is called 
a share of the profits. The Income Tax will 
apply to Co-operative Societies, strictly so 
called, and be payable on a sum falsely called 
profits, with no deduction of the wages con- 
tingently payable to workmen, if profits 
enable them to be paid. This is what Counsel 
for the Crown admitted. I think it most 
disastrous and most unreasonable ;”’ 
and, whether he will introduce provi- 
sions in Committee on the Tax Bill to ob- 
viate the consequences of this decision ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 

SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): This 
Question only appeared on the Paper 
this morning, and the case alluded to 
was only decided on Tuesday. The 
consequences of this decision will be 
considered when the shorthand writer’s 
notes are available; but as the highest 
Court of Appeal has now pronounced 
in favour of what has been the conten- 

- tion of the Crown throughout, I am 
unable, as at present advised, to hold 
out any hope to the hon. Member that 
legislation will be proposed to alter the 
law as declared by that decision. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—FLOGGING. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in view of recent 
outrages, he has considered the propriety 
of adopting the provisions of a Bill now 
before the House, by which the flogging 
penalties inflicted upon garotters would 
be extended to offenders under “ The 
Explosives Act, 1883,” and might fur- 
ther be extended to include those who 
wound unarmed persons with revolvers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Oross), in reply, said, that 
he was not prepared to say that the sug- 
gestion contained in the Question was 
not a good one; but, considering how 
very contentious a subject the adoption 
of flogging as a punishment was, he was 
not prepared to adopt the provisions of 
the Bilt referred to. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mrz. JAMES STUART asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can state to the House 
on what day the Committee on the Ori- 
minal Law Amendment Bill will be 
taken ; and, on what day the proposed 
Government Amendments to that Bill 
will be placed on the Paper? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Beacn): My 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department has already 
placed on the Paper the Amendments 
he proposes to move to this Bill. As 
regards the day on which the Bill will 
be taken, I must remind the House that 
the most pressing measure of legislation 
to which there is any practical opposi- 
tion is the Medical Relief Bill. The 
passing of it is a matter of urgency, 
being a question of days, and we shall 
proceed with it before any other measure 
of legislation. Therefore, if we are able 
to complete Committee on that Bill, as 
I hope we may, before Tuesday, the 
right hon. Gentleman will propose to 
take the Criminal Law Amendment Biil 
on Tuesday. On Monday, however, I 
shall be able to make a further state- 
ment. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a Ques- 
tion in regard to the Business for to- 
morrow. There is an important Notice 
of Motion in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
which stands the third Amendment on 
going into Committee of Supply. I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the Government intend 
to use their influence in order, if pos- 
sible, to obtain precedence for the fee. 
Member’s Amendment ; and, if not, what 
course they intend to take, in order that 
the House may have an opportunity of 
giving judgment upon the question 
raised by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I quite agree with the noble 
Marquess that it would be desirable 
that the House should have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its judgment on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, and I hope that that op- 
portunity may be afforded to-morrow 
night, because I observed that the first 
Notice on the Paper is in the name of 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), 
and will, probably, not be proceeded 
with, and it, at any rate, does not involve 
a Motion. The second Notice, which 
stands in the name of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce), my hon. Friend has informed 
me that it is not his intention to proceed 
with ; therefore, the hon. Member for 
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the City of Cork will have an oppor- 
tunity to bring forward his Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL: In that case I am 
able to announce that, after consultation 
with the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan), he will give place to me to- 
morrow ; consequently, my Motion will 
come on. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether he would 
undertake not to bring on the Univer- 
sity (Scotland) Bill to-night, except at 
an hour which would allow an oppor- 
tunity for full discussion; and, also if 
he would state what course the Go- 
vernment intended to take with regard 
to proceeding with the Bill this Ses- 
sion ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, such a Bill could not 
be taken without full opportunity for 
discussion; but I am afraid I have to 
add to that statement an expression of 
opinion that it will not be possible for 
us to proceed with it. I understand 
there is considerable opposition to the 
measure regarding which the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me, and that the hon. Gen- 
tleman is himself the leader of it. I 
fear it is hardly likely, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the Bill can proceed 
any further. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked what would 
be the Business on Monday ? 

Mr. LEWIS asked whether Com- 
mittee on the Budget Bill would ‘be 
taken to-morrow ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE. 
QUER, in reply, said, he did not think 
it would be possible to take Committee 
on the Budget to-morrow, as the Irish 
debate would occupy the evening. The 
Business on Monday would be the Irish 
Votes in Supply. 

Mr. J ESSE COLLINGS asked if the 
Government were prepared to insert a 
clause in the Medical Relief Disqualifi- 
cation Bill, directing the overseers to 
make supplementary lists which should 
include ee electors who had been 
omitted from the ordinary lists by reason 
¢ disqualification through medical re- 
ief? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was unable to answer 
the Question, as he was quite unpre- 
— to pass an opinion upon a clause 

e had never seen; but it would be 
quite competent for the hon. Member to 
raise the subject. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Mr. AOLAND said, in Committee on 
the Bill he would move that the opera- 
tion of the Bill should be restricted to 
two years. 

In answer to Mr. Sctatrer-Boorn, 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Surrm) said, the Army 
Estimates would have to be postponed 
to later than Tuesday. 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN—THE 
REPORTED RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 

Mr. PULESTON asked, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had any further in- 
formation with regard to the state of 
affairs on the Afghan Frontier ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE. 
QUER: No, Sir; there is nothing fur- 
ther that I can communicate to the 
House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(No. 2) BILL.—[Br1x 223.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Henry Holland.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: I do not propose 
to move any Amendment to the second 
reading of this Bill, nor will it be ne- 
cessary for me to speak at any great 
length on the subject ; but several dis- 
putable statements were made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
introduced the Budget the other day, 
and I especially wish to observe more 
fully than I have done on one state- 
ment which he then made. I wish 
to cail attention to what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said as to his 
nominal responsibility for the deficit. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer used 
very strong language disclaiming all re- 
sponsibility for the deficit. Of course, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not msible for the whole of that 
deficit, but he is responsible for a large 
part of it. Itis true that his Resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the House 
makes it a partner with him in responsi- 
bility for the removal from the Budget 
of the proposal about the Death Duties, 
and I think the amount we proposed te 
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raise in that way was £250,000. So far, 
he is —— in partnership with the 
House; but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is, as I will show, alone re- 
sponsible for a very large increase in the 
deficit in consequence of his refusal to 
introduce into his present Bill any pro- 
vision for eal duties on liquor. I 
will ask the House to consider what was 
the Amendment which the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer carried on 
the second reading of the Budget Bill. 
It was in these words, and I ask the 
House to weigh them— 

“ This House regards the increase proposed in 
the Duties levied on Beer and Spirits as inequi- 
table in the absence of a corresponding addition 
to the Duties on Wine.”* 

Now, Sir, that Resolution left the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer entirely 
free to impose any addition to the duties 
on spirits and beer, provided a corre- 
sponding addition were also made to the 
duty on wine; and he is in a particularly 
favourable position for such a proposal, 
because, as he told me in answer to a 
Question the other day, the Government 
proposes to abandon the two Resolutions 
which were adopted by the House in 
Committee of Ways and Means, which 
raised the superior limit of the 1s. duty 
on wine from 26 to 30 degrees. That 
abandonment leaves the Government en- 
tirely free as to the Wine Duties. They 
are no longer restrained, as we were, 
by the negotiations which were going 
on for several years with Spain. Those 
negotiations have come to an end, 
and, therefore, it is quite in the power 
of the Government now to increase, 
if they should think fit, the Wine Duties 
in the same proportion as it was pro- 
posed to increase the duties on spirits 
and beer. It is therefore clear that the 
Government and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are entirely responsible for 
not proposing an increase in the duties on 
wine, spirits, and beer. The responsibility 
for the absence of any such provision in 
the present Bill is entirely theirs, and 
they cannot shift that responsibility on 
the House or on anyone else. If that is 
the case—and I think there can be no 
doubt about it—the present Government 
is distinctly responsible for between 
£1,500,000 and £2,000,000 of the deficit. 
I pass now to the way in which it is pro- 
posed to deal with the deficit, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer states as 
being estimated at between £3,500,000 


VOL. OOXCIX. [rnp sxktzs. ] 
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and £4,000,000. His plan is simplicity 
itself—namely, to add £4,000,000 to the 
Debt. Of course that, in future years, 
could be paid off out of the Sinkin 
Fund like all other Debt. We propo 
to add nothing to the Debt; but to take 
the deficit out of the Sinking Fund of 
next year direct. I cannot conceive 
what the difference between the two 
operations is, for which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer takes so much credit. 
It is really the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. I have 
no objection to the manner in which it 
is proposed to deal with what is called 
the New Sinking Fund; and, indeed, I 
admit that this is an improvement on my 
plan. I should now like to refer to 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said as to the Expenditure for which 
rovision is to be made—I mean the 
increase upon the Expenditure as we 
left it. I am not going to refer for a 
a moment to the attack on the Admi- 
ralty, because the Committee about to 
be appointed will deal with the whole 
matter; but I wish to refer to the 
statement as to War Office expendi- 
ture which the right hon. Gentleman 
made, and which I think requires some 
further explanation. He used these 
words— 

‘Of the sum estimated by the War Office, a 
certain portion was due to the provision which 
had been authorized for the defence of our 
— coaling stations and commercial har- 

urs, an item for which, in spite of its 
great importance, and in spite of the pledges 
given to Parliament last December by the First 
Lord and the Secretary to the Admiralty, no 
provision had been made in the Army Esti- 
mates.” 

I do not attribute a wilful mistake to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but I 
am bound to say that this is incorrect. 
The ordinary Army Estimates provided 
£198,000 for works and armaments for 
Colonial coaling stations, in addition to 
£67,000 which was to be provided by 
the Indian and Colonial Governments, 
and in addition to £35,000 which had 
been provided in the Supplementary 
Estimates of last year, and to £9,000 also 
provided last year by the Indian and 
Colonial Governments. My noble Friend 
the late Secretary of State for War made 
a short statement on March 19 in moving 
the Army Estimates, when he stated 
that work had been begun at Aden and 
Hong Kong, and enumerated the other 
stations at which work was to be com- 
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menced this year. It is true that no 
provision was made for the fortification 
of commercial harbours at home; but 
he referred to this subject in the pre- 
liminary discussion of the Estimates, 
and promised a more detailed statement 
of the views of the Government on the 
proper Vote. While, therefore, it is 
true, as stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the Vote of Credit in- 
cluded a sum of £200,000 which was 
required for the submarine mining de- 
fence of the Home and Colonial ports 
and the acceleration of the armaments of 
some of the latter, it is the case that this 
was in addition to the £198,000 provided 
in the ordinary Estimate for defence of 
coaling stations, of which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does not seem to be 
aware. I come now to what is of graver 
importance—I mean the declaration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
indirect taxation, its prospects, and the 

wers of this House to increase it. 

ow, it seems to me that the greatest 
caution is necessary in dealing with this 
most important question. Everyone 
knows the dangers which are ahead, 
and which were so well indicated by my 
lamented Friend the late Mr. Fawcett 
when he described what might be ex- 
pected in future days from a Parliament 
popularly constituted. He warned us, in 
pregnant words, of the impatience of in- 
direct taxation which such a Parliament 
might exhibit; those who elected it 
being interested in lavish expenditure 
on war, but careful to throw all the 
charge for it, the taxation required to 
meet it, on property. Therefore, Sir, 
with that warning before us, I think that 
whatever a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes as to direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, he should be careful not to use, 
without absolute necessity, strong lan- 
guage, which could not fail to have great 
weight with the House and with fu- 
ture Ministers deprecatory of increased 
charges, even on an emergency, upon 
the consumer; and I must say that I 
was, above all things, surprised at the 
words which the right hon. Gentleman 
used, coming, as they did, from a Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
How often have hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, whether in power or in Opposition, 
proclaimed the necessity of adhering 
to the principle laid down by my late 
right hon. Friend. So lately as in No- 
vember last, when it was my duty to pro- 
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pose to Parliament a small additional 
charge on property for the Soudan Ex- 
pedition, in the shape of an increase of 
1d. in the Income Tax, I was vigorously 
attacked by several hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, warning me of the impolicy of 
relying alone upon taxes on property ; 
and they received from me answers 
which appeared to be acceptable to the 
House generally, to the effect that al- 
though towards the end of the year it 
might be impossible to have recourse to 
anything but the Income Tax when a 
large addition of Expenditure was ne- 
cessary, that was a practice which ought 
not to be adopted by Parliament in the 
Budget at the commencement of the 
year, but that both direct and indirect 
taxation in these circumstances should 
be had recourse to. Let me remind the 
House of what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said in his Budget Speech. He 
used these words, which I have taken 
from the best report I could find— 

‘We have arrived for the purposes of Re. 
venue at the limits of increased taxation on the 
most important taxed articles of consumption 
except perhaps one article—namely, tea.”’ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micwazt Hicks-Bzacn): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman allow 
me to correct him. I prefaced these 
words with the remark ‘‘in such times 
as these.” 

Mr. OHILDERS: I accept the cor- 
rection ; although the words really oc- 
curred later in theright hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, and I am about to quote them; 

though I hardly see how they qualify 
his statement. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say— 

“The scheme to increase the duties on beer 
and spirits is financially unsound.”’ 
He said, further— 

“The Revenue from these articles is noto- 
riously decreasing. . . . . The Inland Revenue 
authorities now assure me that the yield from 
the increased tax on these articles would not 
have approached the low estimate he (I) had 
formed of it..... The principle that the 
whole of additional taxation in times like these 
should not fall upon property cannot be carried 
into effect without the addition of some one or 
more articles to our Customs tariff.’’ 

Now, in the comments which I am about 
to make on this most important state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I am sorry that I cannot have the en 
support of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian; but if he 
had been able he would have taken part 
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in this debate, and he entirely agrees 
with me in the principles which I now 
advocate. It appears to me, Sir, that 
these words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sound the knell of indi- 
rect taxation. They are very im- 

rtant, and they evidently were de- 
iberately spoken; and I repeat that, 
whatever our individual sentiments may 
be, they sound the knell of indirect taxa- 
tion. In passing, I would say that Iam 
not prepared to assent absolutely to the 
assertion of the right hon. Gentleman 
that there is a notorious decrease in the 
Revenue from spirits and from beer. 
There was some years ago, between 
1876 and 1881; but matters are different 
now. As to beer, that is certainly not 
the case, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can hardly have looked at the 
figures for the last few years. The offi- 
cial figures are as follows:—In 1882-3 
the Revenue from beer was £8,400,000 ; 
in 1883-4 it was £8,488,000; and in 
1884-5 it was £8,545,000. The increase 
has not been a rapid increase, but it is 
an increase; and there is not, therefore, 
a “ notorious decrease,” as the right hon. 
Gentleman stated. In the case of spirits 
there is a slight decrease, but it is very 
slight. In 1882-3 the Revenue from 
spirits was £18,576,000; in 1883-4 it 
was £18,436,000 ; and in 1884-5 it was 
£18,295,000. So that, although there 
is a decrease in those three years in 
the Revenue from spirits, that decrease 
is under 1 per cent per annum, and 
certainly is not such a decrease as 
should interfere with financial opera- 
tions which on other grounds may be 
advisable. Perhaps I may be allowed 
toread to the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer the adviee given to the House by 
a Predecessor of his with respect to the 
duty on spirits. Lord Iddesleigh, on 
April 16, 1874, used these words as to 
an increase in the Spirit Duty— 

“ That is one source of Revenue which is siill 
open to vs upon an emergency, for I verily be- 
lieve it would be possible to increase the duty 
without diminishing the consumption, and with- 
out raising the danger of illicit distillation. 
But that resource we keep as a reserve for the 
future.”"—(3 Hansard, (218) 666.) 

That was the language of Lord Iddes- 
leigh in 1874, and in his subsequent 
speeches I never heard him use any 
words qualifying the advice which he 
then gave to Parliament. I take, again, 
the question of the Beer Duty. The 
actual duty on beer is only 20 per cent 
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on its value; and I am confident of this 
—that the Inland Revenue authorities 
have never told the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the duty on beer, considered 
upon Revenue grounds, could not be 
raised so to produce more Revenue. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER was understood to explain that 
he had referred to spirits. 

Mr. CHILDERS: In his speech the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of every 
article now subject to duty except tea; 
and, therefore, he included not only 
spirits, but all other articles now taxed. 
Therefore, I take it as being beyond 
question that the Revenue from beer, 
regarded solely as a question of Revenue, 
might be increased from 2d., the present 
rate, to 3d. a gallon—that is to say, to 
9s. a barrel—with the greatest possible 
ease. If any Member will read the dis- 
cussions which have lately appeared on 
this subject in Zhe Economist—one of 
the best authorities outside this House, 
they will see it distinctly shown that 
a very large increase of Revenue could 
be raised with perfect safety from beer. 
I am not speaking of the political and 
other aspects of the question, but 
only of its Revenue aspect. From 
that source £11,000,000, instead of 
£8,500,000, could easily be obtained. 
Then as to the duty on wine, that is one 
of the important branches of Revenue of 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke. The present duty on wine aver- 
ages 1s. 9d. a gallon, or 25 per cent on 
the value. Before 1860 it was 5s. 7d., 
or 80 per cent on the value. The duty 
received from wine in 1856-7 was 
£2,016,000. In 1884-5it was £1,230,000. 
Who can doubt for a moment that, if it 
were a question of Revenue only, we 
could easily obtain in all £2,500,000 
from wine? Therefore, as to beer and 
wine, there is no question that a very 
large amount of additional Revenue 
might with perfect safety be raised upon 
sound Revenue grounds, putting aside 
altogether for the moment political and 
other considerations. I do not think the 
assertion can be disproved when I say 
that it would be perfectly possible to 
raise from liquor, if Revenue only were 
considered, between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 more than is raised at 
present. Let those who are conversant 
with the subject discuss it with the 
figures which I have given to the House, 
and they will find that that calculation 
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can be substantiated. Of course, I do 
not say that this increase of duty should 
be now, or at any particular time, ob- 
tained. In fact, in the Budget which 
the House set aside I proposed much 
less. Bat, in settling what duties should 
be increased, besides the general ques- 
tion as between property and con- 
sumption, we have many considerations 
to weigh in addition to those of Revenue ; 
for instance, we have to look, first, at 
the distribution of incidence as be- 
tween England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
secondly, at the effect on the producer 
of the raw material; and, thirdly, at the 
effect on our trade with foreign countries, 
which send us articles of drink. But I 
repeat that, excluding all considerations 
which are not Revenue considerations, 
the amount raised from liquor might be 
increased by £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 
a-year. I am now only answering what 
appeared to me at that time, and what I 
still think was, a very incautious declara- 
tion in the mouth of a Minister as to the 
impossibility of raising more Revenue by 
indirect taxation. Might I even now 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman will 
qualify that declaration, by which, com- 
ing from the Leader of the Conservative 
Party in this House, I fear that much 
mischief has been done? I do not 
believe that whatever may be the 
emergency after that declaration, if un- 
qualified,- the right hon. Gentleman or 
any Minister would dare to increase, to 
any considerable extent, the Revenue 
obtained from indirect taxation. I have 
thus felt myself bound to enter my pro- 
test—a protest in which my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
concurs—against the language of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this re- 
spect. I admit that after our defeat by 
the right hon. Gentleman the contest is, 
for the present, over; and we can now 
do little more than struggle for a fair 
distribution of taxation on property. 
But if in this struggle the landed inte- 
rest should suffer, let them remember to 
whose fatal Amendment they owe their 
misfortune. 

Mz. J. G. HUBBARD, in moving the 
following Resolution, of which he had 
given Notice :— 


“That, in view of the rapid extension of 
local rating and of the continuous imposition 
of the Income Tax, it is desirable that the 
province of Local Rating and of Imperial Taxa- 
tion be severally readjusted and defined, and 
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that a common authority and common measure 
be provided for the levy of both rates and taxes 
so as to regulate their incidence upon the prin- 
ciple of assessing the rate or tax upon the real 
or upon the net annual value,” 


said, he did not attach to the recent 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the importance which had been 
given to them by the right hon. Gen. 
tleman who had just spoken; but he 
thought the House would agree that 
whatever articles were necessary for the 
sustenance of the people should be pro- 
vided as cheaply as possible, in order 
that our working classes might stand 
the competition of the other nations of 
the world. But it was not so much to 
indirect as to direct taxation that he 
wished to drawn attention. The charges 
which he proposed to deel with com- 
prised Imperial taxation to the extent 
of about £22,000,000, and local rates to 
the amount of £30,000,000. It was per- 
fectly remarkable how the local rating 
and the local indebtedness of the country 
had increased. In the year 1871 local 
rates amounted to £17,000,000, in 1880 
to £25,000,000, and now they were 
£30,000,000. The £80,000,000 of local 
rates, together with £21,000,000 of Im- 
perial taxation, formed the matter to 
which he desired to draw the attention 
of the House. The growth of local rates 
was remarkable in the amount annually 
levied; but it was still more visible 
when they examined the question of 
local indebtedness. In the year 1871 
the local indebtedness of the country was 
£63,000,000, in 1875 it was £93,000,000, 
in 1879 it was £128,000,000, andin 1883 
it was £159,000,000. Contrasting these 
figures with the liabilities of Im- 
perial finance, they found that in the 
years he had mentione@—namely, from 
1871 to 1883—the public Debt had 
diminished by £48,000,000, and the 
local indebtedness had ‘increased by 
£96,000,000. This was a very remark- 
able contrast, and the growth of local 
indebtedness was far larger than it 
ought tobe. The local debts had been 
incurred by virtue of authority given 
through Private Bills, and when he con- 
sidered how those Bills were carried 
through Parliament he was not asto- 
nished at the result. He knew that it 
was practically impossible for Local 
Authorities to act rigidly on the maxim 
that the Expenditure and the Income of 
the year should balance one anotber ; 
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but he thought they should not, in 
their Private Bills, be allowed to borrow 
for more than 30 years, so that each 

neration should pay its own debts. 

he only portion of England now pro- 
vided with a perfect system of adminis- 
tration in regard to local rating was the 
Metropolis ; and he was of opinion that 
the Act under which the rates were 
levied in London ought to have been 
extended to the country a long time 
ago. In the Metropolis the accuracy of 
the local assessment was tested by the 
amount charged under Schedule A ; and 
the Income Tax levied under that 
Schedule was, in the gross assessment, 
almost identical with local taxation. In 
the country, however, there was a 10 
per cent difference between the actual 
gross value of property and the amount 
at which it was assessed for local pur- 
poses; and, this being the difference on 
the average of all assessments, it is ob- 
vious that individual discrepancies must 
be still larger. The object which he had 
inviewin moving the Resolution of which 
he had given Notice was that the salu- 
tary and scientific rule already adopted 
in the matter of local legislation should 
be applied to Imperial legislation also, 
and that the Income Tax, among other 
taxes, should be subject to the rule of 
being levied not upon gross value, but 
upon net. Under his plan capital would 
pay considerably more and industry con- 
siderably less than at present. The ad- 
justment of Income Tax which he pro- 
posed had been greatly misunderstood 
or misrepresented. The adjusted In- 
come Tax, which had been the subject 
of controversy ever since its proposal by 
Mr. Disraeli in 1853, wasnot a graduated 
Income Tax at all. Assuming three 
different kinds of property of the nomi- 
nal value of £1,000 each a-year—in- 
terest from money in the funds, rents 
of land, and rents of houses—while 
the real income ‘from interest of money 
in the funds would be £1,000, the real 
value of £1,000 derived from rents of 
land would be £900, and from rents 
of houses £800. It was quite clear 
that if they charged one and the same 
rate upon all these properties they must 
in fairness first reduce the assessment 
to what was the real value. Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s proposal was to charge upon the 
gross or nominal income a rate dimi- 
nished in proportion to the outgoings— 
& proposal agreeing in principle, though 
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less perfect in operation, with the pro- 
cess of reducing gross incomes to net 
incomes, and then charging an uniform 
rate. That principle had existed since 
1869 in the Metropolis Valuation Act. 
The present system, from beginning to 
end, favoured wealth and pressed hard 
on property. Inthe Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill there was one portion to 
which he referred with great gratification 
—namely, the clause which imposed an 
annual charge upon Corporations in 
lieu of Succession Duty, which they 
might be called upon to pay if their 
property was precisely on the same 
footing as other properties. The Bill 
assumed that this annual charge was 
not to be levied on the gross rental 
at all, but upon rental with such de- 
duction as might be necessary to ob- 
tain the real value of the property. This 
Corporation Tax was, in fact, the adop- 
tion, with respect to Corporations, of an 
Income Tax constructed precisely upon 
the conditions which he advocated in the 
Income Tax levied upon allineomes. He 
found that the present Probate Duty, 
which produced £4,000,000 sterling, was 
almost entirely composed of the newly 
enacted charges of 2 and 3 per cent. 
But why should the Probate Duty be 2 or 
3 per cent? The original Probate Duty 
was simply a Stamp Duty imposed to cer- 
tify the title of the administrator of the 
property bequeathed or inherited. He 
looked upon the Legacy and Succession 
Duties in quite a different light from the 
Probate Duty. The Probate Duty, as be 
had said, was simply aStamp Duty, but in 
the case of legacy and succession the State 
constituted itself a joint heir with every 
subject of the Crown, and took a por- 
tion of the substance according to the 
proximity of the heirs, rightly taking 
the least from the children and the most 
from those who were strangers. There- 
fore he did not raise any objection to the 
continuance of the Legacy and Succession 
Duties. He thought they might fairly 
continue as at present, and he entirely 
concurred with his right hon. Friend 
near him that they ought to do away 
with those fictitious distinctions whioh 
merely complicated the matter. The 
more simple they could make the opera- 
tions of finance the better they were 
understood. He wished to give relief 
to those who were suffering. He thought 
it was a cruel thing, when the father of a 
family died, that they should come down 
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on the widow and children for 3 per 
cent of the property. The result of that 
was often to destroy their homes and 
make them break them up. Legacy 
Duties ought to be levied in such a way 
as to be most easily paid. He trusted 
that the House would support him in his 
Resolution, with a view to persuading 
the Government to introduce at no dis- 
tant period a comprehensive adjustment 
of our fiscal system. The right hon. 
Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in view of the rapid extension of local rating 
and of the continuous imposition of the Income 
Tax, it is desirable that the province of Local 
Rating and of Imperial Taxation be severally 
readjusted and defined, and that a common 
authority and common measure be provided for 
the levy of both rates and taxes so as to regu- 
late their incidence upon the principle of assess- 
ing the rate or tax upon the real, that is, upon 
the net annual value,” —(Mr. J. G. Hubbard,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question pro osed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH observed that 
he did not propose to follow hisright hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Hubbard) into the wide field 
of subjects, not unfamiliar to the House, 
over which he had ranged ; but he could 
not help feeling that he had done the 
previous Conservative Government an 
injustice in his remarks upon their en- 
deavour to apply to the whole country 
the same principles in respect of valua- 
tion which were applied to the Metro- 
polis. Had the House been allowed 
to adopt that proposal, considerable 
incidental advantage might have ac- 
crued to the Exchequer; but his right 
hon. Friend, instead of assisting the 
Government in that direction, was con- 
stantly occupied in placing an obstruc- 
tive Amendment against the Valuation 
Bill, and did his utmost to prevent its 
becoming law. He had heard with 
surprise the comments of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers) 
upon the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had not understood his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) to 
state that indirect taxation would never 
under any circumstances be increased. 


Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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What his right hon. Friend meant 
probably was that the limit of addition 
to the taxation of certain commodities ap- 

to have been practically reached, 
and that great difficulties would be placed 
in the way of any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who should endeavour to select 
any one of those commodities for the 
purpose of taxing it additionally, and so 
raising any important sum of money. 
Although experience had shown in 
a practical way the great ditliculty 
in which Governments or Chancellors 
of the Exchequer were placed who 
endeavoured to augment the Spirit, or 
Beer, or Tea Duties, or the duties on 
other articles of consumption, he was 
not on that account persuaded that no 
means could be found by which a more 
equitable and satisfactory state of the 
public mind might be brought about 
which would enable a Government on 
either side of the House to deal with 
this subject without exciting the acri- 
mony of the Party contests which had 
accompanied previous endeavours to deal 
with these subjects of taxation. The 
relative incidence of these taxes was 
pronounced ez cathedrd by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from time to 
time, and few people had the knowledge 
or opportunity to contest his decision ; 
but they found that when, after making 
his Financial Statement, he proposed to 
increase the duties on this or that article 
of consumption, a great party came for- 
ward to thwart and oppose his propo- 
sition ; and the practical result was that 
he found himself obliged to surrender. 
He, however, deeply regretted that the 
circumstances of the moment were such 
that his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was unable to 
propose anything in the way of alle- 
viating or reducing existing anomalies. 
He thought it would be to the advan- 
tage of the country if the House of Com- 
mons were to pay a litfle more attention 
to the principles on which this indirect 
taxation was levied, and would endea- 
vour to arrive at an understanding as to 
what should be the normal amount of 
them. In that case, without doubt, the 
duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would bemuch more easily accomplished. 
There would be no endeavour to trip 
up a Government by rousing up the 
enemies of a particular tax, and & 
much more fair and just system might 
possibly be arrived at. He would 
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throw it out as a suggestion whether by 
bringing a Committee of the House into 
immediate contact with the heads of the 
Revenue Department, and enabling 
some dispassionate scheme to be pro- 
pounded as to the principles which 
ought to guide the indirect taxation of 
the country, entirely separated from the 
Parties of this House, a good work 
might be done, which would be of 

t assistance to future Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, on whichever side of 
the House they might sit. He felt that 
for the present, and probably for the 
future, the great mass of indirect taxa- 
tion must be considered to be for the 
most part fixed upon the articles of 
luxury, on quasi-luxury, and upon the 
drinks consumed by the public at large ; 
and with the exception of sugar, which 
he should be very glad to see brought 
into the same category, he did not know 
that there was any other article of con- 
sumption which could be fairly included 
in the list of Revenue-producing commo- 
dities. The attention of the House 
might fairly now be given to the Customs 
Duties generally, and the system on 
which they were levied. He thought 
the time had arrived when the great 
volume of articles of consumption im- 
ported from abroad, without imposing 
any restriction upon their consumption, 
might have a small duty levied upon 
them. He did think that by charging 
a small duty, or rather registration fee, 
on such commodities they might raise 
an important sum, certainly enough to 
defray the cost of the Customs Establish- 
ment. He took it that the duties of the 
Custom House officers in boarding a 
ship bringing goods from foreign coun- 
tries was simple and easy enough ; and 
if the charges were as low as he would 
desire them to be, it seemed to him that 
they would be a kind of guarantee of 
the information contained in the statis- 
tices compiled by the Custom House 
officers, and would make them more re- 
liable and worthy of greater attention. 
He did not for a moment pretend that 
in this way any large sums could be col- 
lected ; but so far as they could be they 
would be of such a general and compre- 
hensive character that they could not be 
objected to from Party or interested 
motives. He would only add, in con- 
clusion, that he believed if some such 
inquiry as he had suggested were made, 
perhaps in the next Session of Parlia- 
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ment, the consequence of it would be not 
to embarrass, but to greatly facilitate 
the operations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to place the public 
finance of the country upon a sounder 
and more satisfactory footing. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, there 
seemed to be a prevailing impression 
that this was a modest and unpreten- 
tious Budget, and one of no great im- 
portance one way or the other. So 
far from that being the case, it ap- 
peared to him to involve consequences 
of the utmost gravity, and to be one 
of the most momentous for many 
years. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that “under the cir- 
cumstances’ it would scarcely have 
been possible for him to take any 
other course than that which he had 
adopted. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
more than anyone else, was responsible 
for the circumstances in which he now 
found himself. The Budget itself sinned 
against the two great cardinal principles 
which had hitherto been held as regards 
finance by the Conservative Party— 
namely, ‘‘under any circumstances” to 
pay one’s way ; and, secondly, that ‘‘the 
increased expenditure should not fall 
wholly on property or on those payers 
of Income Tax who are by no means 
synonymous with the holders of pro- 
perty.” When Sir Stafford North- 
cote took Office on the formation of the 
last Conservative Administration he 
made an excellent speech, in which he 
clearly proved that we had not done 
enough in the direction of repaying 
Debt, and he brought in a Bill to 
quicken this process. Such, then, were 
the wise principles enunciated by the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party; such 
were their principles; but their practice 
was, unfortunately, very different, for 
Sir Stafford Northcote was never able in 
any one year fully to carry his own Act 
into operation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, not only now pro- 
posed that they should pay off no Debt 
whatever, but he proposed that they 
should borrow no less than £4,000,000. 
The second principle, which had always 
been most strongly advocated by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, had been that any 
necessary increase of taxation should be 
equitably divided between the different 
classes of the community. In the pre- 
sent instance the increase of expendi- 
ture was agreed to by hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite. The difference of opinion had 
not been as to whether the expenditure 
was necessary, but as to how the money 
should be raised. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet objected to the proposals of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
even if he was not bound to bring for- 
ward an alternative plan then, now that 
he was in Office that responsibility cer- 
tainly devolved on him. They could 
well imagine the indignation which 
would have been expressed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) had proposed to raise 
£5,500,000 by an increase in the Income 
Tax without any addition whatever to 
the indirect taxation. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had gone further 
than that. He had stated that we had 
‘arrived at the limits of increased taxa- 
tion on the most important taxed arti- 
cles of consumption,” with, perhaps, the 
single exception of tea; and that it 
would be impossible to raise the duty on 
tea because it would be so intensely un- 
popular. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not only done nothing to carry out 
his own principles, but he had done a 
great deal to prevent anyone else from 
carrying them out either. It would in 
future require a bold Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— though he hoped they 
might find one strong enough in 
case of need—to propose any in- 
crease in indirect taxation. Under these 
circumstances, he could not join in con- 
gratulating the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on any part of his Budget. He 
preferred the course proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract, because he saw very little 
use paying off Debt on the one hand, 
and borrowing on the other. It was a 
serious matter, and one greatly to be 
regretted, that during a time of peace, 
instead of meeting the increased Expen- 
diture of the country by a bold and 
manly increase of taxation, they were 
resorting to the weak and ignoble course 
of adding to the indebtedness of the 
country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he must 
express his regret at hearing from the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) 
that the death-knell of indirect taxation 
had been sounded by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. [Mr. Cuttpzrs 
said, he had referred to in in- 
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direct taxation.] If the right hon. 
Gentleman meant the opposite of what 
he (Mr. Newdegate) and two other hon. 
Gentlemen near him understood, the 
right hon. Gentleman should not have 
used the word “knell,” but the word 
‘“‘earol,”’ over the prospect of reviving 
indirect taxation. Perhaps the House 
would allow him (Mr. Newdegate) to 
mention what the repeal of indirect 
taxation had cost the country within his 
own memory. Between the years 1840 
and 1854, inclusive, the amount of Cus- 
toms Duties which the Legislature had 
repealed or reduced was £10,092,719. 
In mentioning these figures, he asked 
the House to remember that he had 
begun his career in Parliament by sup- 
porting the late Sir Robert Peel in the 
abrogation of a part of that indirect 
taxation of £10,000,000, which chiefly 
consisted of Custom Duties. "Where he 
had differed with the right hon. Baronet © 
was on the repeal of the Corn Laws; 
and with regard to that question he 
would tell the House where he got his 
education. It was in the United States 
of America that he was taught to re- 
cognize the value of the Corn Laws, not 
as a commercial measure, not as a mea- 
sure of finance, but as a measure of na- 
tional self-defence. Between the years 
1800 and 1805, the First Napoleon en- 
deavoured to establish the ‘‘ Continental 
System,” a combination of Foreign 
Powers, the object of which was to 
starve out the people of this country; 
and he had been so nearly successful 
that in the absence of a Corn Law 
the people of London mobbed King 
George III., and subsequently hailed 
the adoption of a Corn Law, which pro- 
vided them with food. Now that the 
Navy of England was weak, this, he 
thought, was a matter which deserved 
careful consideration. At the period to 
which he had referred the naval supre- 
macy of this country was questioned, 
and continued to be so, until the vic- 
tories of Nelson, which culminated at 
Trafalgar, put an end to Napoleon’s 
projects in combining Foreign Powers 
against England on the sea. As an old 
Member of the House, he had seen the 
Corn Laws repealed; but in what he 
was saying he did not advert to the 
Corn Laws. He reverted to the subject 
of indirect taxation generally, and called 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that from 1840 to 1854, inclusive, not 
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less than £10,092,719 of indirect taxa- 


tion had been repealed. Again, from 
1855 to 1869, inclusive, £9,255,526 of 
indirect taxation was repealed. From 
1870 to 1874, inclusive, £6,924,245 of 
indirect taxation was repealed. So that 
within the period from 1840 to 1874 not 
less than £26,272,490 was the amount 
of indirect taxation repealed. It was 
important to notice what the nations of 
the Continent were doing at the present 
moment. Germany, which was not the 
most stupid nation in the world, had 
re-imposed a Corn Law, and other im- 
port duties. The French Republic had 
also re-imposed a Corn Law, and taxa- 
tion upon foreign imports. According 
to the present system in this country, 
taxation by Qustoms Duties, on imports 
to large amounts, seemed to be aban- 
doned. Let this House remember that 
it stood before the country self-con- 
demned by its own act; it had invoked 
anew, and he (Mr. Newdegate) hoped 
a wiser, House of Commons. Why 
should this House, standing in that 
peculiar position, endeavour to preclude 
its Successor from the use of a method 
of indirect taxation which its Predeces- 
sors, and not inferior Parliaments, had 
so largely used? As matters stood, the 
House seemed to think that it had little 
to fall back upon in the form of indirect 
taxation, except that which might be 
effected through the Exchequer. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) felt unable to speak 
more at length, but begged, as one of 
the senior Members of the House, to 
apologize for having uttered these few 
sentences upon that which appeared to 
him a very grave subject. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to draw 
attention to the omission of Clause 3 of 
the Bill, introduced by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, granting power 
to the Commissioners of the Treasury 
to alter the alcoholic scale of the Wine 
Duties from 26 to 30 degrees. The 
House was aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
proposed to take power to charge the 
ls. duty up to 30 degrees in order to 
enable the negotiations with Spain, 
which were approaching completion, 
to be carried out. He heard with regret 
that evening from his right hon. Friend 
that the negotiations were now at an 
end. He believed that was not the 
case. He found in a letter dated the 
22nd of May, from Madrid, that the 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs made this 
statement :— 

“‘ That on her Spain is ready, and always 
has been poe ng i out strictly the > 
gagements she has contracted, and it is her 
wish to give sincere and loyal proof of this 
towards t Britain.” 

In the reply sent by Lord Granville to 
the Spanish Minister on the 8th of June 
he found these words— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government have made no 
alteration of their intention to alter the lower 
half of the alooholic scale to 30 degrees.” 

This being the case, he hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be able 
to confirm his statement that the nego- 
tiations had not been broken off. He 
thought that this country had been 
treated in a most unjustifiable manner 
by Spain. It was insufferable that a 
Power of the standing of Spain should 
have refused to grant Most Favoured 
Nation treatment to Great Britain. Al- 
though this country had received fair 
expressions from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the acts of the latter had not cor- 
responded in any degree with their ex- 
pressions. The right hon. Gentleman 
must admit that this question of the 
Wine Duties had been thoroughly 
threshed out. What was the use, 
therefore, in postponing the negotia- 
tions? They had been brought almost 
to a conclusion, and to his mind no 
useful purpose would be served’ by 
breaking them off now in order at 
some future time to resume them. He 
thought the best course for the Govern- 
ment to pursue was tosend an ultimatum 
to Spain calling upon that country to 
fulfil the engagemerts which it had 
entered into in the declaration of De- 
cember, 1884. Large quantities of 
British goods had been sent from York- 
shire and Lancashire to Spanish ports. 
They were now lying in British vessels, 
and could not be imported into Spain 
because they were liable to pay duty 
under the general tariff ; whereas, when 
they were sent from this country, an 
agreement had been entered into be- 
tween the two Governments that British 
goods should come under the conven- 
tional tariff. There was no reason why 
the present Government should not 
renew the negotiations and carry them 
to a successful issue. At the present 
time the Spanish wines brought into 
this country reached 40 per cent of the 
whole amount imported, whereas France 
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contributed only 30 per cent, Portugal 20 
per cent, Italy 4 per cent, and all other 
countries 6 cent. When they came 
to regard the alcoholic test, it was found 
that up to 20 degrees Spain only ex- 
ported 1 per cent, whereas France ex- 
ported 92 per cent. Between 20 and 
30 degrees of alcoholic strength Spain 
exported to this country 78 per cent, 
France 8 per cent, Portugal 4 per cent, 
and all other countries 10 per cent. In 
the higher scale, reaching from 30 to 
40 degrees, Spain exported 50 per cent, 
France practically nothing, Portugal 37 
per cent, and all other countries 13 per 
cent. Considering the assurances that 
were given by the late Government, it 
took the House by surprise when the 
late Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
stated that the negotiations with Spain 
had fallen through. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would assure 
the House that the negotiations with 
Spain had not been broken off ; but that 
they would be carried on and completed. 
He still expressed a hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Com- 
mittee on the Bill would take power for 
the reduction of the Wine Duties, other- 
wise the whole matter must be post- 

ned for another year to the great in- 
jury of British commerce. 

Mr. HICKS said, he must express 
his surprise that the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be of opinion that 
it was still possible to raise a large 
amount of additional Revenue from an 
increased duty on beer. The figures 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
had given showed that any large in- 
crease of that duty would yield little or 
nothing. The right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed to increase the duty on beer by 
#,, but had estimated the increase of the 
Revenue at only “,. The increase ought 
only to have been £1,500,000, but he put 
it at £750,000. Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
during the Crimean War, imposed an 
increased duty on malt. In the first year 
the quantity malted fell off »,, in the 
second year}. He (Mr. Hicks) believed 
an increased duty of .*,, instead of giving 
an increased Revenue, would probably 
cause a decrease. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then said that the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had sounded 
the knell of indirect taxation. He (Mr. 
Hicks) did not so understand it, and if it 
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meant that he could not agree with him. 
For himself, he did not believe that we 
had reached the limits of indirect taxa- 
tion. On the contrary, he thought that 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Hampshire (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) were sound views, and 
that the country would, in a short 
time, call upon the House to return 
to a larger and wider system of Cus- 
toms Duties. The name of the Excise 
had been hateful to the English people 
ever since it was imposed. The price 
of barley for the last 12 months had 
been 31s. per quarter, and taking beer 
at 25s., which was the duty imposed 
at 6s. 3d. per barrel, the duty at the 
present time upon the raw material 
was no less than 80 per cent; while if 
the additional duty had been imposed 
according to the Budget of the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract, the duty 
some weeks ago would have been about 
90 per cent on the raw material. With 
regard to the proposals of the right hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
J.G@. Hubbard), he believed that they 
would increase the very great injustice 
now inflicted on owners of real property. 
As to Probate Duty, he would suggest 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a 
simpler and less troublesome method of 
collecting the duty might be advan- 
tageously adopted; and that details 
should not be required on affidavit for 
probate, but the property sworn to at a 
lump sum, as in former years, leaving 
the items for residuary account. The 
present system caused great and unneces- 
sary trouble to executors, and delay, and 
also great additional trouble to the Office; 
and he thought it was a great hardship 
that the recipients of small legacies, 
who were in many cases servants and 
other persons in humble life, should 
have 10 per cent taken in the shape of 
duty from the sums left tothem. An- 
other matter well deserving of attention 
was the bounties on foreign sugar. If 
the present Goverment remained in 
power, as he felt confident they would, 
he believed they would redress that 
grievance, and not suffer an important 
home industry to be oppressed through 
the bounties given by foreign Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
expressed his dissent from the views 
advanced by his right hon. Colleague 
in the representation of the Oity (Mr. 
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J.G. Hubbard) with regard to a remedy 
for the inequalities of the Income Tax. 
Neither could he agree with his sug- 
gestions in to the Probate Duty. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
declined to face the difficulties attachin 

to the duties on leasehold and freehol 

property. For his own part, he was an 
advocate of the placing of leasehold and 
freehold property on the same footing 
for purposes of taxation. If no Probate 
Duty was to be paid on leasehold pro-. 
perty, as was suggested by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hubbard), leasehold and 
freehold property would be put on an 
equality with respect to Succession Duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) was the 
only Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
had attempted to remedy the injustice 
which had existed so long in the taxation 
of leasehold and freehold property under 
the Death Duties. Take the case of a 
large landowner, who had let land, in 
this Metropolis, on building leases for 
80 or 90 years, on which land had been 
built numerous streets and large squares 
of magnificent houses. Some 40 years 
had already expired, during which time 
Probate Duty on the full value of the 
leaseholds and also Succession Duty 
had been paid by the successors, and 
would continue to be paid during the 
remainder of the lease, on the transfer 
of these leasehold houses, by death. At 
the termination of the building leases 
the ground landlord would let the houses 
at rack rentals on leases for 21 years, 
the Probate Duty on which would be of 
small amount; and the freehold estate, 
now of great value and consisting of the 
whole of the houses built upon the estate, 
and let at an enormous rental, would 
pass by death to successors on the pay- 
ment of Succession Duty only, according 
to the value of the lives, and a very large 
sum would be lost in perpetuity to the 
Exchequer. Take the case of a father 
leaving a leasehold house to one son, and 
a freehold house to another son. The une 
would have to pay Probate Duty on the 
full value of the house, and also Suc- 
cession Duty ; the other would have only 
to pay Succession Duty according to the 
value of his life. He asked if these 
anomalies were not most unfair, unequal, 
and unjust, and ought they not to be 
remedied at the earliest opportunity ? 
The right hon. Member for North Hamp- 
shire had suggested a number of small 
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duties on articles now imported free, 
which he proposed to register. Was he 
not aware that the expense of collecting a 
small duty was as great as that of col- 
lecting a large one? It was not sur- 
rising that the hon. Member for South 
arwickshire had cheered that proposal, 
whieh was only a disguised form of 
Fair Trade, and, as such, he protested 
against it. 

Mr. SALT said, he hoped that his 
right hon. Friend would not put the 
House to the trouble of a division, as it 
would make very little difference, in the 
present state of Parliamentary affairs, 
whether his Motion were carried or not. 
Among the many unfortunate political 
circumstances that had occurred during 
the present year one of the worst things 
that had happened to the country had 
been tke introduction of such a Budget 
as was now before the House. He 
recognized that it arose from stern and 
unadvoidable circumstances; but those 
in any way acquainted with financial 
matters must admit that it was not a 
Budget which was creditable to a great 
commercial country. He believed, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, that 
the Budget did not represent his right 
hon. Friend’s financial views, but that it 
was a Budget of necessity, and not of 
correct financial policy. There was a 
large deficiency to be met, which was 
provided for partly by increased income 
tax, partly by suspension of the Sinking 
Fund, and partly by loans. It was un- 
fortunate that at a time when it was 
desirable to show financial strength, with 
a view to foreign complications, it should 
be found necessary so soon to have re- 
course to the method of loans. Absolute 
necessity was the only excuse for such a 
policy. He never took a Party view of 
financial matters if he could possibly 
helpit. It was quite right to criticize, 
but all Parties had a common interest, 
and that was to raise the necessary 
taxation in that manner which was 
most convenient and easy to every 
class of the community. He had merely 
risen in order to emphasize, as strongly 
as he could, what he believed to be 
the view of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself with regard to the 
character of the present Budget. In 
conclusion, there was one question he 
would like to ask, and that was—What 
had become of the money which was _ 
upon Spirit Duties between Ist of May 
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and the time when the additional duties 
were abolished? He believed some of it 
had been recovered, but it must have 
been a difficult and inconvenient process, 
and he would like to know whether all 
of it had been recovered by those who 
had paid it? « 

Mr. SHIELD said, he regretted that 
while the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
the go-by to much that was meritorious 
in the Budget of his Predecessor he had 
not also hardened his heart and foregone 
the £150,000 which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Childers) had expected would 
accrue to the Revenue from the duty on 
bodies corporate and incorporate. The 
long list of exemptions took out of the 
Bill the only bodies worth taxing— 
namely, the great holders of land in 
mortmain. In his opinion the Bill would 
inflict on the Corporations to which it did 
apply an infinity of vexation, and on some 
of them great injustice, and all this 
would be done for the sake of an almost 
infinitesimal revenue. As a Fellow of 
a College and as a Bencher of an Inn of 
Court, he took an interest in the second 
part of the Bill. What, in the estimation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would be the operation of that part of 
the measure upon the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge? There seemed to be 
an impression that those Colleges were 
exempt, but this was not the view of his 
hon. Friend who sat near him; and he 
had been told that the view of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. was that the 
stipends even of those Fellows who were 
engaged in tuition in the Colleges would 
be exposed to the tax. With regard to 
the Inns of Court, no part of their income 
was, in the language of the exemption, 
“legally” appropriated for the promo- 
tion of education, or for any other pur- 
pose which would bring it within the ex- 
emption, although, in fact, it was so 
applied. Consequently the effect of the 
Bill would be to levy a tax of 5 per cent 
upon the whole of the income of those 
bodies for which they already paid In- 
come Tax. He hoped the Bill would not 
leave Committee without such Amend- 
ments being introduced as would remove 
the very considerable grievances he had 
indicated. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he thought that 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
through regarding the Income Tax as a 
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temporary tax, had failed to recognize 
the inequality of the present mode of 
levying it. Ifit were to be perpetual 
it was necessary to remove those in- 
equalities. He heartily supported the 
Amendment, because it was not right 
that one section of the community should - 
pay an unfair proportion of the In- 
come Tax in order to save the pockets 
of others. Under existing circumstances 
he did not think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could have acted more wisely 
than he did in regard to the Budget he 
had presented to the House. He, how- 
ever, heartily approved of the proposal 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London to remedy the in- 
equalities of the Income Tax, which 
now pressed most unfairly upon the 
owners of small properties. In taking 
this step the right hon. Gentleman 
had hit a blot in the Income Tax regu- 
lations, and the country{would owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to him. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to call attention to the 
Income Tax charged in Schedule B on 
the occupation of land, and hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would take 
into consideration the practicability of 
its abolition. ‘The charge on the exist- 
ing rate was 8d., the portion under this 
Schedule being fixed at4d.in England and 
3d. in Scotland and Ireland. ‘The rate, 
however, ought to be only one-third of 
8d. for Scotland and Ireland. Even these 
rates of charge was burdensome, because 
it was a tax on the profits of farmers, 
which were assumed, and not real. 
It gave great dissatisfaction, while the 
amount raised by it was very trifling. 
No doubt the farmers could claim ex- 
emption on proof of profits not being 
realized ; but the necessity of keeping 
elaborate books prevented farmers from 
establishing their claims to exemption. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the pre- 
sent financial condition of the country 
was one of the greatest gravity. The 
Expenditure of this year, he believed, 
had not been equalled in this generation. 
He should never cease to regret that the 
Party to which he belonged was, in the 
first instance, responsible for this extra- 
ordinary outlay, and that, instead of 
being checked by the Party opposite, 
the latter lent every encouragement to 
the most extravagant proposals which 

ed from the late Government. 
the Expenditure had been extraordi- 
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nary, our samen ot Nema in regard to 
the Budget was still more singular, and 
even inexplicable. The present Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer belonged toa 
Party which had been always under- 
st to defend a combination of the 
systems of direct and indirect taxation. 
Apologies for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been made that night by 
hon. Members, who said he had not 
struck the death-knell of indirect taxa- 
tion by any utterance of his; but in the. 
country the right hon. Gentleman would 
be judged, not by his utterances, but by 
his action. He had produced a Budget 
in which he had deliberately thrown 
overboard the proposals of his Prede- 
cessor ; and, so far as he grappled with 
the great deficit under which the country 
was suffering, he had laid it entirely on 
real property, and he had madeit almost 
impossible that we should in the future 
fall back upon any substantial Revenue 
from indirect sources. In one respect he 
(Mr. Illingworth) differed from his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), inasmuch as he had been 
an advocate for nearly the whole of his 
life of the principle of direct taxation, 
both in local and Imperial finance ; and, 
therefore, he saw a future in which we 
should be confined to direct taxation 
without any anxiety or alarm. He had 
considerable sympathy with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in being obliged 
to bring in a miserable and make-shift 
Budget, in which he had been compelled 
to do the thing that he did not wish to 
do—that was, to lay increased burdens 
on real property ; and had neglected to 
do that which he would have liked to 
have done—that was, to put new bur- 
dens upon personal property; and in 
which he had been obliged to suspend 
the operation of the Sinking Fund, on 
which his late Colleague set so much 
store. He (Mr. Illingworth) was glad | 
the sham of the Sinking Fund was ex- 
ploded, for he fhad contended, over and 
over again, that it would be wise not to 
set up the practice of reducing the Na- 
tional Debt in good times and in bad 
times equally. The right hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Hubbard) 
drew attention to the fact that: of late 
oo the loans of municipalities had 
argely increased, and he and some 
other Members appeared to think that 
this was an evil and a danger to the 
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the case, he (Mr. Illingworth) believed 
that there was no investment that had 
added so much to the prosperity and the 
stability of our large towns as the enter- 
prizes of which these loans were the 
representation. How could the munici- 
palities otherwise provide a boundless 
supply of pure water, which would 
benefit thecommunity for endless genera- 
tions? It was impossible that the ex- 
penditure could be met at the time that 
it was incurred. - He did not hesitate 
to say that for substantial purposes of 
that character even 60 years was an un- 
necessarily short period within which to 
limit municipalities in the repayment of 
capital, though he admitted that in 
sewerage works, and, perhaps, street 
paving and improvements, the time now 
generally understood to be the limit 
was reasonable. Not long ago in his 
own town, where they had used those 
borrowing powers very largely, one of 
the best-informed and most experienced 
officials of the borough stated, at a 
public meeting, that if their gas and 
water works, which were the main items 
that had run up those large loans, were 
to be handed over to Companies, they 
would sell for a very large premium, 
and, so far from the outlay being a bur- 
den on the town, it was a valuable in- 
vestment. Therefore, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had manifested an undue 
anxiety as to the position of towns on 
asking Parliament for those loans might 
rest assured that in 99 cases out of 100 
the outlay was a wise one on the part of 
the municipalities, which were as well 
capable of taking care of their affairs 
as Parliament had shown itself to be in 
Imperial matters. Some Members on 
the other side had shown a disposition 
to resort to the taxation of imported com- 
modities in order to relieve the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from thediffieulty 
of putting taxation altogether upon real 
property. He was surprised to hear the 
right hon. Member for North Hants\(Mr. 
Selater-Booth) talk about raising large 
sums which should be a substantial re- 
lief of the Exchequer by very small 
import charges. Nothing was more 
absurd than that idea. The charge 
upon the imports must be substantial, 
otherwise the relief would be very 
trifling. If Members were to discuss 
import charges, he only wished they 
would speak plainly, so that the neve 
might understand what was intended. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
save his own Party from confusion if he 
would, by a plain declaration, state at 
once, as his Predecessor in the lead of 
the Conservative Party stated, that it 
was impossible for this country to return 
to anything like import duties, and that 
those who advocated such a change were 
only indulging in an allusion. He was 
not sorry, upon the whole, that just 
before a General Election there should 
be this deficit and this increased taxa- 
tion. If the deficit pointed a moral, it 
would not be altogether useless. We 
had had wars, purposeless wars, in his 
opinion ; we had had extravagant ex- 
penditure; and we were now cowardly 
enough to accumulate debt instead of 
meeting the expenditure immediately. 
He hoped the country would learn the 
lesson, and teach it to many Members. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, if the country does 
make the inquiry suggested by the hon. 
Member as to who has been instrumental 
in raising the National Expenditure, no 
one on this side of the House will have 
much cause to fear the result. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Oity of 
London (Mr. Hubbard) has raised in 
the Motion which he has made a sub- 
ject of great importance and interest. 
It is one of which I may almost say he 
has made a life study. For something 
like 30 years he has continually brought 
forward this question, and he expressed 
his views on a certain occasion so 
effectively that he obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to investigate it ; 
but he has not been able to carry the 
uestion further than he carried it then. 
s long ago as 1861, my right hon. 
Friend obtained the appointment of that 
Committee. It was a very strong Com- 
mittee, and after full inquiry they re- 
ported that the plan proposed did not, in 
their opinion, give a satisfactory basis for 
the practical and equitable re-adjustment 
of the tax, and they were not prepared 
to offer to the House any suggestions. 
The matter has been frequently dis- 
cussed since that time. Ithas been debated 
by a right hon. Gentleman of far greater 
experience than I can pretend to—by 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone)—and I think there has been 
a general conviction that, although, no 
doubt, there are anomalies in the pre- 
sent system of assessing the Income 
Tax, yet no change in that system could 
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cure all these anomalies, while it might 
substitute even greater anomalies for 
them. I am not implying that the 
speech which my right hon. Friend 
has delivered does not deserve con- 
sideration. I shall give it such con- 
sideration as is in my power; but what 
has fallen from him to-night shows us 
something of the difficulty of dealing 
with this subject. He has shown, while 
dwelling on the great importance and 
usefulness of arriving at one basis for 
all direct taxation, that, so far from 
being able to do this, Parliament had 
not even been able to establish a uniform 
basis for the poor rate and county rate 
throughout the country. If we cannot 
do that as tu the poor rate and the county 
rate, surely the prospect of establishing 
such a basis for Imperial as well as local 
burdens is not encouraging. I think 
the result of this scheme might be very 
considerably to relieve certain Schedules 
of the Income Tax at the cost of other 
Schedules—[Mr. Huszarp: Of course. } 
—and that one Schedule which would be 
more heavily burdened would be that re- 
lating to land—a thing which I do not 
think my right hon. Friend would de- 
sire. I do not wish to pursue the sub- 
ject now, because the Motion raises so 
many important questions that I do not 
think it would be possible satisfactorily 
to diseuss them at present. All I can 
say is that I shall give attention to the 
statement he has made, and that I shall 
endeavour to approach it without pre- 
judice. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Childers) has made, in a 
spirit which I wish to acknowledge, 
some observations upon the Budget. In 
the first place, he stated to the House 
that, in his opinion, I could not fairly 
abjure all the responsibility for the de- 
ficit. Well, the part of the deficit for 
which I may be said to be responsible 
amounts to £1,550,000. Of course, I 
am responsible for that amount; but I 
did not find anything in the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman te show that 
he really believed that I could have per- 
severed with the increased Beer and 
Spirit Duties. He pointed out that it was 
on consistent with the Resolution 

carried against him to propose an in- 
creased duty on beer and spirits, as 
well as on wine; but he did not in- 
timate that, if I made that proposal, 
he would himself support it, much less 
did he hold out any hope that it would 
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be accepted by the House of Commons. 
I think it is perfectly obvious that my 
Motion was carried, not only by those 
who wished to see a corresponding in- 
crease in the Wine Duties to the duty 

roposed on spirits and beer, but also 

y the support of those who objected 
altogether to any increase in the duties 
on beer and spirits. The House practi- 
cally negatived the increased Beer and 
Spirit Tax; and, therefore, I have 
abandoned it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man put forward some very remarkable 
theories as to the sort of Budget which 
might be expected in the future, perhaps 
even from himself; because, as I under- 
stood him, he said that a very large in- 
crease of Revenue might, in his opinion, 
be raised from those very articles of 
indirect taxation to which I have just 
alluded. Hetalked of raising £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 from intoxicating liquors ; 
he spoke of increasing the Beer Duty by 
50 per cent. If he thought it possible to 
make such a large increase in those 
duties, why did he not take more from 
that source in his own Budget? He 
may reply to me that he did not make 
these suggestions as proposals which 
could be practically carried out. I do 
not charge him with any intention of 
carrying them out; but 1 submit to the 
House that if he is to be exonerated 
from such an intention, I may be equally 
exonerated from having ever proposed 
an increased duty on tea—a charge 
against me which even in this debate 
has been repeated by no less an authority 
than the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock). The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the possi- 
bility of an increase in the duties on 
beer, spirits, and wine, was this—that, 
as a Revenue question, such an increase 
would be possible; and he referred to 
it in connection with the statements 
which I ventured to make in my 
speech the other day when I said that, 
in my opinion, in such times as these I 
feared we had arrived, for the purpose 
of Revenue, at the limits of increased 
taxation on the most important taxed 
articles of consumption. The whole of 
that sentence was governed by the com- 
parison which I drew as to the amount 
of indirect taxation which could be levied 
in times of prosperity and times of de- 
pression such as that through which 
we are now passing. I stated to the 
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House that in times of prosperity such 
as this country had formerly experi- 
enced it was a very easy matter indeed 
for any Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
obtain from the annual increment in 
the consumption of such articles a very 
much larger increase in indirect taxation 
than the comparatively small amount of 
£1,350,000 which the right hon. Gentle- 
man desired to raise. I did not in 
my remarks sound the knell of direct 
taxation ; what I did was simply to en- 
deavour to show the House that in such 
circumstances as those in which we were 
at present placed—in times of depressed 
trade and decreased consumption—you 
could not raise increased Revenue 
from articles of consumption already 
highly taxed. I will endeavour to 
prove my case from the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman in opening 
his Budget to the House of Commons. 
As the House will remember, the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to raise the 
duty on spirits from 10s. to 12s. per 
gallon on home-made spirits, and on 
foreign and Colonial spirits from 10s. 4d. 
to 12s. 4d. a-gallon. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

*« This we calculate will produce during the 
present year, under the head of Customs and 
Excise, about £900,000. Of course, this is 
based upon some reduction in consumption. At 
the present time the consumption is about 
36,000,000 gallons, producing about £18,000,000 
a-year. If the higher duty produces only 
£900,000 more, a simple sum in arithmetic will 
show that the consumption will have fallen 
1185) $2,000,000 gallons.”"—(3 Hansard, [297] 
What I argued was that increased taxa- 
tion was not based upon sound financial 
principles when you could only obtain 
it by a process which would so seriously 
reduce the consumption of the article on 
which you levied it. Again, the same 
remarks will apply to beer. The right 
hon. Gentleman this evening told the 
House that the receipts from beer had 
increased to a small extent within the 
last three years. That, no doubt, was 
a fact; but what was the — hon. 
Gentleman’s own estimate of the yield 
of the increased duty he proposed to put 
upon beer? He said— 

“ By increasing the duty on beer from 6s. 3d. 
to 7s. 3d. per barrel of 36 gallons, he hoped to 
get during the year £750,000, or about 9 per 
cent more than the present Revenue.” —[Ibid.] 
The increase ought to have been more 
than that—it ought to have raised the 
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receipts from beer from £8,500,000 to 
£9,860,000. Instead of that, the right 
hon. Gentleman only put the receipts at 
£9,250,000. 

Mr. OHILDERS was understood to 
say that he had spoken only of the in- 
crease in the first year; but, of course, 
any addition to a tax would, no doubt, 
cause decreased consumption. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: But the House will remember 
that the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
that theduty on beer should only last fora 
year ; and therefore, so faras thestatement 
went, it applied to the whole time for 
which he proposed to increase the tax. 
The increase in the receipts from beer 
during the last three years has been very 
small, while the receipts from spirits 
are decreasing, so that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not have been too 
cautious if he had put his Estimate for 
the Beer Duty at a lower figure than he 
did. The right hon. Gentleman has 
alluded to one part of my remarks on 
the Budget in which I referred to an in- 
creased expenditure of £200,000, which 
had been included by the War Office in 
their revised Estimate of the Vote of 
Credit. That expenditure was under- 
stood to be for the defence of certain 
eommercial harbours and military ports. 
The right hon. Gentleman complained 
that I had omitted to state that there 
was already included in the Army Esti- 
mates a certain sum for expenditure of 
the same kind. My statement was a 
quotation from the Budget Speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
item of £200,000 to which I referred 
was for expenditure of the same general 
kind, but for a different special purpose 
to that included in the Army Estimates. 
In his Budget Speech the right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking of this matter, 
said— 

** But I must also point out to the Committee 
that in the Army Estimates of this year there 
is no provision for the defence of our commer- 
cial harbours, or for the improvement of the 
seaward defences of our great military ports. 
As to these, statements were made in both 
Houses on the 2nd of December last, by Lord 
Northbrook in the House of Lords, and by my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Sir Thomas Brassey) in this House, and they 
pledged the Government to full consideration 
of the Report on these subjects, and to probable 
proposals for large expenditure in future 
years.”” é 

Mr. CHILDERS: What I said was 
that we had made, in the original Army 
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Estimates, provision for -our 
stations to the extent of £200,000. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I was speaking of an expendi- 
ture for a different special purpose. I 
think I have now alluded to all the points 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred. With regard to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk), who complained that I did not 
insert a clause in the Bill now under the 
consideration of the House enabling the 
Treasury to raise the limit of the 1s. 
duty on wines from 26 to 30 degrees, I 
may say that I deliberately excluded the 
clause, because the negotiations with the 
Spanish Government had come to an 
end. The House is acquainted with the 
manner in which those negotiations came 
to an end. I do not wish to apply any 
strong language to what occurred ; but it 
amounted to a treatment of this country 
by the Spanish Ministers to which it can 
hardly be possible to apply anything 
but strong terms. Certain Treaty ar- 
rangements were entered into which this 
country loyally accepted, and which the 
Spanish Ministry failed to carry through. 
Under these circumstances, the position 
was entirely changed from what it was 
when the right hon. Gentleman —_ 
included this provision in his Budget 
Bill. I have excluded this power 
for two reasons—first, its presence in 
the Bill would have the effect of keep- 
ing the wine trade in a state of uncer- 
tainty, from which, I am advised, it has 
already suffered so much ; and, secondly, 
I was anxious to intimate that, how- 
ever much it may be to our interests to 
conclude commercial negotiations with 
Spain, yet it isof very much greater im- 
portance to Spain than to us. I do not 
wish, after the treatment we have re- 
ceived from Spain, to put a provision in 
the Act which would low seemed like 
weakness on the part of this country. 
Those are the reasons why I deliberately 
excluded such a power from the Bill; 
but I can assure the House that we de- 
sire a better commercial footing with 
Spain than we at present occupy, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government will do 
their best, consistently with the interests 
of the country, to obtain it. The hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Shield) 
referred at length to the exemptions 
set forth in the clause of the Bill 
which deals with the new tax to be im- 
posed on corporate property. That is 
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a matter I do not think it desirable to 
discuss now—it is more fitted for the 
Committee stage; but this I will ven- 
ture to say—that I was rather surprised 
to hear from the hon. Member a desire 
to increase the number of exemptions. 
They are sufficiently large at present. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardineshire (General Sir George Bal- 
four) asked me some questions with re- 
gard to the Income Tax. I may say 
that there is nothing in the Bill relating 
to the Income Tax which is at all at 
variance with previous Acts of the 
same character; but I cannot under- 
take to make any change in the di- 
rection suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Member. I am a farmer my- 
self, and I should be glad to be ex- 
empted from Schedule B; but I do not 
believe that the House would delibe- 
rately strike out that Schedule from the 
Bill, although it does not yield a very 
large revenue, without a verycareful con- 
sideration of other matters affecting the 
general incidence of the tax. Formyself, 
I must say that I think it would be better 
for the agricultural interest to keep 
Schedule B as it stands than to make 
the alteration in the system of assess- 
ment suggested by the hon. and gallant 
Member. I do not think that there is 
anything else with which I need trouble 
the House. I heard with great interest 
the remarks of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Hampshire (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), which I shall take into 
consideration. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) said 
something about the iniquity of not pay- 
ing off our debts, of appropriating the 
Sinking Fund, and of carrying over a 
large deficit to next year. I do not 
think that these doctrines, however much 
they may be preached by financial 
purists, are very popular at the present 
moment, for surely there are very few 
persons, either in the House or in 
the country, who consider that either 
the circumstances or the taxation of the 
present year are of a normal character. 
We certainly do not live in what can 
be called peaceful or prosperous times, 
and there could be no year in which it 
could be more thoroughly justifiable to 
pause in the system of repayment of 
our debts which we have adopted in 
times of more prosperity, and of expen- 
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diture on a more peaceful scale. I re- 

udiate the desire which has been attri- 

uted to me by some speakers in this 
debate of doing anything which would 
be likely to put an end to our system of 
indirect taxation. I think that the right 
Gentleman said more than he actually 
intended in that respect, and I do not 
think that my words were open to such 
an interpretation. My only desire is 
to meet existing circumstances in the 
best way in my power; and if it is my 
lot—as I hope it may be—to deal with 
this matter next year, I trust that I may 
be able to deal with it in a way which 
will show that I adhere to, and en- 
deavour to put into practice, the prin- 
ciples I have professed as to the rela- 
tions between direct and indirect taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. CHILDERS: For the sake of 
clearness, perhaps I may be permitted 
to say that I gather from the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman that he 
gives up for the present the clause 
raising the superior limit of the 1s. Wine 
Duty from 26 to 30 degrees; but that he 
proposes to renew the endeavour to 
secure improved commercial arrange- 
ments with Spain. If he does so I am 
satisfied. By abandoning all reference 
to the rate of the lower duty we shall be 
free, and the negotiations might be 
much more satisfactorily continued. 

Taz CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; I quite understand that, 
and it is what I propose. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that upon 
the understanding that the Government 
would require from the officials of the 
Inland Revenue and Local Government 
Departments a careful consideration of 
our present systems of local and Im- 
perial taxation, and an honest Report 
upon the practicability of their adjust- 
ment, he withdrew his Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, that the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in his name was to the effect— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the excessive use of moisture in 
the manufacture of Tobacco, and to the mode 
in which Duties are now levied upon that 
article.”’ 


Seeing, however, that it was obviously 
useless at that period of the Session to 
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ask for a Committee to inquire into any- 
thing, he did not seriously wish the 
House to appoint the Committee pro- 

osed in his Amendment. He desired, 

owever, to make an appeal to the right 
hon. Baronet the Chancellorof the Exche- 
quer to add this question to the many 
others which he had already promised to 
consider in the autumn. The question 
was well worthy of consideration; be- 
cause the moisture used in the manu- 
facture of tobacco was so excessive as to 
amount to adulteration on a wholesale 
scale, to the depreciation of tobacco, to 
the detriment of the Revenue, and to 
the great injury of the poorer classes of 
the country who indulged in it. The 
tobacco imported into this country in 
1883 amounted to 49,500,000 lbs., and 
from that 84,000,000 lbs. of commercial 
tobaceo were made and sold over the 
counter. About 324,500,000 Ibs. were, 
therefore, sold over the counter without 
having paid duty. In fact, it consisted 
of water which had been used in the 
manufacture of the article. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that there is nothing in 
the Bill now before the House which 
deals with tobacco. He will, therefore, 
not be in Order in speaking upon this 
subject. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he did not 
put down the Amendment on the Paper 
without consulting the authorities of the 
House, including the Speaker, as to his 
right to raise the question upon the 
second reading of the Customsand Inland 
Revenue Bill; and he assumed that the 
Amendment having been placed on 
the Paper was an indication that he 
would be in Order in moving it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There must be some 
misconception on the point, as it never 
came under my notice. The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot be in Order, because the 
question which he has raised is not dealt 
with by the Bill. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he wished 
to know how it would be possible to 
raise the question, if it could not be 
discussed on the Bill now before the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can make a Motion to that effect on 
going into Committee of Supply. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Mr, Macfarlane 
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NATIONAL DEBT BILL.—[{Brz 172.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hibbert.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Temporary reduction of per- 
manent annual charge for National Debt 
in 1886-7). 

On the Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excnequver, Clause struck out, and 
the following new Clause inserted in 
lieu thereof :— 

(Further temporary reduction of permanent 
annual charge for National Debt in 1885-6 
by suspension of new Sinking Fund.) 

‘In the financial year ending the 31st day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
six, the permanent annual charge for the Na- 
tional Debt shall be reduced below the amount 
at which it would otherwise be fixed by law by 
such sum as but for this section would, under 
section three of the Sinking Fund Act, 1875, 
form the new Sinking Fund.” 

Remaining Olauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL.—[Br11 232.] 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
(Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Dalrymple.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


Mr. PELL, in rising to move, as an 
Amendment— 


“ That, in the relief of destitute paupers out 
of any Poor Rate, this House declines to draw 
a distinction in favour of enfranchising those 
who obtain it in the form of medical treatment 
and those who are compelled to accept it in the 
form of bread,” 
said, that on Monday last, or, rather, at 
about 3 o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
Her Majesty’s Government asked leave 
to introduce this Bill, and a short state- 
ment was then made by the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill. That 
statement did not by any means satisfy 
general expectation on the introduction 
of so important a measure, so far 
as the information on which the Bill 
was founded was concerned. The num- 
ber of Members in the House at 
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the time was very few—he believed 
about 42—and they were given to under- 
stand that on the second reading the 
right hon. Gentleman would make a full 
statement, with reasons why the Go- 
vernment had introduced the measure. 
There was one point, the most im- 
portant of all, as to which the House 
was in need of information, and that 
was the number of persons that would 
be affected by the measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave the House dis- 
tinctly to understand that, before the 
Government proceeded with the measure, 
information would be given, at all events, 
upon this point. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, that he had not given 
that promise. All that he had promised 
was that information would be given at 
a later day, and it should be so given. 

Mr. PELL said, that then the right 
hon. Gentleman was making out a worse 
case for himself. The information ought 
to have been given on moving the second 
reading at the commencement of the 
debate. What possible use could it be 
inthe end? The House was now going 
to consider one of the most important 
questions that had ever come before it 
during the time that he had had the 
honour of a seatin it—a question, too, that 
had been rushed upon it. Under these 
circumstances, it would have been more 
consistent with Parliamentary practice 
if the right hon. Gentleman had fur- 
nished the House and himself, a humble 
Member of it, with information essen- 
tial to the adequate consideration of the 
Bill before the House. The result of 
the treatment of this important question 
was at once to drive hon. Members 
below the Gangway to resist its progress. 
No one could fairly object if hon. Mem- 
bers met the measure in such a way 
as to secure time for its consideration. 
He would again call attention to the 
extraordinary circumstances which sur- 
rounded the case. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the Government took the first read- 
ing, and, with the greatest difficulty, were 
induced to concede to hon. Members 
time until to-day for the consideration 
of the measure. The report of what took 
place at that time in the morning, though 
accurate as far as it went, was, of course, 
very short. But now hon. Members had 
an opportunity of telling the country 
what the Government really did on Tues- 
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day morning. All they had then sub- 
mitted to them were the vaguest gene- 
ralities; and he expressed the hope, 
therefore, that the House would assist 
him in checking the progress of this 
measure until a more suitable op- 
portunity arrived for discussion. The 
Bill was brought in after 2 o’clock in 
the morning, and in bringing it in the 
right hon. Gentleman made a dry state- 
ment ; but he gave the House to under- 
stand that he would make a full one on 
the second reading. The Government 
obtained the first reading, but not with- 
out some opposition. But for the divi- 
sion that was taken at 3 o’clock on the 
morning the Bill was introduced, and 
the apprehension of a ‘‘Count out,” the 
Government would have proceeded with 
the second reading on the same day. 
For his part, he could not see the neces- 
sity for this haste. The hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) had got 
a Bill before the House aiming at pre- 
cisely the same results, with this dis- 
tinction—that the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich, basing his reasons for his Bill 
upon the ground that a vast number of 
the new electorate would be taken by 
surprise, asked merely for a measure 
which, though retrospective, was tempo- 
rary in its character. The President of 
the Local Government Board had taken 
the feather out of the hon. Member’s 
cap, and introduced a Bill which was 
much stronger. The effect of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich’s Bill would be that 
a number of poorpersons who might have 
been unexpectedly deprived of the fran- 
chise would not be disfranchised be- 
fore they had time to consider their 
position. The Government had taken 
the hon. Member’s ewe lamb and am- 
plified it, with mischievous and dan- 
gerous additions, simply to secure the 
popular vote? ‘Then, as to the merits 
of the question, he wished to put fairly 
the state of the case dealt with by the 
Bill. Sickness alone was not a qualifica- 
tion for medical relief. For instance, he 
(Mr. Pell) himself, or his servant, might 
be sick, and yet they could get no as- 
sistance from the Guardians; the condi- 
tion precedent was destitution, and his 
Amendment referred to the relief of 
destitute paupers. A person applying 
for medical relief was exactly on the 
same footing as a person applying for 
bread, except that his case was not so 
strong. One applicant was sick, another 
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had not had food for 24 hours; and the 
Board of Guardians, dealing with both 
cases and admitting the destitution, 
made both paupers, and ordered food in 
one case and medicine in the other. 
It was now proposed to make a legal 
distinction between the two cases by 
giving the vote to the man who ac- 
cepted medicine, and withholding it 
from the man who accepted food, by 
conferring it on the man who accepted 
that which 1d. a-week subscribed to a 
medical club or dispensary would have 
provided him with, and withholding it 
from the man who accepted the food 
which a subscription of 1d. a-week would 
not have provided for him. They had 
no right to make a distinction between 
the two paupers, and, as it were, to con- 
fera sort of dignity onthe pauperism that 
might have been most easily provided 
against. But the matter could not rest 
here. Why should they confine this 
exemption to medical relief? Before 
three years were over they would be 
having all paupers demanding the ex- 
emption; and the old and wholesome 
rule, which drew a distinction between 
paupers and free men, would be broken 
down. In the absence of information 
which should have been furnished by 
the Government, he had just examined a 
Return which was furnished to the House 
in 1870, on the Motion of the present 
Speaker, whichshowed the amountof out- 
door and indoor medical relief given in 
that year. The population of England 
and Wales was 22,000,000; in that 
year the country was in a flourishing 
condition, and there were 1,000,000 pau- 
pers. It was remarkable, but true, that, 
when times were at their best, pauperism 
was at the highest. It was not so much 
want that made paupers, as an impulse 
on the part of the Guardians, who, when 
their own pockets were full, were dis- 
posed to be generous with other people’s 
money, particularly when generous im- 
— coincided with the inclination to 

eep up the supply of cheap labour. 
The Return showed that 840,388 per- 
sons then were receiving outdoor reiief, 
and only 106,323, or under 13 per cent, 
were also sick and in receipt of medical 
relief. It did not follow that all the 
106,000 would come under the opera- 
tion of such a Bill as this; for, as he 
understood, the Bill was intended to 
apply to outdoor paupers only, and not 
to indoor paupers. That supposition 
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was confirmed by the President of the 
Local Government Board. The last Re- 
turn of pauperism in England and Wales 
was for 1883, when the population was 
26,500,000. Times were much worse; 
but the outdoor poor had sunk to 
500,000, roughly speaking, or under 
600,000. If the same percentage were 
taken of this number as he had taken of 
the 106,000, there would be found only 
78,000 in 1883 who were in receipt of 
medical relief, some of whom had other 
relief also. 

Mr. WALTER: Can the hon. Gentle- 
man state the number of women and 
children ? 

Mr. PELL said, he should come to 
that presently. The Return of 1870 
gave the sex and age in classes, and 
showed that there were 46,000 female 
paupers over 16 years of age. The 
pauperism of these persons did not 
pauperize any other adult. But if a 
woman was under 16 years of age the 
parent was pauperized. He would take 
away the 46,000 women over 16 as not 
affecting the calculation, with the ex- 
ception of those who were married. If 
the married women became paupers, of 
course they pauperized their husbands, 
Thus, there were 60,000 persons left, 
whose sickness carried with it disquali- 
fication, in 1870, being 8 per cent of out- 
door pauperism at that time. If they 
took 8 per cent of the 600,000 paupers 
of the later period, there were only 
48,000 who pauperized those dependent 
on them. He would give every chance 
to the advocates of the Bill, and would 
assume that 22,000 female paupers over 
16 were married ; these he would add to 
the 48,000 he had already mentioned. 
Thus, there would be a total of about 
70,000 who would be afferted by this 
Bill. Of course, he was giving figures 
which related to a particular day, and 
not the number for the year, for which, 
no doubt, an addition would have to be 
made. But of this number how many 
were in receipt of medical relief only, 
and did not receive money or food orother 
assistance? Among this number were 
nurses. Was the allowance of nurses 
to disqualify? That was an important 
question, as orders for nurses were often 
given, which resulted occasionally in 
bringing a daughter from service into a 
pauper home, who might otherwise be 
earning her bread. He presumed that 
orders for brandy, gin, and mutton 
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might come under the head of medical 
relief. It must also be remembered 
that no relief could be given except 
through the relieving officer. The 
Guardians might order on the doctor’s 
recommendation ; the relieving officer 
alone could give these extras. He 
hoped he should not be charged with 
taking an extravagant view of the case ; 
but he had had great experience. He 
knew of one case, where the Guardians 
had given an order for 2 lbs. of mutton 
a-week for a man who, the doctor said, 
was in a low condition. The relieving 
officer refused to carry out the order, and, 
when remonstrated with, his answer was 
that if the man wanted mutton he had 
better have one of the 50 sheep killed 
which belonged to him. One of the 
chief uses to which medical orders were 
put was for what was technically known 
as ‘preparatory ’—that was to say, an 
introduction to outdoor relief. The 
prohibitory order interdicted Guardians 
giving outdoor relief to able-bodied 
paupers. The order was, however, evaded 
by the grant, in the first instance, of a 
medical order to a “‘ prepared’’ pauper, 
so as to place him in the class of not 
able-bodied ; after which came the order 
for full and continuous outdoor relief, 
with beef and liquor, under the colour 
of medical assistance. But, after all, 
when the number of those who received 
only medicine was calculated, how many 
would the Bill really affect? Not 
20,000—he dared say not more than 
10,000. What was 10,000 out of the 
2,000,000 who were to be enfranchised ? 
This Bill afforded a curious instance of 
extremes meeting. When his Friends 
sat on the opposite Benches they used 
to refer to the Kilmainham ‘Treaty. 
This, however, might be called the 
“‘Curemainham Treaty,” and was some- 
thing like a Treaty between the extreme 
Radicals and the Tory Government. They 
were urged by their present Leaders to 
vote against the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Davey). Hon. Members 
were also urged by the late Government 
to oppose that Amendment. Both Front 
Benches, afteropposing that Amendment, 
and the moderate and consistent mea- 
sure of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), were now thrusting 
him aside and pushing forward the Bill 
before the House, which he could not but 
characterize as a piece of ignorant and 
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mischievous philanthropy. He believed 
that the day would come when, as one 
of the results of the present spread of 
education, the good and true men of 
England, the provident and thrifty men 
who were members of benefit societies, 
would condemn this legislation. The 
hon. Member for Ipswich argued that a 
very large number of persons would be 
disfranchised if some Bill of the kind 
was not passed, and only proposed a 
temporary measure, which would have 
given a warning to the recipients of 
medical relief, and relieved them of the 
consequences of a surprise at the coming 
General Election, so that their votes 
might not be lost to the Liberal Party. 
The Minister who had the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, bidding higher, 
now proposed, however, to remove for 
ever the disqualification, and thereby 
encouraged people to be thriftless and to 
mis-spend upon themselves money which 
ought to go to benefit societies and sick 
clubs. He would like to know why the 
Government thrust aside the moderate 
Bill of the hon. Member for Ipswich, 
and brought to the front this monstrous 
measure ? He was astonished to find the 
hon. Member for Ipswich and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board racing to- 
gether; the latter, he thought, quite 
as free-stepping as the former, and, in 
fact, a little faster. As a matter of fact, 
the number of persons who would be 
disqualified on account of the receipt 
of medical relief would be very small. 
For instance, in a rural Union of which 
he was a Guardian, there had, in the 
last three years, been only two cases in 
which medical relief alone had been 
received. No doubt, in some Unions, 
a more lax system had prevailed. In 
Bradfield Union, in Berkshire, during the 
years 1874, 1875, and 1876 there were 
no fewer than 2,124 cases of medical re- 
lief. This was so serious that the Chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians took the 
matter in hand, and, by offering me- 
dical relief only as a loan, he reduced 


'the number of cases in the years 1877, 


1878, and 1879 to 116. The people, 
when told that they would only be given 
the medical relief on loan, and that 
they would have to repay the Board for 
it, mostly refused it, and said they might 
as well have their own doctor. It would 
be well if this system was adopted in 
other Unions throughout the country. 
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In these cases there would be no dis- 
qualification, as the payment of fees 
was only deferred. It had been said in 
the House that there was no great dif- 
ference between the qualification for ad- 
mission to a hospital and that for ob- 
taining medical relief from the parochial 
doctor ; but there was a vital difference. 
Whereas, in the first case, it was sickness 
pure and simple, in the second it was 
sickness combined with destitution. In 
regard to the registration of voters, the 
law provided that in the case of a poor 
= who had failed to pay the rates 

is registration might be objected to. 
The pauper who received relief in the 
shape of medical aid was to be allowed 
to vote; the other was to remain dis- 
franchised. A Conservative Government, 
he presumed, would in time remove this 
disqualification. It would say that it 
was an unfair thing that this honest 
man, whose wife might have carried off 
the few shillings laid up to pay the 
rates to spend in the gin palace, should 
be disfranchised, and that payment of 
rate shall no longer be insisted upon in 
order to secure a man the franchise. 
Such unwise concessions were fraught 
with dangerous and mischievous results. 
The consequence of giving medical re- 
lief confirmed the persons who received 
it in improvident habits, and it led 
others to argue that as those who re- 
ceived such relief were allowed to remain 
on the Register they were as much en- 
titled to similar relief without disqualifi- 
cation. He would ask leave to quote 
the words of a paper read by the Rector 
of Shotley, at a Poor Law Conference at 
Ipswich on this subject— 


“The immediate consequence of giving a 
sick man a medical order may be that he is 
sooner restored to health and enabled to resume 
the labours of his calling. But is this the only 
consequence ? Are there no other results sure 
tofollow which, as true friends of our fellow-men, 
we ought to take into account? Suppose the 
consequence of giving medical relief to a par- 
ticular individual is that he is confirmed in im- 
provident habits, and that his neighbours are 
discouraged in and deterred in future from 
efforts to secure medical attendance for them- 
selves. Suppose the granting of medical relief 
to be a grievous obstacle and impediment to 
any general system by which the working 
classes might be enabled at a small cost to 
obtain medical attendance without submitting 
to the degradation of pauperism, and that they 
are thus induced to keep themselves always on 
the brink of destitution in order to qualify 
themselves for the relief provided for the desti- 
tute alone. Ought they not to make us think 
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twice before we make easy the descent from 
independence into pauperism.” 


It was impossible to exaggerate the mis- 
chievous consequences to the poor which 


would inevitably result if this Bill 
became law, without the introduction in 
Committee of some softening Amend- 
ment. He trusted, however, the House 
would pause before passing such a mea- 
sure; and he would, therefore, move the 
Amendment standing ia his name on the 
Paper. 

Mr. CLARE READ seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the relief of destitute paupers out of any 
Poor Rate, this House declines to draw a dis- 
tinction in favour of enfranchising those who 
obtain it in the form of medical treatment and 
those who are compelled to accept it in the form 
of bread,”’—(Mr. Peli,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Pell) had been somewhat unfair in the 
remarks which he had made to the Go- 
vernment. On Tuesday everyone knew 
that, if this measure had not been op- 
posed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, it 
might have been got through in time 
for the voters to be placed on the regular 
lists. But the opposition offered to its 
passage, not only by hon. Members on 
the Government side, but by hon. Mem- 
bers on his (Mr. Jesse Collings’) own 
side, had prevented that object from 
being attained. The hon. Member laid 
great stress on the information with re- 
spect to the number who were disquali- 
fied. For himself, he (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings) did not take into consideration 
whether the number was 10 per cent or 
50 per cent. The question was one of 
principle; and he held that when they 
passed a Reform Bill they should take 
care not to enfranchise with one hand, 
and then, with the other, to disfranchise 
a number of those whom they were sup- 
posed to enfranchise. He could not 
accept the compliment which had been 
offered to him, on the ground that his 
Bill was only for one year. It was made 
for one year against his will, and only 
to enable him to bring it before the 
House at all. It had been drawn by 
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the hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. H. Davey), who was now 
unable to be present; and it was in- 
tended to be retrospective, and he be- 
lieved it was so, although all doubt on 
that point might have been removed by 
inserting a few words in Committee. 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) said that he preferred his 
(Mr. Jesse Collings’) Bill to that of the 
Government; but for himself he would 
willingly give two of his own Bills for 
the one now before the House. As to 
the alleged appropriation of his ‘‘ ewe 
lamb,” he certainly asked for no sym- 
pathy on that account. The hon. Mem- 
ber further said that the measure was 
taken up in order to get the popular 
vote. That was a grave charge against 
the Government. In the long run the 
tools would fall to those who could use 
them. He and his Friends were true 
believers in the temple in which, for 
the moment, they were all worshippers ; 
but hon. Members opposite were mere 
conformists to a creed which in their 
hearts they disliked. So long as the 
peasantry of this country remained in 
the condition to which they had been 
reduced, from the state of rude abun- 
dance in which they were at one time, 
to the position of mere hirelings, with a 
workhouse in return for what had been 
taken from them, it could not be ex- 
pected that they would possess the vir- 
tues and excellences for which the hon. 
Memberfor South Leicestershire seemed 
to look. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) was 
himself no lawyer; but he believed that 
parochial relief of any kind did not dis- 
qualify a county voter till the Act of 
1867 was passed, and the hon. Member 
opposite wished to make a new disqua- 
lification in making it affect a newly- 
enfranchised class. The overseer of a 
small parish in the West of England 
informed him that there were in that 
ary 29 agricultural labourers’ fami- 
ies, and that 20 of those men would be 
disqualified, although they themselves 
belonged to clubs, on account of their 
wives or children receiving medical re- 
lief. Again, a medical officer of health 
in a borough in Lancashire informed 
him that, as there had been an epi- 
demic of small-pox in the place, he 
had persuaded the people to send their 
suffering children to a hospital in which 
the Guardians of the Poor paid for the 
food and medical attendance; and the 
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fathers of those children, who had been 
pressed into the hospital for the good 
of the community, would be deprived 
of their votes. He would give another 
instance—from Somersetshire. A gen- 
tleman of very good standing, who had 
canvassed a number of the Liberal 
voters, said that out of 20 he had waited 
upon 18 would be disfranchised. Surely 
that was a very considerable percentage. 
He had received a letter from a gentle- 
man well known in that House; but he 
was not authorized to give the name, 
in which the writer spoke of a town 
which had 1,900 inhabited houses, and 
said the conclusion he had arrived at 
was that the receipt of medical relief 
would have disqualified rather under 
one-fourth of the voters in that town, and 
about one-third of those who resided 
in the villages scattered throughout the 
division. The hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire had talked a great deal 
about the ‘‘Guardians of the Poor.” 
He (Mr. Jesse Collings) thought that 
was a misnomer altogether. It should 
be Guardians of the poor rate elected 
for the administration of the poor rate. 
He had come to the conclusion that the 
Guardians, instead of being elected, as 
the Poor Law intended they should be, 
to look after the interests of the poor, 
were elected by men of property to 
keep down the rates, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing by the exercise of 
cruelty and oppression. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] 
He knew very well what he was speak- 
ing about, and it was certainly from an 
opposite point of view from the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken. There 
was one thing which certainly re- 
quired to be altered in connection with 
the administration of the Poor Law— 
namely, the giving of one vote for a 
particular rental, and then increasing 
the number of votes until they reached 
six for a £250 rental. 

Mr. GRANTHAM rose toOrder. He 
did not see that the remarks of the hon. 
Member had any reference to the provi- 
sions of the present Bill. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
knew that his remarks might be dis- 
tasteful to some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but he had been challenged by 
them in reference to this question of 
Guardians of the Poor, for whom they 
posed as the champiuns, and he said 
again that the Guardians were not 
elected to care for the poor, but to save 
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the rates. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) opposed the Bill 
from the point of view of political eco- 
nomy, or what he was pleased to style 
political economy, the exactitude of 
which position, however, he (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) disputed. The hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) said 
that destitution ought to be the only 
ground on which relief was applied for 
or granted. In passing, he would re- 
mind the hon. Member of the responsi- 
bility he assumed for himself by his 
Amendment—that there should be no 
difference made between parochial aid 
when received in the form of medical 
relief, and when received in the shape 
of bread. It might be an oper question 
whether the hon. Member wished to in- 
clude that or not. It was a very sugges- 
tive Amendment. The hon. Member 
stated that destitution was always the 
ground on which this relief was de- 
manded and given. 

Mr. PELL: I said that that was the 
only ground upon which it could be 
legally given. 

nr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he dis- 
uted that altogether. There were a 
arge number of cases—one or two in 
every Union—in which medical relief 
was given, not for simple destitution, but 
because extra medical skill and help were 
required beyond what it was in the 
power of the ordinary wage-earner to 
command. Might he give an instance 
or two? He was afraid to appeal to 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) in regard to anything con- 
nected with the humanity of the situa- 
tion. Let them take the case of con- 
finements, for instance. Did the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Pell) know how 
the poor managed in such cases? [Mr. 
Pritt: Perfectly.| Then the hon. Mem- 
ber would admit he was right when he 
said that they often gave some poor 
old woman 2s. 6d., or 3s., or 5s. [ ‘No, 
no!” ] Hon. Members might say ‘‘No, 
No!” but he said ‘‘ Yes;”’ and he was 
glad to have the opportunity of en- 
lightening them from the labourer’s 
point of view. They had heard enough 
from the property and the Guardian 
point of view ; but, as a matter of fact, 
in the case he had mentioned, the hus- 
band would give a few shillings to some 
poor old woman, who frequently got into 
a difficulty in regard to the case; for 
sometimes very difficult cases would 
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occur even among the labouring classes, 
and then the parish doctor was called in. 
He would give the House some idea of 
the extent to which serious cases took 
place by referring to the Farnham 
Union, a place which the hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) ought to 
know something about. In that Union 
there had been 60 cases of the kind in 
one half-year. [Mr. Onstow: What 
eases?] The cases to which he was 
referring were cases which did not come 
under the head of ordinary destitution, 
but which, from their gravity, demanded 
medical skill, which it was out of the 
power of the ordinary wage-earning 
class to provide cases such as broken 
thighs and arms, operations, and difficult 
confinements. Then, again, there were 
eases in which a certificate of lunacy 
was required. He had been unable 
to find out whether that came under 
the head of medical relief; but he 
believed it did. He had received a 
letter from one of the Visiting Justices 
of Surrey, in which the writer pointed 
out that a large number of poor men 
had their wives or children afflicted with 
lunacy. How was a poor man to pay 
£1 for a lunacy certificate, or £3 for at- 
tendance on his wife, in case of dan- 
gerous confinement? [4 laugh.| An 
hon. Member laughed ; but it seemed to 
him (Mr. Jesse Collings) that it was a dis- 
graceful thing for a man, who was in a 
position to command every luxury and 
the highest medical skill, to laugh be- 
cause, unfortunately, cases sometimes 
happened in which the poor agricul- 
tural labourer was obliged to call in the 
parish doctor in the attempt to save, in 
the case of a confinement, what some- 
times, even by the exercise of the highest 
medical skill, it was found isapossible to 
save—namely, two lives. In the list he 
held in his hand of the Farnham Union, 
60 cases were mentioned which extended 
over half a-year; and the expenditure 
upon them, in that single Union, 
amounted to £86. He thought that 
was an answer to the hon. Member who 
talked of destitution being. the only 
ground on which medical relief could 
be legally given. Was it destitution ? 
Did not poor people pay rates? If they 
paid rates, they were entitled to a fair 
assurance against misfortune. Would 
the hon. Member propose in that House 
to relieve from rates all houses from £15 
downwards which were inhabited by 
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persons of the class the hon. Member 
sought to deprive of their privileges ? 
He did not anticipate that the hon. 
Member would be prepared to do any- 
thing of the kind. The political eco- 
nomy of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) was not to be com- 
mended, nor was it necessary that he 
should discuss it. The hon. Member 
said that the receipt of medical relief 
was corrupting and degrading, and ought 
to be an absolute disqualification for the 
exercise of civil rights—that was to say, 
that poverty was to be regarded as a 
crime, punishable with the loss of all 
civil rights. If a labouring man had 
the misfortune to break his leg, and was 
unable to pay the doctor £3, his hon. 
Friend would therefore deprive him of 
his rights of political citizenship. Itwas 
political economy run mad. It was set- 
ting up an abstract principle, and deal- 
ing with it in the manner and to the 
extent with which they might deal with 
the North Pole and the Solar System, 
instead of remembering that they were 
dealing with human beings. Assuming 
the theory to be right, surely it was to 
be regulated by the common necessities 
of human life. He thought it was 
highly dangerous to teach that degra- 
dation .was synonymous with poverty. 
Were free education and free libraries 
degrading in the hon. Member’s opi- 
nion, because they certainly came within 
the same category? The poor were bit- 
terly insulted by having their poverty 
described as degrading. The arguments 
which were employed were the abstract 
arguments of the schoolman and of the 
Professor ; but all humanity was against 
them, and, in the end, humanity would 
prove victorious. The hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. Peil) had spoken of hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. He (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) believed that the free relief 
given by charity was, or should be, 
more demoralizing than the relief given 
by the community in their corporate 
capacity, which was what he understood 
by the poor rate. The hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had cheered 
the declaration that a man should go 
into clubs. How could men go into 
clubs when they could hardly get a bit 
of bread for themselves and their chil- 
dren? He declined to treat the question 
as one of a mere set of opinions, with 
no reference to the varying needs of 
human beings. Poor relief, in his mind, 
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should not imply degradation, although 
poor relief had necessarily had degra- 
dation attached to it, owing to the 
miserable administration of the Poor 
Law. Passing by that question, he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) to another matter, seeing that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been de- 
feated on Tuesday by his own Party, in 
pressing forward a measure which he 
had evidently every desire to pass. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
seemed to look upon it as something 
marvellous that there should be any- 
thing like sincerity in a Leader of his 
own Party. To show how this question 
of medical relief might be made to 
operate, he would cite one or two cases 
which had been communicated to him. 
He had received a letter from a gentle- 
man in Somersetshire, informing him 
that the doctor and the relieving officer 
of a particular parish were Members 
of the Conservative Party; and only 
the other night one of the Liberal 
voters was done out of his vote by the 
parish doctor pulling out one of his 
children’s teeth, and reporting the case 
to his co-worker and relieving officer. 
He could read letters giving dozens of 
similar cases; but he would not trouble 
the House with them. He would only 
give the substance of them, which was 
to this effect—that unless a large num- 
ber of voters who had received medical 
relief were placed on the list before the 
General Election, the Franchise Bill 
might as well not have been passed at 
all, because the lists must be published 
by the Ist of August, and there would 
be no time to reinstate the names of 
these voters. It was quite true that they 
would have until the 25th of August to 
make their claim ; but it was well known 
that the bulk of the agricultural la- 
bourers were not in a position to send in 
a claim. Therefore, he pressed on the 
right hon. Gentleman to complete his 
measure by ordering the proper officers 
to make out supplementary lists, which 
should contain the names of all persons 
who had been left off the regular lists by 
reason of their disqualification, owing to 
the receipt of medical relief. There was 
a letter published the other day by the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Cropper), 
to which, if the House would allow him, 
he would refer. His hon. Friend said 
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it had been represented to him that if, set the Local Government Board to work 
the view of the hon. Member for South | and insist upon the overseers putting all 
Leicestershire were adopted, many per-| these men on the list who had been 
sons who were not paupers would be | illegally disqualified. If that could be 
deprived of their civil rights, owing to | done, there would be a large number of 
the receipt of medical relief. His hon. | those whose names had already been 
Friend gave the instance of an engine | struck off who would be reinstated. And 
driver, who went to a doctor because a | now with regard to clubs. Hon. Mem- 
spark had flown in his eye. It wassaid | bers opposite who knew anything about 
that the parish doctor could not put a/ clubs would know that many of them 
man upon the list of paupers without an | were semi-charitable institutions sup- 
order from the relieving officer; but he ported by a large subscription list got 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) ventured to say | up in the neighbourhood. It was quite 
that the majority of persons who re-| true that the members generally paid a 
ceived medical relief received it with- | small sum per week, but they did not pay 
out any application on the part of the | the value of the services they received ; 
head of the family for an order. He| and, therefore, he contended that they 
had obtained evidence, in addition to his | received charity in the highest degree 
own knowledge, to bear out the conten- | demoralizing. A system of demoraliza- 
tion that the medical officer had a carte | tion was introduced which did not belong 
blanche, as in the case of the child’s| to medical relief given out of the rates. 
teeth to which he had referred, to use| Private charity certainly did demoralize. 
his own discretion in cases in which re- | It made the recipient a sort of depen- 
lief was wanted. He had received| dent upon those who dispensed it. 
letters describing the marvellous activity | Medical relief had not that effect when 
of the parochial medical officers in re-| dispensed from the rates. He had re- 
gard to the health of poor families! ceived a curious letter from an old la- 
within the last few weeks. Hon. Mem-| bourer, and he would invite the atten- 
bers would probably have noticed a case | tion of the advocates of domestic eco- 
which occurred a few days ago. Aj nomy to these facts—for it certainly 
woman was run over by a carriage and | passed ali understanding how persons 
taken away to the workhouse, because | in this rank of life could make both 
there was no room for her in Charing! ends meet with the miserable means at 
Cross Hospital. The woman died, and! their command. This labouring man 
the Coroner drew attention to the hard-| said his wages were 11s. a-week, and 
ship of the fact that in consequence of the | out of them he paid 2s. for rent, 1s. 64. 
accident to the woman, and the taking of | for coals, 6d. for school fees, 4s. for bread, 
her to the workhouse, her husband would | and the balance—3s.—was expended 
lose his electoral rights. If that were the | in butter, tea, sugar, meat, clothes, and 
case, would the hon. Member for South | so forth. He added—‘‘ Now, how can 
Leicestershire tell him that all these | I pay for medical attendance?” The 
ersons were not illegally made paupers? | letter was very badly spelt, but the bad- 
Ho (Mr. Jesse Collings) believed that | ness of the spelling was made up by the 
they were. He believed thatevery man logic. He admired the euse with which 
whose family received medical relief hon. Gentlemen inside that House and 
without an order from the relieving | outside, whose breakfasts and dinners 
officer, and without an application for | came round with the regularity of the 
such relief, was illegally converted into | seasons, preached thrift and economy 
a pauper, and in the majority of cases and every other virtue to these poor 
which occurred in many parts of the men who had to live on 12s. a-week. 
country it would be found that this | He particularly wished the right hon. 
was the case. He was quite aware Gentleman to do what he had asked 
that the medical officer would send in him, because he had seen a letter 
his report, in which the name of the man from Mr. Edward Strachey—for as the 
would be mentioned, and in some cases | letter had been published he could give 
he would ask for an order after the re- the name—in which that gentleman 
rt had been sent in ; but he (Mr. Jesse | said that, as a member of a Board of 
Collings) contended that that was not an | Guardians in North Somerset, he had 
application for relief according to the | moved that the relieving officer should 
Poor Law. He hoped the right hon. | be instructed to warn all applicants for 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) would | medical and other relief that its receipt 
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would disqualify them from voting at 
the next election, and to his surprise it 
was objected that such action on the 

art of the Board would beillegal. He 
had positive proof that there was a won- 
derful amount of activity just now among 
the overseers and those who were acting 
with them in obtaining the omission 
from the lists of those who were dis- 
qualified by the receipt of medical relief. 
The question resolved itself into this— 
They had passed last year a Reform 
Bill; were they now prepared to undo 
one-half of it, for it was a question 
whether they were going to disfran- 
chise with one hand those whom they 
had enfranchised with the other? He 
hoped the House would wisely resolve 
not only to pass this Bill, but to make 
it effectual by adding to it the provisions 
he proposed. He admitted the desire 
of the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire to protect the Poor Law; but he 
had a mistaken notion of the object and 
intention of the Poor Law. It was in- 
tended to be a beneficent helper, giving 
national aid to the deserving poor ; but, 
in its administration, it had been con- 
verted into a weapon of degradation. 
An old man, who had worked hard 
through life, who ought to be respected 
as an old soldier, was degraded by the 
Poor Law into the position of the lowest 
of mankind. There would soon be a 
Party in this country who would de- 
mand that men who had served the 
community as good industrial soldiers 
should be treated, not as degraded 
beings, but as men who had deserved 
well of their country, who had fought 
the battle of life in a manner and under 
difficulties of which we had no concep- 
tion, and who were entitled to receive 
very different treatment from that which 
had been shadowed forth by hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House. 
He regretted that the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) should have 
considered it necessary to block the Bill, 
because he (Mr. Jesse Collings) should 
have thought that the hon. Member 
would have given way to the wishes of 
the large number of people who would 
lose the franchise if the views of the 
hon. Member were adopted. They had 


already passed an enfranchising Bill; | 


and not to pass the present measure 
would be nothing more nor less than to 
disfranchise directly those whom they 
pretended to enfranchise. 
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Tut PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Bir, the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) has asked me one ques- 
tion of a business-like character, which 
I will answer at once. I propose, in 
Committee, to suggest a clause for the 
consideration of the House, which I be- 
lieve will get over all the difficulty with 
regard to placing the voters which this 
Bill will enfranchise on the Register. I 
do not think there is anything else in 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks which 
calls for notice. In fact, his speech ap- 
peared to me to be more or less in the 
nature of a general discussion on poverty 
in general not very relevant to the 
question before the House; but I 
hope my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) will, 
when he considers the length of the 
speech which has just been delivered, 
acquit me of conspiring with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite to rush this Bill 
through the ome. My hon. Friend 
complained very much that I had not 
given more statistical information. Some 
information of a statistical kind I shall 
have to give before I sit down; but I 
would ask the hon. Member whether 
his objections are really to be met by 
statistics at all; whether it is not with 
him simply a question of principle ; and 
whether the number disfranchised, be 
it large or small, is a question which 
concerns his argument? The prin- 
ciple embodied in the Bill has a very 
curious Parliamentary history. It has 
been four times before the House of 
Commons, in the last Session and the 
present, and on each occasion it was op- 
posed very strongly by the late Go- 
vernment, three times on its merits; 
and though I admit that when the 
measure was in the House of Lords, 
after it had left this House, the late Go- 
vernment changed their minds, yet up 
to the time that the Bill left the House of 
Commons the late Government were op- 
posing on its merits the principle of the 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), with a cynical disregard of 
facts, has said— 

“The Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords have only just now taken advantage of 
the difficulties we were in with regard to regis- 
tration to disfranchise wholesale all those work- 
ing men in rural districts who have had recourse 
to medical relief; and they do this without no- 
tice, at the same time that they are coupling 
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enfranchisement with medical relief in Ire- 
land.” 

The repentance of the late Government 
upon this question was a death-bed re- 
pentance ; and it was made so late that 
they could not give the House the benefit 
of a last dying speech and confession. 
The House has never heard from any 
Member of the late Ministry the 
slightest defence of the relaxation which 


this Bill proposes; but though such an | 


explanation has not been given in the 
House, it has been given in an authentic 
form outside, for it appears that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), after 
consultation with his Colleagues, an- 
nounced that the reason why the late 
Government had changed their minds 
upon this question was because they were 
convinced by the debate on the Report 
of the Registration Bill that the num- 
bers to be disfranchised were so great 
that, in order to prevent the Reform Bill 
being a farce, the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. H. Davey) ought to be ac- 
cepted. The exact words of the right 
hon. Gentleman were— 

** Now that the full effect of disqualification 
had been made clear by the discussion in the 
House of Commons, the Government had de- 
cided to accept the Amendment which was 
carried on the Motion of Mr. Davey.’’ 

There was not the slightest trace of that 
change of opinion shown in the debate ; 
and it would have been very odd if there 
had been. As far asI can judge from 
a study of the debate, the only evidence 
of the large number to be disqualified 
was given by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch, on the authority of 
an anonymous correspondent, who as- 
serted that probably one-fifth of the 
newly-constituted voters would be dis- 
franchised if the Amendment now em- 
bodied in this Bill were not carried. 
The facts which I am about to give to 
the House will show that it would be 
more accurate to say one-fiftieth than 
one-fifth ; so that the only reason given 
by the late Government for its change of 
opinion is purelyimaginary. I may tell 
the House that there are no statistics in 
the possession of the Government that 
would clearly set forth what the House 
wants to know. Therefore, as soon as 
I had command of official machinery, 
I set to work to try and find out what 
I could on the subject. I wrote to the 
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Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board in various parts of the Kingdom, 
asking them to ascertain from repre- 
sentative Unions — urban, semi-urban, 
and rural—how many male persons above 
21 have received medical or surgical 
relief for themselves, their wives, or 
their children, in the year ending Lady 
Day, 1885. [Mr. Jesse Cotzines: Are 
they all rural Unions?]} I have already 
said that I asked the Inspectors to give 
| Returns from representative Unions, 
| comprising urban, semi-urban, and rural 
Unions. I obtained Returns from 124 
Unions, with a population of 6,626,000 ; 
and in making out the average for these 
Unions I find that it is 2-5 per 1,000 who 
have received medical relief. [4 laugh ] 
The right hon. Gentleman the Memberfor 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) seems 
to regard the proposition as ludicrous; 
and the reason may, perhaps, be that he 
is chiefly acquainted with Birmingham. 
Out of the 124 Unions from which I have 
| received Returns, Birmingham stands 
| eighth from the top fer the amount of 
medical relief given; and whereas the 
| average for the list was 2°5 per 1,000, 
for Birmingham it was 7-6. To return 
to the general question, I have separated, 
as far as possible, the Unions which are 
purely agricultural from the Unions 
which are purely urban ; and I find that 
the rate per 1,000 for purely agricultural 
Unions is 2°2, and for Unions chiefly, if 
not wholly urban, it is 2:7, showing that 
the amount of medical relief given in 
towns is slightly more than that given 
in the agricultural districts. { Mr. Cut- 
pers: Medical relief only?} Medical 
relief only. Again, I have tried a dif- 
ferent system of comparison; I have 
lumped the two classes together—the 
almost exclusively agricultural and the 
semi-urban, and compared these with 
the purely urban, and the rate in the 
former is 2°1, with 2°7 in the latter; 
so that, if we manipulate the figures 
in that way, we again find that the 
amount of relief given in the rural and 
semi-urban districts was slightly less than 
in the urban. I shall be glad to show 
the originals of these statistics to any 
hon. Member who may take an interest 
in them. I think that inferences of 
some interest may be drawn from 
these statistics. In the first place, 
the particular contention of those who 
object to the Bill on the ground that, 
if we take away the stimulus of the 
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vote, people would more readily accept 
medical relief, is done away with. 
In the semi-urban districts the number 
per thousand is slightly higher than in 
the rural districts, and in the urban 
districts it is higher than in either. I 
also draw this conclusion—that there is 
noground, on the face of these statistics, 
for supposing that this Bill would se- 
riously injure friendly societies, beeause 
those institutions chiefly flourish in 
towns. [‘‘No, no!” } I think that is 
so, where, as I have already stated, the 
amount of medical relief is higher than 
it is in the country districts. Nor do I 
think it would have any serious effect 
upon friendly societies; because, after 
all, most friendly societies do much 
more than give purely medical relief. 
They give wages during sickness, insur- 
ance against death, fees for burial, and 
so forth, and I do not think that any 
man would be prevented from joining 
a friendly society in consequence of the 
notion that the small fraction of the work 
of the friendly societies represented by 


medical relief is going to be done by! 


the rates. I hope we may, therefore, 
infer from the figures I have given 
that this measure, in effect, is very much 
smaller than has been supposed. If 
that be true, itis also true that under 
the existing law there are inequalities 
which it is very difficult to maintain. 
Those inequalities are of two kinds. 
They are either natural or accidental, 
or they are the result of legislation. 
The natural and accidental inequalities 
are those which arise from the fact that, 
in certain boroughs and districts, there 
are large charities, from which the 
poorer classes may draw relief without 
losing their votes; whereas in other 
districts there are no such charities, and 
the poorer classes are there either re- 
duced to take the medical relief and to 
lose their votes, or to sacrifice that re- 
lief. The legislative inequalities are of 
very recent origin, and were introduced 
by the late Government, not very long 
ago, inthe case of Ireland. In Ireland, 
as the House is perfectly aware, medical 
relief does not disqualify ; and, therefore, 
if this Bill does not pass, there can be 
no doubt whatever that you will have, 
among the poorer classes of England, 
a feeling that they are being treated 
with greater hardship and greater ine- 
quality than their Irish fellow-subjects. 
My right hon. Friend sitting near me 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) warned the late 
Government that if they gave to people 
in Ireland who accepted medical re- 
lief a vote, they would also have to give 
it to people who accepted medical relief 
in England. The late Government were 
very late, indeed, in learning that 
lesson themselves. Admitting, as I do, 
that the Bill removes certain inequalities 
very hard to defend and maintain, I 
yet most freely grant that the change 
which we ask the House to introduce into 
the Poor Law is one of a most grave and 
momentous kind, and I fully grant that 
it rests with the Government to justify 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) has given his views frankly as 
to why such a Bill is necessary. He 
has told us that the existing law isa 
monstrous injustice, anintolerable thing, 
and an iniquity, although his Friends 
defended this monstrous injustice, in- 
tolerable thing, and iniquity, three times 
in this House. [Mr. CHamBERLaIN : 
Hear, hear!] Those are the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but they are 
not the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought it an intolerable 
wrong, we should not have tolerated it 
since 1867. If we had thought it an in- 
tolerable thing, we should not have op- 
posed the alteration in the law at the 
end of this moribund Parliament ; and 
if we had considered the present law to 
be an inquity, we should have proposed 
some wider scheme than that suggested, 
in the first instance, by the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
H. Davey), and afterwards embodied in 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings). Sir, the 
reasons of the Government are of a 
different kind. What is the objection 
which, in the minds of the majority of 
this House, has so long prevented a re- 
laxation of the law? It has been 
thought by the House that to disqualify 
those who are obliged to receive relief 
out of the rates is a method of teaching 
the lesson of thrift and self-dependence 
—a most valuable, if stern and austere 
lesson. That was the lesson which it 
was the intention of the law to teach 
the labouring classes of this country. 
Does any Member of this House think 
that, whether this Bill be passed or not, 
that lesson will continue to be taught ? 
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Does not every Member in this House 
know that the recent action of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) has en- 
tirely altered the position of this ques- 
tion? The lesson tow hich I have re- 
ferred is no longer taught to the labour- 
ers of this country. The labourers no 
longer say, when they have lost their 
rights as citizens, and have sunk in the 
scale of citizenship through want or 
misfortune—‘‘ We will struggle to the 
best of our ability to restore our posi- 
tion.” They no longer say that, but 
they say a very different thing. They 
say—‘‘ A political Party or class desire 
to keep us out of our just rights for their 
own selfish and political ends;” and I 
hold that that is a lesson not worth 
teaching to any class of the community. 
Let me endeavour to make myself 
clearly understood. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is perfectly aware that the whole 
strength of the Liberal organization 
throughout the country, from the Cabi- 
net Ministers of high standing and the 
future Leaders of the Party down to the 
humblest wire-puller of the Caucus, has 
been occupied during the last month in 
impressing upon the agricultural consti- 
tuencies of this country that they are kept 
out of their rights, and that the whole 
and the sole reason why a particular 
Party and a particular class are keeping 
them out of those rights is that purely 
selfish motives may be served. Instead 
of the disqualification teaching, as it was 
intended to do, a stern lesson of the ne- 
cessity of industry, self-exertion, self- 
reliance, and self-respect, it now teaches 
nothing but class prejudice and bitter 
political feeling. That isthe lesson which 
is being spread abroad by the exertions 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
followers from one end of the country 
to the other. The salt of the old law has 
lost its savour; it is trampled under foot 
by contending factions ; it is fit only to 
be cast away. I am bound, before I sit 
down—and I hope it will be admitted 
that I have not been as long as either of 
my Predecessors—to say something re- 
specting the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell). It alleges that there 
is no distinction between the different 
forms of destitution. My hon. Friend 
asserts that every kind of destitution, 
however caused, and however it is to be 
remedied, ought to be classed together. 


Mr. A.J. Balfour 
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If my hon. Friend is of that opinion, he 
ought not only to object to this Bill, but 
to that provision of the Education Act 
which enables a child to get education. 
[Mr. Petz: I did object to it.] My 
hon. Friend will admit that I am not 
introducing, from that point of view, 
any innovation in legislation. I will go 
further; and I will not only say that 
the Legislature has drawn a distinction 
between one kind of destitution and an- 
other, but that it has also drawn the 
particular distinction which the Bill now 
seeks to enforce. This was done by the 
Municipal Corporation Acts, when it was 
enacted that a man who had received 
medical or surgical assistance from the 
trustees of some charity should not, on 
that account, be disqualified from being 
enrolled as a burgess. Not only have 
distinctions, therefore, been drawn be- 
tween one kind of destitution and an- 
other, but distinctions have been made be- 
tween one kind of relief and another long 
before this legislation was introduced. 
As a proof of that, I need go no further 
back than the Irish case. My hon. 
Friend asks the House to decline to 
draw a distinction in favour of enfran- 
chising those who obtain relief in the 
form of medical treatment and those 
who are compelled to accept it in the 
form of bread. It is too late to ask the 
House to do that. The House has drawn 
such distinction in the most emphatic 
language. It has done so this very 
Session. Not only has the House drawn 
the distinction that my hon. Friend asks 
it not to draw, but the natural feelings 
of mankind have drawn a distinction 
between the case of a man put out of 
work by some unfortunate accident, but 
prepared and able to support himself, if 
helped, and that of a man who gives up 
the battle of life and asks to be supported 
out of the rates. I do not say that the 
distinction is as profound as I should 
like; but, as I have said, it is a 
distinction which has not only been 
recognized by the House, and it is 
one which is justified by the na- 
tural feelings of mankind. No greater 
proof of that could be shown than 
in a fact which has come to my know- 
ledge—namely, the circumstance that in 
more than one constituency at the pre- 
sent time the agents of the two Parties 
have declined to make medical relief a 
ground for seeking to take a man’s name 
from the list of voters. I object to my 
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hon. Friend’s Amendment, because it 
asks the House not to do that which it 
has done more than once in the most em- 
phatic manner; and I also object to it 
because I think that by the Amendment 
my hon. Friend is allying himself with 
these from whom he differs most pro- 
foundly. I think the time might come 
when the hon. Member for Ipswich 
would say—‘‘ Why do not you extend 
this relief from disqualification on ac- 
count of the receipt of medical aid to 
every other kind of aid from the rates, 
since you have to-night announced that, 
in your view, there is no distinction 
between the two cases at all?” If 
my hon. Friend’s object is to defer 
such an event as long as possible, how 
ean he consistently go into the Lobby 
and do the very thing that will promote 
it? The hon. Member for Ipswich con- 
tends that because my hon. Friend an- 
nounces that there is no distinction, in 
his mind, between medical relief and 
outdoor relief, both should equally be 
made no ground for disqualifying voters; 
and, in his premises, he finds an ally in 
a Gentleman who differs most prufoundly 
from his conclusion—I mean the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
who belongs to what may be called— 
I will not say the antiquated, but the 
ancient school of the Liberal Party 
The hon. Member draws his creed 
from the ancient traditions of the 
Liberal Party, at a time when the 
Liberal Party held very different 
opinions from those which they now 
hold. The hon. Member still believes 
in what is, perhaps, the most glorious 
page of Liberal history—he still believes 
in the Poor Law Act of 1834, and in that 
belief he stands, as far as I can see, very 
much alone among his Friends ; but how 
ean my hon. Friend, holding that belief, 
vote for the abolition of the only dis- 
tinction which now divides us from the 
removal of all disqualification on ac- 
count of outdoor relief? I hope that 
my hon. Friend will turn these things 
over in his mind before he gives his 
vote. For my part, I am quite clear as 
to the vote which I am going to give, 
and the grounds for it. Ido not think 
that the House ought to be asked to 
accept any Bill on Party grounds. Itis 
not on Party grounds that I appeal to 
hon. Members to support the Govern- 
ment in the Lobby to-night. The 
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grounds we take are of a wider kind. 
We ask the House to throw away the 
husk now that the kernel has been de- 
stroyed. The spirit which has ani- 
mated the Poor Law, with regard to 
this matter, has been destroyed by the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Chamberlain) and his 
Friends, and all that the Government 
now wish is to cast away a useless and 
worn-out machinery. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have 
listened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman with the greatest possible 
interest, as I always do listen to his 
speeches, and I may say that there is 
no one in the House who is a more 
sincere admirer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s ability than I am; but I have 
listened to him with special interest on 
this occasion, because there was a 
mystery about his speech, and I was 
not able to discover, until the conclud- 
ing sentences of it, whtether the speech 
was inf avour of the Bill or against it. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us, in his 
concluding observations, that he is quite 
clear as to the way in which he is going 
to vote; and I think it will come as a 
revelation to the House, after a speech, 
the greater part of which has been 
against the principle of the Bill which 
the right hon. Gentleman has intro- 
duced. The right hon. Gentleman has 
certainly contrived most admirably to 
dissemble his love for the Bill, which 
has been introduced on the authority of 
the Government of which he is a Mem- 
ber. At the outset of his remarks the 
right hon. Gentleman said there was no 
necessity for him to reply to the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). That 
appears to me to have been very natural 
on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who evidently has very little 
sympathy with the views of my hon. 
Friend. Indeed, he has very little sym- 
pathy, I am afraid, with the clients of 
my hon. Friend. At any rate, if he has 
any sympathy with the agricultural la- 
bourers of this country, he has con- 
trived, in a matter which closely con- 
cerns them, to keep that sympathy 
absolutely to himself. Not one word 
has the right hon. Gentleman said 
which showed any consideration for the 
difficulties of this class, the necessities of 
their condition, the sacrifices they are 
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called upon to make, or the circumstances 
under which this medical relief becomes 
necessary; but he has supported the 
Bill wholly and entirely on the. ground 
that a statement made by me, after the 
resignation of the late Government, has 
rendered it impossible for a Conservative 
Government any longer to offer opposi- 
tion to it. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I referred, 
not to the late Government, but to the 
organization over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presides. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman could 
have paid me, or the organization over 
which he has mistakenly said that I pre- 
side, a compliment for which we can be 
more grateful than that, in this ques- 
tion, and perhaps in many others, it 
may control the action of Her Majesty’s 
present Government. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman has given us a 
portion of the history of this discussion, 
and he has told us, with perfect truth, 
that the matter has been more or less 
before the House of Commons on four 
separate occasions, and that on three of 
those oceasions the continuance of the en- 
forcementof this disqualification was sup- 
ported from the then Treasury Bench. The 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly entitled 
to whatever credit he can obtain from 
the fact that he has followed the late 
Advisers of the Crown. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has omitted to continue 
the history. He has omitted altogether 
to tell the House that when the effect 
and character of this disqualification be- 
came evident, and when a majority of 
the House of Commons decided that it 
should be removed, that decision was 
frankly accepted by the late Govern- 
ment, and when the matter was again 
raised in the House of Lords the Mi- 
nisters present in that House supported 
the decision of the House of Commons, 
and it was only reversed by a majority 
of Tory Peers. But even if it be ad- 
mitted that the Liberal Government 
were to blame for the view they took 
at the outset, at all events their repent- 
ance came a little earlier than that of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Their repentance came from informa- 
tion given in the course of the discussion 
of the matter; but that discussion had 
no effect upon the right hon. Gentleman 
or his Friends. 


Mr. Chamberlain 
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Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: We had 
subsequent information. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Then will 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us what 
the information was that subsequently 
brought him to a real repentant stage? 
We know what converted us on this 
side of the House. For my own part, I 
did not require much conversion, be- 
cause I had never voted for this dis- 
qualification ; but, speaking for the late 
Government as a whole, I may say deli- 
berately that we had no idea that a pro- 
vision which had existed so long in the 
boroughs, without serious objection, was 
open to so much objection when it was 
to be applied to the new constituencies 
in the counties. The effect, however, of 
this provision in the counties had be- 
come evident to us, at all events, in the 
course of the debates ; and it was proved 
to our satisfaction, though not to that 
of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that the circumstances of the rural 
population varied very much from those 
in the borough constituencies, and that 
this provision would have a most serious 
effect in disfranchising many of those 
whom we desired to enfranchise. Ac- 
cordingly, these facts were brought to 
the knowledge of the House of Lords 
by the then Ministers; but, in spite of 
that, the House of Lords re-imposed 
the disqualification which the House of 
Commons had removed. That was the 
position of the late Government, and it 
was a satisfactory and a consistent one, 
which I am perfectly prepared to defend 
both here and in the country. But now 
let us see what is the position of hon. 
Members opposite and of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. Up to the time 
when the House of Lords, on the Mo- 
tion of Lord Balfour, re-imposed the 
disqualification, hon. Members opposite 
were all of opinion that no case had 
been made out for its removal. Has 
any case been made out since? Nota 
bit. Then, why does the right hon. 
Gentleman stand up in his place—evi- 
dently to show that he does not believe 
either in the propriety, the morality, or 
the necessity of the measure, and, never- 
theless, to propose it? What does the 
right hon. Gentleman seek todo? The 
right hon. Gentleman has been kind 
enough to attribute the passing of this 
measure to the personal influence of the 
humble individual who is now addressing 
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the House. I am teful to the 
right hon. @cntiomum. Tikeve that my 
personal influence will continue, at all 
events, as long as a Conservative Go- 
vernment is in Office. But that does 
not altogether satisfy me. I want to 
know whether there is any other in- 
fluence at work with the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends, and what 
other reason there is for the present 
Government bringing in this Bill, except 
my personal influence? What is the 
reason of the sudden conversion of the 
Conservative Party on this question? 
I believe that, as the Conservatives are 
now in power, they are anxious to 
show the future agricultural voters that 
*Codlin is their friend, and not Short.’ 
I have nothing more to say. [ Jronical 
cheers.| I like to hear those ironical 
cheers. I take them as a compliment, 
because they show that hon. Members 
opposite do not wish me to say anything 
more, and that, therefore, I have said 
enough for my purpose as to the history 
of this matter. I will now turn to the 
merits of the case. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has given to the House—I con- 
fess that I could not follow them very 
closely—some figures which, he said, 
were compounded from experience in 
the boroughs and rural districts. But 
the House has to look to the figures 
obtained from the rural districts alone, 
and not from the boroughs. In fact, this 
question affects boroughs in but a very 
slight degree; and, possibly, the bo- 
roughs might never have asked for a 
change of the law in this respect as far 
as they are concerned. In the counties, 
however, it is very different. I do not 
know from what sources the right hon. 
Gentleman has obtained his information ; 
and, unless we are supplied with a Re- 
port from the whole of the country, I 
venture to think that statistics from 
selected constituencies will be altogether 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr): I did not select the constitu- 
encies from which the figures were ob- 
tained. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Possibly I 
am in error upon that point, and the 
constituencies have been selected, not 
by the right hon. Gentleman, but at his 
instance. There are many other cases 
besides those which have been cited by 
the right hon. Gentleman, which are 
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known to me and my Friends, and the 
information which I have received, shows 
that, unless this Bill is passed, the dis- 
franchisement, through the reception of 
medical relief, will be of the most serious 
character, amounting, in some cases, 
from 25 to 30, and in others to 50, per 
ceut of the electors. [The Preswent of 
the Locat GovERNMENT Boarp dissented. } 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head ; but if he reflects for a moment, he 
must see that that must necessarily be 
the case. The extent of the disfranchise- 
ment must vary in different places and 
at different times. It varies in respect of 
the circumstances of a particular charac- 
ter. I have heard of one instance, in 
which an epidemic of measles broke out 
in an agricultural district, and the la- 
bourers there were invited and pressed 
to receive medical relief for the purpose 
of preventing the infection from spread- 
ing, and is it to be said that because 
these people consented to receive that 
medical relief for the benefit of the com- 
munity, they are unfit to exercise the 
franchise, and are to be deprived of all 
their civil rights? Probably they would 
have no choice between parish relief and 
incurring a debt which they could never 
pay. But, even without these exceptional 
cases, very strong grounds have been 
made out in favour of the Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman has so unwillingly 
introduced. I do not care about the 
motives of the right hon. Gentleman—I 
am grateful to the Government for 
having adopted the Radical platform in 
this and in a good number of other in- 
stances. It is a great satisfaction to 
me, that although I do not admit that 
this Administration is likely to be very 
long-lived, yet, at all events, in the 
course of its brief existence, it has taken 
its stand upon the Radical platform. I 
am grateful to the right hon. Gentleman 
for having introduced this Bill against 
his will, and I am still more grateful to 
him for having adopted the clause of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) which makes it retrospective. 
[ Cries of ‘*No!”] No; it is not the 
clause of the hon. Member for Ipswich, 
neither is this Bill that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich ; but both the clause and 
the Bill are singularly like those of my 
hon. Friend’s. Let the present Adminis- 
tration take all the credit they can get 
for the introduction and passing of Radi- 
cal measures. I am content to have 
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those measures, and so long as they con- 
tinue to introduce and to pass them, 
shall recognize, in that respect, the ad- 
vantage of having a Conservative Go- 
vernment in Office. 

Mr. FINCH- HATTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
the House concluded his remarks by 
congratulating the Government upon 
having raised Radical politics to a 
higher plane, and I certainly think that 
if they can succeed in doing that they 
will establish no mean claim upon the 
gratitude of the country. If any proof 
were wanted of the necessity for it, it 
will readily be found in the two speeches 
which have just been delivered on the 
other side of the House. In rising to 
make a few observations upon the Bill, I 
may explain that I do so for two reasons. 
First of all, that I have the honour to 
represent one of the largest agricultural 
constituencies in the Kingdom, and one 
which will still remain so under the pro- 
visions of the new Act; and, secondly, be- 
cause I have, within the last fortnight or 
three weeks, addressed that constituency 
at no less than nine or ten public meet- 
ings, and I find that this question is one 
which commands their undivided atten- 
tion. I am exceedingly glad, from con- 
viction, to be able to support the Bill 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and, in 
standing upon that platform, I rather 
think that I occupy a position which 
both Parties in the State are trying to 
attain, but which neither have occupied 
very long. I am not able to support the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), although, in matters connected 
with local taxation, I have generally 
agreed with the views he has expressed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) seemed to consider the 
speech of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jessie Collings) as scarcely worthy 
of attention, and I so far agree with him 
that I think most of the arguments ad- 
duced by the hon. Member in that speech 
were not worthy of the attention of the 
House. Nevertheless, as they were not ad- 
dressed so much to the House as to per- 
sons outside of it, and as the speech itself 
appeared to be intended not so much to 
convince the House of the merits of the 
Bill as to convince the country that the 
political opponents of the hon. Member 
are the enemies of the working classes, 
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I certainly think that the observations 


I| of the hon. Member deserve some no- 


tice. I and many other hon. Members 
on this side of the House, who have 
lived all our lives among the agricul- 
tural labourers, listened with bowed 
heads to the homily addressed to us 
by the hon. Member who has lived 
all his life in towns, but who, never- 
theless, takes so much pains to en- 
lighten us from the labourers’ point of 
view as to what they really want. The 
hon. Member spoke of the cruelty and 
oppression exercised by Poor Law Guar- 
dians, and I understood him to say that 
with a few honourable exceptions they 
make it their business to take care of 
the interests of the ratepayer only, 
whereas they ought to be the guardians 
of the poor. Has it ever occurred to 
the mind of the hon. Member that a 
person of ordinary intelligence, who de- 
sired to do his duty, might possibly be 
both, and that there is nothing incon- 
sistent in his being the guardian of 
the ratepayers and also the guardian 
of the poor. Has it never struck him, 
when he talked of the poorer class of 
ratepayers, that these are poor persons 
who are required to pay rates, and 
who ought to have their interests 
guarded just as much as those who 
receive relief? Many persons who are 
very poor indeed are nevertheless called 
upon to contribute towards poor rates, 
and of my own knowledge I can say 
that, in the country districts, they 
form a class who have suffered more 
than any other during the late depres- 
sion of agriculture. The fact that the 
hon. Member must have known of the 
existence of such persons ought to have 
convinced him that the guardians of the 
poor ought not only to study the interests 
of the pauper, but to watch carefully 
those of the ratepayer, and in so doing it 
will; I think, be found that the two duties 
are not inconsistent with each other. The 
hon. Member went into a very curious 
argument, and one which I should not 
have expected to hear from'either side 
of the House, when he proceeded to de- 
scribe friendly societies as demoralizing 
institutions. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I am sure 
that the hon. Member does not wish to 
misrepresent what I said, but he is ab- 
solutely doing so. 

Mz. FINCH-HATTON: I wrote down 
the hon, Member’s words at the time. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Will the 
House allow me to say that I never used 
the words “friendly societies ” through- 
out the whole of my speech. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON: The hon. 
Member may have said “clubs,” which 
came to the same thing. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Nor 
“ clubs.” 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON : I hope the 
hon. Member will not draw a verbal dis- 
tinction as to whether he meant “ clubs” 
or “‘ friendly societies.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I neither 
spoke of clubs, nor friendly societies. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON: Friendly 
clubs, then. I have the words “ friendly 
societies ” on my notes, but it may pos- 
sibly have been ‘‘clubs.” The hon. 
Member spoke of clubs to which work- 
ing men belonged, and I am quite pre- 
pared to argue the question out in the 
House ; for I believe I can convince not 
only the House, but even the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, that what he was talk- 
ing of was what we generally call 
‘‘ friendly societies.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Not at all. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON: The hon. 
Gentleman talked about the institutions 
to which the working classes belonged, 
but to which they were not able to contri- 
bute sufficient themselves to enable them 
to secure the benefits insured for, and 
which, therefore, had to be further sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of charitable 
individuals. Those were the institutions 
—call them ‘‘clubs” or “friendly so- 
cieties,” or what you will—of which the 
hon. Member spoke, and he said that 
they were demoralizing on this extra- 
ordinary ground—that, whereas it was 
demoralizing for a person to accept 
charity from a private individual, it was 
not demoralizing to accept what he was 
pleased to call public charity in the 
shape of out-door relief. Has it ever 
struck the hon. Gentleman that charity, 
to be charity at all, must in its very 
essence be voluntary ? You cannot call 
the sum wrung from the ratepayers, per- 
haps against their will, charity ; it is an 
abuse of terms to call it public charity. 
I understood the argument of the hon. 
Member to be that, while it is not de- 
grading to accept Poor Law relief, which 
is public charity, it is degrading for a 
poor person to accept private charity. 
Now, I must say that my experience, 
and I think I am borne out by the ex- 
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perience of human nature, is altogether 
contrary to that. We constantly find, 
in the rural districts, persons of the 
higher and of the lower class who are 
on terms of perfect friendship, who en- 
tertain the greatest respect foreach other, 
and yet the one is constantly in the 
habit of giving to the other, and the 
other readily accepts the gift. But we 
do not find the existence of such a feel- 
ing between the Poor Law Guardians 
and the poor persons who apply for 
relief. They know, although they may 
not be able to define the distinction, 
that in the one case it is charity, 
because it is given from the heart, 
but that in the other it is not, be- 
cause it is wrung from an involuntary 
contributor. The hon. Member went 
further, and he charged hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, as 
if it were a peculiar thing, with lying 
down at night in warm beds, with the 
luxury of comfortable pillows. Ido not 
think that that luxury is confined to one 
side of the House; I should imagine 
that the beds we occupy are very similar 
to those occupied by hon. Members oppo- 
site, and I do not know that the bed 
which I myself occupy is warmer than 
that occupied by the hon. Member. If 
the hon. Gentleman will allow me to say 
so, such arguments as these are scarcely 
fair as between class and class ; but they 
have the effect—I am sure uninten- 
tionally—of obscuring the real merits 
of the question. One word with regard 
to the merits of the question itself. For 
my part, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman below me said that, logically, it 
might be very difficult to separate the 
two things—medical relief from other 
Poor Law relief—yet I am perfectly cer- 
tain that we all of us do see the differ- 
ence, and that we see it exemplified 
every day in the working of the Poor 
Law. We find that, constantly, the great 
difficulty we have in our agricultural 
villages is to get the poor to send for a 
doctor at all; and it is certainly not de- 
sirable, by any steps we may take in 
this House, to add to that difficulty. 
Then, again, there is a difference be- 
tween the giving of ordinary Poor 
Law relief and the medical relief which 
must be given to persons who live 
in an infected district. For instance, 
an epidemic may be raging, or one of 
those cases may occasionally occur in a 
labourer’s family which the hon. Mem- 
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ber has pointed out, and which may be 
difficult to deal with. The calling in of 
medical aid from the parochial officer, 
in such a case, surely ought not to place 
the person who receives medical relief 
of that kind in the same category as 
those who receive it in the ordinary 
form of Poor Law relief. We must 
remember that, in all cases, disqualifica- 
tion, whether by the receipt of medical 
relief or otherwise, is intended to be a 
deterrent. In one case it is a deterrent 
to a person from keeping up the battle 
of life, when by going on he might be 
able, by his own exertions, to place 
himself in an independent position ; but 
in the other it is a deterrent to him from 
sending for a doctor when overtaken 
by a sudden visitation. If the hon. 
Member for Ipswich will allow me to 
say so, I think the weakest part of his 
speech was that in which he failed to re- 
cognize the great benefit derived by the 
working classes from an honest in- 
dependence. A man may be deterred 
from making an effort to secure an 
honest independence when he obtains 
the ordinary Poor Law relief; but that 
is not the case when the question is 
simply one of obtaining medical assist- 
ance. Perhaps the House will allow me 
to call attention to a fact which only came 
to my knowledge within the last few 
days during my visit to Lincolnshire. 
It is, however, a fact of some signifi- 
cance, and one which I think the House 
will do well to bear in mind on future 
occasions. When a case of this sort 
comes before a constituency, and the 
electors of the country generally, it is 
most important that we should be able 
to discuss it on its merits, instead of 
being simply discussed, as has now be- 
come necessary, as a mere Party Election 
ery. Ihave found it extremely difficult 
in my constituency to discuss this matter 
calmly upon its merits with the electors 
of the division. Even although I am 
myself able to say that I never voted 
against this disqualification being re- 
moved, but, on the contrary, that be- 
fore the present Government had given 
notice of their intention of bringing in 
a Bill I was in favour of it, the ques- 
tion put to me within the last few days 
was not—‘‘ What are the merits of the 
question ?”’ but—‘‘Is it the Tory Party 
or the Liberal Party who want to 


deprive a poor man of his vote because | 
| tion of rejecting or accepting the Lords’ 


he has received medical relief?” I 
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think that that is not a good exam- 
ple to set; and I am afraid that if I 
must charge any individual in this 
House with the responsibility for such a 
state of things having arisen it is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). The 
right hon. Gentleman has attempted, not, 
I think, with very much success, to defend 
the line of conduct which he has thought 
it right to adopt on this question ; but, 
curiously enough, he has brought the 
history of it down only to a certain 
point. I will venture to remind the 
House that there was a further stage 
which the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have mentioned. He has carried the 
history of this question down to the 
time when it left the House of Lords; 
but it has since that time again been 
before the House of Commons. He has 
said that the conversion of the Members 
of the late Government was brought 
about after the previous discussions in 
the House of Commons, and while the 
measure was in the House of Lords. He 
says thatthat conversion was complete— 
that as soon as he found there were a 
number of voters in the counties who 
would be disqualified by the receipt of 
medical relief, and who would be greater 
than in the boroughs—a fact which I 
understand my right hon. Friend below 
me (Mr. A. J. Balfour) to deny—{ Mr. 
A. J. Batrovur : Hear, eye! How soon as 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
became convinced ofthat, although he has 
never condescended to explain upon what 
grounds—and my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board says there are no gvounds at all 
—from that moment he dates the conver- 
sion, and the complete conversion, of 
himself and his Party. The assertion 
of the right hon. Gentleman is that it 
was after the Bill left the House of 
Commons, and while it was undergoing 
discussion in the House of Lords, that 
the change was brought about. But 
when the House of Lords restored the 
Bill to the condition in which the Go- 
vernment twice insisted upon placing 
it, the measure came before the House 
of Commons once more for considera- 
tion. The House must remember that 
this was after the complete conversion 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
the merits of the Bill. But how did the 
right hon. Gentleman act when the ques- 
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Amendments came before the House ? 
A final attempt was made to alter the 
decision of the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons, by a majority of 170 
to 66, agreed with the Lords’ Amend- 
ment retaining the disqualification ; and 
among the Members who voted in favour 
of retaining it were the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) and 12 of the Colleagues 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
whose complete conversion had been 
entirely and once for all accomplished 
on the previous discussion in the House 
of Commons, and was announced to the 
House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor. 
Thus, on the first opportunity when that 
conversion ought to have borne forth 
the fruits of repentance, when the Lords’ 
Amendment was before the House of 
Commons and might have been altered, 
instead of voting for altering it, and 
voting for what the right hon. Gentle- 
man says was his conviction at that time, 
all the Members of the Government who 
were in the House at the time voted in 
favour of retaining the disqualification. 
In the light of that historic fact, I must 
say that the statement recently made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham outside this House ap- 
pears to me to be one of the most ex- 
traordinary ever put forward bya re- 
sponsible politician. The right hon. 
Gentleman is reported—and, I believe, 
correctly—to have said— 

“What the Tories have not dared to do in 
the House of Commons, they put up their con- 
federates to do in the House of Lords, and by 
making medical relief a disqualification for the 
franchise, they took away with the one hand 
what they gave with the other. This is mon- 
strous injustice. It is an iniquity which, if not 
set right in this Parliament, it will be the first 
duty of the new Parliament to correct ; and I do 
not doubt the country will be able to judge be- 
tween the two Parties in the State.”’ 


I do not doubt that they will. I putit 
to the House whether that speech, if it 
gave the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, ought not to have 
read in this manner—‘‘ What the Libe- 
ral Government have three times done 
in the House of Commons, the Tories 
have done in the House of Lords.” 
That is how the speech, to have been a 
complete exposition of the facts of the 
case, ought to have read ; but that would 
not have suited the purpose of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
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mingbam. I think truth is one of the 
greatest, if not the prime, necessity 
of English politics, and it has always 
been held to beso. Of course, I have 
nothing to do with the reputation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham. It is neither better, nor 
worse, as far as I know—except that 
he is in a more responsible position 
—than that of many who go about the 
country imposing upon the credulity 
of the people. But I do say that I be- 
lieve that truth is still so valued in 
English politics that the people of this 
country will never allow a statesman to 
lead who has once been convicted of so 
gross an attempt to mislead. I have risen 
simply forthe purpose of giving oneortwo 
reasons for my own wish to support the 
Bill, and also to lay before the House 
the significant fact that it has become 
impossible any longer to discuss the Bill 
upon its merits in the country, the 
reason of that impossibility being the 
perversion of facts—I can call it nothing 
else—which has been put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham. That has been my task. 
It will be the task of the right hon. 
Gentleman to reconcile the statement to 
which I have referred with the conduct 
of an honourable and a truthful poli- 
tician. I cannot conceive a more difficult 
one. 

Lorpv EDWARD CAVENDISH said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had stated in his 
speech that this question was one of a 
momentous character. Those were words 
which, from the subject itself, and from 
the speeches which followed that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, appeared to him 
to be well-advised; and it would have 
been almost impossible to listen to the 
three or four last speeches made without 
thinking that the question had not been 
discussed in a spirit adapted to the occa- 
sion. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Finch-Hatton) said 
that he would endeavour to give some 
reason in support of the vote which he 
would be prepared to give. He (Lord 
Edward Cavendish) confessed that that 
was a question which had received for a 
long time anxious attention on his part ; 
and he had come down that evening to 
listen to the discussion that would take 
place, in order to hear the arguments 
which would be used by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government to justify them- 
selves in bringing this measure before 
the House. He should have been very 
glad indeed to have heard arguments ad- 
duced in that debate which would have 
enabled him to support the measure 
brought forward; but he regretted to 
say that that was not the case, and he 
felt that the Bill was not only not neces- 
sary, but that it was a Bill calculated 
to do a considerable amount of harm. 
It was calculated still further to increase 
the difficulties of those administering 
the Poor Law, who conceived it to be 
their duty, as far as possible, to relieve 
only those who were absolutely desti- 
tute, never forgetting that there were 
thousands of ratepayers who were them- 
selves only one degree removed from 
pauperism. The Poor Law system was 
of the most delicate and sensitive cha- 
racter; and it seemed to him that if 
they once introduced the principle con- 
tained in the Bill of removing the dis- 
qualification for electoral rights of those 
who received medical relief, they would 
be destroying one of the great safe- 
guards against pauperism. He had 
said that he considered this Bill an un- 
necessary Bill; and for that statement 
he would briefly give his reasons. For 
many years he had taken part in the 
affairs of two probably as large Unions 
as there were in England, with a large 
population for the area they covered ; 
and in those two Unions, one of which 
had a population of 20,000, and the 
other a larger population, he found that 
there was not a single instance of medi- 
cal relief having been given last year 
in the case of the former, and that in 
the other Union, with a population of 
40,000, or nearly as large as the new 
constituencies that had been created, 
there had been only 17 cases of medical 
relief, and in many of those no vote would 
have been lost. It was the opinion of 
the vast majority at the conferences of 
the Poor Law Guardians, that medical 
relief was, in numbers of cases, only the 
beginning of pauperism, and that the 
spirit of independence being once sapped, 
resort to the Poor Law for general re- 
lief soon followed. The position of the 
two Unions with respect to medical re- 
lief, which he had just referred to, was 
due to the fact that everyone in them 
who took an interest in Poor Law 
affairs tried to induce the poorer popula- 
tion to join provident societies. He 
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believed that the reason why medica] 
relief in those Unions had been so slight 
was that this system had very extensively 
prevailed. If that was the case in those 
two Unions, he failed to see why it 
should not be so in other parts of the 
country; and he thought himself justi- 
fied in saying that if the measure were 
passed as it would be passed by the two 
Front Benches, the discouragement that 
would be caused by reducing the num- 
ber of persons who joined these provi- 
dent societies would be most disastrous 
in its effect upon the country. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board the question how far he intended 
to go in this direction? Was he pre- 
pared to go farther than the Bill before 
the House? [Mr. A. J. Batrour: No, 
no!] The right hon. Gentleman dis- 
sented. It was difficult to say how far 
the Government would be prepared togo; 
but they had shown themselves very apt 
pupils of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) by adopting the mea- 
sures coming from that side of the House. 
Was the right hon. Gentleman prepared 
to carry out the hon. Gentleman’s theory 
—that no Poor Law relief should be a 
disqualification ? If so, he (Lord Edward 
Cavendish) would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would have the 
courage to introduce a Bill to remove 
every disqualification of the kind? The 
right hon. Gentleman might be assured 
that this question would be pressed upon 
him still further, and that the time 
would come when he would be obliged 
to say whether or not he was prepared 
to extend the franchise to paupers. He 
regretted that the measure had been 
introduced at all, and he regretted far 
more the rivalry which there seemed to 
be between the two Front Benches to 
outbid each other in appealing to the 
prejudices of the people. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not wish to give a silent vote on this 
occasion. It appeared to him from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), as contrasted with what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour), that there 
were still two opinions as to whether 
this measure would have a large or 
small operation. His (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth’s) own opinion had always been 
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that it would have a very small opera- 
tion ; and if his right hon. Friend could 
rely on this Bill as expressing the whole 
of that which he intended to do, and if 
he could rely on the existing machinery 
for carrying it out, he thought its opera- 
tion would be very small indeed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham had mentioned acase within 
his knowledge, where 50 per cent of the 

opulation would be disfranchised un- 
oa the Bill became law. He gathered 
that the right hon. Gentleman was al- 
luding to a case in which, owing to an 
epidemic, a large number of persons 
were maintained in hospital at the cost 
of the rates. But he (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) would point out that those were 
cases which would not be met by this 
Bill. The Bill did not touch them. 
They were very hard cases, and they were 
of frequent occurrence in London; and 
he had always desired to see a change 
in the law by which the hospitals in 
London and elsewhere should be treated 
not as pauper establishments. In read- 
ing the provisions of the Bill he was 
disappointed to find that so little secu- 
rity had been provided as to the mode 
in which relief would be administered. 
He entirely trusted the Report of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, who were as energetic a body of 
men as it was possible to tind, and when 
they said that only 2 per 1,000 of the 
population would be brought within 
the purview of the Bill, he was satis- 
fied that they knew exactly what they 
meant—that was, that only 2 per 1,000 
of the population took medical relief 
with the addition of medical comforts 
which supported life, and which, in nine 
case out of ten, in his experience, ac- 
companied it. But how was the over- 
seer to discriminate between the two 
cases? He should have thought that tae 
Local Government Board, with its great 
machinery, would have afforded some 
assistance in this matter by introducing 
clauses into the Bill, or by some other 
means. When they came to consider the 
Bill further, he thought they ought to 
look into this part of the subject. When 
he had the honour to occupy the Office 
now filled by his right hon. Friend, he 
was constantly entreated by the ad- 
vocates of private Poor Law adminis- 
tration to enforce upon Boards of Guar- 
dians throughout the country the desira- 
bleness of giving medical relief on loan. 
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The subject had been very often dis- 
cussed, and the doctrines relating to it 
were very well known. The Union re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) was in his 
own neighbourhood, and he was aware 
of the careful administration and 
watchfulness with which the Guardians 
had been able to get rid of medical 
relief altogether. In other Unions, 
which were not so well administered, 
that had not been possible, and they 
had heard of instances referred to by 
the hon. Members for Devonshire and 
Somersetshire, where 19 or 20 per cent 
of the neighbouring population would 
be excluded from the franchise if this 
Bill did not pass. Here they had to 
balance between political considerations, 
when, at a moment like this, they were 
enfranchising vast numbersof the people, 
and the strict doctrines of political eco- 
nomy which, if pushed too far, would 
sometimes provoke reaction. He had 
always declined, in his own case, to ad- 
vocate, by any pressure of General 
Orders, the enforcement upon the Guar- 
dians of the method of giving medical 
relief on loan, as he had distinctly 
pointed out that in London and in the 
large cities in the North there was so 
much hospital accommodation to be ob- 
tained gratuitously that it was absurd 
to expect a greater amount of political 
virtue from the inhabitants of villages 
than was required from the inhabitants 
of towns. So long as the great London 
hospitals failed to extract a small pay- 
ment from persons using the hospitals 
who were very well able to pay, so long 
he would not be inclined to put medical 
relief on the same basis as workhouse 
relief. At the same time the distinction 
was a very slight one, and he thought it 
was for his right hon. Friend to take 
eare that while the Bill went so far it 
should go no farther. No one in that 
House, with the exception of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), 
had advocated the extension of the 
franchise to out-door paupers. The out- 
door pauper had been described as a 
labourer who fell a victim to circum- 
stances and became the recipent of out- 
door relief. There must be some of that 
class for whom they all had the utmost 
sympathy; but the instances were very 
rare of fathers of families being out- 
door paupers, and he did not believe 
that the description given of the out- 
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door pauper was, in many cases, at all 
accurate. He felt and believed that more 
harm would be done by rejecting the 
Bill than by pushing it forward. He 
thought that in many parts of the coun- 
try, under ordinary circumstances, for 
disqualification in respect of receipt of 
medical relief, the individual voter 
would not be so much responsible as 
the Guardians, who had imperfectly 
administered the law. Therefore, pro- 
vided that in case the Bill went on, 
they were assured that the Local Go- 
vernment Board were prepared, on their 
responsibility, to secure that the Bill 
should act in the way that had been 
described and within the limitations 
that had been laid down, he was, for 
his part, content that it should be read 
a second time. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I beg, Sir, to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacn): I 
hope the hon. Member will not press 
this Motion. I am quite sure the 
House will listen to him with that atten- 
tion that his remarks are certain to de- 
serve, if he will but make them now; 
and, in that case, I think we might 
very wellconcludethe debate this evening. 
The Bill will be put down as first Order 
on Tuesday. I hope hon. Gentlemen 
who are opposed to the Bill—I think I 
might even appeal to them—will recol- 
lect that this matter ought to be decided 
at once. I think I may certainly appeal 
to the great majority of the House to 
allow the debate to be finished to-night. 

Mr. PELL said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would consent to the Motion 
for Adjournment. He wished to say that 
he supported it from no desire to defeat 
the passing of an enactment. It was 
perfectly well known by those who took 
an interest in the question that there 
were several hon. Members who were 
anxious to address the House on the 
merits of the Bill, not in any Party 
spirit, on the one side of the House or 

e other. As opinions were much more 
equal on both sides of this question, and 
as a large amount of support was likely 
to be given to his (Mr. Pell’s) Amend- 
ment, he hoped the Government would 
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bate to enable hon. Members to address 
the House at some later period. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
hope the House will support the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in resisting the Motion for 
Adjournment. After all, although this 
is a reasonably important question, it 
is not a complicated one. It is one that 
lies within comparatively narrow limits, 
and that has not been discussed to-night 
for the first time. It has been before 
the House on several occasions ; its bear- 
ings are thoroughly well understood. 
We have had some very able speeches 
on both sides of the question; we are in 
a very advanced stage of the Session ; 
and I am quite sure that everybody in 
the House or out of it will understand 
the Motion for Adjournment as only 
meaning an attempt to shelve the Bill. 
[‘*No, no!’’} No other interpretation 
can be placed on a Motion of the kind, 
and I hope that those who, like myself, 
are sincerely anxious that this Bill 
should be passed, will resist the Motion 
for Adjournment as far as ever they 
can. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he begged 
to offer his support to his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his opposition to the Motion, 
but upon precisely opposite grounds. 
He was one of those who objected to 
the Bill, and who intended to vote 
against it; but he appealed to the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) and the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Courtney) not to give any colour 
to the belief that might be created that 
this was a factious opposition. His 
opposition — and, he believed, that of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Pell)—was one of 
principle, and he did not desire to delay 
the measure from any improper motive. 
He was prepared to state why he could 
not support the Bill, and, when the next 
stage was reached, should certainly do 
so. The House would listen with great 
attention to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
if he liked to make his speech now; or 
he could make it on the Motion, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair,” and 
he would find the House equally atten- 
tive. He(Mr. J. G. Talbot) was sure 
the sense of the House was in favour of 
taking the second reading that night. 





Mr. BRODRICK said, he hoped the 
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the Exchequer would accept the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Liskeard. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary had said the merits 
of the question were thoroughly under- 
stood; but he (Mr. Brodrick) begged 
most distinctly to say that, so far as he 
was personally concerned, he supported 
the Motion solely on the ground that the 
bearings of the question were not, so far 
as he could see, fairly understood at this 
moment. He did not desire to go into 
the merits of the Bill in the smallest 
degree. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Balfour) had stated, on the authority of 
statistics, that no more than 2 per 
1,000 of the population would be dis- 
franchised for receiving medical relief; 
but a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had stated a pro- 
position the reverse of that —that, in 
fact, 30 or 40 per cent of the voters 
would be disfranchised in some districts. 
That was a discrepancy which almost 
made it necessary that the House should 
have still further time to consider the 
matter. He was quite sure that nothing 
like factious opposition was intended by 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liskeard, and if the hon. 
Gentleman went to a division, he should 
certainly support him. 

Mr. HENEAGE, who rose amid 
cries of “Divide!” said, it was all 
very well to ery ‘‘Divide!” but there 
were some of them who fought this 
question when it was not so popular 
as it was now, and who had fought it 
on every occasion they could — even 
when they had the two Front Benches 
against them. They had to thank nei- 
ther of the two Front Benches for the 
position they were now in. He did hope 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would stand to his 
guns, and that even though it might be 
necessary to go on dividing until 4 
o'clock, he would not allow this obstruc- 
tion to succced. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he rose to support 
the Motion for Adjournment. [ Cries of 
“ Divide!”?] Hedid so on the ground— 

Loud and continuous cries of ‘‘ Divide!” } 

e thought that those Gentlemen who 
desired to make progress with the Bill 
had better hear him patiently, for he 
was determined to remain there until 
they were silent. This Motion for Ad- 
journment was a right and proper one, 
because they had heard from the right 
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hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary that he was in favour of the Bill, 
and he thought the House ought to hear 
from so high an authority in the late 
Government the reasons which had in- 
duced him to change his opinion on this 
subject. There were many other hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
as well as on that (the Ministerial) side 
who desired the adjournment. He 
earnestly hoped, therefore, that in the 
interests of those who desired to pass 
the Bill, as well as those who desired 
that justice should be consulted before 
expediency, the House would consent to 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Question, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,’’ put, and negatived. 


Mr. HEALY said, he wished to say 
one word before the House divided. The 
Bill proposed a disqualification in con- 
nection with the Poor Law Guardians 
which had never existed before. He 
considered it unfair to introduce that 
disqualifying provision, and the Go- 
vernment, he thought, should take care 
that the Bill was a qualifying one, and 
did nothing of a disqualifying character. 
In Ireland, under the existing law, 
questions bearing upon Municipal and 
Poor Law elections were decided by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and there was 
no disqualification before that Court on 
account of receipt of medical relief. 
They now said that this Bill should 
apply in all cases except to elections for 
Poor Law Guardians. So far as he knew 
there never had been such a disqualifica- 
tion, and it appeared to him to be a most 
absurd thing in a Bill of this character 
to pass such a law by reason of the con- 
struction of a Statute which had never 
existed before. In Committee, he should 
ask the Government to pass a provision 
declaring ‘‘ that the Bill shall not dis- 
qualify in any case where no previous 
disqualification existed.” 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 279; Noes 
20: Majority 259.—(Div. List, No. 252.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he had lost 
his right to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, and he did 
not wish to make a speech upon it now. 
He rose for the purpose of asking the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he would so arrange 
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that the Motion to go into Committee on 
the Bill should be put down as the first 
Order, so that they might have a fair 
discussion on that occasion? He did 
not suppose that the Committee stage 
itself would occupy a very long time; 
and, under the circumstances, he did 
not think his request was unreason- 
able. 

Tuer CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir; we will put the Bill 
first for Tuesday. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


BANKRUPTCY (OFFICE ACCOMMODA- 
TION) [PAYMENT OF DEFICIENCY]. 


COMMITTEE. RESOLUTION. 
Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
ayment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
nited Kingdom, of any deficiency which may 
arise in the Bankruptcy Estates Account, in 
consequence of the payment by the Treasury of 
sums for providing office accommodation for 
officers appointed under “ The Bankruptcy Act, 
1883.” 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


BANKRUPTCY (OFFICE ACCOMMODA- 
TION) BILL.—[Bu 215.] 
(Sir Henry Holland, Baron Henry De Worms.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he desired some 
explanation of the Bill. He had under- 
stood that the object of the measure was 
to meet a possible deficiency in the work- 
ing of the Bankruptcy Act. On reading 
the Bill, he found it was intended that 
the expense of providing office accommo- 
dation was to be met out of the funds of 
bankrupts estate. There was, how- 
ever, the further provision that in case 
of an insufficiency in the funds of the 
bankrupt estates, the requisite amount 
was to be made up by the Consolidated 
Fund. Now, they had already taken a 
very heavy Vote for Bankruptcy, and he 
contended that there was no surplus 
until all the expenses had been provided 
for. A Bill, therefore, which proposed 
to provide for the expensive construction 
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of Bankruptcy Courts out of the funds of 
bankrupt estates, and to charge on the 
Consolidated Fund any deficiency there 
might be, was one which ought to be 
very carefully watched by the House. 
Before they went into Committee, he 
would like to know what was the esti- 
mate of the cost of the buildings for 
Bankruptcy offices throughout the King- 
dom? It was a very serious thing if, in 
addition to the very heavy Vote to sup- 
ply the deficiency in connection with 
Bankruptcy, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try were to be called upon to meet an 
indefinite expenditure for the erection of 
Bankruptcy offices. He did not think 
hon. Members would be doing their duty 
to the people of the country if they did 
not obtain some idea from the Govern- 
ment as tothe probable amount which 
would be extended on buildings, and as 
to the sum the Consolidated Fund would 
have to supply. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hoxtanp) said, it 
would be observed that, in the first place, 
there must be a surplus on the Bankrupt 
Estates Account, and that, in the second 
place, there was a large discretion given 
to the Treasury as to whether they would 
allow any of the surplus to be expended 
in the erection of buildings. The Trea- 
sury would also have ample discretion as 
to what sums should be expended in pro- 
viding office accommodation. Theamount 
of accommodation required was under 
the consideration of the Board of Trade, 
and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whitley) 
might rest assured that the Treasury 
would not grant any part of the surplus 
for a building which was not required, 
and that they would closely check the 
expenditure. If the surplus was not 
sufficient to meet the demand, the Con- 
solidated Fund was to be made liable, 
and he must ask his hon. Friend to place 
some reliance upon the discretion of the 
Treasury, and upon their care that the 
money would not be wastefully ex- 
pended. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Provision of office accommo- 
dation out of surplus funds payable to 


Treasury under 46 & 47 Vic. c. 52, 
8. 76). 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


POOR LAW UNIONS’ OFFICERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 
(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 
[prxn 214.] cOMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Coronet NOLAN said, he would like 
to know who had asked for the Bill? It 
was hardly possible to conceive a case 
in which the ‘‘a” portion of the 2nd 
clause could arise. He would really 
like to know what was the case contem- 
plated by theclause? There was a most 
dangerous provision for shortening the 
notice. He (Colonel Nolan) was Chair- 
man of two Unions, and he was proposed 
as Chairman of a third, but was beaten 
by two votes. The ex oficio Guardians 
were in favour of the abolition of the 
Union, while the elected Guardians, who 
voted for him, were for keeping up the 
Union. It was possible that the Bill 
would be put in force in that case. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, some months 
ago, he was asked by the officers of the 
Newport Union, in County Mayo, to 
point out in the House the hardship of 
their position. Their Union had been 
amalgamated with the Westport Union ; 
and they asked why they should not 
have some compensation on the aboli- 
tion of office? It was not in the power 
of the Local Government Board, or the 
Guardians, to allow any payment out of 
the rates in such circumstances. As the 
Bill enabled Guardians to make some 
compensation, if they saw fit, he thought 
it marked a great advance upon the Bill 
brought in a couple of years ago to en- 
able superannuations to be given to the 
Union officers. The previous Bill was 
one which put the power into the hands 
of the Local Government Board, and 
gave the local Guardians no power 
whatever in the matter. By this Bill, 
they had compelled the Government to 
come down from their high perch and 
give power to local Guardians. 

Tre ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had anticipated 
the explanation of the Bill he (Mr. 
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Holmes) had intended to give. It would 
be observed that there was nothing in 
the Bill which enabled any Union to be 
abolished. That was done by different 
legislation, and when it was done, hard- 
ship was very often done to the officers. 
The object of the Bill, therefore, was 
to supply a superannuation. In those 
cases, as the House was aware, under 
ordinary circumstances, the holder of an 
office which was abolished was entitled 
to some kind of superannuation ; he was 
also similarly entitled if he were obliged 
to resign on account of infirmity. In- 
stead of giving the power, which was 
done, he believed, by the Bill to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Healy) had alluded, to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, it was left in the hands 
of the Guardians themselves. This was 
evidently a harmless Bill, but eminently 
a just Bill. He respectfully asked the 
House to allow it to pass. 

Mr. SEXTON said that the former Bill 
referred to by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Holmes) gave com- 
pulsory powers to the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but this was a much 
narrower and different Bill. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
made himself clear whether the process 
of amalgamation was intended to be 
carried out to any large extent. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
already mentioned the case of the amal- 
gamation of the Newport and Westport 
Unions. He (Mr. Sexton) was aware 
that there was a very strong and indig- 
nant feeling amongst the ratepayers in 
the Oughterard district, because of a 
proposed amalgamation of their Union 
with an adjoining Union. It might be 
said that the Bill was one thing and the 
amalgamation of Unions another thing ; 
but the introduction of this Bill might 
be regarded as a justification for many 
amalgamations. He thought the House 
was entitled to some explanation from 
the Government why the amalgamations 
referred to were thought desirable in 
the face of local opinion. He begged 
to move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. MOLLOY seconded the Mo- 


tion. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 
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Coronet NOLAN said, he thought 
the Government ought to give some 
answer in re to the case of the 
Oughterard Union, with which he was 
well acquainted, and in regard to the 
Newport Union, with which he was 
not well acquainted. The Government 
ought to disclaim that the introduction 
of this Bill was supposed to amount to 
the sanction of the House of Commons 
to the proposed amalgamations. 

Mr. HEALY said that Newport 
assented to the amalgamation. He was 
sent a copy of a resolution, asking not 
only that the amalgamation should take 
place, but declaring that, if it did not 
take place, they would cease to pay the 
poor rate. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that, as 
far as he could gather, this Bill was intro- 
duced to meet the hardship to which the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) had called attention. If the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) would 
allow the Bill to go through Committee, 
the third reading should be put down for 
some day next week, by which time his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland might be able to give some 
explanation on the subject. 

Cotonet NOLAN asked if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
ascertain the facts by Monday, as he 
(Colonel Nolan) would like to refer to 
the matter on the Vote for the Local 
Government Board ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would ask for 
leave to withdraw the Motion; but he 
thought it would be well to report Pro- 
gress at once. 


Motion, by leave, wihdrawn. 
Original Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 


mittee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


HONORARY FREEDOM OF BOROUGHS 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ REASON. 


Lords’ Reason for disagreeing to the 
Amendment made by the Commons con- 
sidered. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he rose to 
move that the House do insist upon its 
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Amendment. This was a Bill brought 
forward to enable boroughs to confer 
honorary freedom upon distinguished 
persons. When the Bill came back, it 
was found that an Amendment had 
been put in it, that a majority of two- 
thirds should be required in order that 
the power might be exercised. Objec- 
tion was taken to that, on the ground 
that such a principle was entirely novel; 
that there was no such regulation in any 
Corporation in the country, nor in the 
City of London. It was alleged that 
the power of conferring the hono- 
rary freedom upon persons of distine- 
tion, or any persons who had rendered 
eminent services to a borough, being 
of a purely complimentary character, 
ought not to be exercised by a bare 
majority, inasmuch as the conferring of 
the freedom of the borough, without the 
support of a largely preponderating force 
of opinion among the burgesses, would, 
by giving rise to frequent and unneces- 
sary discussions upon personal merits, 
lower the character of the distinction 
which was contemplated by the Bill, and 
lead to an undue consumption of public 
time. It seemed to him that the pro- 
posal of the Lords was more likely than 
the Amendment of the Commons to lead 
to undue consumption of public time. 
He, therefore, moved that this House 
do insist on its Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That this House doth insist upon the 
Amendment to which the Lords have 
disagreed.” —( Ur. H. H. Fowler.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
40: Majority 5.—(Div. List, No. 233.) 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Waugh, Mr. George Howard, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ferguson.) 
[Bint 26.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Waugh.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he must 
ask to apologize to the House for rising 
to move the re-commitment of the Bill, 
in respect of a new clause. As a matter 
of fact, his attention had only just been 
called to a possible danger which might 
result from the operation of the Bill— 
namely, the inclosure of certain waste 
and common lands. Hon. Members 
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would be aware that in many manors 
there existed a custom, with the consent 
of the copyholders, of inclosing the 
waste, and as long as the copyholders 
were unanimous, the danger was very 
small. But he understood that if the 
Bill passed in its present form, it would 
be possible for the lords of manors 
to continue to deal with the waste for 
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compensation. He (Mr. Elton) thought 
that some proposal on this subject might 
be sought from the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners. While he admitted that the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
was meritorious, he entirely disagreed 
with the manner in which his proposal 
He did not want to put his 


objection on technical grounds; but he 


the purpose of creating new copyholds; | would point out that the House had be- 
and there would be much greater danger | fore it a large measure for converting 
of inclosing waste and commons under | copyholds into freeholds; that the sub- 
the Act, than there was at the present | ject had been discussed for three or four 
time. He proposed therefore to add a/| years under different forms, and that the 
clause to the Bill, to the effect that after | Motion which the House was asked to 
the passing of the Act it should not be | accept by the right hon. Gentleman 





lawful for a lord of the manor to create | would insure the rejection of the Bill 


any new copyhold. That clause ap- 
eared to him to be in harmony with 
the Bill, the object of which was to con- 
vert copyholders into freeholders. The | 
object he had in view was to prevent 
lords of manors, after the passing of | 
the Bill, having any greater facilities 
than they had now for creating new | 
copyholds. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out | 
from the words “ Bill be” to the end of | 
the Question, in order to add the words | 
“ re-committed in respect of a new) 
Clause.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to c left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Ms. ELTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
having discovered a microscopic griev- 
ance in this case, proposed to apply 
a heroic and drastic remedy. If there 
was a real apprehension on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman that this sort 
of inclosure would occur at a future 
time, he (Mr. Elton) was quite unable 
to imagine why the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not take the usual course of 
amending one of the Inclosure Acts. It 
was true that, in one or two manors, 
there was the custom of the lord of the 
manor, with the consent of the copy- 
holders and freeholders, inclosing little 
bits of waste, and that had been declared 
by the Master of the Rolls to be a valid 
custom. Being thus established, it was 
a valuable right, although it was a right 
which was very rarely used. But not- 
withstanding that the right existed, the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to abo- 
lish it, without making any provision for 








in ‘‘another place.” He hoped the 
House would not assent to the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman to re-com- 
mit the Bill, and that they would hear 
from his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General some arguments in 
support of that view. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WeEssTER) said, he desired to 
supplement the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Elton), and to point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) that there was really no 


| practical danger of the kind he had sug- 


gested. He (the Attorney General) per- 
fectly well understood the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he quite 
agreed that he was prompted in this 
matter by laudable motives in wish- 
ing that there should be no more in- 
closure of waste land; but he would 
point out that a person who was made a 
freeholder would have the same right to 
interfere then as he had before; and he 
could assure him that this Bill, which 
was for the purpose of enfranchising 
copyholds, could have no operation of 
the kind which he apprehended. He 
should say, from his own experience, 
that freeholders were more likely than 
copyholders to object to inclosure; and 
as he did not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would gain anything by the 
clause he proposed to move if the Bill 
were re-committed, he would suggest 
that it would be better that the Motion 
for re- commitment should be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Am I right 
in understanding the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that an enfranchised 
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copyholder will have the same right as 
he had before he was enfranchised ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Cer- 
tainly, as I understand the law. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Am I to 
understand that the enfranchised copy- 
holder will have the right to appear at 
homage and object to inclosure ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
did not say “appear at homage” at 
all. I said he could object to the in- 
closure, and the decision of the homage 
would not be binding on him. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, the language 
of the clause was ‘‘every inclosure by 
a copyholder.”” Now, where there was 
a small piece of waste land which had 
been added to the copyhold existing as 
it did, the copyholder should have that 
small piece entered. This Amendment 
would prevent that. It would not ap- 
parently touch the case of a new copy- 
holder. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the hon. and learned 
Member for West Somerset (Mr. Elton) 
was an authority on the subject of copy- 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
24: Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 234.) 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he de- 
sired to move the Amendment which 
stood on the Paper in his name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man would not be in Order in moving it 
now. The Question that I have to put 
is, ‘That the Bill be now read the 
third time.’’ 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th July, 1885. 





holds; and, as he (Mr. Bryce) understood, 
the hon. and learned Member did not | 
assent to what the Attorney General 
stated—namely, that the enfranchised | 
copyhoulder would retain his right to| 
oppose an inclosure. It was an import- 
ant point, and the Amendment should 
be accepted in the interest of the pre- 
servation of commons near London. He 
did not think the House would be well 
advised if it were to allow even a small 
piece of common to be inclosed. They 
had reason to regret that they had 
awakened so late to the importance of 
stopping the inclosure of commons; 
and henceforth the inclosure of no part 
of a suburban common should be per- 
mitted. It had been suggested that a 
Bill should be brought in to amend the 
Inclosure Acts. Well, every Session of 
the present Parliament a Bill on that 
subject had been brought in by the hon. 
Member for Gateshead (Mr: W. H. 
James), but it had never got to a second 
reading, having been persistently blocked 
by some reactionary Members. If he 
were told to wait for the passing of that 
measure, he would answer that he would 
prefer not to look to the two birds in 
the bush, but to keep the one in the 
hand, in the shape of the Amendment 
of the Bill of the hon. Gentleman be- 
side him (Mr. Waugh). 


Mr, Shaw Lefevre 





MINUTES.}]—Pvsiic Bitts—First Reading— 
Copyhold Enfranchisement * (185) ; Public 
Health (Ships, &c.)* (186); Marriages (Saint 
John, Cowley) * (187); Public Health (Scot- 
land) Provisional Order (No. 2)* (188); 
Land Purchase (Ireland) (184). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Municipal Corporations)* (166); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 
3) * (167); Local Government Provisionai 
Orders (No. 7) * (168); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 9)* 
(168); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders* (170); Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Labourers 
Act) (No. 5)* (173); Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts Amendment * (162); Local Loans 
(Sinking Funds) * (175). 

Committee — Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) * (153). 

Report—Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 2), now Tramways Order in Council 
(Ireland) (65); Archdeacorries, now Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners (No. 2)* (180); 
Tithe Rent Charge Redemption * (165). 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS (METROPOLIS). 
MOTION FOR A RETUBN. 


Lorpv NORTON, in moving for a Re- 
turn of secondary instruction, in day 
schools for boys, now being given in 
London—namely, Number of boys being 
taught any of the subjects called Specific 
in the Code; number over 10 years of 
age, and of the highest age, number of 
teachers engaged in such instruction, 
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or teachers of special subjects; the 
maximum and minimum salaries of such 
teachers; number of elementary or higher 
schools in which such instruction is 
given; and how many of them have 
laboratories or apparatus for experi- 
mental lectures, said, that at this period 
of the Session he would not attempt to 
go into the whole question, but would 
merely call attention to the subject, 
which was of great importance, and 
which should be dealt with without 
delay. The Return moved for would 
show, from the sample of boys’ schools 
in London, how the secondary education 
of England, the deficiency of which was 
reported by the Commissioners of 1868, 
was being wrongly undertaken by the 
public elementary schools, wastefully 
and injuriously competing, by an ex- 
travagant use of public money, with in- 
dependent schools. They were super- 
seding and overlapping much of the 
work better done from private resources, 
or self-supported, in schools for higher 
instruction, following after elementary 
preparation. That the public elemen- 
tary schools, under the Act of 1870, were 
not intended for secondary instruction 
was clear from all debates on the subject. 
The author of the Act of 1870, Mr. W. 
E. Forster, lately re-asserted the first 
intention, and considered that departure 
from it involved a disregard of many 
parents’ claims to their children’s in- 
dustry, and an unwarranted assump- 
tion of general taxation for education of 
all kinds in this country. The first 
explanatory Circular from the Depart- 
ment, after the passage of the Act, 
strictly limited the public undertaking 
to elementary teaching. The Code now 
showed a wide departure, offering in- 
struction in three schedules of subjects, 
the first only being called elementary ; a 
second called class subjects, which the 
revised instructions just issued declared 
ample to form those habits of observa- 
tion and reasoning which were needed 
for the intelligent conduct of life; and a 
list besides called specitic subjects, which 
were described as beyond the scheme of 
ordinary elementary instruction. But 
the London School Board were eager to 
go further, and had expressed regret at 
their delay in embracing secondary edu- 
cation altogether, and at Provincial towns 
having preceded them. They said they 
looked to the coming Election to force on 
this general undertaking. Might it not 
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rather give a better promise, in fore- 
shadowing schemes of county govern- 
ment, of a possible revision of our 
national education, relegating each por- 
tion of it to its proper province? Public 
Departments were naturally ambitious, 
and school boards had drifted into ex- 
cess from their large command of public 
money and a magnificent idea that to 
do anything by halves was beneath 
their dignity. The Government seemed 
equally liberal in their view, offering 
to open the Treasury to make grants 
to Wales for three Colleges, besides in- 
termediate schools between them and 
the elementary schools, on the score of 
Welsh poverty, and offering a duplicate 
establishment to Scotland on the score 
of Scotch educational superiority. Thus 
opposite reasons were assigned for the 
common object of Government under- 
taking. If the State was to under- 
take the secondary education of this 
country, it should not be done covertly, 
wastefully, and imperfectly, in elemen- 
tary schools, but openly and completely 
by public secondary schools throughout 
the Kingdom. If this was not to be, the 
present attempt should be stopped in 
time from encroaching on independent 
undertakings. There were many reasons 
against a public provision for our secon- 
dary education in England. It would 
be repugnant to general feeling not yet 
seduced by offers of the the public purse. 
Parents of the middle classes preferred 
independent education for their children. 
The Commissioners of 1868 condemned a 
rate-paid system as injuriously weaken- 
ing the sense of parental obligation. At 
a late inauguration of a Day School 
Company there were high authorities 
taking thisview. Lord Aberdare joined 
this independent enterprize— 

‘‘ Because he felt sure this country would 
never submit toa system of middle-class schools 
— by taxes and controlled by the 

tate.” 


Mr. Forster added that— 


‘We did not look to rate-paid or tax-helped 
education for children whose schooling went on 
beyond the age of 14.” 

Lord Carlingford, then President of the 
Council, said that— 

“What they were dealing with was not 
what the Education Department had to do 
with.”’ 

And others of great practical experience 
agreed that the ground they were on 
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could not be effectively occupied other: 
wise than bysuch private undertakings in 
England, and that schemes such as this 
might be made wide enough for all the 
needs of the country. The Commis- 
sioners of 1868 gave another reason 
against Government undertaking— 

“ That it was most undesirable, even if pos- 
sible, to have such schools moulded in one type. 
Any attempt at securing the same subjects to 
be taught, the same method of organization 
to be followed, the same discipline to be adopted 
for all our middle-class schools would fail of the 
highest objects of education.” 


The want of freedom and elasticity and 
of adaptation to various situations and 
circumstances ; the loss of all advantage 
from special aptitudes of teachers; the 
being tied to same standards and text- 
books imperatively used to meet the 
Code, all belonged to an _ educa- 
tional system foreign to our national 
requirements. The cost of such a Go- 
vernment undertaking, even in its pre- 
sent incipient state, whether applied 
to a few children in each elementary 
school, or to groups in super-elementary 
schools, was producing a ratepayers’ 
outery hazarding the whole cause of 
national education. Already the school 
rate of London had gone up from 3¢. to 
over 9d. in the pound. If allowed 
to proceed, the present Estimate of 
£7,000,000 a-year would have to be 
doubled ; and, if offered freely, which 
meant to all at public expense, trebled. 
Nor would this be all. When Mr. 
Mundella took credit to his Department 
for the decrease of crime in the country 
he forgot all the reformatory and indus- 
trial schools outside his Department to 
which it was wore attributable. The 
multiplicity of institutions necessary to 
a complete State system was another 
objection of which they were amply 
warned by the example of the Conti- 
nent, as described and recommended 
by the Technical Commission. But 
the greatest objection to the Govern- 
ment undertaking our secondary educa- 
tion was its adopted mode of payment 
on results. The London School Board 
had condemned this method as fatal to 
education. They took the Treasury pay- 
ments to general account, and by fixed 
salaries saved their teachers from the 
temptation of earning a livelihood by 
prizes got out of their pupils. The over- 
pressure, so absurdly tested by medical 
cases, was an inseparable feature of such 
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a method of payment for education by an 
ascending scale of prizes earned through 
crammed-up scholars. The Board had 
Inspectors of their own to report on the 
whole school work, It was payment on 
results that excluded religious teaching, 
to which public grants could not be 
attached. To bring secondary education 
on to such a system would be a national 
disaster. But could it be otherwise 
better supplied? Would sufficient in- 
dependent supply be forthcoming? The 
Technical Instruction Commissioners, 
who had just reported, and the Commis- 
sioners of 1868, agreed in showing how 
much was already provided by inde- 
pendent foundations and private estab- 
lishments. Both also agreed in looking 
to much unused endowment being made 
further available. There was, then, only 
a residue of deficiency to be supplied. 
To meet this, both suggested that more 
power might be given to towns to 
rate themselves voluntarily for the pur- 
pose. But the Commissioners of 1868 
proposed this only as a last resort, fail- 
ing all further independent supply; the 
Technical Commissioners, as a part of 
an entire public educational undertaking, 
to which independent supply was only 
contributory. They assumed such a 
State system to be the object in view; 
and their main idea of national educa- 
tion altogether seemed to be to make 
our trade and manufactures meet foreign 
competition. They were commissioned 
to report on the instruction of industrial 
classes in foreign countries, for com- 
parison with, and suggestions on, our 
own system. Their opening text was the 
formidable display of manufacturing im- 
provements in the Paris Exhibition of 
1878; and they took the foreign State 
system of education as their model. Yet 
it was remarkable that they traced the 
foundation of the Continental technical 
schools to a dread of British superiority, 
and concluded that, great as had been 
the progress and keen as was their 
rivalry, our people still maintained their 
position at the head of the industrial 
world. Secondary education they al- 
most exclusively discussed as preparatory 
to technical instruction. It really was 
something much wider—namely, a gene- 
ral education of children from the age of 
14 to 18, preparing them for industrial 
employment higher than the manual 
work for which others left school at 14. 
They seemed to think all manual work 
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a degradation from which all children 
should be delivered. The ial train- 
ing for skilled employment was what the 
spirit of this country would not fail to 
supply. For this we should rather look 
to the State standing out of the way than 
interfering. It had already gone far in 
impeding much fitter institutions than its 
own for the purpose. At Liverpool a 
finely endowed College was being de- 
serted for the cheaper offer of similar 
instruction in elementary schools at pub- 
lic expense. The Manchester Grammar 
School now dwindled under the competi- 
tion of a rate-paid elementary rival. That 
any independent higher schools could 
compete with the unlimited resources of 
school boards for buildings, appliances, 
and salaries, proved the superior attrac- 
tion of independent teaching. At Leeds 
the Grammar School adherents had 
baffled the ambition of the Board. In 
Birmingham large endownments had 
completely undertaken middle-class edu- 
cation. The Day School Companies, 
handicapped as they were at starting, 
had proved successful, popular, and 
even profitable. But the effort and skill 
required in the struggle was great. The 
Government deny that the board schools 
competed with the middle independent 
schools. As their scholars could not earn 
grants after passing their Standards once 
they were let go at the utmost age of 14. 
They therefore said that, at present, 
they had not got the children who con- 
tinued schooling till 18. Some specific 
subjects also had been put down on the 
lower paid list, and were consequently 
dropped. Elementary examination had 
also been continued always in company 
with secondary examination, and much 
artificial display was so abandoned. 
There were shifts to meet the rising 
outery. But all this was only to confess 
the sham of their undertaking the pro- 
vince of higher instruction; yet it none 
the less hindered better provision. It 
was also a covert advance towards the 
complete State system. Let the State 
provide free exhibitions for poor clever 
children from its elementary to the 
secondary schools, which were, and would 
be much more, if unimpeded, inde- 
pendently provided. If this Return 
gave the evidence he anticipated he 
would move a Resolution on it next 
Session. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving for the Return of which he had 
given Notice. 
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Moved for, Return of instruction 
in day schools for boys, now being given in 
London : 
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—(The Lord Norton.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that everybody was aware of the great 
interest which the noble Lord had for 
so long taken in education, both elemen- 
tary and secondary; and, therefore, his 
remarks were listened to with the re- 
spect they deserved. His opinion, how- 
ever, differed on this question from that 
of the noble Lord, and he spoke from 
experience gained from a general know- 
ledge of the subject. He agreed with 
his noble Friend that the elementary 
system was not meant to give secondary 
education, and that at present all autho- 
rities on educational matters, and also 
all economical authorities, were equally 
opposed to giving secondary education 
at the expense of the country. He, 
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howevér, failed to see how that fact ad- 
vanced the object which the noble Lord 
had in view, which was, as he under- 
stood it, not to go now into the question 
of secondary education as a State system, 
but merely to show how the present 
system of elementary education was ex- 
tended beyond the sphere allotted to it 
until it became secondary education on 
a large scale. As their Lordships knew, 
there were Seven Standards now instead 
of six, which were entirely confined to 
elementary education. But it was not 
to be supposed that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were mere mechanical 
processes, and were not to imply reading 
of subjects giving information or writing 
something to improve the mind. The 
security that they had in the matter, 
however, was that when a child had 
once passed its Seventh Standard its fur- 
ther education was entirely at its own 
expense. Ifthe noble Lord could show 
that the very small number indeed who 
endeavoured to get education which was 
beyond that included in the Standards 
injured the teaching in the schools, then 
he would, no doubt, have a strong argu- 
ment to induce the Education Depart- 
ment to stop the system. But that was 
not the case; and if a child was able to 
advance beyond the school Standard, and 
at his own cost learn something beyond, 
he did not think that anyone could com- 
plain of that. The objectof the Education 
Act was to carry into effect that which 
was supposed to be elementary educa- 
tion, and no child could be examined in 
specific subjects unless the school the 
year before had passed 70 per eent of 
its pupils. This, therefore, acted as a 
direct check in insuring that the mere 
formal elementary education was con- 
ducted upon right principles and in an 
effective manner. Besides that, they 
had merit grants, which further tended 
to insure the teaching of elementary 
education, of which an experienced In- 
spector said that they prevented waste 
of time in over-taxing memories by 
cramming text books on physiology, etc. 
The noble Lord’s Return related to the 
Metropolis. He had not the figures 
relating to London; but he could give 
their Lordships figures with respect to 
the country generally. There were 
28,000 departments in the country, and 
of those only 2,000 took specific sub- 
jects. Out of the 4,300,000 children on 
the books of the schools, there were 
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only 33,226 who passed in one specific 
subject, and 12,804 who passed in two. 
There was no intention on the part of 
the Department to extend secondary 
education at the expense of the coun- 
try, but rather to check any tendency to 
do so, and it remained to be proved that 
good secondary schools were required— 
indeed, it seemed evident that well-con- 
ducted ones had been an immensesuccess, 
and some re-organized by the Charity 
Commission were most efficient. He 
could not conceive that these class sub- 
jects and specific subjects, of which 
English must always be one, could in 
any degree interfere with elementary 
education. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he thought 
there was some inconsistency in the ac- 
count given by the noble Viscount, for 
if Latin, French, and algebra were 
taught, inter alia, in so-called elementary 
schools, surely there was some tendency 
to travel towards the education of middle 
schools. One remarkable feature about 
this State and rate-aided education was 
that it was extremely difficult to find 
out what it cost—the items were scat- 
tered over so many different Estimates. 
He objected to the present amount of 
secondary education given with rate 
and State aid, as unjust to the rate- 
payers and taxpayers, and as demo- 
ralizing to those who took advan- 
tage of it. He was very glad to hear 
that the Government had no intention 
of extending this system, especially as 
he remembered that Mr. Mundella had 
expressed a hope that public opinion 
would advance in this matter, and that 
secondary education would before long 
come under the action of the State. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—DEFENCE 
OF COMMERCIAL PORTS AND SEA- 
SIDE HARBOURS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Eart COWPER in rising to call at- 
tention to the insufficiently defended 
condition of our commercial ports and 
seaside towns; and to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they did 
not think that this condition should be 
remedied ; and, if so, what measures 
they were themselves prepared to take 
for the purpose, and also what measures 
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they thought should be left to voluntary 
effort? said, that he had no intention 
at all of making any attack either upon 
the present or the late Government. The 
present Government had been much too 
short a time in Office tu enable them to 
take any steps; and with regard to the 
late Government, he had not the neces- 
sary skill or knowledge of the subject to 
make such an attack, and if he had he 
should not be inclined to use it in that 
direction. They had all listened with 
great interest to the statement of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) the 
other evening, and they must all come 
to the conclusion that he had made out 
a very good case for himself, and that he 
had done in his turn of Office more than 
most of his Predecessors in the way of 
improving our Navy. His only object 
in asking this Question was to obtain in- 
formation from the Government as to 
what was likely to be done for the de- 
fence of those parts of our coasts which 
some people considered might be at- 
tacked by foreign aggressors. The in- 
formation would be very useful to the 
public, and it would be very useful to 
those seafaring men who were willing to 
volunteer for the defence of our coasts, 
as well as to those of the public who 
were unable to give their time, but were 
willing to give money, for a similar pur- 
pose. It could hardly be denied that it 
was necessary that our chief ports and 
our seaside towns should be put in a 
state of defence. The only people who 
at all denied this were those who main- 
tained that in time of war an unfortified 
town would be respected by the enemy, 
and that our seaside towns might, there- 
fore, safely remain in their present de- 
fenceless condition. He would remind 
such that very eminent men had ex- 
pressly warned them against any such 
idea, and they all saw in the Franco- 
Prussian War what large sums were 
levied upon unprotected towns by way 
of ransom. The more he looked into 
the question of International Law, the 
more he was convinced that it was the 
undisputed right of an enemy to levy 
contributions on unprotected towns. If 
an enemy’s ships were anchored opposite 
a defenceless town there was no doubt 
they would levy such contributions as 
they could get. They, therefore, who 
were trusting for protection to Inter- 
national Law were relying upon a vain 


hope. Very probably he might be told 
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that the Government had not had time 
to consider so great a subject as the de- 
fence of the coasts of these Islands and 
our Colonies in all its bearings, and that 
it was inexpedient for different reasons 
to divulge what it was intended to do. 
He should, therefore, confine his re- 
marks to that part of the subject in 
which Volunteer aid might be largely 
employed. The defence of our coasts 
was divided between the War Office and 
the Admiralty. The War Office had 
charge of all the submarine mines and 
everything connected by wire with the 
mainland, however distant it might be, 
while everything in the shape of vessels 
and torpedo boats not connected with 
the shore was managed by the Admi- 
ralty. This divided authority might be 
found a serious difficulty in a sudden 
emergency. He believed, with respect 
to the mines, that under the auspices of 
Lord Hartington and the noble Earl a 
system of working them with volun- 
teered assistance had already been in- 
stituted. | Mines, however, were not 
sufficient in themselves ; it was necessary 
to have torpedo boats in order to prevent 
the enemy from destroying these mines. 
In connection with the question of the 
Volunteer system, he wished first to call 
attention tothe men. There were already 
a few corps of Naval Volunteers, which 
did not even receive a capitation grant, 
or any great encouragement. Everyone 
who knew anything about them knew 
the energy, courage, self-sacrifice, and in- 
telligence which they showed. They were 
recruited in some cases from the valuable 
seafaring population of our ports. He 
would like to know from the noble Earl 
opposite whether there was any hope of 
these men receiving a capitation grant 
like other Volunteers; and, secondly, 
whether there was any hope that they 
would be increased in number as work 
was found for them todo? He hoped 
that the Government would see their 
way to employing these Volunteers 
without limiting them to any par- 
ticular number. As regarded the ma- 
terial, torpedo boats would be necessary 
for use at all sea-coast towns, if they 
were to be properly defended. These 
boats might either be paid for by pri- 
vate subscriptions, or be provided by 
the Government, or else Government 
might assist in providing them. On 
this point, he would be glad of some 
information from the Government. A 
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great deal was to be said in favour of 
voluntary enterprize, In these days 
they were all inclined to trust too much 
for everything to the Government and 
Government interference; and he be- 
lieved that it was the recognition of 
this danger that had united both sides, 
both of their Lordships’ House and of 
the House of Commons, in their wish 
to make some effort in favour of decen- 
tralization in the form of local govern- 
ment. But local government would not 
necessarily cure the evil. The real cure 
lay in the extension of the voluntary 
principle. With regard to the volun- 
tary principle, as applied to the defence 
of the country, he did not think it neces- 

to say anything. The Volunteer 
Force had been in existenee for 25 years 
now ; and without much encouragement, 
and in spite of a great deal of coldness, 
opposition, and ridicule, it had attained 
immense proportions in the country, 
and everyone was now convinced of the 
reality of the movement. Some people 
had said, with regard to the movement, 
that the services should be given gratis; 
_ but that the public or the Government 
should find the money necessary. He 
could not see that this was well founded. 
These men gave their time—and they 
belonged to a class whose time was 
money—and they were as much giving 
their money to the service of the State 
as if they had put their hands into 
their pockets. If the poor gave what 
was virtually their money, he could not 
see why the rich should not give theirs. 
In the Volunteer Corps, when founded, 
there had been two classes—those who 
gave their time, and those who gave 
their money—and he thought that now, 
when the Admiralty had so much neces- 
sity for spending all that they could get, 
there was very little hope that they 
would spend money in the direction 
which he had specified. What he 
wanted to know was how they stood 
with regard to this matter. No one 
would give his money for any object if 
he thought that the state would pro- 
vide it. He wanted to know whether 
or not the Government would be willing 
to find torpedo boats for the defence of 
our principal seaports, rivers, and com- 
mercial ports? He would also be glad 
if the noble Earl would give him any 
information as to the general action 
which the Government would assume 
upon the question, or if he would tell 
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them anything of their intentions with 

to this Naval Volunteer move- 
ment, which had already grown to acer- 
tain extent in this country, and which, 
he hoped, would every day increase in 
strength. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (The 
Earl of Harrowsy): My Lords, I do 
not think that it is necessary for me to 
impress upon your Lordships my sense 
of the importance of this subject ; and I 
can at once say to the noble Earl, on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that I am very grateful to him for the 
prominent part which he has taken in 
this matter. My noble Friend has wisely 
and patriotically put himself at the head 
of a movement which I believe will as- 
sume a very great and important cha- 
racter—the Naval Volunteer and Home 
Defence Association — an association 
which already numbers amongst its 
members a body of distinguished men, 
and, I am proud to say, several Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House. I re- 
joice very much indeed that the noble 
Earl should have taken such a promi- 
nent part in this movement, and that he 
should have lent to it the benefit of his 
calm judgment and great ability. The 
matter which my noble Friend has 
brought forward is one which requires 
careful consideration. My noble Friend 
touches only one branch of a great sub- 
ject—a matter upon which the safety of 
the country depends—namely, the naval 
condition of this country. I am one of 
those who do not believe that, in face of 
war, we should actually suffer terrible 
disasters in this direction, for this rea- 
son—that I have full confidence in the 
energy, courage, and money resources 
of the people ; and I believe that if the 
threat of attack against our commercial 
harbours became serious, that such is 
the martial spirit in the country that 
there would be a tremendous rush of 
men to the front in defence of the sea 
coast, that we should save our towns 
from any very seriousinjury. But there 
would have to be almost superhuman 
efforts, very serious loss of life, and 
probably enormous waste of money. 
For my own part, I can speak on be- 
half of Her Majesty’s Government. We 
are very strongly of opinion that our 
harbours and ports should not remain 
in their present defenceless condition, 
although in case of panic we are con- 


vinced that they would be successfully 
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defended. However, we have made up 
our minds that the condition of these 
ports must be faced, and we believe 
that it is wiser to provide in times of 
peace against panic, and to see that the 
proposed remedies are wise, and sen- 
sible, and adequate. My noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is not 
satisfied with the present condition of 
defence, and will shortly lay before his 
Naval Colleagues proposals for their 
consideration for the purpose of im- 
proving those defences. When I say 
consideration, I trust that your Lord- 
ships will not think that we mean to 
stop short there. In our opinion, the 
time has come when a prompt decision 
should be taken on this subject. It 
must be remembered that if war broke 
out our Fleet could not be employed 
solely in defending our ports. Every 
ship, small and large, would have to be 
occupied in shutting up the ships of the 
enemy in their ports, in conveying our 
merchant fleets, and in watching scat- 
tered Colonies all over the world, and 
this over and above any aggressive ac- 
tion. It is not sounding unduly a note 
of alarm to say that the great Fleet of 
this country would not be at the dis- 
— of the commercial ports and har- 
ours. We have to face this state of 
things. Your Lordships will not sup- 
— that Iam alarmed because I be- 
ieve that a great disaster would be 
averted ; but still I believe that the 
state of things is most grave and serious. 
Of course, we know where the danger 
would come from. The fastest unar- 
moured cruisers would endeavour to 
make descents on our wealthy commer- 
cial harbours. The danger is one that 
must be considered and faced, though 
without any feeling of panic. Would 
it be possible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with any idea of the most ordi- 
nary economy, or with any ordinary 
Estimates that could pass the House of 
Commons, to undertake the defence of 
all these commercial ports? I believe 
the expense would be so enormous that 
you could not expect the House of 
Commons to meet it, and the country 
would not expect the Government to 
undertake the serious operations which 
would be necessary for the defence of 
our ports and harbours. Although it 
is rather early for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make any definite announce- 
ment, yet the view that is taken by the 
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Admiralty under the present Govern- 
ment is that we must rely to a great 
extent upon the localities for the serious 
part of this work. Not only on the 
ground of expense do I say this, but 
we believe they would probably do the 
work better for themselves than a Go- 
vernment Department would do it. 
We also believe it will be done 
cheaper by the localities, and the 
facts of their being asked to bestir 
themselves in their own defence, and 
of some of their best men enrolling 
themselves in Naval Volunteer Corps, 
would tend to encourage a noble spirit 
in the locality, to keep up the national 
spirit, and to improve the tone of all 
who joined in the work of self-defence. 
I cordially endorse what has been said 
by my noble Friend, that the encourage- 
ment of the Volunteer spirit is a matter 
of national importance. The attitude of 
the Government would not be one of 
mere cold approval ; but they would do 
all in their power to encourage such a 
movement, to back it up, and to co- 
operate with those who patriotically 
identified themselves with it. From a 
naval point of view, what would be 
wanted for the defence of these ports 
and harbours? There are three matters 
which do not come in the naval pur- 
view. Forts, batteries, and submarine 
mines from the land are under the War 
Department, and we put them aside for 
the moment. I have every reason to 
believe that the War Department and 
the Admiralty will act with the most 
friendly concert in this matter, and that 
every endeavour will be used to secure 
that Engineers, Artillery, and Navy will 
work together cordially in the further- 
ance of this great undertaking. The 
naval requirements for the defence of 
these commercial harbours and ports are 
two—materials and men. As to mate- 
rials, ships are wanted. I mean rather 
torpedo boats and everything connected 
with torpedo defence and steam tugs of 
sufficient speed for gun-boats. As to 
the supply of materials, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, having taken the best 
advice on the subject, is of opinion that 
we ought to rely, not upon the Govern- 
ment, but upon localities and patriotic 
associations, such as that with which 
my noble Friend has identified himself. 
Coming to the second head—that of 
men—of course, the great object will be 
to have trained men to work these tor- 
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oes and gun-boats; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are ready to give 
every possible encouragement to the 
creation of Naval Volunteer Corps. 
Everyone must have seen with satisfac- 
tion the start made in this matter in 
London, Liverpool, and Bristol. Her 
Majesty’s Government feel that the best 
help they can give to this movement, 
independently of co-operation and as- 
sistance in smaller matters, will be to 
contribute in some way to the mainte- 
nance of the men of the Naval Volun- 
teers. I am not authorized by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to state the exact 
way in which he proposes to contribute 
to their maintenance; but he accepts 
the principle, and hopes to be able to 
make a statement next week as to how 
it may be applied. As to the supply of 
the materials, we hope that the patriot- 
ism of localities and of wealthy indivi- 
duals connected with societies will come 
to the aid of the country. With regard 
to the men, we hope that the patriotism 
which we know prevails so largely in all 
ranks in the country, and particularly in 
naval districts, will lead men to come 
forward and to serve as Naval Volun- 
teers, and we shall merely assist 
in the maintenance in some way to be 
afterwards disclosed. In the time of the 
great War from 1798 to 1810, the sea- 
faring population contributed 12,000 
men in England, headed by 92 cap- 
tains, and 12,000 men in Ireland, who 
formed the Sea Fencibles, and helped 
to make the country secure; and I am 
not without hope that the same spirit 
among the same population will render 
equal service in the future. But, after 
all, this is only part of a very great 
question—the naval position of this 
country. The nation is manifesting great 
anxiety as to its Fleet. It is asking 
whether the ships are numerous enough, 
strong enough, fast enough, well armed, 
and fitted with modern appliances, and 
whether our Navy could hold its own 
agairist all probable as well as pos- 
sible combinations. The nation is also 
asking whether the Navy will be strong 
enough to guard our fvod supplies in 
case of war, to guard our treasure ships. 
to protect our merchandise, to protect 
our Colonies, to keep our merchant ships 
from being driven under a foreign flag, 
and to preserve this Island absolutely 
intact from fear and danger. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government feel that these are 
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— the nation will have a right to 
emand an answer to before very long. 
We have pronounced no opinion on the 
subject ; but we feel that no question is 
so important at the present time as the 
state of our Navy, and no question re- 
quires more careful thought and more 
continuous investigation, and, at the 
same time investigation free from any- 
thing like undue alarm or panic.’ Her 
Majesty’s Government hope to be able 
before long, after careful examination, 
to satisfy the feelings of the nation on 
this subject. What the answer will be 
we know not. But we do feel one thing. 
Suppose we were able to say that our 
Navy is virtually, as of old, mistress of 
the sea, that our commercial ports are 
safe from all fear of attack, that our 
seaside towns are safe, that our Colonial 
towns are safe, through loeal energy 
and Government help, and that our coal- 
ing stations are safe—if we can say all 
this, the effect upon the prosperity of 
the country will be no slight matter. 
We believe that instead of having a 
warlike effect upon the nations of the 
world the effect would be exactly the 
contrary. We believe that if we can 
give the answer which we may be able 
to give, and which, at any rate, we ought 
to be able to give, we should promote 
the peace of the world more than we 
could in any other way. We believe 
that the effect upon our commerce would 
be seen at once in a resurrection of en- 
terprize and in the return of prosperity 
to labourand industry. Instability and 
uncertainty as to the future seriously 
interfere with the national prosperity ; 
stability and certainty give elasticity 
to our resources and the enterprize of 
our people. I hope and believe we shall 
be able to give that good acvount. We 
hope for the best, and if we do not find 
things as we hcpe we must do our best 
to set them right. The country will 
never forgive a Government who de- 
ceives them about our naval supremacy, 
and it will refuse no sacrifice that is ne- 
cessary to preserve that supremacy, and 
to preserve the flag, commerce, and soil 
of England from insult and from injury. 

Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH 
said, that the commercial communities 
would thoroughly appreciate the tone of 
the speech that the noble Earl had made 
on behalf of the Government. It was 
with no intention of throwing cold water 
on the scheme that he urged the Govern- 
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ment to look the difficulties full in the 
face, for there were grave difficulties to 
overcome. In the first place, there was 
the danger of friction between the War 
Office and the Admiralty, with both of 
which Departments the new force would 
have todo. It was necessary, therefore, 
to define clearly the relations which 
were to subsist in this matter between 
those two great authorities. Next, it 
it would be no easy matter to find and 
train a suitable body of men for the 
service. Neither seamen nor soldiers 
were wanted ; but men possessing what 
might be called amphibious qualifica- 
tions, and being, above all, good oars- 
men. It was important in forming this 
force not to trench unduly on the re- 
cruiting grounds of the Navy and En- 
gineers. A capitation grant would be 
absolutely necessary if the force was to 
be of real value. Naval officers, pro- 
bably lieutenants, would have to be 
placed in command at each port. Above 
all, it was essential that the scheme 
should form part of a great national 
policy of steady and persistent prepara- 
tion, with absolute freedom from panic. 
He further thought that the Government 
should find the means of instruction and 
the gun-boats. 

Tre Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he thought their Lordships must have 
heard with great satisfaction the an- 
nouncement by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Harrowby) of the determi- 
nation of Her Majesty’s Government to 
maintain the strengthof the Navy. He 
hoped, however, that their Lordships 
would, on this occasion, recollect. that 
this was not mainly a naval question at 
all. The noble Lords who had joined 
in this discussion omitted to explain that 
the main defence of our commercial hor- 
bours must be by guns. Not one of 
those who had addressed their Lord- 
ships had mentioned one of the most 
valuable Forces now existing in this 
country—namely, the Artillery Volun- 
teers. Those Volunteers when supplied 
with guns, which could be moved from 
place to place along the coast, would, in 
many cases, be able to render valuable 
assistance in the defence of our com- 
mercial ports and harbours. Their 
Lordships ought not to run away with 
the idea that torpedoes were going to 
be all powerful in the future. This was 
a matter of grave doubt, and, indeed, 
recent experiments were rather in the 
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opposite direction. Therefore, if we 
relied upon torpedo boats alone, we 
might be living in a fool’s paradise, and 
we might not be taking the right mea- 
sures for the defence of our commercial 
harbours. They were all agreed that 
our commercial harbours ought to he 
adequately defended by arrangements 
made beforehand. Circumstances had 
prevented him from carrying his own 
views with respect to the assistance 
the Navy could give by organizing 
and supporting local Volunteer Forces 
into effect; but he was ready to 
give his most cordial support to any 
steps which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might take in that direction. 
He understood that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment supported his noble Friend’s 
patriotic movement with the object of 
supplying, by local efforts, supplemented 
by general subscriptions, certain classes 
of torpedo boats and other craft. In 
the next place, he understood the noble 
Earl to say that, in some way or other, 
by capitation grants or otherwise, Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to 
give active aid to the Naval Volunteers at 
the different ports. He thought Her 
Majesty’s Government were perfectly 
right in coming to that decision. The 
number of men required to man the 
boats which would render assistance in 
the defence of these ports need not be 
very large; and he did not think the 
raising of this corps would act preju- 
dicially on any other movement of the 
kind. -In the opinion of naval officers, 
it would be possible to train seafaring 
men in the different ports in the manage- 
ment of that class of torpedo boats which 
would be used for the defence. The 
Reports received by the late Board of 
Admiralty of the public spirit and effi- 
ciency of the present Royal Naval Volun- 
teers had been most satisfactory ; and no 
one could be more glad than he was to 
hear that Her Majesty’s Government 
were going to give increased develop- 
ment to that important form of the 
Volunteer movement. In conclusion, he 
wished to impress upon the House that 
it was not, and could not, be considered 
at all to be the duty of the Government 
to use the Fleet for the protection of 
ports and harbours. It had been the 
policy of successive Boards of Admi- 
ralty, announced in that House and else- 
where, that Her Majesty’s Fleets must 
be used in attacking the enemy and the 
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enemy’s squadrons in all parts of the 
world. If that were the case, it was im- 
ible at the same time to tell off Her 
ajesty’s ships for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our ports. That protection must 
be provided by means of batteries, 
mines, and the new system of torpedo 
defence. He might state, in certain 
recent contingencies, the Admiralty had 
no serious apprehension of an attack on 
the commercial harbours of this coun- 
try; but there might be other contin- 
gencies in which more defences would 
be required. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS wished to 
express his thanks to his noble Friend 
for having brought this important sub- 
ject under the notice of the House. 
From what he could learn from the 
speeches which had been made from 
both sides of the House, he was under 
the impression that the late as well as 
the present Government were prepared 
to lend the movement moral but not ma- 
terial support. He wished to know whe- 
ther, supposing the localities provided 
the men and the batteries, the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to provide the 
necessary guns for the defence of the 
harbours? The old 40-pounder guns 
would be practically useless for that 
purpose, for, owing to the great improve- 
ments in artillery, they were only equal 
to the 12 and 16-pounders, and he 
trusted that a more efficient weapon 
would be provided. His only doubt was 
whether the Government had the neces- 
sary supply of guns fit for the purpose. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
thought the noble Earl was under a de- 
lusion as to the 40-pounders, which for 
various purposes were very suitable and 
good guns. However, he admitted that 
if these forts were to be armed with the 
old 4U-pounder guns the country would 
be relying on a broken reed. Much more 
formidable weapons than those would 
be required to efficiently defend the bat- 
teries, which ought to be armed with 
heavy, penetrating, and- long - range 
gurs. He agreed that everything should 
be done not merely to encourage that 
important body of men the Artillery 
Volunteers, but in the way of arrange- 
ments for the forts being manned by 
the force occasionally. Measures were 
being taken and had all but been com- 
pleted by the late Government to this 
end when they left Office. He attached 
the greatest possible importance to faci- 
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lities being given to make themselves 
well acquainted with military details, 
such as actual experience in the forts 
alone gave. The Engineer Volunteers 
likewise were a most valuable body of 
men, and opportunities should also be 
given them to become proficient in laying 
marine mines, for he believed that, as- 
sisted by a body of the Royal Engineers, 
they would play a most important part 
in home defences, particularly in the 
defence of the ports and commercial har- 
bours in time of war. 

Eart FORTESCUE wished to know 
whether the Government were in posses- 
sion of a sufficient number of heavy 
guns for these various purposes ? 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, LEASING 
PERPETUITY ACT, 1851. 


WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE, 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM, who had 
placed a Notice upon the Paper of his 
intention 

** To move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into and to report upon the tenure of lands held 
by grantees in perpetuity under Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and the Provost thereof in his 
corporate capacity, and on the working of the 
Trinity College, Dublin, Leasing and Perpe- 
tuity Act, 1851, with respect to the variation of 
rent and its effect on the value of the interests 
respectively of the College, the perpetuity 
grantees, and the occupying perpetuity tenants 
of the lands,” 
said, the Motion had been put down 
some time ago, and had been discussed, 
and ultimately adjourned for further in- 
formation on the subject. This was the 
first day on which, with the consent of 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, he had been able to bring the 
Motion on. He was now advised that 
there were practical difficulties in the 
way of the appointment of a Select 
Committee, owing to the late period of 
the Session and the reluctance of Peers 
to attend. Even if Peers did attend on 
a Committee it would be difficult for 
them to complete their work before the 
Prorogation. That being the case, he 
would not move the Motion, and would 
content himself with giving Notice that 
he would take the earliest opportunity 
of bringing it forward next Session. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzourne): My Lords, 
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in presenting to your Lordships the Bill 
which stands in my name, I think it 
right and convenient to make a short 
explanation of the circumstances under 
which it is my duty so to present it, and 
at the same time to give your Lordships 
some explanation of the provisions which 
are embodied in the Bill. It is obvious 
that there has been but a very short 
time indeed for Her Majesty’s present 
Government to consider how they would 
frame their scheme for the adoption of 
Parliament, and how to embody their 
proposals in the Bill. Under these cir- 
cumstances, although we had ample ma- 
terial in the shape of a vast number of 
suggestions, proposals, and schemes, 
circulated in the Press and embodied 
in other Bills, and although I myself 
have been treated in no niggard man- 
ner and in no ungenerous fashion with 
suggestions that teemed in by every 
post and in every variety of methods of 
communication, still we had to apply 
ourselves to this question in a spirit 
practical, generous, and just, and with 
an anxious desire to introduce a Bill 
short and workable, and which would 
present as few points of contention as 
possible. We have adopted, as the go- 
verning principle of the scheme, that it 
is voluntary, and that the landlord and 
tenant are left free to act according to their 
own discretion, and, on the examination 
of their own interests, to do as they 
think right. This question of the crea- 
tion of a peasant proprietary is no new 
one. It has been before Parliament for 
along time. It has engaged the best 
energies and enlisted the warmest sym- 
pathies of the most eminent men in 
Parliament and in the country; and, 
therefore, it comes now before your 
Lordships accredited with this great re- 
commendation—that it is a non-Party 
question; and I present it to your Lord- 
ships’ favourable consideration, not from 
any Party standpoint, but believing 
that I shall receive from all sides and 
sections of this House a fair considera- 
tion of the proposals embodied in the 
Bill. Your Lordships are so familiar 
with the history of the question that 
I should not be justified in entering 
into any lengthened recapitulation of 
it. The Land Act of 1870 contained 
the germs of this Bill in the clauses 
honourably known as the Bright Clauses, 
which sanctioned the advance of two- 
thirds of the purchase money. They 
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did not work so well as the proposer 
expected. I lay the blame on nobody, 
but in 11 years the Act only succeeded 
in calling into existence something like 
870 peasant proprietors. Then there 
was the Land Act of 1881, which applied 
itself to the question in a broader and 
more generous spirit, and it proposed 
to increase the advance from two-thirds 
to three-fourths. For a variety of rea- 
sons, with which I will not trouble the 
House, that Act has not, so far as the 
Purchase Clauses are concerned, been 
attended with that success which its 
framers, and those who watched its 
career, most earnestly desired. I shall 
not enter into many figures ; I will only 
give afew. Down to the present only 
733 peasant proprietors have under that 
Bill been called into existence, and the 
whole sum expended has been £238,000. 
In the long and anxious discussions 
which took place on the passing of that 
most important measure of 1881, on 
all sides of the House, these Purchase 
Clauses were looked upon with the most 
earnest desire that they should work 
well. It was the desire of the Govern- 
ment who passed the Bill; it was the 
earnest desire of Mr. Gladstone, ex- 
pressed in frequent speeches ; and I well 
remember that Lord Hartington, in a 
speech obviously delivered after much 
consideration, said the Purchase Clauses 
were really the end and object that must 
be aimed at in all such legislation, and 
the Tenure Clauses were only to supply a 
modus vivendi until the establishment of 
peasant proprietors. Well, these clauses 
have only worked in the modified way 
I have indicated. There is a block in 
the land market which everyone must 
regret—a block so complete that, until 
it 1s re-opened, it is in vain to look for 
any increase in Irish prosperity. All 
parties, therefore, recognize the neces- 
sity of opening the land market and 
causing something like a circulation in 
this great national industry. I will 
give your Lordships a few facts which 
are elementary to anyone who has the 
smallest knowledge of this subject. The 
Landed Estates Court used to sell at a 
rate of something like £1,500,000 
a-year. That was before the last five 
or six years. Now the average is, ex- 
clusive of urban properties, little, if at 
all, above £150,000. This is enough 
to indicate the position of landed pro- 
perty. I will now state the number of 
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estates which areunder the receivers, and 
subject to that expensive and costly ma- 
chinery. In 1878 the number of re- 
ceivers in Ireland was 437 ; in 1880 the 
number was 565; in 1882 the figure 
reached 816; and in 1884 it reached the 
great total of 1,081. These estates are 
administered under these receivers owing 
to circumstances and under conditions 
which might call for examination if 
there was time to go into them; but 
I may say that they are administered at 
a vast and regrettable expense. The 
attention of Parliament has been called 
to the urgency of these topics on nume- 
rous occasions. In 1882 a Committee 
of your Lordships’ House reported 
on the question, and that Report is 
familiar reading. It contained many 
practical proposals; but I shall only 
trouble your Lordships with one ex- 
tract. The Report declares that— 


“There is a concurrence of testimony that 
no scheme for converting tenants into proprie- 
tors which requires tenants to pay down a por- 
tion of the purchase money, or to pay a yearly 
instalment of it greater than the rent, is likely 
to be successful.”’ 

That was the Report of 1882, which has 
since acquired greater significance and 
obtained the acceptance of everyone 
who wishes to see this matter settled. 
That Report was presented to your 
Lordships in April, 1882. In the month 
following the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) stated in this House on two 
occasions that the matter of the revi- 
sion of the Purchase Clauses of the 
Land Act was under the consideration 
of the Government. The matter sub- 
stantially rested there until June, 1883, 
when Lord George Hamilton, in an im- 
yes debate, which was joined in by 

r. Gladstone and Mr. Trevelyan, then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, carried the 
following Motion unanimously, without 
dissent from any section of Parliament— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
early revision of the Purchase Clauses of the 
Irish Land Act of 1881 is necessary in order to 
give effect to the intentions of Parliament con- 
tained therein.’’ 

In redemption of that, Mr. Trévelyan, 
in May, 1884, presented a Bill to the 
House of Commons in an important, 
able, and most interesting speech. My 
Lords, that Bill, the details of which I 
have examined most minutely, has been 
of great advantage in the framing of 
the present Bill since the present Go- 
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vernment came into Office. Speaking 
roughly and broadly, that Bill proposed 
to give an increase on the previous ad- 
vance made under the Land Act of 1881 
to those who were willing to borrow only 
' three-fourths—that is, that to those who 
were willing to work under the Act of 
1881 it gave the money at a lower rate 
of interest, and gave a longer number 
x years in which to repay it. A greater 

hange, and that on which attention, 
because of its importance, was neces- 
sarily concentrated, was the change for 
the first time presented to Parliament in 
actual legislation—although it had been 
dealt with in a former most important 
proposal in the Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House—the proposal was that 
we should advance the whole of the 
purchase money to the tenant to enable 
him to purchase his holding. Ob- 
viously the proposal attracted a vast 
amount of attention. To guard the 
nation against any loss, a most legiti- 
mate and laudable object, that proposal 
was accompanied with a proposal to 
have a local guarantee. I makenocharge 
whatever as to the prudence or impru- 
dence of that ; and, until it wassubmitted 
to criticism, it could not be ascertained 
how such a proposal would work. Opi- 
nionsat first were dividedupon it. When, 
however, submitted to the test of public 
criticism, it was found that the attempt to 
safeguard the advance of the whole of the 
purchase money byrequiringa guarantee 
was a proposal which had no chance of 
acceptance. Therefore, it may be boldly 
and broadly stated that the fact that the 
whole of the purchase money was to be 
so advanced was destructive of that Bill, 
and prevented it from going any further. 
That is the conclusion to which a full exa- 
mination leads, though I make no charge 
with reference toit. The only other pro- 
vision of the Bill to which I need refer 
was that to advance £20,060,000 for the 
purpose ofthe Purchase Clauses, provided 
that no more than £5,000,000 should 
be expended in one year. Asa matter 
of fact, that Bill was not proceeded with. 
I myself endeavoured, at the close of 
the Session, to get a part of it proceeded 
with; but I cannot blame the late Go- 
vernment for not proceeding with it at 
thattime. There were many difficulties 
in their way, and they were naturally 
not desirous of proceeding with certain 
clauses, but of leaving the question to 
be dealt with in a more complete form. 
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Your Lordships do not wish to be re- 
minded of the way in which the question 
has been brought before the House of 
Commons this Session. The question 
was againand again brought before that 
House ; and aftera slight appearance of 
uncertainty as to what would be the 
ultimate decision to be arrived at, it 
was announced by Mr. Gladstone shortly 
before the change of Government that 
he intended to present a Bill in the 
House of Commons which, I think, he 
indicated, would, at all events, have the 
merit of shortness, and which he hoped 
would be workable and bring about a 
settlement of the question. It was in 
that state of facts that the present Go- 
vernment devoted themselves to the 
consideration of the question. Your 
Lordships will, I hope, bear in mind the 
necessary difficulties of dealing with a 
vast and complicated question in a short 
period of time, and the earnest efforts 
that have to be made to reach the quali- 
fications which I laid down at the out- 
set of my remarks—that of producing a 
measure that would be short, that, so far 
as we could judge, would be workable, 
and would, so far as might be possible, 
avoid contentious matter. The proposals 
embodied in this Bill are proposals which, 
I trust, will commend themselves to the 
favourable reception of your Lordships. 
As far as the proposals of the Land 
Act of 1881 are concerned, that of ad- 
vancing three-fourths of the purchase 
money, arrangements are made in the 
Bill by which those who desire only to 
avail themselves of advances to that 
extent are at liberty to do so. But in 
the same spirit in which the late Go- 
vernment, by Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, pro- 
posed to give more generous encou- 
ragement, so we have given more gene- 
rous encouragement to those who de- 
sired to take this limited advance. It 
is proposed to make advances to those 
tenants at the rate of 4 per cent, pay- 
able in a period of 49 years. Of course, 
Ionly refer to these matters for the con- 
venience of exposition, for, as your 
Lordships are aware, the financial as- 
pects of this Bill will have no validity 
until voted in the other House of Par- 
liament. Applying ourselves to the 
other most important branch of this 
question, which was attempted to be 
grappled with completely in the Bill of 
last year—the conditions under which 
it would be reasonable and practicable 
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to advance the whole purchase money 
to intending tenants—we adopt that pro- 
posal, that the State will advance the 
whole of the purchase money to the in- 
tending purchasers, on conditions which 
we believe will be just and generous 
to them, and will not expose the 
State to any risk of loss. Of course, 
from the exposition I have made 
of the Bill of last year, your Lord- 
ships will anticipate that we have not 
again presented the Guarantee Clause, 
but we have found a substitute, which I 
earnestly hope your Lordships will ap- 
prove. We provide that one-fifth of the 
purchase money shall be retained at 
moderate interest in the hands of the 
Land Commission until the tenant, by 
equivalent payments, has paid off a sum 
equal to the amount soretained. That, 
I believe, will be an improvement and a 
sufficient protection to the State. It is 
more workable, more simple, more im- 
mediately available than any system of 
guarantee. We also supplement it by 
another provision, although I do not 
think the provision will ever really be 
required to be called in question. Your 
Lordships are aware that there is such a 
thing as the Irish Church surplus, and 
your Lordships may know that there is 
some of it left. We propose to avail 
ourselves in a clause which has been 
most carefully prepared of what remains 
of the Irish Church surplus, subject to 
all existing charges, in order to save the 
State from any ultimate possibility of 
loss. The Irish Church surplus will 
not be touched until the methods pro- 
vided for the sale of holdings has been 
carried out, and until after the forfeiture 
of the one-fifth of the purchase money 
which I have indicated it is intended to 
retain as a safeguard to the State. 
Those are the general features of the 
advances, and those are the pecuniary 
aspects of the Bill. Of course, there is 
another matter of grave importance and 
deep interest, as to which I know there 
are differences of opinion even among 
those on this side of the House; and 
that is as to the tribunal to be entrusted 
with the working of these important 
functions. There are three courses open 
to the Government. We could have a 
new body if we pleased ; we could call 
into existence new Commissioners and 
new machinery; but one must be of a 
very sanguine disposition and a very 
bold statesman to think that when 
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within measurable distance of the end 
of the Session Parliament can be ex- 
pected to regard such a matter as non- 
contentious, or who can expect officers 
and staff to be provided and got into 
working order within a reasonable time. 
The exigencies and necessity of the 
position—the reality of facts —prevented 
us from giving any favourable considera- 
tion to that proposal. Ido not myself 
regard it as within the limits of prac- 
tical consideration. Then there remains 
the Landed Estates Court. There are 
many of my friends in both Houses of 
Parliament and in Ireland who would 
be most favourable to this jurisdiction 
being attached to the Landed Estates 
Court; but again I have to consider the 

ractical aspects of this question. This 
jurisdiction has been, after much con- 
sideration, vested by the late Govern- 
ment in the Land Commission; and if 
you now were to take it from them and 
shift it back to the Landed Estates 
Court, in the present state of that Court 
it would be to subject the Bill to further 
criticism, to further lengthy examina- 
tion, and obviously to serious contention. 
Therefore, the Government have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, that it 
was wiser and more prudent to leave it 
where it was at present—namely, vested 
in the Land Commission Court, and to 
apply ourselves, as much as possible, to 
supplement and assist that Court in the 
new administration with which wo are 
about to enerate it. That we have done, 
and we have done so ina way which 
your Lordships, I trust, will not think 
paltry or petty. The Bill makes pro- 
vision for the appointment of two ad- 
ditional Land Commissioners, who shall 
hold office for three years, not at the 
same salary as the other Land Com- 
missioners, who receive a salary of 
£3,000 a-year, but at a salary of 
£2,000 a-year, at which we hope we 
shall be able to secure the services of 
gentlemen of energy, of capacity, of re- 
source, and of loyal intentions to carry 
out the objects of the Bill. Power will 
be taken in the Bill for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland by his order to 
vest in those additional, or such of the 
Land Commissioners as he may think 
proper, the special working of the special 
work of this Bill. That is a matter to 
which I myself look as a very important 
element in the successful working of this 
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measure. There is another portion of the 
Bill, for which I am largely indebted 
for the suggestion and drafting to the 
Bill of the late Government, to which I 
have already referred. Among the mat- 
ters most to be desired in reference to 
any system for the improvement of land 
purchase in Ireland is to encourage the 
application of the working of these pro- 
visions by having some short and simple 
method of conveyancing and legal ma- 
chinery. Tenants are discouraged by 
dread of an indefinite bill of costs; they 
do not like solicitors, and, if I may say 
so, they have a suspicion of barristers. 
They would like some short and simple 
method of land transfer, which those 
who run may read. Power is, therefore, 
taken to enable the Land Commissioners, 
after due inquiry, to pronounce vesting 
orders. The Land Commission will in- 
vestigate titles at their expense, and will 
make vesting orders which will not cost 
the tenant time or trouble. To assist 
the Land Commission in that important 
work power has been taken to transfer 
some of the able and capable officials of 
the Landed Estates Court, safeguarding 
their position by saying that it shall 
only be done by their own consent, at 
such increased salary as may be sanc- 
tioned bythe Treasury. To this provi- 
sion I shall look for the smooth and 
efficient working of the Conveyancing 
Clauses of this Bill. Power is also taken 
of appointing counsel and _ solicitors, 
examiners, and other officials of that 
kind, who can aid or assist the Commis- 
sioners or such other persons as may be 
assigned to discharge this duty. There 
are other provisions of the conveyancing 
part of the Bill with which I will not 
trouble your Lordships, not because they 
are unimportant—they are to my mind 
extremely important—but because I do 
not think I should be justified in tres- 
passing upon your Lordships by going 
into such technical matters. There are 
other provisions of the Bill which I do 
not go into now, not because they are 
not important, for they are of extreme 
importance, but because I do not think 
that I should be justified in trespassing 
any longer upon the time of your Lord- 
ships. . [ have confined myself to bring- 
ing before your Lordships as shortly as 
I could the salient points and principles 
of the Bill, which 1 hope may pass into 
law with the sanction of your Lordships. 
If I may do so without presumption upon 
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the first occasion on which I have spoken 
in this House, I would earnestly and 
most gravely urge upon your Lordships 
the great question of time in reference 
to this matter. I have endeavoured to 
take steps to have this Bill circulated 
among your Lordships to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I hope that your Lordships may 
assent to its being put down for second 
reading on the earliest possible date. My 
Lords, there are many ways of killing a 
Bill. It may be killed by too much 
kindness, or it may be killed by too 
much unkindness. There may be those 
in this House who have formed schemes 
of their own ; and it may be that I have 
not been able to meet the plans and 
schemes of all those whose abilities I 
thoroughly recognize ; but if they find 
that those plans which they most re- 
garded have no place in my Bill, and 
that it is not as perfect as they would 
have liked, let them criticize me to their 
heart’s content, but let them spare the 
Bill. If they think that it is a fair and 
reasonable effort to accomplish a great 
object in a reasonable and—as far as 
may be—non-contentious manner, I hope 
that they will permit the Bill to pass 
through this House. With these re- 
marks, I have now the honour to pre- 
sent the Bill to your Lordships, and I 
hope that your Lordships will now con- 
sent to its being read a first time. 


Bill to provide greater facilities for 
the sale of land to occupying tenants in 
Ireland — Presented (The Lord Asu- 
BOURNE). 


Eant SPENCER: My Lords, I shall 
not trouble your Lordships at any great 
length ; but I cannot refrain from say- 
ing one or two words with reference to 
the speech we have just heard. First of 
all, 1 hope that my noble and learned 
Friend who introduced this Bill will 
allow me to congratulate him upon his 
first appearance in this House, and to 
express to him how gratified Members 
of this House on both sides are to see 
him a Member of this House. Notonly 
will this House have the addition of a 
very capable statesman on that Front 
Bench, but on this side we shall also 
have in him, not only an able, but one 
of the fairest opponents that statesmen 
and politicians have ever had in Eng- 
land. This subject is one which I have 
had to study minutely during the last 
two or three years, I have not had 
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the advantage of the legal learning of 
my noble Friend; but I have studied 
it with the assistance of many able men, 
and I know that nothing could have 
been more concise and clear than the 
explanation which my noble and learned 
Friend made, not only of the history of 
this question, but also of the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I donot 
think that it would be right for me to 
go into any detail now; but I may say 
that I think it is of the utmost import- 
ance that, if possible, this question of 
land purchase in Ireland should be 
settled as soon as possible, and that the 
block in the land market should be re- 
moved, which is at present so serious a 
matter, not only to landlords, but to all 
interests connected with the land in 
Ireland. The Purchase Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1881 were of the utmost 
importance, and I quite agree with the 
noble and learned Lord who has intro- 
duced this measure that there has not 
been that number of purchases which it 
was hoped would be the case. I hope 
that the scheme embodied in the present 
Bill will be more successful. The noble 
and learned Lord has asked that this 
measure should receive just and reason- 
able consideration, and I can assure him 
that it will certainly receive such con- 
sideration, so far as the first. Opposition 
Bench is concerned. There are very 
important matters connected with it, 
not only with regard to the advances to 
be made by the State, but also as to the 
bodies who are to deal with those clauses, 
which will have to be carefully consi- 
dered when the Bill is before us. I agree 
with the noble and learned Lord that the 
safety of this Bill and the hope that it 
will be satisfactorily carried out depends 
upon having a satisfactory body to work 
it.’ Unless that body are loyal and 
anxious, and have time at their disposal 
to work the measure thoroughly, I fear 
there will be another failure like that 
which has attended previous legislation 
on this question. I will not at present 
say anything more, except that I look 
forward with great interest to seeing the 
clauses of the Bill, and that under the 
particular circumstances of the Session 
that we shall not offer any opposition to 
the Bill being read a second time upon 
an early occasion. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he had 
listened to the statement of the noble 
and learned Lord with great interest, and 
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he could assure him that it had realized 
his expectations. The subject was most 
difficult and complicated, and the noble 
and learned Lord deserved credit for 
having, thus early in his official career, 
tried to grapple with it. The details of 
the Bill would, no doubt, have to be care- 
fully considered ; but as to the principle of 
the Bill he thought there would be very 
little difference of opinion. He could 
only say that the Bill would be criticized 
by those on that side of the House in no 
spirit of hostility, but in one of friendly 
sympathy, with a view of passing it, if 
practicable, into law. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked if 
the purchase money to be advanced 
would be unlimited ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or TRE- 
LAND: The limit of this Bill is 
£5,000,000, and the additional Land 
Commissioners are appointed for three 
years. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: How 
much can be advanced in one year? 

Tus LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: It is simply provided that the 
money to be advanced under this mea- 
sure should be limited to £5,000,000. 
It may all be advanced in one year. 

Tne Eart or CAMPERDOWN : How 
much of the Church surplus is available 
as a security ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I believe it is about £750,000. 


Bill read 1*. (No. 184.) 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 65.) 


REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Repespate) said, he must 
repeat the protest he had formally made 
against the way this Bill had been re- 
vived as a public measure after having 
been defeated as a Private Bill. The 
House, he maintained, would do great 
injustice to the opponents of the Bill by 
allowing it to pass. If their Lordships 

- did their duty, they would refuse to pass 
this Bill, and support the decision of 
their own Committee. 

Eart SPENCER said, he regretted 
that the mode of proceeding with this 
Bill had not been brought before him 
earlier, as it certainly ought to have 
been. As to the injustice which it was 
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alleged would be done to the opponents 
of the Bill, he must say that he very 
much regretted the inconvenience to 
which they had been put in coming to 
London ; but if they rejected the Bill, a 
much greater injustice would be done to 
the promoters of the Bill, who, before 
coming to London, had been at the 
trouble and expense of having an in- 
quiry in Ireland. He did not intend to 
withdraw the Bill, and he hoped their 
Lordships would not reverse the deci- 
sion at which they had already arrived. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
said, the Bill had been inquired into 
and reported against by a Committee 
of their Lordships’ House ; and if they 
were not guided by that Report no con- 
fidence could be felt in future in the de- 
cisions of their Committees. He felt so 
strongly on the point that he begged to 
give Notice that on the third reading he 
would move the rejection of this Bill. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, a 
great injustice had apparently been done 
both to the opponents and the promoters. 
He hoped that some definite rule would 
be laid down to prevent such misunder- 
standing in future. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he could not help feeling that it was very 
unfortunate that an Act of Parliament 
under which this misunderstanding had 
arisen had been read in a different sense 
from what they were now told was the 
right one. It seemed to him that they 
had simply a choice of injustice—injus- 
tice to the promoters, or injustice to the 
opponents of the Bill; but he thought 
that, in all the circumstances, the least 
injustice would be done by allowing the 
Bill to proceed. He found some con- 
solation in the fact that the Select Com- 
mittee’s reason for replacing the Bill 
was not so much that the proposed line 
was a bad one, as that it was not likely 
to pay—a consideration that he thought 
weighed a good deal too much with their 
Committees. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


House adjourned at Eight o'clock, till 
onday next, Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 17th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer — Report — 
School Board Elections (Voting) [No. 275]. 
Pvstic Brrts—Committee— Report — Summary 

Jurisdiction (Term of Imprisonment) [180- 
236]; Artillery and Rifle Ranges * (217). 
Committee — Report — Third Reading — Bank- 
ruptcy (Office Accommodation) * [2145], and 
passed. 
Considered as amended—National Debt * [172]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


————@ 


RATHMINES AND RATHGAR TOWN- 
SHIP BILL [Lords]. 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. HEALY said, it appeared now, 
from the fact of the Bill being again 
on the Paper, that the promoters were 
not going to drop the Bill, notwithstand- 
ing the terrible fate with which it was 
threatened, if the Amendments of the 
right hon. Baronet (SirCharles W.Dilke) 
were accepted. He (Mr. Healy) pre- 
sumed that their tactics would be to 
attempt, in the House of Lords, to put 
back the Bill to the shape in which it 
originally stood, striking out the Com- 
mons’ Amendments. If that were at- 
tempted, if it were sought to do what 
was done last night with the Municipal 
Privileges Bill, then the House had 
need to be much more watchful than it 
was on the previous night, when, through 
the absence of hon. Members, a majority 
for the Lords’ Amendments was secured. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 





QUESTIONS. 


———_0— 


NATIONAL EDUCATION—A ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, con- 
sidering the great importance of secur- 
ing an efficient system of National 
Education, at at the same time of pre- 
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venting as far as possible an undue 
pressure upon the ratepayers, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will recommend the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the working of the Elemen- 
tary Education Acts, with a view to 
consider whether any and what im- 
provements can be suggested ? 

TuzCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnar, Hicxs-Bracn): I 
agree with my hon. Friend that it is 
of great importance to secure an efficient 
system of national education, and as far 
as possible to prevent pressure on the 
ratepayers. I hope we shall be able to 
do something to effect both those objects 
without a Royal Commission. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PROMOTION. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that there were three 
cadets appointed in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, in June last, to fill vacan- 
cies which occurred since the promise of 
the late Chief Secretary, made in April 
last, to the effect that, as soon as vacan- 
cies occurred, there would be three 
head constables promoted district in- 
spectors; whether these appointments 
bring the number of cadets up to 42 
since any head constable received pro- 
motion; and, whether the head con- 
stables may consider the position of dis- 
trict inspector closed against them ; and, 
if not, will this serious inequality be 
removed by promoting a sufficient num- 
ber to fill the first vacancies which will 
oceur ; and, if so, will they be qualified 
men from the seniority list, as was 
always the case, except the last time in 
1882, when several juniors were pro- 
moted over their seniors ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Hart Dyke): The 
three cadets referred to are the officers’ 
sons who were stated in my Prede- 
cessor’s answer to the hon. Member’s 
Question of the 20th of April last to 
have then passed the examination, and 
they make the total 39, not 42, since 
any head constable was promoted. The 
Inspector General informs me that, al- 
though, if the due proportions were 
strictly adhered to, those three cadets 
would have first claim to vacancies, yet 
for the general good of the service it is 
his intention to recommend a head con- 
stable for the next vacancy. The head 
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constable to be promoted will be the 
man who is found to be best qualified, 
seniority being given its due weight. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
EXPLOSIVES ACTS—APPOINTMENT 
OF INSPECTORS. 

Mr. P. J. POWER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will recommend that the 
duties of inspectors under the Explo- 
sives Act be performed by the members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witi1am Harr Dyxe): In- 
spectors under the Explosives Act are 
appointed by local authority, who have 
been informed by Government that it is 
open to them, if they choose, to select 
members of the Constabulary for the 
post. I do not see that the Government 
could go further than this; but I should 
point out that the Explosives Act is ad- 
ministered by the Home Department, 
and that Questions respecting it should 
properly be addressed to my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State. 


GENERAL GORDON. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
To lay upon the Table Copies of the 
Telegrams and other communications 
sent to General Gordon at Khartoum, 
from England, Egypt, or elsewhere, 
from 12th March 1884 to his death? 
He desired to add that it was in conse- 
quence of a note appended by the 
editor of the journals of the late Gene- 
ral Gordon, who desired that those 
documents should be produced for the 
better elucidation of the journals, that 
he asked the Question. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke): I have seen the note to which 
my right hon. and gallant Friend al- 
ludes. Nearly all the communications 
on this subject which have reached the 
Foreign Office have already been pre- 
sented to Parliament. They will, how- 
ever, be examined again, with the view 
to ascertaining whether, with advantage 
to the Public Service, any which have 
been omitted can be produced. 


NAVY—RANK OF CHIEF ENGINEERS. 

Mr, STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If the 
promised concession to Chief Engineers 


Sir William Hart Dyke 
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of the Navy, enabling them to rank with 
Lieutenants, has been sufficiently con- 
sidered to be announced ? 

Taz SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rrronte), in reply, said, he 
thought the hon. Member was mistaken 
in speaking of promised concessions, 
He certainly made no promise of any 
concessions, nor did he find any record 
of such a promise by the late Govern- 
ment. All that was promised was an in- 
vestigation. That investigation was 
taking place, and the result he would 
communicate as early as possible. 


RAILWAY COMMISSION—DIFFEREN.- 
TIAL RATES ON ENGLISH AS AGAINST 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Mr. ATKINSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will cause 
the fact that the produce of Foreign 
farms is earried by English Railway 
Companies, having monopolies, at less 
rates per ton per mile than the produce 
of English farms, to be referred to the 
Royal Commission to be appointed to 
inquire into the causes of agricultural 
depression ; or, failing such reference, 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he will cause a case on the 
subject of such undue preference to be 
stated for consideration by the Railway 
Commissioners ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicks-Begacu): I 
think the subject of the hon. Member’s 
Question is hardly one that will come 
within the scope of the proposed Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade 
and Industry, except, possibly, inciden- 
tally ; and I am informed by my noble 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade that he cannot cause a case on the 
subject referred to to be stated for con- 
sideration by the Railway Commissioners. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—BLOCK 
IN THE APPEAL COURT. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in order to clear 
away the block of appeals to be heard 
before the Irish Land Commissioners, it 
is the intention of the Commissioners to 
send cases back to be reheard by Sub- 
Commissioners, as they have power to 
do, according to the opinion expressed 
by the Chief Baron in the cases of 
‘‘ Kieran v. Caruth,”’ and ‘‘ Lewis and 
others v, Lord Darnley,” reported in 
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Irish Law Times Reports of 10th Janu- 
ary 1885? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittiam Harr Dyxe): Iam 
advised thatthe Chief Baron, although he 
stated that the Land Commissioners had 

wer to send cases back to be reheard 
- Sub-Commissioners, did not convey 
that such a course should be adopted 
save in very exceptional circumstances. 
The matter is one in which the Land 
Commission must exercise judicial dis- 
cretion according to the facts of the 
particular cases that come before them. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in view of the substantial in- 
crease this year in the amount of the 
Vote for Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools (Ireland), the Government will 
now accede to the application made 
some time ago by the Most Rev. Dr. 
M‘Cormack, Catholic Bishop of Achony, 
to obtain a certificate for an Industrial 
School for girls at Ballaghaderreen, 
county Mayo, to be conducted under his 
superintendence ; and, whether the Go- 
vernment, in considering this matter, 
will have regard to the circumstance 
that there is only one school of the kind 
in the province of Connaught ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witituam Hart Dyke): The 
increase in the Estimates for the current 
year is intended to meet cases in which 
increased certificates have already been 
granted, and no provision has been 
made for the school to which the hon. 
Member refers. I should point out that 
the hon. Member is under a mistake as 
to the number of industrial schools in 
the Province of Connaught, there being 
10 for girls, and one for boys. 

Mr. SEXTON: In considering this 
matter will the right hon. Baronet bear 
in mind that the number of children in 
the other schools is in excess of their 
certificates ? 


THE “PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH OF IRELAND.” 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Can he 
state the result of the correspondence 
between his official predecessor and 
Dublin Castle as to the title to be given 
to the Disestablished Church in Ireland ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross): The title which was 
settled by my Predecessor, after con- 
sultation with Lord Spencer was the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland. 


THE BANKRUPTCY COURT (IRELAND) 
—INSUFFICENCY OF STAFF. 

Mr. FINDLATER asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If he 
has seen the observations made by the 
Honourable Judge Miller, while pre- 
siding in the Irish Court of Bankruptcy 
on the 5th June, with regard to the de- 
lay of business, by reason of the official 
staff, as at present constituted, being in- 
sufficient to discharge the duties of the 
offices attached to the Court; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the consequent 
inconvenience and loss to suitors and the 
public arising from such a state of 
things, the Treasury are prepared to 
sanction the appointment of an addi- - 
tional clerk, as recommended by the 
Judges of the Court. 

Toe SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Horranp): My at- 
tention has been called to a report of 
certain statements alleged to have been 
made by this Judge, and a full and 
correct statement of the facts has been 
placed before me. The work of this 
Office having decreased about 40 per cent 
since its staff was last fixed, the Trea- 
sury have insisted on the very moderate 
reduction of two clerks in a staff of 14. 
The delay referred to by the Judge arose 
from the temporary absence of one of 
the staff through sickness, and in order 
to meet it the choice of two alternatives 
was offered to the Bankruptcy Judges, 
after full local inquiry, neither of which 
they saw fit to accept. The clerk has, I 
believed, now returned to his duties, and 
it is not expected that there will be any 
more delays. In these circumstances the 
Treasury are not prepared to sanction 
the appointment of an additional clerk. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—DISFRANCHISEMENT OF 
THE CARRICKFERGUS FREEMEN. 

Mr. SINCLAIR asked Mr. Attorney 

General for Ireland, If the freemen of 

the county of the town of Carrickfergus, 

which is now disfranchised, are entitled 
to be placed on the list of voters in East 

Antrim (the division of the county of 

Antrim in which Carrickfergus is situ- 
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ated), or if the action of the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Bill is to disfranchise such 
freemen ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): The bo- 
rough of Carrickfergus having been 
disfranchised, the freeman franchise of 
the borough is no longer in existence, 
and the freemen, as such, are not entitled 
to be placed on the list of voters in East 
Antrim. 


LAW AND POLICE—POLICE CON- 
STABLE DAVIS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he will consider the claim of 
Police Constable Owen Davis to official 
recognition on account of the intelli- 
gence and courage he displayed in at- 
tacking armed burglars upon a house in 
Kensington Park Gardens; and, whe- 
ther he wili call the attention of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police to the de- 
sirability of the police having keys of 
such large gardens as that, one and 
a-half acres in extent, through which 
the burglars escaped, an escape which 
would have been impossible if Davis, 
before mounting the ladder, had placed 
another policeman in the garden ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross): With reference to 
the first paragraph of the Question, I 
have to say that the Commissioners of 
Police have fully considered the claims 
of Police Constable Owen Davis to re- 
cognition, as they invariably do in all 
such cases. The subject of the second 
part of the Question was very carefully 
considered by the Secretary of State in 
1882, and instructions were then given 
to the police that they were not to patrol 
private grounds without special autho- 
rity, because such patrolling took the 
police away from the ground on which 
their presence was primarily required, and 
was likely to lead to many irregularities. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, in whose 
name the following Question stood upon 
the Paper :— 

** To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether he is aware that medical 
relief is in a large number, if not in the ma- 
jority, of cases given without an order from 
the relieving officer, and without the applica- 
tion, and often without the knowledge of the 
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head of the family, and that orders are made 
out after the relief is given, or are not made 
out at all, the voters being thus illegally made 
paupers; and, whether he will immediately 
issue instructions to the overseers directing 
them to include in the present voting lists all 
those who have not applied for or received 
orders from the relieving officer prior to the 
receipt of such relief ?’’ 

said, that as the right hon. Gentleman 
had promised to introduce a clause into 
his Bill to meet the cases contemplated 
in the Question, it was not necessary 
that he should put it. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, he would do his best, 
as he had told the hon. Member both 
in debate and in answer to a Question, 
to insert a clause into the Bill which 
would, as far as was practicable, put 
the voters described in the Question 
in exactly the same position as other 
voters who had not received medical re- 
lief. He hoped the clause would be in 
the hands of hon. Members to-morrow. 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENT—THE LOAN OF £9,000,000. 


Mr. RUSTON asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he can inform the House why the Agree- 
ment between the Great Powers of 
Europe for the purpose of guaranteeing 
a loan of nine millions sterling has 
not yet been completed ; which of the 
Powers have at the present date failed 
to ratify the Agreement; what is the 
cause of the delay in obtaining such 
ratification; is it the fact that very 
grave inconvenience is caused to the 
Egyptian Treasury, and much suffering 
to those entitled to receive the Alexan- 
drian indemnities in consequence of the 
non-completion of the said Agreement ; 
and, will he use his best endeavours to 
secure the early completion of the 
Agreement in order that the loan con- 
templated by it may be obtained. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ron FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke): The best endeavours of Her 
Majesty’s Government are being directed 
to procure the early issue of the loan; 
but I do not think it would be desirable 
to enter into details with respect to 
pending negotiations. 


JAPAN—MR. HARTLEY. 
Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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If Her Majesty’s Government will use 
their best endeavours to obtain compen- | 
sation for Mr. Hartley from the Japa-| 
nese Government before the new Treaties 
are signed, for the losses he has ‘sus- 
tained through their illegal interference 
with import of lawful merchandise into 
Japan, after payment of Import Duties, 
in 1873, 1874, 1877, 1878, and 1879 ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke): I beg leave to refer the hon. 
Member to the replies returned to his 
Question on the subject by my Prede- 
cessor on the 22nd of February and 27th 
of March of last year. It has been fre- | 


i 


quently brought to the notice of Her) 
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LAW AND POLICE—PUNISHMENT OF 
BURGLARS—FLOGGING. 


Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been called 
to the brutal outrage by an armed 
burglar on a police constable at Notting 
Hill; whether it is the case that flogging 
has had a most beneficial effect in re- 
ducing garotting and other crimes of 
violence; and, if he will facilitate the 
introduction of a short Bill awarding the 
punishment of flogging to burglars 
caught in possession of or using deadly 
weapons ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 








Majesty’s Government, both when Lord | ruz HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Salisbury was last Foreign Secretary and | Assurzron Cross): I have already stated 
during Lord Granville’s tenure of Office, | that it might be desirable that some Bill 
and Lord Salisbury sees no reason to/of this kind should become law, but 
change the decision already arrived at—/ that, as it would involve contentious 
that Mr. Hartley’s complaints are not} matter, it could not be passed this Ses- 
suchas to justify diplomatic interference. | sion. 

Smrk FREDERICK MILNER asked 
PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — ACCESS | whether it was true that this constable’s 

TO THIS HOUSE—MR. JENKINSON. | truncheon broke in pieces, and that he 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of | was without a whistle, which would 

State for the Home Department, Under’ have been of great use to him? 
what circumstances is Mr. Jenkinson! Tux SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
allowed unescorted to pass through the! R. Assueron Cross) was understood to 
lobbies and private corridors of this! reply in the affirmative. 
House to which members of the Press | Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked 
and the public are denied admission ;;| whether it was not the fact that a late 
and, will the Government give an as-} Home Secretary had stated in the House 
surance that no members of the Police | that the cessation of garrotting was not 
Force out of uniform will be allowed to attributable to the Flogging Act, and 
enter on those portions of the House set | that garrotting had almost ceased before 
apart for Members ? | the punishment was introduced ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE FOR | Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R.| R. Assweron Cross): I am afraid that 
AssHeToN Cross): By one of the last| I cannot recall everything that previous 
Regulations which were issued with) Secretaries of State have said in this 
regard to persons within the walls of; House. 
the House, the Members’ Lobbies are | 
strictly restricted to Peers and Members! , 
of Parliament with such list of perma-| 74" PARKS (METROPOLIS)—VICTORIA 
nent officials, secretaries, and others as/ PARK CRICKET GROUND. 
the Speaker may see fit to include on| Mr. BRYCE asked the First Commis- 
that list. Members of the Metropolitan sioner of Works, Whether his attention 
Police Foree are bound to be in the has been called to the condition of the 
House for the safety of Members, and | cricket match ground in Victoria Park, 
they are in the same position as the! which is alleged by many of the mem- 
other officials. | bers of the East London Cricket Clubs 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. | who are accustomed to play there to be 
Gentleman state what is the precise posi- | far from satisfactory ; and, whether he 
tion which Mr. Jenkinson occupies at’ will direct inquiries to be made as to the 
this moment ? | state of the ground ; and, in the event 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir of its being found to be out of order, 
R. Assneron Cross): He is one of my _ will give directions to improve it before 
officials at the Home Office, | next cricket season ? 
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Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or, 


WORKS (Mr. Piunxer): There are 
16 separate cricket grounds in Victoria 
Park set apart for matches; but there 
is an average of 54 applications every 
week on the part of various clubs to 
ballot for the use of them. The House 
will easily understand that the wear 
and tear of these grounds in conse- 
quence of such uninterrupted play is| 
very severe, and I fear that it is impos- 
sible to keep a ground so constantly 
used in very perfect condition. I have 
been inquiring into the subject ; and I 
can assure the hon. Member that we will 
do the best we can to get these cricket 
grounds into good order for the enjoy- 
ment of the people before next season. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. JAMES.STUART asked, Whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill and the Medi- 
cal Relief Disqualification Removal Bill 
were both down for Committee on Tues- 
day, it was intended to proceed with 
the former on that day? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked, Whether, having regard to the 
fact that several hon. and learned Mem- 
bers were now absent on Circuit, and 
would not be back before Wednesday, 
would it not be well to postpone the 
consideration of the clauses of the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill until Thurs- 
day? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micwatt Hicxs-Beacn): I | 
am not quite sure that it is necessary 
for the House to wait for the opinions 
of those Gentlemen to whom the hon. 
Member referred. But in reply to the 
hon. Member opposite, I will say that 
the Medical Relief Disqualification Re- 
moval Bill must be the first Order on 
Thursday; but that we hope the Com- 
mittee on the Bill will be completed 
by a reasonably early hour, in which 
case the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
will immediately follow. Of course, it 
will not be taken up at a very late 
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hour. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked if the right | 
hon. Gentleman would fix an hour after | 
which the Bill would not be taken ? 

TneCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- | 
QUER said, he could not do that. The | 
Government would like to get the Bill | 
formally into Committee on Tuesday, if. 


possible. 
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In answer to Mr. Arntnur Arnon, 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER was afraid he was not in a posi- 
tion to name any day for taking Com- 
mittee on the Budget Bill. 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN—THE 
REPORTED RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 
Mr. SALT asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether there was any 
further information from Afghanistan ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn): 
No, Sir; thereis no further information. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— PRO. 
TECTION AT CLADYMORE. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a Constabulary station has re-’ 
cently been formed at Cladymore, county 
Armagh, in a district perfectly free 
from crime or disorder of any kind; 
whether such station has been formed 
at the instance of or for the protection 
of a person now known by the name of 
Dent, who has recently come to the 
locality, and to whom no threat or vio- 
lence has been offered, and upon what 
grounds has this person based his re- 
quest, or for what other reason has the 
station been formed; and, upon what 
fund or area will the expenses of the 
station be charged ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wirttram Hart Dyxe): On 
the recommendation of the County and 
District Inspectors of Constabulary, and 
with the concurrence of the Resident 
Magistrate, a temporary police station 
was formed at Cladymore, in May last, 
for the protection of a man named John 
Dent. The protection was considered 
necessary in consequence of information 
in possession of the police. The district 
is peaceable, and the cost of the station 
will not be charged against the county. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
cineiiniin 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed; 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

MAAMTRASNA, &c. MURDERS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. PARNELL, in rising to call at- 

tention to the maladministration of the 


) Criminal Law in Ireland, and more es- 
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pecially certain provisions of the Crimes 
Prevention Act during the Viceroyalty 
of Earl Spencer, whereby persons have 
in some cases been condemned to death 
and executed, and in others sentenced to 
penal servitude for life or for long terms 
of years, which sentences are now in 
operation ; and to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
the duty of the Government to institute strict 
inquiry into the evidence and convictions in 
the Maamtrasra, Barbavilla, Crossmaglen, and 
Castleisland cases, the case of the brothers 
Delahunty, and, generally, all cases in which 
witnesses examined in the trials now declare that 
they committed perjury, or in which proof of 
the innocence of the accused is tendered by 
credible persons, and that such inquiries, with 
a view to the full discovery of truth and the 
relief of innocent persons, should be held in the 
manner most favourable to the reception of all 
available eyidence,”’ 
said: In my judgment, if the ordinary 
practice of the Home Office in England 
had been followed by the Viceroy in Ire- 
land, this Motion would not have been 
necessary, and all the persons whose in- 
nocence we assert would have been long 
since released without the necessity of 
resorting to the very unusual and diffi- 
cult course of bringing matters connected 
with the administration of justice before 
the attention of such an Assembly as the 
House of Commons. The late Home 
Secretary, in a speech shortly before his 
Government left Office, stated that it was 
the practice of his Department, whenever 
a primd facie case had been made out for 
inquiry, whenever there was reason to 
suppose that it might be possible that 
any person had been unjustly convicted, 
to institute an inquiry into the matter on 
the spot. If we could have had such an 
inquiry into the cases mentioned in my 
Motion, I am convinced there would 
have been no necessity whatever for the 
Motion. I believe that even the Irish 
officials, prejudiced as they are, if they 
had been compelled to hold an open and 
fair inquiry into these cases, would have 
been forced by public opinion both in 
Ireland and England to release the pri- 
soners of whose innocence I think I shall 
make out at least a primd facie case. 
This, however, has not been the course 
that has been pursued in Ireland. 
For supposed reasons connected witb the 
administration of what is termed ‘law 
and order’ in that country, for the sake, 
as I contend, of upholding Earl Spencer 
as a sort of Pope who can do no 
wrong, the late Administration refused 
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an inquiry, although, I think, in the 
judgment of the great majority of this 
House, not only a primd facie case, but a 
strong absolute case was made out with 
regard to the innocence of several per- 
sons convicted in the Maamtrasna case. 
Now that there is a change of Govern- 
ment, there is some hope—I believe good 
hope—that justice will be done in this 
matter, and that such an inquiry will be 
granted as the result of this debate as 
will insure that the prison doors shall 
be opened to those unfortunate men who 
are now suffering for crimes of which 
they had absolutely no knowledge. 
Even if it had been possible for me, 
within the limits which I ean fairly 
claim, to go particularly and thoroughly 
into any of these cases, it is obvious 
that the House of Commons is not a 
tribunal for the purpose of deciding the 
innocence or guilt of convicted persons. 
All the House of Commons is asked to 
do upon this occasion is to listen to 
what I believe I shall show to be more 
than a strong primd facie case in the 
direction of doubt in regard to the guilt 
of certain persons now suffering imyri- 
sonmenut in Ireland, and other persons 
who have died upon the scaffold. If 
the House of Commons considers that I 
have made out that case upon the very 
partial examination of it which I shall 
be able to give, then, I think, the House 
should remit the matter, in default of a 
Court of Appeal, which we, unfortu- 
nately, do not possess in criminal admi- 
nistration, to an inquiry by some person 
of authority to be appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant or by the Executive in 
Ireland. In the only case in which we 
have succeeded in obtaining such an 
inquiry from the Lord Lieutenant—an 
inquiry carried out on the spot by an 
eminent counsel appointed by Earl 
Spencer in the case of Kilmartin, who 
had been sentenced to penal servitude 
for life for attempt to murder—the 
result was that new evidence having 
turned up, the Legal Commissioner re- 
ported to the Lord Lieutenant in such a 
way that Kilmartin received a free 
pardon. I think that precedent should 
have encouraged the then Irish Execu- 
tive to go further; and I think it should 
encourage the present Irish Executive 
to go further in the way of inquiries in 
reference to these doubtful cases for 
which we are obliged and shall be 
obliged to continue to ask attention. I 
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shall devote the bulk of my attention 
to an examination of the Maamtrasna 
trials; but before proceeding to that I 
shall explain generally the nature of 
our case with regard to the Barbavilla 
trial in Westmeath. In the winter of 
1881-2 a very cruel murder was com- 
mitted. An attempt was made to assassi- 
nate a local gentleman, a landlord, when 
he was returning from church. The 
assassin missed his aim; but a lady 
sitting near him was unfortunately and 
most lamentably murdered. After the 
lapse of a year or so a number of per- 
sons in the district were arrested. They 
were not, however, put upon their trial 
for the murder of Mrs. Smythe, the 
lady in question, but were put upon 
trial for conspiracy to murder Mr. 
Smythe, whose life it was supposed with 
good reason had been sought, and a 
conviction was obtained, after repeated 
trials, in almost every case. The pri-- 
soners were tried in two batches, and 
convictions were obtained with the aid 
of three informers, two of whom I 
should term the original informers, and 
the third informer, named Patrick Cole, 
was a very respectable man, a Poor 
Law Guardian and large farmer, who 
was arrested and accused of the offence, 
and who on the eve of one of the trials 
turned Queen’s evidence in order to save 
himself. The original informers were 
notoriously men of very bad character, 
and it was felt that their evidence could 
not be relied upon without the evidence 
of this more respectable informer, who 
only came in at the very last moment, 
and with whose help the conviction was 
obtained. The prisoners were sentenced 
to long terms of penal servitude, with 
the exception of one, who was sentenced 
to 12 months’ imprisonment, owing to 
the extenuating circumstance that curing 
the time of the No-Rent Manifesto he 
had paid his rent. Some time after the 
trials in September, 1884, a week was 
set aside for special devotions by the 
Roman Catholics in the district, and 
when these devotions were over Mrs. 
Cole, the wife of the Poor Law Guar- 
dian whom I have described, came to 
the priest who was conducting the spe- 
cial devotions and also to another clergy- 
man. She threw herself, or endea- 
voured to throw herself, on her knees 
before them, and acknowledged that 
she knew her husband’s evidence was 
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helped him to concoct it; and that, 
feeling miserable at the result in the 
sentence of penal servitude upon so 
many innocent persons, she could not 
rest till she told her guilt. She signed 
a written declaration to that effect, and 
subsequently Patrick Cole himself also 
signed a declaration to the effect that he 
had been induced to give his evidence 
by the — and that his evidence at 
the trial was untrue, except that part of 
it which had reference to his past con- 
nection with Fenianism. Father Currey 
forwarded those declarations to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and asked for an inquiry; 
but the Lord Lieutenant in two replies 
positively declined to make any inquiry, 
or to re-open the case in any way what- 
ever. I now pass from this case to the 
far more important case of the Maam- 
trasnatrials. The general circumstances 
in connection with this terrible event 
are familiar to the House, seeing that 
we have had an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the question in full within the past 
five or six weeks. It will be remem- 
bered that on the night of the 17th of 
August, 1882, a party of men broke into 
a house in the village of Maamtrasna 
occupied by John Joyce. They attacked 
this man and his family, and murdered 
him and his mother, wife, and young 
daughter, and inflicted upon his two 
sons such serious injuries that in the 
one case they were fatal, and in the 
other case the young boy only re- 
covered after a long illness. Two days 
after the murders were committed, 
two brothers, named Anthony and John 
Joyce, came forward with a most extra- 
ordinary statement in regard to their 
having tracked 10 persons, whom they 
accused of the murders, for a long dis- 
tance over the hills on the very dark night 
in question. They positively identified 
and swore to these 10 persons as having 
been the persons who committed the 
murders. ‘These 10 men were arrested, 
and the Crimes Act being in force at the 
time, the venue was changed, and the 
prisoners, none of whom could speak 
English, were brought away a distance 
from their homes and from everybody 
who knew their characters and the cir- 
cumstances of the locality, and they 
were tried in Dublin by a packed jury 
of Dublin shopkeepers, who were mostly 
dependent upon the patronage of the 
Castle for their means of living. That 
was the time when excitement in regard 
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to the Land League ran very high, and 
when an attack had been made upon 
jurors in Dublin by the Invincible So- 
ciety. Every Protestant juryman in the 
country considered his life was in danger, 
and the result was that it was perfectly 
impossible for the class from whom 
these jurors were chosen to approach the 
consideration of a case like this with 
any sort of impartiality or judicial free- 
dom of mind. The prisoners then were 
tried before a special jury. The Crown 
largely exercised its right of challenge, 
with the result that an almost exclu- 
sively Protestant jury were empannelled. 
Just a week or 10 days before the trial 
came on an informer named Philbin, 
who absolutely knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances of the murders, but was one 
of those who had been sworn against by 
the two original so-called independent 
witnesses, came forward in order to save 
his own life, and by the inducement of 
the notorious George Bolton, who had 
the conduct of these trials, and who has 
been since superseded by the late Go- 
vernment in the working of the Crimes 
Act, he offered to corroborate the testi- 
mony of the original witnesses. The 
day before the trials came on another 
informer named Casey, who admits his | 
own guilt, came forward and likewise 
offered to corroborate their evidence. 
His first story was not accepted by 
George Bolton, because, being guilty, he 
told the truth and he gave information 
which did not tally with the case sought 
to be proved by the Government. He 
was now compelled to make a second 
statement which tallied with the evi- 
dence of the two original witnesses, 
which he had heard six times over, and 
which also tallied in most respects— 
though differing in some important 
points—with the evidence of his brother 
informer, Philbin. An application on 
the part of the prisoners’ counsel for a 
postponement of the trial in order that 
some fuller investigation might be made 
into the local circumstances, and also an 
application for a jury who would go over 
the ground traversed by the alleged 
assassins, were both refused. The first 
man, Patrick Joyce, whose guilt we ad- 
mit, was tried and condemned to death 
after eight minutes’ deliberation by the 
jury. Patrick Casey, another guilty 
man, was also put on trial and was found 
guilty after a few minutes’ deliberation. 
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pressed his satisfaction with the verdict, 
and added that upon the evidence, which 
there was no ground for disbelieving, 
no other verdict than one of guilty could 
be returned. These words were spoken 
in open Court and in the presence of 
many of the jurors who were to try the 
remaining cases. I must say that I 
consider it most injudicious and unju- 
dicial—I suppose I cannot say more— 
of a Judge to express when sentencing 
one prisoner a strong opinion as to 
the truthfulness of the evidence given 
against that prisoner when exactly the 
same evidence is to be adduced against 
other prisoners to be immediately ar- 
raigned. Such conduct, however inno- 
cent the prisoners might be—and it turned 
out that five of the remaining seven 
were absolutely innocent—rendered a fair 
trial impossible. Myles Joyce, one of 
the innocent men, was the next person 
on the list, and, with the words of the 
Judge in the previous case ringing in 
their ears, the jury convicted him after 
six minutes’ deliberation. Of course, the 
remaining prisoners had to consider what 
they should do. Six now remained to be 
tried, and of these five were innocent; 
Michael Casey, now suffering penal ser- 
vitude in Mountjoy Gaol, was alone 
guilty. This man offered to plead guilty ; 
but the five innocent prisoners declined 
to plead guilty, and spoke out against it. 
The plea of guilty by Michael Casey 
was brought before George Bolton, but 
Bolton declined to receive that plea un- 
less it was accompanied by the plea of 
guilty by the five innocent men. I am 
making a statement of facts, all of which 
we can prove. I can prove the state-- 
ment I have just made out of the mouths 
of the solicitor and legal advisers of the 
six men. A statement of Michael Casey 
with regard to the main circumstances of 
this matter, exonerating the five innocent 
men who had still to undergo their trial, 
admitting his own guilt and the guilt of 
two of the three who had already been 
sentenced, and alleging the innocence of 
Myles Joyce, whose execution was to 
take place in few days, was put before 
George Bolton, and he refused to accept 
Michael Casey’s plea of guilty ; and he 
insisted with this knowledge—which was 
known to nobody but himself and the 
legal advisers of the prisoners—he in- 
sisted upon forcing these five innocent 
men to stand their trial unless they 
pleaded guilty and accepted the ignominy 
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of a conviction for murder and the 
penalty of penal servitude for life. 
Speaking as coolly as I can in reference 
to this matter, I believe if ever a mur- 
derer deserved to be put upon his trial 
and sentenced to death that man is 
George Bolton. What were these poor 
men to do? They were at a distance 
from their homes and their friends, and 
they were strongly urged by their priest 
to plead guilty. The priest in question 
has been very much criticized for his 
action, but he explains his reasons for 
advising these innocent men to plead 
guilty very fairly. The House must 
bear in mind that the Judge who tried the 
preceding three prisoners, who had been 
already convicted, had expressed pub- 
licly an absolute belief in the correctness 
of the verdict, and in the truth of the 
evidence, and that the remaining five 
men were to be tried on absolutely 
the same evidence. What hope had 
they of anything but death in these 
circumstances. They had the same 
Judge, they had, practically speak- 
ing, the same jurors, at all events 
jurors chosen in exactly the same way, 
and from the same class of men—jurors 
who had been listening to the evidence 
in the preceding cases, and who had 
undoubtedly formed their opinion on it, 
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and who had been listening to the de-. 


claration of the Judge. Remember, 
the prisoners had wives and large fami- 
lies depending upon them at home for 
their means of subsistence. They were 
ignorant, and could not speak a word 
of English, and they had to consider 
that while there was life there was 
hope. I do not think any of us ought 
to condemn either the men themselves, 
who, being innocent, pleaded guilty, or 
the priest who advised them to plead 
guilty, without, so far as we can, putting 
ourselves absolutely in their place; and 
I must say he would be a bold man who 
would stand up and say that, if you orl 
had been in their place, we would not 
have done exactly as they did. The 
priest says— 

“T argued with myself thus—if the men are 
guilty, their plea of guilty would do them no 
harm ; if they are innocent, the truth will leak 
out. I was by no means a believer in their 
guilt; on the contrary, I rather believed they 
were innocent.”’ 


That was a candid statement; and al- 
though, no doubt, the priest will be 
found fault with by Members of the 
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late Government for the course he took, 
as he was found fault with on the 

vious occasion, yet I should believe that 
the disposition to attack this clergyman 
is rather due to the fact that some 
chance of disclosing the truth and vin- 
dicating justice in reference to this mat- 
ter has resulted from his action. Well, 
the prisoners pleaded guilty—one guilty 
man and four innocent men—and were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
The execution of the two guilty men 
previously convicted, and of the inno- 
cent man, Miles Joyce, came on. An 
extraordinary scene took place at these 
executions, which first directed public 
attention to the probabilities of this 
case. Before describing that scene, I 
should like to say that the two guilty 
men lying under sentence of death, and 
awaiting execution with no hope before 
them, on the advice of their priest, sent 
for a magistrate a couple of days before 
their execution, and made dying decla- 
rations, which we have never been able 
to obtain. We know the nature of these 
declarations ; but no thanks to the late 
Government. They used all the re- 
sources of subtlety which lay at their 
command in their replies to the Ques- 
tions which were put by my hon. Friends 
in regard to this matter. They attempted 
to drag a red herring across the path, 
and throw dust in our eyes. Fortu- 
nately they have not succeeded, and we 
now know, asa matter of fact—although 
the present Government have followed 
the wretched and evil example of their 
Predecessors, and have refused to pro- 
duce the declarations—that the dying 
declarations of these two guilty men 
contained an admission of their own 
guilt, and an avowal of the innocence 
of Myles Joyce, who was executed. Not 
only so, but they contained an admis- 
sion of the guilt of all the men whose 
guilt we acknowledge, and an avowal 
of the innocence of all the men whose 
innocence we assert. That you deny; 
but you can only deny it at the cost of 
producing the declarations. We have 
thus considerable corroboration; but 
we have more—we have Miles Joyce’s 
corroboration of his own innocence 
while being led to execution, and while 
on the verge of death. We have the fact 
that the two guilty men who were exe- 
cuted walked firmly to the scaffold with- 
out a murmur, acknowledging tacitly the 
justice of their sentence; while Miles 
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Joyee, on the other hand, constantly 
protested his innocence during the short 
and last walk which he made upon earth 
from his prison cell to the scaffold. The 
scene—which has been described in 
striking language by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Westmeath (Mr. Har- 
rington)—of the execution was a painful 
and shocking one. Myles Joyce turned 
to the gaol officials as he passed to the 
scaffold, and, with the fiery vehemence 
of the Celt, declared he was innocent, 
but feared not to die. He called upon 
God to witness that he kwew no more of 
the murder than the child unborn. The 
case so far is a strong one; but there is 
a great deal more strength yet. It 
would be unprofitable for me to weary 
the House with a detailed examination of 
the evidence given at the trial. Such 
an examination could only be made by 
a Commission, or some person or per- 
sons appointed under the authority 
of the Government; but there are cer- 
tain broad and salient facts which I 
may fairly bring out. In the first place, 
we have the fact that some months after 
the execution, during religious observ- 
ances which were being held by the 
Archbishop of Tuam, one of the in- 
formers, Casey, who corroborated the 
so-called independent testimony, came 
forward before the Archbishop and 
before some thousands of people who 
were assembled at their devotions in 
the church, and admitted not only his 
guilt of the murder itself, but also his 
guilt of having sworn away the lives of 
innocent men in order to save his own. 
His Grace, to say the least of it, is not 
an advanced politician—he is not the 
same as Dr. Croke or Dr. M‘Nulty. He 
has a very high opinion of the rights of 
the British Government in Ireland, and 
of how much they ought to be allowed 
to do for the purpose of maintaining law 
and order; but he could not go as far 
as Lord Spencer wanted to hurry him. 
He was, however, very much struck 
with the circumstances of the confession 
of the informer Casey, and he wrote to 
the Lord Lieutenant informing him of 
the circumstances, asking the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to order an inquiry into the 
matter. Lord Spencer refused the in- 
quiry; and although the Archbishop 
of Tuam reiterated his request, Lord 
Spencer finally and definitely refused 
to re-open the case in any way what- 
ever. If hon. Members care to examine 
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the phlet written by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Westmeath in this case, 
they will find that the character of the 
story of the so-called independent wit- 
nesses was a most extraordinary and 
impossible one. If it were possible for 
them to go down andtraverse the ground 
which those two witnesses alleged they 
traversed, it would be found that the 
facts as deposed to by them at the trials 
could not possibly have occurred. That 
matter is subsidiary ; but it is a matter 
of some importance which will have to 
be investigated hereafter whenever this 
inquiry is granted. Then, again, an 
important fact connected with those 
trials was that the Crown alleged no 
motive against the 10 accused persons 
for the murder. This is a most unusual 
circumstance in a criminal ease of the 
gravity of murder. But if the Crown 
were unable to supply a motive, we are 
able to supply abundant motives to in- 
fluence the persons whom we accuse, 
and who have also been accused by the 
informer Casey, and by the guilty pri- 
soner Michael Casey, who is suffering 
penal servitude, and who acknowledged 
his own guilt. Not only are we able 
to show motives for the commission of 
murder against the persons whom we 
charge, but we are also able to show 
motives against the two independent 
witnesses which, from our knowledge 
of Irish life, we think reasonably might 
have induced them to, and did induce 
them to, accuse innocent persons, who 
happened to be private enemies of their 
own, of the offence in question. We 
are able to show that the two indepen- 
dent witnesses who originated the ac- 
cusation against the 10 prisoners lived 
in a state of constant war and in con- 
stant litigation with most of the pri- 
soners whom they accused, and espe- 
cially those of the accused who turned 
out to be innocent. For instance, Myles 
Joyce lived within 200 yards of An- 
thony Joyce, one of the independent 
witnesses, while Patrick Joyce and his 
son Thomas, both at present suffering 
penal servitude, and who are also inno- 
cent, lived still nearer to the house of 
the independent witnesses. Hon. Mem- 
bers who are familiar with the situation 
of Ireland in regard to mountain hold- 
ings will readily follow what I say 
when I explain that their little holdings 
are mixed up amongst each other in a 
state of inextricable confusion, that 
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there are hardly any fences between 
the holdings, and the fences where they 
do exist are mostly tumble-down, ard 
that there are constant disputes going 
on in regard to the trespass of stock and 
so forth. Thechief cause of dispute 
between these different families was 
the trespassing of stock upon the com- 
mon or undivided mountain pasture. 
We know there have been many mur- 
ders committed in Ireland by reason of 
family disputes arising from such tres- 
pass. There were disputes between the 
families of the deceased and the families 
of what were called the independent 
witnesses. There had been prosecu- 
tions from time to time between them, 
and a short time before the murders at 
Maamtrasna there had been a pitched 
battle between Pat Joyce and Anthony 
Joyce, and Pat Joyce got six months’ 
imprisonment at Galway Assizes. An- 
thony Joyce also got one month’s im- 
—— for an attack on Myles 

oyce. Between Pat Joyce and Anthony 
Joyce there were perpetual disputes 
about trespass and assaults, which were 
heard at almost every Petty Sessions. 
On one occasion while returning home 
at night Pat Joyce was severely beaten 
by men alleged to have been employed 
by Anthony Joyce for the purpose. 
There was also a dispute with regard 
to a mare in foal belonging to John 
Joyce. In fact, the state of affairs was 
such as to render it exceedingly probable 
that either of the independent witnesses, 
as they were called, would have been in- 
clined to take away the lives of any of 
the innocent persons whom they caused 
to be sent to prison and the scaffold. 
In addition there were the promised 
rewards. The Irish Executive had been 
in the habit of offering large rewards 
for the conviction of murderers in agra- 
rian crimes. Until the time of the cases 
of the Joyces that precedent had never 
been broken. They had, therefore, 
every inducement to look forward to re- 
ceiving a large sum as blood-money to 
be paid to them in this case. I now 
come to the most important part of this 
matter. The case for the Crown de- 
pended entirely upon the alleged fact 
that the 10 men who had been followed 
by the two independent witnesses on 
the night of the murder across a coun- 
try several miles in extent, a very diffi- 
cult country to traverse, wore no dis- 
guise, and were attired in their ordinary 
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apparel, without blackening their faces 
or otherwise attempting to conceal their 
identity. I can show that there was 
overwhelming evidence then — which, 
however, the Crown suppressed — as 
there is evidence now, tv the effect that 
the seven men who committed the mur- 
der had their faces blackened and wore 
the disguise which was very much in 
vogue amongst peasants in Ireland 
about to engage in some unlawful en- 
terprize—white jackets. In other words, 
they were disguised as ‘‘ White Boys.” 
I will quote ene of the ges from 
the evidence of the two independent 
witnesses who alleged that these men 
were not disguised. One of them, An- 
thony Joyce, said— 

“He had gone to bed and was awakened by 
his dogs barking. He went to the door and 
saw these men. He did not know them at 
first. He then went round to the back of his 
house, and then observed these men going to 
the house of Michael Casey. They went into 
Casey’s house, the number of men at this time 
being ten, and he named the other four men 
and identified them fully. They wore no dis- 
guise.” 

Now, to identify them on the night 
when the moon was only in her fourth 
day in such a place would have been 
utterly impossible. Then, further on, 
he says in reference to this question of 
the absence of disguise, when asked as to 
the dress of one them—‘‘ They all wore 
dark clothes.” Now, we can prove that 
they were all disgused in white jackets, 
and the Government will not attempt 
to deny it. Now, Sir, I have spoken of 
the absence of motive on the part of the 
prisoners. I have shown that the “ in- 
dependent witnesses,” so called, had 
very strong motive—a motive which at 
all times has been found sufficient in 
Irish history to embitter ignorant pea- 
sants against each other; and now I 
come to the motive of the persons whom 
we accuse of having actually committed 
the murder. The case for the Crown 
was that 10 men committed the murder, 
and our case is that seven men com- 
mitted the murder. That of the 10 men 
accused of committing this murder and 
convicted by the Crown four of them 
were numbered amongst this set of 
originally accused persons; four were 
guilty, and that the remaining six were 
innocent; that one of the seven men, 
John Casey, called “big John Casey,” 
who was the leader and originator of 
the murder in question, had a motive 
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which I shall show by-and-bye, and is 
at present at large in the district of 
Maamtrasna—not only at large, but 
absolutely under the protection of the 
police ; that John Casey, junior, another 
of the seven men, is also at large; and 
that another murderer named Pat Ley- 
den is in England. and that the Govern- 
ment can lay their hands on him at 
once. And now for the motive which 
influenced the seven murderers. This 
is an account of an interview which took 
place between Casey, the repentant in- 
former, who confessed his double guilt 
to the Archbishop of Tuam and the hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Harring- 
ton), who took a great deal of interest 
in this particular case— 

‘And when you all met to arrange this 
murder the motive was that of stealing of sheep ? 
—One of the motives was that Joyce, the mur- 
dered man, was in the habit of stealing sheep. 
He was a notorious sheep-stealer, and used to 
steal the sheep of his neighbour. 

**And was there any other motive except 
sheep-stealing ?—Big John Casey and Joyce, 
the murdered man, had a quarrel about sheep, 
and were at law with one another. He had 
also threatened about ten times to shoot him. 
Pat Joyce was in the society of which Casey 
was the treasurer. I do not know much about 
it, as I was only three months home from Eng- 
land. This society has no connection with any 
society in Ireland.’’ 


It is notorious that the remnants of the 
old Ribbon societies in Ireland are di- 
rected and organized from England, and 
Pat Joyce has said so. John Casey said 
that if Pat Joyce attempted his life he 
would hand over their names to the police 
as members of the society. Joyce was 
constantly in the habit of stealing sheep; 
and not only so, but he belonged to the 
local Ribbon society, of which Casey was 
treasurer, and whose funds Joyce had 
appropriated for his own purposes. His 
appropriating money of that association, 
and threatening the life of big John 
Casey, who was also a member of that 
society, was, of course, amply sufficient 
motive in this ignorant part of Ireland. 
Well, Sir, I now come to the question of 
blackened faces. I have read to you 
extracts from the evidence of the two 
independent witnesses to show that 
practically the case for the Crown, so far 
as it was obtained, rested on the evi- 
dence of the independent witnesses, 
which could not be supported had it 
been known that the murderers had their 
faces blackened, and were disguised in 
white jackets. Now, I will first take the 
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statement of the informer Casey, made 
to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Westmeath on this point of the black- 
ened faces. The man was asked why, 
as he was the greatest stranger, he did 
not go himself. He answered—‘‘ Surely 
we were all strangers, sir.”’ They were 
all “‘ strangers,”’ for they had blackened 
faces. The local meaning of the term 
“stranger” is that the person is dis- 
guised. He continued— 


“T had no disguise but a soft hat tied down 
over my face. It was young John Casey 
blackened their faces in his father’s house. 
Some of them had ‘ bawneens,’ which mean 
white jackets, on them. Pat Joyce had his hat 
tied down over both his cheeks to cover his 
beard. Five men went into the house. Big 
John Casey held the light while the other four 
men were killing them. I asked that nothing 
should be done to the women or children, and 
big John Casey said it would not be safe to 
spare them if they were only the size of a ‘ top- 
coat button.’ ”’ 


This was the sort of a man who was 
under the protection of the Constabulary. 
This man is well off, and lends money to 
the neighbours. Well, Sir, we have proof 
of another kind that the faces of the 
seven men were blackened and that they 
were disguised in white. We have 
proved it from the statement of the in- 
former Casey, which I have just read to 
you. You may say—‘‘I refuse to be- 
lieve that informer now.” If you refuse 
to believe the informer Casey, we have 
abundant indirect or secondary evi- 
dence which could not technically have 
been brought forward in the Court 
at the trial. In addition to that se- 
condary evidence we also have further 
direct evidence in the dying declara- 
tions of the two boys, which declara- 
tions were suppressed by the Crown 
at the trial, and also in the de- 
positions which were made at the in- 
quest, and which were not brought 
under the notice. of the prisoners’ de- 
fenders, or to the knowledge of the 
Judge at the trial. This conversation 
took place between one of the constables 
of the district and the hon.. Member for 
Westmeath some time after the murder 
was committed— 

‘You are aware, I presume, constable, who 
it was that Casey says planned and paid for the 
murder ?—Indeed I am, sir, it is no secret. I 
know it for a long time. 

** Do you think that this man was in it P—I 
know well he was in it, sir, and so does Sergeant 
Johnston.” 


This was the same Sergeant Johnston 
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who gave evidence against the 10 men 
who were convicted, most of them un- 
justly, and Sergeant Johnston, at the 
time he was getting up this false evi- 
dence, knew of the matters of fact which 
I am now going to relate. Big John 
Casey was the first man arrested, be- 
cause he knew that big John Casey 
had a motive for killing them. The 
hon. Member for Westmeath further 
asked— 

‘Ts it not strange that these men went to 
commit the murder without having any dis- 
guise ?—Indeed, they were disguised. They all 
had blackeneé faces, for the little boy that was 
alive after the murder told Sergeant Johnston 
and the police when they went to the house in 
the morning. He said that the people that 
killed his father and mother, and beat himself 
had blackened faces.”” 

This is secondary evidence—that is, it 
could not have been produced at the 
trial. It should, however, have had in- 
fluence with George Bolton, who must 
have known the facts, and have caused 
the Crown to stay their hands from 
committing a judicial murder. Father 
M‘Hugh was called in to these boys, and 
one of them made his statement to him 
that the men’s faces were blackened, and 
that they wore bawneens, or white 
jackets. John Collins, the first of the 
villagers who found the murdered family 
at 6 o’clock in the morning, and who 
was examined at the trial, said that 
Michael Joyce told him that he did not 
know the men who came into the house, 
as they had their faces dirty. In ad- 
dition to this evidence, which was only 
indirect, and which was not available 
for the prisoners’ advisers, we have 
direct evidence of a most important cha- 
racter in a copy of the Crown brief held 
by the Crown Prosecutor, which came 
into the hands of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Westmeath. In that 
brief appeared the name of George 
Bolton, and it appeared that that brief 
was prepared by him as Crown Solicitor. 
Within it was absolutely irrefutable in- 
ternal evidence that George Bolton knew 
of the blackened faces and disguise. No 
less than four depositions in the brief, 
prepared by Mr.George Bolton, state that 
the actual assassins had blackened faces, 
and no copies of these depositions were 
furnished ,to counsel for the prisoners, 
who remained in absolute ignorance 
of this most important item of informa- 
tion. Here was a copy of one of the 
depositions made within the house by 
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the deceased John Joyce, and by Col- 
lins, at the inquest. The following was 
a passage in the evidence of Collins :— 


“T then returned to the house of the de. 

ceased, John Joyce, and we then found John 
Joyce, Margaret Joyce, senior, Margaret Joyce, 
junior, and Bridget Joyce all quite dead. We 
then saw Pat Joyce and Michael Joyce. They 
were in bed. We spoke to them ; we asked 
them what had happenedthem. Michael Joyce 
then told us he saw three men in the house. We 
then asked Michael Joyce if he knew the men. 
He said he did not know them, as they had 
their faces dirty. I did not speak to Pat 
Joyce.” 
Constable Johnston was also examined, 
and he made depositions at the pre- 
liminary investigation. His depositions 
were also withheld by the Crown. He 
says in his evidence at the magisterial 
investigation— 

“T went into the house. I asked Michael 

Joyce, through Sub-constable Lenihan, who 
spoke Irish, what happened last night. Michael 
Joyce said, in reply, that two or three men 
came into the room and shot him in bed. I 
asked him how many men did he see, and if he 
knew them. He said no, that their faces were 
black, and that there were three or four men. 
I then asked Pat Joyce did he know them, amd 
he said no, that their faces were black. I asked 
him if they had a light, and he said yes, a piece 
of bog deal.” 
Well, now, it might be fairly said 
that the evidence of Constable Johnston 
and the evidence of John Collins, being 
only evidence of what they heard, could 
not have been used by the prisoners’ 
counsel at the trial, and that therefore it 
would have been useless to supply copies 
of these depositions to the defendants; 
but it would have given very important 
information to the prisoners’ defenders, 
and which Mr. George Bolton, counsel 
for the Crown, must have known was 
important and actually vital—namely, 
the fact that the murderers had their 
faces blackened and were disguised. We 
have also evidence whic was in the 
hands of the Crown at the time of the 
trial. They had the two dying declara- 
tions of the little boys. One of them 
was more than a little boy, for he was 
17 years of age. They were made 
before Mr. Brady, R.M. Michael Joyce 
said— 

“There were two or three men came in. 
They had black on their faces.” 


This was sworn before Mr. Brady. The 
younger of the two boys, Patrick Joyce, 
survived his injuries, and the Crown 
paraded him in the witness chair at the 
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trial. Through the interpreter he said 
that he did not know his catechism, and 
that he was not aware what would 
happen to him if he told alie. Under 
these circumstances the Crown did not 
examine him. This boy, however, had 
been inthe hands of the Crown officials 
for three months, and it would have 
been very easy in that time to have in- 
structed him with regard to the existence 
of a Deity and the nature of an oath. 
When it was discovered that the declara- 
tions as to the disguise of the men 
would not fit in with the case of the 
Crown, they were suppressed and care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of the 
prisoners’ defenders, and the judicial 
murders were thereby committed by 
this suppression. In the brief which 
came into the possession of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westmeath there 
is this sentence, printed in italics, under 
Patrick: Joyce’s declaration—“ Patrick 
Joyce has recovered, but his evidence 
is worthless.” So said George Bolton. 
The evidence was worthless, no doubt,for 
the purpose of convicting innocent men ; 
but it would not have been worthless for 
the purpose of convicting the murderers. 
The dying declarations entirely ac- 
quitted the persons who, I submit, were 
innocent. 1 assert that it is open tothe 
Government to obtain from Michael 
Casey, now in Mountjoy Prison, a state- 
ment to the same effect ; but Mr. George 
Bolton has refused to accept it. Well, 
Sir, I have shown the absence of mo- 
tive as regards the persons charged by 
the Crown with a terrible crime of 
which they were convicted; I have 
shown the motives of the murderers; I 
have shown that the jury was packed; 
I have shown that Casey, the chief in- 
former, and also Philbin have confessed 
their guilt. I have shown that, although 
the case for the prosecution could not 
be maintained for a single moment, 
so far as regarded the testimony of 
two independent witnesses, there was 
abundant evidence, both secondary and 
direct, in the possession of the Crown, 
which they deliberately kept back, to 
show that the murderers had their faces 
blackened and were disguised. I will 
say, therefore, that if this be not a case 
for inquiry, and more than a case for 
inquiry—absolute liberation, then never 
in the history of the criminal judicature 
of this or any country has there been an 
innocent man convicted ; never was there 
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a case which called more loudly for im- 
mediate and searching investigation by 
the Government of the day. The late 
Government had their own reasons for 
denying justice. I do not wish tothrow 
water on a drowned rat. I do not wish 
to speak too harshly or too unkindly of 
the present occupants of the Front Op- 
position Bench; but if it be to take 
upon themselves guilt for the crime of 
others, if it be possible, by denial of 
justice and by screening the offenders to 
share in the responsibility in reference 
to crimes and offences committed by 
others, then I say that some of the 
guilt for the judicial murder of Myles 
Joyce and for the imprisonment of four 
other innocent men rests with the pre- 
sent occupants of the Front Opposition 
Bench. We brought this case forward 
and appealed for inquiry while they 
were in Office; but I suppose that they 
considered that as they had done so 
much to outrage public feeling and 
public opinion in Ireland, they might 
do a little more. I am thankful for the 
turn of events, and what I believe to be 
retributive justice, and I am now able 
to appeal to another tribunal against 
the offences of the late Government 
against justice in Ireland. It may be 
possible for the Irish people to forgive 
the conduct of Lord Spencer; but I feel 
sure that they never will forget it. We 
have, however, now to appeal to a dif- 
ferent body of men who are not soiled 
with the injustice attaching to their 
Predecessors for the conviction unjustly 
of Myles Joyce. Certainly they have 
had nothing of the ignominy with which 
the late Government must always be re- 
garded in Ireland. I have considerable 
confidence in appealing to them and ap- 
pealing to a House of Commons con- 
stituted under their direction. I have 
some feeling that I am appealing toa 
better, as undoubtedly it is, in many re- 
spects, a different tribunal, and one 
having more claims to equity and justice 
than their Predecessors. We have had 
considerable experience of the present 
Government in the last Parliament. The 
present Home Secretary was then Home 
Secretary, and we always found that he 
listened with attention and examined 
carefully into the representations which 
we had to make in regard to matters of: 
this description. In 1877, when the 
right hon. Gentleman held the high 
Office which he now worthily holds, he 
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signed orders for the release of Michael 
Davitt, of O’ Brien, of Sergeant M‘Carthy, 
and of several others, whose release 
had been refused by the Liberal Go- 
vernment. We had nothing to com- 
plain of on the part of the Government 
to which the right hon. Gentleman be- 
longs with regard to the personal treat- 
ment of prisoners and their release. I 
cannot but look upon that treatment as 
a hopeful augury for the future. I 
have also something further to go upon. 
In the debate of last year, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who is now Solicitor 
General (Mr. Gorst) said that he could 
not understand why the Government 
should refuse inquiry altogether, and 
he desired most earnestly to impress on 
the Government that the administration 
of justice in Ireland should be above 
suspicion. He further suggested that 
some independent person, such as Lord 
Bramwell, should conduct an inquiry. 
And the noble Lord the present Secre- 
tary of State for India (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) said that, after an impartial 
examination of the evidence, the con- 
clusion he had come to was that the 
officials charged with the vindication 
of the law had hardly shrunk from 
any process to obtain convictions in 
respect of the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoners. The noble Lord also 
said— 

“ This was a case for an Imperial investiga- 

tion of the administration of the late Govern- 
ment, and that he had come to the conclusion 
that in this case an inquiry was necessary. 
Such a step would give the Irish people in- 
creased confidence in the administration of the 
law. Any considerations like those which 
weighed with the Government were fatal to 
the interests of good government in that 
country.”’ 
These are great and noble words, and [ 
look to this circumstance as giving me 
good hope and encouragement that Irish 
Members will be met by the present Go- 
vernment in a fair spirit, and that the 
result of the debate and of the inquiry 
which I hope will follow will be that 
in the cases of many suffering unfair 
imprisonment in Ireland, the prison 
doors will be opened, and in the case of 
those who have suffered the extreme 
penalties of the scaffold, their memories 
may be vindicated. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, that in 
seconding the Motion of the hon, Gen- 
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tlemen the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell}, he wished to enter 
his protest against the abominable 
system by which so-called “law and 
order”? had been maintained in Ire- 
land, and to make an observation or two 
with respect to the way in which the 
Coercion Act had been enforced in the 
county with which he was connected. 
There was, perhaps, no county in Ireland 
which had more reason to complain on 
that head than the county of Wicklow. 
That county had been proclaimed at a 
time when profound peace and tran- 
quillity prevailed within it. He brought 
the proclamation of the county under the 
notice of the late Chief Secretary, and the 
very extraordinary reason which that 
right hon. Gentleman gave for what 
had been done was, not because crime 
and outrage prevailed in the county, 
but because of its geographical position. 
That reason, he thought, would hardly 
commend itself to the minds of hon. 
Members. To show how the Govern- 
ment had acted in carrying out the 
Crimes Act, he would refer to the Re- 
turn of crime and outrage in Wicklow. 
For 1880, 1881, and the five months 
ending the 31st of May of the year fol- 
lowing, murders were nil; homicide, 
nil; assaults on the police, ni/; incen- 
diary fires, four; injury to property, 
seven ; intimidation by threatening let- 
ters, 74. However, it was quite enough 
for any person to have the name of a 
Nationalist, who was accused, to draw 
down upon his head the vengeance of the 
Government, and to put in motion against 
him all those tricks and stratagems 
of the police and unscrupulous Crown 
Prosecutors, bent upon obtaining con- 
victions at all hazards—such officials as 
French and Bolton, those arch-mis- 
creants, whose names had been rendered 
infamous in connection with Castle rule 
in Ireland. On the other hand, anyone 
who had anti-National sympathies was 
screened from the consequences of his 
crimes. Why was it that the late Go- 
vernment did not grant an inquiry into 
the Maamtrasna case? Because the in- 
quiry would result in their own discom- 
fiture and disgrace. He hoped the pre- 
sent Government would take a lesson 
from the fate of the late Government, who 
were turned out of Office by the vote of 
the Irish Party, and not attempt, by 
official tergiversation, to prove that black 
was white, 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is the duty of 
the Government to institute strict inquiry into 
the evidence and convictions in the Maam- 
trasna, Barbavilla, Crossmaglen, and Castle- 
island cases, the case of the brothers Delahunty, 
and, generally, all cases in which witnesses 
examined in the trials now declare that they 
committed perjury, or in which proof of the 
innocence of the accused is tendered by credible 

rsons, and that such inquiries, with a view 
to the full discovery of truth and the relief of 
innocent persons, should be held in the manner 
most favourable to the reception of all available 
evidence,’ —(Mr. Parneil,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beracn): I 
think it will be for the convenience of 
the House if I at once state the views 
and intentions of the Government with 
reference to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), and I shall make the less apology 
for doing so now because the remarks I 
have to make will be very brief. The 
speech of the hon. Member appears to 
me to be divided into two parts. Most 
of it was devoted to an endeavour to 
establish the merits of the case which he 
presented to the House, and to criticism 
of the action of the late Government and 
their officers. A very much smaller 
part was devoted to the precise nature 
of the inquiry which the hon. Member 
asked the House to institute. I have 
nothing to say to the House upon the 
merits of the case which has been pre- 
sented by the hon. Member, because, as 
I shall presently show, it would in my 
judgment be quite premature for me to 
enter upon that subject ; neither is it for 
me in any way to defend, if it be in need 
of defence, the action of the late Go- 
vernment or their officials. Not only 
are hon. and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite perfectly competent to defend 
themselves ; but I must say very frankly 
that there is much in the Irish policy 
of the late Government which, though 
in the absence of complete informa- 
tion I do not condemn, I should be 
very sorry to make myself responsible 
for. There is one observation that I 
should like to make with reference to 
speeches which I have heard more than 
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once in the debates upon Irish matters. 
During the last three years statements 
have been made in that quarter of the 
House in which the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork sits as to the personal 
character rather than the political action 
of Lord Spencer, which I have very 
deeply regretted to hear, and which, in 
my judgment, have disfigured our de- 
bates. Lord Spencer is not solely re- 
sponsible for the Irish policy of the late 
Government, and I believe him abso- 
lutely to be incapable of such conduct 
as has been imputed to him, not, I am 
glad to say, by the hon. Member for the 
Oity of Cork to-day, but by hon. Mem- 
bers who have spoken on similar sub- 
jects on previous occasions. I believe 
Lord Spencer to be an honourable gen- 
tleman. He undertook at a very grave 
crisis with great courage and self- 
sacrifice a difficult and dangerous task. 
In my opinion, Lord Spencer and his 
Colleagues have made many mistakes; 
but I am convinced that in all he did he 
acted according to what he believed to 
be his bounden duty, and for all his 
actions the whole of his Colleagues 
are equally responsible, even that right 
hon. Gentleman who is absent to-day, 
but who did not wait to be out of Office 
before he denounced what he called 
the absurd and irritating anachronism 
of Castle government in Dublin and 
the whole system in which he had quietly 
and comfortably acquiesced, while Lord 
Spencer was incurring the odium and 
running the danger. That is all I wish 
to say with reference to the action of the 
late Government. I am not about to 
express an opinion as to whether their 
action in this particular matter which 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
has brought before the House was right 
or wrong. My reason for expressing no 
such opinion is that it is impossible for 
the present Government in such a mat- 
ter to shelter themselves behind the 
action of their Predecessors. I hold 
that it would be Constitutionally wrong 
for us to take any such course, and 
I make that observation as a general 
proposition, and not merely with re- 
ference to the particular cases which 
have been brought before the House. 
It is a simple fact that every prisoner 
in Ireland, whoever he be, has the 
right of appealing to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the day for reconsideration 
or remission of his sentence, and no 
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Lord Lieutenant could do his duty who 
closed the door to any such appeal, or 
endeavoured to relieve himself of the 
responsibility of making the most care- 
ful and searching inquiry into it in de- 
ference to the decision or opinion of his 
Predecessors. The present Lord Lieu- 
tenant is the last man, I will venture to 
say, who would endeavour in such a way 
to shield himself from his Constitutional 
responsibility, and he has authorized me 
to state that if Memorials should be pre- 
sented or statements made to him on 
behalf of those persons who are referred 


to in this Motion, they will be considered 


by him with the same personal attention 
which he would feel bound to give to all 
cases, whether great or small, ordinary 
or exceptional, coming before him, with 
an earnest desire to ascertain and carry 
into effect the requirements of justice. 
That is the statement I have to make on 
this subject. I think I may say that 
there is no man in political life who 
would be more certain to discharge 
such a duty conscientiously and with 
greater freedom from prejudice than 
my noble Friend who is now Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In its discharge 
he would be able to obtain, and he 
would naturally seek, the advica and 
assistance of legal authorities and 
others, and for the adequate discharge 
of such a duty he and his Colleagues 
would be responsible to Parliament. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
asks that we should institute an inquiry 
of a nature which I do not quite under- 
stand, but which appears to be an in- 
quiry which would not be undertaken 
by the Lord Lieutenant, who is Consti- 
tutionally responsible for such matters, 
but by some person or other to whom 
his authority should be relegated. It 
appears to me that such a proposal is in 
absolute derogation of the Constitutional 
powers and duties of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and it is one to which I am un- 
able to accede. I would ask the support 
of the House in resisting it, not by any 
means as inviting hon. Members to ex- 
press approval of anything that we 
have done, but in order to retain to the 
Executive Government its responsibilty 
in this case, which is stated, and I think 
rightly, to be of grave importance, in 
the full assurance that after the matter 
has been considered, and after those re- 
sponsibilities have been discharged to 
the best of our power, we shall be pre- 
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red to account for our actions in the 
ouse of Commons. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he entirely concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman in the practical conclu- 
sion to which he had come that this 
Motion could not be accepted by the 
House. The subject which had been 
brought before them was no new one; 
it had at a former time been discussed 
for four days, and it could hardly be 
alleged that one single new fact or sug- 
gestion had been brought forward since 
the matter was argued and determined 
by the House of Commons in the month 
of November or December last. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
now said that he had not been able to 
make up his mind upon this case. How 
was it that the right hon. Gentleman and 
hon. Gentlemen with whom he acted last 
November did not find the same diffi- 
culty? He said he wanted time before 
he would undertake to defend the Judi- 
ciary of Ireland. But it was his (Sir 
William Harcourt’s) duty, at all events, 
not to allow the Judges and juries of Ire- 
land to be thrown overboard by the 
responsible Government of the Queen. 
They were not speaking, nor did the 
Motion speak, of the conduct of the 
Executive in Ireland. Those who were 
attacked and who were abandoned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
the juries and Judges of Ireland. For 
them there was not a word of defence. A 
Member of the existing Government, 
who in November last sat upon the Op- 
position Bench and who was now in 
‘‘another place”—he meant the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland—was the Adviser 
of the Lord Lieutenant. He had no dif- 
ficulty in making up his mind last No- 
vember on the case. But he expressed 
his opinion in the House. Had the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, who had to advise 
on this case, no opinion on it now? To 
say that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no knowledge of the case, and had not 
had time to inquire into it, was a propo- 
sition which was absolutely absurd. He 
did not think it right that the juries of 
Ireland who had done their duty should 
be thrown overboard by the responsible 
Government. What was the charge, 
upon which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not a word to say, made by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
against the juries? He said that these 
men were found guilty by packed juries, 
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At the time when those juries had done 
their duty in Ireland an opinion on the 
subject was expressed by a Prelate who 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
said was not a person of advanced opi- 
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nions. But he should imagine that the 
editor of United Ireland might be de- 
scribed as a person of advanced opinion; 
and what did he say about these packed 
juries? He said, on the trial of the 
first prisoner charged— 

‘* We may venture for once to point out that 
there were at least five Roman Catholics on the 
jury, and we believe these Catholic jurors did 
their duty no less fearlessly, and their verdict 
will be approved and scrupulously respected.” 
That was what the hon. Member for 
Mallow (Mr. O’ Brien) said when the jury 
had just found their verdict; and now 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland turned 
round and said that it was a packed 
jury. And yet the responsible Minister 
of the Crown had not a word to say in 
defence of this packed jury, who had 
done their duty to society in Ireland. 
The three trials went on, and when the 
rest of the prisoners pleaded guilty the 
same paper said— 

“The Maamtrasna trials are over, and such 
of the miserable creatures as did not turn ap- 
ae) have been sentenced to be hanged. 

Ve believe the public are satisfied that a dis- 
graceful butchery has been avenged upon con- 
vincing evidence by juries comparatively fairly 
chosen.”’ 

And yet hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
turned round and said these were packed 
juries. That was the manner in which 
this case was now presented to the 
House. Last November, so impossible 
was it to pretend that these juries were 
packed that the points were abandoned 
entirely in the course of the arguments ; 
and yet now, some seven months after- 
wards, this charge was reproduced. He 
would now come to the Judges who had 
been attacked that day, and who had 
not been defended by the Government 
of the Queen. What did the hon. Mem- 
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ber for the City of Cork say about these 
Judges? He denounced the Judge who | 
presided at the second trial. [Mr. Par-| 
yELL: I denounced his speech to the) 
jury.| That was what he was going to | 
refer to, and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork said it was not only an in- 
judicious, but an unjudicial speech. 
Now, everybody knew that a Judge 
who presided at a trial on an important 
criminal matter, when he himself was 
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perfectly satisfied with the evidence, 
gave the jury his support, and ought to 
do so. The observations of the Judge 
were most proper observations, and were 
such as were made on almost all occa- 
sions in important criminal trials. Then, 
again, the men in the second trial and 
in the first were guilty. Then, why 
should not the Judge say the jury had 
done their duty upon conclusive evi- 
dence in convicting guilty men? And 
yet it was charged against the Judge 
that he had unfairly and improperly 
prejudiced the jury against the pri- 
soners. Such a proposition was mon- 
strous. He declared, therefore, that 
this attack upon the Judges of Ireland, 
as well as upon the juries of Ireland, 
was one totally unfounded, and which 
ought not to have been made. He 
would not go over in detail the whole 
of the case of the Maamtrasna murders. 
They entered upon that in very great 
detail last November. The speech of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was exactly the same as that of last 
November, and his arguments they had 
also heard before. But as the hon. 
Member had laid the whole stress of his 
argument on the Maamtrasna case, and 
had referred very lightly to the others, 
he would just very briefly note the points 
to which he had referred. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that 
the Colleagues of Lord Spencer were 
responsible for his actions. Yes, they 
were responsible for them, and were 
proud of it. 

Mr. HEALY: Where is Dilke and 
Chamberlain? [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: You 
are proud of Cornwall and French. 
[ Cries of “Order!” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had hoped that some decency had 
been restored to the proceedings of that 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON: Set the example, 
then. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: What 
were the facts of the Maamtrasna case ? 
A horrible murder, which everybody 
knew too well, took place, and three 
men came forward and said that they 
saw 10 men go to the house. The evi- 
dence and the character of those three 
persons had never been impugned, and 
he did not know that there was any 
reason why they should, There was 
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nothing in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork which he 
thought more terrible than the part in 
which he described the motives for the 
crime to be the stealing of sheep belong- 
ing toa Ribbon Society. These three 
men, whose evidence had not been and, 
in his opinion, could not be impugned, 
came forward and said that they saw 
the 10 men, and that they knew them. 
As to Myles Joyce, they could not be 
mistaken, as he lived close to them, and 
was a relative of their own. Two of 
the men identified all the 10 prisoners, 
and the third, Patrick Joyce, identified 
all except Philbin, who afterwards ad- 
mitted his guilt. That in itself was cer- 
tainly very strong evidence. Three men 
who had the means of knowing swore 
to the fact of the prisoners going to the 
house. He pointed out last November 
that this was not a case where you 
had approvers only, and wanted cor- 
roboration; but they had three inde- 
pendent witnesses, and the approvers 
were only corroborators of them. Nei- 
ther was it a case in which one jury 
might have gone wrong; but there were 
three separate trials by three separate 
juries. Three independent witnesses 
were corroborated by two approvers; 
three men were convicted, and five 
pleaded guilty. In all, nine out of the 
10 men admitted their guilt; and if 
they were guilty, the allegation of Myles 
Joyce’s innocence fell to the ground. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
admitted that four of the men were 
guilty ; but he said that the other men 
were innocent. This assertion was based 
on the statements of the informer Casey ; 
but why should reliance be placed on 
the statements of a man who asserted 
that he perjured himself? It was alsoa 
remarkable fact that if the six men were 
innocent not one of them could prove 
an alibi, or attempted to prove an alibi. 

Mr. PARNELL: Their wives were 
not admissible witnesses. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought that was an idle remark, be- 
cause wives were not the only witnesses 
who knew where persons were. The 
men had children and friends who might 
have proved that some of the prisoners 
were elsewhere at the time that the 
murders were committed. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had made 
a great point of the’ dying declaration 
of one of the boys not having been pro- 
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duced ; but the solicitor to the prisoners 
knew of the depositions, and obtained 
copies of the depositions in which the 
dying boy’s statement as to the black- 
ened faces was set out. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the solicitor had 
not the dying declaration, which was 
the only legal evidence. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was idle to go into all these charges 
again, which had all been already dis- 
posed of. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork accepted the present state- 
ment of Casey as true, that six of the 
prisoners whom he swore were of the 
murderous party were not of the party. 
But what foundation was there for such 
an hypothesis? Why should Casey’s 
present story be believed in opposition 
to the statement of the three Joyces, es- 
pecially when he had stuck to his first 
story for 18 months? The trial at which 
it was alleged the informer was coerced 
by Mr. Bolton was not the only occasion 
when the informers made their state- 
ment. Casey and Philbin returned to 
the Maamtrasna district, and received 
police protection there, and in the course 
of an investigation, when they were 
examined on May 20, adhered on oath 
to their statements; and on a later oc- 
casion, July 28, Casey stated that 
Myles Joyce was of the party. Then, 
18 months later, he turned round and 
said the whole story was untrue—that it 
was another set of men. What ground 
had they for believing him against the 
evidence of other witnesses, and the 
opinion of Judgeand jury? Were they 
to upset the verdict of three juries on 
the mere statement of a man who was 
admittedly a murderer, and who, ac- 
cording to his present statement, was 
also a perjurer? No doubt, the whole 
case was one that ought to be inquired 
into ; but Lord Spencer did inquire into 
it fully, and with just such legal assist- 
ance as Lord Carnarvon would now have 
to rely on. It was idle to say that Lord 
Spencer refused an inquiry. He made 
all the inquiry it was possible for him 
to make. If the extraordinary accumu- 
lation of evidence, such as he had never 
known in any criminal case, with seve- 
ral approvers themselves admitting their 
guilt, were to be set aside by allegations, 
the most improbable he had ever heard 
set up by a man who for months had 
sworn to a totally different story, and 
now set up an entirely different theory 
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on the subject, he ventured to say that 
no conviction could ever stand in Eng- 
land or Ireland. If they chose to treat 
the Judges and the juries, and if they 
chose to treat the evidence in the way 
which was proposed now in the face of 
a case which he thought as overwhelm- 
ing as any which had been laid before 
him, then, indeed, the experiment which 
the Government professed they were 
going to make to try and enforce the 
ordinary law was doomed before- 
hand to certain failure, because when 
the experiment of trying to govern 
Ireland by the ordinary law was begun 
by a covert attack, or rather an open 
attack covertly supported, on the juries 
and the Judges of Ireland, they might 
depend upon it that the experiment of 
governing Ireland -by the ordinary law 
was an experiment which had failed. 
He wished to know how they were 
going to administer the ordinary law 
except through those juries which were 
first denounced as being packed, and 
which were subsequently admitted to be 
fair, and by means of those Judges who 
had been denounced for carrying out 
their duty in executing the law? The 
attack had been principally against the 
Judges and the juries who came to this 
conclusion and found this verdict. If 
they were packed juries and unjust 
Judges, what right had they to exercise 
or administer the law by such ma- 
chinery? It was not the business of a 
Government to re-try a case. It was the 
business of the Government, in dealing 
with these painful criminal cases, to see 
whether there were circumstances which 
had subsequently arisen to throw so 
much doubt upon the sentence passed 
by the Judge and the verdict given by 
the jury as would justify the interven- 
tion of the mercy of the Crown. He 
hoped it would never be established in 
this country what the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork openly avowed was 
his expectation—he did not see the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer much dis- 
countenance the notion—that a change 
of Government was to open the prison 
doors. He could say honestly that if 
this had not been an Irish case but an 
English case coming before him for 
consideration he should have come un- 
hesitatingly to the same conclusion as 
he had done—that it was not a case in 
which there were any circumstances of 
sufficient gravity or sufficient force to 
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overcome the evidence of the witnesses 
whether independent, whether they were 
informers, or whether the confession of 
the parties themselves, to justify an 
interference with the verdict or the sen- 
tence. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork had condemned the manner in 
which the prosecution had been con- 
ducted. No man would more strongly 
condemn than he would the withholding 
of anything, direct or indirect, from the 
prisoners in circumstances which could 
tell in their favour. If he thought that 
any of the documents had been kept 
away from the prisoners or from the 
defence which they ought to have had 
he should have condemned it; but he 
was bound to say that he believed the 
solicitor for the defence had all the 
knowledge available. [‘‘ No, no!”] 
He had the documents from which the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork read 
—the depositions of Collins and John- 
ston. Having had an opportunity of 
considering the case and the conse- 
quences of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, he could not 
say that his view of the matter was in 
the least degree altered. It seemed to 
him that the verdict of the jury was a 
right one on the evidence ; and that the 
sentence of the Judge was a right one, 
no one, he thought, would dispute. The 
only material fact that he could see in 
the case was the statement of the in- 
former Casey. He was bound, how- 
ever, to say that after the consideration 
he had given to the statement it seemed 
to him to be entirely unworthy of cre- 
dence. There was another point in the 
alleged confessions of the men them- 
selves. According to his experience this 
was very unreliable evidence. They 
might be guided to a right conclusion 
by the dying declaration of a prisoner ; 
but they might also be greatly misled, 
and it required the most careful con- 
sideration to arrive at a right judgment. 
He had come to the conclusion that any 
statement of that kind was not sufficient 
to overcome what he must call the over- 
whelming evidence which led to the 
conviction of these unhappy men. It 
was not true that the Executive Govern- 
ment had refused inquiry. They made 
all the inquiry that could be made. They 
did it upon their own responsibility. As 
long as a man remained under sentence 
he had a right to appeal to the Execu- 
tive to reconsider his case. He had 
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never refused that consideration him- 
self; he had considered cases several 
times over. So far as that Motion was 
intended to cast blame on the Judiciary 
or on the late Executive Government of 
Ireland he thought it was an unfounded 
censure, and one that would not be 
ratified by the vote of the House. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpoten Cxvurcai1t) : 
Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down had commenced his 
remarks in the same tone as he has con- 
cluded them there would have been very 
little for me to comment upon. But I 
own that I think that the tone in whieh 
he began his observations on this most 
difficult and anxious question is one 
which the House cannot too strongly 
deprecate. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), whether 
he was right or wrong in the case which 
he has laid before the House, at any 
rate has introduced the subject with per- 
fect calmness of demeanour and argu- 
ment ; and he ‘was followed by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a speech of equal calmness, 
and which was animated by all the dig- 
nity acquired by a sense of heavy re- 
sponsibility. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite bounded to his feet and 
commenced his speech in tones of the 
greatest excitement, flinging the wildest 
and most unjustifiable charges at my 
right hon. Friend—charges which were 
not supported by a single sentence that 
fell from him, and which displayed his 
perfect incapacity to arrive at a judg- 
ment on this case. We are informed 
that if the late Government had re- 
mained in Office the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it was generally supposed, would 
have been exalted to the high dignity of 
the Woolsack. All I can say is that if 
the judicial qualities which he has ex- 
hibited to-night would have marked his 
administration of the highest Office of 
the law, then the fall of the late Go- 
vernment is not quite so great a calamity 
as perhapshesupposes. The right hon. 
Gentleman set himself up as the de- 
fender of the Irish Judges, and he at- 
tacked the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork; he also attacked my right hon. 
Friend, and charged my right hon. 
Friend with almost being an accomplice 
with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork in an attack upon the Irish Judges. 
The charge is a ridiculous and absurd 
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one on the face of it. But with what 

does it come from the right hon. 
Gentleman? I recollect that when the 
right hon. Gentleman filled the Office of 
Home Secretary he made what was felt 
to be the strongest and by some to be the 
wildest attack upon the old English 
Judiciary. It was when the conduct of 
certain trials were called in question. 
And what did the right hon. Gentleman 
say of the English Judges, of whom he 
should have been the principal defender? 
He said that hon. Members seemed to 
think that cases of improper conviction 
were so rare that he should be easily 
able to recall the circumstances; that, 
on the contrary, they occurred every 
week, and that he had them constantly 
before him. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Will 
thenoble Lord allow me for one moment ? 
I did not say so, but it was said at the 
time I made the observation, and I ex- 
plained and said that I had said nothing 
of the kind, but that appeals were oc- 
curring every week. But I did not 
specifically state that wrongous convic- 
tions took place every day. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpo.rx Cuvrcarz): I 
am quoting from the report of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks. Whether the 
report is strictly accurate or not I can- 
not say, after what has fallen from him. 
But being in the House at the time, and 
knowing also the effect of his statement 
on the minds of those among my Ool- 
leagues who heard them, I do insist that 
the right hon. Gentleman at that time 
said that there were constant miscarriages 
of justice at English trials. Then I say 
that it does not lie with the right hon. 
Gentleman, having himself cast such a 
slur on the English Judicial Bench in a 
Ministerial position, to bring charges 
against my right hon. Friend for not 
having defended the Irish Judges. The 
right hon. Gentleman has quoted in re- 
ference to this case the opinion of my 
noble and learned Friend Lord Ash- 
bourne, who, he said, if he had been in 
this House still, would have taken a 
different line, and would have had no 
difficulty whatever in making pA 
mind on this particular case. ell, 
I can tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that in that statement, as in 
most of his statements, he is per- 
fectly wrong. I remember well what 
took place in the former debate on this 
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ease; and in talking over the matter 
with my noble and learned Friend I 
recollect that he thought it was a case 
of very. great difficulty, and although 
he decided to vote for the then Govern- 
ment in the line which they took up, he 
made a most calm, moderate, and im- 
partial speech. And if the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks that Lord Ashbourne, 
in arriving at that conclusion, arrived 
at it with great consideration and great 
difficulty, he is making a grievous mis- 
take. And as to the action of any 
Member of the then Opposition at that 
time in the matter, it should be remem- 
bered that we had not then full official 
information before us. We have not 
gotit even now. The time has not yet 
arrived when the full official informa- 
tion on this case has been before all the 
Members of the Government. But, 
certainly, when the previous debate 
took place, we were not in possession 
of the sources of information and opi- 
nion which guided Earl Spencer’s ac- 
tion on this question. There was a 
whole heap of information that we had 
not at that time, and the absence of 
which might lead to a wrong conclusion 
on the matter. I do not say for a mo- 
ment that the Members of the late Go- 
vernment then came to a wrong conclu- 
sion upon it. Upon that I pronounce 
no opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Judge and the jury were 
thrown overboard by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That is an entire delusion. My right 
hon. Friend never alluded for a moment 
to the Judge or the jury. My right 
hon. Friend, who was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland for three years under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, knows that 
Lord Justice Barry, who presided at 
this trial, is the last man in the world 
who would be guided in the conduct of 
a criminal trial by any other considera- 
tion than a desire to use all his great 
ability to arrive at a just conclusion. 
But assume for a moment that circum- 
stances were to turn up in regard to 
any case under the Crimes Act, and 
where sentence had been passed, in 
which information came to light that 
went to throw doubts upon the convic- 
tion, would the right hon. Gentleman 
assert that the Judge and the jury in 
that particular case would be thrown 
overboard if the Lord Lieutenant were 
to advise the exercise of the prerogative 
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of mercy or the grant of a free pardon 
by the Crown? Why, then, should 
the right hon. Gentleman bring that 
charge against my right hon. Friend? 
Even if he had pronounced an opinion 
on this particular case, the charge of 
throwing overboard the Judge and jury 
could not be sustained. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the responsi- 
bility of the late Government for all the 
actions of Lord Spencer; and that was 
quite right. But more than that, the 
right hon. Gentleman was chivalrous 
and noble to the last degree. He said 
—‘‘ We were proud of the administra- 
tion of Lord Spencer.’ I should like 
the right hon. Gentleman kindly to tell 
us whom he includes in the particle 
“we.” The right hon. Gentleman 
made a speech some years ago, by which 
he electrified the country, and in which 
he claimed Royal descent. We know 
it is the prerogative of Royalty to speak 
in the plural number. I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether we 
are to understand that he used the 
‘‘we’ in that exalted character, or did 
he mean to convey to the House that 
the whole of the late Government, as a 
body, are very proud of the adminis- 
tration of Lord Spencer? And does he 
think that the Division List of to-night 
will show that his expression of the pride 
of the late Government in Lord Spencer’s 
administration was warranted or cor- 
rect? That is a matter which the Divi- 
sion List will decide. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that our experiment of 
governing Ireland by the ordinary law 
is foredoomed to failure if we so much 
as hint at the idea that our mind on this 
Maamtrasna case is not as absolutely 
and conclusively made up as is his own. 
I will tell you how the present Govern- 
ment will be foredoomed to failure. 
They will be foredoomed to failure if 
they go out of their way unnecessarily 
to assume one jot or tittle of the respon- 
sibility for the acts of the late Adminis- 
tration. It is only by divesting ourselves 
of all responsibility for the action of the 
late Government and by taking the full 
responsibility for our own action that we 
can hope to arrive at a successful issue 
in the task on which we have entered. 
The right hon. Gentleman also went on 
to say that the Judges were attacked 
and were undefended by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I would point out 
that if my right hon. Friend had chosen, 
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as the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
think he ought to have done, to declare 
in the strongest terms that every circum- 
stance connected with this particular 
trial was perfectly correct and as infal- 
lible as possible, what, I ask, would be 
the value of any inquiry into it that 
might subsequently be opened? My 
right hon. Friend has said that it is the 
duty of the Lord Lieutenant, on a Me- 
morial being presented, to inquire care- 
fully and impartially into the case of 
every prisoner who so memorializes. 
What, then, would be the value of that 
inquiry? What weight would it have 
with the Members of this House or in 
Ireland if my right hon. Friend had 
taken up the extraordinary attitude 
which the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gests? We pronounce now no opinion 
on this case. It is not before the Irish 
Government. When any Memorial comes 
before the Lord Lieutenant in the ordi- 
nary course with regard to this case or 
any other case he will, I am certain, 
make inquiry into the circumstances of 
that Memorial. Now, I might be asked 
why I voted in the year 1884 for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, which asked for full and public 
inquiry, and why I do not support the 
Motion to-night, which asks for a strict 
inquiry. This is the reason. I voted 
in 1884 with the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork because I had no confidence 
in the administration of Lord Spencer. 
I shall vote against the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork to-night, in case he 
should take a division, because I have 
full confidence in the administration of 
Lord Carnarvon. [ Cries of ‘Oh!”] I 
know that that is a ridiculous proposition 
for a Member of the Government to 
make in the eyes of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. A part of the Party opposite 
never possesses confidence in the other 
part, or in their own Government. The 
right hon. Member for Birmingham has 
no confidence in the noble Lord who sits 
with him, and the noble Lord has no 
confidence in the right hon. Gentleman. 
This is not the policy of the Tory Go- 
vernment ; we do not proceed on these 
lines. The inquiry instituted by Lord 
Spencer, which I had no confidence in, 
must be judged by the whole course of 
his administration in Ireland. That ad- 
ministration gave me no confidence what- 
ever that the inquiry would in any de- 
gree bind the Members of the House of 
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Commons. But with my knowledge of 
the character of Lord Carnarvon, of his 
high sense of justice and honour, of his 
cultured intellect, and of the determi- 
nation which he has formed, so far as 
in him lies, to do justice in the adminis- 
tration of Ireland, I feel convinced that 
if by any chance there has been a mis- 
carriage of justice in this case—and on 
that I will pronounce no opinion what- 
ever—I say I feel convinced that that 
miscarriage will be brought to light, and 
that justice, so far as may be, will be 
done. That being so, I would put it to 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
whether he would be altogether wise or 
fair in proceeding with his Motion. If 
he means by his Motion to ask for an 
inquiry into this case which a prisoner 
by the Constitution has a right to de- 
mand, that he will get if Memorials are 
presented in the proper manner. If he 
means, on the other hand, a special in- 
quiry carried on by some other persons 
unconnected with the Irish Government, 
then he is asking us to vote a special, 
distinct, and unmistakable want of con- 
fidence in the personal acts of Lord Car- 
narvon. That, of course, is a proceed- 
ing which we cannot for a moment con- 
template. The Motion of the hon. 
Member, if carried, would limit, to a 
great extent, the action of the Irish Go- 
vernment. I do not imagine that the 
proceedings which took place under the 
Crimes Act will be exempt from any in- 
vestigation, except only the proceedings 
he mentioned. All convicts in Ireland 
who may think themselves unjustly con- 
victed have a right to appeal for a con- 
sideration of their cases, and they will 
be considered by a Nobleman who ap- 
proaches the investigation without bias 
and with a desire to ascertain the truth. 
I should like to point out that there 
never was a more difficult question than 
this which the late Home Secretary has 
disposed of so cavalierly. I decline to 
pronounce a single opinion upon the 
question ; but to show the House and 
the public how difficult a one the case 
is I will say this—that it occupied the 
attention of the House for four con- 
secutive nights. In the debate which 
took place upon it all Parties took part. 
Some of the best lawyers in the House, 
including the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell), who 
has a legal reputation at least as high 
as the right hon. Gentleman the late 
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Home Secretary, the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke), 
and my hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General (Mr. Gorst) took part 
in the debate, and arrived at an opinion 
on the case rather different from that of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. For 
four nights the House debated the ques- 
tion, and in the middle of the debate a 
Cabinet Council was held. Not until 
the last night of the debate was it known 
which way the Government would go. 
It is a notorious and well-known fact 
that the Cabinet Council was held on 
this question in the middle of this de- 
bate. [Sir Wix1am Harcourt was un- 
derstood to say that that statement was 
not correct.] I am surprised that the 
late Home Secretary should have con- 
tradicted that statement. It is a noto- 
rious fact, though it may not be known 
to the right hon. Gentleman. It is noto- 
rious that not until the last night of the 
debate, when the Prime Minister spoke, 
was it known which way he would vote. 
That is one of the cases which, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, presents no difficulty at all, and 
one on which, he says, we ought not to 
have the smallest difficulty in making 
up our minds. I do not regret the tone 
which the late Home Secretary has 
adopted in this matter. He has shown 
what was the spirit and animus which 
regulated the policy of the late Admi- 
nistration in a manner than which the 
House can desire no brighter example. 
He has taken upon himself to prejudge 
the acts of the Government without the 
slightest foundation. I congratulate 
him upon the success which he has 
scored for the policy of the late Admi- 
nistration; and, differing altogether 
from him and at the same time declining 
to pronounce any opinion upon the case 
before the House, I shall still record a 
vote against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. 

Mr. PARNELL: I desire to ask the 
leave of the House to withdraw my Mo- 
tion ; and in doing so I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to explain why I make this 
request. The suggestion made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a very 
reasonable one. The fact that the pre- 
sent Government has only just come into 
Office, and that the proper and usual 
course is to memorialize the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland with regard to the case 
of these prisoners, ought to be considered. 
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The late Lord Lieutenant was memo- 
rialized before I sa my last Motion 
on in this House. An opportunity for 
doing so was not afforded in the present 
case; and I think under the circum- 
stances, and in answer to the appeal of 
the noble Lord, that it would not be 
prudent for me to go to a division after 
the two speeches which the House has 
heard from the Government. I have 
every confidence that Lord Carnarvon, 
the present very able administrator and 
oak Lieutenant of Ireland, will hold a 
fair and impartial inquiry into the mat- 
ter, and that the result will be that jus- 
tice will be done. 

Mr. BRODRIOK said, he hoped the 
Motion would not be allowed to be with- 
drawn by the Government. The speeches 
made from the Government Bench were, 
to his mind, calculated to break the 
whole continuity of the administration 
of law and justice in Ireland. Thenoble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
had in the strongest manner expressed 
the absolute want of confidence which 
he entertained in the policy of the late 
Government, which, at its inception, the 
whole of the Treasury Bench heartily 
approved of, and which, had they ac- 
cepted Office at the time Lord Spencer 
did, they would have been forced to 
carry out. He (Mr. Brodrick) had not 
been one of those who during Lord 
Spencer’s period of Office went about 
abusing him for truckling to rebellion, 
nor was he going to be one of those 
who now jeered at him as the foiled 
advocate of coercion. He confessed 
he felt it impossible to understand the 
purely negative position which the Go- 
vernment had taken up in this matter 
of the Maamtrasna massacres. But, in- 
terpreted as it would be by their state- 
ments on Lord Spencer’s policy, it would 
have a very damaging effect. The 
expressions of opinion from the Minis- 
terial Bench might, in fact, stand side by 
side with the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
as to the absurd and irritating system 
of Castle government in Ireland ; for if 
they meant anything, they meant an 
imputation, not only on Lord Spencer, 
but on all the officials who advised and 
assisted him in the carrying out of his 
policy ; and with that imputation upon 
them how could anyone expect them to 
gain the confidence of the Irish people ? 
This was not a matter in which landlord 
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and tenant were concerned, and in which 
Lord Spencer might have been influenced 
by class interests ; nor was it a political 
murder; but it was one in which pea- 
sants only were concerned. There could, 
therefore, be no question of Lord Spen- 
cer’s impartiality. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he appealed to the Go- 
vernment to say whether they believed 
that those convictions could be obtained 
without change of venue, and the prior 
inquisition, the use of which was so 
severely deprecated by the Secretary 
for India (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
He appealed to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to say whether they did not regard the 
conduct of the Government to-night as 
a practical overthrow of all those safe- 
guards which had existed in Ireland; 
and he appealed to the House of Com- 
mons whether they were not asked to 
condemn the administration of justice 
inIreland? The decision arrived at by 
Lord Spencer ought either to be re- 
considered by a direct inquiry, or to be 
deemed sufficient. He did not deny that 
there were very serious matters of doubt. 
He could not but admit that the special 
points brought forward to-night by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork—he 
meant the depositions of the two boys 
not handed to the counsel, and the depo- 
sitions of the two men with regard to 
Myles Joyce’s innocence—deserved con- 
sideration. But all these points were tried 
by the House of Commons nine months 
ago. How, then, when no new facts 
had been brought forward to-night, were 
they to re-open the question by a public 
investigation? In this matter, at all 
events, the late Government were of one 
mind, or, if they were not, it was the 
only instance in which the one dissent- 
ing Member had not gone down to the 
country, explained his vote, and abused 
his Colleagues. He would ask this one 
question—Were they to consider that 
this Government absolutely declined to 
accept any responsibility for the actions 
of the late Government under an Act 
which they had so heartily approved ? 
If they took that position, a consider- 
able triumph would be obtained by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who would have so 
manipulated the matter that by pitting 
one Party in the House against another 
they had become masters of the whole. 
While the Irish Members had made the 
re-introduction of the Crimes Act almost 
a physical impossibility, it had been 
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reserved for Her Majesty’sGovernmentto 
make it morally impossible by the stigma 
they had passed upon their Predeces- 
sors. He did not himself believe in 
perpetual government by coercion; but 
he believed there were certain safeguards 
without which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not expect to rule Ireland 
successfully, unless by the favour of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. He 
did not mean that any corrupt arrange- 
ment had been entered into between the 
Government and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. He regretted the 
speech of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) the other night, when 
he seemed to insinuate something of the 
kind. He could not forget that in Octo- 
ber, 1880, when the whole country was 
crying out for coercion, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
was the only person who on that side 
stood up to declare that he rejoiced the 
Government were going to adopt all the 
means which the law of the land gave 
them before asking Parliament for ex- 
traordinary powers. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman was honestly 
carrying out the policy which he then 
foreshadowed. But he could not but re- 
member the results which followed the 
adoption of that policy. Considering the 
events which convulsed Ireland during 
the winter of 1880, the defiance of the 
law, and the utter disruption of society 
which followed, he could not but ask 
the right hon. Gentleman was he wise 
in trusting his Government to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, and al- 
lowing the policy which had alone saved 
Ireland from complete anarchy to be 
denounced by the Secretary of State for 
India? He hoped the Government 
would be successful in their policy of 
conciliation ; but it would be by showing 
that, the continuity of policy having been 
broken, the continuity of purpose re- 
mained the same. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, after the 
triumph that had been won, should 
see that his advantage lay in pre- 
serving order, well and good; but 
if he should decide to exercise his 
power by again showing the impotence of 
juries, and again setting on foot the prac- 
tice of ‘‘ Boycotting ” and intimidation— 
—if he should, even in the approaching 
election, make it his duty to ‘‘ Boycott” 
candidates who were offensive to the Na- 
tional Party, and those who attended 
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their meetings, all the powers of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
would not be able to stem the torrent 
of agitation ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man might wish that he had not so 
hastily discarded safeguards which had 
only been adopted after a winter in 
which the assizes had resulted in ac- 
quittal in every case of agrarian crime. 
The present position of the Government 
seemed anomalous and _ inconsistent. 
They were taking a part of the respon- 
sibility where they ought, undoubtedly, 
to assume the whole. They ought either 
to give a full inquiry, or to take the 
responsibility of refusing it. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
should move his Amendment, in which 
he condemned the inquiry as to verdicts 
returned by properly constituted juries, 
he would support him, becaused he be- 
lieved that any other course would only 
perpetuate evils which had been time 
after time denounced by the present 
Ministers, and lead to mischievous re- 
sults, which had been clearly foreseen. 
Mr. HARRINGTON said, that after 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, he wished to put the House 
in possession of some facts which had 
not been mentioned. If he were rightly 
informed, the inconsistency with which 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
had charged others might be charged 
against himself, for, on the last occa- 
sion, he had voted in favour of an in- 
quiry. One might almost fancy, judging 
from the speech of the late Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, that 
there were no difficulties connected with 
this extraordinary case. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), in a speech which 
did him infinite credit, and which would 
do a great deal to win for him the sym- 
pathy and generous support of a large 
section of the people of Ireland, pointed 
out that even the Members of the late 
Government themselves were in the 
greatest doubt as to the course they 
ought to take when the question was 
before the House at the commence- 
ment of last Session. The late Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
would lead the House to suppose that 
the case before the jury was perfectly 
clear, and that nothing had since arisen 
to east the slightest doubt upon it. But 
the fact was that not a single newspaper 
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or person in or out of the House who 
had investigated the matter would agree 
with him. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the case rested upon three in- 
dependent witnesses; but, practically, 
the three independent witnesses were 
reduced to one. Much stress had been 
laid on the fact that, at one time or an- 
other, nine out of the 10 men —— 
with the murder had pleaded guilty. 
Their confessions, however, were worth 
nothing, because they were the result of 
the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by the officials ; and it should be borne 
in mind that the men with regard to 
whom an inquiry was demanded pro- 
tested that they were innocent as they 
were being hurried out of Court. It 
appeared from the depositions of Thomas 
Casey that there were constant feuds 
between the people with respect to sheep- 
stealing and the trespass of cattle, and 
that was shown by a statement of Casey 
to the effect that—‘‘I did not go to the 
wake or the funeral.” He would point 
out that that statement had been 
underlined by the counsel, and that 
the following marginal note in the 
handwriting of Sergeant O’Brien was 
made :—‘‘ Suspect got him murdered.” 
He (Mr. Harrington) maintained that 
in these facts they had the clearest and 
most undoubted truth of the veracity of 
the statement of Thomas Casey, clearly 
attested in the handwriting of the coun- 
sel. He would next point out that the 
route taken by the murderers was dif- 
ferent from that stated by the inde- 
pendent witnesses, from which it clearly 
resulted that, if that statement was 
true, the murderers would not have 
passed within a mile of the house occu- 
pied by the independent witnesses; and, 
therefore, their statements were abso- 
lutely without foundation. If a fair in- 
quiry were granted, he should be per- 
fectly willing to ground the whole issue 
of the case upon the single point whe- 
ther the story told by the approver 
Casey as to the interviews with Mr. 
George Bolton was not better borne out 
than the Memorandum of Sir Robert 
Hamilton. Then, again, there were the 
depositions of the two boys with refer- 
ence to the fact that the alleged mur- 
derers had their faces blackened, whereas 
the priest had sworn that the men’s 
faces were white. There were also 
some new and startling facts which 
had not been made public. On the 
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day of the conviction of Myles Joyce, 
at a conference of counsel and soli- 
citors, it was promised that if the 
others pleaded guilty their lives would 
be saved. Four men refused, saying 
they were innocent. Michael Casey 
said he was the only guilty man, and 
Joyce was innocent; but three men at 
large were implicated. The solicitor 
made an entry of that at the time. The 
three men were those who had been 
named by others, and against whom all 
the facts seemed to point. The gravest 
complaint against the Crown was the 
suppression of evidence ; this evidence 
was in the brief of the counsel of the 
prosecution, but it was withheld from 
the counsel for the defence. It was a 
whole sheaf of evidence that was kept 
back. Ordinarily, it was the practice to 
communicate all material facts to the 
counsel for the defence of a man charged 
with murder, and it was only in these 
prosecutions that the practice was aban- 
doned. The former depositions of wit- 
nesses were also kept back ; but if the 
defending counsel had been provided 
with them, they could have shaken the 
evidence of material witnesses. An- 
other remarkable fact was that the in- 
formation made by Casey before the 
trial differed altogether, in most ma- 
terial points, from the information given 
at the trial. The dying declarations of 
the two boys Joyce had been suppressed, 
and not only that, but even the fact that 
these declarations had been made had 
been suppressed. The Crown, again, 
had made no endeavour to clear up the 
point as to the blackened faces of the men 
whom the informers alleged that they 
had seen, and no independent witnesses 
had been asked any questions on this 
point. From all this, he submitted that 
the trial of this case showed a grave 
conspiracy against justice in Ireland ; 
and it was the imperative duty of the 
authorities to clear the character of high 
officials in this country if they could be 
cleared. In any case, justice would 
not suffer by the proposed inquiry, but 
would, on the other hand, be promoted 
by it. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he should not 
have thought it necessary to trouble the 
House with any observations at all if it 
had not been for the language which 
proceeded, he was sorry to say, from 
the Front Ministerial Bench. It was 
most unpleasant, indeed, to find him- 
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self, within a week or two of the forma- 
tion of a Government with which he 
would like to be in accord, compelled to 
protest against the course they were 
pursuing. But he felt that he should 
not truly represent the views of those 
who sat near him, and certainly the 
opinion which he himself most strongly 
held, if he did not attempt, as far as he 
possibly could, to dissociate himself 
altogether from the general tenour and 
language of the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), and still more so from that of 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
What had they been doing that night ? 
For the second time that Session they 
were going through the whole of the 
circumstances of the horrible murder at 
Maamtrasna, and they had been treated 
to nothing more nor less than a réchaujé 
of the discussion of last autumn; and 
although on the last occasion when 
the question was before the House, when 
the Members of the present Government 
were sitting on the Opposition side of 
the House, the most notable person who 
took part in the debate was the noble 
and learned Lord who now so worthily 
filled the position of Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, that noble Lord, then Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), did not hesitate to express a 
clear and definite opinion on the Mo- 
tion then submitted to the House by 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Harrington) that there was no cause to 
interfere with the decision to which Earl 
Spencer had then recently come, after 
an elaborate and careful investigation 
of the subject. Before proceeding to 
dwell upon anything else, he would refer 
for a moment to what were said to be 
some new facts ; but there was only one 
solitary new fact presented to the House 
and the public for the first time by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. What 
was that new fact? It was that imme- 
diately after the trial of the prisoners, 
in the winter of 1882, their counsel had 
an interview with them, three persons 
who were not prisoners were inculpated, 
and some of those who were prisoners 
were exonerated. It was now said that 
that fact had just been disclosed, and 
that it was of a most important cha- 
racter. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that the 
fact was conveyed to the Crown counsel 
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not act upon it. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the explanation 
of the hon. Member did not touch the 
matter in the slightest degree. This 
fresh fact, which was said to have come 
out since the discussion last autumn, 
was a fact which had been in the know- 
ledge of the prisoners’ counsel and 
solicitor during the last two years and 
a-half. He asked hon. Members to 
consider with him what was the real 
question before them. After all that 
had happened, he lamented most deeply 
that the Forms of the House would 
not allow him to take a division on the 
Amendment he had put upon the Paper, 
which declared that— 


“ Any further inquiry as to the correctness 
or propriety of the verdicts of properly consti- 
tuted juries would be highly prejudicial to the 
interests of justice, and this House generally 
approves of the firm and temperate adminis- 
tration of the Crimes Act by Earl Spencer as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.’’ 


After the scant justice which had been 
done to the late Lord Lieutenant—many 
of whose acts he had found it impossible 
to concur in, and had ventured humbly 
to question both in the House of Com- 
mons and elsewhere, but who had, 
nevertheless, directed with credit the 
administration of the law, and had en- 
deavoured to protect life and property 
in a period of unexampled difficulty—he 
had expected that that administration of 
the law would have received support 
rather than gquasi-condemnation from 
right hon. Gentlemen now occupying 
the Front Bench. What was the Motion 
before the House? If it were read with 
its Preamble, it was nothing less than 
an entire condemnation of the adminis- 
tration of the law by Earl Spencer and 
the late Government, and a general 
allegation that the whole administration, 
in respect of murders of a most atrocious 
character, had been unjust, and un- 
worthy of the Executive. How wasthe 
matter met by the Ministry of the day? 
Anything more surprising than the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could not be imagined. Was there 
a single word, from first to last, in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech in vindi- 
cation of the administration of the law ? 
Was there one word which answered 
to any extent the malicious attacks 
which proceeded from the Mover of the 
Motion — [Cries of “Order!” and 
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“Name!” }]—with reference to the con- 
duct of the Judges and juries? 

Mr. SEXTON rose to Order. He 
wished to ask the ruling of the Chair 
whether the hon. Gentleman was en- 
— to impute malice to an hon. Mem- 

r 

Mr. SPEAKER: An imputation of 
malice to any Member of the House is 
undoubtedly out of Order. The hon. 
Member will withdraw the expression. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would at once 
withdraw the expression. He would 
only say that they were most violent and 
severe attacks not only upon the Lord 
Lieutenant, but upon the Judges, the 
juries, the counsel, the witnesses, the 
Crown Solicitors, and all who had any- 
thing to do with the prosecution of these 
murder cases. He had listened to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend, and 
from first to last there was not so much 
as a word in it of vindication of any of 
those officials. With regard to Karl 
Spencer, all he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman say was that there were 
many things in the administration of the 
law under the Viceroyalty of Earl 
Spencer which he could not approve. 
He had listened to see if there was any 
qualification to the ‘‘ damning by faint 
praise,” in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had indulged ; but he failed to per- 
ceive any. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had said that 
if ever there was a man who deserved to 
be put upon his trial and hanged it was 
George Bolton. George Bolton was a 
man who had been employed to repre- 
sent the Crown in conducting the trial 
of those horrible cases. 

Mr. HEALY: And dismissed by 
Earl Spencer. 

Mr. LEWIS said, there could be no 
doubt that Bolton’s success in hunting 
those murderers to their doom was the 
reason of the violence and vigour with 
which he had been attacked. Yet they 
had not heard one word from his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in support of a man who, be- 
cause ne had done his duty courageously 
and successfully, was subjected to so 
acrimonious an attack. And what was 
the speech of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India? The most 
notable observation in that speech which 
he (Mr. Lewis) could discover was when 
the noble Lord said that the present Go- 
vernment was foredoomed to failure if 
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they assumed responsibility for one jot 
or tittle of the acts of the late Govern- 
ment. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotpn Cuvrcui11): 
For the policy of those acts. 

Mr. LEWIS said, his noble Friend 
must forgive him, but the remark was 
“responsibility for the acts them- 
selves.” 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: No. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he had taken the 
words down at the time, and they were 
that the present Government were fore- 
doomed to failure if they assumed one 
jot or tittle of responsibility for the acts 
of the late Government. He ventured 
to say that there was not a single Mem- 
ber of the Conservative Party, of which 
the noble Lord now assumed to be a 
Leader, who would endorse that state- 
ment. What had been the case? On 
every platform in the Kingdom there 
had been the strongest denunciation of 
the Members of the late Government for 
not having more vigorously vindicated 
the law ; and were they to be told now, 
after all they had said about Ireland 
during the last three or four years, that 
for Party purposes, and because they 
had changed from one side of the House 
to the other, they were going to cast 
insult upon the outgoing Viceroy, who 
had done his duty in such a manner as 
to receive the undoubted approval of 
every Member of the Conservative Party? 
He knew that it was unpleasant to get 
up and speak thus; but he was follow- 
ing the lead of his hon. Friend below 
him (Mr. Brodrick), who, in the manly 
speech he had delivered earlier in the 
evening, showed, at all events, that 
there were some Members on that side 
of the House who were not prepared to 
insult the late Viceroy of Ireland and 
the Representative of the Queen after he 
had done all he could to vindicate the 
law. What was the meaning of the 
ringing cheers from the Irish Benches 
opposite which greeted the speeches of 
his right hon. Friend and the noble Lord 
so enthusiastically? What was the 
meaning but this—that they saw in the 
attitude of his right hon. Friend and the 
noble Lord a practical acquiescence in 
the terms of the Motion, although they 
could not assent to it? When it was 
found, after those speeches, that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
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Parnell) got up in his place and said in 
a most gracious manner, to which the 
House was very little accustomed from 
the hon. Member, that he would with- 
draw the Motion, it looked as if there 
had been something very like, if not a 
treaty, at least an understanding. He 
had been almost astonished to hear some 
of the observations which had proceeded 
from the Front Bench on that occasion, 
Among the other curious remarks of the 
noble Lord was this—that last Novem- 
ber, when the matter came before the 
House and occupied three whole nights 
and part of a fourth, the House had 
before it none of the reasons of the late 
Viceroy for its action. None of the 
reasons of the late Viceroy for his action! 
He thought they had a statement from 
Sir Robert Hamilton which Earl Spencer 
had made public—one of the most able, 
interesting, and satisfactory documents 
he had ever read—containing a most 
elaborate account of the evidence pro- 
duced at the trial, giving the new evi- 
dence produced and a general summary 
of the whole matter, enough to satisfy 
any man who desiredto arrive ata judicial 
conclusion on the subject. And yet the 
noble Lord said that last November the 
House had before it no evidence of the 
reasons upon which Earl Spencer had 
acted. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : I said we were not in posses- 
sion of full information as to the reasons. 

Mr. LEWIS asked whether the noble 
Lord ventured to say that he was en- 
tirely wrong when he took down the 
words that they had not the reasons of 
Earl Spencer for his decision ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: You were entirely wrong. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would at once 
withdraw the observation. He supposed 
he must have been under a delusion 
when he wrote down the words. He was 
sorry that his ears should have deceived 
him. But, probably, ifthe noble Lord 
would consult his own notes, he would 
find that he had made two observations, 
and not one, because he (Mr. Lewis) 
had also put down in his note that the 
noble Lord said—‘ We had not, in No- 
vember, full official information.” But, 
however destitute of information the 
House might have been, the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who was a 
very good judge upon such a subject, 
did not hesitate to make a speech on 
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that occasion maintaining that Earl 
Spencer was entirely justified in his 


action. In order to avoid breaking the 
Rules of the House, the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had been drawn up in a 
most comprehensive form. The hon. 
Member proposed to call attention not 
only to the Maamtrasna, but to the 
Crossmaglen and the Barbavilla trials, 
and the case of the brothers Delahunty. 
To everything, however, except the 
Maamtrasna case, he had altogether 
given the go-by. No doubt, the hon. 
Member had included them in the Mo- 
tion in order to prevent the discussion 
from being ruled out of Order. With 
regard to the Maamtrasna case, the 
House had not only no new facts, but 
no new case brought before it; and yet 
they had this remarkable fact—that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said it was premature to 
form any opinion on the subject, though 
the House last November did express 
an opinion, by a deliberate vote, by a 
large majority, against an inquiry, and 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
gave his assent to it on the part of those 
with whom he was acting. Whatever 
else might be said about this case, there 
was no doubt whatever that there had 
been twice a full investigation of it in 
the House itself, with all the materials 
before it ransacked together by Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party, who had had 
two years in which to get up their case. 
It was hardly worth while to slay the 
slain, and to revert to the details of the 
ease ; but there were one or two points 
to which he should like to draw atten- 
tion, because they were matters on which 
he had ascertained that there was a little 
misapprehension. First, with regard to 
the confessions of the men who were now 
under sentence of penal servitude. He 
would not refer to that point except in 
passing to ask the House to observe the 
ridiculous way in which it was sought to 
get rid of the effect of those confessions. 
It was said that a good-natured priest 
told the men that the best way to estab- 
lish their innocence was that they should 
plead guilty and get convicted. The 
House, however, must recollect one fact 
which came out last November, and 
which had been previously communi- 
cated on the authority of the late Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. After the men 
had been convicted and sentenced, they 
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presented a Memorial for a remission of 
their punishment. What ground did 
they put forward for asking for that 
remission? Did they say they were 
innocent? No, not a bit of it; they 
alleged that “they did not enter the 
house, and had no active participation 
in the crime.” He desired to call the 
attention of the House to that point— 
that in their Memorial those men did 
not represent that they were innocent of 
the crime; but what they contended for 
was that they had not entered the 
house. It was upon that technical and 
legal quibble, as he believed, that the 
House would find a clue to the whole of 
the contention from first to last. In the 
untutored mind of those poor ignorant 
peasants they might go to thedoorof the 
cottage, look into the window, and see 
the offence committed ; but because they 
did not fire a pistol, therefore, legally and 
morally, they were not as much guilty 
of murder as the other men. He be- 
lieved that to be the explanation of the 
declarations made by the so-called per- 
jured informers, and of the dying con- 
fessions with regard to Myles Joyce. If 
the House would read in these confes- 
sions, ‘‘innocent of having taken an 
active part in the commission of the 
murders, or of having been within the 
four walls of the cottage at the time 
they were committed,” they would find 
an explanation of the delusion those 
men were under as to participation in 
the crime. He would now turn to an- 
other point in regard to which a great 
deai had been made — namely, the 
blackening of the faces. That was one 
of those plausible points upon which a 
person was most likely to be easily mis- 
led. There was a great deal in it at first 
sight, certainly—enough to make them 
pause in regard to it; but let them look 
a little bit closer into the matter. In 
the first place, what was the terminology 
of “ blackened faces,”? which was said 
to be the expression used by one of the 
boys? Did he mean anything of the 
sort? The first expression of the boy 
was that the men’s faces were ‘“‘ dirty.” 
It was not until afterwards, and not on 
the first occasion, that this poor lad, in 
giving the best account he could, in his 
shattered condition, said that the faces 
were blackened and not dirty. Hon. 
Members who understood the Irish lan- 
guage would be able to say whether 
there was any kind of affinity of mean- 
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ing between those two expressions which 
would account for the use of the words 
‘blackened faces,”’ although the faces 
were not blackened. What was the 
scene of the murders? It was a small 
Irish cabin entered in the dead of the 
night, with three or four pistol shots 
fired rapidly one after the other. The 
smoke would fill the apartment; the 
poor boys were in bed, and, on being 
aroused, would look around in horror. 
It was easy to believe that, under such 
circumstances, the faces of the men who 
had entered the cabin would appear to 
those boys to be black, and that they 
would for the rest of their lives believe 
that it was some Satanic beings who 
had entered the apartment, and who 
had blackened faces. Anyone who pos- 
sessed common sense would see, all 
through the evidence, what was running 
in the minds of the witnesses. Anyone 
accustomed to the proceedings of Courts 
of Justice in reference not only to trials 
for murder, but any other criminal pro- 
ceedings which rested on circumstantial 
evidence, would be aware that it was im- 
possible not to have contradictions ; but 
when the evidence came to be sifted it 
frequently turned out that the facts 
spoken to were not ineonsistent with each 
other. Then, if there were contradic- 
tions in the evidence given in cases of 
that kind in the English Criminal 
Courts, how much more likely were 
they to find them in the West of Ireland 
under the cireumstances of a trial of 
this character? Then, again, there was 
another matter which was to a great 
extent akin to the question of blackened 
faces—namely, ‘‘the depositions,” as 
they were sometimes called, of the two 
lads. It had been found convenient in 
this case to mix up the so-called de- 
ositions with the dying declarations ; 
but he would entreat the House to keep 
their minds fixed upon the depositions. 
It was alleged that there had been a 
ss act of injustice committed at the 
trial by the Crown counsel in keeping 
back important information given by 
those poor boys in reference to the 
blackened faces; and it was further 
asserted that that was done intentionally 
by the Crown counsel with the view of 
unduly pressing the law. But the evi- 
dence of two constables brought out the 
fact that this information was contained 
in the depositions which were handed 
to the counsel for the defendants; and 
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that it was known to them just as much 
as it was to the Crown counsel durin 
the whole of the trial. More than that, 
the fact came out at the inquest; and 
did anybody believe that every fact or 
statement, however minute or rough, 
that came out upon the inquest held in 
some small house on the wayside in the 
wilds of Connemara would not be known 
far and wide in every cottage in the 
locality weeks and weeks and months 
and months before the trial in Green 
Street, Dublin? The fact was well 
known, and was common property, that 
those two boys were proved at the in- 
quest to have stated that the persons 
who committed the crime had blackened 
faces, although, in the first instance, they 
had said that their faces were dirty. In 
looking through the debate which took 
place last November he found that a 
good deal was made of that point by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke), and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the present 
Solicitor General'(Mr. Gorst) ; and those 
hon. and learned Gentlemen fixed upon 
this statement of certain facts having 
been kept back at the trial as a reason 
for saying that the prosecution had not 
been fairly conducted. There was not the 
smallest pretence for the case put for- 
ward by hon. Members opposite, and 
that case had been disproved most con- 
clusively when the subject was discussed 
on the last occasion. It had been dis- 
proved again that night. It had been 
made manifest, and was clear as day- 
light, that the Crown counsel conducted 
the case with perfect propriety, and that 
they had made a full disclosure of the 
depositions. He now came to another 
point. It was said that there was no 
motive. It was conceded that four of 
the persons who were found guilty were 
guilty. No motive was proved with 
regard to them any stronger than with 
regard to the rest. 

Mr. SEXTON : Oh, yes; there was. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that no motive was 
proved with regard to the four who were 
acknowledged to have been guilty ; and, 
in point of fact, one hon. Member who 
had addressed the House said that there 
was no motive with regard to any of the 
10. If there was no motive with regard 
to the four who were conceded to have 
been guilty, what greater probability 
was there of a motive for the commission 
of this crime with regard to the other 
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six? There wasa sort of correlative argu- 
ment that there were three persons out- 
side who were wanted to be drawn into 
this murderous net, and that there was 
a motive with regard to them. And 
what was the motive? It was a dispute 
about a boundary—a stone boundary on 
a moor side. According to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) that was a sufficient excuse in Ire- 
land for murder. He (Mr. Lewis) did 
not believe it. He did not think so ill 
of the Galway peasants as to suppose 
that that was a true representation of 
the motives by which they were likely 
to be actuated. It was also said that 
there was some question of sheep steal- 
ing; but he should have thought that 
it would have been easy to have brought 
the stolen sheep back again. If, how- 
ever, there had been sheep stealing, was 
it probable that because one man had 
stolen sheep belonging to another man 
he would be able to induce nine other 
men to join with him in murdering the 
offender in order to vindicate justice? 
He did not believe it for one moment to 
be a true representation of the degrada- 
tion to which human nature could be re- 
duced in any part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, still less in Ireland. Hon. 
Members opposite professed to know 
that ‘‘Big John Casey,” as he was 
called, and his son, who were now living 
within a few miles of Maamtrasna, the 
scene of the murder, were guilty of the 
crime. They said they knew that Big 
John Casey did the murder; they had 
witnesses to prove it. Then why did 
they not indict him? He could point to 
eases where the indictment of persons 
who were out of prison was the only 
way of getting persons who were in 
prison out of it. Hon. Members said 
they knew where those persons were ; 
that they could put their hands upon 
them at once, and yet they preferred to 
expend their intelligence and acumen 
and money in bringing the case before 
the House, rather than in exerting 
themselves to vindicate law and order. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: It is the 
business of the Government to do that. 
Mr. LEWIS: The hon. Member had, 
he believed, been just promoted to a 
high municipal office in connection with 
the administration of justice, and the 
hon. Member said that it was the busi- 
ness of the Government to do that. It 
was a strange thing to say that it was 
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their business to indict men whom they 
did not believe to be guilty. That was 
the only answer he could make to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member. The 
statements which were made at the in- 
quest having been known from the very 
first, how was it, if the Crown counsel or 
solicitor did not themselves believe that 
those statements were material, that 
there was no cross-examination on the 
part of the prisoners’ counsel of the wit- 
nesses called for the Crown who were 
able to speak to that point? He was 
not speaking of the inability of the poor 
boy, Patsy Joyce, to be put in the wit- 
ness box and give evidence; but there 
were other witnesses who were capable 
of being examined. One of two things 
was perfectly clear—either that the 
counsel for the prisoners did not believe 
in the fact themselves, or they did not 
believe in its importance or significance. 
When it was suggested that this poor 
boy had had the go-by given to him he 
was sure the House would believe that 
there was nothing to justify the sugges- 
tion. He would refer, in conclusion, to 
a statement of fact, which to persons 
accustomed to Courts of Justice would 
be conclusive. According to the state- 
ment of hon. Members opposite there 
were seven persons charged, every one 
of whom was perfectly innocent of par- 
ticipation in the crime; and yet there 
did not appear to have been the least 
attempt on the part of any one of them 
to prove his absence from the scene at 
the time the murder took place. It 
was said that it was in the middle 
of the night; but he would ask this 
question—did the family of every one 
of the men who were found guilty 
consist of one person only, and that 
person a wife? Were there nochildren, 
and were every one of them sleeping 
during the whole of thatnight? If the 
facts were investigated it would be found 
that the condition of those poor labour- 
ing mén in Galway was such that three 
or four had to sleep in the same room ; 
and to suggest to the House that seven 
persons charged with a crime of which 
they were perfectly innocent, the time 
being night and that none of them had 
an opportunity of proving from some 
other inmate of the house, or a neigh- 
bour, that at the time they were charged 
with committing the offence they were 
at home and in bed, was an attempt to 
impose upon the credulity of the House, 
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A bitter attack had been made upon 
Earl Spencer. That attack and the 
charges lately made against the late 
Lord Lieutenant were grossly unjust. 
Everybody sitting upon the Front Bench 
knew that they were unjust. He did 
not hesitate to say that to their faces, 
because he knew they believed that 
whatever might have been the faults of 
Earl Spencer, and he had himself chal- 
lenged many of his public acts, for oc- 
casionally Earl Spencer had been un- 
just to the Protestant, and loyal and 
orderly population of Ireland. [ /ronical 
cheers from the Irish Members.| He knew 
that hon. Members opposite did not 
think so; but he had as much right to 
hold his opinions as they had to hold 
theirs. Although Earl Spencer might 
have acted insome instances unjustly— 
and he (Mr. Lewis) did not hesitate to 
say that he had done so—yet, in the 
main, during the last three years, Earl 
Spencer had upheld respect for the law 
at therisk of his life from day to day, with 
the sanction, with the approval, and with 
the acknowledgment inside and outside 
of that House, of the country, and espe- 
cially of the Conservative Party. There- 
fore, he, for one, would not consent to be 
dragged into any implied, however 
slight, condemnation of Earl Spencer’s 
conduct as Viceroy of Ireland, because 
it happened to suit the exigencies of 
Party warfare. In the opinion he thus 
expressed, although he tnight find but 
few supporters near him, he was sure 
that many in their hearts would entirely 
agree with'him; and he was satisfied 
that he would not be one whit less ac- 
ceptable in any Conservative community 
in Ireland when it was known that he, 
at all events, was not poltroon enough 
to conceal his sentiments upon such a 
subject as this. For months past he 
had not hesitated to say that one of the 
first duties of the Conservative Party, 
when out of Office, was to assist Her 
Majesty’s Government when they were 
endeavouring, in the face of most un- 
exampled difficulties, to maintain some- 
thing like respect for the law; and he 
recollected an observation which had 
been made by the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) 
which made him feel very proud of 
the Party to which he belonged. 
The right hon. Gentleman was then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 
observation had sunk deeply into his 
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(Mr. Lewis’s) mind. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated to him that he 
considered the conduct of the Conserva- 
tive Party in reference to the condition 
of Ireland as being above all praise. 
He had been very proud of that state- 
ment in regard to the Conservative 
Party when in Opposition. He was not 
so proud of their conduct now. They, 
at all events, had the responsibility of 
seeing that law and order were respected, 
and that property, life, and limb were 
protected ; and they ought not to let it 
be supposed that they held less cheaply 
than they had hitherto done those 
great principles, because they happened 
to sit on the Ministerial side of the 
House. It was their duty to preserve 
and enforce those great and valuable 
conditions of society without which life 
would become intolerable. He regretted 
that he had been driven to make those 
remarks, because of the pusillanimous 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
spoken of this subject, and had left 
Earl Spencer to be protected by others. 
He deeply regretted that the Forms of 
the House would not allow him to move 
the Amendment which stood upon the 
Paper in his name, and to ask the 
House to do what he believed would 
have been done by the great majority 
of the House. In: conclusion, he could 
only express his general approval of the 
very temperate manner in which the 
late Viceroy had discharged the duties 
of his post ; and in expressing that opi- 
nion, as an humble Member, he believed 
that he represented the views of a large 
number of the Members on that side of 
the House. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Gorst): Sir, the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down evidently thinks that 
among all the faithless Members who 
oceupy these Benches he fills the proud 
position of being the only faithful one 
now left. Perhaps the hon, Gentleman 
will allow me, also sitting on this side 
of the House, to say what I have said 
over and over again when I sat on the 
other side. I will not follow the hon. 
Gentleman into the disquisition he has 
indulged in upon the Maamtrasna case. 
The hon. Gentleman and the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Home Secretary (Sir 
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ficial and cursory examination of the 
evidence in this case, appear to have 
convinced themselves that all these un- 
happy men were guilty. I must say 
that I greatly admire the confidence in 
themselves which the right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen displayed in coming to 
so rapid a conclusion with regard to an 
extremely obscure and difficult case. 
But, although I admire their confidence 
and capacity, I will not attempt to imi- 
tate their example. When this ques- 
tion was under the consideration of the 
House at the beginning of the Session 
I did trouble the House at some length 
with observations on the evidence in 
this case, not for the purpose of inviting 
the House to come to a conclusion as to 
whether the men were innocent or 
guilty, but simply in order to point out 
that there were elements in the case 
which demanded further investigation 
and inquiry. I made those observations 
at a time when the late Government 
were refusing such further investigation 
and inquiry ; and, therefore, I maintain 
that I was not then wasting the time of 
the House, as I was endeavouring to put 
forward circumstances in the case which 
militated against the determination of the 
then Government. But now, when a fur- 
ther inquiry is likely to take place, it does 
seem like wasting the time of the House 
to endeavour to induce it to do what it 
cannot possibly do—namely, undertake 
the investigation of this case itself, and 
thus to anticipate the result of that fur- 
ther inquiry. The hon. Gentleman did 
not, I think, rise for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Maamtrasna case, but he rose 
with great grief to express views which 
were adverse to the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, and to say 
things which he asserted he was extremely 
sorry to say. But in doing so the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to express himself 
with considerable unction. I doubted, 
for some time, whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman held a brief from the Party 
opposite to abuse the present Govern- 
ment, or a brief to defend Earl Spen- 
cer. The House seemed to be astonished 
when the words ‘‘my Lord” came 
from him, instead of ‘‘ Mr. Speaker ;” 
but I was not at all astonished, be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
throughout seemed to be more fitted 
for a Court of Law than for this 
House. The hon. Gentleman appeared 
to find special fault with the two 
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speeches which were delivered in the 
early part of the evening by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) ; but he found 
fault with them upon precisely opposite 
grounds. He found fault with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not for 
what he did say, but for what he did 
not say. Now, I do not see why the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have taken up the time of the House, 
at this late period of the Session, by en- 
tering into an elaborate vindication of 
the law, which no one, at all events on 
these Benches, had called in question, 
and in repelling violent attacks upon the 
Irish Executive, which the Colleagues 
of Earl Spencer were perfectly able to 
answer. I thought that my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did make use of some observations with 
reference to the conduct of Earl Spencer 
which were a sufficient vindication 
of that noble Earl. I do not know 
what further defence or what further 
observations could have been expected 
from the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Government are not only accused by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Lewis) for not de- 
fending Earl Spencer, but, according 
to the hon. Member, they should have 
taken up the time of the House by 
defending Mr. George Bolton. I think 
the present Government can hardly 
be expected to fight over again the 
many battles which have been waged 
during past years as to the character 
and position of Mr. George Bolton. If 
the a were to begin to debate 
anew the character of Mr. George Bolton 
there would be very little chance of 
bringing the Session to an early termi- 
nation. So much for the complaint of 
the hon. Member. Theright hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
complained of the speech of the Secre- 
tary of State for India (Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and he complained of the 
noble Lord not for what he did not say, 
but for what he did say. [Jnterruption. | 
Now I appeal to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who seem disposed to receive every- 
thing I say with much disfavour, whe- 
ther the noble Lord said a single word 
to-night which he has not repeatedly 
uttered when occupying a seat below 
the Gangway on the Opposition side of 
the House? If the noble Lord has at- 
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tacked the Irish administration of the 
late Government, has he not attacked it 
in season and out of season when in 
Opposition? The hon. Member for 
Derry (Mr. Lewis), who is so great an 
admirer of consistency, instead of find- 
ing fault with the noble Lord, ought to 
praise him. The noble Lord has stated 
that he will not assume any responsi- 
bility for the acts of the late Government. 
Is it pretended that the present Govern- 
ment are to assume responsibility for the 
acts of the late Government ? I think, if 
they acknowledge responsibility for their 
own acts and are prepared to defend 
those acts, they will have quite enough 
upon their shoulders. This is not the 
only occasion since the Government has 
come into Office that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derry has stood alone 
in his denunciations of the policy of the 
Government. Before I had the honour 
of being again a Member of this House, 
the hon. Member was the solitary de- 
nouncer of the Government for their 
policy in not re-enacting the Coercion 
Act. It is remarkable that the only 
Member who should stand up in this 
House to denounce that policy should 
be a Member who affects, at least, to re- 
= the people of Ireland. The hon. 

ember’s conduct in this regard is op- 
posed to the policy of Gentlemen like 
the Marquess of Waterford, who himself 
has sanctioned the course of the present 
Government by accepting Office under 
it. The hon. Gentleman was deservedly 
rebuked, on the occasion to which I 
refer, by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the County of 
Dublin (Colonel King-Harman), who ex- 
oweag his indignation at the course the 

on. Member had pursued. I wish to 
appeal to the Party opposite to make 
some better use of the time of the 
House than applauding speeches of re- 
actionary Ulster Members. Some hon. 
Gentlemen on the Benches opposite 
seem to be annoyed because they have 
not heard from the Ministerial side 
of the House an enthusiastic vindica- 
tion of the Castle officials. I should 
like to hear whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) would join those 
hon. Members in reproving the pre- 
sent Government for not vindicating 
these officials. I must say that when 
one of the Colleagues of the late Go- 
vernment can go down to the coun- 
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try and denounce the whole fabric and 
framework of the Irish Government 
in the strong and vehement language 
used by the right hon. Gentleman, I 
do not think that hon. Members op- 
posite can find fault with the present 
Government because the administration 
of the Castle officials of the late Govern- 
ment is not enthusiastically defended by 
those who sit on the Ministerial side of 
the House. Above all, I would make 
an appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Home Secretary (Sir William 
Harcourt). What have the present Go- 
vernment done? They have announced, 
through the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, nothing more than it was their 
duty to announce. Cases have occurred 
in England in which there has been a 
miscarriage of justice—or in which, at 
any rate, there was a doubt whether 
there had not been a miscarriage of 
justice. Would anyone pretend to say 
that the present Home Secretary should 
not now occupy himself in examining 
any such cases as are brought before 
him? Will the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) find fault with his Successor 
in Office because he expresses himself 
willing to re-open and reconsider cases 
which have been decided by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself? [Sir Wi- 
uiaM Harcourt: No.] The right hon. 
Gentleman would not. Then, surely, 
there is nothing wrong, if a Memorial 
is presented to him, in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland re-opening and re- 
considering what, I think, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, in their calmer mo- 
ments, will acknowledge to be admit- 
tedly an obscure and extremely difficult 
case. That is all the Government have 
announced their intention to do. It is 
simply that it will do its duty in this par- 
ticular case. [ Cries of “Oh!” and ‘ What 
more ?”] What more or what less 
could the Government do? They have 
pledged themselves and promised that 
the Viceroy of Ireland will] do that which 
it is his Constitutional duty to do, if a 
Memorial is presented to him by men 
alleging that they are suffering unj — 
the punishment of penal servitude. Suc 

a Memorial will receive careful and 
anxious consideration. I know why so 
much vexation and heat have been im- 
ported into this debate. It is because 
hon. Members opposite are irritated and 
annoyed because that confidence is placed 
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denied to Earl Spencer. I do not know 
whether the Earl of Carnarvon deserves 
the confidence of the Irish people more 
than Earl Spencer. ‘Time will show. 
This, however, I do know—that the 
Maamtrasna case was one with regard 
to which I expressed my opinion when 
I had not the slightest expectation of 
standing where I am standing now. I 
expressed my opinion frankly and freely, 
and I thought, and think still, that there 
were very grave doubts as to whether it 
was not a case which, in the interests of 
justice, imperatively demanded a careful 
and anxious investigation. That careful 
and anxious investigation it is after the 
promises of the Government to-night 
likely to receive ; and I am sorry if hon. 
Members opposite feel annoyed because 
certain Representatives from Ireland ap- 
pear to place more confidence in the pre- 
sent Government than they did in the 
last. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I am not surprised that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down should have expressed some doubt 
whether there is any advantage to be 
derived from the prolongation of this 
discussion. I doubt very much whether 
the discussion which has taken place 
this evening will be found to have 
strengthened the position of the Govern- 
ment, in this country, at all events, or 
with any Party, either Liberal or Con- 
servative, in this country. The object 
of the attitude which has been taken 
up by the Government is clear enough, 
and it appears to have met with the 
success it deserves. It has, apparently, 
given great satisfaction to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) and the followers of the hon. Mem- 
ber, whose support they anticipate, and 
apparently are likely to receive. But I 
doubt very much indeed whether the 
means which the Government have 
adopted for obtaining, consolidating, and 
securing that support will commend 
themselves to any very large section of 
eg opinion in this country or in Scot- 
and. It is extremely convenient for 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
(Mr. Gorst) to have it in his power to 
claim that he has said the same thing 
on the Treasury Bench that he was in 
the habit of saying when he sat below 
the Gangway in Opposition. But the 
question which occurs to one when the 
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hon. and learned Member makes that 
claim is, whether the Government, as 
a whole, are saying the same thing as 
they said when they were in Opposition? 
It is perfectly true that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, who has just 
spoken, and also the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), who spoke earlier in 
the debate, were in the habit, as we 
have just been reminded, of attacking 
the Irish policy, and the whole Irish 
policy, of the late Government on every 
occasion, in season and out of season. 
But were they, in making those attacks, 
the organs of the Conservative Party as 
a whole ; and are they now, in claiming 
that consistency, and in boasting that 
they entertain the same opinions now as 
they did when they sat below the 
Gangway? Are they now the Repre- 
sentatives and mouthpieces of the Con- 
servative Party and the Conservative 
Government ? IfI recollect aright the 
attacks on the Irish policy of the late 
Government which used to proceed most 
frequently from those Benches, and 
from hon. Members immediately behind 
them, were not attacks upon the late 
Government for undue vigour in the 
execution of the law, but rather for not 
having executed the law with sufficient 
vigour. And now it appears that the 
organs of the Conservative Government 
and of the Conservative Party are those 
two Members of the Government who, 
as far as I know, alone, of all the Con- 
servative Party, up to the present time 
and to the late change of Government, 
have associated themselves with the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) in attacking the administration 
of the law in Ireland by the Govern- 
ment of Earl Spencer. Well, it is, I 
think, a matter of no surprise that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork 
should desire to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. Neither is it a matter for sur- 
prise that he and his supporters should, 
with the exception of a re-statement of 
the case that was fully debated in the 
House six or seven months ago, have 
made no attempt to prove the assertion 
contained in the preamble of the Motion 
as to the maladministration of the 
Criminal Law in Ireland. I am not in 
the least surprised, after what has taken 
place, that no attempt has been made 
to substantiate what is insinuated, rather 
than asserted, as to the maladministra- 
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tion of the law in the Barbavilla, the 
Crossmaglen, and Castleisland cases. 
The object of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork appears to me to be not so 
much to prove the maladministration of 
the law in Ireland as to weaken the 
administration of the law ; and that ob- 
ject has been much more effectually 
attained by the speeches which have 
been delivered, and which he has ex- 
tracted from the Treasury Bench, than 
by any demonstration which it was in 
his power to offer to the House of any 
such maladministration. Sir, I entirely 
concur in what fell earlier in the evening 
from the hon. Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick) that speeches such as 
have been delivered from the Front 
Bench opposite to-night cannot fail to 
weaken the confidence of the people of 
Treland in the continuity of the adminis- 
tration of justice. I think it is an un- 
fortunate lesson to teach the people of 
Ireland that the administration of the 
Criminal Law in that country is a matter 
which is liable to change, according to 
the changes of political Parties in this 
House, and that the administration of 
the law by Irish Judges and Irish 
juries, and Irish Governments, is likely 
to be changed when political Parties 
cross the floor of this House. In refer- 
ence to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer I have no complaint to make of 
two of the conclusions which he an- 
nouneed. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he intended to vote against 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). In that 
intention I entirely concur with him. 
The right hon. Gentleman also stated 
that it would be the duty of the Irish 
Government, as of any other Govern- 
ment, to give a careful consideration to 
any Memorials that may be presented 
to them on behalf of prisoners who are 
suffering punishment, in which any 
fresh facts can be brought forward 
which they desire to lay before the 
Executive Government in mitigation of 
their sentence, or in order to prove that 
they are unjustly suffering conviction. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not go quite so far 
as has been just stated by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General. I did not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
promise that these cases were to be re- 
opened. All that I understood him to 
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have promised was, what he was enti- 
tled to promise—namely, that any Me- 
morials should receive the careful con- 
sideration of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
that the Government would reserve their 
judgment as to whether there was a 
ground for re-opening the legal question 
or not. There fell, however, from the 
Solicitor General words, which con- 
tained, in my opinion, almost a pledge 
that some of these cases, without the 
production of any other evidence than 
that on which they have been already 
decided, would be re-opened and re- 
examined. Well, Sir, with the con- 
clusions announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer I have no fault to 
find; but I think that his speech was 
open to criticism, both in what he said 
and in what he did not say. The right 
hon. Gentleman had just listened to a 
deliberate attack, not only upon the 
late Executive Government of Ireland, 
upon the Lord Lieutenant, upon the 
Crown Prosecutors, and upon the Law 
Officers of the Lord Lieutenant, but also 
upon the Judges for the manner in 
which they had conducted certain trials, 
and upon the juries which had found 
certain verdicts. He had also listened 
to a severe attack upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for the manner in which he had 
refused to use the prerogative of mercy 
as the responsible Adviser of the Crown 
in the dispensation of merey. Having 
listened to that attack, what did the 
right hon. Gentleman say? He said 
that he would express no opinion upon 
the points which had been raised ? And 
why, Sir, would he express no opinion 
upon the points which had been raised ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Government had not had time to master 
the facts, or to examine fully into the 
ease before the House. [Sir Micnarr 
Hicxs-Bracu dissented.] The right 
hon. Gentleman shakes his head. I 
think he said that the Government had 
not had time; and that is what I 
gathered the right hon. Gentleman to 
have said. But, Sir, no oneexpected the 
right hon. Gentleman to have had time 
to make himself master of all the 
charges which have been brought by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) against the late Govern- 
ment. But the Irish Government had 
been in Office for some time, and the 
Maamtrasna case had been laid before 
the House and fully developed before 
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this House six or seven months ago. for the action of the late Government, 
No new facts have been brought before and if these officials of the late Govern- 
the House to-night. The Irish Govern-! ment are to feel that their action is not 
ment was in possession of the facts of to be supported by the present Govern- 
that case, and was able to form an opi-| ment as it was supported by the last, 
nion on it, and to tell the House whether how much zeal, how much loyalty, how 
there had been a failure of justice in much courage, and how much devotion 
that case such as to require it to be re-|in the exercise of their duty will the 
opened or not. The right hon. Gentle-|noble Lord expect they are going to 
man was not satisfied with saying that he | receive from the officials of the present 
could not form an opinion ; but he went Government? But the noble Lord did 
further, and said that he hesitated to | not stop there. The language of the 
take any responsibility for the acts of | noble Lord is not confined to divesting 
the late Government. No one desires | himself of all responsibility for the policy 
that the right hon. Gentleman should of the late Government with regard to 
take any responsibility for the political | its officers; but the language of the 
action of the late Government; but he| noble Lord appears to me to go so far 
drew no distinction—he makes no dis- | as to disown the support which has been 
tinction—between the political action | given by the Government of Earl Spencer 
and the judicial action of the iate Go- | to the Judges and juries of the country. 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman; Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
seized the opportunity, when the judi- ; INDIA (Lord Ranpo.en Cxnurcutmt) : 
cial action of the late Government had | Will the noble Marquess quote the lan- 
just been impugned, in a speech of great | guage I used to that effect ? 

severity, to make this public declaration; THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
tothe House—that he hesitated to assume | have not got the notes I made. [ Cries 
responsibility for any acts of the late!of ‘ Withdraw!” from the Irish Mem- 
Government. I say, Sir, that no inter- | ders.] I am not pretending to quote the 
pretation can be put upon that state-| exact words used by the noble Lord; 
ment, except that the right hon. Gentle-| but he said it was necessary for the 
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man hesitates to assume responsibility 
for the administration of justiceas carried 
out by the Government of Earl Spencer. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
went a great deal further than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did 
not discuss any political question what- 
ever, but simply and solely the question 
of the administration of the law in Ire- |! 
land; and. he informed the House that | 
he divested himself of all responsibility | 





present Government to divest themselves 
of all responsibility for every jot or 
tittle of the action of the late Govern- 
ment. That was said in reply to and 
following a speech in which the conduct 
of the Government of Earl Spencer, in 
the administration of the law in Ire- 
land, had been impugned in almost 
every respect ; and one of the particulars 
in which the conduct of Earl Spencer 
had been impugned was that he had 
allowed the law in certain cases to take 


for all the acts of the late Government. | its course, and sentences to be carried 
In fact, he said, I think, that the only | out, which sentences had been arrived 
line of safety for the present Govern-|at after a full, a careful, and an im- 
ment was to declare themselves irre- | partial trial conducted by the Judges of 
sponsible for any jot or tittle of the | the land and by juries empannelled by 
policy of the late Irish Government. Ij law. [Mr. Surtrvan: No, no; packed 
say that such language as this is calcu- | juries. I say that when the noble 
lated to weaken respect for the law in | Lord, in that sweeping manner, divested 
Ireland. I say that such language would | himself of all responsibility for the action 
be mischievous if it applied only to cri- of the Government which had been im- 
ticism of the officials of the Government; | pugned, I am justified in saying that 
but it is much more so when applied ; his language applied, not only to the 
to the Crown Prosecutors, the Resident support given by the late Government 
Magistrates, and the Constabulary offi- to its Executive officials, but to the sup- 
cers. Those are the instruments with port given by the late Government to 





whom the present Government will have | 
to work as the late Government had; | 
and if the present Government are going 

to divest themselves of all responsibility | 


the judicial authorities of Ireland. The 
noble Lord insisted that the Government 
of Ireland were unable to form an opi- 
nion upon the Maamtrasna case, because 
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they had only just come into Office, and 
had only recently come into possession 
of official information upon the subject. 
Now, Sir, I ask the noble Lord whether 
he has come into possession of any offi- 
cial information which he did not pos- 
sess before, except the dying confes- 
sions of the two prisoners who were 
executed ? 

Tae SEORETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpoteu Cxvrcui11) : 
They are the whole key. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The noble Lord says they are the whole 
key of the information in the possession 
of the Government. The noble Lord 
referred to a whole heap of information 
which, he said, the Government had 
come into possession of since their acces- 
sion to Office, and of which they were 
ignorant before; but I ask the noble 
Lord or his Colleagues to say if there 
was any other information, except those 
two confessions to which I have referred, 
which was kept back by the late Go- 
vernment, and which we repeatedly 
stated our reasons for refusing to pro- 
duce? Well, Sir, what was the admi- 
nistration of Earl Spencer which has 
been so violently attacked, and for which 
the present Government refuse totake any 
responsibility whatever? Earl Spencer 
has been attacked because he has made 
use of the powers deliberately conferred 
upon him by Parliament in a period of 
unexampled crisis three yearsago. The 
powers conferred upon him by enormous 
majorities in this House, and in accord- 
ance, I believe, with the opinion of the 
vast majority of the people of this coun- 
try, were absolutely essential for the 
maintenance of order, and even for the 
protection of life and property at 
the time. Sir, Earl Spencer has exer- 
cised those powers—he has, under the 
Prevention of Crime Act, changed the 
venue from all parts of the country 
where, in his judgment and on his re- 
sponsibility, he was of opinion that an 
impartial trial by juries of the county 
could not be had; he has empannelled 
juries according to the law, and he has 
instituted, in some cases, preliminary 
inquiries, as authorized by the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act, although no persons 
stood charged with the commission of an 
offence, and it was by the institution of 
such a preliminary inquiry that the 
Phoenix Park assassins were brought 
to justice. Earl Spencer has not only 
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used these powers, but he has fear- 
lessly carried into effect the sentences 
which have followed the verdicts which 
were so obtained, and he has exer- 
cised the prerogative of mercy, or 
has declined to exercise it, on his 
own responsibility, and the responsi- 
bility of the Government. He has de- 
clined to constitute irresponsible tribunals 
to relieve himself and his Colleagues 
of responsibility —tribunals which, in 
his opinion, and in the opinion of his 
Colleagues, would have been tribunals 
of inferior authority, constituted for the 
purpose of re-trying and reviewing de- 
cisions and verdicts given by a higher, 
more competent, and more legally con- 
stituted tribunal. It is for these acts 
that Earl Spencer has been attacked— 
it is for this administration of the law 
for this exercising of the special powers 
confided to him in times of special emer- 
gency that Earl Spencer has been per- 
sistently attacked by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
his followers, who have renewed their 
attack to-night, and it is this policy and 
this administration of the law that the 
Government have, upon the first occasion 
upon which they have an opportunity of 
speaking upon Irish matters, hastened 
to divest themselves of any responsi- 
bility for whatever. I have referred, 
Sir, to the character of the administra- 
tion of Earl Spencer, which has been 
impugned. I will now ask the House 
what has been the result of that admi- 
nistration ? When Earl Spencer assumed 
Office crime in Ireland was rampant, 
murders in considerable numbers had 
taken place, and not a single criminal 
was brought to justice. Intimidation 
was prevalent over the whole country, 
and it was notorious that the law that 
was being administered in Ireland was 
not so much the law of the statutes ad- 
ministered by Courts of Justice as the 
law of irresponsible associations, ad- 
ministered too often with the assistance 
of outrage and crime. Well, Sir, under 
the administration of Earl Spencer, 
which has been impugned, criminals 
have been brought to justice, order has 
been restored, intimidation has been 
checked, and the ordinary law of the 
country is again being administered. 
But with no portion of his policy, either 
in its execution or its results, are the 
present Government anxious to associate 
themselves. It isall, in their opinion, open 
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*to doubt; and not until they have sifted 
the heaps of information which the 
noble Lord says the Irish Government 
have come into possession of will they 
assume that justice has been done, and 
that the administration of the law, as 
carried out by Earl Spencer, has been 
either just or wise. Well, Sir, under 
such circumstances, my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) was justified in saying that 
the experiment which is now about to 
be tried of governing Ireland by means 
of the ordinary law is an experiment 
that is to be tried under unfavourable 
and under adverse conditions. The law 
can only be administered through the 
officials of the country—the Judges and 
juries to whom I have already referred ; 
and it appears to me that small confi- 
dence and small courage will be given 
to those officials and those officers of 
justice if it is to be proclaimed that the 
loyal support which they have received 
from one Government is in danger of 
being withdrawn when that Govern- 
ment is succeeded by a Government of 
opposite political opinions. There was 
one reckless assertion of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) to which I must 
refer. The noble Lord stated that it was 
notorious that the course taken by the 
Government in the former Maamtrasna 
debate was not decided until the middle 
of the debate; that a Cabinet Council 
was held, and that it was only as the 
result of that Cabinet Council that a 
decision was arrived at whether the Go- 
vernment would grant an inquiry or not. 
To that assertion, made, no doubt, in 
good faith, but I venture to think 
somewhat recklessly by the noble Lord, 
I have to give the most positive and un- 
qualified contradiction. It is probable 
that a Cabinet Council may have been 
held in the middle of a four days’ de- 
bate, and when the noble Lord has.been 
in Office a little longer he will find that 
it may be necessary to assemble the Ca- 
binet at intervals of less than four days, 
and he will understand that the whole 
business of the country, foreign and 
domestic, cannot be susyended, while an 
Irish debate is being seviled. But that 
that Cabinet Council had anything what- 
ever to do with the decision of the Go- 
vernment upon that occasion I most un- 
hesitatingly and most positively deny. 
How the noble Lord could have fallen 
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into such a mistake I do not know, for 
my right hon. Friend the late Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. Trevelyan), who was 
then a Member of the Cabinet, speaking, 
I believe, on the first night of the 
debate, announced at that time the de- 
cision of the Government that the in- 
quiry asked for by the hon. Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. Harrington) must 
be refused. The noble Lord also at- 
tacked my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), 
because he said that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had thrown over the 
Irish Judges and the Irish juries. What 
was the noble Lord’s reply to that? 
He said that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not said one word about 
them. Now, it is that silence of which 
we complain. The Judges and juries 
of Ireiand were attacked by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and not one single word did 
the responsible Member of the Govern- 
ment say in support of the manner in 
which the Judges and juries in Ireland 
had performed their duty. There is 
another doctrine which was put forward 
by the noble Lord to which it is neces- 
sary that I should make some reference. 
He justified his vote on the previous 
occasion, when this matter was debated 
in October, upon the ground that he had 
no confidence in the then administration 
of Ireland, and that, therefore, he was 
entitled and justified in voting for an 
independent inquiry. That, it appears 
to me, is a remarkable and dangerous 
doctrine, for what is the effect of it? 
It is that the action of Parliament in 
any case involving the administration of 
judicial law which is brought before it 
is not to depend upon the case for 
inquiry which may be brought forward, 
but upon the opinion which any Party 
in this House may have, and the confi- 
dence they may feel in the particular 
Government which is charged with 
the administration of that law. Sir, 
I believe we, who are to-night 
sitting on this side of the House, are 
still in the majority. Supposing that 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) were impugned ; supposing 
that the conduct of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is impugned; supposing that 
we did not feel implicit confidence in 
either the Home Secretary or the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, then, according 
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to the noble Lord, irrespective of the 
ease brought before us, we are fully 
entitled to vote, and justified in voting, 
for an independent inquiry, because we 
do not feel entire confidence in the Go- 
vernment which is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Criminal Law. It 
appears to me that such a doctrine as 
this utterly and completely destroys the 
responsibility of the Government. If 
that doctrine were accepted, it becomes 
the duty of the House of Commons to 
decide upon questions of the administra- 
tion of the law, not with reference to their 
confidence in the Judges or judicial offi- 
cers charged with its administration, but 
upon political grounds, and with respect 
to the confidence which one Party may 
or may not have in the Gentlemen who 
happen to sit on that Bench. The noble 
Lord has asked for how'many of his Col- 
leagues my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
spoke, when he said that they were 
proud of Earl Spencer’s administration, 
had confidence in it, and were prepared 
to uphold it. I shall not undertake to 
answer for Colleagues not present, but I 
can inform the noble Lord that there is 
one of the Colleagues of Earl Spencer 
who is not now present, and not the 
least important of the Colleagues of 
Earl Spencer, who is willing to be fully 
associated in that expression of my right 
hon. Friend of confidence in Earl 
Spencer. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
is unfortunately not able, on account of 
indisposition, to be present here this 
evening ; but I know he had been most 
anxious to be present, and I have re- 
ceived a note from him this evening, one 
portion of which I hope the House will 
allow me to read. My right hon. Friend 
expresses his hope that I may be able on 
his behalf—perhaps I had better read 
his own words. He says— 

“IT hope you may be able on my behalf to 
express my deep sense of the debt we all owe to 
Earl Spencer for the courage with which he 
stood in the breach three years ago, for the 
greatest service to criminal justice and to se- 
curity of life ever rendered in Ireland, for the 
calm with which he has borne alike imputations 
cast upon one side on his first assumption of 
Office, and later less disguised attacks on the 
other ; and, finally, for an administration of the 

wers of Government, perhaps the most even- 

anded and intelligent that we have ever 
known.” 

Sir, in that opinion of the late Prime 
Minister of the debt which is owed to 
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Earl Spencer by his late Colleagues, and 
I believe by the whole country, I, for 
one, most entirely and unhesitatingly 
concur, and I say that posterity will re- 
cognize, as I believe the great majority 
of the Members of this House and the 
great majority of the people of this 
country now recognize, the services 
which have been rendered by Earl 
Spencer in the administration of the law 
in Ireland during a time of almost un- 
exampled difficulty and gravity. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witu1am Harr Dyke): Sir, 
I hope the House will bear with me for a 
few moments while I deal with some of 
the mattersincidental tothisdebate. The 
debate began in a somewhat thin House, 
and with a certain amount of warmth ; 
and although several hon. Members have 
endeavoured to apply a sedative to our 
discussion, it would appear that their 
manner of doing so was not successful, 
and that the Parliamentary thermometer 
had again risen to fever heat. Sir, I 
sincerely trust that I shall be able to deal 
fairly with the subject under discussion. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) has been severely handled by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), and by the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) for what his 
speech contained, and more severely 
handled, I am bound to say, for what it 
did not contain. My right hon. Friend 
made his statement, a short one it is true, 
but ina very thin House; and from what I 
could gather he endeavoured, at allevents, 
to explain to the House that he did not 
intend to go into the various legal ques- 
tions that were introduced into this Mo- 
tion. But, Sir, my right hon. Friend has, 
I think, been somewhat unfairly treated 
with regard to the short statement which 
he made. I think that a most unjust 
and unfair criticism of that speech has 
been placed before the House, not be- 
cause my right hon. Friend did not go 
into the question of the administration 
of justice in Ireland; but because my 
right hon. Friend did not state that he 
had complete and absolute sympathy 
with the administration of the law by 
the Judges and juries in Ireland, it was 
said that he was holding up to obloquy, 
and, as it were, endeavouring to bring 
the administration of law in Ireland into 
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contempt. Well, Sir, I say that, con- 
sidering the circumstances, the hour, and 
the state of the House when my right 
hon. Friend made his statement, that 
this was most unfair treatment. My 
right hon. Friend, although he did not, 
perhaps, feel exactly in accord with Earl 
Spencer in this matter, spoke of the noble 
Earl in terms of commendation. As 
one who has known Earl Spencer for a 
number of years, I think it right to 
stand up in my place, and say what I 
havesaid many times in private—namely, 
that I consider Earl Spencer went to Ire- 
land at a time when affairs were in a 
pitiable condition, and that he displayed 
avast amount of courage in carrying 
out a task most odious and difficult of 
performance. Sir, this is admitted by 
us all. I should like for one moment to 
brink back the House to the statement 
of my right hon. Friend, because, after 
all, when the heat of debate is over, 
that should be the real test of what our 
position is to be with reference to these 
matters. That position was clearly enun- 
ciated by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I do not 
propose to depart from it to the extent 
of a single letter. What is our position 
with regard to this question? In the 
first place, we have refused to go into 
the legal aspect of this difficult case ; 
for my own part, I absolutely decline to 
do so. This case has been tried before 
juries in Ireland, Memorials have been 
awe to the late Lord Lieutenant of 

eland in reference to it, and beyond that 
there have been very lengthened debates 
upon it in this House; and surely it 
cannot be said that I am treating the 
House with any want of courtesy in 
saying that my right hon. Friend abso- 
lutely refused to go behind the backs of 
the late Government in regard to it. 
The next point is that we have refused 
to accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), and we refuse to accede to that 
Motion in the belief that by acceding to 
it we should injure the interest of the 
administration of the law in Ireland. 
That, Sir, is, I think, a plain and simple 
reason to give for the action which Her 
Majesty’s Government havetaken. What 
further declaration did my right hon. 
Friend make? He stated to the House 
that although the Government refused 
to go into these legal matters, and al- 
though they had refused to accede to 
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the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, yet, at the same time, there 
was a tribunal in existence to which 
aggrieved prisoners might submit their 
cases for consideration. My right hon. 
Friend referred to the prerogative of 
mercy which could be exercised by the 
Viceroy of the day in Ireland. In re- 
gard to that, I should like to allude for 
one moment to what the late Prime Mi- 
nister (Mr. Gladstone) said when this 
question was last before this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the fact that the Viceroy, who was sur- 
rounded by the best advisers, and who 
acted with the deepest sense of responsi- 
bility, was entitled to exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy. That is the simple 
position which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has taken up in this matter. We 
have been severely handled by Members 
sitting on the opposite side of the House, 
and we have also had several animad- 
versions cast upon us by Members on 
this side. But when you come to the 
hard fact before the House, I ask—‘‘ Do 
you propose to alter the prerogative of 
the Viceroy?” And, again, when it is 
said that we have made a concession in 
this case, I ask, where is a shadow of 
proof that can be put forward in sup- 
port of the statement? Hon. Members 
opposite, if they demand anything, surely 
mean this—that they ask us to commence 
our administration of justice in Ireland 
by at once abolishing the prerogative of 
mercy of the Viceroy. Why, Sir, we 
could not for one moment entertain that 
proposal. We are aware that this pre- 
rogative exists, and we say that it can 
be exercised not only with regard to 
the case before this House this evening, 
but with regard to a petty larceny 
that might be committed in Ireland 
to-morrow. There is an appeal to the 
Viceroy by Memorial forwarded to him, 
he can duly consider any case in all 
its bearings, and we demand that in 
this case the Viceroy shall not be 
debarred from exercising his indepen- 
dent judgment. After all, the chief 
grievance of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
amounts to this—that, it having been 
stated on the Treasury Bench that 
the prerogative of mercy still existed, 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
did not in consequence propose to divide 
the House on his Motion; and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite are now trying, for 
electioneering or some miserable pur- 
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poses, to make out that some extraor- 
dinary concession has been made to 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite. It is well known that hon. 
Members opposite are very clever in 
matters connected with electioneering. 
I often wish we on this side were half 
as clever; but I cannot help thinking 
that a great mercy has befallen the 
country in that Gentlemen opposite are 
now in their proper places, and that this 
electioneering process, in which they are 
so skilled, is confined to them in Opposi- 
tion, and that they are not with divided 
Councils governing the country as re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown. AsI 
have said, the first grievance of hon. 
Members upposite seems to reside in the 
fact that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork is not going to divide the House 
on his Amendment. The noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) had said some harsh things with 
reference to the attacks which we, when 
in Opposition, made upon the Irish policy 
of the late Government. It is true that 
hard words were used by some upon 
those Benches with reference to that 
policy ; but I think I should, in common 
justice, mention one fact—namely, that 
the chief incentive for those attacks can 
be referred to one point—that for many 
months the Executive in Ireland allowed 
these crimes to go on in that unhappy 
country, and that we had been made 
aware, at all events, of the motives of 
one Member of the late Government by 
a somewhat cynical speech which he 
made at Birmingham, in which he said 
that there was a motive for that negli- 
gence, because the Conservatives wanted 
to pass a severe Land Bill for Ireland. 
We have heard something about the 
broken continuity of the law. That isa 
hard term, and one difficult to define; 
and I should like to ask hon. Members 
whether the Government propose to 
make any change in the law in Ireland 
with regurd to those great questions 
which have been brought before us 
to-day? The noble Marquess has re- 
ferred to Earl Spencer and to his admi- 
nistration in Ireland. If that admi- 
nistration has produced a better state of 
things than existed in Ireland three 
years ago, placed in the position which 
I occupy with reference to that country, 
I frankly acknowledge that it is a good 
thing for Ireland; and, further, if we 
see fit to relax exceptional legislation in 
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respect of Ireland, let hon. Gentlemen 
claim what they like in that respect. I 
say, let us frankly admit that a better 
state of things hasat length been brought 
about with regard to Ireland by the late 
Administration. We have been taunted 
because we propose to relax exceptional 
legislation. Sir, we must take upon 
ourselves the whole and sole responsi- 
bility for those proposals. But we are 
not content withthat. During the next 
week, or before the end of the Session, 
we shall have other proposals to make 
in reference to Ireland. We are not 
content only with the relaxation of an 
exceptional law ; and when the heat of 
debate has passed away I believe it 
will be seen that we have acted for the 
best, and we, at all events, shail be con- 
tent to abide by the result of our admi- 
nistration in Ireland. All I can say is 
that, if we fail, we will ask for, as we 
shall receive, no quarter whatever; and 
if we succeed, we shall think least of all 
of any credit which may attach to our- 
selves, and most of all of what that 
success really means—namely, a brighter 
and a happier day for Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
House and the country would contrast 
the tone of the two speeches which had 
just been delivered. As an Irishman, be 
begged leave to say that the speech of 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, characterized as it 
was by a tone of conciliation, and show- 
ing that his Party intended to carry out, 
not only in Ireland, but throughout the 
Empire, a policy of appeasement, con- 
trasted most favourably with the speech 
of the noble Marquess. ‘The motives of 
the two speeches would also be criti- 
cized; and what were those motives? 
The Government avowed, as any honest 
Government should avow, that they had 
promised this inquiry in order to cement 
together all the subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty. That was the avowed object of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
noble Marquess also, on a former occa- 
sion, had promised an inquiry ; and the 
object of that promise of inquiry, the 
meanest that a Parliamentarian could 
conceive, was to ease the progress of 
Supplies. For the purpose of saving 
two or three hours of Parliamentary 
time, because Irish Members were 
speaking on the Appropriation Bill, the 
noble Marquess promised, as was re- 
ported in Zhe /reeman’s Journal, that a 
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full inquiry should be granted. That 
romise, whether by the noble Mar- 
uess or by Earl Spencer, had been 
avamefully broken. But for their pur- 
to-night, and for their purpose as 
statesmen of an Empire, it mattered not 
whether the promise was broken or 
kept, because he regarded the motive 
on which this inquiry was granted by 
the present Government as a motive 
confessedly of satisfying the keen and 
burning desire of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
of the subjects of Her Majesty. More- 
over, it was in order to appease the 
craving of a large Party in that House 
that Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
mised the inquiry. Let hon. Members 
look at the object of the promise given 
on the other side by the noble Mar- 
quess. To save two or three hours of 
Parliamentary time, on the lith of 
August last, the noble Marquess gave 
the promise, and he kept that promise 
by sending down to Maamtrasna Mr. 
George Bolton to inquire into the con- 
duct of Mr. George Bolton ; and to-night 
hon. Gentlemen and noble Lords who 
gave the promise stood up in that House 
with proud mien and defiant visage—if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
thought that a reflection upon himself 
he begged to withdraw it—to justify 
what they had done in Ireland, and to 
announce that, as a solid Party, they 
stood by Earl Spencer. It seemed to him 
that those serried Opposition Benches, 
which for the last month they had not 
been used to, had been arranged for a 
purpose, because he observed in the 
newspapers that upon that day week a 
little banquet was to be given to the 
late Viceroy, Earl Spencer—a species, 
he supposed, of what the French called 
lonche a’estime—and here hon. Members 
found them arranging the hors d@’euvres. 
The Liberal Party, however, was not 
quite solid, because he missed from their 
Benches that night—as the public would 
miss from the lonche d’estime—the states- 
manlike and significant figures of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke). And 
it was a remarkable thing to him that 
the Liberal Party appeared to have 
fallen into the mistake of allowing their 
policy that night upon this Irish ques- 
tion to be voiced by such Gentlemen as 
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the right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) and the noble Mar- 
quess; and he could tell the Liberal 
Party that the Irish people would not 
fail to note that distinct line of cleavage 
in that grand old Party. Andhe would 
ask Gentlemen like the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), whose 
resonant basso they had all heard so 
constantly that night cheering the noble 
Marquess, to select the section of the 
Liberal Party to which they would 
belong. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to say under which flag he 
was going to fight— 
“ Under which King, Bezonian ? 
Speak, or die.”’ 

Were the Irish people to understand that 
in this even-keeled vessel of the Liberal 
Party, when in full sail, Gentlemen like 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) and the right hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), whenever any dirty work was to 
be done, could send the noble Marquess 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) to 
swab the decks, whilst they retired to the 
cabin with the sublime serenity of men 
in the possession of a first-class passage ? 
The Liberal Party, it appeared to him 
that night, exemplified an extraordinary 
condition, because—if he might con- 
tinue the nautical metaphor, he would 
say that there was a portion of them 
who, having thrown Earl Spencer, as a 
species of Jonah, overboard, seemed to 
want the Tory Party to pick him up 
again—to take him out of the somewhat 
malodorous waters into which he had 
been flung, and, giving him aid and 
comfort, sustain him as a new Adminis- 
tration. He could only say that the 
Tory Party, in his opinion, had acted 
with extreme wisdom in declining to 
bring medical succour to that great 
Liberal statesman whom Gentlemen 
like the right hon. Members for Chel- 
sea and Birmingham, belonging to his 
own Party, declined to assist in resist- 
ing. Thespeech of the noble Marquess 
appeared to be full of envy at the suc- 
cess of the Tory Party in governing Ire- 
land. It seemed to him to be very much 
a question of sour grapes. If the Libe- 
ral Party had been unable to govern 
Ireland with anything like decency, he 
could only say that were the Govern- 
ment that followed it, Tory or anything 
else, he, for his own part, was deter- 
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mined, when he saw it doing its best, 
he should give it a fair trial. But 
while they had the Government that 
night denounced by the noble Marquess, 
aided by the late Home Secretary, for 
aiding and abetting the Parnellite 
Party, and when at the General Elec- 
tion they would have the Tory Party 
denounced as “‘truckling to treason,” 
and so on, he asked which section of 
Liberals they were to believe? The 
noble Marquess produced, with great 
effect, a letter as he (Mr. Healy) under- 
stood it, from the Prime Minister. [ Cries 
of ‘* Late.”] Happily, late Prime Mi- 
nister. That Prime Minister had in 
that House a very distinguished rela- 
tive, the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone). Now, were they to 
believe the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian in his denunciations of the Irish 
policy of the Government, or were they 
to believe the hon. Member for Leeds? 
He wished to know which facet of the 
policy of the Liberal Party were they to 
give their trust to? He had read with 
great attention the speech delivered by 
the hon. Member for Leeds on Tuesday 
night, which was reported in Zhe Leeds 
Mercury verbatim. This was what the 
hon. Member for Leeds said in regard 
to the system of government in Ireland, 
which the noble Marquess thought ought 
to be upheld at all hazards— 

“But the Tories had now chosen, for good 
or evil—with the Irish landlords consenting— 
to rely upon Mr. Parnell for the preservation 
of law and order, and for personal security in 
Ireland; but Irish landlords, Irish officials, 
and Irishmen must rely upon Mr. Parnell for 
something more. They—the Liberals — had 
refused a great number of the measures of 
Mr. Parnell because they were loyal to classes 
in — whom they believed were threat- 
ened. 


So it seemed that it was not because 
these measures were bad, but on grounds 
of expediency, for which the Liberal 
Party now attacked the Government 
that they declined, and hustled the mea- 
sures out of the House— 

** Because they were loyal to classes in Ire- 
land, whom they believed were threatened, 
whom they were weak enough to believe were 
loyal and straightforward men. Those men 
had betrayed them, He asked them, then, 
who was there in Ireland to fight for, and 
whom were they to stand up for, against the 
Nationalist Party ?’’ 


The noble Marquess referred to the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the law in Ire- 
land. What good was the law unless it 
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rested on the adhesion and suffrages of 
the people? And they had the state. 
ment of the hon. Member for Leeds 
with regard to the law which the Irish 
Members impugned — which they at- 
tacked as having been unjustly admi- 
nistered—that there was not a single 
Party in Ireland whose wishes were 
worth a moment’s consideration but the 
Parnellite Party. The hon. Member for 
Leeds went on to say—and this was of 
keen interest, when they recollected that 
the Tory Party were said, for the pur- 
pose of bidding for the next General 
Election, to be playing into the hands 
of the Irish Members—they would see 
who was prepared with the highest 
offer— 

“There was no one in Ireland whom they 

might stand up for; as his point was that for 
good or for evil Mr. Parnell represented the 
Irish people.” 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that to-night, and had said it be- 
cause the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) represented the Irish 
people—if he had referred to the hon. 
Member’s discontent as representing 
the discontent of the Irish people—if it 
had been once granted that the hon. 
Member represented the Irish people— 
would it not be madness for him to re- 
fuse the present demand? The hon. 
Member for Leeds went on to say— 

“Let them end, then, the mockery of what 

was called Constitutional government in Ire- 
land, and let them form a system of government 
which was based entirely upon popular wishes 
and on popular sentiment.”’ 
‘‘ Constitutional government in Ire- 
land!” Constitutional government in 
Ireland embraced, he (Mr. Healy) pre- 
sumed, Earl Spencer and Marwood, em- 
braced the Prevention of Crime Aet, 
special juries, and George Bolton. ‘Let 
them end, then,” said the hon. Member 
for Leeds, the son of the late Prime 
Minister, 

“the mockery of what was called Constitu- 
tional government in Ireland.” 


The noble Marquess attacked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer because he said 
he would venture to give an inquiry, 
which had not been refused to the 
meanest slave who tugged at the galley. 
The hon. Member for Leeds said— 
‘His experience of what 20 or 30 determined 
Irishmen could do in the House of Commons 


showed him that 80 could make our present 
system of government practically unworkable. 
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If that system did become unworkable, it be- 
came so to the harm of the British Empire.’’ 


So that it was not for the sake of honour 
or decency that the English Government 
was to give them Home Rule, but be- 
cause they had the power of enforcing 
it! What would happen in the next 
Parliament if they had 80 Members in 
the House? Why, they would have all 
these inquiries—into the Maamtrasna 
ease, the working of the Prevention of 
Crime Act, and the sad glory of Myles 
Joyce — without difficulty, because if 
they could get Home Rule how much 
more readily would they be able to ob- 
tain an investigation into the circum- 
stances of a few wretched peasants in an 
out-of-the-way part of Ireland. That 
remarkable speech of the hon. Member 
for Leeds did not appear to be received 
with much gratification by the Liberal 
Members. The hon. Member went on 
to say— 

“This must be taken into consideration, and 
they must either satisfy the reasonable demands 
of the Irish people, or must eject them from the 
House, and govern the country by martial law. 

Cheers.) Tf, then, the Irish nation desired a 
arliament on a federal basis; if the Irish 
Leaders agreed that they could formulate and 
work a practical scheme—and he believed they 
could—if they loyally accepted the supremacy 
of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament— 
then, in God's name, give them a Parliament 
on College Green,”’ 
He presented the hon. Member for Leeds 
to the noble Marquess with his compli- 
ments. It was a remarkable speech 
that was made by the hon. Member for 
Leeds, and it gave the Liberal Party 
great satisfaction; but he did not hear 
them cheer it now. The noble Mar- 
quess, with his high and haughty mien, 
refused them an inquiry which would 
impugn Earl Spencer. He was willing 
that the hon. Member for Leeds should 
give them Parliaments galore, and the 
Members for Birmingham and Chelsea 
(Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) should give them county govern- 
ment, and all the rest; but to attack 
the sacred ark of the Liberal Party in 
the form of Earl Spencer—oh, that the 
Liberal Party would consider a vital 
question, to which the granting of Home 
Rule for Ireland was a mere bagatelle, 
which would be immediately granted if 
they got 80 men into their Party. He 
had listened that night with extraordi- 
nary interest to the speech of the noble 
Marquess. It was a speech which, to 
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his mind, marked “the parting of the 
waters.” It was similar to a speech 
which they had the other day in the 
House of Lords, directed against a 
certain section of the Liberal Party by 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll—a speech 
intended to segregate a certain portion. 
According to the noble Marquess it was 
not an offence to differ upon a question 
of Free Trade, or foreign policy—as to 
Afghanistan or Egypt. It was not upon 
such trifling questions as that the Liberal 
Party must swear none of these shibbo- 
leths ; it was Earl Spencer. He was to 
be their policy; they must stand by 
him, they must fall by him. He would 
put these questions to the noble Mar- 
quess—‘‘ If you are lucky enough at 
the polls at the next Election, do you 
think or suppose that you will send back 
Earl Spencer to Ireland? Will the ery 
of the Liberal Party to the working men 
of the towns in England, to the agri- 
cultural labourers in this country, be 
‘Rally to Earl Spencer and the renewal 
of the Crimes Act?’”” He remembered 
well hearing the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), in the 
last Parliament, and he then stood where 
he (Mr. Healy) now stood, refer to the 
noble Marquess as the “late Leader of 
the Liberal Party.” That was upon a 
mere question of flogging in the Army, 
the question which had been ripened by 
the endeavours of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
as this question had been ripened by 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Harrington). On this occasion, however, 
the right hon. Members for Chelsea 
and Birmingham remained quietly on 
the fence waiting to see which way the 
cat was going to jump. Now, he sup- 
posed that this debate which had been 
got up that night by the noble Marquess 
was intended purely for electioneering 
purposes—to show the English people 
what the policy of the Liberal Party 
was; but next week, or the week after, 
the right hon. Members for Birming- 
ham and Chelsea would go over to 
Ireland, and would play the tune of the 
Liberal Party with variations. He un- 
derstood it was the custom of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, when these Gentlemen 
come into Office, to present them with 
the Seals of Office; and he would suggest, 
also, that the Leader should be provided 
with a tuning fork, so that when the 
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note was given by the noble Marquess 
any false notes by the right hon. 
Members for Birmingham or Chelsea 
eould be toned down to the proper key. 
In his opinion one of the absolute ne- 
cessities fora great Party was a cry, 
and the Liberal Party could not that 
night impose upon the English people 
with the cry of *‘ Earl Spencer.”” They 
were not united upon it. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), when he next 
addressed the Attercliffe Division of the 
working men of Sheffield in two or three 
weeks’ time, rally his constituents to the 
ery of ‘‘ Spencer and the Crimes Act ?” 
Let any other of the long row of dis- 
tinguished potentialities who were sitting 
on the Front Opposition Bench try the 
effect of that elixir of life—the policy of 
Earl Spencer—upon the putrid corpse 
of Liberalism in this country. He ven- 
tured to think that they would find that 
it was absolutely impotent, as had been 
the speech of the noble Marquess that 
night, to affect the Tory Party. He con- 
gratulated the Tory Party sincerely upon 
the attacks which had been made upon 
them bythe right hon. Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) and the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
because to-morrow those attacks would 
be answered elsewhere by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham and the right 
hon. Member for Chelsea. One of the 
great advantages of the Tory Party was 
that they never need say a word in 
answer to attacks upon them by the 
Liberals, because some Liberal was sure 
to get up and denounce the Liberal who 
had gone before him. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) 
would attack the noble Marquess, and 
even the great bulk, the great form, of 
the right hon. Member for Derby would 
be demolished by the attacks of the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham. He (Mr. 
Healy) recognized that the Tory Party 
had before them a very arduous task. 
They had in Ireland two Parties to deal 
with—the National Party, which was 
represented in the House by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and the Party tradition- 
ally allied to themselves, the old Tory 
and Orange Party. The National Party, 
for their part, recognized that in en- 
deavouring to accommudate the differ- 
ences of these two Parties, and to ‘‘ knit 
up the ravelled sleeve of care,” which 


Mr. Healy 
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had existed for centuries in Ireland, the 
Government were undertaking, if not 
successful, at least a noble task. For 
his part, he desired by every means in 
his power to hasten the day when his 
countrymen might be united together 
as one solid phalanx; and when that task 
wss accomplished, whether it be by the 
Tory Party or the Radical Party, they 
in Ireland would have no more of those 
frightful scandals and outrages, they 
would have no more attacks upon the 
Judicial Bench, or upon juries by reason 
of their partizanship. He would bless 
the Party, whichever it might be, which 
had the fairness to carry out that 
hallowed and glorious work. It was not 
unnatural that the Tory Party having 
come into Office, and having a chance of 
succeeding in doing what the Liberal 
Party could not do, the Liberal Party 
should be jealous and censorious of their 
opponents’ efforts. That was not an 
attitude on which he could congratulate 
the Liberal Party. Their own account 
of their action was that they desired to 
act towards Ireland as a country to be 
allied with England for good and all; 
but now, when for the first time—at 
least in his experience—there was 
some chance of that being accomplished 
without mischief to any Party in Ireland, 
and without hurt or harm to the people 
of any creed, class, or religion—and he 
would not accept for one section of the 
people that which would inflict a sub- 
stantial injury on any other section— 
they should not forget that the Tory 
Party had set about that task with the 
blessing of the late Prime Minister. He 
(Mr. Healy) personally did not intend to 
add anything, if he could abstain from 
doing so, to the difficulties of a Govern- 
ment which, he believed, being trusted 
by the Tory Party in Ireland, had some 
chance of effecting real and substantial 
improvement. Whether that improve- 
ment be carried on by appeasing the 
minds of the Irish people and showing 
them that they might expect equal jus- 
tice before the law, or affording that 
justice to Irish prisoners which Govern- 
ment would not deny to the meanest 
English convict, such as in the case of 
the man who was convicted and sentenced 
to death for murder, and who was re- 
leased by the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt), three 
weeks ago, he cared not. If the Go- 
vernment would show that they would 
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do that, he did not care what others 
might say. Then the people of Ireland 
would at last have discovered that Ire- 
land had ceased to be the cockpit of 
English Parties, and that there was 
some chance of the people becoming 
devoted and attached, and of Ireland 
becoming a very contented country. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would 
not have ventured to detain the House, 
but for the observations made by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General (Mr. Gorst), who had com- 
mented with a considerable amount of 
asperity upon the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis). The Solicitor Gene- 
ral had said he did not eonsider the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lewis) was a proper 
exponent of the views of any portion of 
the people of Ireland, because he was 
the only Member for an Irish consti- 
tuency who was an Englishman. He 
believed the part of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lewis) to which 
the Solicitor General took objection was 
that in which the hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed the opinion that the law-abiding 
population of Ireland admired and re- 
spected the conduct of Earl Spencer. 
He (Mr. Macartney) thought it was right 
for himself to say that he knew that the 
law-abiding inhabitants of Ireland of all 
shades of politics did respect and honour 
Earl Spencer for the way in which he 
wielded the sword of justice entrusted 
to his hands by Her Majesty the Queen. 
He was as opposed as any man to the poli- 
tics of Earl Spencer, and he did not ap- 
prove of any acts of the noble Earl’s 
administration except those which were 
connected with law and justice and the 
protection of life and limb. It was only 
due and fair to Earl Spencer to say that 
he went away from Ireland having 
earned the respect and admiration of all 
loyal people for the courage and upright- 
ness he displayed. There was another 
thing in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
which astonished him verymuch. Speak- 
ing about the inquiry which was about 
to take place, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did what he hardly thought a 
lawyer should have done—namely, ex- 
press his own opinion that there had 
been a miscarriage of justice. It was 
for the new Viceroy himself to find out 
whether there had been a miscarriage 
of justice. He (Mr. Macartney) cared 
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little whether he belonged to a re- 
actionary Party or not; but he was sur- 
prised at the concession which had been 
made that night by the Government to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee upon Monday next. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (TERM OF 

IMPRISONMENT) BILL.—[Brxz 180.) 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Seeretary Sir William 

Hareourt.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. HEALY said, he had given 
Notice of a new Clause—‘In case of 
application for certiorari bail to be al- 
lowed ;” but before moving it he would 
like to know what the intention of the 
Government was in the matter. He 
understood that in England, under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, of which 
they had not the advantage in Ireland, 
the right of appeal was given in all 
cases. There was no such right of 
appeal in Ireland, and therefore a man 
who was sentenced by a magistrate to a 
month’s imprisonment might be the 
victim of great tyranny. He understood 
that the Government were desirous of 
meeting the case, to some extent, by the 
inclusion in the Bill of a clause in the 
direction of his Amendment. He would 
very much like to receive an assurance 
from the Government that if they were 
in Office next year they would apply to 
Ireland the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
which dealt with many matters which 
might with benefit be included in the 
Trish law. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Datrympte) 
said, he thought it would be well for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to move 
his Amendment, otherwise there would 
be no Motion before the Committee. 

Mr. HEALY thereupon begged to 
move his new Clause. 

New Clause :— 

(In case of application for certiorari bail to be 
allowed.) 

‘“* Any person sentenced to imprisonment for 
an offence summarily punishable who gives 
notice of his intention to apply for a certiorari 
to test the legality of the conviction shall, on 
finding sufficient sureties, be admitted to bail 
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pending the decision of the High Court: Pro- 
vided always, That if the application for the 
certiorari be not proceeded with at the first 
available opportunity, the sentence shall at 
once take effect,”’—(Mr. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Healy.) 


Tar UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Srvuart-Worrtiey) said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Healy) had 
stated a grievance which, no doubt, ex- 
isted. The Government were conscious 
that something should be done in the mat- 
ter ; but the difficulty they saw was the 
impossibility of importing into this very 
small Bill, which was drawn for a special 
purpose, the large question which would 
be involved by redressing the grievance 
of which the hon. aad learned Gentle- 
man spoke. It appeared to him that it 
might be possible, by applying some of 
the provisions of the amas Juris- 
diction Act to Ireland, to do much in 
the direction desired. He hoped, how- 
ever, the hon. and learned Member 
would now withdraw his Motion, and he 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) would put down 
an Amendment, on the Report stage, to 
the same effect. It was a fact that in 
England, whenever imprisonment was 
inflicted without the option of a fine, an 
appeal to Quarter Session was given. 
Although there was no Statute making 
it absolutely imperative to accept bail 
during the pendency of an appeal, it 
was laid down in all works of authority 
that it was improper to refuse bail. 

Mr. HEALY asked leave to withdraw 
his Motion, but suggested that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) should put his clause into the 
Bill now, so that it would be competent 
to put down, on Report, any Amend- 
ments to it which might be necessary. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Srvarr - WortLEY) moved the new 
Clause— 

“‘ Amendment of Summary Jurisdiction (Ire- 
land) Act, 1850. Discharge of defendant pend- 
ing application for certiorari.” 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 
Mr, Healy 








Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Zwesday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 236.] 


House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brirs—First Reading— 
Bankruptcy (Office Accommodation) * (191). 
Second Reading—Shannon Navigation* (172) ; 
Purchase (Ireland) (184); Cholera 
Hospitals (Lreland) (182.) 

Second Reading —Committee negatived— Marriages 
(Saint John, Cowley) * (187). 

Select Committee—Report—Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) [No. 189]. 

Committee —Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amend- 
ment (102-192); Housing of the Working 
Classes (England) (177). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Order ( Municipal Corporations) * (166) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 
3) * (167); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 7)* (168); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 9)* 
(169); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (Labourers Act) (No. 5) * (173) ; 
Local Loans (Sinking Funds) * (175). 

Report— Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) * 
(57-190) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) * (153); Poor Law Guardians 
(Ireland) * (176). 

Third Reading—Archdeaconries, now FEcclesi- 
astical Commissioners (No. 2) * (180); Tithe 
Rent Charge Redemption * (165), and passed. 


ALEXANDRA (NEWPORT AND SOUTH 
WALES) DOCKS AND RAILWAY 
BILL. 

THIRD READING. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 


Tue Eart or BESSBOROUGH, in 
moving— 

“ That the Bill be not read athird time unless 
the clauses relating to running powers be pre- 
viously expunged,” 
said, the clauses in question would ope- 
rate injuriously to the Great Western 
Railway Company, on whose behalf he 
asked their Lordships to amend the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he felt bound to defend the action of the 
Committee, who had inserted these 
clauses in the public interest. The case 
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of the Great Western Railway Company 
had been fully heard and considered. 


On Question, ‘That the Bill be read 
3°?” Resolved in the affirmative ; Bill read 
3* accordingly ; and passed, and sent to 
the Commons, 


COAST DEFENCES AND NAVAL 
VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH rose to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether the 
Report of the officer appointed by the 
late Board of Admiralty to inspect the 
coast defences and to inquire as to the 
condition of the Naval Volunteer Corps 
would be laid on the Table of the House 
during the present Session? The noble 
Lord said that, whilst the late Govern- 
ment were in Office, he had placed a 
Notice upon the Paper proposing that a 
capitation grant should be given to Naval 
Volunteers. He had taken that course 
on account of the indisposition which 
had been exhibited by the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty through a series of 
years to do anything to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Naval Volunteer Corps. 
That Notice stood upon the Paper for 
the very day on which the change of Go- 
vernment was announced; and during 
the interval, influenced possibly by some 
feeling out-of-doors, the Liberal Party, 
who had neglected for so many years 
the Naval Volunteers, suddenly showed 
great interest in their favour, and the 
noble Earl the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty made a stirring speech, in 
which he incited the Government to do 
something to promote that Corps. He 
had been very glad indeed to read that 
speech on Saturday evening, and was 
sorry he had not been present when it 
was delivered. It was to be hoped that 
nothing that was done now would 
be understood to imply a slur on the 
corps that had been formed, whose effi- 
ciency had been attested by distinguished 
officers. In London, Brighton, Bristol, 
and Liverpool Naval Volunteer Brigades 
existed, and these were capable of per- 
forming all the duties which would de- 
volve upon them on shore as well as on 
shipboard ; and he hoped that the Ad- 
miralty would not only see that they 
had the capitation grant, but also that 
they were properly supplied as far as 
possible with material for their purpose. 


One very important part of the duties of 
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these Volunteers broke down last year 
in consequence of the inefficiency of the 
vessel given to them by the Admiralty ; 
and he trusted that henceforth the Ad- 
miralty would see that the assistance 
rendered was of a bond fide character. 
In conclusion, he wished to know whe- 
ther there would be any objection to lay 
on the Table, in addition to the docu- 
ment referred to in his Question, the last 
Reports received from the Inspector of 
these Forces ? 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (The Earl 
of Harrowsy) said, he would endea- 
vour to answer briefly the two or three 
points which the noble Viscount had 
raised. His noble Friend at the head 
of the Admiralty had not the least in- 
tention of throwing any slur whatever 
on the loyalty of the Naval Volunteer 
Corps of London, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool. Indeed, he had heard his noble 
Friend, as well as other authorities at 
the Admiralty, speak in the highest 
terms of the patriotic exertions and ex- 
cellent good work of those Corps. For 
many years, too, he had been in associa- 
tion with the Naval Volunteer Corps of 
Liverpool, and he knew how highly they 
were praised by professional men. There- 
fore, the noble Viscount might be as- 
sured that the Admiralty would not 
throw any slur upon the Corps, for their 
wish, of course, was to extend the move- 
ment still further. He would not say 
more than he said on Friday last as to 
the assistance they hoped to give to the 
Naval Volunteers of the country gene- 
rally. His noble Friend at the head 
of the Admiralty would, he believed, 
this week take an opportunity of stating 
what material aid the Government could 
give to the Naval Volunteers, and con- 
sequently he thought he had better 
leave the matter in his noble Friend’s 
hands. He had, however, committed 
the Government so far as to say that 
they felt it was quite necessary to give 
distinct material aid towards the main- 
tenance of the Naval Volunteer Corps, 
and his noble Friend would know in the 
course of this week exactly the form it 
would take. With regard to the Re- 
port of the officer appointed to inspect 
the coast defences, it was only sent in at 
the beginning of this month, and it was 
called a preliminary Report. In these 
circumstances they could not present it ; 
and, as to the full Report, he was afraid 
it would not be right to promise at pre- 
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sent to lay it on the Table. A Report 
on our coast defences must, of necessity, 
by highly confidential ; but if it con- 
tained anything which in the interest of 
the Public Service could be made public 
they would be happy to lay it on the 
Table. With regard to the Reports of 
the Inspector of the Naval Volunteers, 
he would communicate with his noble 
Friend, and, if possible, they would lay 
the document on the Table. The view 
of the Government on this great subject 
was that they must see that the Navy 
was fully up to strength, and that our 
ports and coaling stations were safe. At 
present they committed themselves to no 
opinion as to their condition. They felt 
that the work had to.be done; but how 
it was to be done the Government could 
not at present say. It would be foolish 
and rash if, after having been in Office 
only about a month, they were to pro- 
nounce a decided opinion upon such a 
subject. His noble Friend was taking 
professional advice, and in a short time 
would be able to state the views of the 
Government. The War Office had long 
been in communication with the Admi- 
ralty as to the defences of this country, 
and a very important Departmental 
Commission had been considering the 
subject. Therefore, his noble Friend 
might feel well assured that the whole 
of this large subject of the defences of 
the country was being gravely con- 
sidered, and that it would be promptly 
and effectively dealt with. 


THE FINANOIAL REFORM ASSOCIA- 
TION ALMANAC.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorpvj STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 

rising to call attention to the remarks 
upon the Financial Reform Association 
Almanac made by Mr. Goschen at Ripon 
on the 30th of January, 1884, and to the 
continued sanetion given to these mis- 
leading statistics by five Members of the 
late Government—Sir Charles Dilke, 
Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Caine, said, 
circumstances beyond his control had 
obliged him to postpone and alter the 
Notice now before the House. He 
had put it down a considerable time 
ago in the hope and expectation that 
at least some of the five right hon. 
Gentlemen who had given their names 
and sanction to the Financial Almanac 
would have withdrawn them, and 
made it needless to bring the matter 
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before their Lordships. But the sense 
of personal honour had been less 
strong than Party spirit, and they ap- 
peared to have preferred the discredit 
of sanctioning the statements of the 
Financial Almanac to discrediting that 
electioneering agency. Mr. Goschen 
had said at Ripon that the statistics 
given under the heading of the Aristo- 
cracy and the Public Service were such 
as ‘‘to poison the relations between 
classes.” It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the idea of this compilation 
should be due to Mr. Bright, and that it 
should have been introduced with ex- 
tracts from three speeches delivered by 
that Gentleman in 1852; 1858, and 1862. 
It was to be hoped, now that the 
exaggeration of those speeches had been 
placed in a tabular form and its ab- 
surdity made plain, that that right hon. 
Gentleman would be ashamed of them. 
In 1884 27 pages, and in 1885 26 pages, 
of the Almanac were employed to prove 
Mr. Bright’s assertion that ‘‘ the Public 
Service is neither more nor less than a 
gigantic system of outdoor relief for the 
aristocracy of Great Britain.” In order 
to do this, lists had been made of the 
Peers with their relatives who had held 
offices in the Army, Navy, Civil Service, 
Militia, and the Church from the year 
1850 to the present time; and although 
a note at the commencement of these 
tables stated that as all moneys drawn 
in a person’s lifetime were included, 
the account, therefore, necessarily in- 
cluded some large amounts drawn before 
1850, yet the impression given was that 
the total arrived at was from 1850 to 
1888. The total was:—Families, 532 ; 
relatives, 7,991 ; offices, 13,888 ; moneys 
received, £108,614,632. A great deal 
of this £108,000,000 was made up of 
Army pay. Before the abolition of 
purchase this was not pay, in the bulk 
of the cases given in the Almanac, but 
the interest on the price of commissions. 
In 1870, in introducing the Irish Land 
Bill, Mr. Gladstone alluded to— 

‘‘That immense mass of public duties bearing 
upon every subject of political, moral, and social 
interest, without fee or reward, which has 
honourably distinguished for so many genera- 
tions the landlords of England.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[199] 339-40.) 


Another note stated that it would be 
ridiculous to assert that all these indi- 
viduals obtained preferment through 
such Peers as happened to be their rela- 
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tives, and that in many cases the rela- 
tionships arose from marriages subse- 
quent to the receipt of some or all of 
the public money indicated. The sin- 
gular excuse was then given that though 
the compilers of the list knew of 10 such 
eases, they could not be expected to 
know them all ; and if they excepted the 
eases they knew of, injustice would be 
done to those that were left, so they 
gave all, and left readers to use discri- 
mination. In consequence of this, in 
nine particular cases the sum of no less 
than £494,000 was credited to the family 
of Peers, because certain functionaries 
late in life married some of their rela- 
tives ; in twocases the connection with the 
Peerage by marriages took place after 
the death of the functionary who had 
earned his money by his industry without 
any favour or influence. For instance, 
the salaries of Baron Huddleston, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Mr. David Urquhart, 
Baron Alderson, Bishop Monck, Admiral 
Beaufort, were put down to the influence 
of the Peers with whom they became 
connected by marriage, in the last two 
eases, after their decease. Mr. Alger- 
non West's advancement was put down 
to the influence of a Conservative Peer, 
when it was obviously due to his having 
been an efficient Private Secretary to the 
late Prime Minister. There was a Peer, 
a Member of the late Government, who 
was said to have received nearly 
£200,000, along with his 16 relatives. 
Of these 16, as a matter of fact, there 
were only three relatives. One married 
to a niece by marriage; the other died 
before this Peer was born; the third 
had left the Service long before he be- 
came a connection by marriage. In his 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley’s) own case, 
the salary he had received was put at 
nearly double the amount, and he was 
credited with the pay of Sir Edward 
Parry, the Arctic voyager, and of 
General Scott, who was badly wounded 
at Talavera, in 1809, both of whom, 
late in life, married relations of his 
father. They had put down £76,000 as 
the salary received by his father during 
his life; it should have been £50,400. 
From a calculation made for him in a 
public office, the error with respect to 
these two salaries was £29,000 in a sum 
of £83,500. Now, there were two noble 
Lords—the late Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) and 
the late Secretary of State for India 
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(the Earl of Kimberley)—the whole of 
whose official career was described in 
the Foreign Office List; aud, following 
that, he (Lord Stanley of Alderley) found 
that the salary of the first noble Lord 
had been overstated by some £35,000, 
and that of the second by about £25,000. 
Who would defend these fraudulent 
statistics? The noble Earl the late Se- 
cretary of State for India would not be 
very anxious to do so, when he discovered 
that he headed the list of those families 
who had been, according to the Almanac, 
living on a gigantic system of out-door 
relief. It was there stated that the noble 
Earl and 66 relatives had held 127 
offices and received above £1,250,000. 
The noble Earl the late Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville) might think he had nothing 
to defend, because his name was absent 
from its place in the list of Earls; but 
that was because he had been put down 
as a collateral of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Sutherland), and as having re- 
ceived £121,000, which had been used 
to swell the amount to £299,000 put 
down to the account of that noble Duke. 
Under the heading of Miscellaneous 
Facts and Figures, a number of irrele- 
vant details were given with regard to 
24 Peers, one of which was untrue, as the 
Peer mentioned had nothing to do with 
the transaction, and had not sold an 
estate, which had never belonged to 
him, but to his relative. As to the infor- 
mation given, its value and correctness 
might be judged from the statements, 
that the trading and mercantile class con- 
tributed the major portion of local taxa- 
tion ; that the corn land of the Kingdom 
might, without any strain, by the applica- 
tion of nitrate, be made to produce an 
additional wheat crop ; if only a 20th part 
of the corn area were thus sown the loss 
of the Russian supply would not be felt ; 
if all Europe were closed to them one- 
tenth of such double cropping would 
suffice to neutralize the effect. At page 
26 of the Almanac of 1885, the total an- 
nual ecclesiastical income was said to be 
probably about £6,300,000, including 
annual value of palaces, deaneries, and 
glebe houses. Notwithstanding that, at 
page 21 it was said that for rating pur- 
poses some £8,000,000 per annum of 
value were freed by tithe from liability 
to local taxation. This was an astonish- 
ing statement, in presence of the fre- 
quent complaints of the clergy of the 
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pressure of the rates on their whole in- 
comes. Whilst tithes did not escape 
from local taxation, they were assessed 
and paid Income Tax twice over—first, 
whilst in the possession of the land- 
owner or occupier; and, a second time, 
after they had passed into the hands of 
the clergy. As this Almanac was issued 
under Government patronage, it was to 
be hoped that it oll publish the Ques- 
tion addressed last year, as to the na- 
ture of tithes, to Mr. Gladstone, to the 
noble Earl the late Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and to the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), along 
with the answers given to that Ques- 
tion. If he might venture to give an 
opinion, the best answer was that given 
by his noble Friend the late Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He should like to mention another in- 
sinuation against the Church, in page 26, 
which came with very bad grace from 
Members of a Government— 

“Tt may or may not be significant that in 

Wales, where the State religion has had least 
success, crime has the most rapidly decreased ; 
in fact, the duties of the Judges of Assize have 
become almost ni?.’’ 
Under the head of the Civil List (Royal) 
Pensions, in the Almanac of 1884 (p.62), 
it was stated that the limit of £1,200 
for new pensions every year was placed 
on the Prerogative at the commence- 
ment of the present Reign, that having 
been computed by tke Actuary of the 
National Debt Office as the equivalent 
of £19,871 perpetual annuity. It went 
on to say— 

“ How far the computation has proved itself 


correct, we must leave our readers to judge 
from the following table.” 


The table gave the annual payments for 
each year, and the total for 45 years as 
£712,640; that gave an average for 
each year of £15,836, instead of 
£19,871. The difference between the 
money payments made and the £19,871 
calculated by the Actuary was ex- 
plained by the fact that, taking one 
i with another, only £1,066 had 

en given each year as new pensions, 
instead of £1,200. If grants had been 
made up to the limit of £1,200 the total 
amount paid in the 45 years would 
have been, under the same circum- 
stances, £802,231, which was not so 
far off the total for 45 years of 
£804,145 calculated by the Actuary. 
In the list of Civil Service Pensions a 
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number of remarks are added, of more 
or less bad taste, more or less offensive, 
and often untrue—as, for instance, 
where a man had served for 36 years in 
various climates, and was untruly put 
down as having got his pension after 
only about a third of that time. The 
Almanac List of Royal Pensions men- 
tioned the grant of a pension of £40 
to Robert Young, Irish historical and 
agricultural poet, and gave three speci- 
mens of his poetry. In one of them 
the word ‘‘ grievous” had been misspelt 
and italicized grevious, so as to represent 
the author as a writer of doggerel verse. 
In the first edition (Derry, 1840) the 
word was properly spelt. The object of 
these specimens appeared to be to im- 

ugn the grant of this pension by Lord 

eaconsfield, for the pensioner next but 
one on the list was Sarah Coulton, £75, 
with the remark that she was— 

** Widow of David Coulton, who reported 
for a newspaper with which Mr. Disraeli was 
connected.” 


It was not probable that that remark 
was printed in the statement made to 
Parliament of grants of pensions. 
Neither the Literary nor the Newspaper 
Fund allowed it to be known what per- 
sons they assisted; and it would be 
better taste in the Vice Presidents of 
the Financial Association not to parade 
the names of these pensioners, nearly 
all of whom had been reduced by ex- 
treme distress to become recipients of 
these pensions. He thought he had 
now placed before the House a sufficient 
number of false statements contained in 
the Almanac to justify him in asking 
whether any Member of the late Go- 
vernment would assert that they were 
true; and whether, if they were ad- 
mitted to be false, it was fitting—nay, 
whether it was not a public scandal— 
that five Members of the late Govern- 
ment should have participated in and 
sanctioned their publication by retain- 
ing their names in the list of Vice 
Presidents of the Association published 
at the beginning of the Financial Re- 
form Almanac ? 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—({No. 176.) 
(The Lord Carlingford.) 
REPORT. 
Amendments reported (according to 
order). 
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Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
wished to call attention to an Amend- 
ment which had been accepted by the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill (Lord 
Carlingford) on a Motion of a Peer 
sitting on the opposite side of the 
House. The Bill originally proposed 
that no person should be allowed to vote 
at an election of Poor Law Guardians 
who had not paid his rates within two 
months of the election. This period the 
Amendment had altered to one morth. 
He (the Earl of Milltown) took excep- 
tion to the change, as against the opi- 
nion of the Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House to whom the measure 
had been referred, and who had given 
it the closest investigation. He pointed 
out that the noble Lord who had 
brought forward the Amendment had 
not been a Member of that Committee, 
and complained that a private opinion 
of that kind had been preferred to that 
of a Select Committee. He moved to 
leave out the words ‘‘one month,” in 
order to insert ‘‘ two months.” 


Amendment moved, 


In page 4, line 12, to leave out (‘‘one 
month,’’) and insert (“two months.’’)—( The 
Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he would 
assent to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted accordingly. 


Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG GIRLS— 
A ROYAL COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they would take into consideration the 
propriety of appointing a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the expediency 
of further legislation for the protection 
of young girls? said, the interest their 
Lordships had taken in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill during three suc- 
cessive Sessions, and the ample dis- 
cussion that had been given to its de- 
tails, justified him in calling attention 
to the present and the future aspect of 
this question. The Bill passed by their 
Lordships could give only an inadequate 
protection to girls from the deceits, de- 
vices, and violence to which they were 
exposed ; but it went as far as the facts 
obtained by the Committee in 1881-2 
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seemed in public opinion to justify. 
The Committee reported the most im- 
portant evidence they could find at that 
time. It was startling and painful, and 
gave a shock to the complacency and 
false estimates prevailing generally in 
the mind of the public. It aroused a 
number of earnest men and women to a 
fuller investigation of the horrible facts 
which were partially indicated by that 
evidence; many associations and com- 
mittees went to work in good earnest, 
and at last the discovery of cruel fraud, 
violence, and imprisonment in private 
houses, unknown and hitherto unbe- 
lievable by ordinary people, had stimu- 
lated a desire for more adequate reme- 
dies to remove the shame of the imper- 
fection of our law. The success of the 
first inquiry in suggesting legislation 
fitted to meet the criminal acts proved 
to exist pointed to the appointment of a 
further inquiry and the further raising 
of the dark veil which had hidden these 
abominable cruelties from the know- 
ledge of the makers of the law. This 
inquiry ought to be directed by the Go- 
vernment, and not left to the direction 
and irresponsible impulses of private 
persons. If the Government declined to 
satisfy the demands of the public of all 
classes for a complete investigation of 
the nature and extent of these criminal 
practices, if it should ignore its respon- 
sibility, then probably the responsibility 
ignored by the Government would be 
taken up by individuals as a conscien- 
tious duty of mercy and protection to- 
wards tens or hundreds of thousands of 
weak and helpless girls. The most 
prominent of the facts was the or- 
ganized trade in human flesh. It was 
increasing and acquiring more influence 
than any other trade except that of beer 
and spirits. It might be said—‘‘ Do not 
interfere with free trade;’’ but this was 
a trade in stolen goods, and was worse 
than the Slave Trade. The girls were 
kidnapped and imprisoned by force, 
and were more injured than any negro 
slaves. The object of the Commission 
would be not to interfere with vice be- 
tween willing and responsible parties, 
but with that vice which became crime 
by the employment of fraud and force. 
The public was looking to the Govern- 
ment to deal effectually with this dread- 
ful subject. It grieved those who had 
hearts to feel for the oppressed and con- 
sciences to protest against the weakness 
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of the law which allowed such tyranny 
as now existed to go on unchecked. The 
public looked to their Lordships as the 
hereditary Representativesofthechivalry 
of England. St. George had become 
the Patron Saint of England because he 
conquered in his fight for the liberty 
and purity of woman, and rescued her 
from the devouring appetite of the 
dragon of lust. Their Lordships would 
not be defeated in their endeavours for 
the legal protection of suffering and 
injured young women. 

Taz PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
Beavonamp) said that, while he sympa- 
thized with the object of the noble Lord, 
he must confess he did not quite under- 
stand the motives of the noble Lord in 
asking for such an inquiry. The noble 
Lord must be aware that the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, which had three 
times passed their Lordships’ House, 
was now before the House of Commons. 
If the noble Lord meant by his inquiry 
that the Bill now before the House of 
Commons should be withdrawn, he had 
to state that such was not the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had already expressed the eed 
in the House of Commons that the Bull 
would be passed into law with certain 
modifications; and he thought it was 
hardly in accordance with the practice 
of Parliament or with the courtesy due 
to the other House that Her Majesty’s 
Government should be asked to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into a 
subject dealt with in a measure sent 
down to the House of Commons. A 
great deal of evidence had recently 
been brought before the public, and 
how far that was trustworthy he was 
not prepared to say; but he would 
point out that a Royal Commission 
had no power whatever to examine 
witnesses upon oath, and he thought 
it would generally be agreed that 
any further inquiry into this subject 
should be in a form under which the 
evidence given should be under the 
sanction and authority of an oath. He 
did not think that any useful purpose 
would be served by further inquiry 
at the present moment not on oath. 
He could assure the noble Lord that 
Her Majesty’s Government was keenly 
alive to the evils to which he referred ; 
but the view he took upon this matter 
was that, even supposing it would be 
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right and proper to interfere with the 
measure now before the House of Com- 
mons, no useful purpose would be served 
by taking further evidence on this sub- 
ject except under the responsibility of 
an oath. With regard to the law of 
this matter, he would remind their 
Lordships that the House of Lords had 
not shown themselves insensible of their 
duties on the question. They had three 
times sent a Bill upon this subject to 
the other House, and each time the re- 
sponsibility for the rejection of that 
measure had rested upon the shoulders 
of the House of Commons, and not upon 
their Lordships’ House. 

Lorv MOUNT-TEMPLE said, he did 
not expect that the Government would 
be prepared to issue a Commission im- 
mediately ; but they were near the end 
of the Session, and he hoped that the 
Government would consider the ques- 
tion after the Session was over. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 102.) 
(The Eari of Dalhousie.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clauses | to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Fishery Board may make 
bye-laws prohibiting or regulating trawl- 
ing within defined areas). 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that 
whenever this Bill came under conside- 
ration he looked with curiosity at the 
countenance of his noble Friend on the 
Cross Benches (the Earl of Wemyss), 
who was President of the Property and 
Liberty Defence Association. Some of 
the provisions of the Bill were of avery 
arbitrary character. Under the 4th 
clause, as he read it, the Fishery Board 
in Edinburgh might prohibit absolutely 
over the whole coast of Scotland, within 
the three-mile limit, the great industry 
of steam trawling. That clause ran as 
follows :— 

“ When the Fishery Board for Scotland are 
satisfied that any mode of fishing in any part 
of the sea adjoining Scotland, and within the 
exclusive fishery limits of the British Island, is 
injurious to any kind of sea fishing within that 
part, or where it appears desirable to make ex- 
periments or observations with the view of as- 
certaining whether any particular mode of fish- 
ing is injurious, or for the purpose of fish culture, 
or experiments in fish culture, the Fishery Board 
may make bye-laws for restricting or prohibit- 
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ing, either entirely or subject to such regula- 
tions as may be provided by the bye-law, any 
method of fishing for sea fish within the said 
part.” 

This really was a very serious question. 
The supply of fish in this country de- 
pended very much on the industry of 
steam trawling. Personally, he was in- 
terested, not in steam trawling, but in 
line fishing, and this was a Bill for the 
protection of the line fishings. Per- 
sonally, his sympathies were entirely 
with the line fishers; but he must say 
it was really a most formidable thing 
that the Fishery Board should be given 
arbitrary power to make bye-laws to 
stop steam trawling over the whole 
coast of Scotland. He had great con- 
fidence in the Scottish Fishery Board. 
It was composed of very distinguished 
men, many of them Sheriffs, who were 
well acquainted with the law; and he 
hardly supposed that they would venture 
to issue a bye-law prohibiting steam 
trawling, for example, in the Firth of 
Forth. Take the case of the Firth of 
Forth. An enormous supply of fish had 
been got within recent years from the 
Firth of Forth by steam trawling. His 
noble Friend knew very well that a very 
small part indeed of the area of the Firth 
of Forth was beyond the three-mile dis- 
tance from one shore to the other; and, 
therefore, under this clause the Fishery 
Board might prohibit steam trawling 
over the whole area of the Firth of 
Forth, and the only security they had 
was that the bye-law must have the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. Sub- 
ject to that restriction, an absolute pro- 
hibition might be put upon that industry. 
But if such a bye-law were issued, he 
did not think so violent an order would 
be sanctioned by any Secretary of State. 
Still, wherea power of that kind existed, 
the pressure that would be brought 
upon the Board and the Secretary of 
State by local interests would be very 
great indeed; and under the new con- 
stituencies it might be much greater 
than it would be under the present cir- 
cumstances. Only the other day he re- 
ceived a very interesting letter from a 
working man, who appealed to him whe- 
ther it was not possible to devise some 
means by which a larger quantity of 
fish could be brought cheaply into the 
market for the consumption of the work- 
ing classes. Having read that letter, he 
took up Zhe Scotsman newspaper, and 
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the first thing he saw was the speech of 
a new candidate for a Scotch constitu- 
ency, in which it so happened there was 
a considerable number of fishing vil- 
lages. As was common in such circum- 
stances, he addressed himself to the 
voters in these fishing villages, and he 
actually propounded a scheme by which 
it should be made lawful for the Fishery 
Board that whenever a steam trawler 
came into a port with a large cargo of 
fish, and could not prove that these fish 
had been taken beyond} the three-mile 
limit, the cargo should be sent away 
and allowed to be spoiled rather than 
sold. He would not venture to name 
the candidate nor the constituency ; he 
only put forward this instance to show 
that there would be very great local 
pressure brought to bear upon every 
existing Government, and every existing 
Fishery Board, to shut up large areas of 
the sea against steam trawlers if the Bill 
passed as it stood. His attention was 
only drawn to this lately, and he should 
be sorry to oppose a Bill like this, with 
many good parts in it, without hearin 
the interpretation which his noble Frien 
put upon this clause. He would only 
say that it seemed to him almost a 
novelty to give such an enormous arbi- 
trary power as this. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the Bill was based upon the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Trawling, of 
which he had the honour to be Chair- 
man. The Commission was originally 
appointed to inquire into the injury 
which the line fishermen asserted had 
been done to their industry by steam 
trawling. They had some scientific evi- 
dence, and that evidence went to prove 
that it was quite possible for inclosed 
spaces, such as St. Andrew’s Bay, and 
perhaps the Firth of Forth, to suffer 
from over-fishing generally. Professor 
Macintosh gave, as one reason why fish 
had so much decreased in size of late 
years in St. Andrew’s Bay, was that 
there was not sufficient time, after one 
period of vigorous trawling, for the fish 
to recover their size before there was 
another trawling; and it seemed to 
the Commission desirable that experi- 
ments should be made to show to what 
extent a given spot of the sea could be 
trawled or fished out, and also how long 
it would be necessary to give it rest be- 
fore it recovered its original fertility. 
The clause to which the noble Duke 
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referred was inserted for the express 
purpose of giving the Fishery Board 
that power. Professor Macintosh had, 
at the request of the Commission, con- 
ducted experiments extending over a 


period of eight months; and if the Bill | j 


passed the Fishery Board would con- 
tinue them, and exclude trawling within 
the territorial waters of the Firth of 
Forth, St. Andrew’s Bay, and a part of 
the sea known as Aberdeen Bay. There 
were experimental stations at Granton 
and St, Andrew’s; it therefore seemed 
very desirable that those districts should 
be chosen for experiments. The Bill, 
while it gave power to exclude trawling, 
also gave power to prohibit any kind of 
fishing in order that the experiments 
might be properly carried out. He ad- 
mitted the powers were large; but he 
had been in communication with the 
Fishery Board, and he considered the 
Board was likely to exercise them in a 
reasonable manner; and he hoped, 
whatever guarantees the House exacted 
in order that these powers should not be 
misused, that they would, at all events, 
leave it to the Fishery Board to make 
these experiments. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
that on the second reading of the Bill 
he had taken exception to this clause. 
As it stood, the powers cf the Fishery 
Board could be exercised entirely at 
their own discretion. Probably these 
powers would be exercised at present in 
a proper way; but there was no gua- 
rantee whatever for the future that they 
would not exercise them in a manner 
which would be disastrous to the trawl- 
ing industry of Scotland. He did not 
mean to say that it was a very large in- 
dustry ; but it wasone that was grow- 
ing, and one upon which the fish supply 
for a large portion of the country would 
in an increasing degree depend. He 
hoped the noble Duke would be able to 
give the House some indication of the 
manner in which a guarantee could be 
obtained from the Fishery Board, as to 
the way in which they would exercise 
these powers in future. The powers 
ought to be clearly defined, and, if pos- 
sible, more limited. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, the 
reason why he had not objected to the 
eee of this clause was because, 
iving on the East Coast, he saw the de- 
vastation caused by the trawlers, which 
came close in shore among the nets and 
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lines of the fishermen, who pursued an 
industry which was the nursery of the 
seamen for our Navy. It nypreres to 
him, in consequence of the destruction 
of small fish and bait beds, and the in- 
jury to their nets and lines—leading to 
bad feeling between these hardy fisher- 
men and the trawlers, and even to blows 
at times—that there was a case for the 
intervention of the State. The relation 
of the net and line fisheries was like that 
of a waggon to a railway, and perhaps 
95 per cent of the fish that came to 
London was trawled; but the trawlers 
went out 100 miles tosea. Whether the 
powers in question were excessive or 
not he did not pretend to say; but if 
sufficient security was not given by the 
ae provided and the assent of a 

ecretary of State, perhaps his noble 
Friend in charge of the Bill would pro- 
vide some further protection against the 
abuse by the Board of the powers pro- 
posed to be entrusted to it to the pre- 
judice of the rights of trawlers. 

Tse PRESIDENT or trae BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp and 
Gorpon) said, his noble Friend (the 
Duke of Argyll) was not present when 
the second reading of the Bill was 
moved, or he would have heard the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) give very satisfactory reasons for 
the measure. Anyone who had taken 
the trouble to read the Report of the 
Commission presided over by the noble 
Earl would become aware of the enor- 
mous amount of damage which had been 
done to the line and net fishers by the 
trawlers ; and he was not at all surprised 
that the result arrived at by the Com- 
niission was that some such step as this 
was necessary to prevent the line and 
net fishing from being entirelydestroyed. 
The Commission took evidence in various 
parts of Scotland, from the extreme North 
to the extreme South, and examined seve- 
ral witnesses who could scarcely speak 
the English language ; and he was bound 
to say he thought the evidence com- 
pletely justified the noble Earl in intro- 
ducing this Bill. There were one or two 
points which he thought required amend- 
ment, and he had put down some Amend- 
ments which he should move presently. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
would see that whatever bye-law was 

roposed to be made by the Fishery 
ard should not have validity -until it 
was confirmed by one principal Secre- 
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tary of State; and he thought they 
might fairly conclude that no Secretary 
of State would give his consent to a bye- 
law unless it was proved to him to be 
necessary, and did not have a prejudicial 
effect on any interest concerned. It was 
stated that in consequence of the opera- 
tions of trawlers in particular districts 
line and net fishers would find their 
occupation gone unless they were pro- 
tected, and these were the men who, as 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Wemyss) 
observed, were really a nursery for the 
Navy of this country. He was not pre- 
pared at present to limit the operation 
of the clause; but he should not be un- 
willing to accept any words which would 
satisfy the public that it would not have 
the very large effect which the noble 
Duke apprehended. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
hoped the noble Duke would withdraw 
his opposition to the clause. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that some such clause 
should be passed. There was no allega- 
tion that trawling destroyed small fish 
and spawn. The trawling net was a most 
efficient instrument for catching fish. 
The object of the clause was to compare 
the result at those places on the coast 
where trawling was in full force with 
the result at those places where trawling 
had been temporarily suspended. What 
they wanted to do was to find out whe- 
ther trawling overfished a given place, 
and to what extent it did so. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
would not trouble their Lordships to 
divide. 

Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses ogreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received 7o-morrow ; and Bill to be printed 
asamended. (No. 192.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES (ENGLAND) BILL.—(No. 177.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, “‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
before the House went into Committee 
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on the Bill he desired to draw atten- 
tion to some objectionable provisions 
which it contained. In moving the 
second reading of the Bill, his noble 
Friend in feeling and touching words 
had referred to the sufferings and pri- 
vations of the working classes, especially 
in the Metropolis, from the want of 
healthy and sufficient accommodation. 
Words such as those could not fail to 
reach the heart of every one of their 
Lordships. He, for one, did not desire 
to be understood as differing from the 
great majority of the House in this re- 
spect. They all knew the history of the 
Bill. Two years ago his noble Friend 
wrote a very able article on the subject. 
In consequence of the public interest 
excited on this question a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed, which had issued 
a Report. The people of this country 
were deeply indebted to the Royal 
Prince and the other Members of that 
Commission, which sat for something 
like 70 days. The present Bill was the 
result of that Commission. Now, there 
were two classes of provisions in the 
Bill. The first consisted of the sani- 
tary, and what he might call the destruc- 
tive clauses; and the second were those 
which dealt with the housing of the 
poor and the construction of houses for 
them. He should be the last person to 
object to the sanitary proposals of the 
Bill. It was, and had been, the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to get rid of 
insanitary or pest-generating houses. 
This was necessary, not only with a view 
to the health of those who lived in them, 
but for the sake of the surrounding in- 
habitants. If the existing law was 
insufficient or not properly enforced, it 
was desirable that improvement of the 
law or its machinery should be effected. 
To these provisions he had no objection ; 
but there was another and totally dis- 
tinct set of provisions which involved 
what he could not but consider dangerous 
doctrines. In one of these provisions 
was really involved the question of 
‘prairie value.” He referred to the 
provision by which public bodies were 
enabled to sell public property for less 
than its value for a special purpose. 
The same principle was extended to pri- 
vate owners when the life tenants of 
settled estates were enabled to sell parts 
of the settled estate for less than its 
full value for the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings. This aspect of the case had 
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not escaped the attention of all the Com- 
missioners, for Mr. Goschen made a 
pointed reference to it, and spoke of 
these proposals as being in the nature of 
a ‘‘ State subsidy.” It was really a State 
subsidy, whether it was done directly by 
the State or by the Municipality. The 
Scotch evidence before the Commission 
was hostile to such proposals. He 
hoped his countrymen were not harder- 
hearted than Englishmen ; but they were 
perhaps harder-headed. He was glad 
to find that one witness who spoke on 
behalf of the Trades Council took the 
same view as being the view of the 
working classes, and condemned the pro- 
posal to give aid in this way for work- 
men’s dwellings from the resources of 
the State or the Municipality. Some of 
the provisions of the Bill were dangerous, 
and would, if carried into effect, defeat 
their own end, inasmuch as they would 
put an end to that private enterprize 
which had been the cause of the success 
of all great undertakings in this country. 
It should be known that one Company 
alone had expended £12,000,000 in 
erecting this class of dwellings, which 

aid £5 per cent. He hoped the Bill 
Ecfies it left their Lordships’ House 
would be divided into two parts, one of 
which might be passed this Session, and 
the other be left over for consideration 
to another Session. The questions raised 
in the Bill were so important that he 
did not think they ought to be passed 
by their Lordships in a hurry at that 
late period of the Seseion. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
wished to express his deep sympathy 
with the noble movement which had 
been inaugurated by his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury). The evils 
which were disclosed by the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission 
were little short of a scandal to their 
civilization, and constituted a real danger 
to the commonwealth. Although he 
could not entirely agree with some 
of the remarks which had fallen 
from his noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss), still he 
thought that the Bill was a somewhat 
dangerous extension of the very large 

wers already given under the Settled 

ands Act. 

Tue Maraquzss or SALISBURY said, 
the remarks of his noble Friends had 
been, on the whole, so friendly to the 
Bill that he did not think he should be 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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right in discussing, while the noble and 
learned Lord was still on the Woolsack, 
certain matters of detail which had been 
brought forward. There were only two 
remarks that he wished to make with 
respect to something which was said at 
the close of his remarks by his noble 
Friend on the Cross Benches. In the 
first place, this was not a Government 
Bill, and the Members of the Cabinet 
were not more responsible for it than 
anybody else. Consequently, he had 
not availed himself of those means of 
obtaining support for it which it was 
usual to obtain in the case of Govern- 
ment Bills. And not only was this 
not a Government Bill, but it was not 
a Bill that was introduced in the in- 
terest of the Conservative Party, be- 
cause, if it had been brought forward 
for that purpose, his noble Friend would 
have had to account for the phenomenon 
of its having been carried through the 
House of Commons by Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, who certainly was not likely to 
advance the interests of the Conserva- 
tive Party. The truth was that the Bill 
was not intended to advance the interests 
of any Party in either House. He would 
say no more at present about the Bill. 
As to the particular clauses to which his 
two noble Friends had objected, they 
would be more fitly considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 and 2 severally agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Provision respecting sites 
of certain Metropolitan prisons). 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, this clause 
appeared to him to be very objectionable. 
It provided that, in the event of two 
prisons being no longer used as prisons, 
they might be sold—that at Millbank 
by the Government, and that at Clerken- 
well by the Middlesex magistrates. They 
were to be sold, however, not at the 
market value, but for such a price as 
would enable the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, without serious loss—and what 
would be serious loss was almost as dif- 
ficult to put a meaning upon as “ fair 
rent”’—to appropriate the sites for the 
or of labouring class dwellings. 

e had no fear of the Justices of the 
County of Middlesex putting that Act 
in force ; but he was not so sure of the 
Government. If these powers were acted 
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upon, the consequence would be that 
these properties would be sold at an 
inferior price; and the difference be- 
tween that and a fair price would be 
given, in effect, to the working classes 
of the Metropolis. Why those persons 
should be given an improvement, at the 
expense of other people, he was at a 
loss to understand. Such a thing seemed 
to him altogether wrong, and he con- 
fessed he could not understand it. It 
was really taking money from the nation 
at large, and giving ittoa part. He did 
not say that the proposal was a Socialistic 
one, although it certainly appeared to 
have somewhat of a Socialistic hue or 
character about it, which, perhaps, 
would not be, with some, an objection 
to it nowadays. But he did not think 
that it was the most profitable one that 
could be adopted. It would be better 
to sell the property for what it would 
fetch in the open market, and then to 
hand over a portion of the sum so 
realized to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, so as to enable them to build 
on cheaper sites without serious loss. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the point raised by the latter part 
of the noble and learned Lord’s argu- 
ment had not escaped the attention of 
the Commission. Indeed, it had been the 
subject of a great deal of anxious con- 
sideration. He was not sure that the 
plan proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord might not be the more efficient ; 
but it would involve a far larger scheme 
than that proposed by the Bill, which 
only authorized the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to apply the provisions of the 
measure to a part instead of to the 
whole of the sites mentioned to this par- 
ticular purpose. The noble and learned 
Lord had said, in effect, that he had no 


objection to the proposal as far as Cold- 


bath Fields was concerned, because he 
was satisfied that the Justices of Mid- 
dlesex would take good care of them- 
selves, but that he was afraid of what the 
Treasury might do. That showed that the 
noble and learned Lord did not know the 
character of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 
He could assure the noble and learned 
Lord that if the Justices whipped us 
with whips, the Treasury whipped us 
with scorpions on matters of economy. 
Therefore the noble and learned Lord 
need be under no apprehension of ex- 
travagance on the part of the Treasury. 
He fully admitted that the effect of this 
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clause would be to give these sites, or 
portions of them, at prices somewhat 
lower than they would fetch in the open 
market. It was a matter of common 
knowledge that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had spent enormous sums in 
obtaining sites for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act, with the result that very 
heavy burdens had been cast upon the 
working classes. Therefore, by lessen- 
ing the cost of the sites to be appropri- 
ated to building dwellings for the work- 
ing classesa benefit would be conferred 
upon the ratepayers. With reference 
to the question of principle which had 
been raised by the noble and learned 
Lord, he wished to say that the noble 
and learned Lord had very fairly asked 
how Her Majesty’s Government was 
justified in giving that which, in the 
long run, was undoubtedly public pro- 
perty to the benefit of a particular class. 
His reply to that question was that the 
State was now asked to undo the evil it 
itselfhad done. He had a great belief 
in the doctrine of laissez-faire; but it 
ought to be applied impartially on both 
sides. If he might venture to take ex- 
ception to the doctrine as it appeared in 
the hands of the noble and learned Lord 
and his noble Friend it was a doctrine 
in operation only so long as it was a 
question of the State giving something, 
and it never came up when it was a 
question of the State taking something. 
What the State had done for London 
was that it had authorized the forcible 
seizure of large blocks of territory on 
which houses were formerly built, and 
on which the population formerly lived. 
It had, for objects that were good no 
doubt, cast out this population from 
their dwellings and thrown them on the 
general market for dwelling places in 
London. Thus the spaces left had been 
crowded more and more; and if there 
was enormous pressure on the space, 
Acts of Parliament were in many cases 
responsible. ‘They could not wipe this 
legislation and its results out with a 
mere expression of regret, nor could they 
say to the population—‘‘ You must take 
your chance ; our doctrines are too pure, 
our political economy too high, to give 
you any assistance.” They must come 
into court with the doctrine of Jaisses- 
faire when they had clean hands. But 
taking a less high ground, although a 





very important one, he might say that 
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it was the moral duty of employers—a 
duty which had been very extensively 
fulfilled in many parts of the country— 
to provide for the accommodation of 
those whom they employed. And if 
that was the case of private employers, 
it was still more so in the case of the 
State, which was the largest employer 
of labour of any, and had done far more 
than the others to bring large numbers 
of persons into a single centre. 

Tne Duce or ARGYLL said, he 
thought the noble Marquess had offered 
a very fair defence of the clause ; but he 
ventured to suggest to his noble Friend 
that the words in the clause, ‘‘ without 
incurring a serious loss,” were words far 
from capable of a judicial interpretion. 
It was an objectionable practice to in- 
troduce into an Act of Parliament col- 
loquial expressions which were not 
capable of judicial interpretation ; and he 
would suggest to his noble Friend that 
these words might be left out with per- 
fect safely to the Bill. In many large 
towns land had been acquired by the 
Corporations for the purpose of build- 
ing dwellings for the working classes, 
and this had been done under the exist- 
ing law. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would not defend the words, because 
he should have preferred the words “ at 
a price not below the original cost of 
the land.” He would bring up an 
Amendment on the Report. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, this 
was merely an enlargement of the prin- 
ciple already in force. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works had already suffered 
great loss on the works carried out. Who 
would have to pay that? Why the 
ratepayers. He might also point out that 
many of the works, such as railways, 
&c., for which large portions of the 
populations had been displaced, had 
been for the benefit of the whole of the 
community. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he had 
heard the statement of the noble Mar- 
quess with the greatest alarm ; but he 
was more than surprised that the noble 
Duke should also have given expression 
to the same opinion, especially when he 
considered the noble Duke’s views on 
Irish legislation. It came to this— 
whenever a condition of things existed 
of which people complained, they might 
ascribe it to the effect of legislation and 
government, and demand amends from 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 








the State. In Ireland they had seen the 
principle applied in an extraordinary 
manner. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD: But see the 
condition of things then. 

Iorp BRAMWELL: See the con- 
dition of things now. They were told 
that there was justification for that 
legislation, because Ireland was within 
a measurable distance of rebellion. 
Had that distance decreased by the 
Land Act? The principle would be 
next taken advantage of by the Crofters, 
who would say—‘ Look at the condition 
of things in which we are. We are 
suffering owing to the previous acts of 
Government and its legislation ; and we 
eall, therefore, for an indemnity from 
the State.” He protested that there was 
not a grievance of which any man could 
complain in this country which could be 
in any way attributed to the legislation 
of the country, for which indemnity 
would not be asked if this doctrine pre- 
vailed. It was as great a piece of 
Socialism as he had ever heard of. 

Eart FORTESCUE complained of 
the injustice proposed to be done by 
the Bill in making any part of the ex- 
penses fall on one particular class of 
property alone ; for rates could no longer 
be levied on any but real property. 

Tur Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
the ratepayers had nothing on earth to 
do with this clause. It had reference to 
taxes, not rates. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
their Lordships were treading on very 
dangerous ground. Could anyone say 
that there was no danger in connection 
with the condition of the dwellings in 
large towns? What they did not see 
was how, consistently with the old prin- 
ciples they were accustomed to act on, to 
remedy this evil. Were they to sit 
down and make no attempt? Sooner 
than leave the evil unremedied, he was 
willing to aecept this Bill, although he 
might deem it faulty in some degree. 
Let them feel certain of this—that the 
evils which existed would not be allowed 
to continue in this country without a re- 
medy. If they had not found the remedy 
now, they would have to find it, and he 
hoped their Lordships would not be in- 
duced to delay the Bill. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS pointed to 
the experience of Scotland, as shown in 
the evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Housing of the Working 
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Classes. The President of the Edinburgh 
Trade Council repudiated, on behalf of 
the working men, the notion that the 
State or Municipality should supply 
them with houses. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he did not wish to wound the 
national feelings of the noble Lord; 
but Edinburgh was not so large as 
London. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Amendment of 31 & 382 
Vict. c. 130, and 42 & 43 Vict. c. 64). 


Tue Eart or POWIS said, the clause P 


gave power to the Local Government 
Board, at the instance of a crotchety 
medical officer and a single ratepayer, 
to take possession of and to pull down 
houses, without any of the formalities 
or safeguards which were necessary in 
all other cases before compulsory pos- 
session was taken of land for public 
purposes. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that at present it was in the power of 
a Local Authority, on the recommenda- 
tion of the officer of health, to compel 
the demolition of premises unfit for 
human habitation, or to order dangerous 
structures to be pulled down. This 
clause proposed, where the Local Autho- 
rity did not act, that its place should 
be taken by the Local Government 
Board, acting on the complaints of an- 
other Local Authority, or of an owner 
of property, and after having instituted 
local inquiry through one of its Inspec- 
tors, and having received a Report 
favourable to their action. He did not 
think that any less securities would 
exist under the proposed clause than at 
present ; but it was undoubtedly the 
fact that Torrens’s Act was not now put 
in operation, owing to disinclination on 
the part of the Local Authorities. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
should feel it his duty to vote against 
the third reading, unless he obtained a 
satisfactory explanation from the noble 
Marquess with regard to certain pro- 
visions in the Bill. 


{Jory 20, 1885} 
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LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 
(wo. 184.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 


Eart SPENCER said, he had in- 
tended to make some remarks on this 
Bill; but looking to the lateness of the 
hour he would defer them till to-morrow, 
when the noble and learned Lord pro- 
osed to go into Committee. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, that while 
expressing general approval of the Bill, 
and acknowledging the excellent motives 
of his noble and learned Friend who had 
introduced it, he was surprised that that 
noble and learned Lord should have 
fallen into some of the pitfalls which 
were to be discovered in the Bill. The 
Bill, in his opinion, was too confined—it 
was not bold enough. He thought there 
should have been different sections sug- 
gested, or that there should have been an 
amplification of the different modes of 
transfer contained in the existing Acts 
relating to land purchase. Running 
roughly and rapidly over the Bill he 
wanted to know the exact meaning of 
Clause 2. Did it mean that all the dif- 
ferent modes of transfer from the owner 
to tenant contained in the acts mentioned 
were to be governed for the future, if this 
Bill became law, by the new terms of 
advance, interest, repayment, and, above 
all, deposit guarantee? If so very 
serious complications would arise. Then 
there was the question of recoverable 
right. How was it to be defined? 
Surely if a farm was put up to auction, 
and was not bought by the owner or any- 
one else, then the original seller should 
have power to re-purchase it ; otherwise 
his guarantee would be unnecessarily im- 
— and in all probability lost. Such 
oose wording to his mind was very 
dangerous, and capable of producing very 
serious complications if improperly con- 
strued—in fact, it was even liable to 
render the Bill of no value. Coming to 
Clause 4, he thought there was surely 
an omission, as the Tramways Act of 
1888 should have been inserted, inasmuch 
as it dealt with the same matter, and he 
should move an Amendment to that effect 
unless that was otherwise provided. In 
Clause 5 he thought the words “that a 
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resale can be effected without loss” were 
unnecessary verbiage, and likely, as in 
the last case, to lead to a hitch in the 
working of the Act. If they had able 
and conscientious men to work the Act 
they would be held sufficiently in check 
by the Treasury without any of this un- 
necessary handicapping. After Clause 
5, again, there was an evident omission 
of a very important character. Of course, 
if Clause 2 were to govern all past Acts 
it might be unnecessary to re-enact the 
clause from Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill ; but it 
seemed to him that if it was not inserted 
the owner would be left in a very dif- 
ferent position. For example, an owner 
selling under the Act would first of all 
have to leave a deposit guarantee. Then 
there would be a mortgage of land as 
well. He would have out, therefore, 
one-fifth as a deposit guarantee, and 
take one-fourth asa mortgage on the 
holding. What was the possible result ? 
By order of the Commissioners the debt 
was irrecoverable. The owner, therefore, 
would lose his one-fifth or deposit gua- 
rantee, and he imagined would find great 
difficulty in recovering his one-fourth or 
mortgage debt as it would be puisne to 
the recoverable debt. He knew many 
who had sold under the clause as it stood 

under the Act of 1881, and many who 
desired to sell under it at present; and 
he, therefore, attached great importance 
to having this matter cleared up. In 
Clause 12, which dealt with the registry | 
of deeds versus the record of titles, they 

had what he believed to be one of the 
greatest blots in the Bill from a technical 
point of view. What did the Bill pro- 
pose? They had a Registry of Deeds 
Office instead of a Record of Title Office. 
Surely the noble and learned Lord in 
charge of the Bill must be aware of the’ 
use that could be made of a Record of 
Title Office. In the case of the Registry 
of Deeds Office, they had to be content 
with an office where every deed of every 
kind was registered ; whereas in the Re- 
cord of Title Office they had an office 
specially created for the purpose of land 
registry, with special facilities for the 
transaction of such business. He strongly 
urged his noble and learned Friend to 
amend this clause by inserting ‘‘ Record 
of Title Office ” instead of ‘‘ Registry of 
Deeds.” He would also suggest the in- 
sertion of clauses to amend the scale of 
fees payable under the existing Act, and 
to authorize the establishment of local 
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registries in connection with the Record 
of Title Office to enable people livin 
at a distance from Dublin to sati 
themselves as to the title of any 
ticular holding. This would simplify 
the working of the Bill enormously, 
would involve no extra cost, and was, in 
the opinion of some of the ablest law- 
yers who had investigated the question, 
of vital necessity to the rapid and clear 
working of the Bill. In regard to Clause 
15, he thought it was a great mistake to 
place any charge on the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund. That Fund wasessentially 
a local fund connected with Ireland. 
This matter, on the other hand, was en- 


tirely an Imperial qnestion, and must be © 


treated as such. He would oppose the 
clause most strenuously in Committee, 
and hoped that in the other House every 
effort would be made to remove it from 
the Bill. This surplus fund, although it 
was a paltry sum, could be well applied 
to local exigencies such as education, 
technical or otherwise; and as an Irish- 
man he felt bound to resist the applica- 
tion of this local fund to an Imperial 
question. As long as Ireland contributed 
to the Imperial Exchequer she was en- 
titled to assistance from that Exchequer 
on any matter bearing on Imperial 
questions. The solution of the Land 
Question by purchase was an Imperial 
matter, for as long as that question was 
not solved there would be no peace in 
Ireland, and every person was aware 
that a state of lawlessness and anarchy 
in Ireland reacted with great force upon 
the whole Imperial system. There was 
another matter—the appointment of 
Commissioners—which ke would like to 
touch on. It was a very delicate matter, 
as everything would depend upon them ; 
and all he could say was that if the ru- 
mour currentin Dublin was correct, that 
a certain gentleman whom he would not 
name had been appointed, he believed 
his noble and learned Friend had better 
not indulge in great expectations about 
the working of this Bill. Neither tenant 
nor landowner could have confidence in 
a Commission ruled over by one who had 
hitherto, in the opinion of most people, 
rendered the present Act nugatory. It 
might be that his noble and learned 
Friend would be able to instil into his 
Commission some of his own daring and 
patriotism ; but he had heard of the 
possible appointment he referred to with 
absolute dismay. Clause 17—the tenant- 
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right clause—he welcomed as of great 
value. In conclusion, he wished to say 
that he believed the Bill, with some such 
Amendments as he had pointed out, 
would prove a workable measure. He 
believed the tenants would purchase their 
holdings as soon as they were impressed 
with the fact that this was the limit of 
concession which could be made to enable 
them to purchase. They would then see 
that it was to their interest to take ad- 
vantage of the Act. He thought he 
might claim to take and to have an un- 
usual interest in many of the provisions 
of this Bill; and he was sure his noble 
Friend would take the Amendments he 


‘ had suggested into his consideration, and 


enable them to be thoroughly discussed, 
and, if possible, accepted. They would 
not in any way alter the main purpose of 
the Bill. He believed they would sim- 
plify its working, and would give dif- 
ferent modes of transfer, which might be 
acceptable to different people, and in 
different parts of the country. 

Lorpv DENMAN remarked, that it was 
impossible for the Government, after the 
Motion, in ‘‘ another place,’’ of the right 
hon. Gentleman, now Secretary of State 
for War, and after the Report of the 
Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House, to avoid bringing forward a Bill 
like that before their Lordships. Butin 
the course of 49 years a tenant pur- 
chaser would have to pay £196 for 
every £100 borrowed; and it was a 
most difficult thing for a poor tenant to 
maintain himself, and for him to pay in- 
stalments for the purchase of his holding 
was almost impossible. It was far 
better for a tenant to be under a land- 
lord than to be obliged to pay a fixed 
sum at a certain time on pain of for- 
feiture; and the happy agreements be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Scotland 
had worked so well, that Lavergne, an 
author on agriculture, wrote that they 
never thought of possessing land as 
owners. So that the views of those who 
wrote that— 


“Tn Ireland an universal desire appears to 
exist among the people to possess their holdings, 
and to be freed from the present system of 
dual holding, so irksome both to owner and 
occupier,” 
and who acted upon those views, were 
visionary and unsound; and the objec- 
tions of farmers, who thought it hard to 
be taxed to pay even arrears, to enable 
tenants to pay their landlords, would be 
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far stronger as toa Bill like the present. 
He (Lord Denman) would have been 
supposed to have agreed to the principle 
of this Billif he had not spoken; and 
he hoped their Lordships would excuse 
his pouring out, as he did, the thoughts 
of his heart. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, it gave him 
great satisfaction that Her Majesty’s 
Government had attempted to deal with 
this question, and he trusted they wouid 
be successful in passing a Bill which 
would be found workable. He regretted 
the Government had not proposed to hand 
over the working of the Bill to the 
Landed Estates Court, instead of to the 
Commissioners, for it was necessary to 
appoint extra Commissioners, while the 
Court had little or nothing to do, and it 
commanded the confidence of landlords 
more than the Commission did. There 
were a number of matters that would re- 
quire consideration in Committee. He 
failed to see how the landlord could be 
kept from loss, unless the Land Commis- 
sioners, who were to declare the debt irre- 
coverable, were bound in some way to 
take proceedings against a defaulting 
tenant immediately he became a de- 
faulter. It must be made clear that there 
would be no loss upon the advances. 
The money was to be lent for 49 years, 
and one-fifth would have to remain out 
10 years. Companies, no doubt, would 
be formed to lend that money for 10 
years, and in the case of a defaulting 
tenant all the landlord would lose would 
be the difference between the 3 per cent 
he would have from the Land Commis- 
sioners and the percentage which would 
be charged for the loan of the one-fifth 
for 10 years. He would lose, perhaps, 2 or 
3 percent. The landlords of Ireland, he 
pointed out, had not a very favourable 
opinion of the gentlemen at the head of 
the Land Commission ; and what they 
feared was that they would go down, and, 
where an arrangement had been made 
between landlord and tenant for a 25 
years’ purchase, might say—‘‘ Oh, we do 
not consider this to be worth more than 
16 years’ purchase.” The result might 
be that a nominal purchase—say of 15 
years—would be fixed, and that would 
be the rule in Ireland, as to the value of 
the land. An arrangement, he thought, 
should be come to, so that if the Land 
Commissioners were satisfied with the 
annual value of the land sold they should 
be bound to accept the terms which might 
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have been agreed upon between the 
landlord and the tenant. Was there any 
special reason why some agreement of 
that kind should not be inserted in the 
Bill? It would give a great security to 
the landlord and tenant, and would 
make the Bill workable. If, however, 
their Lordships thought they were going 
to pass a workable measure, and left in 
it provisions which vested the power of 
fixing the price to be paid for land in 
the Land Commissioners, all he could 
say was that they were very much mis- 
taken. It would not work at all. The 
independent landowners would not sell 
their land for one iota less than they 
thought its fair value, though, of course, 
those people whose estates were in the 
hands of receivers would be obliged to 
sell. He warned the Government if they 
tied the landlords up in such a way asto 
give them a mere nominal value for their 
land the Bill would prove a failure. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asmsovrne) said, he 
gathered from the reception the Motion 
had received from the House that there 
was no desire on the part of their 
Lordships to challenge the second 
reading. The noble Earl who had 
been until recently Viceroy of Ireland 
had reserved his right to criticize the 
Bill until the Motion was made to go 
into Committee. The noble Earl was 
entitled to speak on this Bill with great 
authority, from the position he had filled 
and the attention he had given the ques- 
tion; and it would be his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) duty and pleasure to listen 
to what he might say with the closest 
attention. Other noble Lords had spoken 
on matters of detail. It was not for him 
now to enter into a discussion of the de- 
tails of the Bill; but he might say gene- 
rally that when the time came he would 
deal with all the suggestions which had 
been made as fully and as carefully as 
hecould. He earnestly hoped that only 
a few Amendments would be made, and 
that of those only a few would be 
pry as it was idle to suppose that a 

ill of this magnitude could be recast 
at this period of the Session. Some of the 
= made by the noble Lord (Lord 

astletown) were as to the machinery, 
and he should be very glad to consider 
them. Others had a wider range, and 
when the proper time came he would 
venture to appeal tothe noble Lord not to 


press them or they might imperil the Bill. 


Lord Inchiquin 








Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 70-morrow. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Ferdi- 
nand James de Rothschild, commonly called 
Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild, for 
Aylesbury. 

Supriy—considered in Committee —Ctvit Szr- 
vice Estimates—Ciass I.—Pvstic Works 
anp Burtpines; Vote 22; Crass II.—Sata- 
RIgs AND Expenses or Civit Departments; 
Votes 38, 39 ; Crass III.—Law anp Justice; 
Votes 22, 23; Crass IV. — Epvcarion, 
Scrence, anp Art; Votes 15 to 17 and 19. 

Pustic Bitts—Second Reading—School Boards* 
[235]; Greenwich Hospital * [222]. 

Committee—Poor Law Unions’ Officers (Ire- 
land) [214]—R.r. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money)*® [224]; Exchequer and 
Treasury Bills * [229]; Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt Practices) [148]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — 
Artillery and Rifle Ranges * [217]; Public 
Health (Members and Officers) * [114], and 
passed. 

Third Reading—National Debt* [172], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Ulster Canal and Tyrone Naviga- 
tion * [53]; Valuation of Lauds (Scotland) 


(Appeals) * [191]. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


—_—- 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL [Lords]. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR pointed 
out that one of the provisions of the 
Bill involved the erection of school 
buildings upon one of the open spaces 
of which there was so much need in the 
Metropolis. At the present moment 
the vacant space at Brook Green was an 
ornament to the neighbourhood in which 
it was situated, and it would be alto- 
gether spoiled if it were appropriated to 
the purposes of the School Board. Sites 
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1185 Inland Navigation 
equally eligible were to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and at a 
much less cost, which, if selected, would 
rather improve than injure the district. 
The particular selection which had 
been made in the neighbourhood of 
Brook Green would considerably de- 
teriorate the value of the adjoining pro- 
perty, and would inevitably destroy one 
of the few picturesque open spaces now 
left in that part of London. He there- 
fore objected to this part of the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: s the hon. Mem- 
ber make any Motion ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Yes; 
I beg to move that the Bill be read a 
second time on this day three months. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the Bill must 
stand over until to-morrow. 


Second Reading deferred till TZo- 


morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—g——_ 


PUBLIC HEALTH — SMALL-POX—THE 
“CASTALIA ” HOSPITAL SHIP—VAC- 
CINATION OF AN INFANT AT BIRTH, 
AND AGAIN THREE DAYS AFTER. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
‘the vaccination on board the Castalia 
Hospital Ship, of a child when only 
three hours old, and the re-vaccination 
of the same child when three days old, 
on both occasions unsuccessfully, the 
reason alleged being that the mother 
had been attacked with small-pox ; whe- 
ther he, or his predecessor in office, 
have expressed, or will express, dis- 
approval of such treatment of infants; 
and, whether the child in this case had 
small pox and recovered, though vac- 
cination was ineffective? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): The mother was received 
on board the hospital ship suffering 
from small-pox, and the child was 
born 12 days after her admission. The 
infant was vaccinated on the day of 
birth, and again two days later unsuc- 
cessfully, and afterwards had small-pox. 
The medical superintendent stated that 
he vaccinated the child in the hope of 
averting an attack of small-pox com- 
municated after birth ; but it was after- 
wards found that the disease had de- 
veloped before the child’s birth, and 
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that the child was consequently pro- 
tected against vaccination. I see no 
reason to doubt that the medical super- 
intendent acted rightly in causing vac- 
— and re-vaccination of the in- 
ant. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BANN. 

Srr THOMAS M‘CLURE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Government will take into consideration 
the memorials to the late Government 
from the residentsin county Londonderry, 
complaining of the flooding of their lands 
by the River Bann, notwithstanding the 
heavy tax paid for many years by the 
occupiers for the maintenance of navi- 
gation and drainage works; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the declared in- 
tentions of the late Government, they 
will take any and what steps to relieve 
the flooding of the lands, and make any 
grant for that purpose to the district ? 

Dr. LYONS: Before the hon. Baro- 
net answers that Question, I wish to ask 
him whether his attention has been 
called to the Report presented to this 
House by Mr. Howitz, the eminent 
forest conservator, on the most approved 
method of controlling torrents and 
floods, including those of the Bann, by 
means of suitable afforestation, as suc- 
cessfully practised in the Maritime Alps 
and elsewhere ? 

Tat SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotzanp): So far 
as I can ascertain, the late Govern- 
ment considered and dealt with the 
Memorials presented to them on this 
important question. The Department 
which I have the honour to repre- 
sent did not consider that sufficient 
reasons had been shown for a grant in 
aid, but were disposed to entertain an 
application for a loan, subject to the 
condition, among others, that a Joint 
Board replacing the three present 
Boards should be formed for the con- 
trol of the undertaking, and that this 
Board should decide whether the whole 
or any part of the navigation works 
should be preserved. As at present ad- 
vised, the Treasury see no reason to de- 
part from that view. As has been 
stated this year, the Government has no 
power without legislation to remove the 
navigation works or otherwise mitigate 
the floods. However, if any further 
Memorial is presented to the Lord Liey- 
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tenant it will receive full consideration, 
the matter being, no doubt, one of 
great local importance. As regards the 
second Question that has been put to 
me, I have not seen Mr. Howitz’s 
Paper. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE TRIAL OF 
MRS. JEFFRIES. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has made such inquiries by 
letter or otherwise as will enable him to 
give the House the information asked 
for as to the part taken by the Assistant 
Judge at the trial of the woman Jeffries, 
and which information he could not give 
by reason of the absence of the Judge ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross), in reply, said, that 
the Judge who presided at the trial 
would return to town on Monday or 
Tuesday next, and he would then com- 
municate with him. 


NAVY (SHIPBUILDING CONTRACTS)— 
TIME ALLOWED FOR COMPLETION. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is the case 
that the contracts entered into by the 
late Board of Admiralty, within the last 
year, for the building of certain ships, 
allowed more time for such building 
than was necessary; and, whether such 
contracts contained any clause inflicting 
any penalty for non-completion of such 
ships within such time ? 

ue SECRETARY to ruz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rrronre), who replied, 
said, he had not been able to make 
special inquiry into the facts of the 
case, but he had such general know- 
ledge as would enable him to say 
that in the contracts for the build- 
ing of ships made by the late Board 
of Admiralty no more time was allowed 
than was necessary for building them, 
and he remembered that certainly on 
some occasions the contractors were 
asked whether they could complete the 
contracts earlier than the specified time ; 
but he was not aware whether any of 
them did so. As to the second part of 
the Question, the contract price was re- 
duced if longer time than the contract 
time was taken by the contractor for the 
delivery of the ships. 


Sir Henry Holland 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—CITY OF LONDONDERRY— 
THE NEW LIST OF VOTERS. 

Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether it is the fact 
that the clerk to the Londonderry Union 
has reported to the guardians that the 
list of borough voters made out by him 
contains over 7,000 names, or nearly 
one-fourth of the entire population of 
men, women, and children in the bo- 
rough; that a third or more of these 
have no qualification, as being occupiers 
of lodgings, or for a few months only, 
or as being minors; that he had no 
power, in the case of borough lists, to 
mark ‘‘ objected” against their names; 
that leading counsel had advised that, 
though he knew of the disqualification 
in the large number of cases mentioned, 
he was bound to insert the names of all 

ersons returned by householders on the 

se contained in the Schedule to the 
Franchise Act of 1884; and that, if such 
be the Law, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the registration agents returning 
15,000 on the list instead of 7,000; whe- 
ther the Law is as advised by counsel ; 
and, whether the Government will in- 
troduce a Bill to prevent the great waste 
and expense caused by the accumulation 
of sham entries on the lists of voters 
under the present Law? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): I have been 
informed that the Clerk of the London- 
derry Union has made a report to the 
Guardians containing substantially the 
statements referred to in the Question of 
the hon. and learned Member. I believe 
that the Clerk also stated in this report 
that it appeared to him that the overseers 
were not bound to take for granted the 
information contained in the requisition 
forms sent in, and that they ought not 
to place on the lists persons whom they 
knew to be disqualified. I confess that 
this coincides with my own view of the 
law; but as there appears to be a dif- 
ference of legal opinion on the point, I 
am reluctant to express myself with con- 
fidence. Any legislation during the pre- 
sent Session would be ineffectual, and 
probably before Parliament meets next 
year there will be some authoritative 
statement of the law. 


NAVY—TORPEDO BOATS. 
Carrary PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
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has been called to the following state- 
ment, reported by Zhe Zimes as having 
been made on Tuesday last by the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty :— 

“When preparations were being made, it 
was found desirable that we should get a con- 
siderable number of very fast boats on purpose 
to carry torpedoes and quick-firing guns. . . . 
It was intended that these boats should be used 
for the purpose of defeating the Russian boats 
with quick-firing guns; but, if peace is assured, 
it will be necessary to have torpedo gear for 
these boats, so that they may be used for the 
purpose of firing torpedoes ; ”’ 
whether it is the intention of the present 
Board of Admiralty to adopt the policy 
of arming these torpedo boats with guns 
only in war time, and with torpedoes in 
peace time; and, if so, in what way are 
these deadly projectiles to be used in 
time of peace; whether it is the fact 
that the real reason for not arming these 
boats with torpedoes was that there 
were none to arm them with; if he will 
state how many torpedoes there were in 
stock on 2ist April, exclusive of the 
armaments of ships in commission, what 
is the cost of these weapons, and at 
what rate can they be supplied in the 
event of war; and is there at the Admi- 
ralty any Correspondence to show, or is 
it the fact, that the Naval Advisers of 
the Board strongly urged arrangements 
for increasing this supply, but that their 
suggestions did not meet with the ap- 
proval of Lord Northbrook ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorcz Hamuinron) : 
Several curious statements have ap- 
peared in the public Press in re- 
ference to these torpedo boats, and con- 
sequently I am not surprised that my 
hon. Friend has drawn some rather 
erroneous conclusions. I can best an- 
swer the series of Questions put to me 
by simply stating facts so far as they are 
within my cognizance. The late Board 
of Admiralty ordered 40 torpedo boats 
out of the Vote of Credit. The contract 
was made on the 30th April, and the 
first of them was to be delivered in the 
last week in September, and the last of 
the series in the first week of February. 
Consequently it would be apparent that 
these boats would not be available for 
any operations in the Baltic, as they 
were going to be delivered when naval 
operations were practically impossible 
in that sea. The machine guns were 
ordered for those torpedo boats; but no 
design of the mounting of the guns 
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has yet been , but they will 
shortly come before the Board of Ad- 
miralty. The late Board proposed to 
allocate these boats for the defence of 
certain harbours at home and abroad, 
and that being so, it was self-evi- 
dent that they should be armed with 
torpedo gear. I take it that the late 
Board got the assent of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to include the sum for 
the armaments in the Estimates of the 
present year. The Admiralty are fairly 
well supplied with torpedoes, and ar- 
rangements have been made both at 
Woolwich and with private firms for a 
larger and more rapid manufacture of 
these articles during the present year. 
There are certain Minutes at the Admi- 
ralty of a very confidential character 
with reference to these torpedo boats, 
which my hon. Friend will see it would 
be quite contrary to custom and against 
the public interest to publish. 

Caprarin AYLMER: Would the noble 
Lord kindly say what is the cost of these 
torpedo boats ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georce Hamitton): They 
cost about £10,000 or £12,000 each, 
without fittings. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRADE 
DEPRESSION. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in whose 
name the following Question stood on 
the Paper :— 

“‘To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he can now state the terms of the 
Royal Commission on Trade Depression, and the 
names of the Commissioners? ”’ 
said, that he understood that it would 
be convenient if he were to postpone 
the Question until Thursday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE.- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn): 
I am afraid I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to postpone the Question for the 
present week at least. This is a Com- 
mission of great importance, and there 
is a desire on the part of many gentle- 
men of standing in the country to serve 
upon it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the hon. 
Member for South Nottinghamshire 
(Mr. Storer) has a Motion on the Paper 
for Friday bearing somewhaton the same 
subject? It would have been very con- 
venient if a statement could have been 





made before the Motion was discussed. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say if Ireland 
will be represented on the Commission ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Beacn): I 
am afraid I must ask for Notice of that 
Question. 


PORTUGAL—SEIZURE OF THE “ERMA” 
AT FUNCHAL. 

Mr. WILLS asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Aflairs, What 
steps have been taken in reference to 
the seizure at Funchal, in January last, 
by the Portuguese Customs, of the 
British Brigantine Zrma, of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, which was detained until 
the sum of eighty-seven pounds sterling 
had been paid by her owner; and what 
reply, if any, has been received from 
the authorities at Lisbon to the repre- 
sentations that have been made to them ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Bourke): 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon ad- 
dressed a representation on this subject to 
the Portuguese Government in February 
last. He reports that a delay has taken 
place owing to the necessity of referring 
the matter to Funchal; but he expects 
to receive in a few days the official an- 
swer, which it is hoped will be favour- 
able. 

Mr. WILLS: If the answer does not 
come in the course of the next few days, 
will the hon. Gentleman make further 
inquiries ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY (Mr. 
Bourke): Certainly, Sir. 


CUSTOMS—SEAROCH OF PASSENGERS’ 
LUGGAGE. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary of 
State, Whether he will take into con- 
sideration the possibility of relaxing the 
present vexatious system of search of 
pamens. luggage on arrival from the 

ntinent ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross), in reply, said, he 
was afraid it was impossible to make 
any alteration in the present regula- 
tions. 


SUSPENSION OF EVICTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Mr. MACFARLANE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he will 
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afford any facilities for the passing of 
the Suspension of Evictions (Scotland 
Bill, which now stands for Secon 
Reading ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks - Beacn), 
in reply, said that the intentions of 
the Government had not changed with 
reference to the Bill mentioned in the 
Question. He was afraid he could not 
as any facilities for passing the 

ill. 


Mr. MACFARLANE: Would it in- 
duce the right hon. Gentleman to alter 
his decision if the period proposed by 
the Bill were changed from two years 
to one ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: I can add nothing to the answer 
I formerly gave, which was given with- 
out reference to anything in the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that, under 
= circumstances, he should oppose the 
Bill. 


MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE, KING’S COUNTY—INTRUSION 
OF THE POLICE. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
By whose orders the police endeavoured 
to be present at the last monthly meet- 
ing of the Irish National League, Kil- 
loughey Branch, King’s County, and 
why they refused to say by whose 
orders they presented themselves; and, 
whether the police have any orders to 
attend meetings which are perfectly 
legal and held in private houses; and, 
if not, if he will take steps to prevent 
this interference with public liberty ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wix11am Hart Dyxe): It ap- 
pears that the County Inspector directed 
a sergeant of the local police to attend 
this meeting if there was no objection 
made by the members to his being 
there. Objection was made, and the 
sergeant did not accordingly attend. 
He refused to state by whose directions 
he presented himself. The police have 
no orders to attend meetings that are 
legal and held in private houses. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether the In- 
spector was right in asking the police 
to attend legal meetings of this kind ? 

Tre CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I do not think the Inspector 
should ask the police to attend legal 
meetings in private houses. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
BOROUGH OF BELFAST—ROMAN CA- 
THOLIC MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
The reason why the Roman Catholie 
magistrates for the borough of Belfast 
do not attend at the Courts of Petty 
Sessions in their district; and, is it a 
fact that only three Catholic magis- 
trates (and even these very seldom) oc- 
casionally attend the Petty Sessions ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke): I 
am informed that there are nine Roman 
Catholic magistrates for the borough 
of Belfast, and that, of these, three at- 
tend Petty Sessions with comparative 
regularity, and some of the others oc- 
casionally. Iam not aware of the rea- 
son why some of these gentlemen do not 
attend. I should observe that attendance 
at Petty Sessions is not the sole function 
of a borough magistrate, and that in 
Belfast there are two stipendiary magis- 
trates whose principal duty itis to attend 
at the daily police courts. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) —RATHDOWNEY 
DISPENSARY DISTRICT. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Local 
Government Board intend to sanction 
the increase of 20 per cent to the salary 
of Dr. Duckworth, as medical officer of 
Rathdowney Dispensary district, granted 
to him by a majority of one by the 
Donaghmore Board of Guardians on the 
12th June; whether he is aware that 
this increase will give Dr. Duckworth 
a larger salary as Dispensary doctor 
than any other doctor in that or either 
of the other two Unions of the Queen’s 
County ; whether he is aware that, on 
the day the increase was granted, the 
clerk of the Union announced to the 
Boord that when bills were paid that 
day they would not have a shilling in 
hand ; whether the rates in this Union 
are considerebly higher than in the ad- 
jacent Union of Roscrea, and great 
difficulty is experienced in collecting 
them, especially the seed rate; whe- 
ther nine-tenths of the ratepayers of 
the Dispensary district have signed a 
protest against the increase of salary ; 
and, whether the said increase was car- 
ried on the 10th July only by the votes 
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of six ex-officio Guardians and the 
chairman's casting vote ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witurmam Harr Dyxe): It 
appears that on two recent occasions the 
Guardians of this Union have, by a ma- 
jority of one, passed a resolution in 
favour of raising Dr. Duckworth’s salary 
from £100 to £120 a year. The Local 
Government Board do not, however, 
consider that Dr. Duckworth is entitled 
to that increase, either by reason of the 
nature and extent of his duties, or from 
length of service, and they have accord- 
ingly declined to sanction it. 


LAW AND POLICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—DISTURBANCE AT RYE 
HOUSE, HERTS. 

Coronet NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been drawn to a para- 
graph in Zhe Standard of the 14th, by 
which it appears that a collision took 
place at Rye House on the 13th between 
a party of Orangemen and some Catholic 
excursionists from Deptford; if hehas re- 
ceived any report on the matter from the 
police ; if itis a fact that a large num- 
ber of the Orangemen had drawn swords, 
some of which they used rather freely ; 
and if one of the swordsmen struck with 
his weapon the Reverend M. P. Fannun, 
who was superintending the Catholic ex- 
cursion ; and, if he would instruct the 
police to remove dangerous and ostenta- 
tious weapons from the hands of such 
Orangemen as show a disposition to use 
them ? 

Mr. BERESFORD said, before the 
Question was answered he would like to 
ask whether it was not a fact that the 
two parties were in separate portions of 
the grounds, with a road and two high 
hedges between them ; whether some of 
the Roman Catholic women went to the 
Orange party, and used very abusive 
language; whether, although taunted 
and vituperated, the Orangemen con- 
ducted themselves with the greatest for- 
bearance, and played no party tunes; 
and, whether, in the slight scrimmage 
which took place, the Roman Catholic 
party were not entirely in fault ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross): I have no know- 
ledge of any of the facts mentioned 
by either hon. Gentleman further than 
those stated in the brief Report which 
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I have received from the Chief Con- 
stable of the county. The Report states 
that there was an affray, and that the 
disturbers were separated by the police. 
Sticks, umbrellas, quart pots, and 
bottles were the weapons used. Some 
of the party were carrying swords, but 
no sword was drawn. Had swords been 
used they must have been seen by the 

lice. All I can say upon this Report 
is that I am extremely sorry that such 
weapons as swords should ever be carried 
on such occasions. The county police are 
not under my jurisdiction, but that of the 
county authorities. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Who carried 
the swords? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, he did not 
know. 

Coronet NOLAN asked whether fur- 
ther inquiries would be made respect- 
ing the assault on the Catholic clergy- 
man ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): I have already 
ordered a further inquiry to be made 
respecting the assault on the rev. gentle- 
man. The police said nothing about it. 

Mr. BERESFORD : Is it not true that 
after the disturbance all the parties 
shook hands and left thoroughly good 
friends ? 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE ASSIZES. 

Mr. HICKS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has received from Baron Hud- 
dleston a Copy of the presentment of the 
Grand Jury of the county of Cambridge, 
setting forth the great waste of judicial 
power and the great unnecessary trouble 
caused to all jurymen and officers of the 
Court by the present system of holding 
four assizes in each year; and, whether 
he will, during the recess, consider the 
subject with the view of remedying this 
grievance ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tuz HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssnretTon Cross), in reply, said, there 
was no doubt that this matter would 
have to be carefully considered ; but 
the question of holding four criminal 
Assizes in the year was settled many 
years ago for the express purpose of not 
allowing prisoners to remain in gaol un- 
tried, and he should be very sorry to 
interfere with it. 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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Association. 

Mr. HICKS asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would grant a Return of all 
the cases tried at the present Assize ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would find all he wanted in the 
judiciary statistics. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—THE REV. 
DR. HANNA, D.D. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Rev. Hugh Hanna, D.D., 
Commissioner of National Education in 
Ireland, took an active part in the recent 
electioneering contest in county Down, 
and advocated the cause of the Conser- 
vative candidate on a public platform; 
whether he took a similar course in the 
last election in county Derry ; and, whe- 
ther it is a fact that the board, of which 
Dr. Hanna is a member, did, a few years 
ago, on the evidence of a newspaper 
report, dismiss two teachers in the West 
of Ireland for attempting to aid the can- 
didature of a Poor Law Guardian ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittram Harr Dyxe): I 
understand that the Rev. Dr. Hanna did 
advocate the cause of my noble Friend 
at the recent election for the County 
Down. I am not aware what the fact 
isas regards Derry. I believe there was 
no contest at the last election in that 
county. No such case as that referred 
to in the last paragraph of this Question 
has occurred. 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION— 
APPLICATION FOR AN EXAMINING 
STATION IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 

Stir LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether any 
answer has been given to the applica- 
tion of the Marine Biological Association 
for aid in establishing a station on 
Plymouth Sound to investigate the 
marine fauna and flora, especially in 
their relation to the food fishes of these 
islands, and for which station £8,000 
has already been subscribed from private 
resources ? 

Tuz SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Sir Heyry Hottanp): Yes, Sir. 
This application has received much con- 
sideration both from the present Govern- 
ment and our Predecessors, and a letter 
was written to the Association a fortnight 
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since in which the Treasury undertook 
in general terms to ask Parliament for 
an annual grant for a term of years in 
aid of their undertaking, on condition that 
their work should be carried on in full 
concert with the Scotch Fishery Board, 
to whom Parliament has already granted 
considerable sums for similar objects. 
In our view these two bodies must be 
considered as working together both for 
the economizing of labour, and for the 
common benefit of the fishermen and 
fish consumers of the Three Kingdoms. 


THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES— 
JAMAICA. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
What steps have been taken to carry 
out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners for the West Indies, 
with respect to the reduction of expen- 
diture in those Colonies; what amount 
of reduction has been effected in 
Jamaica; whether there has been any, 
and what, reduction in the Import 
Duties in that Island, especially upon 
food; and, what has been done as to 
the abolition of the Incumbered Estates 
Court ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Colonel Srantey) : 
Without detailing the exact steps taken 
I may say that in Jamaica the Governor 
has inaugurated reductions, partly based 
on the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, which wiil eventually effect a con- 
siderable diminution of expenditure. In 
the Windward and Leeward Islands the 
recommendations of the Commission 
with respect to expenditure assumed the 
union of each group into a single Colony. 
In the Windward Islands the inhabi- 
tants have expressed so strong a feeling 
against union that the Government have 
not thought it right to press such a mea- 
sure at present, and in the Leeward Is- 
lands the views of the inhabitants on the 
question of union have not yet been as- 
certained ; but in both cases every effort 
will be made to reduce expenditure. As 
regards the second Question, the total 
annual saving, so far, may be put at 
£21,000, and probably nearly £2,000 
a-year more will be saved. There has 
been no reduction as yet in the Jamaica 
import duties. The Legislative Councils 
of the Colonies in which the Incumbered 
Estates Act is in force, having been 
asked to express their views, have with 
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one exception passed resolutions in 
favour of the abolition of the Court, and 
the question is now under consideration. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION — MR. 
CHARLES ALDERSON. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Mr. Charles Alderson has been ap- 
pointed to the office of Second Charity 
Commissioner; whether the holder of 
this office receives special emolument in 
return for his fitness and liability to act 
as Vice Chairman of the Board in the 
absence of the Chairman; whether one 
of the qualifications for the office by 
statute is, that it shall be held by a 
barrister at law of twelve years’ stand- 
ing ; whether Mr. Alderson has not been 
for about thirty years one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of Schools; and, whe- 
ther he possesses any of the legal ex- 
perience or knowledge that would qualify 
him to undertake the duties discharged 
by Mr. Longley ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micwart Hicxs-Bracn) : 
Mr. Alderson has been appointed to the 
office of Second Charity renaiienen. 
The salary attached to the office is £1,500 
a-year, having been fixed at that amount 
at the time of the passing of the En- 
dowed Schools Act (Amendment Act), 
1874. By 16 & 17 Viet. c. 187, s. 2, 
two of the Charity Commissioners must 
be barristers of 12 years’ standing ; and 
they are so. There is no statutory quali- 
fication attached specially to the office 
of Second Commissioner, but I believe 
that Mr. Alderson possesses the quali- 
fication I have mentioned. Mr. Alder- 
son has been an Inspector of Schools for 
many years, and has very large educa- 
tional experience for the duties in re- 
spect to endowed schools assigned to the 
Charity Commission under the Act of 
1874. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked whether 
it was not the case that the special 
emolument of £300 a-year was attached 
to the office in order to secure the special 
services of Mr. Longley, and on what 
grounds this special emolument was 
given in the case of a gentleman who 
had no special services to offer ? 

Tae OHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not at all admit that Mr. 
Alderson does receive any special emolu- 
ment. It may be that the remuneration 
was fixed at £1,500 partly on aceount of 
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the gentleman holding the office being 
liable to act as Vice Chairman in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked whether, 
seeing that one of the statutory qualifica- 
tions for this office was that the holder 
should be a barrister of 12 years’ stand- 
ing, this was not incompatible with Mr. 
Alderson’s having been an Inspector of 
Schools for 30 years ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER repeated that he believed Mr. 
Alderson to be a barrister of 12 years’ 
standing. 


NAVY (NAVAL HOSPITALS)—SORIP- 
TURE READERS, &c. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
any orders exist regulating the admis- 
sion to Nava! Hospitals, at Home and 
Abroad, of scripture readers, or other 
persons engaged in religious instruction, 
other than the authorised chaplains; 
and, if so, whether such orders have 
been recently suspended, and by whose 
authority, and for what reason ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord George Hawitron): 
Scripture readers are under the control of 
the chaplains of the Naval Medical Es- 
tablishments. Norecent orders have been 
given by the Admiralty suspending any 
of the regulations enforced, the most 
recent of which were issued in 1878. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—AL- 
LEGED DISTURBANCES AT 
PORTADOWN. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that, on the occasion 
of the recent Orange celebration at 
Portadown, a policeman in coloured 
clothes got drunk, and cursed the Pope 
in presence of an excited crowd, and 
shouted that he was the last Orangeman 
in Portadown; what steps have been 
taken to punish his misconduct; and, 
is it a fact that on 15th July an Orange 
drumming party was permitted to parade 
through the Catholic quarter of Porta- 
down, breaking windows and assaulting 
the inhabitants, notwithstanding that 
nearly a hundred policemen were sta- 
tioned in the town, nominally for the 
purpose of preserving the peace ; if so, 
who is responsible for the inactivity of 
the police, and what steps will be taken 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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to protect the lives of the Catholic in- 
habitants ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1uam Harr Dyxz): It 
is true that a complaint was made to the 
effect stated in the first paragraph of this 
Question on the 13th instant, and the 
three officers who were on duty at the 
time immediately proceeded to investi- 
gate it. They found the policeman to 
be perfectly sober, and two witnesses 
who were named by the complainant as 
having been present when the alleged 
expressions were used, emphatically de- 
nied that the constable made use of those 
expressions or anything of a party na- 
ture whatever. It appears that on the 
15th instant, after the extra police had 
left the town, an Orange band turned 
out and marched through a Roman Ca- 
tholic quarter. No windows, however, 
were broken, and no person was injured. 
I understand that some proceedings are 
pending in connection with this affair. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that pressure was 
brought to bear by the poliee on the per- 
son to withdraw the charge ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I am not aware. 


ADMIRALTY (EXPENDITURE AND 

LIABILITIES)—“ FINANCIAL MANAGE. 
MENT OF THE NAVY.” 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
his atteation has yet been drawn to the 
account of the “‘ Financial Management 
of the Navy,” given by Mr. H. Burdett, 
the financial expert and statist, which 
appeared in Zhe Times of the 13th inst. ; 
whether it be true that the Accountant 
General of the Navy has taken credit in 
the year 1883-4 for a surplus of armour- 
clad tonnage of 1,415 tons “‘ weight of 
hull,” whereas the Naval Estimates of 
1884-5 show that, at the end of 1883-4, 
there was really a deficiency of armour- 
clad tonnage amounting to 974 tons 
‘weight of hull” below that voted for 
by Parliament, and promised by the 
Admiralty to be built ; and, whether it 
is true that, in the ten years ending 
1879-80, 23,174 tons “ weight of hull” 
of armour-clads less than promised by 
the Admiralty were built, although the 
money estimated for the building of this 
tonnage was voted by Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorcz Hawmirron): 
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I have read the .account] referred to ' 
by the noble Lord, and have had some 
communications with Mr. Burdett upon | 
the proposals contained in his letter. | 
A Return between the tonnage esti- 
mated and that built will, in a few 
days, be laid upon the Table of the 
House, and it will show some dis- 
crepancies between estimates and work 
accomplished. But so long as the pre- 
sent system of estimating progress in | 
the construction of ships is continued | 
these discrepancies must occur, as the 
whole basis of the calculation is de- 
fective. 


ADMIRALTY — FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT—APPOINTMENT OF A FINAN- 
CIAL LORD. 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it is intended to take any steps to ap- 
point an independent financier as a 
Finance Lord at the Admiralty, with a 
view to securing a permanent financial 
control over Admiralty expenditure in 
the future ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georcz Hamutron), in 
reply, said, the Admiralty were now 
considering what would be the best 
financial check. He did not, however, 
think the specific proposal to place a 
Finance Lord upon the Board would be 
likely to meet with approval. 


EGYPT—M. OLIVIER PAIN. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he can state 
on what authority General Wolseley an- 
nounced the death of Monsieur Olivier 
Pain ; at what place Mons. Pain’s death 
was stated to have taken place, and at 
what date; and, whetherGeneral Wolse- 
ley has any knowledge whether any 
papers belonging to Mons. Pain have 
come into the possession of either the 
English or Egyptian Government, or 
any of their agents or officials; and, if 
so, whether they will be surrendered to 
Mons. Pain’s family ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Surrn): On the 9th 
instant, in reply to a Question, I stated 
that Lord Wolseley had telegraphed on 
the 27th of June to the effect that Luigi 
Bonomi, a priest who escaped from 
Kordofan, received in November las; 
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from — Bey a letter stating that 
Olivier Pain was dead; but that, on 
the other hand, one Ghalli, a merchant 
from Khartoum, alleged that when he 
recently left that town Pain was there. 
Ppiek this information Lord Wolseley 
informs me that he has no knowledge 
on the subject of M. Pain’s death, and 
that he is not aware of any of his papers 
having come into the possession of any 
English or Egyptian official. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, con- 
sidering the great interest taken by a 
large number of Members in the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, he will 
arrange that the consideration of the 
Bill in Committee shall continue de die 
in diem until it be concluded ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Beacn): 
Of course, we should be anxious to 
consult the convenience of the House 
in such matters as this; but I am afraid 
it will not be possible for us to do what 
the Question seems to suggest—namely, 
take this Bill on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day; and I will give some reasons for 
this to the House. In the first place, 
we have still more than 50 Votes to take 
in Supply, and I think the House will 
wish that Supply should be proceeded 
with. Then the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill ought to be taken soon ; 
and I would further add that this Bill 
has passed the other House, and there- 
fore would necessarily stand after the 
measure I have last mentioned. But 
there is another reason which, perhaps, 
I may mention incidentally, and that is 
that the State duties of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department will require his at- 
tendance elsewhere during part of Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, and it would be 
extremely inconvenient to the House 
that we should take this matter in his 
absence. But we shall take it as soon 
as we can. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Are we to under- 
stand that it will not be taken on Thurs- 
day ? 

‘fe CHAN CELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—COURT OF BANKRUPTCY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—THE VICAR 
OF ST. MARK’S, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a recent case in the Newcastle on 
Tyne Bankruptey Court of the Vicar of 
St. Mark’s, South Shields, in which it 
was stated in evidence that he had 
handed over for the purpose of liqui- 
dating his debts, among other sources 
of income, his draft from the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and his ‘school 
grant;” whether he will cause inquiry 
to be made into the truth of these state- 
ments ; and, whether the teaching staff 
of the school for which the grant was 
intended have lost any part of their in- 
come in consequence of such reported 
diversion of funds ? 

Tuz VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorez), in reply, 
said, he was making inquiries into this 
matter; but he was sure the hon. Mem- 
ber would not expect him tv answer the 
Question until he received the result of 
the inquiries. 


HARBOURS—DOVER HARBOUR. 
Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he has read the report of a speech re- 
cently delivered by Sir Admiral Cooper 
Key, at Willis’s rooms, in which the 
Admiral stated that ‘‘on the whole coast 
of England there was not a harbour in 
which our Fleets could take refuge ;”’ 
whether, therefore, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to retain, or alter, the 
policy of the late Government in the case 
of the deep water harbour at Dover, 
which policy involves a delay in the com- 
pletion of that harbour for about a 
a of a century ; and, whether Her 
ajesty’s Government intend, in the 
construction of harbours generally, to 
adopt the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Harbours, viz. that, in 
place of annual votes spread over a long 
ce of years, the cost of national 
arbours in the future should be pro- 
vided by 99 years’ terminable annuities, 
and the works be completed thereby in 
the shortest possible time ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hioxs-Bracn): 
I have not seen the report of the speech 
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to which the hon. Member alludes, 
and I am afraid I have not yet had 
sufficient time to consider so import- 
ant a matter as the recommendation 
of the Select Committee on Harbours 
referred to in the third paragraph of the 
Question; but with regard to Dover 
Harbour, I venture to say that I do not 
think it would be possible to alter the 
policy that has‘been pursued. I am in- 
informed that the construction of a har- 
bour at Dover by convict labour was 
determined upon in 1882, after a Com- 
mittee on Employment of Convicts had 
reported in favour of that work or of one 
at Filey as a means of affording the 
required employment. This Report was 
presented to Parliament. A consider- 
able sum of money has been laid out in 
land and buildings for prisoners at 
Dover, and the prison is now in part 
ready for occupation. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
deep-water harbours at Boulogne and 
Calais will be completed in two years? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir, I am not. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider the ad- 
visability of employing convict labour on 
a harbour at Galway ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall be prepared to consider 
any recommendation coming from the 
Irish Government on the subject. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Mr. COOPE asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether he is now in 
a position to state to the House the in- 
tentions of Government with reference 
to the National Portrait Gallery ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer): Since the 
last occasion on which my attention was 
called to the danger from fire to the 
National Portrait Gallery by the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend, I have, as I 
promised the House that I would, in- 
quired carefully into the subject, and I 
have had the advantage of conferring 
with the trustees of the collection and 
with Captain Shaw of the Fire Brigade, 
and I have come decidedly to the opi. 
nion that the present position of this 
invaluable collection in the Southern 
Exhibition Gallery at Kensington is 
most unsatisfactory, and that the pictures 
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ought immediately to be transferred to 
a place of greater safety. A sugges- 
tion has been made that they should be 
removed from the southern to the west- 
ern gallery; but Captain Shaw has re- 
ported to me that the construction of 
that gallery is not satisfactory either, 
and that the risks from the surrounding 
buildings are similar to those in connec- 
tion with their present position. There 
is not, at present, any other suitable 

lace that I can offer for their exhi- 
bition, and the trustees have decided 
to request the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to receive these pictures as a loan 
and exhibit them at Bethnal Green Mu- 
seum. That is, of course, only a tempo- 
rary measure. J feel certain that Par- 
liament and public opinion will desire 
that a suitable and perfectly safe build- 
ing should be onlay provided for this 
most interesting collection, which, in 
case of its destruction, it would be im- 
possible to replace; and I cannot help 
thinking that if such a permanent home 
were found for it the collection would 
much more rapidly increase. At all 
events, I shall during the Recess con- 
sider the question of a proper site and a 
proper building for ok a purpose; so 
that, if possible, some proposal on the 
subject may be made to Parliament next 
year. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD (for 
Mr. Grorce Ettror) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Royal Commission on Ac- 
cidents in Mines has submitted any Re- 
port, and whether such Report will be 
laid upon the Table during the present 
Session ; whether he can state when the 
final Report of the Commission is likely 
to be presented ; and, whether, having 
regard to the frequency of accidents in 
coal mines involving great loss of life, 
Her Majesty’s Government will con- 
sider the expediency of taking measures 
for the more effective inspection of coal 
mines, and for imposing further restric- 
tions in the use of explosives in such 
mines ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross): This is no ordi- 
nary Commission. Many years ago 
the Royal Society were good enough 
to meet me when I was Secretary of 
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State, and to allow some of their best 
men to be placed upon the Commission. 
The Commissioners have been very 
busily employed, among their other en- 
gagements, in making these inquiries, 
and I am happy to say they are drawing 
very near to the end. They say that in 
the course of the autumn their final Re- 
port will be published, and I believe a 
great deal of it is in print at the present 
moment. My Predecessor arranged for 
the appointment of seven additional In- 
spectors, six of whom have been already 
appointed, and I will take care that no 
time is lost in appointing the seventh. 
The question as to the use of explosives 
deserves the most serious consideration. 
Personally I have always been in favour 
of preventing the use of explosives en- 
tirely in mines; but I think it would be 
wise to await the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, because I know that is a subject 
which they have had most fully brought 
before them. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND)—TOWN 
COMMISSIONERS OF BANGOR, CO. 
DOWN—AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that great delay has 
taken place in the audit of the accounts 
of the Town Commissioners of Bangor, 
county Down; whether, so far, any ir- 
regularities have been detected; and, 
whether he will take means to have the 
audit finished ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND ‘Sir Witu1am Harr Dyxe): The 
auditor began his audit on the 2nd of 
last month, but found it necessary to ad- 
journ. Heresumed on the 15th instant, 
and has completed the audit. His Re- 
port will, I understand, be received by 
the Local Government Board this after- 
noon. He has verbally informed the 
Board that his Report contains allusions 
to some irregularities. 


NAVY—NEW SOUTH WALES— 
A TRAINING SHIP. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
statement which appeared in Zhe Times 
Newspaper of 15th July is true, viz. :— 
That the war ship Beacon was about to 
be presented to one of the Australasian 
Colonies ; and, if so, to which of the 
Colonial Governments it will be given, 
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and whether as a training ship; and 
what is her tonnage and equipment ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitroy), in 
reply, said, the statement was inaccu- 
rate; but Her Majesty’s Government 
were in correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales on the subject 
— providing that Oolony with a training 
p- 


LAW AND POLICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, with reference to the recent 
escape of burglars, after attempting to 
murder a police constable, through the 
garden on the north side of Kensington 
Park Gardens, Whether he is aware that 
the police hold keys of the larger gar- 
den on the south side, and of the 
smaller garden on the west, and that 
the Commissioner of Police, in October 
last, refused to allow the police in the 
same manner to hold keys and to visit 
the northern garden, stating that ‘“ the 
place is very free from burglaries ;” and, 
whether he > fie this partial system 
of protection 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross), in reply, said, he was 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that in 1882 the Home Secretary laid 
down a rule that the police were not to 
go off their beats to patrol private 

unds. Since then they had ceased to 

0 so, except in a few cases where strong 
objection was raised to their withdrawal 
after they had held keys of the ground 
for some years. The cases quoted by 
the hon. Member were in point, and 
showed the danger of making such con- 
cessions. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD gave No- 
tice that he would eall attention to the 
responsibility of the Commissioner of 
Police in this matter if any burglary 
or attempted burglary should take place 
in these gardens. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—ELECTION EXPENSES. 
Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Depart- 

ment, Whether he has had under his 
notice the position of high sheriffs of 
counties at the approaching General 

Election who will be responsible for the 
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counting of votes given in contested 
elections for the several divisions of 
their respective counties ; and, whether 
there is any source from which the ex- 
nses of the deputies who will have to 
e appointed can be defrayed, or if the 
burden of providing for such expenses 
will fall on the sheriffs ? 

Tue SECRETARY OF STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross), in reply, said, he 
thought it would not be the wish of 
the House or the country to remove 
any part of the responsibility of High 
Sheriffs of counties for the progress 
of the elections at the forthcomin 
General Election. The expenses ee 
sums allowed to Returning Officers for 
expenses of Presiding Officers and poll- 
ing clerks were regulated by the Sche- 
dules of the Act of 1875. But assuming 
the amount so fixed not to be sufficient, 
of course the extra expenditure would 
fall upon the Sheriff. Amendments had 
been proposed in the Returning Officers’ 
Expenses Bill, now in Committee, upon 
which the House will have an oppor- 
tunity of considering whether the 
amount of allowances should or should 
not be increased. At the same time, he 
must point out that by the Act of 1875 
the amount allowed varied according to 
the number of elections, and from that 
consideration it might turn out that the 
expenditure would be met by the pro- 
visions of the Act. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 

—SECOND EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the following instructions 
contained in the Calendar of the Royal 
University (Ireland) for 1885 regarding 
the Second Examination in Arts :— 

‘Tn the year 1885, the Second Examination 
in Arts . .. . will be held not only in Dublin, 
but also in Belfast, Carlow, Cork. Galway, 
Limerick, and Londonderry . . But any 
candidate who desires to present as portion of 
the course of examination any of the following 
subjects— 

‘* Experimental Physics, 

“ Chemistry, 

“ Biology, 

** Geology, 
“must attend for the whole examination in 
Dublin ;”” 


and also to this note appended to the 
programme of examination in Experi- 
mental Physics :— 
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‘* For the present there will not be for pass 
candidates any practical examination involving 
the use of apparatus ;”’ 
and, whether, having regard to the 
fact that no experiments with apparatus 
will be required of pass men, they could 
not be examined in Cork, or any other 
large town, as well as in Dublin, and 
thus’ spared the trouble and loss of 
going up to Dublin from places like 
Cork, Galway, and Londonderry ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wurm Harr Dyxe): I 
am informed that, although it is true 
that this year pass candidates in Experi- 





mental Physies will not be required to per- | - 


form experiments, yet that they will have 
to undergo an oral examination by the 
Examiners, for which their presence in 
Dublin will be necessary; and the 
Senate of the University consider it de- 
sirable to have the complete examina- 
tion of a candidate conducted at the 
same place. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—DETEN- 
TION OF INTOXICATED PERSONS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Seecre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What rule the Inspector General of the 
Irish Constabulary has resolved to make 
with respect to the imprisonment of more 
than one intoxicated person in the same 
police cell at the same time, and whether 
it will be ordered that, in case of such 
imprisonment, care is to be taken that 
the prisoners are kept constantly in 
sight, or at least in hearing, of the or- 
derly ; and, having regard to the fact 
stated by the police at the inquest on the 
body of Peter O’Gara at Sligo, that at 
the time when he lost his life another 
person charged with drunkenness was in 
the same cell, and the cell was in total 
darkness, whether arrangements will be 
made to supply some light to cells, 
especially when more than one person 
is confined in each, and in cases of drunk- 
enness. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wir11am Hart Dyxe): There 
is arule in force that, whenever possible, 
prisoners under the influence of drink 
are not to be shut up together, or with 
other prisoners. The Inspector General 
informs me that the cell accommodation 
in several of the barracks renders it im- 
possible to give a positive order that 
only one intoxicated person shall be in 
a cel] at the same time, Asa rule the 


{Jory 20, 1885} 
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cells are so situated as to be quite 
within hearing of the orderly, who must 
at all times be on the spot, and must 
visit the prisoners from time to time. He 
could not keep them constantly in sight 
unless he remained in the cell with them, 
which would not beadvisable. The In- 
spector General does not think it would 
be expedient, even if it were practicable, 
that police cells should always be 
lighted; nor is it clear that such an 
arrangement would tend to the greater 
security of the prisoners. 


FINANCE (IRELAND)—FAILURE OF 
THE MUNSTER BANK. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Paryetr) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in view of the 
monetary situation created in Ireland 
by suspension of payment on the part 
of the Munster Bank, and considerin 
that the Bank of Ireland enjoys spose 
facilities under the law, and exceptional 
advantages from the Government, and 
has at its disposal increased note-issue 
power to the extent of about a million 
sterling, Whether the Government will 
use its influence to cause the Bank of 
Ireland to sustain, in case of need, by 
temporary aid, any other Irish bank 
which may be threatened by the excite- 
ment of the moment; and, to assist the 
Munster Bank to recover its position, if, 
on investigation, its affairs are found to 
be in a condition to warrant the adop- 
tion of such a course ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : I would like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
any application was made to the Bank 
of Ireland before the suspension of the 
Munster Bank ; and, if so, whether that 
application was refused ? 

Several hon. Members: It was. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Writram Hart Dyxe) : The 
hon. Member for Sligo( M+. Sexton )is pro- 
bably aware, from statements that have 
appeared in the Press since Notice was 
given of this Question, that the Bank of 
Ireland has already taken action of the 
kind indicated in its second paragraph ; 
and I can refer him to the statements 
made by the Lord Lieutenant on July 
18, and also to a deputation from the 
shareholders of the Munster Bank to- 
day, as explaining His Excellency’s 
views of the situation and in proof of 
the earnest attention he is devoting to 
this important subject. I must ask for 
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Notice of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey’s (Mr. Broderick’s) Question. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he, or any 
other Member of the Government, could 
communicate to the House the substance 
or practical effect of the statement made 
by Lord Carnarvon in Dublin with re- 
gard to the position of the Munster 
Bank ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Bxracn) : 
No, Sir; I am not in a position to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was the statement 
made by Lord Carnarvon made on the 
part of the Government ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuzt EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, Lord Carnarvon 
made the statement on his responsibility 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and asa 
Member of the Government. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE—OUT- 
BREAK AT AMPTHILL, BEDFORD- 
SHIRE. : 

Mr. HENEAGE asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether he 
can inform the House if it is true that 
there has been a severe outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease at Ampthill in Bed- 
fordshire; and, whether the origin of 
the outbreak has been ascertained ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Mr. Cuaruty): Yes, 
Sir; I regret to say that it is true that 
there has been an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease at Ampthill in Bed- 
fordshire. It was reported to the Privy 
Council upon the 10th of July last as 
having occurred in the park at Ampthill, 
in which there were both cattle and 
sheep, and the report stated that the 
first animal was found to be affected on 
the 6th of July. An Inspector from the 
Department visited the park as soon as 
possible after the news was received of 
the outbreak ; and the latest intelligence 
from the travelling Inspectors, who have 
paid frequent visits to the infected place 
since then, is to the effect that 17 cattle 
and 15 sheep are now infected with the 
disease, and that these animals are com- 
pletely separated from the rest of the 
herd. Every exertion has been made 
and is being made, both by the Privy 
Council and the Local Authority, who 
are acting most energetically in the 
_ matter, to secure the complete isolation 

of all the animals in the park, and to 


Sir William Hart Dyke 


{COMMONS} 








in Aid. 
prevent the further spread of the dis- 
ease. An inquiry is being actively pro- 
secuted, but the origin of » te disease has 
not been discovered. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARDasked theright 
hon. Gentleman whether he was aware 
of the fact that the furniture of Lady 
Ampthill arrived at Ampthill Park from 
Berlin a short time before this outbreak 
took place, and whether he was also 
aware that the animals had access to the 
hay and straw in which the furniture 
was packed; and whether he caused 
special investigation to be made in view 
of what had taken place ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Mr. Cuaapti), in 
reply, said, special investigation was 
made into that matter. Although it 
was quite true that the furniture was 
packed in hay which was left about the 
premises and to which the animals had 
access, yet he was informed that the 
packages had been so long in London 
that, according to the professional au- 
thorities, the disease could not have been 
conveyed in that manner. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) asked what Business would be 
taken to-morrow and on Wednesday ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnazt Hicks-Beacn) 
said, the Business to-morrow would 
be the Medical Relief Bill as the 
first Order, and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill as the second Order. 
Those Bills would practically engage 
the attention of the House the whole 
evening. Supply would be taken on 
Wednesday, probably the Army Esti- 
mates; and on Thursday the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill would be 
taken. 


SUPPLY—GRANTS IN AID OF LOCAL 
TAXATION, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK: I rise 
to ask the permission of the House to 
make a very short personal statement. 
On the 8th of July I gave Notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply I should 
move that it was inexpedient to treat 
Scotland in the matter of grants in aid 
of local taxation differently from Eng- 
land. On the same day some hon. 
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Member of the House gave Notice that 
in Committee of Supply on the Civil 
Service Estimates he would move to re- 
duce the item of current accounts by the 
amount of the Sheriff's expenses in 
Skye. That hon. Member inadvertently 
omitted to put his name on the Notice 
of Motion, and, following the usual 
practice in such circumstances, the 
Notice appeared on the Paper with along 
line which indicates ‘“‘ Name illegible” 
or ‘‘ Name omitted,” and those who are 
unacquainted with Parliamentary pro- 
eedure gave me the credit of having 
put down the Motion in Committee of 
Supply. I desire to say that I was not 
the author of the Motion relating to 
Sheriff Ivory’s expenses. I desire very 
respectfully to suggest that on occasions 
of this sort, to prevent misapprehensions 
of the same nature in future, it may be 
considered whether it would not be 
proper to put, instead of a line, the 
words “Name omitted” or ‘‘Name 
illegible ;”’ and I desire, in the third 
place, to thank the House for the oppor- 
tunity it has given me to make this ex- 
planation. 


RETIREMENT OF THE SERJEANT-AT- 
ARMS. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the House that I have received a letter 
from Mr. Gosset, the Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending this House, which I propose 
to read. It is as follows :— 

** House of Commons, 
“20th July, 1885. 
“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to make application to you 
that you will be pleased to sanction my retirement 
on the 30th of September next from my office, by 
Patent, of Her Majesty’s Serjeant-at-Arms at- 
tending the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

“I have been in the service of this honourable 
House for upwards of 49 years, and I feel that 
the time has arrived when it is desirable that I 
should no longer retain my appointment. 

“ I make this early communication in order that 
arrangements may be made without inconve- 
nience. 

* J have the honour to be, 
« Sir, 
“ Your very obedient Servant, 
“R, A. GOSSET, 
« jeant-at-Arms. 
“ The Rt. Honble. ” 
“ The Speaker.” 


{Jury 20, 1885} 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacn): I 
beg to propose that the letter read by 
Mr. Speaker be taken into consideration 
by this House at a quarter-past 4 on 
Thursday next, when I shall move a 
Resolution on the subject. 


Ordered accordingly. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—» —— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I.—Pusiic Works anp 
BuILDINGs. 


(1.) £161,784, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings, Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, that before the 
Committee went into the merits of any 
question connected with Public Build- 
ings in Ireland, which would probably 
be discussed at some length, he would 
like to make a remark upon a subject 
connected with the Phonix Park, in 
Dublin. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, the 
question of the Parks in Ireland would 
more properly come under the Public 
Works Vote. 

Mr. HEALY asked what the Vote 
was the Committee were now asked to 
consider ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY replied that the present Vote was 
for Public Buildings; the Vote for Pub- 
lic Works would be the next but one. 

Mr. HEALY said, that he was not 
going to discuss the question of Public 
Buildings, but simply to point out a 
matter which he thought would properly 
come under the present Vote. What 
he would take leave to say was that he 
thought the Board of Works might very 
properly spend a little more money than 
they did in Phonix Park upon seat ac- 
commodation for the public. At pre- 
sent there were only seats in those por- 
tions of the Park that were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the gates ; 
and when an inhabitant or a visitor de- 
sired to go into the Park he found that 
the seats were of a most inconvenient 
character and quite unworthy of the 
Metropolis of Ireland, and altogether 
inadequate to provide accommodation 
for the number of persons who frequented 
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the Park. That was an important mat- 
ter when people were out for a holiday 
endeavouring to enjoy themselves. It 
certainly did not add to the enjoyment of 
visitors to the Phenix Park to discover 
that it was impossible to find seat accom- 
modation ; and as the expenditure of a 
very few pounds would remedy the defect, 
he hoped the Government would instruct 
the Board of Works at a very early 
period to remove that grievance. There 
was another point to which it was neces- 
sary he should call attention—namely, 
the cutting up of the Park for polo and 
cricket grounds. He had raised that 
question before. In London there was 
nothing of the kind, although there was 
larger park accommodation and a much 
greater number of people who might be 
supposed to require special accommoda- 
tion for cricket and other recreation. In 
the case of the Phonix Park, three or 
four acres of ground on the best level of 
the Park were railed off as a polo ground, 
and a notice was stuck up of the most 
audacious nature, which, in his opinion, 
was quite illegal, warning persons not 
to attempt or dare to ride over that por- 
tion of the Park, which, as a matter of 
fact, was railed off solely for the accom- 
modation of the officers of the Dublin 
garrison. Then, again, there was a 
cricket ground of 30 or 40 acres on one 
of the pet spots in the Park. He thought 
the Park was quite large enough to pro- 
vide accommodation for those polo and 
cricket gentlemen without selecting the 
choicest sites in it. It was monstrous 
that the pet portions of the Park should 
be given up for the sole amusement of a 
limited body of the public. If such a 
course were pursued in regard to Hyde 
Park, he felt satisfied that any structures 
similar to those which had been erected 
in the Pheonix Park would be pulled 
down in the same way that the Hyde 
Park railings were destroyed some years 
ago. His own opinion was that if a few 
of those illegal inclosures were "aeer 
down by the people a salutary lesson 
would be taught. Phonix Park was 
large enough to accommodate every- 
body ; but he thought that some special 
portion of the Park should be set aside 
in a very different spot, away from the 
road which was most used by the public, 
in order to provide for gentlemen who 
desired facilities for special amusements. 
So far as the polo ground was con- 
cerned, he thought that the notice warn- 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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ing the public off should be taken down. 

should the officers of the garrison 
of Dublin have allocated to their own 
sole use the very beautiful piece of level 
ground which they were now enjoying, 
and every other person be prevented 
from riding over it, while in London no 
attempt was made, either in Hyde Park, 
Regent’s Park, or in any of the other 
Parks, to make inclosures of the samecha- 
racter? His own opinion was that the 
Phoenix Park ought to be treated in pre- 
cisely the same way. It might be said 
that it was an ungenerous thing to at- 
tempt to restrict the privileges of any 
particular class of the people ; but what 
he maintained was this—that the enjoy- 
ment of the Park should be equally open 
to all, and that the best pieces of the 
ground should not be allocated to parti- 
cular individuals, especially when there 
was no difficulty in obtaining all the ac- 
commodation that could be required 
elsewhere. He was afraid that it was 
the old story of giving an inch and 
taking an ell. The usurpers were not 
even content with a wire inclosure, but 
they were erecting stone buildings, which 
he maintained were an unjustifiable in- 
trusion upon the rights of the public 
with regard to the enjoyment of the 
Park. Then, again, he thought the 
system of grazing cattle over portions of 
the Park created a public nuisance in 
many respects which prevented the peo- 
ple generally from walking over the 
grass. All those things in regard to 
Phoenix Park formed an eyesore which 
would not be tolerated in London for a 
single moment, and especially so far as 
the grazing of cattle was concerned. He 
had no idea who the owners of the cattle 
were. No doubt, there were deer in the 
Park ; but they were an ornament, and 
so would the cattle be but for the nui- 
sance which they created. It was very 
objectionable to see the large area of 
the Park turned into what he might 
almost describe as a cow-keeping es- 
tablishment for the remuneration and 
profit of some particular body of whom 
he knew nothing. He trusted that the 
Government would remember that the 
Phoenix Park was intended not for the 
use of a particular set of persons, but 
for the public at large, and if the sys- 
tem were persisted in of sanctioning 
cow-grazing over the Park it might be 
carried altogether too far. The pleasure 
of the people ought to be the main con- 
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sideration; and for those who required 
exceptional privileges it was most unde- 
sirable, either for cow-grazing or polo 
and cricket playing, that special privi- 
leges should be reserved against the 
general user of the public. Personally, 
if the present practice were persisted in, 
he would recommend the people of Dub- 
lin to do as the peopie of London did in 
Hyde Park—to go over and tear down 
the rails. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp) said, his 
attention had not been called to this 
particular point in connection with the 
Vote; but he heartily concurred with 
the hon. and learned Member in the 
opinion that the Phoenix Park was 
intended for the use not of individuals, 
but of the public atlarge. The point as 
to providing more seatsin the Park should 
receive consideration. He understood 
the hon. and learned Member to say that 
in regard to the polo ground there was 
a notice put up warning people off. 

Mr. HEALY said, that there was not 
only one notice, but two. 

Tae SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY said, there could be no question 
that anybody had a right to ride over 
the polo ground, and he would bring 
the matter under the consideration of 
the Lord Lieutenant in the hope that 
the notices referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member would be removed. 
With regard to the cricket grounds be 
trusted that before the violent steps 
shadowed forth by the hon. and learned 
Member were taken, an opportunity 
would be afforded to the Government 
to consider whether some of the grounds 


could not be removed to another part ; 


of the Park, if the public were really 
at present inconvenienced. On public 
grounds it might not be desirable to re- 
tain them in their present position ; but, 
at the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that they would be very useless if 
they were placed in a part of the Park 
which would be practically inaccessible. 
He would ascertain whether the cricket- 
ing could not be removed to other parts 
of the Park, where it would not hinder 
the people from walking about; but he 
did not understand the hon. Member to 
be opposed to all cricket grounds in the 
Park. For himself, he could not agree 
in any such view. 

Mr. WAUGH said, that if he were 
not out of Order he would ask his hon. 


VOL, COXCIX. [rurrp seErrzs. ] 
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Friend the Secretary to the Treasury to 
consider the propriety of imposing better 
regulations with regard to the use of the 
Queen’s Park in Edinburgh. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) was hardly correct in saying that 
in the London Parks no spaces were al- 
lotted for cricket or football. In Battersea 
Park, and he believed in some of the 
other Parks, spaces were appropriated 
specially for cricket and other games, as 
well as to riders. 

Mr. HEALY: To the extent of 30 
acres ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was not 
in a position to say what amount of 
space was allotted. The acreage devoted 
to such purposes was, of course, @ 
matter of detail, and did not affect the 
principle involved. All he wished to 
point out was that there were por- 
tions of the London Parks allotted to 
cricket and football, independent of 
the other parts of the Parks which 
were placed at the disposal of the 
general public. He trusted that his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury, when he inquired into the 
matter, would not be disposed too pre- 
maturely to concur in the idea that the 
allocation of a specific portion of ground 
for polo or cricket was an infringement 
of the rights of the public. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would not jump at the 
conclusion that it was not for the gene- 
ral convenience of the public that a por- 
tion of the Parks should be allocated for 
such purposes. And if such an alloca- 
tion were made it was most desirable 
that the spaces allotted for those pur- 
poses should be within easy reach of the 
people who had recourse to them. If 
they were situated in such an out-of-the- 
way part of the Park as the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) seemed to indicate they would 
be of little use to anybody. He, there- 
fore, trusted that his hon. Friend would 
not commit himself, without inquiry, to 
any particular declaration upon the sub- 


ect. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, there was an 
item in the Vote for the conversion of 
military barracks into Constabulary 
buildings. In fact, he saw items for 
that purpose—one of £700, another of 
£800, another of £900, another of £600, 
and, in the case of Tullamore, one of 
£1,670. He was at a loss to understand 
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why those sums were asked for, and he 
thought that some explanation was de- 
manded from the Government, for they 
certainly appeared to be verylarge items. 

Tae SECRETARY to truz TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Howtanp) said, he 
believed that some of the existing bar- 
racks were much too small or too dilapi- 
dated, especially inthe larger towns, for 
further occupation. The sums referred 
to were only Estimates, and therefore 
conveniently given in round sums; and 
of course all the money that was not 
actually expended would be returned. 
He believed that this expenditure was 
due to the postponement of certain 
works that were asked for last year. 
It was contemplated that a consider- 
able portion of this expenditure should 
have been incurred last year; but the 
work itself had been postponed. He 
was informed that this outlay had now 
become absolutely necessary, and that 
the work must be done at once. In re- 
gard to the question of the hon. Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy), he had 
no special information as to Tullamore 
as distinguished from the requirements 
of other towns. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether he was 
to understand the hon. Baronet to say 
that this sum of £1,670 was to be ex- 
pended in Tullamore for the conversion 
of military barracks into Constabulary 
buildings ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
SURY said, he believed that was the 
case. 

Coroner NOLAN said, that upon 
page 61 of the Votes there were two 
items in reference to the navigation of 
the Shannon to which he desired to call 
attention. There was a great flood a 
few years ago, which did a considerable 
amount of damage; and he wanted to 
know how a similar disaster was to be 
guarded against in future years, so as to 
prevent the injury from occurring again 
to which the farmers were liable from 
summer floods? He believed there had 
been many complaints in regard to the 
Killaloo sluice, and that there had been 
more than one flood of a serious cha- 
racter, which had been brought about 
in consequence of that sluice. The Go- 
vernment had promised to make inquiry 
into the matter; but so far as he could 
learn they had never doneso. He trusted 
that the present Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would bear the matter in mind. 


Mr. Molloy 


{COMMONS} 
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There was another question which it 
was important to mention. He trusted 
that there was still time to get some de- 
claration from the Government as to 
their intentions in regard to the Ulster 
Canal Bill. It was most inconvenient to 
find that Bill put down in the Orders 
night after night. He believed that 
there was no objection to the measure 
itself if the Government would leave out 
the provisions which related to the keep- 
ing up of the summer level. So fer as 
he could learn that was the only serious 
objection to the Bill. Personally, he 
thought that an undoubted claim had 
been made for getting rid of this sum- 
mer level in order to prevent the farmers, 
whose holdings were higher up, from 
being flooded in an attempt to maintain 
the level. He hoped to receive a precise 
and specific declaration from the Go- 
vernment on the matter ; and he thought 
he was justified in assuring them that 
that was in reality the only point upon 
which objection was taken to the Bill. 

Mr. CORRY also expressed a hope 
that some statement would be made in 
regard to the arrangements which were 
proposed to be carried out in reference 
to the Ulster Canal. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that an allusion 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy) to the items 
which appeared in the Vote for the con- 
version of military barracks into Con- 
stabulary buildings. His own opinion 
was that the whole of the arrangements 
for providing sumptuous accommodation 
for the Constabulary were objectionable 
and extravagant. He saw that in one 
instance a sum of £250 was put down 
for providing a bath room. Considering 
the very unpretentious bath rooms which 
ordinary people had to put up with, he 
did not see why the country should con- 
struct a bath room on so magnificent a 
scale, and should be called upon to pay 
£2650 for it, in order to enable half-a- 
dozen or a dozen policemen to enjoy the 
luxury of a bath in Dublin, where there 
were plenty of public baths and wash- 
houses in existence. Then he saw that 
asum of £2,300 was asked for the bar- 
racks in the little town of Portadown. 
He had had occasion not very long ago 
to call attention to the fact that the 
people who were proposing to set u 
this establishment were most neglectf 
of their duty, and that the lives of per- 
sons who found it necessary to pass 
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through the place were left very much 
at the mercy of the Constabulary them- 
selves. There was also an item of £2,500 
for mors a Constabulary barracks 
in the little town of Dingle, in the 
county of Kerry, He did not suppose 
that all the other buildings in the town 
put together would cost as much as that. 
There was also a sum of £4,500 for a 
barracks in the town of Galway. Esti- 
mates of this kind were perfectly scan- 
dalous. What on earth was all this 
money required for at a time when they 
were professing to reduce the strength 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary by more 
than 2,000 men? It was quite notorious 
that one-half of the present Constabu- 
lary Force would be quite ample for the 
purpose of preserving law and order if 
they were not treated as soldiers. When 
he found that in the present Vote about 
£1,200 was devoted to the building of 
these palatial residences for policemen, 
and that only £1,000 was set apart 
for the building of residences for the 
National School teachers of Ireland, 
every man in Ireland, and the country 
generally, must be impressed with the 
fact that while policemen were muni- 
ficently paid and housed in magnifi- 
cent buildings, the unfortunate National 
School teachers, and every other person 
who added to the happiness and pros- 
perity of the Irish people, were shame- 
fully neglected. He thought they were 
entitled to have some explanation of this 
mania for building police barracks at 
this extraordinary rate. In many places 
it was found impossible to afford money 
for building a church in honour of the 
Almighty ; whereas it appeared that 
there was to be no stint in building 
temples for police officers. He hoped 
the Chief Secretary would be able to 
afford some explanation as to the reason 
why the Estimates had become so swollen 
for the Constabulary. He wished, fur- 
ther, to know who had the controlling 
authority in the matter ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he could not un- 
derstand why the Estimates should be 
increasing while the number of the 
police themselves was falling off. He 
certainly failed to see what ground there 
was for increasing the barrack accom- 
modation. If they were going to in- 
erease the number of police in Ireland 
it would be a very different matter; but 
they had been assured over and over 
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number was being decreased, and, there- 
fore, he could not see what reason there 
was for increasing the expenditure. The 
instance of Galway had been mentioned. 
He understood that that was a decaying 
town—at any rate, it had not been a 
flourishing town for some time past, and 
he believed that premises quite suitable 
for the accommodation of the Constabu- 
lary were to be had in the town fora 
very moderate rent. It was notorious 
that in most of the places where it was 
proposed to incur this expenditure very 
decent accommodation was to be had at 
much more reasonable rates. The pro- 
posal to expend £4,500 in Galway was 
altogether extravagant and monstrous. 
There could be no justification for such 
an outlay in a town of the size of Gal- 
way, nor, indeed, in any other Irish town 
except Dublin. He strongly objected 
to the spending of a lot of money in 
extravagant police barracks, especially 
when the Government must be fully 
aware that they were able to get the 
necessary accommodation at a much 
more reasonable rate. 

Mr. MOLLOY wished to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the fact that 
last year they had had a discussion upon 
this subject; and on that occasion the 
items asked for under this particular 
head were shown to have been already 
obtained for the same purposes for which 
they were again asked for; but it was 
admitted, in the course of the discussion, 
that they had not been expended for 
those purposes, but applied to others. 
It was proved that sums of money had 
been obtained for the purpose of pur- 
chasing sites for police barracks; and it 
was further shown that the money so 
obtained had never been expended at 
all. In more than one case it appeared 
that money for a site had been voted 
two or three times over; and yet when 
a distinct question was put to the Go- 
vernment it appeared that no site had 
in reality been purchased at all. He 
asked the hon. Gentleman who was now 
in charge of these Estimates to see that 
the money drawn for police barracks 
was really expended for that purpose, 
and not, as was the case last year, taken 
for one purpose and expended upon an- 
other. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that, 
in regard to the question of police bar- 
racks, there was one poiut to which he 
desired to call attention. It must be 
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borne in mind that these Estimates were 
not drawn by the present, but by the 
late Government; and he was very much 
surprised to find that there was no 
Member of the late Government present 
who was able to get up and give an ex- 
planation. With regard to police bar- 
racks, it was within his knowledge that 
the number of the Force had been 
largely diminished, and the buildings 
themselves had been allowed to fall into 
decay, so that the Government had now 
to build fresh houses. It was utterly 
impossible to obtain premises already in 
existence that were suitable. It had, 
therefore, become absolutely essential 
that the Government should build fresh 
houses, in order to replace those which 
had been allowed to fall into wreck and 
ruin. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had no wish to criticize adversely the 
Estimates now under discussion as the 
Estimates of the present Government, 
because, as had already been remarked, 
the present Government had had no 
hand in preparing them. At the same 
time, no one who had studied the ques- 
tion of Public Works in Ireland could 
fail to see that there was a great want 
of that supervision in connection with 
this enpentinaie which was undertaken 
in connection with every other Depart- 
ment of the Public Service. There was, 
apparently, an ambition on the part of 
the Department charged with this expen- 
diture to submit inflated Estimates every 
year by putting in a number of services 
which never could be completed within 
the year. His hon. Friend the Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) had re- 
ferred to one such case, and precisely 
the same thing would be found in the 
Estimates of the present year. He had 
before him the last volume of the Ap- 
propriation Accounts, and he found that 
in the case of the Constabulary barracks 
at Galway a sum of £3,000 was voted 
in that financial year, but not spent. So 
also in the case of Limerick, and in 
other instances; and it would be found 
that the sums voted had never been 
drawn from the Exchequer at all, for 
the reason that no site had been avail- 
able. Could anything be more ridicu- 
lous than to ask for large sums—thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds year 
after year for building structures for 
which they had not the ground upon 
which to erect them? The inevitable 
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result was that the Estimate was in- 
flated to a very considerable extent, and 
the officials of Dublin found that they 
were in a position to draw a large 
amount of money under the nominal 
scope of this Vote. What was it they 
did last year? Instead of using the 
money for the services for which it was 
asked in Parliament, they went in for 
building things which had never been 
mentioned at all, such as an expendi- 
ture of £1,000 in connection with the 
Land Commission in Cork; £1,100 for 
Royal Constabulary huts, which had 
never been voted by Parliament; £1,200 
at Ennis for Constabulary barracks ; 
while the Botanic Gardens at Dublin 
were provided with new buildings at an 
expenditure of £1,800. In this latter 
case there was a marginal note stating 
that the expenditure had been sanctioned 
by a Treasury Letter of the 29th of No- 
vember, 1883, a very long time after the 
Estimates had been passed by the House. 
On referring to the year 1884, he found 
that the Treasury was asked to consent to 
the appropriation of money for services 
entirely different from that for which 
Parliament had sanctioned the Vote. 
In other cases he found that the sanction 
of the Treasury was given to the expen- 
diture after the financial year had al- 
together closed. He thought that was a 
piece of administrative irregularity which 
ought to require a very searching in- 
vestigation on the part of those who 
were responsible for the matter. He 
only referred to these points in the 
history of this Department in order to 
show the laxity with which the Depart- 
ment was administered—a iaxity which 
was greater than that which was per- 
mitted in any other Department either 
in Ireland or in this country. When he 
came to consider the character of the 
Votes submitted by the Irish Board of 
Works he could not help being struck 
by the fact that almost all the money 
asked for was to be spent on works that 
were of no permanent advantage to the 
country. It would be seen that the 
money was expended upon Constabu- 
lary barracks to any extent. Large 
sums of money were also voted in con- 
nection with the navigation levels of the 
different river valleys, every one of which 
had already resulted in disaster to the 
farming population of the locality in 
which they existed. The consequence 
of the existence of these levels was that 
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below Athlone, and below a very wide 
stretch of the Shannon, the whole of the 
agricultural produce of the low-lying 
lands was annually swept away, and the 
grazing was so deteriorated by the 
summer floods that the farmer was 
scarcely able to get anything out of the 
lands he cultivated. So it was, also, in 
the case of the Barrow, and one conse- 
quence was that the lands above were 
not drained at all. A Commission had 
been appointed to inquire into the 
drainage of the Barrow Valley, and it 
was found that as a consequence of the 
existence of these works it was necessary 
to maintain a high summer level. The 
result was that the agricultural occu- 
pations of the people, which were 
affected by this level, were rendered 
perfectly hopeless. And yet he found 
in this Vote that there was a sum of 
£12,000 for works proposed to be car- 
ried out by the Lagan Navigation in 
connection with the Ulster Canal. He 
was informed that the Ulster Navi- 
gation Bill would be withdrawn, and 
that the Vote would not be wanted. 
Nevertheless, there was an annual charge 
of some £1,000 or £1,200 for the main- 
tenance of the Ulster Canal—a canal in 
regard to which there was no reasonable 
prospect of its ever being made avail- 
able for commerce. Asa matter of fact, 
in its present position, it was never 
likely to pay the wages of those who 
were employed upon it, and there was a 
strong recommendation that it should be 
drained, and its site converted into agri- 
cultural purposes. He failed to see 
why the Government, year by year, 
should ask for this grant of £1,000 or 
£1,200 for the purpose of keeping up 
this canal, when it was most desirable, 
for the interests of all concerned, that it 
should be closed altogether. There 
were a number of other items in the 
Vote to which, if the occasion were 
favourable, he should like to call the 
attention of the Committee; but, as he 
had said before, right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen sitting opposite were not re- 
sponsible for them, and, therefore, he 
did not think it would be fair to press 
the Secretary to the Treasury in regard 
to them. 

Me. SEXTON said, it was quite 
true that the hon. Baronet opposite was 
not responsible for the drawing up of 
this Vote; but he might, therefore, be 
in a position to express a more impar- 
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tial opinion upon the various items of 
which it consisted. He shared to the 
fullest extent the views which had been 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor) as 
to the mode in which the Vote had been 
drawn up, and he thought that no criti- 
cism upon it could be too strong or too 
severe. Had the hon. Baronet noticed 
the fact that the Board of Works asked 
for these purposes last year a sum of 
£250,000, and that this year they were 
asking for a further sum of £221,000? 
Two years ago £210,000 was asked for, 
and only £204,000 expended. He, 
therefore, failed to comprehend the 
audacity with which the Board of 
Works now came forward and asked 
for this enormous sum of money, amount- 
ing to £17,000 more than was expended 
seven years ago. Was there any pre- 
tence of increased crime to justify the 
demand? As a rule, the Board of 
Works had been in the habit of assert- 
ing that disturbed times in Ireland were 
the reason why it was necessary to ex- 
pend large sums of money on military 
barracks and Constabulary buildings. 
But there were no disturbed times in 
Ireland now. On the contrary, the 
political sky was almost obscured with 
showers of white gloves; and the Judges 
and Sheriffs were congratulating each 
other all over Ireland upon the absence 
of crime. Nevertheless, having only 
expended £204,000 upon public works 
in 1884, the Board of Works now asked 
for £221,000. In what items were the 
increase to be found? The Board were 
actually asking for £16,311 more than 
they did last year for new works. Not 
one word of explanation was offered ; 
but, on looking more closely into the 
subject, he found that the increase was 
to be found in these items. £6,000 more 
was asked for Coastguard stations. What 
were they wanted for? What duties 
had the Coastguardsmen to perform ? 
Was there an increased amount of 
smuggling going on? He had not 
heard of anything of the kind; and he 
could not find that the Coastguard did 
anything except worry the poor fisher- 
men who were trying to earn a liveli- 
hood. He certainly did not feel dis- 
posed to vote more money for Coast- 
guard stations unless some satisfactory 
reason could be assigned for it. There 
was also the large item of £5,000 for 
sanitary improvements in Dublin Castle 
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and the Lodge in the Phoonix Park. A 
great many eminent persons had been 
able to get on very comfortably in Dublin 
Castle and the Viceregal Lodge in the 
Phoenix Park since 1800, and he did not 
understand why a large increase of ex- 
penditure should have been rendered 
necessary now. Then, again, there was 
an item of £4,000 more for county police 
barracks. What was the meaning of 
that? The Estimate for the pay of 
the police was not diminished; although 
there were 1,000 fewer policemen than 
there were last year; and, in addition, 
they were asked to expend £4,000 more 
for police barracks. He felt bound to ask 
that the Government should give some 
attention to these Estimates, and offer 
some explanation to the House of these 
extraordinary items. £4,000 more for 
police barracks, while the number of the 
Constabulary had been largely decreased! 
He should have thought that fewer bar- 
racks would have been sufficient. Then 
there was an item for the conversion of 
military barracks into police buildings. 
They were always converting something 
or other in Ireland. The Government 
were never satisfied to allow anything 
to remain long for its original use. If 
they built a house for soldiers, they 
wanted it for policemen, and they would 
at once find it necessary to undertake 
alterations at a cost of several thousand 
pounds. Surely barrack accommodation 
that was good enough for a soldier was 
good enough for a police constable ; 
and he protested against this large in- 
crease of expenditure for Coastguard 
stations, sanitary improvements in Dub- 
lin Castle and the Viceregal Lodge, 
police barracks, and one thing and an- 
other that were not of the slightest in- 
terest or advantage to the Irish people. 
It was in this way the Estimates were 
increased by £4,000 in one direction, 
and £6,000 in another, while the sum 
asked for Science and Art buildings was 
£2,700 less. There was plenty of sani- 
tary accommodation in Dublin Castle 
and in the Pheonix Park Lodge, and 
very scanty arrangements in connection 
with the promotion of Science and Art. 
Yet the principle upon which the Vote 
was framed was to increase the expendi- 
ture upon unnecessary purposes, and to 
diminish it wherever an increase was 
really demanded. The Vote was one for 
Public Buildings; but the item for the 
Post Office was £3,000 less, for inland 
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navigation £3,000 less, and for fishery 
amy £2,650 less, notwithstanding the 
act that the harbours around the coast 
were falling [into decay, and the poor 
fishermen were year after year sent into 
the deep waters at the risk of their lives. 
£4,000 more was asked for police bar- 
racks for a diminished Constabulary 
Force; and although the Board of 
Works had been constantly warned that 
the harbours were falling into decay, they 
put down £2,650 less for fishery piers and 
harbours, and, at the same moment, in- 
flated the Estimates for Coastguard sta- 
tions, and provided £700 for additional 
furniture for the Public Departments. 
Even the cost of maintaining the Board 
of Works itself was £800 more this 
year than last. Last year it cost £700, 
and this year the Office which drew up 
the Estimate was brazen enough to 
come to Parliament for £1,576. Why 
had the cost of maintaining the Office of 
Works jumped up in one year from £700 
to £1,976? The Estimate certainly 
appeared to him to partake somewhat 
of the nature of fraud. Was money to 
be spent in this way simply because it 
was public money? Would the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury, 
if he was connected with a Railway 
Company, or owned a mill, or even a 
shop in a small village, allow his money 
to be spent in this manner? Of course 
he would not. If any private Member 
of the House found that his money was 
expended in such a way he would not 
only discountenance the proceeding on 
the part of his employés, but he would 
take care that it met with the punish- 
ment due to the offence. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) did not think the money of the 
country ought to be expended with less 
care, consideration, and responsibility 
than that of a private individual. Then, 
again, there was an item of £245 to 
provide a depot in Dublin for Crown 
witnesses. Had the informer, whose 
principal business was to swear away 
the lives of innocent men, become a per- 
manent official of the Crown in Ireland ? 
He had entertained the hope that with 
the disappearance of disturbed times 
they might have heard the last of the 
informer. He should not have thought 
that he ought to exist and carry on a 
lucrative traffic in an atmosphere of 
white gloves and congratulations be- 
tween the Judges of Assize and the 
county authorities as to the absence of 
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crime. Instead of fitting up a depot to 
make these men comfortable, the sooner 
they were removed to Mountjoy orto some 
other convict prison the better for the 
country. Turning to the English Votes, 
he was able to compliment the English 
Board of Works upon having no such 
increase of their Vote. He knew that it 
would be out of Order to discuss that 
Vote, and he only referred to it by way 
of illustration. 

Tut SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Horzranp) said, that 
it would, perhaps, best consult the con- 
venience of the Committee if the discus- 
sion upon Public Works was taken upon 
the Vote which would come on later in 
the next Class. When it was reached 
he intended to make a statement upon it. 
He understood that it was simply by way 
of comparison that the hon. Member 
drew attention to the expenditure on 
Public Works in Ireland and England. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had only been 
paying a compliment tothe English De- 
partment; and if the hon. Baronet ob- 
jected, of course he would not pursue 
the matter further. He was simply en- 
deavouring to show that in the Irish 
Vote certain charges were made which 
ought not to be made ; and he now pro- 
posed to point out how the Vote was 
managed in the Appropriation Accounts. 
If the hon. Baronet would follow him 
he would see that a most objectionable 
course had been pursued. The Board 
of Works obtained a Vote of £210,000 ; 
but of that sum only £204,000 was ex- 
pended, leaving a net surplus of £6,000. 
In addition to this inflated Estimate, out 
of a further sum voted of £82,000 they 
only expended £66,000, leaving a fur- 
ther surplus of £16,000. And how was 
that money spent? It was spent for 
purposes which had not been authorized 
by Parliament at all—Sites for police 
barracks, £2,700; police employed in 
emergency work, £1,242; erection of 
Constabulary huts, £1,140; travelling 
expenses of carpenters employed in 
erecting Constabulary huts, £463; fur- 
niture for themselves and their friends 
of the official class in Dublin, £3,900; 
accommodation for Marines, £1,228; 
gas, &c., owing to the disturbed state of 
the country, £670; and in other items 
amounting altogether to more than 
£11,000 out of the £16,000 by which 
the Vote had been over - estimated. 
Having over-estimated the wants of the 
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Department by £16,000, they expended 
£11,000 of the excess upon purposes 
wholly unauthorized by Parliament. 
They made an inflated Estimate for 
Coastguard stations and police barracks, 
and, taking the money from one pocket, 
put it into another, expending it upon 
purposes which the House had had no 
opportunity of discussing, and of which 
they might strongly have disapproved. 
He maintained that there had been 
gross maladministration on the part of 
the Board of Works, and an evasion of 
the contro] of Parliament which ought 
not to be lightly passed over. Within 
the last few years the Board of Works 
had under-expended by £36,000 the 
money voted by Parliament. The 
whole Vote for Public Works was 
£82,000 ; but they had under-expended 
on Coastguard stations, barracks, and 
fishery harbours and piers, £16,000, 
altogether, which they had transferred 
to another head and expended upon 
purposes not authorized by Parliament. 
They had expended £2,300 on the 
General Post Office, £1,000 on the Par- 
cels Post, £2,400 on barracks, and so on; 
and in some instances they had estab- 
lished new items of expenditure which had 
never been voted or considered by Parlia- 
ment at all, such as the Land Commission 
at Cork, the erection of Constabulary 
huts and houses in the Botanic Gardens, 
and a gas engine at the General Post 
Office. He maintained that this was a 
system of jugglery and misappropriation 
of public money, which was most dis- 
creditable ; and, in point of fact, it was 
a question whether it did not amount to 
a criminal offence. When it was found 
year after year that an important Public 
Department wilfully over-estimated the 
amount it required to spend upon cer- 
tain items by tens of thousands of 
pounds, and then expended it upon 
matters that were not authorized by 
Parliament, that Department must not 
feel shocked if their conduct, when 
brought under the notice of the country, 
excited not only harsh criticism, but a 
feeling of indignation. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
that as an Irish Representative he pro- 
tested against the expenditureof £12,400 
for the erection of Constabulary bar- 
racks in Ireland. No person could 
travel for any distance in Ireland with- 
out seeing villages in decay, houses fall- 
ing down, and everything in a stato of 
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ruin and dilapidation ; and yet the Im- 
perial Treasury was asked to erect 
splendid barracks for police constables, 
wholived in absoluteidlenessand luxury, 
and who had nothing whatever to do in 
the wide world. The new Chief Secre- 
tary had not as yet had much practical 
experience of Ireland; but it was to be 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would recruit his health as well as his 
political experience when the House 
ceased to sit by visiting Ireland. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did so, he was 
sure he would be struck very much in- 
deed by this fact—that all through Ive- 
land, even in the poorest districts, police- 
men were to be met with in large 
numbers living in splendid houses and 
having absolutely nothing to do. Some 
time ago there might have been some 
excuse for increasing the accommodation 
of the Irish Constabulary; but, as had 
been clearly pointed out by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton), at this period, of all others, it was 
extraordinary that the Government 
should desire to spend such a large and 
unusual amount of money in the erec- 
tion of police barracks. He did not 
know whether it was that the present 
Government were apprehensive of the 
results of their proceedings or not ; but 
it was certainly regarded in Ireland asa 
most extraordinary thing that this par- 
ticular period, when a certain amount of 
calm prevailed all over the country, 
should be chosen by the Government for 
the expenditure of £12,400 on police 
barracks. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), in drawing 
attention to the matter, had compared 
the expenditure for public buildings in 
Ireland with the expenditure proposed 
to be made upon the residences of the 
National School teachers. Now, he did 
not think that any people except Go- 
vernment officials in Ireland would have 
the supreme audacity to go before the 
House of Commons, or any assembly in 
any part of the world, and ask for a 
grant of £12,400 for building police 
barracks, for a force which did nothing 
but excite evil passions in the country, 
when they were only proposing to expend 
£1,000 upon the residences of the school 
teachers—people who were supposed to 
educate and train the children of the 
country in the way in which they should 
live. If the hon. Gentleman who was 
proposing this Vote could prove to the 
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Committee that there was more necessity 
for spending money on police barracks 
than in building decent houses for the 
National School teachers, he might, per- 
haps, induce some of the Irish Members 
to look with greater favour upon the 
Vote ; but they knew very well, and the 
hon. Gentleman who proposed the Vote 
knew, or ought to know very well, or if 
the Government did not know it, by 
reason of their inferior information about 
Ireland, they would soon know it, that 
there were no people in the United 
Kingdom or in the whole world who 
were more in need of decent habitations 
to live in than the National School 
teachers. And yet, although many of 
these good men, and well-educated men, 
were performing a work of incompara- 
ble service to the people of Ireland, they 
were compelled to live in hovels with 
miserable rooms, which in many cases 
were not water-tight. Notwithstanding 
the admittedly miserable condition of 
these persons only £1,000 was asked 
from Parliament to improve their con- 
dition, while £12,400 were asked for 
police barracks. He did not know whe- 
ther it was the intention of his hon. 
Friends and Colleagues from Ireland to 
oppose this Vote or not; but he certainly 
thought it deserved to be opposed, because 
it was a most monstrous thing to spend 
£12,400 in building splendid houses for 
men who did nothing, while they only 
spent £1,000 for the most useful class of 
persons in the country. That was a state 
of affairs which deserved to be exposed 
in every possible way. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
drawn attention to the increased charge 
for Coastguard stations for Ireland. He 
would say this for the Coastguard, that 
they were a somewhat less offensive 
force than the police, but they were quite 
as useless, and, if anything, still more 
useless. It was seldom that the public 
heard of anything they did. They ab- 
solutely did nothing ; and unless the Go- 
vernment were scared in regard to the 
prospect of an invasion by Russia, he 
did not know what in the wide world, in 
a peaceful country like Ireland, they 
could want with expending £6,000 in 
building extra Coastguard stations. He 
could perfectly understand the necessity 
of keeping up an Army, and even of 
housing the police in good dwellings, 
because if they did not do so the men 
composing those Forces would throw 
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them overboard; but he could not 
understand why they wanted to spend 
£6,000 more this year upon Coastguard 
stations when there was nothing more 
to be done by the Coastguard than to 
burn blue lights when an Evolutionary 
Squadron went over to Bantry Bay to 
overawe the peasantry of Ireland, and 
show them what the power of Great 
Britain was. So faras the police were 
concerned, although they had very light 
duties to perform, it was natural enough 
that the Government should desire to 
put them in good houses, because if that 
were not done the Constabulary would 
not consent to do their work, and in that 
ease the Government would find it very 
difficult to get other men to perform the 
very unpleasant duties which the Con- 
stabulary were required to perform in 
Ireland. Therefore, there might be 
some sense in housing them in good 
buildings ; but there could be no sense 
whatever in spending £6,000 on the Coast- 
guard in Ireland, while the people were 
starving and Irish industries were going 
more and more to ruin, and when, from 
the want of the judicious expenditure of 
£6,000 here and there, the people were 
emigrating in thousands. There were 
many public works in Ireland upon 
which the public money might be ex- 
pended with advantage. It was as much 
as the Irish Members could do to squeeze 
a few thousand pounds from Parliament 
for building piers for the fishermen or 
anything of that sort. It had been found 
very difficult indeed to get advances of 
that nature in the county of Wexford. 
He knew that in that county applications 
had been made over and over again for 
the erection of piers for the benefit of the 
people, which would only cost a few 
thousand pounds; but it was found im- 
possible to obtain the money. Never- 
theless, for no object in the world, they 
were lavishly expending £6,000 in the 
establishment of Coastguard stations 
which were absolutely not wanted. 
There could be nothing more irritating 
to a starving and industrious people 
than to see the way in which the public 
money was squandered on a force of 
men, who did nothing all day long, from 
the time they got up in the morning 
until they went to bed at night, but look 
at the surrounding sea, and shoot sea- 
gulls. No more disreputable item than 
the sum of £6,000 it was now proposed 
to spend upon the Coastguard stations 
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had ever appeared in the Votes, unless 
it were the item of £250 for the estab- 
lishment of a depét in connection with 
Crown witnesses. If it was recognized 
as a necessity in Ireland to make pro- 
vision for the Constabulary and Coast- 
guard, why on earth should it be neces- 
sary to provide a depot for Crown wit- 
nesses, and to supply them with fuel and 
water, rent, insurance, furniture, and so 
on? The Crown witnesses in Ireland 
were notoriously the greatest black- 
guards and ruffians the world had ever 
produced. In point of fact, it was a 
mutual co-operative business—the Go- 
vernment had to keep up the police, and 
the police kept up the Crown witnesses, 
and so the whole of this infamous system 
in Ireland was converted into a public 
institution. He should certainly vote 
against these monstrous items in the 
Estimates of £12,400 for police barracks, 
£6,000 for Coastguard stations, and 
£245 for a depot for Crown witnesses, 
especially when he remembered that 
they were allowing all kinds of worthy 
objects in Ireland to go to the wall for 
the want of a judicious expenditure of a 
little money. He trusted that his hon. 
Friends, if they did not get some sort of 
satisfactory explanation from the Go- 
vernment, would divide against these 
Votes. He was afraid that these Esti- 
mates were never regarded in a suffi- 
ciently serious light. The Government 
came down to propose them for the 
acceptance of the Committee, and two 
or three Gentlemen who had nothing 
else to do came into the House to loll 
about the Benches, and hear the Esti- 
mates discussed. The Votes were then 
passed in the coolest and calmest manner, 
and if it were not for a few of the Irish 
Members they would be passed without 
comment, no matter how absurd, or for 
what useless object they were proposed. 
If the hon. Gentleman now in charge of 
the Financial Department of the Trea- 
sury and right hon. Gentlemen who held 
an official connection in that House with 
Ireland were desirous of strengthening 
their position, and of claiming a fair and 
impartial hearing in Ireland, it would 
be well if they commenced their career 
now by explaining to the Committee 
what in the name of goodness was meant 
by spending these extravagant sums 
upon useless purposes in Ireland, while, 
at the same time, the Irish fishermen 
were left to pursue their dangerous 
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avocations without harbours to run to or 
any means of protection. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA would sug- 
gest to the Government that, instead of 
erecting new police buildings, means 
should be taken to discover and rent 
suitable buildings already in existence. 
He had in his mind two or three cases in 
which new buildings had been erected 
that were wholly unnecessary, and re- 
presentations had been made to him by 
the proprietors of house property that 
they had houses quite fitted for the pur- 
poses for which police barracks were 
required, which would have been avail- 
able at one-fourth of the expenditure. 
He thought the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury should make it 4 
rule to ascertain before submitting such 
Votes whether other accommodation 
might not be obtained, and whether 
there were not suitable premises, or 
premises which might not be made suit- 
able, in existence already. It was most 
desirable that that fact should be ascer- 
tained before a large sum of money was 
expended in the erection of new build- 


ings. 

Mn. W. J. CORBET wished to call 
the attention of the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, for a moment, to another question— 
namely, an item of £966 in connection 
with the Dundrum Oriminal Lunatic 
Asylum. One of the items in the Vote 
was £446 for raising the boundary wall. 
He understood that the raising of this 
boundary wall was rendered necessary 
by the fact that there had been numerous 
attempts to escape from the asylum. A 
most extraordinary course of proceeding 
had been adopted in placing a body of 
12 policemen, with a sergeant, in the 
hospital of this criminal lunatic asylum 
to guard against escapes, and distri- 
buting the hospital patients throughout 
the wards, a most objectionable arrange- 
ment, and one for which no precedent 
could be found. Formerly, when the 

unds were only partially inclosed, 
and the attendants fewer in proportion 
to the number of patients, there was no 
necessity for extra precautions, and an 
escape rarely occurred. He knew that 
the hon. Baronet could not by any pos- 
sibility have a personal knowledge ot the 
matter owing to the brief time he had 
been in Office ; and, therefore, he did not 
propose to do more than ask the hon. 
Baronet to inquire into it. There 
was a Commission appointed some 
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time ago. Great complaint had been 
made in regard to the management of 
the asylum, and three of the officials 
connected with the Government were 
sent down to inquire into the com- 
plaints. When, however, he (Mr. Cor- 
bet) asked the then Chief Secretary, 
or his Predecessor—he did not at the 
moment remember which—to place the 
Report of that Commission upon the 
Table the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clined to do so, on the ground that it 
was, in a certain sense, a private docu- 
ment. How the Report of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into such matters as 
grave charges preferred against the 
officials of a criminal lunatic asylum 
could be regarded as a private Report 
he failed to understand. He would only 
now ask the hon. Baronet to look into 
the matter, and see whether he could 
not lay the Report of the Commission 
upon the Table. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that in connec- 
tion with the subject which had just been 
raised by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wicklow (Mr. Corbet)—namely, the 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, he 
wished to point out that while in 1863 
there were 130 patients there and only 
one death, or about }? per cent, in 1883 
there were 172 patients and 16 deaths, 
or nearly 24 per cent. This change had 
taken place during the tenure of office 
of the present Governor, or whatever 
his title might be. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: He is the resi- 
dent physician and Governor. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he proposed to 
deal with that officer in a few moments. 
Taking the same two periods, for the 
purpose of a comparison, he found in 
1863 the cost was £3,679, whereas in 
1883 the amount was very nearly double, 
although the number of patients had 
not largely increased, having reached 
£6,623. Previous to the appointment 
of the new Governor any attempt to 
escape from the prison had been almost 
unknown ; but now these attempts had 
become so frequent that the authorities 
had been obliged to place police con- 
stables within the asylum, and the pa- 
tients in the asylum had been huddled 
together in order that the police might 
have proper accommodation. He did 
not object to that, because, of course, if 
they placed policemen there they must 
provide them with adequate accommo- 
dation; but he did object to the great 
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increase in the cost of the establishment. 
They were now building up a big brick 
wall around the asylum; and he was 
afraid that there could be nothing more 
calculated to injure the patients and de- 
prive them of all hope of cure than to 
surround them with a high and gloomy 
stone wall. In fact, the asylum would 
be made worse than a prison, and the 
effect, mentally, upon the patients 
would be exceedingly grave and serious. 
Wherever it could be done, it was de- 
sirable to provide lunatic patients with 
cheerful garden scenery, plenty of light 
and colour, and everything that was at- 
tractive; but here, owing to the mis- 
management of the asylum, they were 
now compelled to build up a wall, and 
treat the persons, not as persons suffer- 
ing mental disease, but really as if they 
were all of them prisoners in an ordi- 
nary prison. The number of cures that 
were effected in the first period to which 
he had alluded was large, and very 
large in comparison with the number 
of cures that were effected now. The 
inquiry of the Commission to which his 
hon. Friend alluded was made in conse- 
quence of strong complaints from various 
quarters, both inside and outside this 
criminal lunatic asylum. Among other 
things disclosed in the Report was the 
fact that the resident physician and Go- 
vernor received, in addition to his pay, 
a considerable number of perquisites ; 
and yet he was in the habit of skimming 
the milk supplied to the patients in 
order to supply it to his own children. 
He could quite understand why the Re- 
port referred to by the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. Corbet) had never been 
produced. The reason was that it was 
so highly condemnatory in its character 
that it justified all the complaints which 
had been made, and showed how lax 
the supervision had been which was 
exercised over this asylum. A certain 
quantity of milk was supplied by the 
contractor both to the Governor and his 
children, and also to the patients in the 
asylum, under a medical order. So 
serious had been the practices resorted 
to on the part of the Governor and resi- 
dent physician, that this question of 
skimming the milk of the unfortunate 
patients and taking the cream away 
from them had rendered it necessary for 
the authorities to pass a Rule, which 
would almost seem incredible—namely, 
that none of the milk intended for the 
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use of the patients should be skimmed, 
and that the officers of the institution 
should only receive the allowance fixed 
for them on the 5th of May. What 
would be said in this country if such a 
Rule were found necessary in an im- 
portant public institution? Neverthe- 
less, it would appear that in the Dun- 
drum Asylum the Governor and resident 
physician had acted towards the unfor- 
tunate people placed under his charge 
in such a way that a special Rule of this 
kind had to be passed. He had been 
quoting from official documents, which 
any hon. Member could see for himself ; 
and the Rule he had referred to was 
Rule No. 8, which would be found in 
the Appendix to the 37th Report to the 
Visitors of the Criminal and Private 
Lunatic Asylums of Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN wished to point 
out to the hon. Member that in discuss- 
ing the Vote it would not be in Order to 
go into all these details. It was certainly 
not desirable, when the only question was 
the erection of a boundary wall, to enter 
into such elaborate questions. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he was probably 
trespassing upon another Vote which 
would have to be taken presently. He 
had done so because he thought that as 
the erection of the wall for this asylum 
came under the present Vote it was de- 
sirable to include the whole matter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would not be deprived of the 
opportunity of discussing the details 
into which he was desirous of entering. 
The only question now before the Com- 
mittee was whether a sum of £446 was 
a proper sum to be voted for the purpose 
of erecting a boundary wall. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he would not 
trespass any further upon the time of the 
House in regard to this question; but 
he would proceed to call the attention of 
the Chief Secretary to page 59 of the 
Vote, where he would find one item con- 
nected with the expenses of Dublin 
Castle and the Viceregal Lodge in the 
Phoenix Park. If he would look at the 
second column for maintenance and re- 
pairs, he would find that a very large 
sum was paid for regular maintenance 
and repairs. That appeared in the first 
column; but when they came to the 
second column it would be found that 
there was a charge for incidental re- 
pairs—when slates come off, or it was 
necessary to make an alteration in the 
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brick-work and so forth ; and in oneitem 
there was a sum of £1,080 for labourers’ 
pay. Of course, the labourers’ pay did 
not include bricks and other materials; 
and, turning to the item of cost in that 
respect, he found that the amount asked 
for materials was only £39, so that in 
order to use £39 worth of bricks and 
mortar, and wood, and so forth, it was 
necessary to expend £1,080 in labourers’ 
pay. Then, again, for bricks and ma- 
sonry, there was an item of £30 in con- 
nection with the Viceregal Lodge and 
Gardens, while the labourers’ pay came 
to £1,200. He asked for an explanation 
of these items. He presumed that the 
work was carried out under the super- 
vision of the officers of Public Works in 
Ireland; and it would appear, taking 
all the items together, that although 
only £100 worth of materials had been 
used the sum of £3,075 had been paid 
for labour. He would ask any hon. 
Member of that House, who knew what 
work was in connection with buildings, 
whether, on the face of it, this was nota 
palpable fraud? £3,075 spentin using 
up £100 worth of materials! He de- 
sired to point out how grossly these 
figures were exaggerated in the Esti- 
mates. The total amount for the main- 
tenance and repairs of these two offi- 
cial residences in Dublin amounted to 
£15,000. If hon. Members would take 
the trouble to look at the amount ex- 
pended in the repairs of the Royal 
Palaces in this country, which, of course, 
were very much larger than Dublin 
Castle, or the Viceregal Lodge, it would 
be at once admitted that he was fully 
entitled to ask for an explanation from 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. P. J. POWER would ask the hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Estimates if 
he could inform the Committee in what 
Office the Government insurances were 
effected ? The Irish people thought they 
had reason to complain, in many respects, 
of the Government expenditure. It was 
expended with the least advantage to 
the ratepayers of Dublin and the people 
of Ireland generally that was possible. 
There were two or three Insurance 
Offices in Dublin of acknowledged sol- 
vency; and in this matter, as in other 
respects, the ratepayers of Ireland ought 
to have some advantage out of the Go- 
vernment expenditure. He trusted that 
the hon. Baronet who had just acceded 
to Office would in this particular, as in 
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others, turn over a new leaf; and he 
(Mr. P. J. Power) would be obliged if 
the hon. Gentleman would give the in- 
formation now asked for. 

Mr. BIGGAR was anxious to say one 
or two words, and in doing so he wished 
to guard himself against being supposed 
to make any attack upon the present 
Government for bringing in these Esti- 
mates. He knew very well that they 
were not responsible for preparing them; 
but at least they would be justified in 
not expending all the money asked for 
if they held it to be required for objec- 
tionable objects. A very important point 
had been raised by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton)—namely, 
the immoral system of getting money 
voted for one purpose and devoting it to 
another. That was a practice which, in 
his opinion, was altogether indefensible, 
and he hoped that it would receive no 
countenance from the present Govern- 
ment. The Committee would be justified 
in not sanctioning a particular Vote; 
but when money was voted they had a 
right to expect that it would be spent 
for the purposes for which it was asked, 
and not devoted to objects that were en- 
tirely different. He hoped the new Go- 
vernment would turn over a new leaf, 
and refuse to allow the public money to 
be expended upon purposes which had 
never been sanctioned by Parliament. 
The Irish Members represented the views 
of the Irish people, and he wished to 
impress upon the Government the desira- 
bility of allowing themselves to be in- 
fluenced, as far as possible, in Irish 
matters by the Irish Representatives. 
The hon. Member for Queen’s Connty 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) had drawn attention 
to the amount of money which was ex- 
pended upon canals in Ireland. He 
knew something about that question, and 
he was prepared to say that, in regard 
to the Ulster Canal, the money ex- 
pended had been absolutely thrown 
away. Before railway communication 
was developed in England, large sums 
of money were expended by this country 
in inland navigation ; but since the es- 
tablishment of railway communication 
this expenditure had been an entire 
failure, because it cost more to keep the 
canals in repair than the profit derived 
from the traffic upon them. He ques- 
tioned very much whether the total 
amount of money derived from the 
freight for the carriage of goods upon 
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the canals would pay the expense of 
keeping the canals themselves in order. 
That, however, was only a secondary 
and minor portion of the mischief which 
these canals did in Ireland. The prin- 
cipal mischief was in the drainage of the 
country and the injury inflicted upon 
farming operations by the floods which 
took place from the overflowing of the 
summer levels. They were maintained 
at an artificial level, and when the arti- 
ficial obstructions were removed the 
water would flow in its natural course, 
and agricultural operations would be 
carried on without the injurious results 
which now followed from the flooding 
of the low-lying lands. Much mischief 
was done by keeping up Lough Neagh 
at a summer level, because, when the 
wet weather came, the water invariably 
overflowed the valleys. The same in- 
jury was inflicted by the artificial ob- 
structions on the Shannon, the Bann, 
the Barrow, and many other Irish rivers ; 
and if they were removed he believed 
the result would be highly beneficial to 
the farmers who lived on the banks of 
these rivers, and in addition a con- 
siderable amount of public money would 
be saved. There would be two decided 
advantages—first, the saving to the Im- 
perial Exchequer ; and, next, the benefit 
derived by the farmers who lived on the 
banks of the rivers and loughs. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET intimated that 
he intended to call attention to the con- 
dition of Arklow Harbour either upon 
this Vote or the Vote for Public Works. 
If the hon. Baronet wished him to post- 
pone his remarks until the next Vote he 
would be glad to do so. 

Tue SECRETARY vo tre TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Howwanp) said, he 
was afraid it would be somewhat dif- 
ficult for him to answer all the dif- 
ferent questions which had been put to 
him ; but if he omitted any one of them 
he hoped hon. Members would ask 
it again. He felt bound to admit the 
justice of one observation which had 
fallen from hon. Members opposite, that 
he was not responsible for these Esti- 
mates, and had not had sufficient time 
to make himself acquainted with all 
their details. He also felt bound to ex- 
press his regret that neither the late 
Chief Secretary nor the late Secretary 
to the Treasury was present to defend 
the Estimates, or to explain what, no 
doubt, they would have been able to ex- 
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pe. Generally speaking, there had 
n complaint as to the increase of the 
Vote. He would point out, without re- 
ferring specially to the complaints which 
had been made of the expenditure on 
Constabulary buildings, that the increase 
was more than accounted for by the in- 
crease upon education, which amounted 
to £13,000; uponsanitary improvements, 
£4,000 ; and the improvement of Kings- 
town Harbour, £2,900, making alto- 
gether £19,900. One hon. Member 
complained that no more than £1,000 
was proposed to be spent on residences 
for the National School teachers; but, 
although that was true, yet upon the 
schools and for educational purposes the 
sum of £13,000 had been altogether ex- 
pended. With regard to the Coastguard, 
although the Treasury were primarily 
responsible for the Vote for the Coast- 
guard, the Admiralty, whose opinion in 
a case like that they were bound to fol- 
low, were of opinion that for some years 
a considerable expenditure would be re- 
quired. It was said that while a large 
sum of money was proposed to be ex- 
pended upon Coastguard stations, no- 
thing was asked for such useful works 
as the construction of fishery harbours 
and piers. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
had not stated that no money was asked 
for. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY said, he was speaking generally, 
and not alluding specially to the hon. 
Member. He wassorry that he was un- 
able to distinguish between the Members 
who had put the different questions which 
had been addressed to him. Certainly one 
remark which had been made was that 
only £1,000 was to be spent on educa- 
tion; whereas he had shown that the 
sum asked for that purpose was £13,000, 
and not £1,000. Another observation 
made by some hon. Member was that, 
while large sums of money were to be 
expended on the Constabulary and 
Coastguard, nothing was spent upon 
useful works in the shape of piers and 
harbours. He did not think the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan), who had done such good work 
on the Fishery Piers and Harbours Com- 
mission, would endorse that statement, 
that no money had been advanced for any 
useful purpose. As to the Constabulary 
buildings, he was afraid he could add 
nothing to what he had already said. 
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It was true, he believed, that the num- 
ber of extra police was being dimi- 
nished; but these buildings were re- 
quired for the regular body of Consta- 
bulary. In former years it was said 
that the Estimates submitted and passed 
in connection with providing Consta- 
bulary buildings had not been expended 
upon those objects, but had been de- 
voted to others. That brought him to 
the very important point which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) and other Members, as to 
the employment, on works not voted for 
by Parliament, of savings effected on 
works which had been voted. He could 
only say that he entertained a very strong 
opinion upon the impropriety of that 
proceeding, and he had always fought 
strongly against it. He was quite con- 
vinced that, except in cases of very great 
emergency, or on very special occasions 
which might arise from time to time, 
there could be no necessity, in a Service 
like the Civil Service of this country, for 
employing money voted for one pur- 
pose upon another. Of course, he must 
point out that in cases of this kind it 
was not the Department alone that 
was responsible, because the sanction 
of the Treasury had to be obtained ; and 
it was necessary, therefore, that the 
matter should be submitted to them. So 
far as the estimated expenditure upon 
Constabulary buildings in the different 
localities was concerned, as he had said 
before, the items appeared in the Esti- 
mates in round numbers; but he would 
undertake to say that, as far as possible, 
the actual expenditure should be care- 
fully watched. He imagined that it was 
of advantage to have these buildings 
erected rather than to continue in rented 
buildings. One hon. Member was of 
opinion that it would be better to rent 
them ; but he (Sir Henry Holland) was 
informed that no buildings suitable for 
the purpose could be obtained, and it 
was considered much better to have 
their own buildings rather than to rent 
them, as, amongst other reasons, rents 
were apt to be raised at the end of a 
lease, if it was known that it was prac- 
tically necessary for the Government to 
continue the occupation. As to the sani- 
tary improvements in Dublin Castle and 
the Viceregal Lodge, it might be true 
that there had been no neceésity for sani- 
tary improvements before; but it was 
considered that the time had now arrived 
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when something should be done in this 
direction. It was admitted that no work 
of this kind had been done for a long 
time, and therefore the present necessi 
became more apparent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) complained 
that while money was expended on Coast- 
guard stations and Constabulary build- 
ings, works of great value to the coun 
were not undertaken. He did not under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman to object to 
the expenditure on canals, but only to 
the manner in which the money was 
expended. Without assenting to the 
view of the hon. Member—for he was 
not in a position either to assent to, or 
dissent from, it with his present im- 
perfect knowledge—he was inclined to 
agree that in the last 30 years it might 
be found that a considerable amount of 
money had very likely been wasted in the 
direction which the hon. Member had 
pointed out. Of course, the Govern- 
ment were only too anxious to get rid of 
the expenditure upon the Ulster Canal, 
which had really proved to be a white’ 
elephant ; and he thought he had heard 
a suggestion that the hon. Member him- 
self was prepared to take that under- 
taking out of their hands; but it would 
appear that the negotiations had fallen 
through. So far as the Ulster Bill was 
concerned, the Government had hoped 
to get it through before this. He thought 
there was a great deal in what the hon. 
Member had said about taking care that 
the levels of the water were not inter- 
fered with, not only in this particular 
case, but in other instances where it 
would be necessary to deal with canals. 
The whole subject would have to be 
carefully considered. As regarded the 
Dundrum Asylum, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. W. J. Corbet) 
would allow the discussion upon the sub- 
ject to be postponed until they reached 
the special Vote upon this asylum. He 
was afraid he could give the hon. Gentle- 
man no information as to the raising of 
the boundary wall ; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber would communicate with him he 
would cause an inquiry to bemade. He 
thought he had now gone generally 
through the questions which had been 
put to him. Of course, he was not pre- 
pared to say whether the Irish Consta- 
bulary was too large or not; but it was 
not a question which could arise upon 
the present Vote. All he had to con- 
tend for on the present Vote was that 
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the buildings proposed were not in ex- 
eess of the number of the Force. 

Tue CHAIRMAN wished to point 
out to the Committee that the discussion 
of some of the questions which had been 
raised was somewhat irregular upon the 
present Vote. No Member would be 
deprived of an opportunity of discussing 
any question ; but they would be raised 
more regularly on succeeding Votes. A 
question had been put to the hon. Baronet 
about harbours; and if that question 
was to be discussed it must be discussed 
now. It would not be competent for 
hon. Members to discuss it on any other 
Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury had 
omitted to reply to the question which 
had been put to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. P. J. Power) in 
regard to the insurance of Government 
buildings. The hon. Member had sug- 
gested that the insurances in future 
should be effected in the two Irish 
Offices—the National or the Patriotic. 
He hoped the hon. Baronet would reply 
to that question. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY said, he was not at present in the 
possession of information which would 
enable him to answer the question. 

Mr. MOLLOY, upon the point of 
Order, wished to know whether the 
Board of Works were not responsible 
for the matters which had been brought 
before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Com- 
mittee could only discuss the items 
which appeared in this Vote which was 
for Public Buildings. The Vote for 
Harbours came under this Estimate. 

Mr. GRAY presumed that, as a point 
of Order, any question in connection 
with Arklow Harbour or prison mis- 
management would come under this 
Vote, and it would be competent for 
hon. Members to discuss it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the proper 
time to discuss all these questions was 
when the Vote to which they related 
was reached. 

Coronet NOLAN, upon the point of 
Order, wished to know if it would be 
regular to discuss the proceedings of 
the Board of Works upon a proposal to 
reduce the salary of the engineer of that 
Board? If so, he would be prepared to 
move a reduction of the salary on that 


ground. 
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Toe CHAIRMAN said, that was a 
hypothetical question which he would 
be prepared to answer when it arose. 
In the meantime, he would say that, 
according to his view, it would not be 
competent to discuss the proceedings of 
the Board of Works generally on this 
Vote. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he proposed, in 
Class II., upon the Vote for Public 
Works, to call attention to the Drainage 
and Improvement Acts relating to Lre- 
land. He should be glad to know if that 
was the proper opportunity, or whether 
it ought to be brought on now? Per- 
sonally, he did not care what Vote he 
raised the discussion upon, so long as 
he was not ruled out of Order. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, there was 
no item for drainage under the present 
Vote; and, therefore, of course it would 
be irregular to raise the discussion now. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, he be- 
lieved he would be in Order in calling 
attention to the condition of Arklow 
Harbour under this Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, the neces- 
sity of calling attention to the subject 
arose from the fact that the Arklow 
breakwater, for which £5,000 on ac- 
count was asked, had almost crumbled 
away. He would state as briefly as he 
could what the circumstances connected 
with this matter were. There never 
had been anything like adequate har- 
bour accommodation at Arklow, al- 
though there was a large population 
there who mainly depended upon the 
fishing industry. Until quite lately 
the Government had never done any- 
thing to encourage the place; and the 
local lords of the soil had been too care- 
ful of their own interests, and the in- 
terests of their own immediate sympa- 
thizers, to do anything whatever to pro- . 
mote the welfare of the poor fishermen. 
But the Mining Company of Ireland—a 
Company which for a Jong time had 
carried on extensive works at Arklow— 
had expended a good deal of money in 
improving the place, and especially the 
quay at the mouth of the river. Owing 
to the depression of the times, they had 
been unable to keep the works in repair, 
or to extend the harbour accommodation 
in the way that was desired. Accord- 
ingly, the present Government, in 1876, 
entered into negotiation with the Mining 
Company, and the Company agreed to 
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give up all their rights and interests 
without compensation on the under- 
standing that a good harbour was con- 
structed. Thereupon a Bill wasintroduced 
into the House of Commons by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War and the right hon. Gentleman now 
the Leaderof the House of Commons, who 
was then Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The Mining Company, thinking that 
they were making a soft bargain, de- 
clined to carry out the arrangement, and 
the Bill was withdrawn. So matters 
remained until 1881, when further ne- 
gotiations were entered into with the 
Mining Company, principally through 
the exertions of Father Dunphy, the re- 
spected parish priest of Arklow. The 
Mining Company agreed to take the 
sum of £5,000, reserving to themselves 
certain rights and privileges for the pur- 
pose of their own trade, and a Bill was 
introduced into the House, of which the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) had charge. That Bill pro- 
vided that the sum of £15,000 should 
be given as a free grant by the Treasury 
towards the work, and a loan of £20,000 
in addition, the loan being guaranteed 
by the barony of Arklow, and the baro- 
nies adjacent which were interested in 
the works. He was bound to say that 
the Treasury had acted in a fair spirit 
in this matter, and he wished to express 
his acknowledgments to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds for the trouble he took in 
passing the Bill in question through the 
House in the face of some obstruction 
from the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) and others. The Bill be- 
came an Act, and everything was as it 
should be. But when the Board of 
Works came to formulate their plans, 
and when the plans came under the no- 
tice of the seafaring and fishing popu- 
lation of Arklow, they to a man con- 
demned them in toto. They pointed out 
the breakwater was being put in the 
wrong direction; they took the matter 
up very earnestly, and sent a deputation 
to the Board of Works, who pointed out 
the defects in the plans. But the Board 
of Works would not listen to them. 
They then made a direct representation 
to the Lords of the Treasury, submitting 
to them the objections which they had 
laid before the Board of Works; but 
the Lords of the Treasury, of course, 
stood by the Board of Works, and the 
latter proceeded upon these defective de- 
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signs. The plan was also carried out 
on the block system, although the Board 
of Works had before them the example 
of what had been done at Wicklow, 
where works of considerable magnitude 
had been completed on the plans and 
under the supervision of the able local 
engineer, Mr. C. Strype, who was also 
director of the important and flourish- 
ing chemical works in the town of 
Wicklow. The works having been 
carried out on these defective designs, 
and on this wrong method, a storm 
came on on the 15th of February last. 
It was not a very severe one; but 
when it came the breakwater went. 
About a week afterwards, he believed 
on the 21st of February, another storm 
followed. The effect of the latter was 
to sweep away the sand completely from 
under the breakwater, and the structure 
cracked throughout almost its entire 
length, the whole becoming practically 
a heap of ruins. He had drawn at- 
tention to the matter in that House at 
the time; but the late Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Hibbert), whose personal 
courtesy he could not too strongly ex- 
press himself about, said, in reply to 
his question, that a recent severe storm 
had caused some subsidence of the con- 
crete blocks, which was not, however, 
a serious matter, and had been re- 
medied at a trifling cost. How such an 
answer could be given through the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury by the Board of 
Works he could not for one moment 
conceive. He should presently refer to 
the Report of the Engineer of the Board 
of Works, which, after a great deal of 
difficulty and pressurein that House, they 
had succeeded in getting laid onthe Table 
as a Parliamentary Paper. At this time 
the sum of £17,000 had been expended 
upon the works, the full amount of the 
contract being £27,000. Adding to that 
£27,000 the £5,000 which had already 
gone to the Mining Company, there was 
a balance left of £3,000 available for 
other purposes. He had asked the late 
Secretary to the Treasury how the 
damage was to be repaired, and he re- 
plied that £3,000 would be enough for 
the purpose. But the Engineer of the 
Board of Works had stated in his Re- 
port that a sum of £1,500 in addition 
would be required—that was to say 
£4,500—to make good the blunders of 
the Board of Works. He (Mr. Corbet) 
objected to the payment of a single Is. 
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in excess of the contract. He thought 
it would be a monstrous thing to call 
upon the cesspayers of the baronies to 
make good the outlay that was caused 
by the defective plans of construction 
being carried out, especially the defec- 
tive plan against which they themselves 
had so strongly protested. He held in 
his hand a copy of the protest which 
they made; the document was with the 
Lords of the Treasury, and it showed 
how accurately the people of the dis- 
trict had forecast what would occur. It 
was stated in the protest that the direc- 
tion of the pier was a direct inducement 
to the shifting sand to follow it out to 
its extremity, and then to silt up at 
the mouth of the harbour. Now, that 
was exactly what had occurred; and 
owing to the wrong direction of the pier 
a current was induced which swept the 
sand completely away from under its 
foundations, and caused it to collapse in 
the way he had described. He had be- 
fore him the Report of the engineer of 
the Board of Works. Bearing in mind 
that the damage was at first stated to 
be trifling, and that it could be re- 
medied at a very small cost, he said that 
such a reply could not have been put 
into the mouth of the Secretary to the 
Treasury without knowledge. The en- 
gineer reported to the effect that over 
a considerable length the face blocks had 
moved out from 2 to 20 inches; that 
the sand had been scoured away from 
the face of the pier, and that orders 
had been given to have heavy blocks 
laid down along its base. He (Mr. 
Corbet) had visited the harbour, and 
rowed round it in a boat; and he 
found that, instead of the heavy blocks 
referred to, a lot of rubbish—the en- 
gineer called it ‘‘rubble ’—had been 
pitched into the Channel along the 
sea face of the pier. The Report 
went on to say that for 130 feet the 
breakwater had been more or less 
damaged, that the foundations had been 
scoured out from underneath, and a 
trench formed 40 or 50 feet wide, and 
of an average depth of six feet under 
the previous level of the bed of the sea. 
It would be seen by this that the en- 
gineer distinctly showed by his Report 
that the forecast of the people of Arklow, 
whose objections and protests he was 
too high and mighty an individual to 
pay attention to when they were made, 
was perfectly accurate. He should not 
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detain the Committee longer than to 
say that he expected an assurance from 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury that a good, substantial, and 
permanent harbour should beconstructed 
at Arklow for the amount of the con- 
tract which was entered into in Novem- 
ber, 1882, and which contract was to 
have been completed by the Ist of June 
last. He understood that not over half 
the work had been done; and he thought 
it right, speaking for the baronies which 
had to repay the loan, that they at least 
should not have to pay for the blunders 
and mistakes which the Board of Works 
made in the teeth of their representa- 
tions. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he was 
anxious to put forward two or three 
arguments in support of the claim made 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. Corbet). He was anxious 
to do so for two reasons—because he 
represented a number of people con- 
cerned in this matter, and beeause he 
was intimately acquainted with the 
locality and its wants. Another reason 
why he was desirous of supporting his 
hon. Friend was that, quite apart from 
the case itself, it was another instance 
of the fearful mismanagement of these 
matters by the Board of Works. It 
was, of course, only competent to him, 
then, to refer to this particular instance; 
but, when an opportunity occurred, he 
should certainly avail himself of that 
opportunity for discussing the mis- 
management of this Department in other 
parts of Ireland, more especially on the 
coast of Dundalk, where, according to 
the Surveyor’s Report, their conduct had 
been of the most disreputable character. 
Here was a Vote granted by Parliament 
to carry out very necessary harbour 
works, and on account of which a large 
sum of money had been raised on loan 
upon the security of the people of the 
neighbourhood ; they had had a Govern- 
ment official making certain plans, and 
the Government insisting upon those 
plans being carried out in the face of 
the representations of people living in 
the locality, which were that the plans 
were altogether wrong. The Govern- 
ment plans had been carefully consi- 
dered by a seafaring people, who had 
pointed out the defects in those plans, 
and the very predictions they made in 
this instance had been verified by the 
event. The faults which they pointed 
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out had been proved to be faults, and 
the first storm that came had absolutely 
destroyed the pier. The Board of Works 
now proposed to violate the undertaking 
given to these unfortunate people of the 
locality by asking them to guarantee a 
further sum of money. They proposed 
to do that because, as the hon. Baronet 
would remember, a contract had been 
entered into, under the terms of which 
the contractors were bound to build a 
sound and useful harbour for £27,000. 
The extra sum, therefore, ought not to 
fall upon the people. That sum was 
only necessitated by the failure of the 
plans of the Government. Under the 
circumstances, he said that the people 
should not have to pay for the failure 
of the plans of the Board of Works; 
and he thought this argument of his 
hon. Friend was strengthened by the 
fact that the plans were objected to by 
the people themselves. He supported 
his hon. Friend in protesting against 
their having to pay another 6d. for this 
purpose. He hoped that the hon. Baro- 
net would say that the people should 
not be called on to make any further 
advance in this matter, and that for this 
large sum of money obtained by loan on 
their security a safe harbour would be 
constructed in the locality, where there 
‘was great need of it, and where the 
wee derived their entire subsistence 
rom the labour of fishing. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in cases of this 
kind, he believed that one of the first 
things to be done was to endeavour to 
find out whether there was any parti- 
cular opinion in the locality with re- 
gard to the work to be carried out. He 
remembered a case in his own district 
where an engineer drew £8,000 on 
account of Water Works which were 
supposed to supply the town with the 
water of a particular stream ; the stream 
was in connection with some mills which 
had not been working for many years, 
and as soon as the Water Works com- 
menced their operations the bottom of 
the stream was left for weeks without 
water. There seemed to him to be a 
parallel between these cases. The en- 
gineer had gone to the harbour, but did 
not take the trouble to inquire what had 
been the condition of things there for a 
number of years, and, in point of fact, 
made a complete mess of the whole 
business. The engineer never ascer- 
tained whether the bottom of the har- 
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bour was secure as a foundation—he 
built, so to speak, his house upon sand, 
and that they were told on very old 
authority was a very injudicious thing 
todo. That was the whole explanation 
of the matter. The engineer, instead of 
using granite, which could be had in the 
neighbourhood, on the outside of the 
breakwater as a protection, he simply 
put down a lot of rubbish from a local 
quarry, and the result was that it was 
all washed away in a short time. He 
thought the hon. Member for Wicklow 
(Mr. Corbet) had made out an extremely 
strong case. Seeing that the Govern- 
ment asked for a guarantee, and that 
the work was done entirely under the 
control of their own engineer and the 
Department which was in possession of 
the protest of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, he thought it a hard thing 
that they should be asked to pay any 
more money. His opinion was that the 
system under which these works were 
generally carried out was a defective 
one. He suggested that these opera- 
tions should be carried out by the engi- 
neers in the locality subject to the control 
of the Board of Works. But the Board 
of Works had simply a consulting engi- 
neer, whereas they ought to have one 
responsible for the work to be done— 
that was to say, they should not ad- 
vance any money until they were satis- 
fied that the work had been done pro- 
perly. 

Tue SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, he 
did not think it would be necessary 
for him to go into the details of this 
matter after what had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
Corbet). The question had been, as 
was well known, brought before the 
Treasury. There was a difference of 
opinion between the Local Authorities 
and the Board of Public Works, Ire- 
land. It was very right that the ques- 
tion should be thoroughly examined, 
and the Treasury had agreed that an 
examination of the works should be 
made and a Report sent in by Mr. 
Stevenson on the difference of opinion 
which existed with regard to the state 
of the works between the Local Au- 
thorities and the engineer of the 
Board, and as to what ought to be done. 
Until that examination was made and 
the Report presented, it would not be 
possible for him to give any assurance 
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would do in this matter. Much would 
depend on the nature of the Report— 
whether it was favourable to the view 
taken by the Local Authorities, or whe- 
ther it was favourable to the view taken 
by the Commissioners. He believed 
that a great part, at any rate, of the de- 
tails given by the hon. Member were 
correct ; but whether the storm might 
have destroyed the pier altogether, if it 
had been improperly made, or whether 
the damage was increased by the de- 
fective character of the pier, were ques- 
tions to be considered. He would only 
make this remark on the subject—that 
if the Board of Public Works was re- 
sponsible for the details of the con- 
struction of the pier, it must be remem- 
bered that they were not responsible 
for the site; that responsibility rested 
with the Local Authorities. He did not 
know whether the site was or was not 
considered by the Board of Works in 
this case. [Mr. Parneti: They were 
responsible for the direction.] How- 
ever, the matter would, as he had 
already said, be fully considered. 

GeneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was disappointed to hear such 
bad accounts of the harbour works; 
but he hoped that when the Report 
was published it would be found that 
the state of the harbour works was more 
satisfactory than was supposed. Per- 
sonally, he had great confidence in the 
President of the Beard of Works in 
Ireland, as well as in the chief engineer. 
The chief engineer had been three or 
four times under examination by Select 
Committees, on which he (Sir George 
Balfour) had sat, and proved himself 
to be a very able officer. With regard 
to the expenditure on the Arklow Har- 
bour, he (Sir George Balfour) hoped 
there would be no mistake as to the 
responsibility for that expenditure. He 
held that whatever extra expense was 
to be incurred by reason of defects in 
the designs or mode of construction, it 
ought not to be borne by the locality. 
The Government were bound to con- 
struct the work in an efficient manner, 
without expecting anything additional 
from the ratepayers. The people did 
their duty when they gave the guarantee 
for £20,000. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that in the con- 
struction of Arklow Harbour he had 
taken a good deal of interest, as it was 
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a work with which he was practically 
acquainted, and which he had had the 
opportunity of inspecting from time to 
time. The hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) had said it was the intention of 
the Government to send Mr. Stevenson, 
a Scotch engineer of some eminence, to 
inspect the work and report upon it. 
Surely it would have been preferable 
if a gentleman who was acquainted with 
the peculiarities of the coast had been 
sent. It was well known that general 
principles with regard to harbour con- 
struction were not sufficient to apply in 
every case. When an engineer was 
about to construct a harbour it was ne- 
eessary he should go through a long 
course of study on the spot in, order that 
he might become acquainted with all 
the local peculiarities, with the nature 
of the currents, with the action of the 
tide, with the effect of the wind in 
moving about the beds of sands which 
formed such an important factor in the 
construction of harbours on such a coast 
as the East Coast of Ireland, where 
there were very large masses of fine 
sands in a constant state of movement. 
He certainly did not consider that the 
knowledge an engineer such as Mr. 
Stevenson might have acquired in the 
designing and construction of harbours 
on a particular part of the coast of Scot- 
land was necessarily such as to enable 
him to pronounce an opinion upon a case 
which presented such peculiar local diffi- 
culties as that at Arklow. It was ex- 
tremely desirable that the Government 
should associate with Mr. Stevenson an 
engineer of local knowledge. The coast 
about Arklow was exceedingly difficult 
and intricate. It was very doubtful 
whether a more difficult place to 
build a harbour than Arklow could 
have been found on any of the 
coasts of the Three Kingdoms. The 
problems— mechanical, engineering, and 
natural— connected with the construc- 
tion of a harbour at Arklow were of the 
most complex character ; and therefore 
he did not think it was possible for a 
Seotch engineer, accustomed to other 
conditions, to go to Arklow and say, off- 
hand, what was right and what was 
wrong. He feared they would only have 
a repetition of the undoubted blunder 
which had been made. It would be 
gathered from what he had already said 
that he admitted to the fullest extent the 
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difficulty of the Arklow coast; but he 
felt bound to say that in the designing 
and construction of the Arklow Harbour 
all the elementary and initial precau- 
tions which should have been observed, 
and would have been observed in any 
other case except that of a harbour con- 
structed by and under the auspices of 
the Irish Board of Works, were omitted 
by Mr. Manning. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Holland) had carefully avoided 
going into the merits of the case. Asa 
matter of fact, the case had no merits 
so far as the Board of Works was con- 
cerned—if the hon. Baronet would in- 
spect the harbour he would agree with 
him (Mr. Parnell) that, so far as 
the Board of Works was concerned in 
the construction of the Arklow Harbour, 
the case had absolutely no merits. What 
did the Board of Works do, or rather 
what did they not do? In the first place, 
they omitted to make any borings in 
order to ascertain the depth of the fine 
sand—sand which could be blown off 
the hand by a puff of breath. It was 
only by means of borings that the 
amount of excavation required in order 
to obtain a foundation upon solid ground 
could be ascertained. He was told by 
an eminent engineer, who had been very 
successful in harbour works on the East 
Coast of Ireland, that it would not have 
been necessary to remove any very 
large amount of sand; but the Board of 
Works did not make the slightest at- 
tempt to ascertain the depth of sand. 
They set to work to lay large concrete 
blocksof from five toten tons weight upon 
the sand without anything but the most 
superficial scooping. The result was 
that when the usual scooping action of 
the winter currents and storms set in— 
there were no very excessive storms— 
the sand was scooped from under the 
outside blocks, those blocks tumbled in, 
and the whole work was practically 
ruined. He feared that very little good 
could be done without the removal of 
the whole of the damaged portion of the 
pier. If the attempts which had been 
made by the Board of Works torepairthe 
damage by the deposit of outside blocks 
were persisted in it would be simply 
a case of throwing good money after 
bad ; the money of the ratepayers and 
of the Imperial Treasury would be fur- 
ther squandered because the elementary 
conditions of a good job were absent. 
Unless the damaged portion of the pier 
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away it would be impossible to make a 
work which would stand the force of the 
winter gales and storms. Then, again, 
the direction of the pier was at fault, 
and for that the Board of Works was 
also responsible. The direction of the 
pier was decided upon in opposition to 
the advice and remonstrances of the 
local ship and boat owners, who had 
studied the set of the currents and the 
action of the shifting sands on that 
coast for a great number of years. Mr. 
Manning, however, ran the harbour 
several points of the compass away from 
the direction suggested by the local 
people. Now the direction of the har- 
bour was a question which would re- 
quire consideration, and consideration 
not only by an engineer of Mr. Steven- 
son’s capabilities, inspecting the place 
in a hasty visit of three, four, five, six 
or seven days; but by men who had 
been educated as engineers in the best 
School of Engineering, and who had 
also had experience of the construction 
of harbour works in the locality. And 
after all this had been done—after they 
had decided upon the steps to be taken 
for the restoration of the damaged work, 
and after they had agreed upon the 
direction in which the harbour was to 
be made to run in future—came the fur- 
ther consideration as to the source from 
which the extra expenditure was to be 
taken. The hon. Baronet the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) had held out to them the hope 
that if Mr. Stevenson’s Report was 
against the Board of Works the Go- 
vernment would consider the matter 
with a view to preventing the cost of 
the blunder falling upon the local rate- 
payers. That of course was only just, 
as the local ratepayers had practically 
no voice in the matter except to give the 
guarantee, which they did with the 
greatest cheerfulness. The harbour 
might have been made at a cost con- 
siderably under the amount guaranteed 
by the ratepayers and granted by Par- 
liament ; but in no case would it be pos- 
sible now to make the harbour without 
trenching on the reserve fund of £4,000 
or £5,000, which was left over and above 
the Estimate, and whieh might other- 
wise have been employed in setting up 
useful works after the rough works, al- 
ways necessary in harbour construction, 
were completed. That sum would be 
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lost, and he feared it would not be 
possible to make the harbour a complete 
work without the expenditure of a con- 
siderably further sum. It was mani- 
festly impossible for the local ratepayers 
to give any larger guarantee. After 
their experience in this matter they had 
no confidence that the money would be 
properly applied, and that further mis- 
takes would not be made. It wag, there- 
fore, necessary that the Government 
should face the matter boldly, and 
pay for the mistake their Depart- 
ment had undoubtedly made. Now, 
as regarded the whole matter. Of 
course, he supposed that Mr. Steven- 
son was an engineer of considerable ex- 
perience, and was doubtless very well 
qualified to report on harbour works in 
Scotland under the peculiar local con- 
ditions belonging to the coast with which 
he might be acquainted ; but he (Mr. 
Parnell) would suggest to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) that he 
should consult an Irish engineer, alto- 
gether independent of any Government 
Department in Ireland, in addition to 
Mr. Stevenson. He would suggest, for 
instance, Mr. Strype, who was a prac- 
tical engineer as well as a theoretical 
engineer, of great distinction and ability. 
Mr. Strype designed and constructed 
the harbour works at Wicklow, which 
were on a more extensive scale than 
those at Arklow. Those works had 
been most successful. Mr. Strype 
adopted a system of concrete construc- 
tion which had never been tried before, 
but which had proved in this case to be 
practically successful. The Wicklow 
works were within eight or 10 miles of 
Arklow, though he did not think the 
conditions were similar. Indeed, he 
knew they were not. Yet Mr. Strype 
had had an opportunity of studying the 
currents and the other peculiarities of 
the East Coast of Ireland, and he had 
shown that in the case of the harbour 
at Wicklow that his study had been suc- 
cessful. It would be but an acknow- 
ledgment of public opinion if the hon. 
Baronet would add Mr. Strype’s name to 
that of Mr. Stevenson in the approach- 
ing Government inspection of Arklow 
Harbour. 

Mr. MOLLOY pointed out that Mr. 
Manning, in the Report which he 
made on his own work at Arklow, pooh- 
poohed the suggestion that any portion 
of the method which was used so suc- 
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cessfully at Wicklow should be used at 
Arklow. Mr. Manning’s words were— 

‘* It is not necessary for me to say more, than 
whatever the merits of this construction may 
be—and I donot desire to discuss them—they 
cannot be used here.”’ 

Now, Mr. Stevenson, who had been 
called upon by the Government to re- 
port on the works of Mr. Manning, was 
a gentleman who had made harbours, 
some of which had been most successful, 
and some of which had failed in the 
same way as the harbour at Arklow had 
failed. It seemed ridiculous, in the 
first instance, to go to Scotland to find 
somebody to report on the proper site 
of a harbour on the coast of Ireland ; 
and, in the second place, thatthey should 
= out a man from amongst the num- 

er of men who had occasionally, at 
least, failed in the harbours they had 
constructed. If the work at Arklow 
was carried out on the original plan of 
Mr. Manning, what guarantee was there 
that it would not be swept away in the 
course of 12 months? He agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that as they had 
in Mr. Strype a most capable man, a 
man who had most successfully con- 
structed a harbour in the neighbour- 
hood, who had a thorough knowledge of 
engineering, and who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the coast, with its cur- 
rents and difficulties and dangers, it 
would be most unwise in the Govern- 
ment not to associate him with Mr. 
Stevenson in the inspection of the Ark- 
low works. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) would 
see his way, before this discussion closed, 
to give some assurance with regard to 
the very practical and moderate pro- 
posal which had been laid before him 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). He 
(Mr. Sexton) did not know precisely 
what was the reputation of Mr. Steyen- 
son ; but he supposed he was a man of 
eminence. The Committee were not in- 
formed whether Mr. Stevenson was a 
gentleman officially connected with the 
Government. Was he? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hoxtanp) said, that 
all his information was the other way ; 
but he did not wish to pledge himself 
on the subject. 
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Mr. SEXTON remarked, that if Mr. 
Stevenson were connected with the Go- 
vernment little or no confidence would 
be reposed in him by the people; indeed, 
it would be very unwise to set him up 
as a judge of Mr. Manning’s series of 
blunders. He (Mr. Sexton) regarded 
the engineer of the Board of Works as 
the champion blunderer of all Ireland— 
there was nobody like him to be found 
in the country. There was nothing in 
the civilized world like the record of the 
Irish Board of Works with regard to 
the construction of piers and harbours. 
What his hon. Friend (Mr. Parnell) 
asked was that a local engineer of 
capacity should be associated with Mr. 
Stevenson in making the inspection of 
the Arklow works. His hon. Friend 
was well entitled, personally as well as 
publicly, to ask the Government to give 
attention to the matter. The hon. Gen- 
tleman paid a considerable sum of money 
in wages—something like £150 a-week 
—to men for preparing the stone for the 
harbour at Arklow; and so long as the 
work remained in its present condition 
the enterprize of the hon. Gentleman, 
which had given employment to a large 
number of persons, would be frustrated. 
It was to the interest of the population 
of Arklow, and of the enterprize in 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork had engaged, that 
the construction of the harbour should 
be proceeded with as speedily as possible. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) 
had been most polite and courteous in 
his statement; but unless they were 
told that Mr. Strype would be associated 
with Mr. Stevenson in the inspection they 
would have little confidence in the re- 
sult. He (Mr. Sexton) had the pleasure 
to know Mr. Strype. He was not com- 
petent to judge of Mr. Strype’s engi- 
neering capabilities, being himself un- 
instructed in that science; but he knew 
Mr. Strype was a man of high intel- 
lectual capacity, a man who was well 
acquainted with the difficulties of the 
East Coast of Ireland; and, therefore, 
if such a man were associated with Mr. 
Stevenson in this matter, the people 
could look forward with a rational hope 
to some steps being taken to remedy the 
grievous errors which had been made. 
He (Mr. Sexton) was convinced that if 
the Government were to send an intelli- 

mt apprentice round the coast of Ire- 
and to examine the monstrosities put 
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up by the Board of Works, he would 
make a Report which would astonish 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland). 
The Board of Works pursued a most 
objectionable plan with regard to de- 
signs. When a design was made they 
did not submit it to scrutiny, but endea- 
voured to keep it as sacred as possible. 
They positively refused to show the 
plans of the fishery piers to the Fishery 
Piers and Harbours Commission, lest, he 
supposed, their defects should be found 
out. Before they got very far, however, 
with the stone work, the defects dis- 
covered themselves, and became ap- 
parent to every eye. Another principle 
of the conduct of the Board was to in- 
flate the Estimates. They put down 
about twice the cost. The result was, 
apparently, to exhaust the Parliamentary 
fund, and, at the same time, to dis- 
courage local contributions. Then, when 
the money had been granted by the 
Treasury, and the Treasury, as the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) knew, 
never displayed anything but great 
inertness in making these grants— 
when the Treasury, slowly, and with 
dignity and precaution, made these 
grants available for the Public Service, 
the Board of Works delayed execution 
for months, and in some cases for years. 
And when all was over, when the piers 
were erected, what happened? The 
coast of Donegal was strewn with re- 
cords of the blunders of the Board of 
Works. Some of the piers and har- 
bours there were nothing but traps for 
the fishermen. The wildest storms of 
the Atlantic were not so dangerous as 
some of the places of refuge put up by 
the Board of Works. At Enniscrone, in 
Jounty Sligo, a pier was built two years 
ago. It turned out perfectly useless, 
and now another was being built at a 
cost of £6,000. A pier was also built at 
another place, and then the fishermen 
thought they would be able to conduct 
their operations with all safety. Before 
the pier was built they were able to fish 
some way or other; but now they were 
not able to fish at all, because where the 
pier was there used to be a jetty, at 
which they could land, but now, when 
the pier was made, no fisherman dare 
bring his boat into harbour. . Such was 
the record of the Irish Board of Works ; 
and if the new.Government really meant 
to devote themselves to Irish resources, 
they could not do better than send some 
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intelligent apprentice from England or 
Scotland to examine and report upon 
the present state of things. He did 
not know whether the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Holland) intended to remain 
in Office long, even if circumstances were 
such as to enable him to do so; but if 
he remained in Office until the end of 
this year he would be able, by intelli- 
gent inquiries, to obtain proof of errors, 
blunders, mismanagement, ignorance, 
and waste of public money on the part 
of the Irish Board of Works as would 
be sufficient to condemn any Public De- 
partment. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
thought the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Holland) should give them some assur- 
ance that a local engineer would be ap- 

inted with Mr. Stevenson to inquire 
into the failure in the construction of the 
Arklow Harbour. To those who were 
acquainted with the history of the har- 
bour it was plain that the chief blunder 
which the Government made was in not 
giving any power in the construction of 
the work to any Local Authority. From 
the beginning to the disastrous end of 
the construction of the harbour local 
opinion had been deliberately set at 
naught. Over and over again very com- 
petent authorities in Arklow and the 
surrounding districts had given to the 
Board of Works their opinions upon 
the construction of the works; but their 
opinions had always been set aside. The 
consequence was to be found in the utter 
failure of the work. Some time ago an 
inquiry was made into the matter by Mr. 
Manning; but he, of course, was in- 
terested in giving as good an account of 
the affair as possible, because he himself 
was responsible for the blunder. There 
was not the slightest doubt that Mr. 
Stevenson would go to inquire into the 
subject with a mind somewhat preju- 
diced in favour of the Board of Works 
and of their engineer. The inquiry, 
therefore, would not command the con- 
fidence of the people; those who were 
interested in the harbour would not con- 
sider that the Government were tho- 
roughly sincere in the inquiry unless 
they consented to appoint, either solely 
or in conjunction with another engineer, 
an engineer who had the confidence of 
the Local Authorities. Would the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) say what 
objection there could be to the appoint- 
ment of some engineer who would have 
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the confidence of the people? It must 
be borne in mind that, after all, the 
people of Arklow were more interested 
in the successful completion of this work 
than even the Board of Works or any- 
body else; and, therefore, it was only 
reasonable to imagine that they would 
find it directly to their interest to 
have appointed a man who would go to 
the bottom of the affair, and say, once 
and for all, where the blunders had 
been, and what it was necessary to do. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) 
ought to say that, at least, he would 
consider the advisability of appointing 
some engineer who might fairly be re- 
garded as the representative of the 
people. He was not at all surprised that 
the late Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Hibbert) was not in his place. 
He fully agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
Corbet) when he said that the late 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury was 
extremely courteous in his dealings in 
regard to this matter. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hibbert) was courteous to 
every person who approached him upon 
matters connected with his Department ; 
but it was evident that the hon. Gentle- 
man realized, just as well as any Mem- 
ber coming from Ireland, that the Board 
of Works had behaved in a thoroughly 
disgraceful manner in respect to the 
Arklow Harbour. Now, there would not 
be any satisfaction here, and he was sure 
there would not be any in the locality 
interested, unless the Government gave 
the assurance that they would cause the 
inquiry to be made, by Mr. Stevenson if 
they liked, but also by some authority 
connected with the district. The hon. 
Baronet would, perhaps, find it to his 
convenience, as well ‘as to the conveni- 
ence of the Government generally, to 
consider what the Irish Members were 
now saying. They required two engi- 
neers to be employed in this matter— 
one to represent the people, and the 
other the Government. That was a 
perfectly fair proposal, and unless the 
Government assented to it they would 
not inspire the people of Arklow with 
any confidence in their good intentions 
in making the inquiry. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, as one 
who had sat for two Sessions on the 
Harbour Committee, reminded the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) that the 
Committee reported unanimously in 
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favour of the monolithic system of build- 
ing harbours. It was only due to say 
that in the last paragraph of their Re- 
port they mentioned, with approval, the 
work of Mr. Strype at Wicklow. 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, he 
did not wish to detract from the value 
of Mr. Strype’s work at Wicklow; 
but, as had been pointed out, the con- 
ditions there were very different to 
those at Arklow. The question of add- 
ing another engineer in the inspec- 
tion was quite a new one, and it was 
quite impossible for him to give an 
answer on the spur of the moment. He 
felt the force of what hon. Members had 
said as to studying the wishes of the 
Local Authorities, and he would con- 
sider what they had suggested. Of 
course, he could not now pledge himself 
as to any particular course of conduct. 

Coronet. COLTHURST drew atten- 
tion to the mode in which loans were 
granted for the erection of teachers’ 
residences. The terms on which the 
loans were now granted were 5 per 
cent per annum interest, and the whole 
sum repayable in 35 years. There had 
been a very general wish expressed by 
those concerned, the managers of schools 
—expressed in a Memorandum drawn 
up by the Catholic Bishops of Ireland— 
that the loans should be granted at 
£3 15s. per cent per annum interest, 
and that the period of repayment should 
be extended to 50 years. He hoped the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) would 
be able to say he would consider any 
representation that he (Colonel Col- 
thurst) or others might make to him on 
the subject. 

Tuz SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY said, he would certainly give his 


most careful consideration to any repre- | P 


sentation which was laid before him on 
the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the hon. Ba- 
ronet thought he would be able, by 
Report, to make a statement with re- 
gard to the suggestion that a second 
engineer should be employed in the in- 
spection of Arklow Harbour ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY said, he would make the neces- 
sary inquiries at once; but he was 
afraid he could hardly make a state- 
ment by Report. 


Vote agreed to. 
Ur. Arthur Arnold 
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(2.) £119,978, to complete the sum 
wane the Local Government Board, Ire- 
and. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) was, by virtue of his Office, Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland ; and, therefore, it might be 
well if he (Mr. Sexton) called the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention, upon his 
entry into Office, to the manner in which 
the Department of which he was the 
head conducted its Business. The Irish 
Local Government Board was composed 
of three gentlemen, and they adminis- 
tered, as was seen from this Vote, a sum 
amounting to considerably over £100,000 
a-year. The course pursued by the De- 
partment in several matters had excited 
great disapprobation in Ireland; in- 
deed, there was a general feeling that 
it was a Department which was very 
ready to interfere where its interference 
was not needed ; and that, on the other 
hand, in a case in which the public 
interest demanded its interference, a 
steam crane would not move it. A 
few evenings ago the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland (Mr. Holmes), who 
he was sorry was not in his place, 
agreed to postpone the stage of a 
Bill which proposed to give Boards 
of Guardians power to give pensions 
to certain officers upon the abolition of 
office. He (Mr. Sexton) believed the 
Bill had been introduced with a view to 
certain amalgamations of Unions in the 
West of Ireland. One of those amalga- 
mations was that of the Union of New- 
ort, in County Mayo, with the Union 
of Westport in the same county. Up to 
the year 1848 the Local Government 
Board would have had to consult the 
Guardians and the ratepayers, and would 
have had to obtain the consent of two- 
thirds of the ratepayers before they 
could effect such an amalgamation. But 
a great many shady laws were passed in 
1848; and by one of them the Local 
Government Board was empowered to 
carry out amalgamations of Unions 
without asking the opinion, or advice, 
or consent of the ratepayers or Guar- 
dians. That, he thought, was a most 
objectionable law. He admitted that 
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the Union workhouses were too numer- 
ous in Ireland. Many of them were 
built at a time of enormous depression ; 
and he was of opinion that now the 
number might, with great advantage to 
the community, be decreased, because an 
undue proportion of the Poor Law fund 
in Ireland was expended in the salaries 
of officials and the expenses of these 
establishments. But what he contended 
was that if the Government wanted to 
amalgamate Unions they ought to do it 
upon a national scheme and upon a con- 
siderable scale. They ought to take the 
country as a whole, and consider what 
Union workhouses could properly be 
dispensed with, and how the amalgama- 
tions should be effected, having regard 
to the purses of the ratepayers and to 
the necessities of the poor. Both poli- 
tical Parties were vieing with each 
other in their declarations as to the ques- 
tion of Local Government in Ireland; he 
supposed that whatever Party was in 
power next year a measure for Local 
Government would be introduced on a 
very early day. If that was so, what 
was the use of proceeding now in a 
piecemeal and beggarly fashion with the 
amalgamations of Unions? Let the 
Lord Lieutenant apply himself to the 
question as a whole. Let His Excellency 
take the 163 Unions in Ireland and con- 
sider what part of them could be dis- 
pensed with, and let there be a large, 
well-considered, and impartial scheme 
of amalgamation. What did the Local 
Government Board do? They found 
that in the Union of Newport in Mayo 
the poor rates had for the last three or 
four years averaged from 6s. to 7s. in the 
pound ; and that in the adjoining Union 
of Westport the poor rates had averaged 
only 1s. 8d. in the pound, and the pro- 
posal of Mr. Robinson, Mr. George 
Morris, and the third Commissioner, 
whose name he forgot for the moment, 
sitting at their ease in the Custom House 
in Dublin, was that the ratepayers of 
Westport, with a poor rate of ls. 8d., 
should take on their shoulders the 6s. 
and 7s. rate of the Newport Union. 
Was that a reasonable proposal? Let 
anyone imagine what their feelings 
would be if they were ratepayers in 
Westport paying 1s. 8d. in the pound 
for the maintenance of the poor, and the 
Local Government Board came down 
aud said—‘‘ You must take into your 
Union the Union of Newport with its 
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7s. in the pound rate.” Besides, this 
high rate had not been sufficient in New- 
port, because the Government had given 
large grants of public money for several 

ears towards the aid of the local rates in 

ewport. The Westport Guardians were 
naturally very indignant at the proposal. 
They wrote him on the 16th of April 
last a letter, in which they said that they 
were opposed to the scheme on the 
ground that the same would be most 
cruel to the poor people of Newport to 
have to come long distances in all wea- 
thers, in some cases 42 miles, to obtain 
relief, and also on the ground of the 
injustice of adding an insolvent Union 
to the Westport Union, which had, up 
to the present, been satisfactorily con- 
ducted in every way. Did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) contend 
that it was reasonable to single out the 
Westport Union to be victimized in 
this way? The Guardians of Westport 
pointed out that if this amalgamation 
was carried into effect the poor rate 
which they had been paying for the 
maintenance of their poor would be 
doubled. He (Mr. Sexton) was certainly 
of opinion that such an amalgamation 
ought to be devised, that while it had 
due regard to the necessities of the poor 
of the one Union, it also had due regard 
to the condition of the poor in the other 
Union, and that in a time like this of 
great difficulty in Ireland, when rate- 
payers found it very hard to live and 
make ends meet, the Local Government 
Board should be careful in suddenly 
placing an intolerable burden upon their 
shoulders. A resolution was passed in 
the Westport Union to the effect that if 
the Local Government Board carried out 
their scheme the rate collectors would 
fail to collect the rates, and that the 
ratepayers were so much incensed 
against amalgamation with the New- 
port Union that they would have re- 
course to every legal means to defeat it. 
He thought that if the puny despots in 
the Custom House in Dublin persisted 
in imposing their will the people were 
morally entitled to put the residents of 
the Custom House to all the trouble 
that the full execution of the law would 
permit. The last letter he had received 
from the Westport Guardians was dated 
the 2nd of thismonth, and initthey stated 
they had passed a resolution requesting 
the attention of the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland to the fact that the proposed 
amalgamation was opposed by every 
Guardian of the Union except one, who 
was neutral, and was against the univer- 
sal feeling of the ratepayers of the Union. 
It would be impossible, they said, for 
them to administer the law efficiently. 
Did the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) mean to say that an 
arrangement which would oblige the 
poor people of Newport to travel 50 Irish 
miles in order to reach the workhouse 
was one which was in general accord 
with the necessities of their condition ? 
The Guardians further said that the pro- 

sal, if carried out, would make the 
Westport Union pay the expenses of a 
poor district which hitherto had been 
unable to support itself; and the rate- 
payers in their protest objected in the 
strongest manner to the proposed amal- 
gamation, and requested the Chief Se- 
cretary to stop this most unjust and 
high-handed proceeding on the part of 
the Local Government Board. It ap- 


peared to him that the Westport people 
had been very harshly treated in this 
matter; and unless the Local Govern- 
ment Board took some steps to devise a 


more workable scheme, and one which 
would inflict less hardship upon any 
particular body of ratepayers in Ireland, 
he could promise them they would not 
hear the last of it for some time to come. 
He had said the Local Government 
Board was very ready to interfere when 
it was not wanted, and slow to interfere 
when it was wanted. He might refer to 
a case occurring three or four years ago, 
in which they issued an order for the 
dismissal of a medical officer. Dr. 
Joseph Kenny had the misfortune to be 
arrested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). Some Members of the Irish 
Party had no reason to complain of the 
fact, because in prison they found him a 
most agreeable friend, as well as a most 
capable professional man; but public 
opinion was disgusted by the Local Go- 
vernment Board issuing an order for his 
dismissal from the office he held. On 
the other hand, he had heard that a 
Board of Guardians had sent complaint 
after complaint against a medical officer, 
and yet the Local Government Board 
treated the matter with the greatest in- 
difference. Months had passed and no 
notice had been taken of the representa- 


Mr. Sexton 
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tions. He also knew of a case in the 
West of Ireland, where a dispensary 
officer had no great zeal for duty, and 
during his frequent absence his porter 
took his place, and was in the habit of 
dispensing medicine, drawing teeth, and 
vaccinating children. In this case, too, 
the representations of the Guardians had 
been treated with complete indifference. 
Now, as to the Local Government Board 
being ready to interfere in cases where 
their interference was unnecessary. He 
would like the Government to make some 
statement with regard to the conduct of 
the Local Government Board in reference 
to the Treasurership of the North Dublin 
Union. Early in the present year the 
Guardians of the North Dublin Union 
wanted a large loan for permanent im- 
provements which could not properly be 
put onthe rates of the year. They made 
a proposal to the Bank of Ireland, but 
they refused to grant the loans. The 
Guardians then applied to the Hibernian 
Bank, and they agreed to give the loan 
on the condition that the account of the 
Guardians should be placed with them. 
The Hibernian Bank further offered to 
give the overdraft which the Guardians 
required at 3 per cent, the Bank of Ire- 
land charging them 5 per cent. The 
Guardiansagreed unanimously to change 
the account from the Bank of Ireland to 
the Hibernian Bank, and they did so, 
because not only would they get the 
loan which they required, and which the 
Bank of Ireland refused them, but they 
would also gain £300 a-year in the shape 
of interest. Was it not extraordinary 
that the Local Government Board re- 
fused to allow the North Dublin Board 
of Guardians to change their account 
from the Bank of Ireland? Was it not 
enough that the Bank of Ireland had 
extraordinary facilities and advantages 
over every other bank? Was it not 
enough that all Government money in 
Ireland, and ali the funds of the Courts 
of Law—the Chancery and Bankruptcy 
Courts—passed through the hands of the 
Governors of the Bank of Ireland? Was 
it not too bad that all public Boards like 
the North Dublin Board of Guardians 
must be obliged to keep their account 
with the Bank of Ireland, even at a loss 
of £300 a-year in interest? He called 
on Her Majesty’s Government to say 
that the Guardians of the North Dublin 
Union should be allowed to keep their 
banking account where they liked, not 
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to treat them as children, and not to 
impose upon the ratepayers a fine of £300 
a-year for the purpose of having their 
account kept at a bank which was more 
favourable to the Government than the 
one they had chosen. He characterized 
what had taken place in this matter as 
an unwarrantable interference with the 
rights of the Guardians and with the 
interests of the ratepayers; and hetrusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
say that the course that had been taken 
should not receive their sanction. He 
had also to complain of the action of the 
Local Government Board in connection 
with the Sligo Union, where, owing to 
the Returning Officer allowing six votes 
to be improperly recorded, the nominee 
of the landlords was elected by a majo- 
rity of three. The Returning Officer of 
the Sligo Union improperly and illegally 
received the voting papers; the Local 
Government Board admitted the ille- 
gality ; but they declined to give the seat 
to the candidate who, as they admitted, 
had a right toit. The Local Govern- 
ment Board said that they had no power 
to declare the Poor Law candidate 
elected, unless he was declared to be 
elected by the Returning Officer. The 
Returning Officer declined to declare the 
candidate elected. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, having found on inquiry 
that the votes had. been illegally given, 
should have declared the other candidate 
elected by a certain number of votes; 
but instead of doing that they put the 
people to the trouble of going over the 
ground again. If that was the law, he 
said that the sooner it was amended the 
better; and he hoped the Government 
would take care that in future the can- 
didates who were proved to have a legal 
majority should have the seats. Again, 
in the Donegal Union the Catholic chil- 
dren were in a state of spiritual destitu- 
tion. The Guardians there, who were 
a band of narrow-minded and bigoted 
people, had refused to appoint a single 
Catholic officer—even a schoolmaster. 
The priest found it impossible to con- 
tend with the opposition he met with, 
and he was obliged to resign the office 
of chaplain, because he felt he could 
not retain his position in the absence of 
some Catholic official to instruct the 
children in the doctrines of religion. 
The result was that the children had 
been left without religious instruction 
for two years, without Divine service 
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on Saints’ days and holidays, and with- 
out the ministrations of their Church. 
He asked whether that was not a case 
in which the Local Government Board 
ought to interfere? The Predecessor 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland had endeavoured to induce the 
Guardians to appoint a Catholic school- 
mistress, but they refused; and when 
the place had to be filled up they put 
aside a Catholic who applied, although 
the children were Catholics, and they 
appointed a Protestant young lady, who 
had no qualifications at all, and who, 
the moment she was put to the test of 
examination, was obliged to resign. The 
Local Government Board, three years 
ago, were ready enough to supersede 
the Guardians at Carrick-on-Suir. There 
the Chairman refused to allcw the 
Guardians to present resolutions in cou- 
nection with the poor rates; and, the 
struggle having gone on for some time, 
the Chairman of the Local Government 
Board sent down an order and dismissed 
the Board. He thought the same thing 
might be done in this case. A still 
stronger case occurred in the parish of 
Dunfanaghy. This had been an un- 
fortunate parish for many years, owing 
to the number and cruelty of the evic- 
tions which had taken place there. A 
gentleman who had with the greatest 
zeal and energy thrown himself into the 
cause of the people, and had stood be- 
tween them and their cruel oppressors, 
had been selected for special annoyance 
by the local Guardians. He presented 
himself for election last March ; but, 
for the reasons referred to, he was ex- 
cluded from the room, while others were 
allowed to remain; he wrote a letter of 
complaint to the Local Government 
Board last March; the Board had re- 
ceived the complaint, but up to the pre- 
sent time they had made no reply. He 
regarded the Chief Secretary (Sir Wil- 
liam Hart Dyke), who was Chairman 
of the Local Government Board, as too 
frank a man, and as too straightfor- 
ward a Parliamentarian, to give coun- 
tenance to action of this kind; and he 
believed he would now be as frank in his 
answer upon these points as he would 
have been before the assumption of his 
present Office. He knew, himself, of a 
case in which two young women died 
for want of medical assistance, and 
whose deaths lay at the door of the 
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Board of Guardians and the Local Go- 
vernment Board. And there was the 
cruel and cowardly attack made upon 
Father M‘Fadden, whom the Guardians 
dismissed from the office of warden. 
This reverend gentleman had stood be- 
tween the unfortunate people of the 
district, who were endeavouring to earn 
a miserable living from a sterile soil, 
and who had to pay rent to landlords as 
cruel and grasping as any to be found 
in Ireland. At a meeting of the Board 
of Guardians, composed of seven land- 
lords, three agents, and one or two 
hangers-on, Father M‘Fadden had the 
insult sprung upon him of being dis- 
missed from the office of warden—the 
duty of warden being to issue tickets 
for relief. Since then the poor people 
of the district had continued to go to 
his house, and he had been unable to re- 
lieve them. He said that this state of 
things was a scandal and an outrage. 
In a district containing 5,000 Catholics, 
the office of warden was now held by a 
Protestant clergyman; and they all knew 
how unwilling the Catholic people of 
Ireland were to approach a person of a 
different creed for the purpose of ob- 
taining relief. It was a scandal that an 
eminent ecclesiastic, a man of apostolic 
energy and charity, should be cast out 
of the honorary office of warden to 
— the local landlords, and that the 
al Government Board should stand 
by and allow that insult to be inflicted 
upon him—and that, too, in the midst 
of a wretched, poor, and suffering popu- 
lation. He (Mr. Sexton) would have 
wrongly estimated the character of the 
right hon. Gentleman if he found here- 
after that his influence had not been 
used to prevent the continuance of this 
state of things; and he ventured to 
think he would make some strong repre- 
sentations to the Board of Guardians 
in the matter of Father M‘Fadden and 
with regard to the Catholic children in 
Donegal Union, who were, as he had 
said, in a state of spiritual destitution. 
Mr. O’SHEA said, he was well ac- 
quainted with the district which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had spoken of; and he was 
bound to say that he concurred in think- 
ing that Newport Union should be 
spread, as a matter of principle, over a 
larger area than was proposed, and, at 
the same time, he hoped that a measure 


would be passed next year which would 


Mr. Sexton 
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render absurd arrangements of the kind 
they were now speaking impossible. It 
seemed to him, however, very unfair 
that the inhabitants of Newport should 
have to pay rates in connection with 
such a large district, while the inhabi- 
tants of the Westport district had hitherto 
escaped scot free. So that, although in 
principle he was absolutely in accord 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo, he thought, if they could not get 
any better arrangement, it was not a 
very great injustice to Westport that 
the Newport Union should be amal- 
gamated with it. In connection with 
this matter a case of great hardship 
might arise, and to that subject he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give his attention. He knew that a 
Bill had been introduced to the House 
dealing with the subject of Union 
officers. Unless that Bill were passed, 
or some measures taken for giving re- 
tiring pensions to the officers of New- 
port Union, with whom he happened to 
be personally acquainted, he said it 
would be ahard case indeed. He hoped 
his hon. Friend understood that he was 
in accord with him in principle. 
Cotonet COLTHURST said, the ques- 
tion of the amalgamation of Unions was 
gone into carefully by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the time he 
was Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. A Commission was 
appointed consisting of very able men, 
who took a great deal of trouble in 
carrying out their investigation, and 
who reported most strongly against the 
amalgamation of Unions. They said 
that no Union in Ireland could be closed 
without inflicting great hardship on the 
poor in the district. Therefore, he 
thought the Local Goverament Board 
had acted wrongly in closing the New- 
port Union. If the boundaries of the 
Union were not right they ought to have 
been rectified. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not give his sanction 
to the closing of any Union in Ireland, 
because he was satisfied that by so 
doing he would cause grievous hardship 
on many of the poor. With respect to 
Donegal Union, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had alluded, 
he had himself taken some pains to 
bring the matter under the notice of the 
late Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and that right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that he was 
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not authorized to exercise the power of 
appointing Vice Guardians. In justice 
to the Local Government Board, he 
must say with regard to many of the 
complaints made against them they had 
not power to act. Whereas in England 
the Board had very extensive powers, 
the powers of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board were extremely limited by 
statute. Of course, it required an ex- 
treme case to be shown before they 
could exercise their power of dismissal 
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tion of town against country. There 
was nothing like unanimity on the sub- 
ject, and he assured the Committee that 
the whole of the South of Ireland was 
opposed to Union rating. 

Mr. SMALL said, his experience of 
the Local Government Board, Ireland, 
was that if they were asked to do any- 
thing to aid the population in the matter 
of rates they always said they had no 
power to do so. The truth was that 
the powers of the Local Government 


and appointment of Vice Guardians; | Board were so general and so vaguely 


but he maintained that the persistent 


defined that they could do what they 


refusal to appoint a Roman Catholic | liked. With regard to the case of the 
teacher under the circumstances that | Catholic clergyman to which his hon. 


had been described was a case of such 
urgency as would justify the Local Go- 
vernment Board in interfering. He be- 
lieved that if the Guardians were to re- 
ceive a letter to the effect that if they 
did not appoint a Roman Catholic 
teacher Vice Guardians would be ap- 
pointed, they would at once do what 
was required of them. He believed he 
should be in Order in referring upon 
this Vote, which involved a large in- 
crease for salaries of the officers of the 


Local Government Board, Dublin, and | 


various other Unions, to the question of 
Union rating which had been brought 
before the House. He would not go 
into the subject in detail, but would 
point out that Union rating had existed 
for the last 20 years in England, and 
that no dissatisfaction had been caused 
by it. When the Poor Law was first 
introduced into Ireland, it was intended 
to make the Union the area of rating ; 
but parochial rating prevailed then in 
England and the area was altered in 
the House of Lords. A Committee sat 
to inquire into the subject in 1871; it 
took an enormous amount of evidence, 
and unanimously reported in favour of 
Union rating. He did not ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to express any opinion 
on the subject that evening; but he 
asked him to take it into consideration 
during the Recess, in order to see if 
effect could not be given to the re- 
commendation of the Committee of 
1871. 

Mr. MARUM said, there was in 
some parts of Ireland a great disin- 
clination for anything in the nature of 
a Union Rating Bill. The Union .of 
Kilkenny had protested againstit. The 
question might be described as a ques- 





Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had referred, he ventured to 
say that many Members of that House 
did not know exactly where Dunfanaghy 
was, or what constituted .the office of 
warden. He would, therefore, inform 
the Committee that the office from 
which Father M‘Fadden had been dis- 
missed by the Board of Guardians 
was one which, although it involved a 
great deal of trouble and hard work, 
carried with it no pay. It was the duty 
of the warden to distribute tickets for 
relief to the poor people in the locality, 
and it had been an almost invariable 
rule in nearly all the Unions in Ireland 
that a clergyman of every denomination 
should be appointed to the office, so 
that relief might be provided for all. 
He was aware that in most of the 
Catholic parts of Ireland Protestant 
clergymen had always been appointed ; 
and, that being so, it seemed to him ex- 
traordinary that in the district of Done- 
gal, to which his hon. Friend had re- 
ferred, the only person to whom the 
poor people could go for relief was the 
man whom the Guardians had thought 
proper to deprive of the office of warden. 
He wished to address a few words to 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the im- 
provement which he might effect in the 
proeerare of the Local Government 

oard with reference to the election of 
Guardians. He had taken part in 
several elections of Guardians, both as 
Guardian and candidate; and he was 
obliged to say that the course pursued 
by the officials of the Local Government 
Board was very unsatisfactory. They 
could not expect Guardians to be placed 
in as good a position with regard to 
elections as persons were placed in in 
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respect of Parliamentary and municipal 


elections, because in the latter cases. 


clear rules of procedure had been Jaid 
down. That, however, he always con- 
sidered to be a great misfortune, be- 
cause, in his opinion, the election of 
Guardians was of more importance to 
the poor than the election of Members 
of Parliament or of municipalities. 
However, when questions arose with 
regard to Boards of Guardians, they 
were referred to the Local Government 
Board in Dublin; and the question he 
had to ask was—by what persons were 
they received, and by whom were they 
adjudicated upon? Within his know- 
ledge, letters had been sent to the 
Board setting out at great length causes 
of complaint; and it was his invariable 
experience that the answers returned to 
them were of the most unsatisfactory 
kind. It always seemed that the per- 
son who received and answered the 
letters of complaint must he entirely 
unfitted to have anything to do with 
them. The questions which arose were 
always ofa legal and technical character; 
and, that being so, he thought they 
should be submitted to a person of legal 
authority for consideration. He knew 
there was an officer connected with the 
Dublin Local Government Board who 
acted as Legal Adviser; but he did not 
believe that a hundredth part of the 
questions laid before the Board were 
ever submitted to him. It seemed to 
him likely that, instead of the questions 
being submitted to this gentleman, who 
had been very attentive in some cases 
that he was acquainted with, they went 
before some clerks or underlings in the 
Office in Dublin, who took upon them- 
selves to answer them. If that were so, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree that it was a very improper 
course, and one which ought to be at 
once abandoned. He thought it would 
be well that every case of complaint re- 
lating to the election of Guardians should 
be submitted to the gentleman acting as 
Law Adviser to the Local Government 
Board before any reply was given. He 
could give many instances of complaints 
which had been sent to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and to which the most 
unsatisfactory answers had been re- 
turned. In his own Union he had known 
several controverted elections, and in 
connection with them many fine points 
had been raised; but the most unsatis- 
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factory replies had been sent from the 
Local Government Board. In the case 
of the Donegal election, to which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) had referred, 
they said that they had no power to 
interfere. It was very necessary, too, 
that attention should be drawn to the 
system of appointing Returning Officers 
in Ireland. The conduct of a very noto- 
rious partizan—Mr. Bell—in the North 
of Ireland, was the subject of a debate 
in the House last year, and very pro- 
perly so. It was absurd that the very 
gentleman above all others who had the 
strongest interest in the personnel of the 
Board of Guardians should be appointed 
Returning Officer. The Clerk of a Union 
was the very last person who ought to 


-be Returning Officer; and yet, under 


the general law, Clerks of Unions, ex- 
cept in the case of the Dublin Unions, 
were the Returning Officers. Mr. Bell 
had shown himself in the highest de- 
gree partial and prejudiced. His con- 
duct for several years past had been of 
such a character as to render him com- 
pletely unworthy of the confidence of 
any portion of the public; and yet the 
complaints which had been forwarded 
to the Local Government Board had 
been treated with the greatest indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Bell received votes for con- 
victs and for officers on military service, 
and counted them, because he discovered 
that by doing so he could keep the 
Nationalist candidate out of office. He 
(Mr. Small) only desired, in conclusion, 
to put two questions to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Sir 
William Hart Dyke)—namely, who was 
it in the Office of the Local Government 
Board in Dublin who supplied the an- 
swers to complaints—was it any compe- 
tent person, or an under clerk? And, 
secondly, would he direct an inquiry 
into the conduct of Mr. Bell, and ap- 
point someone else to act as Returning 
Officer, in case it was found Mr. Bell 
had acted improperly ? 

Mr. DEASY fully recognized the fact 
that the present Government were not 
in a position to make anything like 
radical reforms in the Poor Law during 
the present Session. Last year several 
questions were entered into in great detail 
by hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, and pledges were given by the 
Government, and particularly by the 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; but they had not been fulfilled. 
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He had, however, somewhat more faith 
in the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench than he had in their Predecessors. 
Be that as it might, there were one or 
two points of comparatively small im- 
portance to which he desired to direot 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary (Sir William 
Hart Dyke). The first of them was the 
ill-treatment of pauper lunatics. It was 
a question which had been debated 
already that Session; but nothing had 
been done towards remedying the de- 
plorable condition in which those un- 
fortunate persons were placed in the 
Trish workhouses. By a Return pre- 
sented to Parliament this year he found 
that the total number of pauper lunatics 
in workhouses in Ireland was 1,873, 
and that the total number of idiots was 
1,826. He did not propose to say any- 
thing about the idiots, because he be- 
lieved that if proper provision were 
made in suitable buildings for pauper 
lunatics there would be plenty of accom- 
modation in the workhouses for the 
idiots. Those unfortunate people were 
huddled together in some out-of-the- 
way corner of the workhouses. They 
were under the control of nurses, who 
were utterly unskilled, and who, for the 
most part, were paupers “ themselves. 
There were very few paid nurses in 
charge of the lunatics, and the medical 
men, under whose care they were, 
had to attend to 500 or 600 other 
patients, and rarely were in a position to 
inquire into the condition of the luna- 
tics. It was quite impossible for men, 
most of whose time was devoted to the 
treatment of various diseases, to pre- 
scribe for the people who were suffering 
mentally. In a Report which was made 
by a Royal Commission, appointed by 
the last Conservative Government, and 
presented to the House in 1879, it was 
recommended that certain workhouses 
in different localities of the country, and 
in which there were very few paupers, 
should be set apart for the treatment of 
pauper lunatics. There were several 
workhouses in County Cork which were 
not filled to a third or a quarter of their 
capacity; and there was no reason why 
the Local Government Board should not 
make an Order compelling the Guar- 
dians to set one of the buildings apart 
for pauper lunatics, sending the paupers 
there into the workhouses in the sur- 
rounding districts. At the present time 
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there was some room in the district 
lunatic asylums; but the Governors of 
those institutions objected to receiving 
the pauper lunatics on the ground that 
the asylums would become over-crowded, 
and they would be unable to treat pro- 
perly the patients who were committed 
by the magistrates’ orders. He admitted 
that, in some cases, that was a reason- 
able excuse; but in the case of the 
Cork District Lunatic Asylum, and one 
or two other district asylums he could 
name, there was room for the accommo- 
dation of a considerably larger number 
of lunatics. He was glad to see that, 
as far as the Cork Distriet Lunatic Asy- 
lum was concerned, a good example in 
this respect had been set. The Cork 
Asylum was the only asylum in Ireland 
to which pauper lunatics from work- 
houses were transferred ; and the Go- 
vernors of that establishment had, he 
admitted, done all in their power, since 
the matter was brought before Parlia- 
ment, to meet the views of the Guar- 
dians, and to lessen the over-crowding of 
pauper lunatics in the workhouse. But 
there was no reason why the same state 
of things should not prevail all over the 
country. No change in the law was 
required ; all that was wanted was the 
approval of the Local Government Board 
and of the Governors. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that something be done 
before long for these people. They had 
nothing but the dullest surroundings as 
a general rule. They had no play- 
ground ; they had no proper treatment, 
and it was impossible, as statistics 
proved, that any large progress in the 
recovery of their mental faculties could 
be made. He hoped the present Go- 
vernment, as the previous Tory Ad- 
ministration did, would take a deep 
interest in this question, and would 
apply themselves to it during the next 
couple of months. They had only to 
act upon the Report presented in 1879, 
and then they would have very little 
difficulty in carrying out this much 
needed reform. Now, with regard to 
the industrial training of boys in work- 
houses. This was another matter which 
should be dealt with immediately. Most 
of the boys who were brought up by the 
Unions spent most of their lives within 
the walls of the workhouses, owing to 
the idleness in which they were reared, 
and owing to the impossibility of train- 
ing them in industrial pursuits. They 
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might go out for a week or two; but 
they had been so accustomed to idleness 
within the workhouse that they did not 
care to remain in a situation in which 
they might have been placed. They 
invariably returned to the places where 
they had been reared. He might be 
told that it was in the power of Boards 
of Guardians to remedy this unhappy 
state of things. Several attempts had 
been made by Boards of Guardians ; but 
they had never succeeded, simply be- 
cause, under the present system, young 
people in the workhouses must neces- 
sarily mix with the older people. The 
result was that they contracted the vices 
of the older inmates. If the 15,000 
children under 15 years of age, who were 
in the Irish workhouses at the present 
time, were to be brought up so as to 
become useful members of society, and 
earn their own bread, the Government 
must make up their mind that they 
should be trained outside the work- 
houses; that they should be sent to 
industrial schools, and taken away al- 
together from their present associations. 
It was really very hard that if a child 
was to obtain a real industrial training he 
must first of all pass through a prison, 
or be committed before two magistrates 
in a Court of Law. He was quite sure 
that if such schools as he had indi- 
cated were established throughout the 
country the ratepayers would not make 
any extravagant demands on the Go- 
vernment in the shape of capitation 
grants, even if they asked for them 
at all. The people would be willing 
to pay additional rates if they thought 
that in a short time a large num- 
ber of the class of persons who now 
drifted into the workhouses would be 
brought up in such a way as to enable 
them to earn their own living, and not 
to eventually become a burden upon the 
country. There was a fine establishment 
in Youghal untenanted. There was no 
reason why it should not be bought for 
the accommodation of pauper lunatics, 
or for the training of children. It was 
a building which could be had for a 
trifle, the Youghal Board of Guardians 
having offered it to any public body for 
a mere nominal sum. There were 
throughout the country a large number 
of such establishments; and if the Go- 
vernment would set themselves in earnest 
to the settlement of the question of re- 
lieving the condition of the pauper chil- 
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dren and pauper lunatics they would 
pa, ae very little difficulty. The 
only other point to which he desired to 
direct attention was one which the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) promised 12 months 
ago to redress. It was pointed out during 
the discussion last year on the Local Go- 
vernment Board Estimates that the ma- 
gistrates at Petty Sessions had the power 
of appointing Inspectors under the Ex- 
plosives Act. Those Inspectors did not 
receive very large salaries—from £20 to 
£40 a-year each. They had very little to 
do; but whatever they had to do they 
did not do, though they took good care 
to draw their salaries. The Boards of 
Guardians in several parts of the coun- 
try made up their minds that the sala- 
ries should not be paid; because they 
felt that if they had to appoint the In- 
spectors, and yet have no control over 
them, it was unjust to ask the ratepayers 
to pay any portion of their salaries. It 
transpired that the Inspectors had the 
first claim on the rates; that if the 
Board of Guardians refused to honour 
the cheque of the magistrates in Petty 
Sessions the Inspectors had only to pre- 
sent the cheques at the bankers of the 
Guardians and they must be cashed out 
of the first money lodged by the Board; 
the salaries must be paid even if the 
paupers starved. He considered that a 
great hardship. When the question 
was raised last year the Chief Secretary 
(Mr. Trevelyan) promised that he would 
give the magistrates the option of ap- 
pointing as Inspectors under the Explo- 
sives Act members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary instead of the clerks of the 
Petty Sessions and others who up to that 
time had been appointed. The magis- 
trates at Petty Sessions, however, almost 
invariably refused to dismiss the men 
who occupied the position of Inspectors, 
and to appoint policemen in their stead. 
Of course, it was unnecessary to say that 
the Government did not pay the salaries, 
but that that burden was still placed on 
the ratepayers. Now, what he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary (Sir William Hart Dyke) to do 
was to compel the magistrates to dismiss 
their own friends and appoint policemen 
as Inspectors, who, on account of their 
training, and for several other reasons, 
were better able to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act than the present Inspec- 
tors, It was generally conceded by the 
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magistrates that policemen would make 
the best Inspectors, but that they did 
not like to dismiss the present holders of 
the offices. He did not think that a 
consideration of that kind should weigh 
at all, particularly when it was acknow- 
ledged that the present Inspectors could 
not do the duties cast upon them with the 
same efficiency as members of the Con- 
stabulary Force could. This was a griev- 
ance which had given a great deal of an- 
noyance in Ireland, and yet it was one 
which could be redressed by a stroke of 
the pen. The Local Government Board 
had only to issue an Order compelling 
the magistrates to dismiss the present 
Inspectors and to appoint policemen in 
their places. He trusted that the dif- 
ferent matters to which he had drawn 
attention would receive the serious con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witu1am Hart Dyxz) said, 
he was sure hon. Members would not 
expect him to go at any length into the 
various matters which had been referred 
to in the course of this discussion. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had referred to the ques- 
tion of the amalgamation of the West- 
port and Newport Unions. As far as 
he (Sir William Hart Dyke) could 
understand, the question was practically 
settled before he took Office. The hon. 
Member for Clare (Mr. O’Shea) had re- 
ferred to a Bill now before Parliament 
to provide for the compensation of the 
men whose offices were abolished. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that it 
was nothing but just that men in such 
a position should receive some compen- 
sation. The Bill was not introduced to 
meet any one special case, but to meet 
any cases which might arise in the 
future. He was not prepared, however, 
to admit that the facts with regard to the 
amalgamation of the Westport and New- 
port Unions were quite as indicated 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). The hon. 
Member referred to two or three 
other matters connected with Ireland 
— to the Treasurership of the North 
Dublin Union and to the keeping 
of the Union’s banking account. He 
also referred to the affairs of the Sligo 
and Donegal Unions, and another Union, 
the name of which hoe (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) found a diffieulty in pronouncing. 
Now, if there had been any misdirection 
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of affairs in any of those Unions, and 
he copld discover it, it would be his 
duty to remedy matters. He must say 
at once that the facts had not come 
under his knowledge; and, therefore, 
he was not prepared to deal with them 
at any length now. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) referred to the ques- 
tion of Union rating. He (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) did not suppose there was 
a more difficult question that a man 
could undertake than that of Union or 
electoral rating; but it should receive 
his earnest and early attention. As the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said, a 
Committee which sat in 1871 recom- 
mended most strongly that the Union 
rating area should be at once adopted. 
That had not been adopted; but there 
had been some change in the law. 
By an Act passed in 1876 some altera- 
tion was made with respect to the 
number of years’ residence and the 
chargeability; and he believed that in 
some districts the alteration had afforded 
something like relief. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Small) had gone 
into questions of great interest ; but he 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) feared that 
his answers to them would not be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The hon. Member 
complained of the scant justice which 
had been done to Local Authorities by 
the Local Government Board in cases 
where complaint had been made in re- 
gard to certain election proceedings. 
Thehon. Gentleman seemed to infer that, 
although there were very clever Legal 
Authorities responsible for these matters, 
certain improper election proceedings 
were not brought before those Autho- 
rities and decided in a proper manner. 
Of course, if he (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) found that such things occurred, 
he would know how to deal with them. 
The hon. Member also referred to the 
case of Mr. Bell. He (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) was sorry to say that he 
knew nothing about the case, and, there- 
fore, could not give the hon. Gentleman 
any satisfaction. The very important 
question of the treatment of pauper 
lunatics had been brought up by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Deasy). It was a question 
which, perhaps, might more properly 
have been raised under the Asylums 
Vote ; but, of course, the hon. Gentle- 
man was within his right in mentioning 
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it on this Vote as coming under the 
head of pauper lunatics. As the hon. 
Member was, no doubt, aware, before 
he (Sir William Hart Dyke) came into 
Office, Dr. Mitchell, a gentleman. of 
authority on lunacy, was appointed, at 
the instigation of the late Viceroy, to 
deal with many of these questions. The 
Government was carefully pursuing the 
uestion, and they hoped to be able to 

deal with it in a satisfactory manner. 
He assured the hon. Gentleman that 
the question of the treatment of pauper 
lunatics was one in which he took some 
personal interest; and it should have 
every attention, so far as he was per- 
sonally concerned. There was one other 

int the hon. Member raised, and that 

ad reference to the industrial training 
of pauper children. He thought the 
hon. Member was slightly in error when 
he said that a boy had to commit a 
crime before he could enter an industrial 
school. As a matter of fact, a boy who 
was convicted of crime was sent to a 
reformatory, and not to an industrial 
school. He could only say, in conclu- 
sion, that all the questions which had 
been raised by hon. Gentlemen should 
receive his earliest attention. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
never asked a question of the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland without a certain 
feeling of disrelish. There was such an 
enormous number of Departments for 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
either directly or indirectly responsible, 
and many of the Departments covered 
such a large amount of ground, that it 
was perfectly impossible for the right 
hon. Gentleman adequately to represent 
the multifarious interests which claimed 
his official attention. But he wished to 
draw the Chief Seoretary’s attention to 
one matter, which was very simple and 
easily comprehended, which he had 
several times brought before the notice 
of the Committee, and with regard to 
which successive Ohief Secretaries to the 
Lord Lieutenant had promised their at- 
tention should be given, but with regard 
to which, he was sorry to say, nothing 
had been done—it was the question of 
feeding the paupers in the workhouses 
in Ireland. Three years ago he brought 
the matter before the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster); he brought it before 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Successor 
the right hon. Member for the Hawick 
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Burghs (Mr. joetey Cl and before 
the late Chief Secretary (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman), and they one and all ex- 
pressed their readiness to do what they 
could in regard to it; but, so far as he 
could see, nothing had been attempted. 
Some of the paupers in Ireland were 
being slowly starved to death. He was 
firmly convinced that in the workhouses 
in the Western part of the country a 
large number of men, women, and chil- 
dren died from insufficient nourishment. 
Some time ago he moved for a Return 
showing the different scales of dietary 
in force in the two Western Provinces— 
Munster and Connaught—and he was 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) for the promptitude with which 
he had rendered the Return. The Re- 
turn was so voluminous that he (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had hesitated to ask 
to have it printed; but he believed that 
if it were printed a great deal of good 
might be done in the way of enabling 
different Boards of Guardians to com- 
are the different scales of dietary in 
orce. For the moment he would direct 
attention to one case only—it was the 
one in reference to which he had in- 
vited the attention of previous Chief 
Secretaries. It was the scale of dietary 
in force in the Dingle Union, County 
Kerry. He instanced this, not because 
he believed it was the worst case in 
Ireland—he did not think it was by any 
means the worst—but because it was 
the one that he had particular occasion 
to examine when he inspected the work- 
houses some two or three years ago. 
Well, the seale of dietary in the Dingle 
Union was divided into two portions, 
one was for the healthy inmates and the 
other for the sick inmates. The inmates 
were classed as able-bodied men, able- 
bodied females, aged and infirm, boys 
and girlsof three different classes or ages, 
and infants. Now, all the food given 
to an able-bodied inmate in this work- 
house was eight ounces of Indian meal 
and one half-pint of milk for breakfast, 
and 11b. of bread for dinner. He got 
no other meat. [Colonel Krve-Har- 
MAN: Every day?] Every day; that 
was all he got. From the marginal 
column he noticed that pork was given 
twice a-week in soup to the classes re- 
ceiving it—the aged and infirm—in the 
proportion of 6 lbs. of pork to 100 
rations—that was to say, the pork given 
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twice a-week was equal to something 
less than one ounce of pork, which was 
of the fattest description, for a ration. 
But the aged and infirm were treated to 
a luxury in the shape of tea. He 
should say, first of all, that aged and 
infirm women were allowed 10 ounces 
of white bread for breakfast, 10 ounces 
of white bread for dinner, and four 
ounces of white bread for supper, and 
they were also allowed half-a-pint of 
milk. Tea was served in the proportion 
of one-eighth of an ounce to a pint. 
Infants under two years were allowed— 
that was to say, the mothers were al- 
lowed, four ounces of white bread and 
half-a-pint of milk for breakfast, four 
ounces of white bread and half-a-pint of 
milk for dinner. He supposed the 
mothers could make some kind of ar- 
rangement by which the milk was kept 
for the night, though nothing was al- 
lowed for supper for infants. The meal 
in this case took place at 12 o’clock, and 
after the issue of half-a-pint of milk to 
the infants at noon there was absolutely 
nothing at all served out to them until 
8 o'clock the following morning. So 
much for the dietary of the healthy in- 
mates. With regard to the dietary for 
the sick, as to which he did not intend 
to analyze all the details of the classifi- 
cation, he desired to draw the attention 
of the Committee to one item only—an 
item which was thus noted in the mar- 
ginal column—* No. 3 diet, of soup, is 
made in the proportion of two ounces of 
oatmeal to a pint of water.” It was 
undoubtedly their lot to hear at diffe- 
rent times of odd things in the shape of 
food supplies in different countries; but 
he thought it would be admitted that a 
diet of soup, composed of two ounces of 
oatmeal to a pint of water, was very ex- 
traordinary. This, however, was what 
was issued to the sick inmates of the 
Dingle Workhouse, and it was all the 
more remarkable because, if they merely 
crossed over the border and went into 
the adjoining district of Killarney, they 
found that the dietary at the workhouse 
there was of a totally different charac- 
ter. In the Killarney Workhouse they 
got something like an approximation to 
the ordinary English dietary, meat being 
given on Sundays and Thursdays to cer- 
tain classes of the inmates—namely, the 
aged and infirm males and the aged and 
infirm females, while a meat soup was 
also issued to all classes on Sundays and 
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Thursdays,and the tea was of a strength, 
as gauged by the quantity of tea put 
into the water, which was exactly double 
that of the Dingle Workhouse. In fact, 
throughout the entire scale the dietary 
for the inmates of the Killarney Union 
Workhouse was fixed at a very much 
higher standard than that of the Dingle 
Workhouse. If the Chief Secretary 
could only find the time to pay a visit 
to the West of Ireland, where the 
scenery was certainly of a character 
that would attract anyone fond of the 
picturesque, and if he should then take 
the trouble to visit the Dingle Work- 
house, he would find the inmates so ema- 
ciated and poorly nourished that they 
were hardly like human beings. There 
was a total want of physical power about 
them, and an evident lassitude and help- 
lessness and air of depression, that were 
unnatural and horrible. As to the chil- 
dren they had a languid and lifeless ap- 
pearance, while the class of persons 
classified as able-bodied males were not 
able-bodied, because they did not get a 
sufficient amount of nourishment to 
enable them to go through the ordinary 
daily exertions incidental to workhouse 
life, or to give them the appearance of 
properly developed human beings. With 
regard to the women who had children 
to nourish, they presented an appear- 
ance of attenuation and exhaustion that 
was truly pitiable. His own experience 
as a Guardian of the Poor in England 
had enabled him to observe the very 
great difference that existed between the 
dietary scales adopted in the workhouses 
of the two countries. He had been led 
some time ago to institute a comparison 
between the dietaries that were enforced 
in the prisons, not only of this country, 
but also of Ireland, and the dietary 
scales established in the Irish work- 
houses; and although he had not the 
figures with him at the present moment, 
he might state generally that he had 
arrived at the conclusion that if any 
person wished to be maintained and 
nourished at the publio cost it was far 
better to commit a crime and go to an 
Irish gaol than remain a decent citizen 
in the condition of a pauper. Anyone 
who was guilty of crime in Ireland and 
sent to gaol was comparatively well-fed 
and in a position of luxury, as compared 
with the condition of an indoor pauper 
in the same country. At the time he 
had the figures before him he had sub- 
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mitted them to a medical gentleman of 
considerable eminence in London, and 
that gentleman analyzed the quantities 
set forth in the different dietary scales 
and drew out in figures for his (Mr. 
O’OConnor’s) information the chemical 
equivalents embodied in a Report which 
he was afraid he was not able at the 
argon moment to put his hand upon ; 

ut the result had led him to the conclu- 
sion that the dietary scales in furce in 
the Irish workhouses were not sufficient 
to maintain an ordinary human being 
in a state of normal health even when 
not called upon for any physical exer- 
tion, the quantities of carbon and hydro- 

n not being anything near those low 

gures which had been recognized as 
indispensable where a human being had 
to be maintained in a normal state of 
health. That being so, he desired to 
ask the right hon. Baronet the Chief Se- 
cretary if he would cause an inquiry to 
be made into the dietary scales in force 
in the workhouses in different parts 
of Ireland, and if he found that, in 
the opinion of competent medical au- 
thorities, those scales of food allowance 
were insufficient, he would cause repre- 
sentations to be made to the Boards of 
Guardians responsible for them in order 
that some remedy might be introduced ? 
There was one other point on which he 
wished to offeraremark. In the case 
of the Dingle Workhouse, to which he 
had already alluded, there was a con- 
siderable outlay, and the rates of the 
Union were drawn upon to a very high 
figure; but when they endeavoured to 
ascertain what became of all the money 
they found that the incredible propor- 
tion of between one-third and one-half 
was spent in staff salaries and expendi- 
ture, the amount of money so expended 
being out of all proper proportion to 
the amount expended on the actual re- 
lief of the poor. And that, he wished 
it to be understood, was not by any 
means a solitary instance. He might 
refer the Committee to many cases in 
the North of Ireland, and to some in 
Galway, where it would be found that 
the proportions of expenditure were 
almost equally scandalous. He could 
state, also, that in Leinster the same sort 
of thing prevailed, though not quite to 
the same degree; but this, he would 
unhesitatingly assert—that if in this 
country it were shown that anything 
like the same proportion were found to 
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exist between the staff. expenditure and 
the expenditure required for the relief 
of the poor which prevailed in any of 
the different Unions there would be an 
immediate local outcry. In Ireland, 
however, they had parngrenge: deal 
with a totally different state of things. 
They had there no healthy state of pub- 
lic opinion which was capable of affect- 
ing the action of the local bodies ; and 
while in England there would be an im- 
mediate local agitation in case of any- 
thing of a scandalous or inhuman na- 
an, ee observed, in Ireland, so great 
was the feeling of depression, and so 
languid was the condition of the public 
mind, that the people were content to 
witness these things going on from year 
to year, and were afraid to agitate, be- 
cause if they were to take such a course 
they would be exposed to the action of 
that power which had in the past en- 
forced so many miseries upon them. 
The ex oficio Guardians dominated the 
Boards in those Unions, so that the far- 
mers, who were, for the most part, the 
elected members, and who were gene- 
rally inclined to feel for the poor, were 
deterred from making any representa- 
tions on this subject. No doubt there 
were cases in which the elected Guar- 
dians in the Dingle Union were very 
much to blame for the unfeeling way in 
which they begrudged anything like the 
assistance that was really needed by the 
poor; but in the western part of Kerry 
he did not think that that was the case. 
He believed there could be no doubt it 
was theew oficioGuardians who were pre- 
pared to give large salaries to their own 
nominees, and very unwilling to give 
reasonable assistance to those poor crea- 
tures who were constantly on the verge 
of starvation. If the Chief Secretary 
would undertake to look into the details 
he (Mr. O’Connor) had thus brought 
under the attention of the Committee, 
with a view of enforcing the adoption 
of something like a reasonable dietary 
scale in all the Unions of Ireland, he 
would render a very great service to 
that country. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyxe) said, 
they must all be indebted to the hon. 
Member for the facts he had brought for- 
ward with regard to the Irish Unions. He 
should certainly make full inquiry into 
the matters to which the hon. Member 
had referred, and, at the same time, the 
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hon. Member must leave it to him to 
decide the form the inquiry should take. 
He would go further, and say that he 
would make a personal inquiry into the 
subject. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
desired to state that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) had his entire sympathy 
in the statement he had made with re- 
ference to the insufficient scale of diet 
which he had shown to prevail in the 
Trish workhouses ; but the hon. Member 
had, unfortunately, wound up that state- 
ment by a reference to the ex officio 
Guardians, whom he had accused of being 
responsible for the starved condition 
of the poor in the Unions he had spoken 
of ; whereas he had stated that it was the 
elected Guardians who were in favour 
of providing a proper amount of sus- 
tenance. ow, his (Colonel King-Har- 
man’s) experience was exactly contrary 
to that of the hon. Member for Queen’s- 
County, as he had found that, as a rule, 
on Boards where the er officio Guar- 
dians predominated, the poor were much 
better taken care of than in those cases 
where the elected Guardians had their 
way; and in saying that he referred not 
only to the workhouse diet, but to the 
relief given to the outdoor paupers. He 
had the honour of being Chairman of 
two Unions, and he found there that the 
elected Guardians adopted the lowest 
possible scale of outdoor relief, and ex- 
pected the poor to live on ls. or 1s. 6d. 
per week. The ez officio Guardians were, 
he believed, as a rule, more ready to 
adopt a liberal scale ; but in many cases, 
through the influence of the elected 
Guardians, he was sorry to say people 
had died from starvation, long drawn 
out. It was certainly not to be put to 
the discredit of the ex oficio Guardians 
that they were in favour of a system of 
starvation. With regard to the Returns 
that had been quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County, he was not 
aware, until it had been referred to in 
that debate, that such a Return had 
been sentin. The hon. Member had 
stated that in consequence of the volu- 
minous nature of that Return he had 
hesitated to propose that it should be 
printed ; but he (Colonel King-Harman) 
thought it would only be an act of jus- 
tice to have it printed, and he therefore 
hoped that not only would the hon. 
Member move to have it printed, so that 
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it could be circulated among hon. Mem- 
bers, but that the Treasury would ac- 
cede to that Motion when made. He 
had some knowledge of workhouse 
management in Ireland, and he must 
say he had been greatly shocked at the 
wretched scale of dietary the hon. Mem- 
ber had quoted as being in force in the 
Dingle Workhouse. He would not say 
that in any poor house he was ac- 
quainted with did he consider the die- 
tary scale sufficient; but he had cer- 
tainly been astonished to hear what was 
going on in the Dingle Union. The 
matter was, in his opinion, one of most 
vital importance, and he was glad the 
Chief Secretary had expressed his will- 
ingness to inquire into it. He hoped 
the Committee would allow him to call 
attention to a point put forward by the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County, in 
which he most entirely concurred— 
namely, that the unfortunate creatures 
who were condemned to end their days 
in an Irish workhouse wero not fed, nor 
housed, nor treated in other respects 
with the same amount of consideration 
as was shown to the criminal portion of 
the population, who, in the prisons 
where they were confined, certainly 
had much more luxurious hotels pro- 
vided for their accommodation. In re- 
ference to the inquiry promised by the 
Chief Secretary, he would suggest that 
it should be extended to a consideration 
of the diet accorded to the enormous 
number of children reared in the Irish 
workhouses, as he believed it would be 
found that the milk supplied to them 
was of improper quality. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR dis- 
claimed any intention to attack the er 
oficio Guardians or anybody else. If 
he had — to have attacked the 
ex officio Guardians, he had not done so 
by deliberate intention. He had cer- 
tainly had no desire to attack anyone, 
his only wish having been to put before 
the Committee a plain statement of 
facts. He was aware that in Roscom- 
mon, in the Univn of Boyle, of which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin County was Chair- 
man, the dietary scale was 50 per cent 
higher than that of the Dingle Union. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, the Commit- 
tee were indebted to the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
for having brought forward a very im- 
portant social question. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman had been, he believed he was 
correct in saying, a Poor Law Guardian 
in London for some time; while the hon. 
and gallant Member for Dublin County 
(Colonel King-Harman), who had also 
taken part in the debate, was Chairman 
of two Unions in Ireland, an honour 
which he (Colonel Nolan) also enjoyed. 
Under these circumstances, he should 
like to say a few words on the question 
before the Committee; and he wished, 
in the first place, to say that he could 
not accept the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County as applying to 
the Poor Law Unions of Ireland gene- 
rally, except on one point. It might be 
the case that the dietary scale of the 
whole of the Unions throughout Ire- 
land was not sufficient ; but he was not 
aware that the Unions in the West of 
Ireland were sensibly below the average 
of the working population in this re- 
spect. If they were to endeavour to 
raise the dietary scale for the whole of 
the class maintained in the different 
workhouses, they would be creating all 
sorts of dangers, especially if in so doing 
they made the diet of the paupers better 
than that of the working population 
outside. To pursue such a course would 
probably beget great trouble, and the 
consequences might be extremely serious, 
for a policy of that kind might have a 
tendency to coax people away from the 
work by which they maintained them- 
selves into the workhouses, where they 
would be maintained by the ratepayers. 
It was, therefore, to the interests of the 
ratepayers and society in general that 
they should be very careful in the way 
in which they dealt with this question 
of workhouse dietary, which certainly 
ought not to be above that of the work- 
ing population; while, on the other 
hand, if they were to reduce the ele- 
ments of carbon and hydrogen below 
what was neeessary for healthy exist- 
ence, they would be perpetrating an 
absolute cruelty. But, without attempt- 
ing to go into the scientific part of the 
question, he was really of opinion that 
the workhouse dietary scale could not 
be sensibly below that of the normal 
population. With regard to the way in 
which the poor’s rate was expended, it 
was well known that only a portion of 
the money so raised went in actual 
relief, a very large amount being ab- 
sorbed in the salaries and office expenses 
which that House had been the means 
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of imposing upon the people. There 
were, on ur half-a-lozon different 
charges that ought to fall upon the 
Public Exchequer which were now borne 
by the rates of the Union. It would be 
much more satisfactory if the Guardians 
found that the whole of the poor’s rate 
was spent in the shape of relief. With 
regard to the question that had been 
raised as between the ex officio Guar- 
dians and the elected Guardians, there 
could be no doubt that there were some 
of the ex officio Guardians who wished 
to see the paupers fed as well as need 
be; while, on the other hand, there 
were elected Guardians who had very 
laudable and proper ideas of economy, 
without which he hardly knew where 
they would be carried. He was glad to 
hear the Chief Secretary promise to in- 
quire into the question ; but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman should be 
very careful in seeing that he did not 
do as much mischief in one direction as 
he might do good in another.. If the 
Chief Secretary would do anything to 
show how they could reduce the poor’s 
rate by getting rid of the charges whieh 
did not go for the relief of the poor, 
and putting them on the Publie Exche- 
quer, he would confer an enormous 
amount of good upon the Poor Law 
Unions, and materially save the pockets 
of the ratepayers. If he (Colonel Nolan) 
were to say what he thought was one of 
the principal evils of the present system, 
he should say it was not the question of 
relief or medical attendance, but the 
difficulty of getting the paupers off the 
Union rates by teaching them trades or 
otherwise enabling them to earn their 
own livelihood, so that they might bring 
up their children without being thrown 
on the public rates. One poirt on which 
a remedy was needed was iv respect of 
the English Poor Law system, under 
which people who became paupers after 
long residence in this country were sent 
back to the Irish Unions. He could 
mention a case in which a man who 
had not been ir Ireland for 20 years 
had been so sent back from London. . 
That man had served in the Army in 
Egypt, and, being rendered unservice- 
able, was sent home to London and 
thence back to Ireland. That sort of 
thing, which was of constant occurrence, 
was a great grievance in Ireland. There 
was one matter on which he desired to 
put a question to the Chief Secretary. 
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There was a Poor Law Union among his 
constituency, the Union of Oughterard, 
which it had been proposed to break 
up, and that proposal was carried at a 
meeting held some four or five months 
ago, which was called for the purpose 
of electing a Chairman. Most of the 
elected Guardians voted one way and 
the ex officio Guardians the other. Now, 
the popular opinion out-of-doors was 
against the breaking up of the Union; 
and he asked the Chief Secretary not to 
allow that Union to be broken up until 
there was at least the opportunity of a 
fresh election of Guardians, so that the 
sense of the ratepayers of the whole 
Union might be taken upon the ques- 
tion. He did not think the Union 
should be broken up simply on the 
action of a bare majority, unless the 
electors of the Union were distinctly 
consulted upon the matter. There was 
some fear that the Local Government 
Board might interpose and sanction the 
breaking up of that Union. If they did 
so, their action would have a bad effect. 
As far as he was concerned, he had no 
objection to the breaking up of the 
Union; but he thought the people ought 
first to be consulted. If it were broken 
up, there was no Union within 20 or 30 
miles, and the matter was consequently 
one that required a good deal of consi- 
deration. 

Mr. GRAY said, he thought the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had well deserved the sympathy and 
admiration of the Committee for the 
gallant struggle he had made during 
the evening to deal with the numerous 
matters that had been discussed under 
the head of the Vote for the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Ireland, especially 
as he could not be expected to have 
made himself acquainted, during his 
brief occupancy of Office, with all the 
details of the Vote, while the Vote itself 
was one for which he was not respon- 
sible. It was not quite creditable to 
those who were responsible for the Vote, 
and who were acquainted with its details, 
that they should have absented them- 
selves from the discussion. Since he 
(Mr. Gray) had been a Member of that 
House he had been present on every 
occasion when that Vote had been dis- 
eussed, and he sincerely trusted that 
this might be the last occasion on which 
he should hear it debated—by which he 
did not mean to express a hope that he | 
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should not be present when the Esti- 
mates were discussed, but that a reform 
would be effected next year that would 
remove this Vote from the ken of the 
House of Commons, and enable it and 
other matters of a similar kind to be 
dealt with more efficiently by those who 
had a real interest in them, and were 
possessed of all the requisite knowledge 
concerning them. He did not intend te 
go over all the ground which, in the 
course of that debate, had been tra- 
versed by previous speakers ; but there 
was one question—not a very important 
one—which he thought the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir William Hart Dyke) ought 
to be able to deal with without any 
great knowledge of the administration 
of the Department of which he was 
the nominal head. He referred to the 
question to which attention had already 
been called by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who had com- 
plained of the conduct of the Local 
Government Board in regard to what 
they probably considered the outrageous 
proposal that Boards of Guardians should 
keep their banking accounts at such 
banks as they considered would be most 
advantageous to those whom they repre- 
sented. Now, the right hon. Baronet 
was probably aware that financial pro- 
posals in Ireland were at that moment 
in a somewhat critical position. It was 
a very serious thing to find that the 
official Boards in the country, controlled 
as they were by a Minister of the Crown 
in Parliament here, should coerce the 
local representative bodies in Ireland to 
keep their accounts in the Government 
bank, boycotting the local banks. It 
was a serious thing that the local bodies 
should be compelled to keep all their ac- 
counts at the State Bank, seeing the 
attitude of the State Bank towards the 
other banks of the country. In view of 
the fact that the Lord Lieutenant had 
considered it so important that on two 
or three occasions sinve his accession to 
Office he had referred to the condition of 
Irish finance, he thought the Govern- 
ment should express some opinion on the 
point he was now raising. They should 
tell them whether they intended to con- 
tinue this system of boycotting. The 
Bank of Ireland had at that moment 
enormous advantages over all the other 
Irish banks. They had, in the first 
place, an enormous Government issue 
of notes—so large an issue that they 
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were unable to utilize it, having over 
notes to the extent of £1,250,000 which 
they were unable to get into circulation. 
They possessed, by law, the accounts of 
all the great Government institutions. 
The Court of Bankruptcy kept its ac- 
count with them, also the Court of 
Ohancery, to the extent of £250,000. 
Besides this they had other enormous 
financial resources. In consequence of 
the monopoly they enjoyed they, like all 
other monopolists, were not at all gene- 
rous in the utilization of their resources. 
It was charged against them that they 
used their resources for political pur- 
poses. He did not propose to go into 
that question; but they did not occupy 
towards the other banks the position the 
Bank of England occupied towards Lon- 
don and English banks. They did not 
utilize their resources in aiding other 
banks, though the securities of those 
banks might be ample. There were 
some local bodies in Ireland, as, for in- 
stance, Boards of Guardians, who were 
not, by law, allied to the State Bank of 
Ireland by business; but the Local Go- 
vernment Board, by exercising its power 
of veto, compelled those Boards of Guar- 
dians, or some of them, to keep their 
banking accounts in the Bank of Ire- 
land. In the case of the North Dublin 
Union they had done so directly and 
palpably to the prejudice of the rate- 
payers of the Union. As the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had shown, that state of things 
inflicted a fine of £200 a-year on the 
ratepayers of the North Dublin Union ; 
and not only did it do that, but it did 
something which, perhaps, from a gene- 
ral point of view, was much more 
serious. The decision of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to refuse permission to 
this Board of Guardians to keep its 
account at the bank which suited its 
convenience best threw a slur on that 
bank, and suggested to the mind of the 
public that there must be something 
wrong about it when a Government offi- 
cial—no less a personage than the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, for he 
was responsible, and could not divest 
himself of his responsibility—refused to 
allow a Board of Guardians to do busi- 
ness with it. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was not 
aware that he was responsible; but, as 
a matter of fact, he was President of the 
Irish Local Government Board, and was 
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practically responsible to the House for 
the action of that Board—far more than 
he was responsible for the action of the 
Board of Works or of any other Depart- 
ment save that which was peculiarly his 
own—namely, the Chief Secretaryship. 
When the Irish public knew that the 
Government threw a slur upon one bank 
by refusing to allow a Board of Guar- 
dians to keep an account in it, although 
the balance would never be more than 
£3,000 or £4,000, they naturally enough 
imagined that something was wrong 
with that bank. In that way great in- 
justice had been done to the bank in 
question. This was a matter on which 
he (Mr. Gray) did not think the right 
hon. Baronet would require to consult 
the officialsin Dublin. He could make 
up his mind on a point of this kind at 
once, and could tell them whether or not 
he intended to join in the system prac- 
tised by late Chief Secretaries of boy- 
cotting certain Irish banks by re- 
fusing to allow Boards of Guardians 
to keep their accounts wherever they 
thought they eould do so with most 
advantage tothe ratepayers. He would 
urge this question on the consideration 
of the right hon. Baronet, not for the 
mere purpose of cavilling, but because, 
in the present financial condition of Ire- 
land, it really was a matter of urgency. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he thought, 
ought to tell them that, unless he saw 
some reason tothe contrary, he would 
compel the officials of his Department to 
give more discretion to the Guardians in 
this matter of keeping banking accounts. 
The right hon. Gentleman should not 
permit those officials to throw an un- 
merited slur on any Irish financial in- 
stitution by refusing the permission he 
had referred to, and treating it in the 
way he had described. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke) said, 
it seemed to him that his responsibilities 
were rapidly developing; but however 
they might increase he did not think 
hon. Gentlemen would find him disposed 
to evade or shirk them. The question 
which had just been addressed to him was 
a very important one, and he trusted the 
hon. Member would not consider him 
discourteous if he refrained from an- 
swering it off hand. Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber would put a question to him on the 
subject to-morrow or Friday, to bring 
the matter back to his recollection, he 
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might be in a position to give the result 
of his inquiries. 

Mr. GRAY said, he should be quite 
satisfied ifthe right hon. Baronet would 
tell him that he would consider the 
matter. It was natural that, considering 
the multitude of questions the right 
hon. Gentleman had to answer, he 
should have merely alluded to this sub- 
ject in his general reply. All he (Mr. 
Gray) wished to do was to press this 
particular matter on the attention of the 
right hon. Baronet as being somewhat 
urgent, and, perhaps, not so well per- 
mitting of delay as the consideration of 
some other matters. Of course, he had 
not expected to elicit an answer that 
night. 

Mr. MARU Masked forsome informa- 
tion with regard to the expenses of the 
staff in connection with extraordinary 
services. Many of the clerks to the 
Unions, for instance, prepared the 
Jurors’ and Voters’ Lists; and the ex- 
penses of that work, he considered, 
should be thrown as an incidence of 
local taxation. He should not allow 
the matter to pass without remark— 
namely, that a great deal of work was 
done by the officials in workhouses 
which ought not to be thrown on them, 
and should be transferred to others. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the matters 
affecting the conduct of Poor Law clerks 
in County Cavan. Inone case he had 
to complain of the zeal for Orange in- 
stitutions exhibited by a certain clerk in 
an official capacity ; but he (Mr. Biggar) 
was unwilling to go very deeply into 
the matter, because he was convinced 
that by those exhibitions of zeal those 
Orangemen showed themselves the 
worst enemies of, and likely to do most 
injury to, the Conservative Party in 
Ireland. They made all the Catholics 
moreanxious tooppose that Party—they, 
in fact, stimulated others to operate 
against them. All he would ask was 
that this clerk should not publicly ex- 
press his great zeal for Orange institu- 
tions. The other case was a more serious 
one. It was in connection with the 
conduct of Mr. Graham, who was con- 
nected with the Cootehill Union—his 
conduct in reference to elections of 
Guardians in that Union. Mr. Graham 
had been connected with the Cootehill 
Union as clerk of the Union for a great 
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many years. He had been kept in his 
— by a small majority of the 

ard, but had conducted himself in 
so outrageous a manner that not only 
might he have been dismissed from his 
office some years ago, but might have 
been criminally prosecuted for his con- 
duct. ‘Le had been detected years ago 
in allowing a coal merchant to supply 
coals to the Union of a quality much 
inferior to that for which the Guardians 
paid. An inquiry was made into the 
matter, and this person acknowledged 
having taken a bribe from the con- 
tractor. Ifthe Local Government Board 
had done their duty on that occasion 
this man would have been dismissed 
from his position; but, instead of dis- 
missing him, they asked the opinion of 
the Guardians of the Union as to what 
they ought todo. The result was that 
a whip was sent round for the attend- 
ance of this officer’s friends at the meet- 
ing of Guardians, at which his conduct 
was to be taken into consideration ; and 
in the end a resolution was passed by a 
small majority declaring that another 
chance would be given him. The final 
result, therefore, was that he retained 
his position in connection with the 
Union. In his subsequent employment 
this person had been connected with 
many objectionable transactions in his 
position as Returning Officer for the 
elections of Poor Law Guardians. Mr. 
Graham had been instrumental, in con- 
nection with Mr. Boyd Montgomery, a 
magistrate for County Tyrone, in the 
falsification of returns; and the conse- 
quence was that Mr. Montgomery was 
struck off the Commission of the Peace, 
whilst the clerk of the Union got off 
scot free. Again, the Local Government 
Board should have insisted upon the man 
being dismissed from his office. - From 
time totime he had put on the list of voters 
the names of persons who were not en- 
titled to vote ; and in a Poor Law election 
which took place at the beginning of 
the present year he actually suppressed 
17 voters’ papers from a particular dis- 
trict declaring that they had never been 
given in. An inquiry, however, was 
instituted, the voters swore that they 
had handed in the papers, the police 
gave corroborative testimony, and it 
was found that the clerk of the Union 
had suppressed these papers for the 
purpose of getting his friend elected. 
‘When the case was proved against Mr. 
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Graham the Local Government Board 
acted precisely as they had done in the 
case of thecoal contract—that was to say, 
they asked the opinion of the Poor Law 
Guardians. The Guardians passed a 
resolution stating that they would allow 
the man to continue in his office. Now 
he (Mr. Biggar) did not think that was 
at all a satisfactory state of things. He 
thought that when an inquiry was in- 
stituted by the Local Government Board, 
and when a man was convicted of mis- 
conduct, he should be turned out of 
office. At an inquiry held by an In- 
spector of the Local Government Board 
Mr. Graham had sworn that he had 
never been censured on any other occa- 
sion. That was untrue. He had been 
censured with regard to the coal con- 
tract, and he had been dismissed from 
his position as clerk to the Dispensary 
Committee of one of the districts of the 
Cootehill Union. The man did not speak 
the truth, notwithstanding that he was 
on his oath. For all those considerations 
he (Mr. Biggar) thought the President 
of the Irish Local Government Board 
would do well to look over the evidence 
given on those two matters—namely, in 
connection with the coal contract, and 
also in connection with the inquiry 
which recently took place into his con- 
duct in suppressing voting papers which 
were sworn to by the police as having 
been giveninto his hands. If the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
would undertake, before the Report, to 
make some inquiry into the case, he 
(Mr. Biggar) would be perfectly satis- 
fied. The matter was one which ought 
to be properly inquired into; and if 
the man was proved to be unfit for the 
position he held, he should be dismissed 
without hesitation. It was of the 
greatest importance that men in the 
position of Mr. Graham should be above 
suspicion. At any rate, the Unions in 
ioslents should not be served by dishonest 
officials. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had been furnished with details as to 
the particular official his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Biggar) had referred to; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would undertake to have the matter in- 
quired into, he (Mr. O’Connor), on his 
part, would undertake to furnish the 
right hon. Gentleman with such specific 
information with regard to persons and 
dates as would furnish abundant justi- 
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fication for the investigation. It ap- 
peared, beyond all question, that this 
official was guilty of positive fraud—of 
embezzlement in collusion with the coal 
contractor. The malpractices of this per- 
son were such as ought to have secured 
for him his immediate dismissal when 
the facts were discovered. It appeared 
also that in consequence of misconduct 
which was reported to the Registrar 
General an inquiry was granted. It 
was held by Mr. Matheson, a barrister, 
on the 28th of January, and the result 
was that Mr. Graham was found guilty 
and dismissed from the office of Superin- 
tendent Registrar for the Cootehill 
Union. The evidence which he (Mr. 
O’Connor) held in his hand of the sup- 
pression of votes by Mr. Graham ap- 
peared to be most complete. The sup- 
pression of votes on the part of this man 
seemed to have been a common, a sys- 
tematic act. His refusal to register 
people entitled to vote was general. It 
was impossible to read the statement 
and the evidence on this matter and doubt 
that this person had been guilty of se- 
rious and sustained dereliction of duty. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) would be glad to 
place this MSS. statement at the com- 
mand of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary; and if any official 
would take the trouble to carefully 
peruse it and consider it he would have 
to report to the right hon. Baronet that 
there was abundant ground for taking 
action. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witiram Harr Dyke) said, 
he was not aware of the circumstances of 
the first ease alluded to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar). As the hon. Gentleman had 
stated, in the second case referred to re- 
presentations had been made to the Go- 
vernment, and inquiries had been in- 
stituted. He (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
could corroborate the hon. Member’s 
statement on this point from the in- 
formation he possessed. It seemed to 
him that on one or two occasions Mr. 
Graham’s conduct had been of a very 
serious nature; but, so far as he (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) was concerned, the 
case stood thus. The Irish Local Go- 
vernment Board had applied to the local 
Board of Guardians to ascertain their 
opinion as to Mr. Grahaia’s conduct. 
The Guardians had consulted on the 
matter, and had passed a strong vote of 
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confidence in their clerk ; and, so far as 
he could ascertain, the view the Local 
Government Board took of the matter 
was this—that if the Guardians had con- 
fidence in their servant there were not 
sufficient grounds to dismiss him. If, 
however, other facts came to his (Sir 
William Hart Dyke’s) notice on the sub- 
ject he should be glad to give them full 
consideration. That, he was afraid, was 
all he could say upon the matter at pre- 


sent. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed clear to 
him that if the Irish Local Government 
Board had decided this matter on their 
own judgment this official would have 
been dismissed. The fact of the matter 
was that this man was a furious partizan, 
and that a small majority of the Board 
of Guardians, whose return this person 
was interested in effecting, were also 
strong partizans. One of the Guardians 
who had attended at the Board meeting 
to vote on this question of confidence in 
the clerk was the very person whose 
election was secured in consequence of 
the malpractices of Mr. Graham. This 
Guardian attended to vote in favour of 
the clerk. If the Government would 
like to go into this matter and read over 
the evidence, the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. O’Connor) would 
be happy to supply a copy of it, and 
also to give whatever details might be 
required. Ifthe Government went im- 
partially into this matter he was sure 
that this man Graham, who was really 
liable to be prosecuted criminally, would 
at least be dismissed from his office. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £36,111, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Office, Ireland. 

Carrarin AYLMER said, there was no 
Department in the Public Service in 
Ireland which gave less satisfaction 
than the Public Works Office. The fact 
was, the officials in that Department had 
too much to do—they had thrown on 
them by various Acts of Parliament 
more work than they could cover. There 
were three Commissioners in the De- 
partment who were not youthful men; 
but even if they had the energy of youth 
they would be unable to get through the 
work imposed upon them by the Acts of 
Parliament they had to administer. Any- 
one who was acquainted with the busi- 
ness of the Department would see that 
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to attend to it. They had to deal with 
something like 100 subjects. They had 
some 30 or 40 Drainage Acts to admi- 
nister; and, besides this, they had mat- 
ters affecting lunacy, barracks, and all 
sorts of things left for them to manage. 
Naturally it was found utterly impos- 
sible for those three men to do all the 
work, the consequence being that there 
was the greatest delay imaginable in 
obtaining loans; and even when loans 
were granted there was the greatest de- 
ficiency on the part of the Department 
in the matter of watching the expendi- 
ture. He called attention to this matter 
on account of one particular Department 
of the Office. It might be that the 
various subjects were not mentioned in 
the Vote; but under the Act 5 & 6 Vict. 
arterial drainage was especially put 
under their control, and it was referred 
to in the Reports of the Commissioners. 
The arterial drainage schemes all over 
the country were working badly, or, at 
any rate, had been working badly, for 
at the present time they were not work- 
ing at all. The system under which 
money was granted for the carrying out 
of objects contained in local Acts of 
Parliament necessitated, by the language 
of those Acts, that any landlords who 
agreed as to a system of arterial drain- 
age should jointly ask for a loan. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: DoT understand 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to say 
that this Vote involves the question of 
land improvements ? 

Caprain AYLMER said, he begged 
to hand to the Chairman a copy of the 
Irish Public Works Commissioners’ Re- 
port. It would there be seen the Com- 
missioners had powers, under 5 & 6 
Vict. and 1 & 2 Will. IV., which re- 
ferred especially to arterial drainage. 
The Report of the Commissioners men- 
tioned all the Acts referred to them. At 
the present moment, all the Acts relating 
to arterial drainage in Ireland depended 
upon the action of the landlords; but 
since the passing of the Act of 1881 the 
landlords had had no further interest in 
getting drainage works carried out, so 
that no further powers were being asked 
for. It was necessary, if work of this 
kind was to be continued in Ireland— 
and Parliament had evidently thought 
it necessary by passing these Acts—the 
Government must at once take the sub- 
ject in hand, and get some new Act of 
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ture, the Pablic Works Commissioners 
would be able to lend money. None 
was being asked for now, and none 
would be asked for under existing Acts. 
He did not, however, wish to gointo the 
question of legislation. It was with re- 
gard to the working of the Acts under 
which the Commissioners at presert 
operated that he wished now to speak. 
At the present moment, when an engi- 
neer—perhaps a speculative engineer— 
had designed a drainage system over a 
particular piece of country that he 
thought required draining, he submitted 
his plan to a certain number of land- 
owners in order to get their consent to 
it, and having obtained that a Pro- 
visional Order was secured, and an Act 
of Parliament. Before the Act was 
passed, however, it came before the 
Public Works Commissioners, who sent 
down someone to view the land and re- 
port upon the scheme. On that Re- 
port, if favourable, the Act was ob- 
tained, and the money was lent; but 
from the moment that was done the 
Commissioners seemed to give no fur- 
ther attention to the matter, and the 
operation seemed to be paying money 
into the pocket of the engineer who 
originated and designed the scheme, 
and whose business with the contractor 
was to make the work as expensive as 
possible. There was no check upon 
what it would run to. In a case with 
which he was familiar the estimate for 
the carrying out of ascheme which was 
approved of by the Commissioners had 
been £42,000; but the actual expendi- 
ture had been £76,000. That was the 
sum advanced, and the landlords, who 
had consented to be formed into a 
Drainage Board on an estimate of 
£42,000, found themselves in the end 
obliged to contribute their share of 
£76,000. In another case which had 
come under his notice, where a work 
had been estimated to cost £34,000, the 
gentlemen who had associated them- 
selves as Directors of a Drainage Board 
managed to get £86,000 out of the 
Loan Commissioners. The result had 
been that the average of all the drain- 
age undertakings throughout Ireland 
had necessitated a tax upon the land of 
£6 odd. In some cases it had gone up 
as much as £13, and all this was owing 
to the fact that these unfortunate indi- 
viduals, the Commissioners, who had so 
much business to look after, had not 
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been able to exercise proper supervision 
over the application of the expenditure, 
and had no special Department to see 
that the estimates were not exceeded 
unduly, and to look after the interests 
of those who were subsequently taxed 
to pay the money. He would ask the 
Government to consider the case of 
the Irish land taxed 13s. per acre 
in 35 years to pay the cost of 
arterial drainage. The drainage part 
of the Acts under which these schemes 
were carried out: had only been in 
existence 35 years, so that the Drain- 
age Boards had only existed for that 
period. In many cases this tax was 
more than the rent. In addition to that, 
the Act required the Arterial Drainage 
Boards to be composed of landlords; 
but now that the tenants had the benefit 
of the land it was necessary that they 
should pay some share of the expense. 
The greatest necessity of the moment in 
Ireland was, and had been for years, to 
get a good system of arterial drainage; 
but that, he ventured to say, would 
never be secured under the existing 
arrangements. He would add one 
thing more to this—namely, that if 
there was any new enactment for the 
purpose, or if, under the present law, 
the Board of Commissioners could be 
got to put an end to small District 
Boards, which he did not approve of, 
and form District Boards over large 
tracts of country embracing complete 
watersheds, so that the managing bodies 
might be of a comprehensive character, 
it would be a satisfactory reform, and 
an end would be put to a complicated 
arrangement which, at the present time, 
was of advantage to no one but the 
lawyers. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would give their close attention to 
this subject. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he did not 
altogether go with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that all the evils of the pre- 
sent Public Works system would be 
cured by adding one or two additional 
Commissioners, with large salaries, to 
the Board. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had referred to arterial drain- 
age, and that was, no doubt, a very im- 
portant question in Ireland. Some small 
individuals in that country themselves 
carried out small drainage works. He 
thoroughly understood this question of 
arterial drainage, for he had paid some 
attention to it for a number of years, 
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and it was a matter of great importance 
to Ireland. But it was thoroughly 
blocked in the manner which had just 
been stated by the hon. Member, be- 
cause the landlords said—‘ It is not to 
our interest to drain the land; we are 
not the proprietors; we are mere rent- 
chargers,” and the tenants had really 
no power. The remedy was, however, 
quite simple; the occupiers should be 
treated as the owners; and it should be 
decided by a majority of the occupiers 
whether the drainage should go on or 
not, and whether the country should be 
taxed for a system of arterial drainage. 
That would be a very good remedy ; but 
there was another which he would pre- 
fer for the next two or three years, and 
that was a pure despotism, simply tem- 
pered with the right of petitioning. 
The Board of Works should decide, 
through competent hands, as to where 
a drainage scheme should be carried 
out. Of course, they should await peti- 
tions from the landlords and the occu- 
piers, and with that safeguard this 
arrangement would work best for the 
next three or four yearsin Ireland. In 
any case, the present system ought to 
be abolished, for it was altogether futile, 
and a mere sham. He told the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the time that 
this Bill would be of no use, for he knew 
that the landlords would not carry out 
the work under present circumstances. 
It should be left entirely to the tenant, 
and the tenant should be made respon- 
sible for it. Whoever received the 
benefit should pay the money. The 
present system was for two-thirds of 
the landlords to agree ; but how could an 
agreement be got from them, when the 
greater part of them would not answer 
any letters on the subject ? Under those 
circumstances, there could not possibly 
bea majority, and in this way all new 
arterial drainage had been stopped in 
Ireland. In some cases the existing 
arterial drainage was falling into disre- 
pair, owing to the fact that the people 
who had control of the arterial drainage 
took no interest in it, because they con- 
sidered that they derived no benefit from 
it. This was a matter which he thought 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland), and the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant (Sir William Hart 
Dyke), ought to take into consideration. 
There was another point which was 
closely allied to this, and which he 
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would like to call attention to. When 
the Land Act was passed, it was agreed 
that tenants should have loans of money. 
He got a promise at the time that those 
loans should, in some cases, be smaller 
in amount than was originally proposed. 
He thought the original limit al fixed 
at £100, but he got that limit reduced 
to £60. That sum—£50—was not what 
he asked for; he asked that it should be 
much less. However, the £50 limit had 
been tried, and it was found that it was 
not low enough. What he proposed 
now was that a much lower amount of 
loan should be granted—he would go 
as low as £20, or perhaps even as low as 
£10. This was very important. If a 
tenant of a £5 holding obtained a loan 
of £50, that loan practically swamped 
his holding. He might possibly walk 
off with the money; but he certainly 
could not use it legitimately, for such a 
holding did not require so large an 
amount, and the tenant could not reap 
that advantage from the loan which he 
ought to have. He (Colonel Nolan) 
knew the difficulty about working ex- 
penses, and that small loans of £10 or 
£20 could not be granted single for the 
same proportionate cost as larger ones; 
but an excellent way of providing against 
that difficulty would be this—that five 
or six tenants requiring very small 
loans should be called upon to group 
themselves together. He did not say 
that they should be jointly respon- 
sible for the whole amount; but 
they should be called upon to group 
themselves together, so that one in- 
spection should do for them all, and five 
or six tenants should ask for a loan of 
£100 and have it divided amongst them. 
In that way, with one single inspection, 
the Board of Works would be able to 
grant a loan to five or six small men, 
and the loan would be paid off in the 
usual manner. This was a subject of 
very great importance—if it were not 
he should not recommend these small 
loans. He did not see why the big men 
should get the loans, and the little men 
have none at all; and, after all, it was a 
very small thing to do—it was a mere 
matter of organization to enable the 
system to be properly worked. He was 
quite aware of the expense of working 
and inspection ; and, therefore, he would 
insist that there should be a grouping 
of the small men for the small loans. 
There was another objectionable rule 
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which the Board of Works followed—a 
rule not objectionable with large men, 
but very objectionable indeed with small 
ones. At present, a loan could not be 
granted for drainage and building to- 
gether. A loan could be granted for 
a drainage, or a loan could be granted 
for building ; but it was impossible to 
get a loan for both. That was right 
enough when they were dealing with 
men who wished to raise sums of £5,000 
or £6,000; but when they came to the 
ease of the small man, who wished for 
£10 to improve his offices, and another 
£10 for his drainage, it was an un- 
necessary burden upon him to compel 
him to incur the cost of raising two 
separate loans. He (Colonel Nolan) 
thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
ought to adopt this system of grouping 
small loans together, so as to enable the 
benefits of those loans to go much fur- 
ther down; and in the case of such 
small loans he should allow drainage 
and building to be done together. Any 
ordinary engineer, or any man of com- 
mon sense, could tell the value of the 
buildings and drainage in such cases— 
it was not a very recondite matter—and 
this would be a very important step of 
an extremely far-reaching character, 
reaching down to the great bulk of the 
people. There were ample means for 
getting in those loans, and if the Trea- 
sury would make the necessary arrange- 
ments they would have no large losses 
to face, and would be doing that which 
would prove a great blessing to the 
small men. He did not see how, under 
the present system, they could give any 
advantage which would reach the really 
small men. Such a thing was impos- 
sible. Tha present system was unfair 
and improper in every way, and ought 
to be remodelled. Of course, the cost of 
inspection was a practical objection; 
but he had pointed out the means of 
overcoming it. There was another sub- 
ject which he also wished to refer to; 
but, as a question of Order had been 
raised upon it that evening, he wished 
to point out to the Chairman how it was 
strictly in Order. The Board of Works 
were responsible, at the present moment, 
for the construction of harbours; and, 
consequently, the question of harbours 
was strictly within the limits of the 
Vote now before the Committee. The 
Chairman had raised the point of Order 
on a previous Vote; but he (Colonel 


Colonel Nolan 
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Nolan) wished to point out that the 
Irish Members had been in the habit 
ever since he had been in the House, 
for 10 or 12 years past, of discussing all 
Poor Law questions on the Vote for the 
Local Government Board, and all ma- 
terial questions which in any way 
affected the Board of Works on the 
Board of Works Vote. In fact, they 
had no other opportunities for discuss- 
ing those matters. It would be con- 
venient if the Committee were allowed 
to discuss the point he wished to raise 
under the present Vote. There had 
been some question raised about suffi- 
cient harbours, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) had al- 
luded that night to the allocation of 
£250,000 for fishery harbours in Ire- 
land. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
pointed out some time ago that this is 
not the proper opportunity for discuss- 
ing the question of fishery harbours. I 
cannot find anything in this Vote con- 
nected with fisheries at all. I must 
abide by the Rules of the House, and 
there is no Rule which authorizes the 
discussion of a matter not connected with 
the particular Vote before the Commit- 
tee. We had the fisheries discussed on 
a previous Vote ; and I must point out 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
then was his proper opportunity, and 
that I will not allow him to discuss the 
fisheries now. 

Coroner NOLAN: Allow me, upon 
the point of Order, to say that I would 
like you, Sir, to refer to page 181 of the 
Estimates ; and there, about the fifth 
line from the bottom, you will find two 
stars, and opposite them the words, 
‘« Temporary assistant engineers for pier 
and harbour works, £450.” Now, the 
things known as pier and harbour works 
form exactly the question which I wish 
to raise; and I do not see how, with 
such an entry in the Estimates, I can 
be ruled out of Order. I am perfectly 
aware that you know the Rules of Order 
much better than I do; but it seems to 
me, Sir, that you do not quite know the 
way in which those Irish Estimates are 
arranged. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Anything con- 
nected with the item for ‘‘ Temporary 
assistant engineers for pier and harbour 
works, £450,” it will, of course, be per- 
fectly in Order to discuss ; but the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will not be in 
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Order in discussing the question of the 
Trish Fisheries on this Vote. 

Coroyet NOLAN: I do not wish at 
all to discuss the question of the Irish 
Fisheries—that is in another Vote. 

Tuz OHAIRMAN : Will the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman confine him- 
self to this question of the temporary 
assistant engineers for pier and harbour 
works ? 

Cotonet NOLAN : I will confine my- 
self to the pen ve of piers and har- 
bours. I will go further than that, and 
say I do not wish to discuss the question 
of piers and harbours in general, even 
though I think that should come strictly 
under this Vote. Several hon. Members 
wish to raise this question, and I am in 
an awkward position. What I want to 
point out is that there was originally a 
sum for the very large item of £250,000. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
£250,000 for temporary assistant engi- 
neers? I wish the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to understand that I cannot, 
consistently with the Rules of the 
House, permit him now to discuss the 
policy of piers and harbours in Ireland. 
It was fully discussed in the preceding 
Vote, and now the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must confine himself to this 
item of £450 for the pay of temporary 
assistant engineers. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rise 
to Order. Would it not be competent 
for any hon. Member to discuss the 
administration by the Board of Works 
of the provisions of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment quoted in the heading to the Vote, 
from 1 & 2 Will. IV. to 44 & 45 Vict. c. 
49? And if those Acts do provide for the 
establishment of piers or the advance of 
funds for piers or harbours, would it 
not be competent to discuss such piers 
and harbours ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It would be in 
Order to disouss those loans which are 
specifically brought under the Vote ; but 
I understand that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman proposes to discuss the ques- 
tion of piers and harbours, which was 
fully diseussed on a preceding Vote, 
Notice having been given that that was 
the proper Vote on which to take the 
discussion. It would be altogether dis- 
regarding the authority of the Chair to 
discuss that now. It would be contrary 
to rule and trifling with the Committee ; 
and I have therefore ruled that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman must confine 
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himself to the discussion of the item of 
£450 in the Vote. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I trust 
that you will not suppose for a moment 
that I was trifling with the Committee 
when I made the suggestion. I merely 
ventured to submit to you whether the 
functions of the Board of Works Office 
in Ireland could not be discussed in so 
far as they are limited by the Acts 
quoted in the heading to this Money 
Vote? But Ido notin the least desire 
to trifle with the Committee or to waste 
its time. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman were to discuss under 
this Vote the affairs of all the matters 
to which the loans might be applied he 
would travel very widely beyond the 
purpose of the Vote, and there would be 
no end to the discussion. It is not 
competent on this item of £450 to dis- 
cuss the whole policy of the piers and 
harbours in Ireland, which was very 
fully discussed on a previous Vote. 

Coronet NOLAN then proceeded with 
his remarks. He said he should have 
considerable difficulty in making him- 
self clear to the Committee under the 
restriction which the Chairman had 
placed upon him ; but, as he had already 
had some conversation on the subject 
with the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 
Henry Holland), possibly that hon. 
Baronet would understand him even 
though he was compelled to approach 
the question from a very difficult point of 
view. He was obliged to approach the 
subject from a very technical point of 
view, and the technical point from which 
he would approach it was the point of 
contract. He wished to point out that 
the contracts for these piers and har- 
bours were much lower than the esti- 
mates which the Board contemplated. 
It was very difficult to argue the point 
under the restriction placed upon him; 
but he would endeavour to meet the 
difficulty as wellas he could. The piers 
and harbours were estimated by the 
Board of Works to cost a certain sum of 
money. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that I have already ruled that he 
cannot proceed in this way. He must 
really confine himself to the item of 
£450 if he wishes to deal with piers and 
harbours at all, and he must not go into 
the general subject. 
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Coronet NOLAN proceeded to say 
that he believed the two gentlemen re- 
ferred to in the item of £450 were gen- 
tlemen of extremely superior abilit 
and very valuable officials. He be- 
lieved they were two gentlemen that he 
had the honour to know, and he had 
some knowledge of their professional 
attainments; but, nevertheless, he felt 
bound to move the reduction of the Vote 
by the sum of £450. The reason why 
he should move this was that the Esti- 
mate was too high. He hoped those 
two gentlemen would not think that he 
made the Motion out of any opposition 
to them. It was a very important 
matter indeed to see that the Estimates 
were not too high, when they had Esti- 
mates for about £100,000 worth of har- 
bours, and those Estimates were about 
£20,000 higher than they should be. 
If the other contracts were similarly 
lower than the Estimates of the engi- 
neers of the Board of Works, there 
would be a difference of about £30,000, 
or £40,000 between the contracts and 
the amount of expenditure estimated by 
the Board of Works. In fact, there 
would be a saving of about £30,000, 
owing to false Estimates on the part of 
the Board of Works. He did not know 
whether he was out of Order, but he 
thought not, in pointing out that the Esti- 
mate was too high, and that the Secretary 
to the Treasury would have about 
£30,000 or £40,000 at his disposal in 
consequence. He did not see why that 
fact should occasion any delay in allot- 
ting the money, or why they should have 
to wait two or three years before it was 
allotted to the different karbours in Ire- 
land. He would, therefore, suggest to 
the Secretary to the Treasury that he 
should take this important question into 
consideration, and that he should allow, 
in estimating the money to be allotted 
to piers and harbours, a sum of about 
£30,000, which the Chairman and the 
Secretary of the Board had over-esti- 
mated. He hoped they would have a 
better opportunity at some future time 
of discussing this question more fully, 
for it was his intention to oppose all 
these Votes on Report and in the Appro- 
priation Bill, or whenever he could a 
proper opportunity. He regretted that 
he had been obliged to review this sub- 
ject in a very mutilated form, owing to 
the extremely unusual and very incon- 
yenient ruling of the Chairman, 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman must 
not comment on the ruling of the 


, | Chair. 


Mr. MARUM said, there was no 
branch of the law in Ireland which was 
in such a state of utter confusion as that 
relating to drainage. In 1882 a Con- 
solidation Act was brought in by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney), who was then Secretary to the 
Treasury ; and he (Mr. Marum) then 
pointed out that in the definition of a 
‘district’ the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be quite unacquainted with the Irish 
people and their ways, and also in the 
definition of ‘‘ holder,” for copyholders 
were set down as holders. He (Mr. 
Marum) thought by that that a real 
statutory copyhold was intended ; but it 
was no such thing, and the hon. Member 
for Liskeard said he would consider the 
matter. The Bill was again brought in 
in the following year in identical terms, 
and the statutory tenants, because they 
were not leaseholders, instead of being 
allowed a voice, were thrown out aito- 
gether. Another matter to which he 
wished to call attention was this—the 
landlords declared that it was difficult 
enough to collect the rents, without 
having to collect the rates as well. That 
was one reason why it had been impos- 
sible to obtain the 50 per cent of assents 
which were necessary to carry out the 
working of the drainage schemes. Ata 
meeting with which he (Mr. Marum) was 
concerned, the tenants agreed that the 
rates should be paid by the tenant in 
the first instance and deducted after- 
wards. Another resolution passed was 
that the drainage rate should be col- 
lected by the poor rate collector, and 
that the owners in fee should have 
nothing to do with it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard asked him to embody 
those views in clauses, and he did so; 
but when the Bill was brought in it did 
not contain a single word about them. 
On those two very important matters 
nothing whatever had been done. He 
put it to the hon. Baronet the Secretary 
to the Treasury that there was no branch 
of the law in Ireland in such a state of 
inextricable confusion as that which re- 
lated to drainage. That was very much 
to be regretted, and he trusted the hon. 
Baronet would look into the very im- 
portant matters which had been brought 
forward by his hon. Friends, 
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Mr. MOLLOY pointed out that this 
question had assumed very great im- 
Seeger Large sums of money had 


een spent by the occupiers of land on’ 


the borders of one river for the purpose 
of improving the drainage. The Trustees 
were landlords who had no interest 
whatever in the drainage of the land, 
and the consequence was that the land, 
which was formerly worth 60s. or 50s. 
an acre, was now only worth 5s. an acre. 
Quite recently the occupiers took steps 
to have the drainage improved, and 
appealed to the Trustees to carry out 
the work which they, as Trustees, should 
have carried out before. They made 
several appeals, and meetings were 
called in order that a conclusion might 
be arrived at on the subject. Two en- 
gineers sent in offers to do the work, and 
there was a third who telegraphed from 
Dublin that he could not undertake it. 
It would hardly be believed that the 
Trustees did not appoint either of the en- 
gineers who were ready to do the work, 
but actually appointed the man who said 
he could not undertakeit. They did so, 
however, and they also apportioned to 
him the sum of £20 for the purpose of 
getting a Report. A second meeting 
was held for the purpose of displacing 
the engineer who had been appointed, 
and to consider the appointment of a 
second engineer. The occupiers had 
done all in their power to obtain some 
satisfaction from the Department on 
account of which the present Vote was 
asked ; they wrote to the Board of Public 
Works asking for an examination ; the 
Board of Works returned despatches, 
and the Trustees held meetings, and it 
was stated that they were going to ob- 
taina loan. But they had not obtained 
it, and the result would be that the 
people on the banks of the river, who 
were entitled to have the drainage carried 
out and their land rendered thereby of 
some worth to them, would receive no 
satisfaction. The effect of this obstruc- 
tive action would be that the whole 
matter would be thrown over for another 
12 months, asit had been before. That, 
he said, was a very great hardship, be- 
cause, as he had already pointed out, the 
land was utterly valueless to the occu- 
piers, inasmuch as instead of being, as 
formerly, worth from 50s. to 60s. an acre, 
it was now only worth a nominal sum. 
It was under those circumstances that he 
asked the hon. Baronet the Secretary to 
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the Treasury to see whether he could 
induce the Board of Works in Ireland 
to compel the Trustees to carry out the 
necessary works. 

Tae SECRETARY to razr TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottann) said, with 
reference to the point brought forward 
by the hon. Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy), that if the hon. Member 
would furnish him with particulars, he 
would inquire into the matter. He did 
not for a moment underrate the import- 
ance of this question of arterial drainage 
in Ireland. He found from the last 
Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Works that their duties and powers 
at present were somewhat confined. 
The Commissioners stated that in re- 
spect to the matter of maintenance their 
functions were confined to advising the 
Trustees, and to distributing the charge 
amongst the proprietors of land in the 
district. As he understood, some Mem- 
bers would wish to see larger powers 
vested in the Commissioners. The Com- 
mittee would remember that a Con- 
solidating Bill, which would have had, 
he believed, the effect of enlarging the 
powers of the Commissioners, had failed 
to meet with the support it deserved. He 
should certainly desire that a similar 
Bil] should be introduced next Session ; 
and there would then be afforded an 
opportunity to the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) to propose the 
alterations of the existing law which he 
considered necessary. The same obser- 
vation applied to the remarks of his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer). He did 
not see that there would be any oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the subject in this 
Session; but he should be glad if any- 
thing could be done next Session for the 
purpose of improving the drainage sys- 
tem in Ireland. That was all he could at 
present say on this matter. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colo- 
nel Nolan) had referred to the Loan Act, 
and to some Amendments which he 
thought might be introduced with re- 
gard to the working of that Act. He 
(Sir Henry Holland), speaking off-hand 
and without having had an opportunity 
of considering the question, thought 
that there seemed to be some force 
in what the hon. and gallant Member 
had put forward—namely, that tenants 
should be able to get loans for smaller 
sums than were granted under the Act, 
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but that those smaller loans should not 
be granted unless the tenants combined 
together, so that one application might 
do for all. The other suggestion of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, which 
seemed also worthy of consideration, was 
that one portion of the loan might be 
applied to buildings and the other to 
drainage. He (Sir Henry Holland) did 
not see why the loan should not be dis- 
tributed in that way. The question, 
however, was one which must have been 
considered, and he assumed that there 
were practical difficulties in the way. 

Coronet NOLAN asked, on a point 
of Order, for a ruling as to whether he 
would be able to discuss the question of 
harbours on the Report of the Vote? He 
was aware that the Speaker was not 
bound by the decision of the Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was quite 
unnecessary for him to rule on the point 
of Order raised by the hon. and gallant 
Member. When any question arose 
he ruled it at the time. Mr. Speaker 
was responsible for his ruling, and he 
(the Chairman) was responsible for his 
ruling. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL said, there were five 
Votes for Ireland upon which discussion 
would arise, and he should be glad to 
know whether the hon. Baronet would 
postpone them? He did not think, look- 
ing at the lateness of the hour, that they 
would be able to finish the discussion on 
the Vote for Law Charges and Criminal 
Prosecutions, Ireland, at that Sitting. 
There were, however, several non-con- 
tentious Votes that might be proceeded 
with. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY said, that the Votes on which 
the hon. Gentleman had said there would 
be some discussion would be taken on 
Wednesday. 


Crass IlI.—Law anp Justice. 


(4.) £66,222, to complete the sum for 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. GRAY said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land to a matter very small in itself, but 
of considerable importance to those con- 
cerned in it. By a recent Regulation 





made by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue an Office had been opened in 


Sir Henry Holland 
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the Four Oourts, Dublin, for the p " 
as was stated, of selling stamps and col- 
lecting duty. Those who were in the 
habit of selling the stamps previously 
raised no objection at first; but subse- 
quently the office adopted a system of 
selling other stamps, forms, and papers, 
and those were sold at about half the 
price which commercial firms in Dublin 
who had hitherto sold them were able 
to afford, because, of course, a great 
Public Department could, by buying 
large quantities of goods at cost price, 
ar by being content with a nominal 
profit, always enter into competition 
with and undersell private firms. He 
was not aware that there were any rea- 
sons of State why that should be done 
in Dublin; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Commissioners had entered into a trade 
competition with the law stationers of 
Dublin, whom it was, of course, easy to 
drive out of the field by State competi- 
tion. But he asked the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether that was a 
class of commercial enterprize which 
held out any hope of great profit or great 
advantage to the Government, and whe- 
ther it would not be better to revert tu 
the principle of allowing the ordinary 
business of the country to be carried on 
in the usual way? Some months ago a 
number of the law stationers concerned 
presented a Memorial on the subject to 
the late Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Hibbert), who in reply said that the 
documents were sold at a profit. They 
i be sold at a very moderate profit, 
and yet at such a price as an ordinary 
trader could not afford. Again, although 
there might be a reason for selling 
stamps, there was no conceivable reason 
for selling unstamped documents in Go- 
vernment Offices, and for cutting out 
ordinary traders who could not carry on 
business in the same way. One law sta- 
tioner had written to him a few days 
ago to say that, in consequence of the 
change, he had had to destroy and sell 
as waste for next to nothing over two 
tons of printed legal forms which he had 
in stock and which had cost a very con- 
siderable sum. The law stationers only 
made a fair commercial profit on their 
sales ; and he was sure that the Attorney 
General for Ireland would bear him out 
in saying that no complaint had been 
made by the members of the Legal Pro- 
fession in Ireland as to the way in which 
the law stationers of Dublin carried on 
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their business; and why they should be 
obliged, by the Regulation referred to, 
to enter into a ruinous competition with 
a Government Office, he had no means 
of knowing. He hoped the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be able 
to say that henceforward those docu- 
ments should be sold at a fair trade 
price, or, at all events, that the matter 
should be taken into consideration. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that the 
law stationers in Dublin, so far as his 
experience went, had always carried on 
their business in a satisfactory manner. 
He presumed that the reason which led 
to the sale of unstamped documents at 
the Office at the Four Courts, Dublin, 
was tbat it would be for the convenience 
of practitioners who attended the Couris. 
The hon. Member had said that a Me- 
morial had been presented to the late 
Secretary to the Treasury on the subject, 
and he would take an opportunity of 
looking into it, and if the circumstances 
were such as to show that there was a 
grievance, he had no doubt the arrange- 
ment would be altered. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that some of 
the items in this Vote appeared to be 
very much in the nature of illegal pay- 
ments, inasmuch that they related to 
appointments made in defiance of the 
Act of Parliament.The Comptroller and 
Auditor General had made some com- 
ments upon those appoinments, as ap- 
peared on the face of the Estimates, 
and he thought the Treasury ought 
to see that such remarks from the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General were un- 
necessary in future, and that some noti- 
fication would be given to that effect. 
He trusted that the Department would 
be instructed that in distributing the pay 
they should confine themselves as much 
as possible to the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament. 

Tue SEORETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, his 
attention had not been called to this 
matter before; but it should be looked 
into. There did certainly appear to be 
some irregularity with respect to the ap- 
pointment. 


Vote agreed to. 
(5.) £7,500, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to have an explanation of 
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the increase of £300 under Sub-head B 
for Costs of Official Assignees? He was 
notaware of any perquisites which would 
account for this increase. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY said, the amount of a Supple- 
mentary Estimate presented in August 
last had not been struck out of the Esti- 
mates, but the error was corrected in 
the Resolution. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he believed that 
an Official Assignee, who had been in 
the Public Service for many years and 
enjoyed a salary, had suddenly disap- 
peared from his Office and left no trace 
behind him. He read in the newspapers 
that after the lapse of two months he 
as suddenly re-appeared. Whatever 
might be the explanation of the matter, 
it remained one of mystery. He be- 
lieved that an investigation had been 
ordered and undertaken by a profes- 
sional gentleman in Dublin, which exa- 
mination, however, had been discon- 
tinued. The reason given for the dis- 
continuance of the investigation was that 
there was no fund available for the pur- 
pose of the inquiry. But surely the nght 
hon. and learned Gentleman would admit 
that the absence of the fund must have 
been patent to the authorities when the 
investigation was commenced. If there 
was no fund, why did they begin the in- 
vestigation, and, having begun it, why 
did they discontinue it on the ground 
that there was nofund? He asked what 
was the result of the examination of 
the accounts ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotwes) said, he was 
not aware of the result of the investi- 
gation ; but he would refer the matter to 
the authorities. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £785, to complete the sum for the 
Admiralty Court, Registry, Ireland. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that although 
there might be some Admiralty cases 
in Ireland, the number would be insig- 
nificant, and it must be altogether un- 
necessary to keep up the Court. At one 
time it was very unpopular. He should 
like to know whether it could not be 
embodied with some other Court? In 
Ireland the Admiralty Court, it seemed 
to him, might very fairly be embodied 
with either of several other Courts. He 
should like to have an explanation from 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
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General for Ireland as to why it was ne- 
cessary to keep it up. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) stated that 
this had ceased to be an unpopular 
Court. There was no restriction now as 
to the advocates who practised before it. 
As soon as a vacancy in the Judgeship 
occurred this Court would be merged in 
the Probate and Matrimonial Division 
of the High Court of Justice, under the 
provisions of the Judicature Act. Inas- 
much as the salary of the Judge must 
be paid as long as he lived, it was as 
well to avail themselves of his services 
as long as possible. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that, pending 
the absorption, if the heads of the De- 
partment went on appointing clerks and 
assistant clerks, tipstaffs, and so on, 
there would be large pensions and com- 
mutations to pay people on the final abo- 
litition of the Court. That was the way 
the expenditure mounted up in the Civil 
Service in England. The Government 
said a Court or a Department or a branch 
of a Department ought to be done away 
with or abolished after the death of a 
particular man, and in the meantime 
they went on appointing to all the sub- 
ordinate offices, and the consequence was 
that when, eventually, the Judge or the 
Head of the Department died, all the 
juniormen had to be compensated. Those 
juniors were very often young men who 
went into the Service knowing that they 
would soon be compensated, and that 
then they could obtain other employ- 
ment. He (Colonel Nolan) thought 
that, in Offices which were about to be 
abolished, when a subordinate retired or 
resigned, his place should not be filled 
up, otherwise they were enormously and 
ridiculously increasing the charges on 
the Estimates. He should like to know 
from Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther it was intended to go on ap- 
pointing subordinates in connection 
with the Irish Admiralty Court now 
that they knew that the Court was to 
be abolished ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) said, that no 
new appointment to any of the subordi- 
nate offices had been made since 1877. 
He could not, however, say what course 
would be followed in the event of a 
vacancy arising. If vacancies arose, it 
would be a matter for serious considera- 
tion whether some of the duties of the 
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officials of the Admiralty should not be 
transferred elsewhere. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £12,510, to complete the sum 
for the Registry of Deeds, Ireland. 


Mr. GRAY said, that a complaint 
was made last year with regard to the 
management of this Office, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed by the then Go- 
vernment to investigate the matter. He 
had taken the liberty of writing to the 
Government to ask for the Report, 
which took the form of a Treasury 
Minute, and that Minute should have 
been on the Table of the House for 40 
days. He had received an explanation, 
which was satisfactory so far as it went; 
but the result to the officers of the De- 
partment was that all promotion had 
been suspended for the past 12 months, 
and those gentlemen were in a worse 
position than they would have been in 
if no investigation had ever taken place. 
The officers complained of the slowness 
of their promotion and the inadequacy 
of their pay. The result of their griev- 
ance being inquired into was that they 
now got no promotion and no increase 
of pay. He earnestly trusted that the 
Treasury Minute would lie on the Table 
of the House in the next Session of 
Parliament. What had been the cause 
of the delay in presenting it he could 
not say, but he hoped the House would 
be permitted to see it next Session. 
The gentlemen on whose behalf he was 
speaking were in the position of not 
knowing what their prospects were. 
At present they had all chance of pro- 
motion barred against them, in conse- 
quence of the investigation which had 
taken place. A week or a fortnight 
would have been ample for that investi- 
gation; but seeing that the Committee 
was appointed in January, and that they 
were now nearly in August, it was an 
extraordinary thing that they knew 
nothing of the inquiry. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotzanp) said, the 
Government understood now that the 
Committee would report in August. 
When they did, the matter would re- 
ceive immediate attention. The Report 
ought certainly to be laid on the Table 
next Session. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(8.) £1,538, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 


(9.) £90,817, to complete the sum for 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Mr. GRAY said, he did not wish to 
raise a very long discussion on this 
Vote; but really it was a very remark- 
able one, and one which should not be 
allowed to pass without a word of com- 
ment and protest from an Irish Member. 
The Dublin Metropolitan Police was 
exclusively a Governmental or Imperial 
Force, so far as its management and 
control were concerned. All the towns 
in England, with the exception of 
London, managed their own police, and 
were able to control the force for ordi- 
nary municipal purposes; but the Me- 
tropolitan Police in Dublin were a Go- 
vernmental Force, and were not avail- 
able for municipal purposes, save the 
maintenance of order in the streets. He 
would like to direct attention to the 
enormous cost of that Force. The Esti- 
mate for the present year was a contri- 
bution from the Imperial Exchequer of 
£145,148—it was £146,000 last year— 
but, in addition to that, the locality had 
to provide £52,000; so that, in round 
figures, the Metropolitan Police in Dub- 
lin cost £200,000 a-year. That enor- 
mous sum only supported something 
less than 1,000 constables, and, mani- 
festly, the charge was a most extrava- 
gant one for such a result. He (Mr. 
Gray) had had the honour to sit upon 
the Royal Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the subject of the housing of 
the poor; and before that Commission 
the Dublin Corporation had declared 
that, if they had the management of 
the police of the City, they would be 
much more useful for sanitary and 
municipal purposes, and that they would 
be able to maintain the Force for almost 
the amount they had now to pay as a 
partial contribution towards it. The 
£145,000 contributed by the State was 
thrown away, for out of the money 
levied from Dublin itself an efficient 
force for the protection of that Metro- 
polis could be maintained. He failed to 
see why Dublin should not be permitted 
to manage its own police force, just as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh managed theirs. He failed 
to see why the State should be called 
upon to pay £145,000 for the mainte- 
nance of such an indifferent Force as 
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this. £200 a head for the Force was 
paid by the State and the locality—a 
strong example of the enormous expen- 
diture which always took place when 
the Central Government attempted to 
manage local institutions which could 
be much better managed by the locali- 
tiesthemselves. Eightpence in the pound 
was levied in Dublin for the management 
of the Force; but indirect taxes were 
levied for their maintenance. There 
was the Carriage Duty charged on all 
hackney carriages plying for hire. In 
every place in the United Kingdom ex- 
cept Dublin charges of that kind went 
to the municipality as a contribution to- 
wards the maintenance of the roads 
that were used by the carriages; but in 
Ireland the Imperial Exchequer took 
hold of the local Carriage Duty and put 
it into the Consolidated Fund as a con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of 
the police. Then there were various 
charges and fines levied in the Police 
Courts for various classes of petty of- 
fences. In other parts of the United 
Kingdom those charges went to the 
borough fund towards the rates; but 
the Government took them all in Ire- 
land. It took the fines for drunkenness 
and petty offences, and put them into 
the Consolidated Fund. There was one 
tax peculiarly cruel, to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary—be- 
cause, though they might continue to 
take the Carriage Duties, the Police 
Court fines, and the publicans’ Licence 
Duties, all of which were peculiarly 
local contributions, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to take into his 
serious consideration the circumstances 
of this particular levy on Dublin City. 
The pawnbrokers of Dublin had to pay 
£100 a-year each for their licences. 
Those gentlemen, he believed, were 
perfectly content to pay that sum—in 
fact, they said it kept the trade respect- 
able; that was to say, it kept it in a 
comparatively small number of hands. 
The effect, of course, was that pawn- 
broking facilities in Dublin were not as 
nearly so good as they were in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. This 
tax levied on pawnbrokers was, in fact, 
levied on those who used the pawn- 
brokers’ establishments—that was to 
say, it was a tax levied on the very 
poorest class of the entire community. 
People might decry pawnbroking ag 
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they liked, and declare that very 
often the pawnshop was used for 
the purpose of procuring drink; but 
those who best knew the habits and 
necessities of the poor knew that the 
pawnbroker was very often of very great 
assistance to the almost destitute in their 
hour of need, and that the pawnbroker 
was, in fact, the banker of the poor. It 
was, therefore, a cruel thing to levy on 
Dublin of all towns in the United King- 
dom this enormous duty, a duty which 
fell on the very poorest. He did not 
suppose the right hon. Baronet knew 
anything of this—it would be unreason- 
able to expect that having only just suc- 
ceeded to the post of Chief Secretary he 
should have a definite knowledge of the 
matter. He (Mr. Gray), however, would 
press the subject upon the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Com- 
mittee, for he believed that if they 
realized what a cruel injustice this com- 
paratively petty levy in Dublin was to a 
poor and defenceless class they would, 
if the State was to continue to maintain 
the police as an Imperial Force, so far 
as this £3,000 or £4,000 a-year was 
concerned, seek some other means of 
raising it than levying it upon the peo- 
ple who were least able to bear such an 
exceptional burden. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wituram Harr Dyxe): I 
can assure the hon. Member that several 
points he has raised will receive my best 
attention. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he thought 
it would be advisable to point out to 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury that there were two entries in 
the Estimates, one having reference to 
the Comptroller andAuditor General,and 
the other to the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, which showed in one paragraph 
that the provisions of an Act had been 
overriden. In another paragraph finan- 
cial irregularities were shown. It was 
right to bring these matters before the 
notice of the Secretary to the Treasury, 
because it seemed to him that the Acts 
of Parliament relating to the expendi- 
ture of money in Ireland were set at 
defiance. According to the Comptroller 
and Auditor General the provisions of 
the Act had been overridden, not occa- 
sionally, but habitually. He thought 
the point was one worth noticing. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Heyry Hotzanp) said, he 
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was not aware of the point taken by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General; but 
sometimes those matters were found to 
be capable of explanation before the 
Public Accounts Committee. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £4,347, to complete the sum for 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Ire- 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, anp 
Arr. 


(11.) £1,213, to complete the sum for 
the Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to ask 
one question on this Vote. In former 
years it had been the practice to allow 
a sum of from £7,000 to £10,000 for 
the purpose of making payments of re- 
tiring gratuities to National teachers in 
Ireland; but since the pension scheme 
came into operation those yearly pay- 
ments on the Estimates had been dis- 
continued or had dwindled down to a 
very small sum. The pension scheme 
had been floated out of the surplus of 
the Irish Church Fund. There was a 
strong desire on the part of the teachers 
to appeal to the Government to consider 
whether the annual payment of this 
£7,000 or £8,000 should not be con- 
tinued in aid of pensions. The ages at 
which pensions were paid were 60 and 
65; but he thought that they should be 
altered to 55 and 60. He thought also 
that the retiring gratuities should be 
continued. He considered it a mean 
and shabby thing for the Government 
to take advantage of the Irish Church 
Fund to relieve the National Exchequer. 
Would those payments be continued ? 

Tue SECRETARY to ruz TREA- 
SURY said, the question was under con- 
sideration, and he did not know what 
was likely to be done. 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) was mainly 
responsible for the attempt to carry out 
the arrangement the hon. Member (Mr. 
Sexton) had referred to. The attempt 
had broken down in its operation,and the 
National teachers had some confidence 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) would try to find out means 
for enabling legislation to pass on the 
subject in that House. 

Coronet NOLAN said, it did seem 
hard for teachers to have to wait until 
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lowed to draw pensions. If the same 
practice were adopted in other Depart- 
ments it would not, perhaps, be so hard 
on the teachers; but they knew that in 
other Departments the age of retire- 
ment in many cases was 40 and 45. In 
fact, in some cases in the Army the offi- 
cers retired earlier. The teachers saw 
themselves obliged to work on until they 
were 60 or 65, and that had not only a 
bad effect on those who might wish to 
be retired, but it had a bad effect on 
the promotion of junior teachers. There 
had been some calculations made show- 
ing that the sum at the disposal of the 
Government out of the Church Surplus 
Fund was inadequate to allow the 
teachers to retire earlier ; but,as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had pointed out, if this sum of 
£7,000 or £8,000 were granted by the 
Treasury—and it would not be a fresh 
charge, for it had already been paid out 
of the National Exchequer—and were 
put with the amount derived from the 
Church Surplus Fund for pensions, 
which was at present insufficient for 
the purpose, a sum adequate to the 
necessities of the case might be the re- 
sult. There was a similar case to this 
under another Estimate which he wished 
to refer to. When the allotment in re- 
spect of teachers’ salaries was made out 
of the Irish Church Surplus Fund, a 
similar sum had been taken by the 
Treasury for another Department. So 
that the allotments from the Church Sur- 
plus Fund to interests in Ireland—whe- 
ther to teachers or others—had all been 
for the benefit of the Treasury; and he 
thought that, under the circumstances, 
the Treasury might fairly increase the 
pensions so as to put the teachers in a 
somewhat better position than they en- 
joyed at the present moment, and enable 
them to retire at the age of 50 and 55, 
instead of 60 and 65. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £479, to complete the sum for 
the Endowéd Schools Commissioners, 
Treland. 


(13.) £1,701, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery of Ireland. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he should like 
to draw the attention of the Committee 


tothe extremely meagre sum—he thought 
about £1,000—which was granted for the 
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purchase of pictures in Treland. He did 
not see why the people of Dublin should 
not have an opportunity of looking at 
pictures just as the people of London 
had. He did not wish to be unreason- 
able and say that the people of Dublin 
should have as much money allowed 
them for the purchase of pictures as the 
people of London. He quite recognized 
that London, with its 4,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, had a right to a much larger sum 
than Dublin with its 300,000; but he 
did not see why the money could not be 
voted in fair proportion. How much 
had been allotted to the English Na- 
tional Gallery this year? He had been 
told that the other day the Government 
gave £80,000 for two pictures for the 
London National Gallery. They were 
excellent pictures, no doubt, and he did 
not say that they were not worth the 
money given for them; but when they 
had £80,000 allotted to England in one 
year, it did seem to him that the allot- 
ment of only £1,000 to Dublin was not 
a fair proportion. If Dublin had a fair 
proportion, from the point of view of 
population, she would receive £6,000 or 
£7,000. The hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would say that this 
was an exceptional year, and that the 
ordinary amount given to the English 
National Gallery would not, as a rule, 
be more than £7,000 or £8,000. How- 
ever, he certainly would like to see a 
number of good pictures in Dublin. He 
should like some Member of the Go- 
vernment connected with the Board of 
Works, or whoever was responsible for 
the National Gallery, to verify a state- 
ment he had heard. He had heard that 
a large number of pictures were packed 
up in the National Gallery—in the cel- 
lars of that place—and were, conse- 
quently, of no use to anyone. He should 
think the pictures would be much 
more liable to damage in the cellars 
than if they were on the walls of some 
Gailery. If that statement was true— 
and he had either been told of it or had 
read it—he thought it would be only 
fair to allow one or two Irish and Scotch 
Members, and Members from Lanca- 
shire, from Birmingham, or other parts 
of the Provinces, to verify the matter ; 
and if they found those pictures in the 
cellars, there was no reason why they 
should not be taken to Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, or some to one place and some 
to another. At any rate, the pictures 
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should do their proper duty of instruct- 
ing the people, and that they would do 
in those Provincial towns much more 
efficaciously than if packed up and put 
away in the cellars of the National Gal- 
Jery in London. He should like the 
Minister representing the Board of 
Works to say whether there were any 
pictures in the National Gallery which 
were not on the walls? If there were, 
he would propose that they should be 
temporarily distributed amongst some 
of the other important towns of the 
United Kingdom. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, the 
sum relating to the Irish Academy, to 
which the hon. and gallant Member re- 
ferred, had been voted since 1871 down 
to 1882. Whenever there was a special 
picture the National Gallery of Dublin 
desired to purchase, they applied for a 
special grant, and some arrangement 
was made. As to the pictures put away 
inthe National Gallery, he believed there 
were a certain number in what were 
called the cellars, and that was why, he 
understood, that large structural addi- 
tions were being made to the National 
Gallery. The matter, however, did not 
rest with the Secretary to the Treasury, 
but with the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. 

Coroyet NOLAN said, he would ap- 
peal to the Minister responsible. He 
believed the Minister representing the 
Board of Works had to do with the 
matter. He would ask whether Dublin 
could not have some of the pictures in 
the cellars of the National Gallery ? He 
would not for a moment exclude Edin- 
burgh, or other Provincial towns, from 
any arrangement which was made for 
the distribution of these pictures. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman appealed to him 
and declared that it was desirable that 
he should cause some pictures in the 
National Gallery to be transferred to 
Ireland. Personelly, he (Mr. Plunket) 
should be very glad to transfer pictures 
in that way; but, unfortunately, he had 
no power whatever in the matter. His 
authority extended only over the Na- 
tional Gallery building, in which the 
pictures were located, and he did not 
suppose that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would desire him to transfer that 
to Ireland. That, however, was all he 
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had authority over; but if the hon. and 
gallant Member would make application 
on the subject to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, he would promise him 
his support and sympathy. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he did not altogether sympathize with 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Nolan) in desiring that a few of the 
worst pictures in the National Gallery, 
which had been sent down to the cel- 
lars of that Institution, should be given 
to Ireland. He did not think the people 
of Dublin would care to have those pic- 
tures unearthed by such a paltry show 
of generosity. They did not want any 
cast-off pictures. But the question which 
the hon. and gallant Member had raised 
as to the utter absurdity of devoting 
£1,000 to works of Art for Ireland, 
whilst £80,000 or £90,000 was spent in 
the same way for England, was a thing 
which ought to be ventilated and con- 
demned. He did not consider it any 
proof of the desire of the Government 
to treat the two countries on terms of 
equality. He thought that if there were 
any more good pictures in the market 
which could be bought for £70,000 or 
£80,000, they ought to be purchased for 
Ireland. He remembered very well the 
discussion which had taken place in 
Committee with reference to the pur- 
chase of a picture for £70,000 or £80,000, 
when it was suggested that if the Irish 
Members acquiesced—as they ultimately 
did—in the purchase, they should be 
occasionally transferred from London to 
Dublin for the benefit of the people of 
the latter City, and to Edinburgh for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
Scotch capital. He should like to ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the First Commissiener of Works whe- 
ther it was the intention of the present 
Government to carry out the expressed 
determination of the late Government 
in this matter, and whether they would 
cause those pictures, which had cost such 
a vast sum of money, and which were 
now in the National Gallery, to be sent 
for a portion of the year for exhibition 
to Dublin and Edinburgh for the benefit 
of the Irish and the Scotch public? When 
the purchase of those recently- acquired 
pictures was being discussed, the sug- 
gestion to which he was referring was 
thrown out and was met by the late 
Government in a friendly manner. 
£70,000 or £80,000 was a vast sum 
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to pay out of the National Exche- 
quer for two pietures. No doubt they 
were worth it; but when such a sum 
was spent out of the funds of the United 
Kingdom, it was altogether unfair that 
the benefit of the expenditure should be 
confined exclusively to London. Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) inform him as to whether 
it was the intention of the present Go- 
vernment to transfer those pictures for 
a portion of the year to Dublin and 
Edinburgh ? If he could not answer in 
the affirmative, it was very likely that 
very strong opposition would be offered 
to any future expenditure on pictures 
for the National Gallery. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he wished to point out 
that the pictures referred to by the hon. 
Member were of very great value. If 
the course suggested could be safely 
undertaken, he should be very glad to 
agree to it; but it must be remembered 
that a picture which had cost £50,000— 
[An hon. Memprer: £70,000.] The two 
were bought together. {An hon. Mem- 
BER: One cost £70,000!| That wasall 
the better for his argument. It would be 
rather a dangerous thing to allow a pic- 
ture which had cost such a sum as that 
to spend a large portion of its time travel- 
ling between London and Dublin, Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh, Edinburgh and Lon- 
den, and soon. He should be glad to 
do anything he could to encourage and 
develop Art in Ireland, but he certainly 
thought that pictures so valuable as 
those should not be sent travelling 
about the country. Ifthe pictures were 
to go to Dublin and remain there per- 
manently, well and good; let them go 
and remain there. But as they were 
bought for the National Gallery in Lon- 
don, he thought it would be a danger- 
ous thing to remove them. They did 
not find other capitals sending pic- 
tures out of the Galleries to which they 
belonged. [Colonel Notan: Oh, yes, 
you do.j ‘Ihe hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway said they did. He should 
like to know whether tho hon. and gal- 
lant Member had ever seen the “ Trans- 
figuration’ in any other placethan Rome? 
If he had, he (Sir Robert Fowler) would 
be glad to listen to the hon. and gallant 
Member. Pictures of this kind always 
remained in the Galleries in which they 
were placed ; and he certainly thought 
the suggestion of the hon. Member 
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opposite (Mr. W. Redmond) was imprac- 
ticable, and quite incapable of being 
carried out. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had appealed to his recol- 
lection of modern Art Galleries. It could 
not be expected that he should go 
through all the important works in 
Europe; but certainly, if his memory 
served him right, he had seen valuable 
pictures in Paris which had made the 
journey from Seville for the purpose 
of temporary exhibition. [Sir Rosertr 
Fowter: During the war!| One of 
those transfers had taken place during 
the war, but he had seen one of those 
pictures in Paris after the war. Besides 
this, he had heard that pictures had 
been carried long distances—from Ve- 
nice to Paris, for instance—for purposes 
of exhibition. The journey between 
Venice and Paris was a much more 
dangerous journey than that between 
London and Dublin. He could not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. Redmond) who objected to pictures 
being sent over to Dublin from the 
cellars of the National Gallery. Damage 
was being done to those pictures in the 
cellars of the National Gallery, and it 
would be surely better to send them out 
for purposes of exhibition than to keep 
them hidden and suffering damage. 
But that was not the most important 
point. The Government, he thought, 
should put down £10,000 for Fine Arts 
in Dublin. He did not profess to be an 
authority on Fine Arts himself, though 
he quite saw how useful they were whe- 
ther in the Galleries of this country 
or the Galleries of Ireland. So far as 
he understood the matter, he believed 
the mass of the population in Ireland 
were more inclined to visit Picture 
Galleries and received more benefit 
from them than the mass of the English 
people. 

Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £1,000, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had several 
times put questions with regard to the 
condition of the Annals of Ulster, and 
he had more than once been assured 
that they were about to be completed. 
He found, however, that the matter had 
now dropped out of the Estimates. An 
arrangement, he believed, had been 
made by which the Council of the 
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Academy could carry on the work with 
the materials at their disposal, and the 
Government had always given a pledge 
that it was on the point of completion. 
He had great respect for the Royal Irish 
Academy, but he did think that a little 
more vigour required to be infused into 
some of its members. No one in the 
Academy seemed to know anything about 
the Annals. Mr. Isaac Butt had been 
refused admission on the Body; also Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray). 
In that way the Academy was practi- 
cally a close Corporation. He did not 
wish to go into that question; but he did 
think that some more life required to 
be infused into the work carried on by 
the Academy. The Academy was pro- 
perly supported by the Government, and 
was a most important institution. It 
deserved all the support it could get, yet 
he did think that some little stimulus— 
by money or in some other way—was 
required to induce its members to carry 
out the great historical labours for which 
the Institution had been founded. In 
the case he had referred to, the Academy 
had been years and years at the work. 
Some of the members were very old and 
could not put on steam to any great ex- 
tent. He believed that something like 
unnecessary delay had taken place, and 
that probably the work would be ex- 
pedited by granting a larger sum of 
money. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, every- 
one regretted that the delay the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred to had 
taken place; and it was, no doubt, gene- 
rally desired that a desire for more ex- 

edition should be infused into the 

ody. A representation should be made 
to them on the subject. 


Vote agreed to. 


Tut CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report these Resolutions to the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that on that 
Question he wished to call attention to 
Vote 18 in this Class—the Vote for the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. This was 
always an important subject, but this 
year it acquired special importance, be- 
cause the authorities of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland had passed a most 
important Resolution dealing with the 
question of higher education in Ireland. 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} Report. 
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It would be the duty of the Irish Mem- 
bers to call attention to the subject, and 
he thought the Government would find 
it convenient, therefore, to set apart a 
special Sitting for the discussion of the 
question of the Queen’s Colleges. He 
(Mr. Sexton) made that pro with 
the assent of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), who was fully sensible of the im- 
portance of the matter. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): We will 
not take it on Wednesday. 

Mr. SEXTON: When will it be 
taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY: I will consult my right hon. 
Friends on the subject. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated some time ago that the 
Army Estimates would be taken on Wed- 
nesday. We find, however, that that 
would be inconvenient; therefore we 
propose to take the remainder of the 
other Estimates, and not the Army Es‘i- 
mates. 

Mr. SEXTON: What Irish Votes ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: We propose to begin where we 
have left off. We will take the Queen’s 
College and the other Votes. 

CoroyeL NOLAN: When will the 
Report of Supply that we have voted 
to-night be taken ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Postponed Resolution [14th July | con- 
sidered. 

(19.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £230,710, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, for 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Per- 
sons formerly employed in the Public Service, 
and for Compassionate or other Special Allow- 
ances and Gratuities awarded by the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, there seemed to 
be some misunderstanding on the part 
of the Government with regard to this 
Vote. They had promised to make an 
explanation with regard to the pension 
of Mr. Anderson, Crown Solicitor, which 
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appeared on this Estimate. Trish Mem- 
bers were somewhat puzzled with that, 
because if the gentleman in question 
was fit for the Public Service he ought 
to be kept on at full pay, and if he 
were not he (Mr. Sexton) could not 
see why he should have a pension. 
Then he had a question to ask with 
regard to a pension, on page 472, 
of £125 given to P. J. O’Connor, 
clerk in the Public Works Office. He 
thought that that gentleman had been 
treated in a most harsh and inconside- 
rate manner; he had been transferred 
from the Education Department to the 
Board of Works, by way of signal pro- 
motion, at a salary of £300 a-year; but 
scarcely had he been transferred than 
his office was abolished, and he was cast 
on the world at the age of 42—an age 
when a man did not find it easy to get 
employment. Mr. O’Connor had asked 
for a commutation of his pension, but 
that had been refused. Had he been 
an incompetent man, he would not have 
been allowed to remain in the Service ; 
but his ability had been his ruin, and 
he had been transferred to the Board of 
Works, only to be turned out on this 
beggarly pension of £125 a-year. He 
said there was no more able man in the 
Service of the country, and that it was 
a shame and a scandal that at the age 
of 42 his future was gone, and he was 
without any adequate provision for old 
age. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Ho.mes) said, that he 
understood the explanation of the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Sligo to 
be that Mr. Anderson received the 
allowance in question in consideration 
of the abolition of his office, under 
which, in addition to his salary, he re- 
ceived certain fees. Mr. Anderson was 
not by the terms of his engagement 
obliged to devote the whole of his 
time to the Public Service, and it had 
been considered desirable that an altera- 
tion should take place, and a gentleman 
had been appointed at a salary of 
£1,000 a-year who devoted the whole 
of his time to the duties of the office. 
Mr. Anderson’s office having been 
abolished, his case was taken into con- 
sideration by the Treasury, and it had 
been decided that it should be dealt 
with under the Superannuation Act. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotzanp) said, that 
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the case of Mr. O’Connor should have 


reconsideration. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was very glad 
to hear that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would look into the case referred 
to by the hon. Member for Sligo. He 
was, of course, ready to admit that the 
necessity of making tranfers from one 
Department to another sometimes arose; 
but, at the same time, he thought that 
there was a great deal of needless waste 
caused at the Castle when those trans- 
fers took place. Irish Members on 
those Benches also wanted to know why 
it was that Mr. George Bolton was in 
one particular place and receiving pay 
for another? He said that when those 
curious transfers took place which no 
one could understand, there should be 
some Papers presented to Parliament. 
He thought that the Estimates should 
be accompanied with something like a 
printed explanation, and he trusted the 
hon. Baronet would see his way to hav- 
ing that done in future. It was hard 
that the present Government should be 
attacked for those shortcomings, and he 
did not intend to do it; but it was cer- 
tainly in the interests of public purity 
that those things should be made per- 
fectly clear. He regretted that the 
Predecessors of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not, for this occasion only, 
on the Treasury Bench ; but he thought 
that, with regard to the future, he and 
his hon. Friend would be bound, when 
cases of this kind occurred, to move for 
Papers. 


Resolution agreed to. 


POOR LAW UNIONS’ OFFICERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Br1 214.] 
(Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, this was a Bill 
enabling Boards of Guardians to make 
allowances to the officers of Poor Law 
Unions in Ireland on abolition of office. 
The Bill had been framed to meet cases 
of Union amalgamation in Ireland. He 
considered the scheme a bad one, and 
had expected some reply on the part of 
the Government to the arguments that 
had been put forward on the subject; 
but the Chief Secretary had not made 
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any reference to them. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) thought it unfair that a Union 
which up to the present had only been 
paying a rate of ls. 8d. in the pound 
should find itself suddenly saddled with 
a rate of 7s. in the pound. To give the 
Government time further to consider the 
case, he would move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(JMr. 
Sexton.) 


Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witi1am Harr Dyke) said, 
he was sorry that the hon. Member for 
Sligo was not present when he replied 
with respect to the Unions proposed to 
be amalgamated. He should not be in 
Order in going into this question on the 
present Bill, but he thought he might 
say that the matter had been practically 
settled. He hoped the hon. Seollenen 
would not think it necessary to press his 
Motion. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought it hard 
that the Union of Newport should be sad- 
dled with a 7s. rate. He said that relief 
must in some way or other be found for 
the unfortunate ratepayers of that Union, 
who were quite unable to bear the 
charge. There was force in the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend that perhaps 
some better scheme might be discovered. 
He was informed last summer by a local 
Inspector that the greatest unanimity 
and desire existed in the Union to adopt 
this scheme. He would suggest that 
the Bill should be passed for a short 
period of time only, in order that they 
might have an opportunity next year of 
examining into the action of the Local 
Board officials in this matter. There 
was no doubt that this question of Poor 
Law Union amalgamation was a very 
large one. There were in Ireland 160 
Unions, and, of course, when the county 
government scheme came forward, this 
question would have to be settled. He 
thought the Bill might be made more 
definite in seope, because it was not the 
Westport Union that had to pay the 
salaries, it was the area of the abolished 
Union. Why should the Westport 
Union have to pay the retiring allow- 
ances of doctors and officers at the New- 
port Union, seeing that they had not 
had the benefit of their services. But 
the proposal was unfair to the officers 
themselves, because the Westport Union 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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could refuse to pay them. He thought 
the Bill had not been sufficiently exa- 
mined by the Local Government Board, 
and perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would concede a little time for the pur- 
pose of putting down Amendments, 
While he considered the Bill necessary, 
he still thought that a better scheme 
could be arrived at, and he suggested 
that by some arrangement the Bill 
should be made to go further. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, the Go- 
vernment were very desirous of making 
progress with this Bill, which, he pointed 
out, had nothing to do with the question 
of amalgamation. The important point 
provided for was that the officers of an 
abolished Union should receive ade- 
quate remuneration. It would be very 
undesirable to throw the superannuation 
of the officers of the Newport Union 
upon the people of Westport. He be- 
lieved that was provided for in the Bill. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Sligo 
would allow the Bill to proceed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, they were aware 
that the Bill had been brought before 
the House under peculiar circumstances. 
He thought it unfair that the Local Go- 
vernment Board should press this scheme 
upon them. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
had not said one word to show why the 
rate of 1s. 2d. paid in the Union of West- 
port should suddenly become 3s. 2d. in 
the pound; but he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would be able to arrange for 
some modification of the scheme, and he 
asked them to assent, for that purpose, 
to the Motion he had made to report 
Progress. 

Mr. HEALY said, if the Government 
would give a guarantee that the matter 
should be looked into with a view to 
redressing the grievance under which 
the people of Westport laboured, pro- 
gress would be made with the Bill. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Hart-Dyxe) said, 
his impression was that the amalgama- 
tion of the Unions of Newport and West- 
port would not have upon the latter any- 
thing like the effect which the hon. 
Member supposed. Ofcourse, he should 
be glad if he could get information upon 
the subject in a more complete and ac- 
curate form than he had at present. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, if, as the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland had stated, this question had 




















been settled, he should be glad to know 
whether it had been settled to the satis- 
faction of those who were intimately 
concerned in it? If it had been settled, 
he thought it had been settled very im- 
properly. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT PRACTICES) BILL.—[B:itz 148.] 
(Mr. R. H. Paget, Sir Joseph Pease, 

Mr, Bulwer.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Cummittee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished to 


move to leave out Clause 1, in order to 
move the insertion of the clause on the 
Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 1 be omitted.” —(Jfr. 
R. H. Paget.) 


Question, ‘‘ That Clause 1 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET: I now beg to 
move the second reading of the follow- 
ing Clause :— 


‘* Nothing in the Law relating to Parliamen- 
tary Elections shall make it illegal for an em- 
ployer to permit Parliamentary electors in his 
employment to absent themselves from such 
employment for a reasonable time for the pur- 
pose of voting at the poll at a Parliamentary 
election, without having any deduction from 
their salaries or wages on account of such absence 
if such permission is, so far as practicable without 
injury to the business of the employer, given 
equally to all persons alike who are at the time 
in his employment, and if such permission is 
not given with a view of inducing any person 
to record his vote for any particular candidate 
at such election, and is not refused to any 
person for the purpose of preventing such 
person from recording his vote for any parti- 
cular candidate at euch election.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. &. H. Paget.) 


Mr. HEALY: I presume the Go- 
vernment have considered this new 
clause in the light mentioned the other 
night ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster): We have consi- 
dered it, and see no objection to it. 
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Mr. R. H. PAGET said, h 


another new clause on the 


namely— >, of) 
“This Act shall continue in foe 
thirty-first day of December, \ ousand 
eight hundred ana eighty-six, dud, n0 pger,, 
unless continued by Parliament ;’ <i zs 
but he had been assured by theatitho-~ 
rities that it was not necessary. Ithad 
been put down in consequence of an 
observation of an hon. Member who 
felt the necessity of something of the 
kind. He would not move the clause. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 21st July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvntic Bruus—First Reading— 
National Debt * ; Artillery and Rifle Ranges * 
(193); Public Health (Members and Officers) * 
(194). 

Committee — Land Purchase (Ireland) (184- 
197). 

Committee — Report — Metropolis Management 
Acts Amendment * (162). 

Repert—Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amendment * 
(192); Housing of the Working Classes 
(England) (177-196). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Municipal Corporations)* (166) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 
3)* (167); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 7) * (168); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 9)* 
(169); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (Labourers Act) (No. 5)* 
(173) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 6)* (153); Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land) * (176-195); Marriages (Saint John, 
Cowley) (187); Local Loans (Sinking 
Funds) * (175); Tramways (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 2), now Tramways Order 
in Council (Ireland) (65); Secretary for 
Scotland (178), and passed. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(ENGLAND) BILL.—(No. 177.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
REPORT. 

Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, it 
was a most important and excellent Bill, 


and was proposed with the best inten- 
tions. But, at the same time, in its 
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present shape, in regard to several of its 
clauses, it was difficult to be understood, 
being entirely unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary lay mind; and he would suggest 
that the noble Marquess (the Marqu:ss 
of Salisbury) should prepare an ext.a- 
natory Memorandum, which would clear 
up the references to many other Acts on 
the same subject. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that the suggestion of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Longford) might be a very 
reasonable one, if the matter of the Bill 
were entirely new ; but only a few weeks 
ago there had been laid before the 
House the Report of a Commission, 
containing not only an account of the 
changes that were proposed, but of the 
reasons which justified them. If he 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) were to 
prepare and circulate such an abstract 
as the noble Earl suggested, he should 
only be reprinting what had been laid 
on the Table in the language of the 
Commissioners only a few weeks ago. 


On the Motion of the Marquess of 
Sauissury, the following Amendments 
made :—In Clause 1, page 1, line 17, 
leave out (‘‘from”’) and insert (‘‘ pub- 
lished by”’); page 2, line 15, at end of 
line insert (‘‘ except after a fresh appli- 
cation, inquiry, and certificate’’); line 
31, leave out (‘‘ further’) and insert 
(‘‘ fresh’); page 3, line 17, after (‘‘de- 
clared’’) msert (‘‘at the time of the 
publication of the certificate’); line 38, 
after (‘‘ works ’’) insert— 

(“ And in the application of the said Acts to a 
rural sanitary district, ‘district’ shall mean 
the said district, and ‘ board ’ the rural sanitary 
authority ”’) ; 
and in Clause 2, page 3, line 42, at end 
of line insert— 

(** And the purposes of the said Act shall be 


deemed to include the provision of such houses 
and cottages ’’). 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 3, add at the end (‘‘ Provided that 
the price shall not be less than the price paid 
for the land when it was purchased on behalf of 
Her Majesty or of the county of Middlesex 
respectively ’’).—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, it was clear, 
whether the land was sold at a reduced 
price, or whether a sum of money was 
given out of the Government funds, the 
effect was precisely the same, provided 
a site was found with the money 
given. The noble Marquess said that 


The Earl of Longford 
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the benevolent intention of the Bill was 
to redress certain wrongs apparentl 
sustained by the working classes thoongh 
the demolition of buildings in the Metro- 
politan area for railways and other pub- 
lic improvements. Why should we wait 
to do that until Millbank ceased to be 
a prison? If a site were found, why 
should not the money be given at once? 
If it were right that the thing should be 
done, why should it not be done at once ? 
He trusted that there was enough money 
in the Treasury; and, if so, it might as 
well be applied at once to the benevolent 
purpose which the noble Marquess de- 
sired to carry out. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
if the noble and learned Lord were not a 
member of the Legal Profession he 
should ask him whether he had ever 
heard of such a thing as double costs ? It 
was difficult to argue the point with one 
who professed an innocent ignorance of 
the nature of solicitors’ bills. If the 
money were given at once to buy a new 
site, and it were to be recouped after- 
wards by the sale of the old site, there 
would be two sets of solicitors’ bills; 
and the Report of the Select Committee 
showed that solicitors’ bills were an 
enormous element in the cost of such 
operations, and had stood much in the 
way of their being carried out. He pre- 
ferred when the land became available, 
that it should be used for the purpose, 
thereby avoiding the costs upon the sale 
of one site and the purchase of another. 


He believed that the process proposed — 


in the Bill was the more economical, and 
the suggestion of the noble and learned 
Lord would lead to a much larger ex- 
penditure. If this humble scheme did 
not succeed, then the more ambitious 
scheme of the noble and learned Lord 
could be taken into consideration. 


Amendment agreed to; words added 
accordingly. 


Eart FORTESCUE said, he learnt 
from a medical man, who for years had 
had exceptional opportunities of know- 
ing, that gipsies were singularly exempt 
from zymotic diseases, and, indeed, 
were a very healthy race. The sani- 
tary visitation and inspection proposed 
by the Bill would be quite super- 
fluous in the case of the gipsies, and 
would be correspondingly offensive to 
them; and he therefore would move 
the omission of the word “tent” from 
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various parts of the Bill. His object 
was to make the necessarily inquisitorial 
power given by the Bill as little oppres- 
sive as possible. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 10, page 
6, line 34, toleave out the word)(‘‘ tent’’). 
—( The Earl Fortescue.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was afraid there was evidence that 
the condition of dwellers in tents was 
not quite so Arcadian as the noble Earl 
seemed to suppose; but, at any rate, he 
doubted the desirability of giving them 
special privileges. He could not under- 
stand why the dwellers in tents should 
have more licence to commit a nuisance 
than those who lived in vans. The 
question was quite as much a moral as a 
sanitary question. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he wanted 
to know what was the meaning of the 
words in Clause 12, Sub-section 2— 

“ Any corporate body holding land may sell, 

exchange, or lease such lands.” 
Did it mean to give them power to 
sell where they had no power to sell 
at present, or did it empower them 
to sell at a lower price without com- 
mitting a breach of trust, or did it mean 
both ? 

Tse Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the clause undoubtedly bore the inter- 
pretation which the noble and learned 
Lord had put upon it. It was intended 
to give public Corporations, with public 
objects in view, a clearer power than 
they had now. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked whe- 
ther there would be any limit to the 
benvolence of any owner in London, say, 
near the River, near Salisbury Street ; 
in fact, would there be any check to 
the devotion of the whole of such a 
property to the benevolent purpose 
of building working-men’s dwellings, or 
any benevolent undertaking of that 
kind ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not know what check the noble 
Earl could have, other than the personal 
interest of the owner of the land, which 
had been found to be a very strong 
one. 


Bill to be read 3* on Friday next ; and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 196.) 
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MARRIAGES (SAINT JOHN, COWLEY) 
BILL.—(No. 187.) 
(The Earl of Beauchamp.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3*.’’ 
—(The Karl of Beauchamp.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
could not help observing the frequency 
of the recurrence of these individual 
Bills. In his opinion, it would be much 
better to deal with the cases of marriages 
in unlicensed buildings, which this Bill, 
with respect to one such building, was 
intended to ratify, by a general law, 
than by such a Bill as this. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, he could not concur in 
the suggestion of the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Selborne). 
For himself, he believed that a general 
law on the subject would lead to the 
same uncertainty as to the Marriage 
Laws which prevailed prior to the pass- 
ing of Lord Hardwiek’s Act, and which 
that Act was passed to prevent. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2", and 
passed. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 
(xo. 184.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘That the House do now re- 
sulve itself into Committee.” —( The Lord 
Chancelior of Ireland.) 


Eart SPENCER: My Lords, this 
Bill, as now introduced to your Lord- 
ships, is of such great importance, and 
has been so little discussed, that I am 
sure your Lordships will excuse me for 
offering a few remarks upon it. It is 
true that the amount to be advanced is 
limited to £5,000,000, for the purchase 
of their farms by the occupiers in Ire- 
land; but whatever steps are taken 
with regard to the mode in which these 
purchases will be carried out will have 
to be adopted in any measure which may 
hereafter be passed with the same ob- 
ject. It is of great importance that your 
Lordships should fully consider the 
matter, and, therefore, I do not apolo- 
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fore going into Committee. The ques- 
tion which, in connection with the mat- 
ter, has occurred to my mind, is, what 
your Lordships mean when you say that 
you want to create peasant proprietors 
in Ireland? Is it intended that all 
peasants’ rents should be at once and 
forthwith commuted, in the same way 
in which copyhold tenure has been com- 
muted, and is being commuted, in Eng- 
land? Is it your Lordships’ intention 
to carry it out at once in Ireland? My 
belief is, that there is no such intention. 
We want to proceed gradually and in a 
sound way in increasing the number of 
proprietors in Ireland. We do not wish 
to sweep into our measure of purchase 
all tenants, bad as well as good; but 
we desire to strengthen and to raise up 
in that country an intelligent, indepen- 
dent, and enlightened class of small 
proprietors. I am aware there are 
some persons who wish to introduce this 
measure simply in order to relieve the 
landlords of Ireland. I regret to think 
that, in Ireland, there are many land- 
lords in very embarrassed circumstances. 
Some of them, perhaps, are unfortu- 
nately embarrassed by their own extra- 
vagance, or by the extravagance of their 
predecessors ; while there are many 
others who are embarrassed from cir- 
cumstances over which they have had no 
control, and for whom everybody must 
have the greatest sympathy. For that 
reason, I should rejoice if a measure of 
this sort could relieve those landlords, 
while carrying out a wise and sound 
Act for Ireland; but, my Lords, we 
must take care that, in doing that, we 
do not encourage agrarian agitation and 
raise political and financial difficulties. 
What, I ask, are the political difficulties 
connected with a scheme of the sort now 
proposed? It may be proceeding to the 
amount of only £5,000,000 now; but 
we may hereafter largely increase this 
amount and practically buy up all the 
farms in Ireland. The political difficulty 
is a very serious one, inasmuch as you 
are placing the State in the position of 
landlords in Ireland, and that, it seems 
to me, is a grave responsibility for the 
State to assume. we tase. unfortu- 
nately, by sad experience, that there 
has been a cry of ‘‘No rent!” anda 
strike against rent due to individual 
landlords in Ireland; but we may have 
to cope with a worse difficulty should 
there be a strike hereafter against the 
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payment of an annuity to the State from 
the small and the new owners of land. 
That annuity will almost come into the 
shape of a Land Tax in Ireland. I 
am afraid, from the past history of that 
country, that it may not be unlikely 
that, at some future day—if that coun- 
try does not prosper, and if law and 
order are not maintained—there may be 
a strike against payments to the State. 
Then we have the financial difficulty 
and danger connected with a scheme of 
this sort. We are, in fact, placing a 
heavy burden on the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom, and we ought to be 
very careful to see that, for any advance 
we may make, full and proper security 
is obtained. Now, my Lords, I come to 
consider how these objections and diffi- 
culties may be most safely met; and the 
first question is, whether we ought to 
advance the whole of the purchase 
money to the tenants? Is it safe and 
prudent to do so? Under the present 
law three-fourths only can be advanced, 
and this has to be repaid with 5 per cent 
interest in 35 years. I have to franklycon- 
fess that I see very grave objections and 
considerable difficulties to advancing the 
whole of the purchase money, and that 
I see considerable difficulties in doing 
so. If we only advance two-thirds or 
three-fourths, we take it for granted 
that the tenant has the money in hand 
to repay the remainder, or that he has 
sufficient interest in the country to be 
able to secure a loan of the remaining 
portion. Thus we should get a much 
more thrifty and better class of pro- 
prietors than we should if we advanced 
the whole of the purchase money. If 
you advance only a part, yon have other 
parties besides the State who are in- 
terested in keeping up the annuities; 
whereas, if the Government should ad- 
vance, practically, the whole purchase 
money, the Government are the only 
persons concerned with the purchaser in 
the transaction, and the securities are, 
therefore, reduced. I am bound to ad- 
mit, however, that those who understand 
the subject say that little or nothing can 
be done with regard to the purchase of 
farms by the tenants, unless the whole 
sum is advanced. Therefore, I reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that we 
must go further than has been pre- 
viously proposed we should go, and 
must advance, in some shape or other, 
the whole of the purchase money to the 
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tenants. Then comes the question, 
How is that to be done, and what is 
the best way to doit? Under the Bill 
of last year, greater encouragement was 
given to a tenant who sought for a par- 
tial advance than to a tenant who 
sought for an advance of the whole of 
the purchase money. The tenant who 
received an advance of three-fourths 
was to receive the loan at £4 10s. per 
cent for 40 years; whereas a tenant 
who received an advance of the whole 
amount was to pay 5 per cent for 33 
years. In their measure last year, Her 
Majesty’s Government also proposed 
that, when there was an advance of the 
whole of the money to the tenant, there 
should be a joint guarantee supported 
by a local body, as well as by the Go- 
vernment. The noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Ashbourne) said that 
that was unworkable in Ireland, and I 
admit that there are considerable diffi- 
culties in the way; but I venture to 
think it would get over the political and 
financial difficulty which I have tried to 
point out better than any other method, 
for not only should we get better se- 
curity for our money, but there would 
be a local body interested in seeing 
after the farm, and having full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances of the 
new occupier. They would be enlisted 
on the side of the payment of the an- 
nuity, and it would be an important 
consideration to have a kind of buffer 
between the Imperial Government and 
the new occupier. I regret, therefore, 
that the noble and learned Lord thought 
this local guarantee could not be 
adopted now ; but if there are diffi- 
culties at the present time, then, at 
some future time, when there will be, 
as I sincerely hope, strong local bodies 
formed in Ireland, as in other parts of 
the United Kingdom, this idea of local 
guarantee will, I think, be again re- 
vived. It has been said, with reference 
to a local guarantee, that a ratepayer in 
Ireland would resent very much paying 
for the deficiencies and delinquencies of 
his neighbour; but surely the taxpayer 
who lives in a remote part of Scotland 
or England would have greater ground 
of complaint if he had to pay for the 
deficiencies of an Irish owner. Again, 
the terms on which advances are to be 
made may be too liberal, and may prac- 
tically offer a bribe, tending to drive 
persons whom you do not want to be- 
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come owners into becoming owners. I 
am willing to admit, however, that the 
terms offered are too onerous, and will 
not encourage them to come forward. 
The noble and learned Lord proposes 
that the whole of the purchase money 
should be advanced, and that one-fifth 
shall be retained by the Land Commis- 
sion—the body which is to represent the 
Government. With regard to the one- 
fifth being retained and the manner of 
dealing with it, Ido not object to the 
proposals, assuming that the whole of 
the purchase money is to be advanced 
without guarantee. It is only another 
way of advancing four-fifths with good 
security. By advancing the whole of 
the purchase money, you prevent the 
tenants from falling into the hands of 
usurers, who would seek to obtain a 
high rate of interest for their advances, 
and thus you will increase the security 
of the State. The object should be to 
encourage the thrifty and intelligent 
tenant to become an owner, and not to 
draw into your net a thriftless or bad 
tenant. To this part of the scheme, 
therefore, I do not propose to offer any 
hostile criticism. I now come to the 
period of the advance, which I look upon 
as the most important part of the 
scheme. I think that great danger may 
arise if proper terms are not made for 
the repayment of the loan. In order te 
test this part of the scheme, I will com- 
pare the annuity which the tenant will 
have to pay under the provisions of this 
measure with the amount of his present 
rent. Upon this point I maintain that if 
you give the tenants too great an advan- 
tage over those who are simply occupiers, 
you will draw within the operation of 
your measure men whom you would 
rather not see owners of their holdings, 
and you will create great political dan- 
gers in the future in times of national 
agitation. In dealing with this point you 
will have to take into consideration 
three conditions of things—first, the 
number of years’ purchase which the 
landlord ought fairly toreceive ; secondly, 
the period during which the payment 
ought to be spread over; and, thirdly, 
the actual amount of the sum to be 
repaid. Of course, a great deal will 
turn upon what may be considered the 
fair value which the landlord may ex- 
pect to get for land in Ireland, and this 
will largely depend upon the market 
price of land in that country. Then, 
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again, there is a danger that the Bill, 


in consequence of the provisions con- 
tained in it dealing with this matter, 
will tend to an interference with and 
institute an artificial increase as regards 
the value of land; for if you lengthen 
the period of repayment unduly, or 
diminish too much the rate of interest, 
you will artificially increase the value 
of property, and will throw a consider- 
able difficulty in the way of arriving at 
the actual value of land in the country, 
besides preventing a rapid absorption of 
the debt. As far asI can ascertain, the 
fair value of his land in Ireland which 
the landlord expects to obtain is some- 
thing under 20 years’ purchase, which, 
owing to the difficulties of the last few 
years, your Lordships will find is the 
outside price of land in that country. 
Under the provisions of the Bill of the 
noble and learned Lord, the tenant is 
to repay the advance in 49 years, at the 
rate of 4 per cent on the total sum, 
which is to include principal and in- 
terest. In order to see how the pro- 
visions of the measure will work, let us 
take the case of a tenant who pays £100 
a-year rent. That rent, at 20 years’ 
purchase, represents a capital value of 
£2,000. In order to repay the advance 
and interest, therefore, the tenant will 
have to pay £80 per annum for 49 years, 
to which must be added £7 10s. as the 
landlord’s share of the rates and taxes, 
which the tenant will then have to pay, 
in addition to his own share of them, 
making a total payment by the tenant 
of £87 10s. per annum, instead of £100 
per annum, which he now pays. In 
some cases, however, the landlord may 
be willing to sell for 15 years’ purchase, 
or even less, and then the tenants will 
only have to pay £67 10s. per annum. 
The consequence is, that you will draw 
in a very large number of tenants 
within the operation of the measure, 
if you show them that they can obtain 
such an enormous boon as a reduction 
of their rent by £32 10s. per annum. 
Ithink that this is too great a bribe 
to offer. In these circumstances, there- 
fore, I should prefer a different scale of 
repayment, under which the tenant shall 
pay £4 10s. percent, and the repayment 
to be spread over a period of 40 years 
only. Of course, a great deal depends 
upon the number of years’ purchase 
allowed. Ifit is 20 years it is much too 
little. Twenty-five years is sufficient ; 
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but the period proposed by the Bill—49 
years—is much toolong a period. That 
would entail a dissatisfaction as regards 
other rents, and would be a new danger. 
It is a new thing to spread the repay- 
ment of an advance of this kind over a 
ge of 49 years, and I object to so 
ong a period, as it prolongs all the 
risks that the State must run, besides 
creating a new and very grave danger 
to landlords who do not wish to sell, 
and whose tenants will naturally object 
to pay £100 a-year rent, when their 
neighbours are only paying from £67 
10s. to £87 10s. for the fee simple of 
theirland. On the other hand, if the 
annuities, taken together with the rates 
and taxes, are made to amount to some- 
where about the same sum as the present 
rent, the difficulties and dangers to 
which I refer will not be created. Then 
the security is to be that of the Irish 
Church Surplus. That is certainly a 
novel way of applying that rather elastic 
fund. It has bean constantly resorted 
to when the Government have been in 
difficulty, and wished to make a grant 
to Ireland without coming on the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom; but, 
hitherto, all payments have had to be 
made in specific sums. We have had 
Intermediate Education, Emigration, 
Schools, and Arrears of Rent. But in 
all these cases, where money has been 
granted, the amount has been definite. 
This Bill, however, will, on the other 
hand, lock up the whole surplus of the 
Church Fund for 49 years to meet the 
claims under this measure. It is an 
entirely new principle, and I believe 
that, of itself, it will cause great dissatis- 
faction in Ireland. I sincerely trustthe 
tenants will pay; but, if they do not 
pay, or do not generally adopt this 
scheme of purchase—and I do not think 
they will—as possibly they may be con- 
tent with their present tenure, which is 
on extremely liberal terms, the whole of 
the rest of the Church Surplus of 
£750,000 will be locked up, for the sake 
of a few thousands borrowed, and Ire- 
land will be deprived of the benefit of a 
fund which might do material good to 
the country invarious ways. Upon this 
point I hope your Lordships will be 
furnished with some explanation, or 
possibly some defence, from the noble 
and learned Lord in charge of the Bill. 
I now come to the question of the 
tribunal which is to work this measure ; 
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and, if in nothing else, I am of opinion 
that unless a satisfactory, loyal, and 
intelligent tribunal is found to work the 
measure, the Bill, notwithstanding the 
facilities given by the removal of tech- 
nicalities, will, probably, become a dead 
letter, like its predecessors, and will end 
in failure. t do not deny that the 
Church Commissioners have done their 
work with great energy and diligence, 
and with much credit to themselves; 
but it must be recollected that they have 
hitherto succeeded in a peculiar way, 
and the money was got in under great 
pressure. I think the noble andlearned 
Lord has done quite right not to inter- 
fere with what has been recently decided 
in Parliament—namely, to putthis power 
in the hands of the Land Commis- 
sioners rather than in those of the 
Estates Courts Judge. I think the Land 
Commissioners, though not more suc- 
cessful, have had great difficulties to 
contend with. They have been extremely 
occupied with their pressing duties, and 
I think that they will be able to conduct 
this with skill, energy, and loyalty. 
Now, I should like to ask the noble and 
learned Lord what are his intentions 
with regard to these Commissioners? I 
presume that he intends that these two 
new Commissioners whom he proposes 
to appoint shall be made available for 
the ordinary work of the Land Commis- 
sion—that they will go to various parts of 
the country to hear appeals. That is a 
very important fact. I have full con- 
fidence that any responsible Government 
will feel the necessity of appointing 
men who are impartial and competent to 
discharge these very onerous duties. 
The noble and learned Lord referred to 
this very onerous duty last night, and 
to the great danger arising in Ireland, 
if new Commissioners are appointed 
with views totally at variance with the 
present Commissioners. I quite agree 
with that, for nothing would more shake 
the confidence which, I believe, exists in 
many parts of the country in the deci- 
sions of the Commissioners, than the 
introduction of elements of discord into 
their body from the introduction of two 
men of very strong views. I point out 
this, not in the belief that the Govern- 
ment intend to put men in this office who 
would take up this position. Ido not 
attach any importance to the rumours 
going about London, for, having had 
experience of more than eight years in 
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Dublin, I know that when these appoint- 
ments. are about to be made these 
rumours are afloat, and are devoid of 
foundation. I, therefore, believe that 
the Government will appoint the proper 
men to fulfil these important posts; but I 
think it right to refer to the grave effect 
of any miscarriage of the kind to which I 
have referred. At the same time, I think 
that Parliament will have a right to de- 
mand, before this Bill becomes law, to 
know the names of the gentlemen who 
are to fill the Offices. In my own 
opinion both of them should be laymen. 
I was, I must confess, somewhat sur- 
prised that the noble and learned Lord 
considers it necessary that two Commis- 
sioners should be appointed. Perhaps 
it is because that, in Ireland, appoint- 
ments go something in the nature of 
see-saw. No confidence is reposed un- 
less an appointment is given, one to one 
side and one to the other—one to one 
religion and one to the other religion. 
I should have thought that one able and 
impartial Commissioner might have been’ 
found to command the confidence of all 
Parties. A man, no doubt, difficult to 
find in Ireland, but not impossible, and 
one, I think, which would have been 
amply sufficient to carry out this ex- 
periment, largeasitmay be. The legal 
difficulties as to the sale of land should 
be diminished as much as possible, and 
in this respect I am glad that the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill have been 
embodied in this measure; but there are 
some difficulties which I do not see how 
the Bill will meet. Take the case of 
large rent-charges, for instance. How 
does the noble and learned Lord intend 
to deal with these charges? If you 
break up an estate into 50 plots, this 
difficulty will be greatly increased. How 
does he intend to deal with that? Does 
he intend to commute in cases of this 
sort. I do not see any machinery in the 
Bill intended to deal with them, and the 
consequence may be that a mortgagor 
may foreclose, and thus put an end to the 
matter. There is another point to which 
I wish to refer. An owner of an estate 
wishes to dispose of three or five farms 
out of 50. These are all-important 
points which I think I am justified in 
bringing before your Lordships. I have, 
however, made these criticisms in no 
hostile spirit ; for it would give me the 
greatest satisfaction, if a Bill ofthe kind 
on sound principles were carried through 
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Parliament, that it should be a success. 
A great deal depends on the condition 
of Ireland. If Ireland is prosperous 
and law and order are maintained in 
that country, if intimidation is kept 
down, and if men of various classes may 
follow their lawful occupations without 
interference from voluntary and unlaw- 
ful associations, then I think this Bill 
will have some chance of success, and 
certainly no one wishes it more success 
than I do. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, it is impossible for us to be 
otherwise than gratified by the way in 
which the noble Earl the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has dealt with the Bill 
laid before your Lordships. Neither 
can we fail to appreciate the valuable 
character of the observations he has ad- 
dressed to us with regard to it. The 
Bill is one that, at first sight, will no 
doubt excite astonishment and perhaps 
misgiving by the unusual character of 
the provisions which it contains; but 
those provisions it shares with a Bill in- 
troduced to the House of Commons last 
year, and therefore they have received 
the sanction of the highest authority. 
The idea of allowing a tenant to purchase 
his holding, and advancing to him the 
whole of the purchase money, and allow- 
ing him to pay it off by the manipulation 
of the public credit by no other process 
than continuing to pay his existing rent 
for a certain number of years, does, un- 
doubtedly, seem a process which requires 
some vindication; and it would not be 
acceptable to Parliament except on the 
highest authority. I am glad to say on 
the present occasion that that authority 
does not exist. Two or three years ago 
a Committee of this House was ap- 
pointed, and it was placed, at the instance 
of a noble Friend who is here, under the 
Chairmanship of one who is no longer 
among us, but one of the ablest, most 
acute, and most impartial men who ever 
sat in this House—one who knew Ire- 
land well, and who was thoroughly com- 

etent to measure the effect of any 
egislation that was proposed for that 
country. Itisa great recommendation 
of this measure that it comes with the 
imprimatur of the noble and learned Earl 
(the late Earl Cairns). And I may be 
allowed to say that it is an advantage 
almost equal that we have the approval 
of the noble Earl who has just sat down, 
who occupied a position the duty of 
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which he lifted much above ordinary 
Party struggles. I think the general 
verdict of his countrymen is that he 
acted up to his duty, and to the model 
he was bound to set before him. He 
has shown—while we differ from him 
much—we have not followed the whole 
of his policy—in fact, in this House, 
more than once, we have felt it our 
duty to resist it according to our 
conscientious convictions—still, we on 
this side think that he has shown, 
through the course of his Viceroyalty, a 
high and manly courage, and that he 
administered his functions with the 
fairest and most equitable intentions, 
which have been as much recognized 
upon this side of the House as upon that. 
It is a great advantage that the main 
principle of the Bill comes with the im- 
primatur of two such men as the noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer) and my noble and 
learned Friend (the late Earl Cairns). I 
have only risen to deal with the principal 
suggestion of the noble Earl, not indeed 
fatal in itself to the Bill, but rather com- 
plaining of an omission in the Bill which 
raises some important and far-reaching 
principles. The noble Earl approved of 
most of our provisions; but he lamented 
that we had not the guarantee which he 
thought might have been provided by 
some arrangements of local government. 
He indicated the kind of local govern- 
ment he meant; and, to protect his ob- 
servation from misinterpretation, he said 
that it was the sort of local government 
that ought to prevail in this country as 
well asin Ireland. His belief evidently 
was that such local bodies, if set up, 
would furnish a valuable buffer between 
the State and the tenant, and would also 
furnish a guarantee on which the State 
eould rely. That is an argument which 
will require very carefully weighing be- 
fore it can be accepted. We must not 
judge local bodies as they would be in 
Ireland by what we know of the work- 
ing of similar institutions in this country. 
Local bodies will eminently share the 
passions, the feelings, and the interests 
of the particular local community by 
which they are elected; and if they are 
elected by tenants, the greater part of 
whom are indebted to the State, I am 
afraid the idea that their sympathies 
will be with the creditor state rather than 
with the debtor tenant is somewhat far- 
fetched and unjustified. If local bodies 
were to declare themselves, if I may s0 
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put it, on the side of the State, they 
would, no doubt, be a valuable buffer 
between the State and its debtors, and 
withdraw from the State some of that 
unpopularity which the exaction of debt 
in every country, and especially in Ire- 
land, is sure to excite. But if, as is more 
likely, their sympathies will be with the 
non-paying tenant, you will only be pro- 
viding an organ by which the resistance 
of the tenant can be made more dan- 
gerous and powerful. I am afraid the 
local body would gather to itself an 
organized resistance with which you 
would find it rather difficult to deal. 
This is a question of extreme importance, 
and I earnestly hope that those who have 
a knowledge of Ireland, and are in- 
terested in its welfare, will weigh well 
before they attach too much importance 
to the idea that they can constitute local 
bodies freely elected by the population 
in Ireland which will range themselves 
on the side of the State. There is another 
consideration to which the noble Earl 
alluded which has considerable weight— 
the dislike of people to pay rates in order 
to make good the shortcomings of other 
people. If your local body is made to 
furnish a guarantee, of course the rate- 
payers will have to make it good; so 
that, when the tenants are behind with 
their payments, the ratepayers will look 
to it that they were made. On this 
point, I only turn to a question of ex- 

erience. Your Lordships will remem- 
me what took place on the abolition of 
church rates 15 years ago. The prin- 
ciple was tomakeit no longer compulsory 
to pay church rates. In parish after 
parish, one or two ratepayers only, gene- 
rally the Railway Companies, declined to 
pay the rates; and the result was, in 
almost every instance, that the parish 
having to pay for them, church rates were 
abolished because the rest of the rate- 
payers absolutely declined to pay for the 
shortcomings of other people. It would 
be an analogous feeling that would be 
raised if the ratepayers had to pay for 
some of the shortcomings of some of the 
debtor tenants. There are one or two 
other observations in the speech of the 
noble Earl to which I may refer. For 
instance, he found fault with our scheme, 
because we have assumed that, in a num- 
ber of years, the rate of purchase would 
be higher than at present. I hope that 
the etfect of this measure, if it passes, 
will be that it will produce that state of 
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things, and that it will tend to raise the 
number of years’ purchase that can be 
obtained for land in Ireland. But what 
is the cause of its low value? IfI may 
be allowed to say so, without introducing 
controversial matter, I think that the 
legislation of the last few years is account- 
able for the low rate of purchase now 
prevailing. Thenoble Ear! also demurred 
to our use of the Church Surplus; and 
his first objection was, we had not fixed 
the sum which we were going to draw 
from it as had been done before. Ifyou 
take out of a certain sum a number of 
fixed sums, a point at last must come 
when the residue has to be applied. We 
have got to the bottom of this ‘‘ Widow’s 
Cruse,” which has furnished such in- 
cessant supplies, and I suppose no future 
Legislature will be able to obtain a por- 
tion of this inexhaustible resource. The 
inevitable result of that is, that the clause 
must be indefinite, and the sum taken 
uncertain. Nor can I agree with the 
noble Earl that this is an improper ap- 
plication of the Church Surplus. He 
must recollect our debate in 1869, as to 
the application of the surplus. He will 
remember that originally it was provided 
the fund should be applied to “ inevitable 
suffering and distress ;’’ but after much 
conflict that provision was struck out, 
and it was left to the future judgment 
of Parliament to decide the application 
of the fund. But, surely, if any human 
beings have experienced inevitable suf- 
fering and distress, to which they have 
been reduced by Act of Parliament, it is 
the Irish landlords. I could add to them, 
not less surely, the unfortunate tenants 
whose means of subsistence have been, 
to so large an extent, destroyed by the 
state of disorder and lawlessness into 
which society has been thrown, and of 
which many of them were not in any way 
the cause. They, equally with the 
landlords, claim our sympathies. I pray 
you, my Lords, not to look upon this Bill 
as a final and complete measure, or as 
anything which affects to be a panacea 
for the evils from which Ireland is suf- 
fering. It is an experiment, and a 
further experiment, on the path which 
many have travelled; and I trust, from 
what we have now learned by the failures 
of the past, that this experiment will at 
last succeed. If it does succeed it will 
give birth to further legislation in the 
same direction ; and I have no doubt, in 
that future time, that Parliament will 
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take care that all the precautions ne- 
cessary to prevent its liberality going too 
far and defeating the object in view shall 
be taken. There is no doubt that if the 
great good we seek is to be attained, it 
must be by measures on a considerably 
larger scale than we have yet taken. The 
defence of this Bill is not so much that 
the measure is a remedy for the evils 
under which Ireland labours, as a means 
of ascertaining the mode in which a 
remedy can be applied. Again and 
again we have tried to ascertain it, and 
again and again we have failed. I 
earnestly join in the concluding words 
of the noble Earl—that it is on con- 
dition that Ireland obtains those bless- 
ings by which alone industrial life can 
be maintained that any success can be 
hoped for this Bill. If a condition of dis- 
order is to be perpetuated ; if men cannot 
pursue their daily toil free from the dan- 
ger of molestation and intimidation, and 
cannot exercise their rights under the 
protection of the law ; if the Government 
is not administered equally, firmly, 
strongly, and justly, then I fear that 
this Bill. or indeed any Bill inspired by 
the same hopes, must inevitably fail. 
But it is because we still cherish the 
hope that there is before Ireland a future 
in which these conditions will be ful- 
filled that we also express with confidence 
our hope that this Bill will meet with 
success. 

Tae Duce or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
it is impossible, after listening to the 
speech of the noble Earl the late Vice- 
roy of Ireland (Earl Spencer), not to feel 
that this Bill is full of dangers to the 
country. I observe, however, that my 
noble Friend did not oppose the Bill, 
but, on the contrary, concluded by bless- 
ing it, and he further stated that he 
earnestly hoped it would succeed; but 
none of the dangers to which my noble 
Friend referred can arise unless the Bill 
succeeds, and succeeds on a large scale. 
The political danger which my noble 
Friend pointed out has long been a 
familiar one to your Lordships’ minds— 
that of the State becoming, on an ex- 
tensive scale, the landlord of the coun- 
try ; and that danger cannot arise unless 
this Bill succeeds to an extent and on a 
scale that none of us at present antici- 
pate. I cannot help asking why it is 
that such dangerous experiments as this 
have become necessary in Ireland? Let 
me direct your Lordships’ attention to a 
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few facts about which there neither can 
nor should be any controversy, and not 
to matters of opinion. The first is this— 
that the ownership of agricultural land 
in Ireland—I say agricultural land, be- 
cause, of course, the observation does 
not apply so strictly to urban land, or 
land half urban and half agricultural— 
the ownership of purely agricultural 
land has become practically unsaleable 
in Ireland. The noble and learned 
Lord in charge of the Bill (Lord Ash- 
bourne) has brought forward facts which 
are incontestable. He has shown that, 
up to 1881, the date of the passing of 
the Irish Land Act, land was saleable 
in Ireland at a fair price. The average 
sales, according to the noble and 
learned Lord, then amounted in value 
to £1,500,000 a-year. He went on to 
point out this most significant fact— 
that in every subsequent year the sales 
of agricultural land have steadily di- 
minished, until, last year, the sales 
amounted only to a few hundred thou- 
sand pounds, composed, to a great 
extent, no doubt, of urban property. 
Why is it that people have ceased to be 
willing to purchase land in Ireland? 
A number of my old Friends in this 
House have said that agricuitural dis- 
tress is the cause. Well, there is one 
answer to that which seems to me to be 
conclusive. While the ownership of 
land has become unsaleable, the occu- 
pancy of land which is purely agricul- 
tural has risen enormously in value. I 
say that, ifthe unsaleability of land is 
due to agricultural distress, it is im- 
possible that this contrast should exist. 
I do not know whether your Lordships 
noticed a fortnight ago a statement 
bearing upon this point in Zhe Times. 
A property was exposed for sale in Ire- 
land, and no bid beyond two or three 
years’ purchase was received for it, and 
the property was therefore withdrawn. 
It was mentioned, I believe, at the 
same time, and with reference to the 
same property, that the occupancy of a 
holding was put up for sale. There 
was an eager and contentious bidding 
for it, and the occupancy, which was 
rented at £80, was sold to the new 
tenant for between £800 and £900. 
These few facts show that the ownership 
of land has become unsaleable, and that 
the occupancy of land has risen enor- 
mously in value. Is not the conclusion 
to be derived from these two facts per- 
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fectly plain? Your legislation has ren- 
dered ownership, as compared with 
occupancy, an unsaleable article. The 
block in the land market arises from 
this—that the article which you sell is 
not worth a man’s while to purchase. 
An utter want of confidence in the 
stability of our legislative wisdom and 
principles as regards ownership is the 
real cause of the block. There can be 
no question about it. Taking the two 
facts I have mentioned — namely, the 
utter unsaleability of ownership, and 
the high value of occupancy, and look- 
ing at the effect of your legislation, can 
you for a moment doubt what the cause 
of the block is? The noble Earl the late 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland used in his 
speech a word which I should not have 
used myself, but which, at the same 
time, I believe is strictly applicable in 
the present instance. He said that the 
Bill provides tenants with a bribe to 
put themselves into ownership. I quite 
agree with my noble Friend that it is a 
real and serious danger to offer an im- 
mense bribe to every tenant in Ireland ; 
but if you are to try this experiment, I 
do not myself see how you are to avoid 
applying it to the impecunious and lazy, 
as well as to the industrious and skilled. 
There is another fact to which I wish to 
direct the attention of your Lordships, 
and which is a further indication of the 
block in the land market. I refer to 
the fact that all improvements by land- 
lords are stopped in Ireland. No man 
with any sense now lays out a sixpence on 
his land in that country, except that 
which is in his own occupation. Is not 
that a most melancholy state of affairs ? 
The landlords, in times past, laid out 
large sums of money for the improve- 
ment of their land, and the progress of 
events tended more and more to an in- 
crease of improvements. The evidence 
taken before the Bessborough Com- 
mittee was clear upon that point — 
namely, that a yearly-increasing num- 
ber of landlords had gone in for agri- 
cultural improvements in order to en- 
courage their tenantry. Now, I say 
that every shilling is stopped and every 
tendency on the part of landlords to 
improve their land has been absolutely 
terminated. I am not directing the 
attention of the House to theoretical 
objections, but I am looking to prac- 
tical effects. One particular clause of 
the Land Act was fatal to the carrying 
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out of improvements; but Mr. Glad- 
stone, I may say, did not intend to stop 
them. It was provided that, after the 
judicial rent had been fixed, the land- 
lord and tenant might agree upon a 
further sum, as interest on improve- 
ments, and it was further laid down 
that the rent should be revisable every 
15 years. Now, if you wish to make 
improvements in Ireland under that 
law, you must charge a rate of interest 
which will recoup you your capital with 
interest during 15 years, and not less 
than 8 or 10 per cent is requisite for 
that purpose. I need hardly say that 
this is an additional rent charge upon 
the tenants which very few will be will- 
ing to pay. My noble Friend the late 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland seems to 
anticipate a very dangerous success on 
the part of this measure. I suppose, 
however, Parliament will keep this 
matter in its own hands. This Bill 
commits us, I think, to £5,000,000 
sterling. If we find there is a great 
rush for the possession of land, on the 
easy terms the Government promise us, 
we shall be able to take the steps we 
may consider necessary in order to 
establish additional securities on that 
behalf. I, however, have very great 
doubt whether tenants in Ireland will 
be induced to become owners, even 
under this Bill. Their position as oceu- 
piers is so favourable, as compared with 
that of the landlords, that they know it 
is infinitely better for them to remain 
tenants than to change that position 
and become landlords. A friend of 
mine has told me of a conversation he 
once had had with a tenant in Ireland. 
My friend said—‘‘ Why don’t you pur- 
chase this holding?” To which the 
tenant replied—‘‘Why should I? I 
have already got a large slice of the 
property which belonged formerly to 
my landlord; and I have great hopes 
that in course of time, in consequence 
of further political changes, I may get 
another slice handed over tome. Why, 
then, should I change my position of 
tenant to that of proprietor, when the 
position of tenant is popular, and the 
position of an owner is exposed to all 
sorts of risk and public obloquy?” 
Those are the reasons that prevent men 
from going in for the purchase of their 
holdings in Ireland. Of course, no one 
will purchase land that has existing 
tenants upon it; but men may be per- 
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suaded to purchase their own holdings, | of land in Ireland. You would not have 


because it has no tenants except them- 
selves, and they can let the land under 
what are called ‘future tenancies?” 
Now, what are the conditions of future 
tenancies? Certainly, they are not so 
onerous, 80 complicated, and so limited 
as in the case of a man who buys 
land with existing tenancies; but the 
owner who wishes to let land which 
is bought under this law will still be 
under the most grievous limitations. 
Under the Irish Land Act a man who 
purchasesland cannot let any portion of it 
withoutgiving aright ofsale to his tenant. 
That is an intolerable limitation, and no 
man in his senses would buy land with 
such a condition. I will venture to make 
a suggestion to the House—I cannot, of 
course, make it to the Government, be- 
cause it is, of course, impossible that 
they should enter, at this period of the 
Session, on any matter that would raise 
difference of opinion—but I venture to 
suggest to the House that a measure may 
be passed that will restore, or tend, at 


least, to restore, the saleability of land! 


in Ireland, without all these great sacri- 
fices on the part of the State, and without 
any risk of the serious political dangers 
to which allusion has been made by the 
noble Earl the late Lord Lieutenant. 
By the Land Act you have secured a 
large amount of property to peasant oc- 
cupiers ; it was their interests you looked 
to and fully secured. Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking in regard to that Act, has said 
that there is no country in the world 
which would derive more profit from 
the establishment of free trade in land 
than Ireland, only political difficulties 
stand in the way. Now, why not enact 
that every tenant who purchases his own 
holding should hold that land, not as a 
limited, but as an unlimited holder? In 
this way let him feel that, in the future, 
his land will be dealt with in the same 
way as land is dealt with in England and 
Scotland. Irish Peers and Members of 
Parliament say Irish tenants do not look 
so far ahead ; but it is to be remembered 
that this legislation is not confined to the 
rer class of tenants. It applies to the 
olders of farms of £3,000 rental, and 
many of them are very intelligent men, 
and men of some means. I cannot help 
thinking that if my suggestion were 
acted on, and these men were enabled to 
become unlimited owners, it would do 
much to restore the value and saleability 
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to bribe men to buy the land, and the 
article, in short, would be restored to its 
pristine value—the value which it has in 
every other country. The change would 
also free us from these dangerous ex- 
periments of giving advances, and making 
the State the universal landlord on a 
large scale for 50 years or so. I wish to 
direct the attention of your Lordships to 
one danger which even the late Lord 
Lieutenant did not hit upon. It seems 
to me quite possible that, under this 
Bill, some of the larger tenants in Ireland 
may purchase their holdings on the very 
favourable terms which you are offering, 
and which amount, as my noble Friend 
has said, to a bribe, for the express pur- 
pose of sub-dividing and sub-letting 
them. 

Eart SPENOER said, the sum was 
limited to between £3,000 and £5,000. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: That may 
be a holding which a landlord might 
very well sub-let. The Irish Land Act 
prevents sub-division on the part of a 
tenant; but, of course, there is nothing 
to prevent a landlord doing so, and he 
may divide a holding as much as he 
pleases. This legislation, therefore, 
among other risks, involves the possible 
setting up of small holdings, from the 
rents of which those who purchase under 
this Bill may derive large profits. I 
shall not, neither do I wish to, oppose 
the Bill; it is an experiment that I 
heartily wish to succeed; but if it suc- 
ceeds on a large scale, Parliament may 
have to legislate for the purpose of 
avoiding or evading the serious conse- 
quences that may follow from its opera- 
tion, and to which it is calculated to give 
rise. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: My Lords, 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
has made use of this Bill to make a 
speech against the Irish Land Act of 
1881, and has expressed views upon it 
against which I shall, in a word or two, 
make a protest. He assumes that the 
whole necessity for this Bill is due to the 
legislation of the Irish Land Act. The 
noble Duke fixes his whole attention on 
the Act of 1881. What was that Act ? 
It does not stand alone ; it was intended 
to be, and it has been, a great and tren- 
chant remedy for the most formidable evils 
that could press upon a State. My noble 
Friend thinks of nothing but the remedy, 
the surgical operation ; he pays no atten- 
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tion to the disease that was to be cured. 
The Act of 1881 certainly has not done 
all we could wish ; but, in my belief, it 
has done a vast deal. It has restored 
the payment of rent in Ireland for one 
thing. [‘‘Oh, oh!” } Yes; speaking 
of the country as a whole, it has restored 
the payment of rent in Ireland. The 
Land Act has put an end to what was, 
and would have continued to be, a state 
of absolute anarchy among the agricul- 
tural population of Ireland ; it has im- 
proved the relations of landlord and 
tenant ; it has greatly stimulated indus- 
try ; and I believe, to a great degree, it 
has increased the contentment of the 
agricultural population. [‘‘ No, no!” 
I admit that the state of affairs is still 
unsatisfactory and not free from danger ; 
but, considering the condition of Ireland 
at the time the Act was passed, and the 
formidable agitation that has gone on 
since, I say that the Act has done great 
things. One thing, however, it has not 
done. It has not, up tothe present time, 
made land saleable in Ireland. But it 
is no condemnation of the Act that it 
has not done everything that we could 
wish. Ina large part of England land 
is not saleable. The noble Duke passes 
that fact by, with the observation that 
in Ireland the tenant’s property is sale- 
able. Yes, no doubt it is; but that has 
no bearing on the causes of the present 
unsaleability of the property of the 
landlord. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I specially 
dwelt upon the fact that the saleability 
of land did exist up to the time of the 
passing of the Land Act. 

Lorv CARLINGFORD: That is ex- 
actly the way of putting the case against 
which I protest. Land was saleable in 
Ireland until there came a period of 
agricultural distress, and an unparalleled 
agitation set in against a Land Law 
which could not be maintained without 
radical change. I say that, in that state 
of things, the Act has had a most salu- 
tary effect. It was intended to deal with 
an agrarian agitation accompanied by 
crime and violence. The noble Duke 
has no right to talk of the saleability of 
land up to the passing of the Act, as if 
there were nothing but the Act to be 
considered. Land has really become 
unsaleable, partly as a consequence of 
the crisis produced by the period of de- 
pression which has visited the country, 
and partly from the existence of a dan- 
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gerous agitation, all the evil results 
of which I freely admit the Land Act 
has not been able to cure. As to the 
other points on which the noble Duke 
condemned the Land Act, they have 
nothing to do with the Bill now before 
us. He spoke of the stoppage of improve- 
ments by landlords; but the importance 
of landlords’ improvements in Ireland is 
enormously exaggerated by those who 
are accustomed to the system of England 
and Scotland. The security of tenure 
created by the Land Act is of far more 
importance than any diminution of those 
improvements. In this respect, the Act 
has done far more for the good of the 
country, in the way of the tenant’s secu- 
rity, than landlords’ improvements could 
possibly have done. 

Tar CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Repespate): No, no, no. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD: Well, that 
isa form of argument to which I can 
hardly reply. The noble Duke asks 
whether it could be expected that anyone 
would buy land on which the tenant had 
the right to sell his interest under what 
is called the future tenancy ? My answer 
is very simple. I appeal to any Ulster 
landlord in the House to say whether 
the system of saleable tenant right has 
not existed for generations in that part 
of Ireland which has been most pros- 
perous, and where the value of land has 
been highest? I do not desire to say 
much about the present Bill beyond this, 
that I wish it all possible success. I am 
bound, however, in frankness to say that 
I greatly share some of those misgivings 
which were stated by my noble Friend 
the late Viceroy (Earl Spencer). I fear 
that, by this Bill, we are going beyond 
the bounds of wisdom and prudence in 
the enormous temptations that will be 
held out to Insh tenants to purchase the 
land they occupy. The Bill has this 
peculiarity—that the only check upon its 
operation is one that cannot act in any 
way upon the tenant, and can act only 
upon the landlord. The only check which 
the Bill provides, over and above the 
checks which we may believe to exist in 
the nature of the case, and in which I 
have little confidence—the only hope of 
preventing an indiscriminate operation, 
the sweeping into the net of all tenants, 
good and bad alike—is the retention in 
the hands of the State of one-fifth of the 
purchase money, which the landlord 
cannot touch for 12 years, and which he 
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will run the risk of losing altogether. 
But that will not in the least affect the 
desire of the tenant to purchase his hold- 
ing. Evidently, we have before us here 
the possibility of a very grave and 
serious difficulty. If the tenants shall 
convince themselves that they are not to 
get their holdings for nothing, or for 
half their value, an immense popular 
movement may very possibly arise, under 
the advice of interested leaders, for the 
purchase of land, and the risk of such a 
state of things has been stated as well as 
it can be by my noble Friend the late 
Viceroy. It isnot necessary, however, to 
dwell further on the case of landlords 
who do not wish to sell, and we know 
that there are proprietors who are con- 
tent with their situation. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
I mean landlords who, in spite of the 
tremendous difficulties through which 
we have all come, are content to remain 
Irish landlords. There are landowners 
who are attached to their homes and pro- 
perty, and do not desire to sell them. 
That I state with confidence. But Ican 
easily conceive a popular agitation pro- 
ducing a state of things in which there 
may be such an amount of popular pres- 
sure brought to bear on them, that they 
will be deprived of that freedom of action 
which it is desirable they should possess. 
My Lords, I will not dwell upon these 
misgivings, although I sincerely feel 
them ; I hope that all such forebodings 
may prove to be without foundation, 
and that the Bill will meet with all the 
success which such an undertaking de- 
serves, and which the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Ashbourne) himself desires. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he wished 
to bring back the attention of the House 
to the real issue before it. Reference 
had been made to the Land Act; but 
that Act was the established law of the 
land; and it was their Lordships’ duty 
to give effect to it. No discussion of 
that Act would lead them toa right con- 
clusion on the question before them ; but 
he might remind their Lordships that 
the real character of that Act had not 
been, he thought, fully appreciated by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll). 
The great aim of that Act was to give 
to the Irish tenant security of tenure. 
When the historian came to deal with 
the question he would point to that, 
and to that alone, and would also point 
out that, before the passing of the Land 
Act, the occupier of the soil was a mere 
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serf, who held his position simply at the 
will of the landlord. Indeed, it had 
been a not uncommon practice to write 
a notice to quit at the back of each 
receipt for rent. That state of things 
was altered, and the tenant was now 
a free man, and held his land in per- 
fect security. He did not wish to say 
one word in hostility to the measure of 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Ashbourne), and he did not intend to 
follow his noble Friend the late Lord 
Lieutenant (Earl Spencer) in his criti- 
cisms, many of which he himself fully 
adopted. He would remind his noble 
Friend who had spoken on the Bill from 
the Cross Benches, and had shown so 
thorough an appreciation of the subject, 
that he was, by the course which he was 
adopting, imperilling a very valuable 
measure. The justification of the Bill 
was, that it was an attempt to redeem 
the country from an intolerable state of 
things. The ownership of land in Ire- 
land had been for some years past per- 
fectly unsaleable. There was an enor- 
mous amount of eapital locked up in 
land. One of the results of the present 
Bill might be to create a change in that 
respect and make land saleable—a con- 
summation which was absolutely neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the country. 
At the present period of the Session, 
therefore, he would not interfere by pro- 
posing a single Amendment, but would 
leave the credit, as well as the respon- 
sibility of the measure, entirely to the 
Government. But there was one im- 
portant consideration which ought not 
to be lost sight of. The Bill was em- 
phatically one of finance; every clause 
of it involved finance, and it ought to 
have originated in the Commons. The 
Bill would go down to the House of 
Commons, and whatever Amendments 
were introduced there would have to 
be accepted. The House of Commons 
might increase or reduce the charge 
on the Imperial Exchequer. The 
£5,000,000 might be increased to 
£20,000,000 or reduced to £1,000,000. 
The 49 years might be reduced to 
40 years. In view of these possible 
changes, he would have been glad if 
there had been more time to consider 
it; and, in that case, he would have 
been disposed to suggest its reference to 
a Select Committee ; but under the 
circumstances in which they were placed, 
and considering that it was really a 
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Money Bill, which ought to have been 
initiated in the other House, and that 
their Lordships must either reject the 
Bill altogether, or accept it as it came 
back from that House—and he — it 
would be accepted there—he advised 
noble Lords, especially the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Milltown), not to 
insist upon Amendments which would 
have the effect of imperilling a Bill that 
might do much good. It was also to be 
hoped that it would be found possible 
to make use of existing machinery, and 
that the knowledge and experience of 
the staff in the Land Registry Office 
would be made available for the purpose 
of the Bill. This Bill was a tentative 
measure; it went in the right direction, 
and he wished it God speed. He could 
only hope that it would prove to be, as 
it was intended to be, advantageous to 
the country. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzourne): My Lords, 
I must say that it is not my inten- 
tion to criticize or discuss the pro- 
visions of the Irish Land Act, or 
the policy connected with what has 
been called the Coercion Act, or the 
condition of affairs that has led to them. 
If I were to do so, I should have to 
occupy more time than is desirable ; 
and, therefore, I decline to avail myself 
of the generous, if somewhat insidious, 
invitation that has been addressed to 
me from the other side of the House. 
When a question like that involved in 
the present Bill comes up, you must 
regard it boldly, broadly, and from a 
practical standpoint; and it is impossible 
to discuss, at this time of day, any great 
question connected with Ireland from an 
ideal point of view. You must look 
boldly at it, with a sense of the reality of 
things, and the only logic by which you 
must be governed in criticizing it is the 
logic of facts. Applying these common- 
sense observations to the present Bill, I 
may put this practical question—Have 
not the Government of to-day a right to 
consider the past history of this subject, 
and to ask whether the previous efforts 
to settle the question, however honestly 
they have been meant, have failed to 
come up to the benevolent intentions 
entertained by their authors; and 
whether the time has not admittedly 
come for another, a broader, and a 
bolder effort to deal with this question ? 
If that be so, it is right to ask your 
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Lordships to rise above the consideration 
of small technical matters, and to look 
at what are the difficulties to be met. 
The chief difficulty is essentially this— 
that land in Ireland is at present sub- 
stantially unsaleable, that there is such 
a block in the land market that it in- 
terferes with the whole well-being of 
the country, and that it should be one 
of the first principles of practical states- 
manship, putting all Party considera- 
tions on one side, to try to grapple with 
that evil, and to present a measure—not, 
it may be, an ambitious measure, but one 
which, at all events, will indicate that 
its authors had before their minds an 
earnest intention to present to Parlia- 
ment a measure which shall be short, 
practical, and workable, and which, as 
far as may be, shall avoid contentious 
matter. After the debate which has 
taken place I cannot say that we have 
avoided all debatable topics; for, in 
dealing with a complicated question like 
this, we must present topics and clauses 
which must be regarded from many 
points of view. The answer I have to 
address to many of the criticisms which 
have been made, of whichI acknowledge 
the justice, is that time is a necessity in 
the case. It is desirable that every 
effort should be made to expedite the 
passing of a measure like this; and the 
intelligent criticism to which it has been 
subjected by your Lordships will, I 
trust, facilitate the discussion of it in 
the other House. With regard to the 
speech of the noble Earl the late Lord 
Lieutenant (Earl Spencer), I recognize, 
in its closing words, that which was its 
governing spirit—namely, a desire that 
this Bill may be passed, and that it may 
be attended with every possible success ; 
but several of the noble Earl’s criti- 
cisms were, I think, made more or less 
to save his conscience, because the mea- 
sure introduced by the late Government 
was to be passed by, and buried out of 
sight, with an admission that it was not 
workable. The other night I criticized 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill with what I in- 
tended to be well-considered modera- 
tion; and when I mentioned the Gua- 
rantee Clause and its failure, I said that 
that proposal, which was originally well 
meant, and which received some small 
support on both sides of the House, was 
not, as experience shows, in itself work- 
able. The noble Earl himself has to- 
night indicated that a guarantee re- 
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quires a system of local government 
which does not exist in any part of the 


Empire. Has the noble Earl sug- 
gested any substitute for a gua- 
rantee, besides the substitute to be 


found in this Bill—namely, the reten- 
tion of one-fifth of the money? That 
retention of one-fifth is far safer, more 
convenient, and more available than any 
system of guarantee. The noble Lord 
also criticized the terms on which an 
advance is to be made. Those are ques- 
tions which may be discussed from many 
points of view; and I admit at once that 
the terms are extremely liberal. When 
the late Government announced, in the 
other House of Parliament, that it was 
their intention to make certain proposals 
with regard to this question, that must 
be taken as an indication that they 
intended that their new proposals for 
facilitating the working of the Purchase 
Clauses of the Land Act should be in 
advance of those which they brought 
forward last year. What those pro- 
nee might have been we cannot say ; 

ut we are answerable for those which 
we ourselves have thought it right to 
bring forward ; and I think the Bill pro- 
vides, perhaps not the best, but a fair 
and workable substitute for the guaran- 
tee contained in Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill of 
last year. The noble Earl opposite ex- 
pressed his opinion that the terms of 
this measure are so liberal as to amount, 
in fact, to a bribe. Acquainted as we 
both are with the condition of Ireland, 
I am rather surprised to hear such a 
statement made. In reply to it, all I 
can say is, that my settled conviction is 
that no one acquainted with Ireland will 
for a moment entertain the view that 
this measure will cause a headlong rush 
to buy out the land in Ireland; but if 
such a rush does result from it becoming 
law, the effect will be at once to cause 
some circulation with regard to the price 
of land, so that the law of supply and 
demand with regard to it may again 
come into a healthy state of operation 
in that country. Our object in bringing 
forward this measure is to make a be- 
ginning, at all events, in the direction 
of re-opening the land market of Ire- 
land. [I am myself far too intimately 
acquainted with the past and present 
history of my country to indulge in any 
wild language of confidence with re- 
ference to the results of this measure ; 
but I have a reasonable and a moderate 
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hope that it may be attended with rea- 
sonable and moderate results. I do not 
think that I should be justified in en- 
tering at this stage into a reply to the 
detailed criticisms which have been 
passed upon the provisions of the Bill, 
and, therefore, I shall leave that to the 
Committee stage. I may, however, say, 
in reference to the provision of the Bill 
which makes the Church Surplus Fund 
available as a last resort, that the 
Treasury have always a hankering after 
a last resort, and that I do not think 
that that fund will ever be called upon 
to meet deficiencies under the Bill. I 
hope, however, your Lordships will per- 
mit the clause to stand as it now does, 
so that the matter can be discussed in 
‘another place.” As to the appointment 
of the new Commissioners, I cannot, 
unless I wish to make my life a burden 
for the next few days, do more than say 
that the Government will be conscious 
of their responsibility as to the selection 
of two capable and upright men to dis- 
charge the functions intrusted to them ; 
and they will not be influenced in those 
appointments by any consideration that 
will interfere with the legitimate, fair, 
and impartial working of every clause 
of the Land Act. In conclusion, I trust 
that this measure may tend in some de- 
gree to a settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland ; and if it should, indeed, 
prove an opening for a settlement of that 
important question I should, in truth, 
be satisfied, as well as greatly gratified. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Advances by the Land Commission. 


Olause 2 (Advances to tenants under 
the Act) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Deposit of money as gua- 
rantee fund). 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
wished to call attention to the position 
under this Bill of those persons who had 

urchased their estates in the Landed 
tates Court. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD also expressed 
a hope that the Land Commissioners 
would be required to exhaust all means 
at their disposal to recover the price 
from the tenants before the landlord’s 
one-fifth was touched. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 4 (Terms of repayment of ad- 
vances) agreed to. 


Sales of Land. 


Clause 5 (Purchase of estates and 
holdings) agreed to. 


Lorpv CASTLETOWN proposed the 
insertion of an Amendment giving power 
to the tenant for life to leave a portion 
of the purchase money outstanding. 


Moved, In page 3, after Clause 5, in- 
sert as a new Clause :— 

(Power to tenant for life to leave part of pur- 
chase money outstanding.) 

‘* Where a landlord of a holding is a tenant 
for life, or has the powers of a tenant for life 
within the meaning of those expressions as 
used in the Settled Land Act, 1882, and is sell- 
ing such holding to the tenant thereof, he may 
exercise, to the same extent as if he were an 
absolute owner, the power of permitting any 
sum not exceeding one-fourth of the purchase 
money to remain as a charge upon such hold- 
ing secured by a mortgage ; and in case any 
advance is made by the Land Commission to 
the tenant for the purchase of such holding, 
any such mortgage shall be subject to any 
charge in favour of the Land Commission for 
securing such advance ; and any such mortgage 
shall be deemed to be part of the purchase 
money payable in respect of such holding, and 
the money secured thereby when paid shall be 
dealt with as if it were capital money arising 
under the Settled Land Act, 1882, or purchase 
money otherwise payable under this Act.”— 
(The Lord Castletown.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzovrng) said, he would 
accept the clause. 

Motion agreed to; Clause inserted ac- 
cordingly, with an Amendment. 


Clauses 6 to 14, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Supplemental Provisions. 


Clause 15 (Injunction to put pur- 
chaser in possession). 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
objected to the proposed mode of ap- 
plying the Irish Church Surplus to the 
apo of the Bill, in that it would 
ock up the fund for 10 or 11 years. 

Eart SPENCER asked whether it 
was intended that the interest, as well 
as the capital, of the Church Surplus 
Fund should be locked up for the whole 
nine or 10 years ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzovurns), in reply, said, 
that he regarded the exact mode of 
dealing with the fund as a matter for 
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the T to decide; and he should, 
therefore, leave the question open for 
the present. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 16 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next; and Bill to 
be printed, asamended. (No. 197.) 


In reply to Earl Spencer, 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnsovrye) said, he pre- 
ferred not to give the names of the two 
new Commissioners on the Report. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 65.) * 
(The Earl Spencer.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°*.”’ 
—(The Earl Spencer.) 


Tut CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Reprspate), in moving, 
as an Amendment, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
read the third time that day three 
months,” said, it had first been intro- 
duced as a Provisional Order, and had 
gone as sueh properly before a Select 
Committee of the House; but, having 
been rejected by that Committee, now 
it was changed into an Order in Council, 
and the decision of the Committee de- 
clared to have no effect, because, if the 
Bill had been so called when introduced, 
it would not have been sent to it. The 
promoters of the Bill were alone respon- 
sible for the mistake; and the House, 
after the inquiry to which it had become 
properly subject, was now asked to pass 
a measure which had been, aceording to 
their orders, declared to be objection- 
able. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months.”)— 
(The Earl of Redesdale.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE explained 
that the measure had been proceeded 
with as a Provisional Order in the first 
instance. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 





part of the Motion? Their Lordships 











1371 Secretary for 
divided : — Contents 29; Not-Contents 
17: Majority 12. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Bill read 3* accordingly : An Amend- 


ment made: Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 





SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(no. 178.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—( The Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
the arguments against the Bill had never 
been heard. They were so numerous 
that it would take an hour and a-half to 
marshal them before their Lordships. 
He would, therefore, ask the noble Earl 
in charge of the Bill whether he would 
not postpone the Bill ? 

Tus Kart or ROSEBERY, in reply, 
said, that he had postponed it two or 
three times; and knowing the excep- 
tional nature of the Rules of the House, 
however early he might postpone it, he 
always found it at the bottom of the 
List. He, therefore, could not agree to 
the postponement, and he would have 
the greatest pleasure in listening to the 
noble Earl for as many hours as he chose 
to speak. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
he did not intend to inflict a long speech 
upon their Lordships. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly. 

On Question, ‘“‘ That the Bill do 
pass ?” 

Tae Eart or MINTO, in moving, as 
an Amendment, that in the Title of the 
Bill the word ‘‘ Vice” should be left cut 
before *‘ President,” and that the Title 
should read, ‘“‘An Act for appointing a 
Secretary for Scotland and President of 
the Scottish Education Department,” 
said, he would subsequently also move 
that wherever the word “ Vice ”’ occurred 
in the Bill it should be left out. In 
supporting the Motion, he said that those 
Amendments were of the simplest pos- 
sible kind, and were intended to give 
the Bill something of the character 


which it had borne when his noble | 
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duced it, and which had been partially 
lost by giving the new Secretary the title 
of Vice President, instead of President 
of the newly-constituted Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. He thought the gene- 
ral principle of the Bill had been ad- 
mitted by all Parties. It was to transfer 
to the new Scottish Secretary from the 
Home Office, the Treasury, or other De- 
partments, various duties which were 
enumerated in the Schedule. He would 
merely mention two of these—the Poor 
Law administration, which was at pre- 
sent under the Local Board of Super- 
vision, and the Lunacy Board. It had 
been objected to the transference of 
Education to the new Minister, that that 
would involve removal from the Trea- 
sury of the administration of money; 
but he would remind them that, as a 
matter of fact, considerable Parliamen- 
tary grants were at present given for the 
administration of the Poor Law and the 
Lunacy Acts, and also for the County 
Constabulary of Scotland. He, there- 
fore, could not conceive why this prin- 
ciple could not be acted upon in the 
matter of Education. His Amendment 
was simply to leave out the word 
‘‘Vice”? wherever it occurred, so that 
the Minister for Scotland might have 
charge of Scottish Education in reality, 
and also so as to avoid a conflict of a very 
absurd kind, resulting in that division 
of authority which was sometimes at- 
tended with unfortunate results. 


Amendment moved, in Title, page 1, 
to leave out the word (‘‘ Vice’) before 
the word (‘‘ President.” )—(Zhe Zari of 
Hinto.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrooxr) said, 
that his noble Friend (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) had complained of the misfortunes 
which had attended his Bill; but there 
were certain rules which had to be ob- 
served. The whole character of the Bill 
was now to be changed on its third 
reading, in an almost deserted House, 
after it had passed in Report, and that, 
too, by the omission of a single word. 
The whole question was this. As the 
Bill now stood, the Secretary for Scot- 
land would be in the same position with 
respect to Education as the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council on Education in 
England. He would have the adminis- 
tration of all the Scottish Education, 


Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) intro- but under the President of the Council, 
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Secretary for 
just as the Vice President was in Eng- 
Jand. Without expressing himself too 
strongly on the general merits of the 
Bill, although he was not so enamoured 
of it as some of his noble Friends oppo- 
site, he yet could not help thinking that 
what the noble Earl (the Earl of Minto) 
now proposed was very objectionable. 
What it amounted to was this—that no 
one but a Scotsman was to be con- 
sidered fit to administer Scottish Educa- 
tion. He (Viscount Cranbrook) wished 
to know whether the noble Earl would 
like to exclude Scotsmen from interfer- 
ing with, or exercising any influence 
on, English Education; or would take 
it out of the power of Scotsmen to 
administer Education in England — 
from his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Argyll), who had been head of the 
Council, or from his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Rosebery), who had attained a 
distinguished position as a Scotsman—a 
— which they did not at all grudge 

im? But now the position seemed to 
be this—that they were to set up a 
separate Department to which only a 
Scotsman was to be appointed, and to 
get rid of that admixture in one Office 
which enabled them to consult one an- 
other on many questions connected with 
Education, to talk over improvements, 
and to deal with Scottish Education, 
without, however, attempting to put 
down that system which had flourished 
in Scotland for centuries, and with which 
there had been no disposition to inter- 
fere in the Department. But suddenly 
the noble Lord proposed to change all 
that at the last moment, and to set up a 
totally separate establishment—a new 
Department which would have to be 
created from beginning toend. He (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) must leave the matter 
entirely to the House. The Bill was not 
in the hands of the Government; it was 
brought in by the late Government, and 
the present Government were ready to 
accept it in the form in which it had 
passed through Committee; but he was 
not able to accept the noble Earl’s 
Amendment. It would be quite a diffe- 
rent question in that event taking place, 
and it were adopted. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not think that the contention of his 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council—that this was a very unex- 
pected proceeding on the part of his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Minto)—was 
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quite justified by the facts, of which he 
(the Earl of Rosebery) would proceed to 
give his noble Friend a gentle reminder. 
He must make it quite clear to the 
House that the noble Earl was not 
doing anything that was outrageous, or 
anything but what was justifiable. The 
clause which he (the Earl of Rosebery) 
had originally introduced was exactly 
what the Amendment of the noble Earl 
now proposed to effect ; but after he en- 
tered the House on the day of the Com- 
mittee stage, the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Cranbrook) said to him 
that, technically, it could not be carried 
out; because, if the word ‘“ President” 
were left in, there would be two Presi- 
dents of the Council, and therefore, at 
the last moment, he (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) had consented to insert the word 
“‘ Vice,” of which very general, and he 
thought just complaint had been made 
on the part of his noble Friend behind 
him (the Earl of Minto). As a matter 
of fact, he (the Earl of Rosebery) had 
examined more into that question since 
his noble Friend had insisted on leaving 
out the word “ Vice ;” and he must say 
that all the highest authorities on the 
subject—not the political authorities, 
but all the real authorities—would tell 
the noble Viscount that it was not un- 
heard of that a Committee of Privy 
Council for a particular object should 
have a President. There was a Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board ; 
there was a President of the Board of 
Trade ; and he did not think that, as re- 
garded the technical point, there was 
anything to object to. But his noble 
Friend the President of the Council 
said that the Amendment of his noble 
Friend behind him would make it im- 
possible for anybody but a Scotsman to 
have control of the Scottish Education 
Department ; but he had also told them, 
in the earlier part of his speech, that the 
Vice President was to have complete 
control of the Scottish Education De- 
partment. He (the Earl of Rosebery) 
would go a little further, and say that, 
if they were to adhere to the words that 
the Lord President used on the first oc- 
casion on which they discussed this sub- 
ject, and which were to the effect that if 
the thing were to be done it had better 
be complete and total in its nature, then 
the Amendment of the noble Earl was a 
great improvement on the Bill; or, 
rather, the restoration of the clause 
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which he (the Earl of Rosebery) had 
formerly introduced. Why, if it were 
really intended to separate Scottish 
Education from English Education, why 
should they not do it thoroughly ? Why 
put in the word ‘‘ Vice President,” 
unless there was still some idea of keep- 
ing up fancied connection with English 
Education? It was neither one thing 
nor the other, putting in ‘‘ Vice Presi- 
dent.” It was not taking it out of the 
Education Office, and it was not putting 
it under the control of the Scottish 
Secretary. He had been quite prepared, 
he had submitted, to accept the word 
“Vice”? when proposed by his noble 
Friend the Lord President ; but the more 
he had looked into it, the more he had 
thought of it, the more convinced he 
had become that there was something 
more in that word than met the eye. 
But there was a further obstacle. If 
the separation of Education in England 
and Scotland was really wanted, there 
could be no objection to the Amendment 
of his noble Friend; and if the separation 
of English and Scottish Education was 
not really wanted by the Government, it 
would give no satisfaction to Scotland. 
He had one word further. There was 
this small objection. It was that there 
was a very grave inconvenience in hav- 
ing two Vice Presidents of the Council. 
It was quite obvious—one could see how 
many practical objections might arise 
from such a state of things. They 
might put one Vice President in the 
Cabinet, and unfortunately the other 
Vice President might be left out, which 
might cause ill-feeling ; and, further, if 
they had two Vice Presidents, they 
might have any number of them. The 
Childers’ Committee had been largely 
relied upon by those who wished to put 
Education under a popular Scottish Mi- 
nister as Vice President, and who ob- 
jected to the word President. In fact, 
the whole object of the Childers’ Com- 
mittee was to get rid of the Lord Pre- 
sident’s predominance over Education 
in that country. But now, by putting 
a new Vice President of Education 
under the Lord President, they were 
bolstering up and stereotyping the very 
arrangement which the Childers’ Com- 
mittee wished to do away with. He 
would say that without fear of contra- 
diction. He would only say one thing 
more. He believed that those who were 
permanently connected with the Educa- 
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tion Department, those who really had 
to deal with this matter, were certainly 
in favour of the Amendment of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Minto) that the 
Minister should be a President. They 
believed that, if the separation was to 
take place, it should be complete. It 
might be better to keep it entirely in 
the hands of the President and the 
Board of the Privy Council; but if it 
were to be separated at all, it should be 
separated altogether, He therefore en- 
tirely preferred his original clause being 
restored to the Bill than have the Bill 
as it now stood. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was entirely in favour of transferring 
the Education of Scotland to the Scottish 
Minister ; but he was also desirous that 
the Bill should pass, and, therefore, he 
thought his noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Rosebery) was not exercising a 
wise discretion in putting the Bill into a 
hostile or aggressive position again. He 
thought the noble Earl would do much 
better to accept what was in the nature 
and phrase of a compromise, which 
would create less disturbance of the 
machinery of the Department, and, 
while it would procure a separation be- 
tween the conduct of Scottish and Eng- 
lish Education, would not distract too 
violently the arrangements of the Go- 
vernment Departments. He (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) certainly would much 
regret if there should thus be created a 
danger to the passing of the Bill. After 
all, considering the matter not only from 
the general standpoint, but from the 
special standpoint of the 22nd of July, 
he thought it was not desirable, nor did 
he believe that, at that period of the 
year, so wide an administrative change 
as the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Minto) contem =~ could be safely 
carried out. hoped, however, that 
the House would assent to the second 
mind instead of to the third mind of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) ; and 
if the House decided otherwise, he could 
not promise that the Government in the 
House of Commons would do otherwise 
than adhere to the view he had now 
expressed. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
the Bill was a great disappointment. 
What they had agitated for formerly was 
to have a Scottish Secretary in the 
Cabinet. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Never, 
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Tae Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
the noble Earl had said in that House 
that if they would put the Lord Advo- 
cate into the Cabinet, that was all they 
wanted. Having failed in that, what 
did they do? ey tried to get as much 
work and as high a position as they 
could for this mongrel Minister for 
Scotland. Education had been added 
this year, and now his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Minto) was not satistied 
with the position of Vice President, but 
was insisting that the Scottish Secre- 
tary must be President. Was the new 
Secretary to feed and clothe the chil- 
dren, and give higher education and 
facilities for secondary education at the 
expense of the rates? He understood 
that that was the intention, and he ob- 
jected in the strongest manner to that 
proposal. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
that the noble Earl who had just sat 
down (the Earl of Wemyss) was alto- 
gether wrong in the matter. He (the 
Marquess of Lothian) claimed to know 
more about the movement in Scotland 
than the’ noble Earl; for he had pre- 
sided at the great national meeting in 
Edinburgh, when the wishes of the 
people of Scotland were unanimously 
expressed on the subject, while all they 
had on that occasion from the noble 
Earl was a letter, in which he expressed 
his disagreement with the object of the 
meeting. All Scotland approved of 
the Bill, and at the meeting to which 
he had referred the question whether 
the Secretary for Scotland should be 
a Cabinet Minister was raised; and he, 
for one, had pointed out that it was 
impossible to pass a resolution that any 
given officer of State should of necessity 
be in the Cabinet. Therefore, he thought 
he might fairly say that the noble Earl 
was quite wrong on this point. On the 
question of rating for Education, he did 
not think that would fall into the hands 
of the Minister in charge of Scottish 
Education; but, if it did, he did not 
think the rate would become heavier 
than at present. He was sorry his 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council had not seen his way to accept 
the Amendment of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Minto), and his own reasons for 
supporting that Amendment were those 
stated by the noble Earl in charge of 
‘the Bill (the Earl of Rosebery). From 
what his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
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Salisbury) had stated on a former occa- 
sion, he (the Marquess of Lothian) 
understood that the Government were 
anxious that the Bill should be inter- 
preted in the most liberal way ible, 
and that they accepted the addition of 
Education as forming part of the Bill. 
But after what had now fallen from the 
noble Marquess he felt that it might be 
a great mistake if their Lordships 
divided upon the question; and if the 
Lord President was able to give satis- 
factory assurances in reply to questions 
which he would now put to him, he 
thought that the object of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Minto) would 
be attained, and he would ask him not 
to press his Amendment. He would 
like to ask the Lord President of the 
Council—first, whether it was intended 
that the Scottish Education Department 
should be wholly distinct and separate 
from the English Education Department 
in form, substance, and organization, 
and that there should be a separate 
permanent Secretary for Scotland; and, 
secondly, whether the patronage and the 
sole control of the Department should 
rest with the Scottish Minister and Com- 
mittee? He did not think his noble 
Friend (Viscount Cranbrook) had yet 
given any direct assurance on the ques- 
tion of patronage; and he held that if 
the Scottish Education Department was 
to be separated from the English De- 
partment, and be, practically, under the 
control of the Scottish Minister, the 
patronage ought to bein hishands. He 
trusted that, after what had fallen from 
his noble Friend, he would be able to 
answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, he 
must press on his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Minto) not to divide the House on 
this question. He (the Marquess of 
Huntly) understood that there was a 
general feeling among the Scottish Peers 
in favour of the Bill, mainly because it 
proposed to place Education in the hands 
of the new Minister; and that being so, 
they might have made the Secretary for 
Scotland in name what he would actually 
be in substance; but, looking to the 
future of the Bill, if it were not os 
ported by the Government, he thought 
it might be advisable not to insist upon 
the Amendment. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he was half a 
Scotchman, and hoped this Bill would 
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be carried in accordance with the wish 
of the people of Scotland; and if the 
noble Earl’s Amendment were pressed 
he would vote for it. 

Lorpv HERRIES said, that he, for 
one, had had a serious objection to the 
proposed change in the interests of Edu- 
cation in general; for he thought that 
Denominational Education would suffer 
from the change, and it was not to the 
advantage of the Denominational Educa- 
tion in Scotland that Education should 
be made over entirely to a Scottish 
Board. He, therefore, hoped that the 
new Department for Scotch Educa- 
tion would not direct its efforts to the dis- 
couragement of Denominational Educa- 
tion. There was nothing to prevent the 
new Minister deciding that English certi- 
ficates should not extend to Scotland. 
Such a step would be fatal to the Scotch 
Roman Catholics, because the Training 
Colleges from which their teachers came 
were all situated in England. He de- 
sired to make these remarks to the 
House, as he had had no opportunity of 
voting, otherwise he should have pre- 
ferred to give a silent vote in favour of 
the Amendment moved by the noble 
Earl on the second reading of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he must 
deny the statement that all the Scottish 
Peers were in favour of transferring Edu- 
eation to the new Minister. For instance, 
his noble Friend (Lord Balfour) had 
said 

Taz Eart or RUOSEBERY rose to 
Order. The noble Earl had already 
spoken twice on the Amendment. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrooxk) said, 
that, at the risk also of being told 
that he had spoken twice, he would 
like to answer the question of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lo- 
thian). What he supposed was meant 
was this—that the Vice President who 
would be Secretary for Scotland would 
have exactly the same control over Scot- 
tish Education which the English Vice 
President had always had over English 
Education. Now, as the President of the 
Council was President of every Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to which 
there was a Vice President, so he must 
retain that authority in this case. It 
was not with him (Viscount Cranbrook) 
@ personal matter—he was only speaking 
of what appertained to the position of 
President, and that view had been held 
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by the Education Commissioners — 
namely, that the President must retain 
the supremacy. As to the patronage, 
he thought the less the Minister had to 
do with it the better for him. But, 
apart from that, he could not divest the 
present holder of patronage, unless it 
was taken from him by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It could only be expressed through 
an Act of Parliament. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: There is 
the Board of Trade. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount CranBrooxk) said, 
that the Board of Trade had it under 
an Act of Parliament. A noble Lord 
had spoken of the possibility of a Vice 
President setting up a new system 
for Scotland. Well, he presumed that, 
with a separate establishment, a new 
Minister for Scotland would issue his 
own Code and Regulations, and would 
not be bound in any sense by the Code 
which was now in force. That was 
something which he certainly was not 
anxious to affirm. As to being distinct 
and separate in form and substance, he 
might say that Scottish Education was 
one and English Education another 
thing; but, in substance, it was the same 
thing, and was paid for and dealt with 
in the same manner. The organization 
of Scottish Education would be the same 
asnow. The administration of the pre- 
sent Vice President would cease, and the 
administration of the new Vice President 
would come into force. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, that as 
the noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
had told them that if this Amendment 
were pressed he would no longer be re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the Bill—— 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY (in- 
terrupting) explained that what he had 
said was, that he would not be responsible 
for the welfare of the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, that as 
he had interpreted the noble Marquess 
to mean that the measure might be re- 
jected as a Government measure in the 
other House if the Amendment were per- 
sisted in, he did not now propose to move 
the Amendment. He would rather see 
the Bill passed as it stood than see it 
opposed by the Government. He would 
therefore withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 


















Southwark and 
Amendments made. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
House adjourned at half past Eight 


o’clock, till To-morrow, 
One o’clock. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o—— 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL [Lords]. 


SECOND READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the case of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Bill [Lords], Standing Order 
235 be suspended, and that the Bill be now read 
a second time.’’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the House would do well not to 
suspend the Standing Order on the pre- 
sent occasion, or, at any rate, not to read 
the Bill a second time. The Standing 
Order was of a very simple and reason- 
able character, and why there should be 
such a hurry in regard to the Bill he 
was at a loss to understand. The 
Standing Order was this— 

“ Three clear days’ notice in writing shall be 
given by the agents of the Bill to the clerks in 
the Private Bill Office of the day proposed for 
the second reading of every Private Bill; and 
no such notice should be given until the day 
after that in which the Bill has been ordered to 
be read a second time,” 
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That was a very simple condition, and 
it interposed a very limited obstacle to 
the progress of any measure which could 
not be defended upon its merits; and 
why the ordinary course had not been 

ursued on this occasion he (Mr. Arthur 

’Connor) did not very well see. The 
Bill, on its merits, would deserve very 
serious consideration before the House 
would be induced to passit. In view of 
the prospect of fresh legislation dealing 
with the whole question of the water 
supply of the Metropolis, it became a 
very serious question whether it was 
right to enable any of these public ven- 
tures and vested interests to increase the 
eapital by which, under existing statutes, 
they were unable to secure so high a 
rate of interest as those which the Me- 
tropolitan Water Companies and Gas 
Companies were now enjoying. The 
proposal involved in the present Bill was 
to increase the capital of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company by an 
additional sum of no less than £250,000. 
He would submit that it was inexpedient 
to grant to this Company or to any other 
Company facilities for increasing their 
capital stock in the ventures already 
sanctioned by Parliament, especially 
when it could not be proved that a fur- 
ther expenditure was necessitated by any 
real public want; and, further, when it 
could be proved that clear injustice would 
be done to certain private interests af- 
fected by the measure. He would sub- 
mit that there was no necessity whatever 
for the construction of the new works 
now proposed. It was stated by the 
Company that the new works were ne- 
cessary in order to enable them to afford 
a better water supply to parts of the 
parish of Wimbledon, which were not 
yet supplied by this Company. Now, 
the whole of that parish was included in 
the supply provided by the Lambeth 
Water Wor s Company, and a con- 
siderable part of the parish was already 
supplied that Company. He was 
also assured that the Lambeth Company 
were in a position to give a constant sup- 
ply, at high pressure, to the rest of the 
parish of Wimbledon from their exist- 
ing water works. The Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company had obtained 
power in an Act to supply the same 
parish with water last year ; but, on that 
occasion, they made no application for 
the construction of any additional works. 
They appeared to have discovered since 
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that it was absolutely n to con- 
struct works, of which, at the time they 
obtained their Act, no indication what- 
ever was given; and for that purpose 
they now proposed to increase their 
capital to the extent, as he had said be- 
fore, of £250,000. The original pro- 
posal, under the Bill, was to take a cer- 
tain portion of land, consisting of a 
messuage and gardens in private occu- 
pation in the neighbourhood of Forest 
Hill; but, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the owners of that property, 
the original plan had been considerably 
modified. It was found that the Com- 
pany would be obliged to purchase, pro- 

ably, the whole of that private pro- 
perty if they had persisted with their 
original scheme. That scheme would 
have enabled them, so they said, to store 
some 9,000,000 gallons of water for use. 
But in consequence of the opposition to 
that part of their Bill they modified 
their plans; and they now proposed not 
to take any portion of that particular 

roperty, but to take a piece of land 
immediately outside of it, which would, 
of course, very materially affect the 
value of the property; and the storage 
power, which, underthe modified scheme, 
they would have, so far from being equal 
to 9,000,000 gallons, would not provide for 
1,000,000 gallons. He believed that the 
storage power, under the present scheme, 
would amount to something like 750,000 
gallons. It was perfectly obvious that if 
the Company were right in their original 
contention, that it was necessary to have 
this large tank or reservoir given, so that 
they might have the control of 9,000,000 
gallons daily in this particular place, 
the present scheme, under which they 
would be able to supply or store less 
than 1,000,000 gallons, could not, by 
any means, meet the requirements of 
the case. The original position of the 
Company, therefore, was altogether in- 
consistent with that which they had now 
taken up. The public necessity, which 
was the ground upon which they came 
forward in the first instance with their 
original scheme, was, according to their 
present admission, proved to have been 
very considerably overrated. But, in 
view of the fact that the Lambeth Water 
Company were quite capable of supply- 
ing the district aimed at with whatever 
water was required for the present, it 
was a matter which appeared to him 
very much open to doubt whether any 
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new provision on the part of the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Water Company was 
required at all. But, suppose they were 
allowed to carry out their present scheme, 
there could not be the slightest doubt 
that they would have to come to Parlia- 
ment hereafter for further powers under 
a new Bill to enable them to take in the 
adjoining pieces of land and include 
them in their works. The land the 
Company now sought to take would 
form the thin end of the wedge; and, 
ultimately, they would be able indirectly 
to carry out that very serious injury to 
private property which they were pre- 
vented from doing when they tried to 
make a direct attack upon it. That, 
however, was only the private interests’ 
aspect of the question. The public in- 
terests were very much more important, 
if this Company were to be allowed to 
increase their capital now by so large a 
sum as £250,000. Surely, if that would 
have been sufficient to enable them to 
take the larger piece of land which they 
originally palo to acquire, it could 
not, under the modified scheme, be ne- 
cessary at all to increase their capital 
to so large an extent, especially when it 
was borne in mind that the whole ques- 
tion of the water supply of the Metro- 
polis must be dealt with shortly ; and 
one important element in dealing with 
it would be the enormous amount of 
public money which it would be neces- 
sary to advance in order to buy up vested 
interests. The passing of the present 
Bill would inevitably entail a consider- 
ably enhanced charge upon the public 
when the powers of the Water Companies 
were taken over; and he, therefore, 
asked the House to refuse its sanction to 
the present scheme, because, by so doing, 
they would ultimately save a very con- 
siderable charge upon the public purse. 
If he were in Order he would move, as 
an Amendment to the Motion before the 
House, that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day three months. 

Sr TREVOR LAWRENCE said, 
that he wished also to oppose the second 
reading of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Bill, but on somewhat different 
grounds from those which had been 
urged by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor). His own feel- 
ing was that the proposal of the South- 
wark and Vauxhall Company in re- 
gard to the supply of Wimbledon, with 
a reservoir placed on high ground for 
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that purpose, was one that might very 
advantageously affect the value of pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood. He had 
no opposition whatever to make to that 
part of the Bill. Anyone acquainted 


' with the condition of the London works 


of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company would be able to understand 
the objection of the Wandsworth Board 
of Works, who represented 250,000 in- 
habitants -of the Metropolis, to some of 
the proposals of this Bill. Hon. Mem- 
bers would be aware that, as the train 
proceeded out of the Victoria Station, 
shortly after crossing the Thames, they 
came to a number of large sheets of 
water, which formed the filter beds of 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 
But on the right-hand side, in immediate 
proximity to these reservoirs, were the 
gigantic dust heaps of Mr. Covington, 
where nearly the whole of the dust from 
the West End of London was deposited 
and sorted. The Wandsworth Board of 
Works had felt for a long time that the 
proximity of these dust heaps to the sup- 
ply of drinking water, which the people 
they represented had to drink, formed 
a most palpable nuisance; but the at- 
tempts which had hitherto been made to 
get rid of these dust heaps had un- 
fortunately failed. In 1872, the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way Company, to whom the dust heaps 
belonged, were proceeded against for a 
nuisance; but the magistrates held that 
dust was in the nature of an article 
in the process of manufacture, and that 
these premises and dust heaps were ne- 
cessary to enable the manufacturer to 
carry on his business. These dust heaps 
were in close proximity to Battersea 
Park; but if they had been in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Hyde Park he was 
satisfied that they would not have been 
allowed to remain there for 24 hours, 
and very few Members of that House 
would be prepared to support their re- 
tention. The Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company had no control over the dust 
heaps ; but what they undertook, at the 
instance of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board of the late Government (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), was to introduce, in 
the Bill now under discussion, a clause 
giving them compulsory powers to ac- 
quire the dust heaps. The Company 
did introduce a clause to that effect in 
their Bill; but it was not a clause to 
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which they were particularly attached. 
They gave it an exceedingly luke-warm 
support, and the learned counsel, who 
appeared on behalf of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company, spoke 
of the dust heaps as being merely a 
sentimental grievance. It was hardly 
to be wondered at that, under those cir- 
cumstances, the House of Lords struck 
the clause out. No one acquainted with 
the facility with which water was pol- 
luted could deny that dust heaps in 
the vicinity of reservoirs containing 
water for domestic consumption might 
have a most serious and injurious effect 
on the water itself. The Company, he 
believed, relied upon the fact that the 
filtering process which the water would 
undergo would deprive it of any in- 
jurious effect which might be produced 
upon it by the contiguity of these dust 
heaps. Surely it was hardly necessary 
in these days to point out that the 
germs of fever which were often con- 
tained in polluted water were not of a 
nature to be removed by filtration. The 
minute organisms which produced fevers 
and other diseases could not be re- 
moved by filtration; and, therefore, it 
was a most objectionable thing to 
have reservoirs and filter beds in the 
immediate vicinity of dust heaps. The 
reservoirs employed for holding the 
drinking water of the Metropolis ought 
to be in some place where the water 
could be stored in a perfectly pure state, 
and so distributed. ie did not think it 
was at all an exaggeration to say, having 
regard to the condition of two European 
countries in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, that there was serious danger of an 
outbreak of cholera in this country. A 
patient might be seized with cholera in 
the streets. That was a circumstance 
which often happened in visitations 
of cholera. If such a patient were to 
vomit upon the pavement, and the 
vomit were to dry up, it would be 
carted away with the dust of the street, 
and from those very dust heaps there 
would be danger of its finding its way 
into the water stored for drinking pur- 
poses. By this means a serious outbreak 
of cholera might be brought about. 
What, he thought, the Water re 
ought to do was one of two things. If 
it were possible, they ought to cover in 
the filter beds, so that it would be 
impossible for dust from these dust 
heaps to find its way into, and injuriously 
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affect, the purity of the water. Pro- 
bably that would be a very difficult 
business ; the Company maintained that 
it could not be done; and that in regard 
to the large quantity of water collected 
in this locality, it was somewhat un- 
reasonable to ask them to cover in the 
filter beds. If that were so, he (Sir 
Trevor Lawrence) thought the Company 
should agree to re-introduce the clause 
which had been struck out of the Bill 
by the House of Lords, so that they 
might be able to take over the dust 
yard at Battersea, and thus prevent it 
from continuing to contaminate the 
water. It was nothing less than a great 
pablic scandal that a large collection 
of dust should be allowed to be made 
in close proximity to the water stored 
for the consumption of 250,000 of the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis. He 
hoped that, under these circumstances, 
the obligation would be imposed upon 
the Company, if the Bill were allowed 
to be read a second time, of dealing 
with this serious evil. The clause which 
had been struck out provided that, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act, the 
Company might acquire and compul- 
sorily enter upon this piece of land at 
Battersea Park, now used as a dust 
yard. Then followed in the clause a 
full description of the land in question. 
He understood that the promoters of the 
Bill were not unwilling to assent to the 
re-introduction of this clause ; and, if so, 
his opposition to the Bill, as its pro- 
visions now stood, would be in a great 
measure removed, because he was quite 
prepared to admit that, however great 
the objection might be to the formation 
of reservoirs in a great City like Lon- 
don, it was altogether impossible to 
place upon the Water Company the ob- 
ligation of removing the filter beds which 
already existed. That subject might 
have to be considered hereafter ; but, so 
far as he was concerned, he would not 
oppose the further progress of the Bill 
if the Company would agree to revive 
the clause which had been struck out by 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
that every proposal which came from a 
Water Company ought to be looked 
upon with very great suspicion. This 
Water Company brought in their Bill 
before the House of Lords. The Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, as the guar- 
dians of the interests of the ratepayers 
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of the Metropolis, appeared before the 
Committee of that House, and proposed 
certain alterations in the provisions of 
the Bill. Those alterations were op- 
posed by the Company, and the House 
of Lords declined to concede the points 
demanded by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or by the representatives of the 
ratepayers. He thought there were two 
points raised by the Metropolitan Board. 
The first was this. The Water Com- 
pany were, as was well known, allowed 
to earn, without any reduction of rates, a 
dividend of 10 per cent on their capital ; 
but in the case of this Company, for a 
considerable time they did not earn 10 
per cent, and, therefore, they maintained 
that they had to charge for the defi- 
ciencies of past dividends—that whereas, 
during a period of 30 years, they had 
not made 10 per cent, all the excesses 
they now obtained over 10 per cent 
should be devoted to making up past 
deficiencies. Practically, if this prin- 
ciple were allowed, the public would 
never get any sort of advantage in the 
reduction of the price of water when a 
Water Company came to earn more than 
10 per cent. The proposal of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works in this case 
was that if the Company succeeded in 
obtaining permission to raise more capi- 
tal, they should, instead of carrying the 
deficiencies in past dividends over for 30 
years, only carry them over for three 
years. This proposition was rejected by 
the House of Lords. The second objec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board was to 
the mode in which the Water Company 
proposed to raise the new capital. It 
was proposed to be raised by debentures 
at 4} per cent. Now, it was well known, 
as a matter of fact, that they could 
raise the capital at par at 4 per cent, 
and that would have been more in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of their 
general Act. Finding that the premium 
at which the shares would be issued—a 
premium, he believed, of 15 per cent— 
would in no way benefit the public, al- 
though they would in some way benefit 
the shareholders of the Water Company, 
the Metropolitan Board, as the natural 
guardians of the ratepayers of London, 
proposed two clauses. It was urged 
that the Bill ought to be sent to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
where all these matters could be more 
properly discussed. But everybody knew 
that it cost a considerable sum of money 
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to discuss these Bills before a Commit- 
tee either of this or the other House of 
Parliament. Ths Company refused the 
fair and legitimate terms offered to them 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and were sustained in their refusal by 
the Committee of the House of Lords. 
He, therefore, did not think that the 
Metropolitan Board, who had already 
appeared before one Committee, ought 
to be called upon to appear before an- 
other, and to expend more of the rate- 
payers’ money in Parliamentary and 
legal procedure. It ought to be under- 
stood by these Companies that when they 
came forward with a Bill, they must, in 
the first instance, come to terms with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
their Representatives, and obtain the 
assent of the Board to their proposals. 
If they did not, then let the House of 
Commons always refuse to read their 
Bills a second time. For those reasons 
he hoped his hon. Friend, who objected 
to the suspension of the Standing Order, 
would go to a division, and that the 
House would refuse to allow the Bill to 
be read a second time. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) said, that if the promoters of 
the Bill would consent to the re-intro- 
duction of the clause creating compul- 
sory powers to purchase the dust yard 
he should not oppose the measure; but 
if the clause were not re-introduced he 
should oppose it. It was a matter which 
had long been under the consideration 
of the Local Government Board. As 
far back as 1872 a Report was made by 
one of the Inspectors of the Board, 
showing that this dust yard was a 
nuisance of great magnitude, and that 
it was dangerous to the health of the 
Metropolis. The Inspector stated that 
the plot of ground in question was used 
for the storage of dust collected from 
St. George’s Hanover Square, and other 
parts of the West End; that after it 
was deposited small microscopic parti- 
cles were constantly blown from the 
yard to the filter beds of the Water 
Company; and that some of the particles 
so blown, being of organic origin, could 
not be removed by filtration. He (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), under these circum- 
stances, thought it would be his duty to 
oppose the Bill, unless the Water Com- 
pany gave the promise asked for, that 
the clause rejected by the House of 
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— should be re-inserted in the 
i 

Coronet MAKINS said, that although 
the Bill had been attacked all along the 
line by the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), who 
had moved the rejection of it, the ques- 
tion before the House had now narrowed 
itself to the re-insertion of the clause 
giving the Water Company power to 
acquire compulsorily the land now used 
as a dust yard. The position of the 
Company in regard to that matter was 
this—they had bond fide intended to 
carry out that undertaking, and had 
introduced a clause in the Bill which 
went before the House of Lords. But 
the clause was opposed by the Railway 
Company, and thrown out by the House 
of Lords ; and, therefore, the Company 
had no power of introducing it in the 
Bill as it now stood before the House 
of Commons. If, however, the Local Go- 
vernment Board would send down a 
clause to the Committee, the Water 
Company would not object to it, but 
were prepared to leave the matter to be 
dealt with by the Committee. He took 
that to be the practice of the House in 
regard to these matters, and it was the 
limit of any pledge which could be given. 
He would not enter into the questions 
which had been raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Surrey (Sir Trevor 
Lawrence), or that which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), in regard to 
back dividends. The last was a point 
which had been settled by the House of 
Lords, who decided upon following for- 
mer precedents in similar cases. The 
Water Company, in that respect, were 
not initiating anything new; and, con- 
sidering the formal pledge he was able 
to give on their behalf, he thought the 
House would do well to allow the Bill 
to be sent upstairs to a Committee, 
where every point which had been 
raised could be dealt with. As he had 
explained, it was impossible for the Com- 
pany to insert a clause in the Bill of 
their own Motion ; but they would offer 
no objection if a clause was proposed to 
the Committee. He trusted that, under 
these circumstances, the House would 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
there were other questions involved in 
the Bill besides that of the dust heaps. 
There were two most important matters 
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which had been noticed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere)—namely, the effect 
of the clauses of the Bill which related 
to the raising of capital. It would, he 
thought, be apparent to any hon. Mem- 
ber of the House that some £600,000 of 
back dividends ought not to be kept 
back, because it might be possible here- 
after for the Municipal Authority of 
the Metropolis to buy up this Company. 
He also objected, on behalf of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, to the Auction 
Olauses of the Bill, which provided that 
the debenture stock, created under the 
wers of the Bill, when offered for sale 
y auction or tender, and not sold, should 
be offered to the holders of ordinary 
shareholders of stock. The ground of 
objection was, that this Water Company 
ought not to have the power of issuing 
fresh dividends, of which the share- 
holders would obtain the full and entire 
benefit. If there was any profit realized, 
beyond the interest upon the borrowed 
capital, it ought to be put into a fund, 
so that, when the time came for the 
Municipal Authorities to buy up the 
concern, this additional capital should 
not become an extra charge. He would 
only add that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had done all in their power to 
fight out the matter in the interests of 
the ratepayers; and seeing that the 
Company had not felt it right to accede 
to. the proposals of the Metropolitan 
Board, or in any way to help them, he 
hoped the House would throw out the 
Bill, which he certainly did not think 
was worthy of a second reading. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he thought that 
very scant justice had, by some of the 
speakers who had already addressed the 

ouse, been done to the promoters of 
the Bill. He (Mr. M‘Coan) was satis- 
fied that no injustice had been done in- 
tentionally; but hon. Members had 
passed over all the evidence which had 
been laid before the House of Lords on 
the matter. What were the actual facts 
of the case? They had either been 
ignored altogether, or incorrectly sub- 
mitted to the House. The chief objec- 
tion to the Bill, as he understood from 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
was to the proximity of the dust yard 
to the filter beds of the Company at 
Battersea. As a matter of fact, the 
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Committee of the House of Lords heard 
evidence upon that question from ex- 
perts and medical men ; and the effect of 
that evidence was that the proximity of 
the dust heaps to the filter beds had no 
injurious effect upon the water supply, 
because the waterworks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the dust yard were not re- 
servoirs, but filter beds. Important 
evidence to that effect was given by Dr. 
Tidy and other eminent men; and it 
was conclusively proved that such par- 
ticles of dust as passed from the dust 
heaps to the filter beds did no injury 
whatever to the water. That evidence 
was accepted by the Committee of the 
House of Lords, after due examination 
and consideration, and conviction was 
brought home to the minds of the Com- 
mittee that the Bill ought to be passed. 
The result was that the Committee 
yielded to the objection raised by the 
Londonand Brighton Railway Company, 
who strongly opposed the clause which 
gave compulsory powers to take the 
dust yard, and made it a condition of 
passing the Bill that the clause should 
be struck out. The Company, so far as 
they were themselves concerned, went 
to the House of Lords with a clause 
asking for power to buy up this dust 
yard ; but the Lords, of their own Mo- 
tion, at the instance of the London and 
Brighton Railway Company, refused to 
pass it. He (Mr. M‘Coan), therefore, 
thought that it was somewhat late in 
the day to make the omission of that 
clause a ground of opposition to the 
progress of the Bill in the House of 
Commons. An objection had been taken 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Sir James M'‘Garel-Hogg) 
that the Bill did not contain the ordi- 
nary Auction Clauses. Surely the hon. 
and gallant Baronet could hardly have 
read the Bill, or he (Mr. M‘Coan) was 
quite sure that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would have been too candid 
to have concealed from the House that 
a clause tantamount to the usual Auction 
Clauses was inserted in the Bill. Clause 
24 of the Bill provided that— 

‘The Company may, for the purposes of 
this Act, and for the general ‘purposes of their 
undertaking, subject to the provisions of Part 
Il. of the Companies Clauses Act, 1863, raise 
any additional capital not exceeding in the 
whole two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
by the creation and issue of debenture stock at 
par, and may attach to such stock any fixed 
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and perpetual interest not exceeding the rate 
per centum per annum at which the Company 
may from time to time be enabled to issue the 
same at par by public auction or by tender in 
such manner at such times and subject to such 
conditions as the Company shall from time to 
time determine.” 

There was no premium, therefore, which 
would go into the pockets of the share- 
holders of the Company, as was sug- 
gested; but the debentures would be 
issued at par, not to shareholders only, 
but to the publi¢ at large. It was un- 
fair to attempt to impose upon those 
who had not read the Bill, and were 
not familiar with the evidence taken by 
the House of Lords, that this was a job 
to issue new stock for the advantage of 
the shareholders. Although he had, of 
course, no authority for saying so, he 
believed that the promoters of the Bill, 
while they could not, in good faith to 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
or to the Brighton Railway Company, 
volunteer to re-introduce the clause 
which the Lords had struck out,. in 
regard to the acquisition of the dust 
yard, were perfectly ready, if the House 
of Commons made it a condition of the 
passing of thé second reading, that the 
clause should be revived, to consent to 
the whole question being remitted to 
the Committee upstairs to hear evidence 
upon it, and decide whether the clause 
should be inserted or not. They could 
not offer to restore the clause them- 
selves, because it would be an act of 
bad faith, not only towards the Brigh- 
ton Company, but towards the House 
of Lords. He submitted that the most 
equitable course would be to read the 
Bill a second time, and to remit it to a 
Committee upstairs in the usual way, 
leaving it to them to say what should 
become of the question of the dust 
yard. 





Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
119: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 235.) 


QUESTIONS. 


— er 


MINES REGULATION ACT— CLIFTON 
HALL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing facts brought before the jury at the 
inquiry into the Clifton Hall Colliery 
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Explosion, whereby 177 lives were lost : 
—That one of the firemen whose duty it 
was, according to the Mines Regulation 
Act, to examine the working places, and 
to keep a written record of their condi- 
tion, could not read or write; that gas 
had often been seen in the mine; that 
the Trencherbone seam, in which the 
explosion took place, is the same as the 
Wigan nine-foot seam, in which many 
very serious explosions have occurred ; 
that naked lights were generally used, 
and the miners were allowed to take pipes 
and tobacco into the working places, 
whether they worked with lamps or with 
naked lights; that, even when lamps 
were ordered, there was no uniformity 
of system, sometimes the Davy, some- 
times the Olanny, or other lamp being 
used, at the option of the workmen ; 
that Mr. Dickinson had repeatedly urged 
upon the owners, apparently without 
avail, the general use of safety lamps 
throughout the mine; whether he is 
aware that the Davy lamp, which was 
the lamp mostly in use at the Clifton 
Hall Colliery, gives a very imperfect 
light, and has been proved to be utterly 
unsafe when the ventilating current ex- 
ceeds six feet per second; whether his 
attention has been called to a communi- 
cation sent to the late Home Seeretary 
by the Chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Accidents in Mines in December 
1880, in which the following statement 
is made— 

“The employment of the ordinary Davy 
lamp, without a shield of metal or glass, in an 
explosive mixture, when the current exceeds 
six feet a second, is attended with risk of acci- 
dent almost amounting to certainty. The 
Clanny lamp, when tested in a similar current, 
has proved to be scarcely, if at all, less dan- 
gerous ;”’ 
and, whether, under all the circum- 
stances, he will order a further inquiry 
into the management of the Clifton Hall 
Colliery, or whether, in any case, he will 
take steps to ensure that in future only 
safety lamps of the best kind are used 
in the colliery ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross), in reply, said, that 
his attention had been called to this ac- 
cident, and his Predecessor in Office had 
very properly sent a special counsel to 
inquire into the matter; but he had not 
yet received the Report. With regard 
to the second paragraph, it was quite 
true a fireman was employed who could 
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not read or write; but he was with- 
drawn on the 9th February, and the ac- 
cident did not take place until long after 
that date. The other paragraphs were 
also practically true; and with regard to 
the last he had to say that the Inspector 
had been to the colliery about this 
matter, and steps had been taken to in- 
sure that in future, in deference to ge- 
neral opinion, safety lamps were to be 
used exclusively, and such lamps were 
now being used. The provisions with 
regard to smoking were in force. He 
would rather not say more of the acci- 
dent until he had the Report from the 
counsel who went down to investigate 
into the matter. 


GENERAL GORDON. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
there is any foundation for the statement 
reported to have been made by M. de 
Billing, recently a French Diplomatic 
Agent in Egypt, that an offer to ransom 
General Gordon for 1,250,000 francs, by 
the Mahdi, was submitted to the late 
Cabinet, and declined by them ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Bourke): In reply to my right 
hon. Friend I have to state that there 
is no record in the Foreign Office 
upon this subject; but Lord Granville 
has authorized Lord Salisbury to make 
the following statement upon it :—Lord 
Granville was acquainted with M. de 
Billing as a youth, and subsequently 
with him when employed in the French 
Diplomatic Service. But M. de Billing 
has since been dismissed from the French 
Service ; and there were other circum- 
stances which impaired the confidence 
which Lord Granville might have placed 
in M. de Billing at an earlier period. 
In May, 1884, M. de Billing made an 
offer to obtain the ransom of General 
Gordon for £50,000, and upon other 
conditions. Lord Lyons transmitted the 
offer to Lord Granville, but pointed out 
that he made no recommendation on the 
subject. M. de Billing offered his per- 
sonal guarantee for those whom he re- 
presented ; but he did not name or 
describe them. The first step was to 
pay over £2,000 to a person to be desig- 
nated by M. de Billing. Lord Granville, 
after consultation with the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr.Gladstone) 
and with the noble Lord the late Secre- 
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tary of State for War (the Marquess 
of Hartington), who made further in- 
quiries, instructed Lord Lyons, for 
various reasons of weight, to decline the 
offer. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) —CASE OF DAVID BRAD. 
LEY, M.D. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention,has been called 
to a Memorial addressed to the late 
Home Secretary, by a large number of 
medical practitioners of Sheffield, and 
other mee having reference to the 
ease of David Bradley, M.D., who was 
sentenced to two years’ hard labour for 
an alleged outrage upon a woman named 
Sweetmore who was subject to epilepsy; 
and, if the facts are as stated in the 
Memorial, he would order an immediate 
inquiry into the case? 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked whe- 
ther, even though the prisoner might 
be really innocent, an inquiry could be 
granted without prejudice to “the cause 
of law and order? ” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross), in reply, said, there 
was no doubt that this was a very diffi- 
cult case. He had made careful inquiry 
into the case, and had been assisted by 
both the Law Officers of the Crown and 
the Lord Chancellor; and the conclu- 
sion he had arrived at was that there 
was so much doubt in the case that he 
did not think the man ought to be fur- 
ther detained in custody. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked, consider- 
ing the innocence of the man had been 
established, whether the Government 
proposed to take into consideration the 
question of granting some compensation 
to this man, whose professional career 
had been ruined ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross) said, that he had 
not said the man’s innocence had been 
established to his satisfaction; what he 
said was that there was so much doubt 
that it was not right to detain the man 
further. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS, 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If, when causing an inspection of the 
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Donegal Fishing Piers by an indepen- 
dent engineer, he will issue instructions 
to him to take whatever steps he may 
consider necessary to find out the cor- 
rectness of the allegations made by the 
fishermen at Poolhurrin that stones were 
left by the contractor for the pier at the 
place in the pool below the pier where 
fishermen have used nets from time im- 
memorial, and which have been torn 
and destroyed since the building of this 

ier ; whether a poor fisherman named 

ohn M‘Fadden, of Croaghbeg, had his 
nets destroyed again this year, notwith- 
standing the report of the Engineer of 
the Board of Works that none existed 
there; and, can he also state if the 
terms of the reference to the engineer 
will be published ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wut» Hart Dyxs): I 
will see that inquiry is made into this 
complaint ; but 1 cannot undertake that 
the inquiry will be made by Mr. Steven- 
son. I have already expressed -my 
willingness to produce the Correspond- 
ence, which would include the terms of 
reference to the engineer ; but, as I ex- 
plained before, I think the proper time 
to do so will be when he has completed 
his Report. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman should take into consideration 
that we are anxious to see the Corre- 
spondence and Instructions, as we may 
desire to have the Instructions amended. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT—PAUPER 
LUNATICS. 

Lorp ALGERNON PERCY asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to the existing state of the Law 
as to the detention in Workhouses of 
persons supposed to be insane, pending 
the consideration of their mental condi- 
tion and their removal to certified Lu- 
natic Asylums; and, whether, in the 
event of the Lunacy Bill, at present in 
the House of Lords, not being proceeded 
with, he willintroduce a Bill authorising 
such detention ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): The Lunacy Act Amendment 
Bill, which was introduced in the House 
of Lords, will not, I believe, be pro- 
ceeded with this Session ; and as I realize 
the importance of express statutory au- 


thority for the temporary detention of 
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lunatics in workhouses pending the ub- 
taining orders of justices, I propose to- 
day to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
on the subject, which I trust I shall 
have the assistance of the House in 
passing during the present Session. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—AP- 
POINTMENT OF SCHOOLMISTRESS AT 
ASHBOCKING, SUFFOLK. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Oommittee of 
Council, If his attention has been called 
to the following advertisement in The 
Ipswich Mercury :— 

* Ashbocking Board School, Suffolk.— Certi- 
ficated Mistress wanted in September ; present 
number on books 78 ; pupil teacher in second 
year; good treble voice essential; furnished 
schoolhouse; superintend Sunday school and 
lead church singing; salary averages £55.— 
Apply, Rev. M. Cowell, Ashbocking Vicarage, 
Needham Market; ”’ . 
and, whether the imposition of such con- 
ditions as these on teachers constitutes a 
violation of the spirit of the Education 
Act, 1870? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore), in reply, 
said, he presumed the advertisement 
was inserted by the chairman of the 
school board, with full authority of his 
board; and the Education Department 
had not the power or the right to in- 
terfere with the action of the school 
board. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND— 
METHUEN’S HORSE. 

Viscount EBRINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
When “ Methuen’s Horse” may be ex- 
pected to return to England from 
Bechuanaland ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Colonel Sranzey), in 
reply, said, that steps would be taken 
very shortly to reduce the Force in 
South Africa; and Methuen’s Horse, 
forming part of that Force, would pro- 
bably return before long. He was not 
able to give the exact date; but he 
found they were enlisted for not less 
than six and not more than 12 months; 
and he was able to say that their return 
would be well within the term of their 
enlistment. He could not give further 
details on the subject at present, but 
communications were still proceeding 
with the High Commissioner. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. PICTON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther he has seen a statement in Zhe 
School Board Chronicle of 11th July, to 
the effect that there has been presented 
to the School Board of Slinfold, near 
Horsham, a Report of an examination 
of the children by the Chichester Dio- 
cesan Inspector, which Report states 
that they were examined in the ‘‘ Cate- 
chism and Liturgy ;” and, whether such 
examination is not contrary to the sec- 
tion of the Act of 1870 which enacts that 

“‘no religious catechism or religious formu- 
lary which is distinctive of any particular deno- 
mination shall be taught in the school ;”’ 
and, if so, whether steps will be taken 
to prevent « recurrence of such exami- 
nation ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Sranuore): I have 
made inquiries into the case mentioned 
in The School Board Chronicle of July 11 
—that the children of Slinfold school 
were examined in the ‘‘ Catechism and 
Liturgy.” The rector of the parish of 
Slinfold writes to me— 

“The school buildings in this parish belong 

to the rector and churchwardens, and they lent 
them to the school board from 9.45 to 12.30 and 
from 1.30 to 4.15 on five days of the week, The 
religious instruction is given previous to the 
hours belonging to the toard. The examina- 
tion takes place on one of the holidays allowed 
by the board, proper notice of which is posted 
at least 14 days previous, and opportunity is 
thus afforded to parents to withdraw their chil- 
dren in accordance with Clause 76 of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act.” 
The section of the Act to which the hon. 
Member refers applies only to the hours 
during which the school board has, 
under the terms of the transfer, control 
over the school; and I can see nothing 
in the case which in any way constitutes 
an infringement of the law. The rector, 
being also chairman of the school board, 
apparently thought it right to commu- 
nicate to his colleagues, for their infor- 
mation, the satisfactory report which 
he had received. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
REMOVAL OF PAUPERS FROM SCOT- 
LAND TO IRELAND—CASES OF ANN 
MAGEE, AND THOMAS CARLIN. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
honourable Member for Buteshire, 
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Whether he will inquire into the case 
of a pauper named Anne Magee or 
M‘Cormac, who it is alleged was sent 
asadeck passenger, on March 18th 1885, 
from Greenock to Stranorlar Workhouse, 
in the county of Donegal ; attended there 
by James E. Cowan, after living all her 
life in Scotland, twenty years of that 
time in Abbey parish, in the township 
of Paisley, her husband having died in 
November 1883, a lunatic for two years 
in Scotch asylum; the woman having 
with her five children, the eldest twelve 
years ; and, also into the case of Thomas 
Carlin, who it is alleged was sent to 
same Union from Paisley, November 
1884, after forty-two years’ residence in 
Scotland ? 

Tue LORD or ruz TREASURY (Mr. 
DatRYMPLE), in reply, said, that the 
original documents had been furnished 
him regarding both these cases. Both 
removals were effected by the Parochial 
Board of the Abbey Parish, Paisley. 
The woman in question was a native of 
County Donegal, and if she obtained 
she never had retained any settlement in 
Scotland. All the information furnished 
showed that her removal with her chil- 
dren, under the charge of an officer of 
the parish, was effected both legally 
and humanely. With regard to the 
man, he was a native of the town of 
Donegal in the Union of Stranorlar; 
and although he had certainly resided 
many years in Scotland, he had never 
resided for any length of time in one 
place, and therefore had never acquired 
a settlement. He was persuaded that his 
removal was also perfectly legal. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the Se- 
ceretary of State for the Colonies, What 
steps were being taken with reference 
to the future position of Bechuanaland, 
in order to bring to a close the large 
expenditure of British funds in that 
country ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Colonel Sranzey), in 
reply, said, steps were being taken to 
reduce the force in South Africa. That 
reduction would be gradually carried 
out, and a force of police substituted 
for the military force now there. He 
was afraid that he was not in a position 
to give full details as to the question 
at the present time; but, consistent with 
the security of Bechuanaland, no effort 
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would be spared to effect a reduction as 
speedily as possible. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
MR. O'BRIEN, M.P. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the 18th of June 1884, the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland made an 
order imposing a fine of £500 on Mr. 
W. O’Brien, M.P. for Mallow, for con- 
tempt of court; whether, on the Ist of 
July 1884, a warrant was duly issued in 
pursuance of that order, and was lodged 
for execution in the hands of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police; whether such police 
are subject to the Irish Executive ; whe- 
ther the said warrant ordered the levy of 
the fine off Mr. O’Brien’s property, or, 
that failing, his arrest and committal to 
prison for twelve months; and, whether 
it has been executed; and, if not, by 
whose authority or direction its execu- 
tion has been stayed ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I rise to a point of 
Order; and upon this Question, Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to submit to you that 
the hon. Member for Wicklow has al- 
ready this Session asked a Question 
which was substantially the same as 
this, and he was informed that the 
matter was not one in which the Go- 
vernment could interfere, inasmuch as 
it lies with the Court of Justice to deal 
with the matter. As this is the second 
time upon which the hon. Member for 
Wicklow has put this Question, I would 
ask you, Sir, if he is in Order in press- 
ing further a matter upon which he has 
already received a reply? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Minister who 
is to answer the Question will, no doubt, 
be prepared to say whether the Ques- 
tion has been already answered or not. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt14m Hart Dyxe): This 
is not the first Question put to me since 
I became concerned in Irish affairs, and 
it is difficult for me to say whether this 
Question has been put before or not; 
but, in answer to it, I may say there 
are no records in my Office connected 
with this matter, and I am, therefore, 
not able to say whether the facts are as 
stated or not. 

Mr. M‘COAN: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to tell the 
House whether the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police are under the control of the Irish 
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Executive; and if he has not already 
means of ascertaining whether the war- 
rant was placed in their hands or not? 


[No reply. } 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—THE 
WRECK REGISTER, 1883.4. 


Mr. ATKINSON asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
When the Wreck Register for the year 
ending the 30th of June 1884 will be 
issued ; and, why the issue of this num- 
ber of the Register has been delayed so 
long ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tre BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry pE Worms): 
Dummies of this Return were laid on the 
Table on the 16th instant. It is hoped 
that the MSS. will be in the hands of 
the printers by the end of this month, 
and that the Return will be ready for 
distribution about the same time as last 
year—namely, the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Every effort is being made to 
hasten the work; it has, of course, been 
much hindered by the preparation of 
Returns for the Royal Commission on 
Loss of Life at Sea. 


REGISTRATION ACT, 1843—APPOINT- 
MENT OF REVISING BARRISTERS. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to the remarks made by 
Sir Henry Hawkins at Maidstone on the 
16th instant, and reported in Zhe Times 
of the 18th instant, with reference to the 
power of appointment of revising bar- 
risters ; whether such power of appoint- 
ment is, by the Registration Act of 1843, 
vested in the ‘Senior Judge for the 
time being in the Commission of Assize ” 
of every county but Middlesex ; whether 
such senior judge is the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England; and, whether, if the 
view of Sir Henry Hawkins be correot, 
it is proposed to rectify a state of things 
never contemplated by the Legislature ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster): In reply to the 
hon. Member for Rutland I have to say 
that my attention has been called to the 
remarks of Sir Henry Hawkins. The 
appointment is, by the Registration Act, 
vested in the senior Judge for the time 
beingin the Commission of Assize. Uptill 
a few years ago the names of two Judges 
going the Circuit only were inserted in 
the Commission; but in pursuance of the 
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recommendation of the Judicature Com- 
mission, and in order to avoid incon- 
venience in the event of illness, the 
names of all the Judges were included. 
As the Commissions now stand, the 
senior Judge named in the Commis- 
sion is the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land; but I am desired by the Lord 
Chief Justice to say that he never made 
the slightest claim to, nor had he any 
intention of claiming, the right to nomi- 
nate the revising barristers on the Cir- 
cuits ; but in each case the appointments 
have been made and will continue to be 
made by the senior Judge going the 
Circuit. I have given Notice to-night 
of a Bill dealing with the matter. 


NAVY—NAVAL ACCOUNTANT AND 
ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


Mr. GABBETT asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, When he expects the 
alteration in the existing rules for count- 
ing junior service of accountant and en- 
gineer officers of the Royal Navy (stated 
on the 16th March last by the late Se- 
cretary to have been sanctioned) would 
be brought into effect; whether it would 
be retrospective to the commencement of 
the financial year; and, whether it is a 
fact that the list of paymasters is to be 
increased by the immediate promotion 
of a certain number of assistant pay- 
masters ? 

Taz SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rrrenre): We are now in 
correspondence with the Treasury on the 
subject, and I hope but little further 
delay will result. With regard to the 
second Question, I have to say that I 
have no knowledge of any such inten- 
tion as that referred to. 





LAW AND POLICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—ALLEGED CASE OF ABDUC. 
TION. 

Mr. PICTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
ease brought before the Bow Street 
Police Court, on Saturday the 18th 
July, in which a complaint was made of 
the abduction and seduction of a girl 
alleged to have been, at the time of the 
offence, under twelve years of age; 
whether the complainant is the step- 
mother, and the father dead ; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the peculiar cir- 


cumstances of the case, the Public Pro- 
secutor will take the matter up? 


The Attorney General 


Egypt {COMMONS} 
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Tue -SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross), in reply, said, the 
Treasury Solicitor would watch the case. 
He had received a letter shortly after 
the meeting of the House purporting to 
be from the brother-in-law of the girl 
alleged to have been abducted, in which 
a denial was given to most of the state- 
ments made in the paragraph. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRON.- 
TIER. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has seen the following 
paragraph in Zhe Standard newspaper 
of the 20th instant, namely— 

“There is some reason for believing that 
although Russia is so persistent in her demand 
with regard to Sulficaz, the real object coveted 
is Memchak. A proposition is not unlikely to 
be made for a concession to the Russian claims 
in the latter quarter, in return for the recogni- 
tion of the Ameer’s rights at the former place ;”’ 
and, if it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make or entertain such a 
proposition ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpoten Cuvrcuitt) : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer 
this Question. No proposition of the 
kind indicated in the Question has been 
made to Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, and Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment have no intention to make any 
proposition of the kind. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD: MayTI ask 
whether the noble Lord will answer the 
other portion of the Question—namely, 
if such a proposition is made by Russia 
Her Majesty’s Government will enter- 
tain it ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotrx Cuurcutty): The hon. Gen- 
tleman will, I am sure, see that that is 
a very hypothetical Question, and I 
cannot answer it. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
SIR HERBERT STEWART’S FORCE. 
GeveraL OWEN WILLIAMS asked 

the Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in view of the gallantry displayed and 
of the great hardships endured by the 
Force under the command of the late 
Sir Herbert Stewart, during the Desert 
march to Gubat, and in the various en- 
gagements with the enemy, he will 
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cause a special decoration to be given 
to the officers and men of this Force ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sura) : This point 
will be considered in connection with 
the general question of rewards for the 
campaign, on which I shall make a 
statement shortly. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MAAMTRASNA MURDERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will have instructions served tothe 
Maamtrasna police to prevent Casey 
(Big) of Bunnacine and his son from 
leaving the district, pending the decision 
of the Executive, will he obtain a report 
from the authorities as to whether these 
parties had not all their preparations 
for absconding made last October, until 
they learnt of the determination to re- 
fuse inquiry, and have the English police 
any information as to the whereabouts 
of Lyden the third alleged murderer ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke): I 
am advised that the Maamtrasna police 
would not be legally justified, in present 
circumstances, in preventing Casey or 
his son from leaving the district. Nor 
do I see what object can be served by 
obtaining a report such as that referred 
to. Lam not aware whether the English 
police have any information as to the 
whereabouts of Lyden. 


IRELAND—THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Will instructions now be issued to the 
Registrar General and other Govern- 
ment Departments in Ireland as to the 
style by which members of the dis- 
established religion of that country are 
to be officially addressed, in accordance 
with the decision of the authorities that 
the title “‘Church of Ireland,” no 
longer belongs to Protestant Episco- 
palianism ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wriu1am Hart Dyrxe): Her 
Majesty’s Government, on succeeding to 
Office, found that their Predecessors had 
come to the conclusion to adopt the title of 
Protestant Episcopalian Church of Ire- 
land. Noorders have been given on the 
subject, and, owing to the great press of 
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Public Business, the Lord Lieutenant 
has not yet been able to deal with it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTIONS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
What course it was proposed to take in 
respect to the School Board Elections 
that fell due in the month of No- 
vember ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorz): The 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
the case of school board elections in 
London and in the country is mate- 
rially different. In the country gene- 
rally, if a school board election would 
naturally fall in November, it is in 
the power of the board, with the con- 
sent of the Education Department, to 
anticipate the ordinary day of election 
by not more than 50 days. In the case 
of London, the margin of discretion is 
much smaller, as the elections must be 
held in the month of November. I 
have accordingly communicated with the 
Chairman of the London School Board, 
and have inquired of him if any incon- 
venience is likely to result this year. 
He informs me that, having consulted 
many of his colleagues, he is of opinion 
that no difficulty will arise, and that the 
London School Board elections can be 
held early in November, it being under- 
stood that the Parliamentary cannot 
take place at the earliest till the third 
week in November. In these circum- 
stances, I have not thought it my duty 
to propose any amendment of the law on 
this subject, nor are there any facts at pre- 
sent before me which appear to render 
that course necessary. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS— 
MEDLEY’S CHARITY. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, If he is aware that the Trustees 
of Medley’s Charity, Tidd St. Mary, 
Lincolnshire, have advertised to let the 
land of the charity by auction on Thurs- 
day July 23rd for a term of five years, 
instead of offering it to the labourers of 
the parish, as directed by the Allotments 
Extension Act, 1882; and, whether the 
Charity Commissioners will take imme- 
diate steps to prevent the letting of the 
land by auction, and will compel the 
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Trustees to carry out the provisions of the 
Act of 1882 ? 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore): This 
case was brought to the notice of the 
Charity Commissioners for the first time 
yesterday by the labourers. The Com- 
missioners have issued a warning to the 
Trustees by telegraph as well as by 
letter, and an Inspector will go down 
to Tidd St. Mary to-morrow with in- 
structions to inquire into the matter. 


IRELAND— FAILURE OF THE MUNSTER 
BANK. 

Mr. PARNELL asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in view of the mone- 
tary situation created in Ireland by sus- 
— of payment on the part of the 

unster Bank, and considering that the 
Bank of Ireland enjoys special facili- 
ties under the Law, and exceptional ad- 
vantages from the Government, and has 
at its disposal unused note-issue power 
to the extent of above a million sterling, 
whether the Government will use its 
influence to cause the Bank of Ireland 
to assist the Munster Bank to recover 
its position, and thus avoid liquidation, 
if the different classes of persons in- 
terested in this Bank as depositors and 
shareholders should undertake to do 
their part, and the affairs of the Bank 
should be found in a condition to warrant 
assistance from the Bank of Ireland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuarr Hicxs-Bracn) : 
The hon. Member has asked me a Ques- 
tion to which I could not give an affirma- 
tive reply without the risk of raising 
hopes which, so far as I see, could not 
be realized ; but I may say that, in my 
opinion, the exceptional position of the 
Bank of Ireland entails upon it at times 
such as these special duties, and I have 
good reason to believe that this is re- 
cognized by the Directors of the Bank, 
and that they are ready to help in pro- 
moting the very desirable object referred 
to by the hon. Member, so far as may be 
possible consistently with due regard to 
the safety of the Bank. 

Mr. GRAY asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been called tothe Ist Geo. 4, chap. 
39, intituled— 

“An Act for the assistance of Trade and 
Manufactures in Ireland, by authorising the 


advance of certain sums for the support of com- 
mercial credit there ;” 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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and, whether he would consider the 
propriety of, if necessary, introducing 
a Bill based on similar principles for 
the purpose of aiding in the resuscitation 
of the Munster Bank ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir, my attention has been 
called to the Act in question ; but, having 
regard to the revival of confidence in 
Dublin, and the vigorous efforts being 
made to resuscitate the Munster Bank 
by its shareholders and others primarily 
interested, I think I should do much 
more harm than good by holding out 
any hopes that I could comply with the 
hon. Member’s suggestion. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 


Mr. PELL asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, in 
the Medical Relief Disqualification Re- 
moval Bill, the term medical assistance 
is intended to cover what is generally 
known as medical extras—namely, wine, 
spirits, malt liquor, beef, and other 
butcher’s meat ; and, whether, in order 
to avoid misconception, he will in the 
Bill define what is meant by medical 
assistance ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur): The term medical assistance is 
not intended to cover the medical extras 
referred to. The words used are the 
same as those in the Registration (Ire- 
land) Act, and it does not appear to me 
to be necessary to introduce in the Bill 
any definition of the term. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Will the 
Bill not cover everything ordered by the 
medical officer, no matter what the arti- 
cles may be? 

Mr. CAUSTON: Will the Bill cover 
surgical appliances ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: These are 
all matters to be debated in Committee. 
It is not convenient to enter into a dis- 
cussion now. 


LAW AND POLICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SALE OF OBSCENE 
LITERATURE. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, For how much longer it is in- 
tended to acquiesce in the sale by men, 
women, and children of this indelicate 
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literature in the streets of London? The 
hon. and learned Member added: The 
poor ar word “‘ indelicate ” is not 
my word. The word I used was “‘filthy;” 
but if that is thought inadmissible, I 
choose to describe the literature as ob- 
scene. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross): If this Question 
refers to what appeared in a newspaper 
some time ago, I have nothing to add 
to the answer which I gave to the Ques- 
tion at that time. If obscene literature 
is spread abroad the persons who spread 
it do it at their peril. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that illustrated 
copies of this filthy literature are being 
sold in the streets of London ? 

Mr. ONSLOW: If the right hon. 
Gentleman is not aware that this litera- 
ture, accompanied by pictures, is being 
sold, I beg to hand him a copy of the 
publication. 


The Szoretary of Srare refused to 
receive the print. 


Mr. ONSLOW: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how much longer 
he, as responsible for order and decency 
in the streets, is going to allow these 
vile prints to be sold in the shops and 
streets of London? If the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot give an answer now, 
I will put the Question down for to- 
morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that perhaps it would be for the 
convenience of the House if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would state 
what Business was likely to be taken to- 
morrow and on Thursday; and also 
when it was proposed to take the Army 
Estimates ? 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
Government would fix a day for the 
discussion of the question with respect 
to the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he 
could afford any facilities for the Motion 
which he had on the Paper for Thurs- 
day night with reference to Heriot’s 
Hospital ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn), in 
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reply, said, that that must depend upon 
the condition of Business on Thursday 
evening. If they could, consistently 
with the convenience of the House, al- 
low the Motion to come on about 12 
o’clock, they would endeavour to do so. 
If the Motion could not come on then, he 
would try and find a later date for it. 
With regard to the Question of the noble 
Lord opposite, the intention of the Go- 
vernment was to take the remaining 
Estimates to-morrow, except those for 
the Queen’s Colleges ym the Army 
Estimates. The Army Estimates they 
hoped to take on Monday, and the 
Queen’s College Estimates on Friday ; 
but that must depend upon the time at 
which they were reached. He was 
aware of the importance of the Vote for 
the Queen’s Colleges. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked if the 
Telegraph Bill would be taken on 
Thursday ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, last week 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred 
him to the hon. Member for Buteshire 
(Mr. Dalrymple) in connection with his 
Motion about Heriot’s Hospital, and as 
the matter was still undecided, it was 
desirable to know when the Motion could 
be proceeded with ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Report or the third 
reading of the Medical Relief Disquali- 
fication Removal Bill would stand as 
the first Order on Thursday, and the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill as 
the second. They hoped also to make 
some progress with the Telegraph Bill. 
With those three measures, it would be 
extremely difficult to break off at 12 
o’clock, so as to allow the Motion of the 
hon. Member to be proceeded with. If 
the hon. Member wanted a definite pro- 
mise, he would much rather find an op- 
portunity some time next week, which 
would be in plenty of time. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would like 
some definite arrangement to be made 
with regard to the Queen’s College 
Estimates, as several prominent eccle- 
siastics were coming over from Ireland 
to hear the discussion. 

Taz CHANCELLOR orrnz EXCHE- 
QUER : I understand from my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Treland that he will be prepared to pro- 
ceed with the Vote on Friday. 


2Z 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
obese 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL.—[Br1 232.] 


(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Dalrymple.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. COURTNEY, in rising to 
move— 

‘*That this House cannot approve of a mea- 
sure which removes an incentive to inde- 
pendence, and fundamentally changes the prin- 
ciple of the Poor Law under which pauperism 
has steadily diminished since 1834,” 


said, that after the majority by which 
the House refused the other night to 
prolong the discussion on the principle 
of this measure, some apology might, 
perhaps, be expected for the attempt to 
renew the debate this evening. He 
thought the House would agree that no 
private end could be served by taking 
the unpopular side in this question, and 
that those who took it were rendered 
liable to some misunderstanding, and 
perhaps misrepresentation. But upon 
that ground alone he hoped that the 
House would not be impatient if, under 
the circumstances, those who were op- 
posed to the Bill desired somewhat fur- 
ther to discuss some of the questions 
that were raised on Thursday. He would 
say nothing about the Parliamentary 
history of that subject, except that it 
was in some respects extraordinary and 
even painful. When the proposal was 
first submitted to the House it was op- 
posed, not merely on the ground that it 
was one that was unfit to be discussed 
on the occasion on which it was then 
brought forward, but also because it 
was unsound in principle. It was op- 

sed upon both sides of the House. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) both 
— the proposition, on the ground 
of its public inexpediency; and he might 
say of one of them, without any breach 
of confidence, that he was so impressed 
with the impropriety of the proposal 
that he appealed to Members who had 


. 
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strong views against its adoption to take 
part in the debate and submit arguments 
against it. The late Attorney General 
absented himself from the division last 
Friday morning; but the right hon. 
Member for Chelsea took part in the 
majority in favour of a proposition 
which he had before strenuously re- 
sisted upon its merits. They were, he 
thought, entitled to ask his right hon. 
Friend to explain this evening whether 
he had changed his opinion on the 
policy of the question. They had a 
right to ask whether one who had been so 
long and so honourably associated with 
the administration of the Poor Law, 
and who thought the proposal to allow 
the franchise to be conferred, irrespec- 
tive of the reception of medical relief, 
was a most injurious proposal, had 
changed his opinion upon the policy of 
the question, and, if so, upon what 
grounds he rested that change? He 
would not enter into what he regarded 
as the contemptible question whether 
the enfranchisement of those who re- 
ceived medical relief would tell for 
the Liberals or for the Conservatives; 
nor would he examine into the numerical 
extent of the change proposed. He 
would simply remark that before the 
statutory provisions in the Reform Act 
of 1832, it appeared to be a well settled 
principle of the Common Law that the 
receipt of alms—that the dependent con- 
dition of any person receiving aid from 
the Poor Law authorities disabled him 
from taking part in borough elections. 
Parliamentary Committees had changed 
their opinions from time to time; but 
still the balance of authority had been 
clear, and it had been laid down with 
precision that those who had received 
alms or Poor Law relief were unable to 
to vote for Members of Parliament. It 
was now sought to reverse what ap- 
peared to be the sound proposition that 
the unfree man, the man who was 
unable to support himself, who was in a 
dependent position and in the receipt of 
public charity, was not a person on 
whom it was expedient to confer the 
electoral right. The Bill which was 
now before them embodied in it some- 
thing of that principle, because it con- 
tained an exception from its general 
enfranchising effect in this way—that 
those who were in the receipt of medical 
relief should not be enfranchised with 
regard to voting for Boards of Guar- 
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dians or persons who administered the 
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Poor Laws. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had made a very extraordinary 
speech on Friday, a speech in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had not endea- 
voured to explain why it was expedient 
that those should have the right to 
determine as far as they could who 
should be returned to that House, were 
not to have the right of determining 
who were to be administrators of the 
Poor Law. Again, these persons were 
to have their share in electing Town 
Councils and other municipal bodies. 
As his right hon. Friend was aware, 
there were many schemes in the air 
which aimed at conferring upon Town 
Councils and other municipal autho- 
rities great powers of practically giving 
employment to those who were de- 
pendent upon public aid. The hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), 
who was the real hero of this Bill, and 
whose purpose had been single, simple, 
and honourable, had confessed that with 
respect to School Boards he looked for a 
considerable effect being produced by 
this Bill. This, howéver, he did not 
consider a cardinal point of the Bill. 
The caleulations from various parts of 
the country brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman had corresponded 
in a very remarkable degree with the 
figures obtained by the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) in 
1870. The hon. Member had then come 
to the conclusion that about 60,000 
persons would be affected, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had said that 
the proportion would be about 2°5 per 
1,000. If this were applied to the 
population of the Kingdom it would 
amount to about 66,000, or, practically, 
an identical figure with that arrived at 
by the hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire. It would, no doubt, be brought 
forward as an argument that that was a 
very small number, but it was a number 
capable of indefinite increase; and the 
importance of this Bill lay in the belief 
which they entertained that that number 
would be considerably increased. It 
had only been brought so low by the 
action for 30 years of well-understood 
and well-observed principles of Poor 
Law relief. The insignificant numbers 
affected at present by this Bill would 
soon grow again into something like 
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the large numbers which had prevailed 
before the reform of Poor Law admi- 
nistration, and they would find a serious 
danger arising from that multiplication 
of the numbers receiving relief. This 
brought him to what he especially wished 
to impress upon the House—namely, 
that he did not oppose this Bill because 
it enfranchised or disfranchised more 
or less, or because he believed that it 
would have a bad effect upon the legis- 
lation of the future, but because he 
earnestly believed that it would in- 
juriously affect the character and posi- 
tion of the labourers of England. He 
pressed this point because the Bill ap- 
peared to show in this tendency a threat 
of the possibility of developing and in- 
creasing pauperism in the country, of 
retarding that steady progress which 
during the last 30 years had been made 
in reducing it, and of taking them back 
in their political action so as to produce 
those evils which had formerly existed, 
but which many of them were now too 
apt to forget. It was because of this 
evil effect on the working classes that 
he opposed this Bill so heartily and 
must continue to oppose it. The old 
Poor Law had greatly aggravated the 
natural tendency towards pauperism. 
A great step had been taken towards 
reforming Poor Law administration and 
putting it upon sound principles, so 
that the nation had been enabled to 
escape from the slough of pauperism 
and to attain a healthy improvement. 
Now, it was proposed to turn back to the 
old system, and what, in his opinion, 
was most shocking in the whole question 
was the thoughtlessness and levity with 
which it was now being treated after 
having occupied the attention and the 
minds of so many people so anxiously 
during the last generation. He would 
like to recall to the House a few 
words written some 12 or 13 years ago 
by one whose reputation had been great 
and well-deserved, and whose character 
for independence and sincerity was uni- 
versally recognized. Mr. Fawcett, in 
1872, had used these words— 


“The English Poor Law is distinctly Social- 
istic in its tendencies, and the extent to which 
this tendency operates depends upon the condi- 
tions upon which parochial relief is granted. 
If it is given with unwise liberality and inju- 
dicious laxity England would soon again suffer 
from all the ills which affected her under the 
old Poor Law. This is a danger from which 
it can scarcely be said that the country is safe, 
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when it is seen how strongly the current is 
running in favour of State assistance, and aiso 
when the eagerness is observed with which 
rival politicians make Socialistic bids for popu- 
lar support.” 


Those were the words of Mr. Fawcett in 
1872, and they would now be recognized 
as almost prophetic. He objected to 
the Bill because it would bring back 
upon us that laxity of administration in 
the Poor Law from which we hoped we 
had escaped, would lead to the revival of 
evils which we hoped we had got rid of, 
and would promote a tendency to rely on 
public relief from which we were slowly 
emancipating the popular mind. These 
were said to be the principles of doctri- 
naires ; but the man whom he had quoted 
possessed large practical knowledge, and 
was acquainted with the characteristics 
of rural life, being himself the son of a 
farmer and one who had lived among 
farmers in one of the most agricultural 
counties of England, and who knew the 
virtues and the failings of the agricul- 
tural class. In connection with this 
subject he would remind the House 
that we had still left among us one of 
the Commissioners of the Inquiry in 
1834—he referred to Mr. Chadwick— 
and what did that gentleman say? He 
said that this was a movement towards 
serious error, tending to the maintenance 
of what was really deadly error. This 
was a movement which diminished the 
self-respect and independence of the 
labourer, and would do him no good, 
because one of the clearest results of 
the Inquiry of 1834 was that all the 
assistance which the labourer received 
was taken away from him again in 
diminution of his wages. It was easily 
seen that if they relieved a labourer, or 
any other man, of a primary want, they 
removed from him the necessity of sup- 
plying something essential to his life, 
and at the same time deprived him of 
ideas of prudence and self-respect ; they 
did not in any degree improve his con- 
dition, but left him precisely at the same 
level, gravitating downwards to the 
position he held before. - The status of 
the labourer was, in fact, determined 
very much by the conditions under which 
he lived. Take away from him the ne- 
cessity of providing for his wants and 
they lowered the scale of his remunera- 
tion until the remuneration he received 
was only just enough to supply the 
wants that were left unsatisfied. By 
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the step they were now taking they were 
removing from the labourer the necessity 
of fulfilling one of the primary necessi- 
ties of a self-supporting man, of pro- 
viding for a contingency which befell 
everyone—that of sickness mops t 
himself or to some member of his family. 
This question of disqualification upon 
the receipt of medical relief had been 
raised now for the first time in relation 
to the counties, but it had existed ever 
sinee 1832 in respect of the vote for 
towns. Some five or six years ago, at 
the annual Conference of the Trades 
Unions, the question was brought before 
the delegates of the propriety of remov- 
ing the disqualification, some thinking 
that it affected injuriously the enfran- 
chisement of the working classes in 
towns. It was referred to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Societies, and nothing had ever come of 
it since. He believed that when this 
question came to be discussed by the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Societies there was found to be 
such a division of opinion among the 
trades unionists themselves, so many op- 
posed the alteration of the law on the 
ground of the injurious effect it would 
have in discouraging provident agencies, 
that the matter was dropped. So that 
here they had the practical testimony of 
the trades unionists themselves against 
the alteration of the law which a Con- 
servative Government and Gentlemen on 
his own side of the House were now 
making. The editor of Zhe Lancet sent 
him last week an earnest communica- 
tion on the subject, and he would 
refer to an article which appeared in 
that journal in which the argument he 
had now submitted was pressed with great 
force. The article said that the more 
the poverty of the working man, if he 
supported himself the more was his 
credit. So long as the humblest labourer 
contrived to maintain himself and his 
family in sickness and health, they must 
consider him entitled to the highest 
political immunities. He had something 
to teach even a wealthy nation—namely, 
that it should live within its resources, 
and his views were entitled to expression 
and representation. In Bradfield, to 
which the hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire (Mr. Pell) referred the other 
night, medical relief was given at first as 
aloan. The result was that relieving 
officers seldom got an application for 4 
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medical order. If the party was able 
pay he said he might as well pay hi 
own doctor as take the order for the 
parish doctor on loan, or he joined the 
medical officer’s club, in which, for a few 
shillings per annum, he could procure 
medical attendance for his family. In 
St. Neot’s Union the sum expended on 
medical relief had fallen in the last 20 
years, in consequence of a strict adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, from £406 
a-year to £101. Brixworth Union af- 
forded another example of the salutary 
results of a strict administration of the 
Poor Law. The utmost number of cases 
of medical relief there in half-a-year was 
now about six; whereas at one time the 
number was 250. It was said by the 
advocates of the proposed alteration of 
the law that, while it would be hazardous 
to relax the existing conditions that re- 
gulated the general subject of outdoor 
relief, it was not hazardous to relax the 
conditions surrounding the question of 
medical relief. But was not the need 
for medical relief a need which, sooner 
or later, must come upon everyone, and 
was not the failure to provide medical 
relief for one’s family a failure to pro- 
vide one of the necessities of life? This 
necessary relief could be procured as a 
right, without any loss of independence, 
by labourers who chose to belong to 
clubs at a cost never exceeding 3d. 
a-week. The reception of medical relief 
was one of the most insidious modes of 
beginning a system of complete depen- 
dence upon outdoor relief. In fact, 
medical relief was the first step towards 
outdoor relief. This view was sustained 
in an interesting Report emanating from 
the Guardians of the Spalding Union. 
The following sentences occurred in that 
Report :— 

“Here is an ordinary agricultural labourer 
who, up to the present time, has not in any 
shape been chargeable to the Union funds. 
Either he or one of his family is stricken 
down by sickness. As a rule, in an event of 
this character, only one of two ‘alternatives 
is presented to him—either he may on his 
own responsibility call in a medical attend- 
ant, in which case, even supposing there be 
no hesitation on the part of the doctor 
to attend him, he incurs a heavy pecuniary 
liability which for many months he will not 
be able to discharge, or he may, and gene- 
rally does, adopt a much easier course by apply- 
ing to the relieving officer for a medical order, 
which at once places him in the depressing and 
demoralizing atmosphere of pauperism. He 
forthwith loses very largely his previous self- 
reliance and social independence, and becomes 
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to ; with his whole family so habituated to paro- 
g | chial relief that he is sadly liable, whenever 


any difficulty or depression occurs, to seek 
periodicaliy if not permanently to swell the 
pauper list.” 

To apply for medical relief was a form 
of degradation, for such an application 
showed that the head of a family had 
not placed himself in a position to sup- 
ply what was one of the primary wants 
of the members of his family. The 
Rev. T. W. Fowle, Rector of Islip, a 
gentleman who had shown himself most 
zealous about the extension of the fran- 
chise, had written to him the following 
letters :— 


“T write in a sick-room—hardly able to hold 
a pen—to exhort you to resist the Medical Re- 
lief Bill so long as there is a ditch left to die 
in. Of me, at least, no one can say that I wish 
to deprive the country labourer of his vote; 
but I know the man and I know the Poor Law, 
and I denounce any relaxation of the latter as 
the most fatal curse to the former—historically 
and demonstrably so—that can be inflicted on 
him. It was from such trivial beginnings that 
all his woes arose under the old law. I am 
afraid the time, if any, for action will be over 
before I am well enough to volunteer help. 
The — voter will ‘ go’ Conservative, and 
thus ize in outward shape and existence 
what has hitherto been a somewhat hazy dream, 
for he will be the first product of the Tory de- 
mocracy.’”’ 

“Whatever I write is, of course, quite at 
your disposal, and anything that has the effect 
of separating my unimportant self from the 
serious mistake my ical friends are com- 
mitting is what I should like. The root of 
their error consists in their misapprehension of 
the character and position of the country 
labourer. Absurd as it was, the old ‘happy 
and virtuous peasantry’ notion was far nearer 
the truth than the new ‘downtrod serf and 
pathetic figure’ theory. The men I know, and 
of whose friendship I am proud, are worthy, 
sensible, good-natured folk whom the hardships 
of life for centuries have wrought into the 
soundest moral material of any class of men 
(so I believe) in Europe, and whose progress, 
owing to cheap food, declining numbers, edu- 
cation, and the Press, has been of late simply 
prodigious. But the taint of the old Poor Law 
(and of the new as well) still hangs about them, 
and they may at any time yield to the tempta- 
tion of demanding out-relief, with which it is 
the interests of the employers and landlords to 
allure them.” 


He (Mr. Courtney) believed that all 
efforts to raise the position of the la- 
bourers would for ever be valueless if 
they were not encouraged to be inde- 
pendent and prudent, and if their moral 
character were not touched. We might 
multiply the wealth of the country by 
Free Trade, but we should still have 
this large cloud of paupers unless we 
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could do something to touch the moral 

character of the people by inspiring 

them with a spirit of prudence and in- 
dependence which would make them 
self-supporting. We might abolish the 
curse oP drunkenness and the vice of 
drinking in this land, but still we should 
have at the bottom of our population 
this body of pauperized labour. It was 
only by touching the character of the 
people—and this alteration in the law 
threatened to touch it in a false and in- 
jurious way—and by raising in the 
minds of the people themselves the 
standard of their condition, and it was 
only by giving them prudence to look 
before and after that they could ever 
cure this nation of the curse of pau- 
erism which clung to it. The late 
ader of the Conservative Party, of 

whom that Party were justly proud, was 
seriously occupied with this question, 
and in several of his books dwelt on it 
again and again; and many men, and 
women too, had been working and think- 
ing and striving for some solution of it 
for the last 20 or 30 years—all these he 
could call upon to condemn the change 
that was now being initiated. He did 
not oppose the'measure on the ground 
that political danger might be involved 
in it; but he did oppose it because the 
people at large would be} degraded by 
it, and because it would arrest that ac- 
tion for good that had been in operation 
for the past 80 years. [Mr. Jessz Cot- 
tines : Working cruelty.] Cruelty! The 
Divine Government of this world is 
cruel, if it is cruelty to make the people 
feel the consequences of their own acts, 
to prevent them indulging in vice and 
pursuing improvidence! There was no 
cruelty in that. It was strength and 
sternness perhaps. ‘This was not a sub- 
ject upon which it was necessary only to 
appeal to recent experience. Juvenal 
had written in the samo strain, as ap- 
peared from the following lines :— 

“ Monstro quod ipse tibi possis dare ; semita certe 
Tranquille per virtutem'patet unica vite. 
Nullum Numen abest si sit prudentia ; sed te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, cceloque loca- 

mus.” 

If they would raise the people of this 

country, they must tell them that their 

position in the world depended on pru- 
dence, and if they had prudence they 
needed no other magic to improve their 
position. It was through that old- 
fashioned teaching, and that alone, that 
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we could raise their character and posi- 
tion. Otherwise, we should still have 
this dark fringe of pauperism which had 
so long disgraced our land, and which 
for the past generation men and women 
had so strenuously laboured to remove. 
It was because he believed that the step 
which was now being taken, and taken 
apparently with a large popular sup- 
. would produce this result and 
ring about the fatal consequences he 
had apprehended, that he proposed the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 
Mr. CLARE READ said, he de- 
sired to second the Amendment, because 
he believed the Bill was a direct attack 
upon one of the main principles of the 
Poor Law. The President of the Local 
Government Board had in the debate 
on the second reading referred to the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) as an ancient philosopher. The 
right hon. Gentleman would most pro- 
bably tell him (Mr. Clare Read) that 
he was an antiquated farmer, because 
he had been all his life long engaged in 
the administration of the Poor Law. It 
was said the other day that the Poor 
Law of 1834 was a charitable and bene- 
volent Act, and that it was rendered 
harsh and cruel by the Guardians. That 
Poor Law was passed to remedy a great 
evil, and was a just and determined 
effort to curtail the wave of pauperism 
which demoralized and damaged the 
country, and the principle of it was that 
no man should be relieved unless he was 
destitute. As to the Bill before the 
House, it was introduced at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, and the President of the 
Local Government Board gave no reason 
for bringing it in, but simply compared 
it with that of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, and told the House that its 
scope and duration were more compre- 
hensive. When he had ventured to 
move the adjournment of the debate, 
the hon. Member for Ipswich had de- 
nounced him as an Obstructionist. For 
20 years he had been connected with the 
House, and this was the second time he 
had moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate, and he did not think he could 
fairly be called an Obstructionist. The 
hon. Member for Ipswich seemed 
to imagine that the overseer of the 
poor was intimately connected with 
the poor; but in these days he was 
nothing more or less than a rate col- 
lector. All he would know would be 
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‘that such and such a man had received 
arochial relief, but whether that relief 
ad been in kind, or in money, or in 

medicine, he would not know. The 

clerks of the Boards of Guardians were 
the only men who would know anything 
about the matter, and they ought to be 
instructed to make out the lists of these 
voters. This disqualification had been 
universal in boroughs and in counties, 
and no complaint had been heard until 
quite recently. There had hitherto 
been a general concurrence that no 
pauper should vote. Most exaggerated 
statements had been made as to the 
amount of disfranchisement that would 
ensue if this Bill were not passed. The 
junior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 

Chamberlain) had asserted that one- 

fourth of the new voters would be dis- 

franchised. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) 
said one-fifth. [Mr. Horace Davey: 

In some counties.] The hon. Member 

for Ipswich talked of tens of thousands. 

He (Mr. Clare Read) thought these esti- 

mates were very excessive. In his Union 

there was a population of 12,000; the 
paupers numbered 1,156, or 94 per cent, 
andthe persons who had received medical 
relief alone, 275, of whom 61 were men. 

Some of those had received it on loan, 

which would not disqualify them, and 

it might be taken that only about 

4 per cent of the new voters would be 

affected. The sole reason given by the 

President of the Local Government 

Board for this ‘‘ great and momentous 

change” was that the junior Member 

for Birmingham, had poisoned the minds 

of the new electors. That might be a 

great compliment to the junior Member 

for Birmingham; but it placed a distinct 
premium on agitation. The Bill would 
encourage the first step to pauperism, 
and would ultimately greatly increase the 
number of paupers in the country. It 
would also deal a fatal blow to benefit 
and medical clubs. Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, 
which, until it took to writing obscene 
articles, was a fair exponent of the home 
policy of the late Government, pointed 
out that those who wished to increase 
the number of electors in the country 
ought to use their influence to make the 

— join benefit clubs, for it would 
eep them from resorting to parish re- 

lief. Those clubs were well within the 

means of the ordinary labourer. For 
7s. a-year a man could secure the best 
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doctor in the district for himself and 
wife, and 1s. a-year per child. He 
supposed that when County Boards 
—which would probably deal with allot- 
ments, indoor relief, and such mat- 
ters—were established they would be 
elected by the same constituency. We 
should then have Parliament elected by 
a majority of voters who paid no direct 
taxes, and County Boards elected by 
a vast majority of voters who directly 
paid no rates, and with both of these 
there would be a fair sprinkling of 
paupers. Calling attention to the sud- 
den conversion of the Government with 
regard to this question, he pointed out 
that on the 20th of May last he received 
a Whip, signed by Mr. Rowland Winn, 
asking him to support the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Registration Bill, the chief 
of which was that rejecting the clause 
dealing with medical relief. On the 
14th of July he received another 
Whip, which asked him to support the 
Bill of the Government, and he found 
that it was practically the clause which 
they had voted against when they sup- 
— the Lords’ Amendments. It had 

een said that Lord Beaconsfield edu- 
cated his Party; but he took a great 
many years to do it. In these days, 
however, they saw a much more wonder- 
ful result in the instantaneous conver- 
sion of the whole Conservative Party. 
A process of this kind might be under- 
stood in the case of the Liberals, as, 
having no fixed principles, they were 
converted easily; but it was much 
more startling when it became demon- 
strated in the case of the Party with 
which he was associated, who usually 
were not so easily converted from their 
principles. On the 6th of May a division 
was taken in the House, when the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
moved what he might call this Bill. On 
that occasion the proposal was rejected 
by a majority of 68. In that majority 
he found these honoured and respected 
names—Beach, Gibson, Giffard, Hamil- 
ton, Northcote, Smith, and Stanhope, 
two old Whips and two new Whips of 
the Conservative Party; but six Tories, 
and two Members of the Fourth Party— 
that absorbed or absorbing Party—voted 
in the minority. On the 12th of May, 
after a snatch division in the House, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman brought for- 
ward his clause on Consideration ; it was 
then carried by a majority of 37. In the 
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minority he found the names of Beach, 
Cross, Gibson, Northcote, and Stanhope. 
On the 20th of May, when the Lords’ 
Amendments were agreed to by a ma- 
jority of 41, he found in that majority the 
names of Beach, Cross, Gibson, North- 
cote, Smith, and Stanhope. They had 
also the following Members of the late 
Govergment voting in favour of the 
Lords’ Amendments :—the late Prime 
Minister, the late President of the Local 
Government Board, the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, the late Secretary 
to the Treasury, the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty, and the late Government 
Whips. He was very much astonished 
and surprised at the conduct of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. With his great experience in 
the administration of the Poor Law, 
with his thorough and complete know- 
ledge of the rural labourer, he believed 
that his right hon. Friend in his heart 
still thought that this was a most dan- 
gerous experiment. No doubt, this was 
a very good horse to ride for the next 
Election. He did not believe, if there 
had not been a General Election pend- 
ing, they would have had this Bill-either 
from the one side or the other. He 
deeply regretted to see that there seemed 
to be no steadying, no restraining, no di- 
recting power in the State. The whole 
duty of one Party appeared to him to 
consist in outbidding and overtrumping 
its adversaries. He should not be sur- 
prised, if the hon. Member for Ipswich 
were in his discretion to move that a 
polling booth should be placed in every 
workhouse, that some kind-hearted Tory 
would move that there should be a 
polling booth placed in every gaol. He 
would be told that such a contingency 
as this was absurd; but he contended 
that it was not much more absurd than 
the recent legislation which had been 
passed, allowing the most degraded 
felon outside a prison to vote, but 
not allowing soldiers and consta- 
bles to exercise the franchise. He be- 
lieved that neither Party had pluck 
enough to be honest and truthful on this 
matter. He said that with great respect 
to both Parties. It was a good election 
ery, no doubt; but on reading election 
addresses to the new electors he could 
not find the candidates telling the people 
what their responsibilities or their duties 
were, or even what was best for the 
country or for Party, but simply an at- 
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tempt to please the ——— and to 
in votes. This would probably be the 
ast time that he would have the honour 
of making any lengthened observations 
to the House. He thanked hon. Members 
for the undeviating courtesy and kind 
attention with which they had always 
listened to his remarks. He hoped it 
would not be believed that he was afraid 
of Tory democracy ; on the contrary, he 
believed in it. He thought the British 
workman would jbe as good a Tory in 
his way as a Duke was in his; but 
there was something he was afraid of, 
and which he detested, and that was 
State Socialism. Because he saw in 
this Bill what he believed to be the ad- 
vent and germ of that detested principle 
he had ventured to raise his voice against 
the measure, and he intended to give his 
vote in favour of the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ’”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House cannot approve of a measure which 
removes an incentive to independence, and fun- 
damentally changes the principle of the Poor 
Law under which pauperism has steadily di- 
minished since 1834,’’—(Mr. Courtney,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. RATHBONE said, he felt most 
strongly the dangers which had been 
= out by the hon. Member for Lis- 

eard (Mr. Courtney) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) ; 
but from practical experience he did not 
quite agree that medical advice given to 
people who paid rates had necessarily 


-the same effect as ordinary outdoor re- 


lief. In Ireland they had a very large 
extension of medical relief, combined 
with a very much more stern and very 
much better administration of .outdoor 
relief than there was in this country. If 
the leisured classes in England had all 
done their duty, as they had done in the 
parishes which had been alluded to by 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Derbyshire (Lord Edward Cavendish) 
and by his two hon. Friends oppo- 
site (Mr. Pell and Mr. Clare Read), 
there would be no ground for this law at 
all. He hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would revert to the proposal made 
in the first instance by the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), and 
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confine the measure to one or two years, 
and that they would appoint a really 
strong Committee at the commencement 
of next Session to inquire thoroughly 
how those beneficial arrangements which 
existed in some parts of the country 
might be carried out; and in case that 
could be done generally he believed there 
would be no need for continuing this 
Bill. He spoke as the oldest but/one 
Guardian of perhaps the largest parish 
in this Kingdom, and as a Guardian 
who had never willingly been absent 
from any meeting of the Relief Com- 
mittee. He wished distinctly to urge 
upon his hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings) to join in limiting the duration of 
the Bill, so as to give time to inquire 
whether they could not provide better 
for the wants of poor people than by 
such a measure. His hon. Friend had 
spoken somewhat harshly of Guardians 
in describing them as guardians of the 
poor rate. He assured him that in bis 
native town of Liverpool the Guardians 
had erred rather by too lax than by too 
stern an administration of the Poor Law. 
One short leaf out of the book of his 
own experience might be given with ad- 
vantage. In Liverpool they had a great 
demand for the labour of men, and much 
less demand for the labour of women, 
while in the manufacturing districts the 
labour of women was wanted much more 
than the labour of men. It had seemed 
to him strange that Liverpool should 
be burdened constantly with a number 
of women who would be welcomed by 
the manufacturing districts, and so he 
persuaded the Guardians to induce the 
Charity Organization Society to have one 
of their Visitors in attendance at the 
commencement of business when new 
cases were considered. He also got them 
to go through all relief cases on the 
parish, and pick out the cases in which 
there were large families of girls who 
would be suitable for migration to the 
manufacturing districts. He then en- 
gaged a friend of his to act as his agent 
in the matter, and go through the manu- 
facturing districts and establish a con- 
nection where labour was required. The 
Guardians induced the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society to take charge of widows 
with families of girls, and insisted that 
where there were openings for these 
women in th manufacturing districts they 
should either go there or be deprived of 
relief. In two years by that system they 
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migrated about 1,200 persons from Liver- 
pool intothe manufacturing districts, and 
he wished his hon. Friend to give a little 
notice to the results. Very few of those 
women ever came back to the city where 
they had been paupers or worse. In 
one family, for instance, there were five 
or six girls. The eldest girl had already 
had a child, and the second was reported 
to be in the same way, and the whole of 
these girls would have been on the town 
in five or 10 years ; but within two years 
from their migration they were earning 
£5 a-week, and were practically removed 
from temptation. The Guardians by such 
means had converted about 1,200 people 
from pauperism, or the verge of pau- 
perism, into well-doing people, and most 
of them in the course of a year or two 
were not only gaining ample wages, but 
had repaid the manufacturers the whole 
expense of their furniture, which had 
been advanced, and the whole cost of 
that, beyond the salary of his agent, was 
under £40. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the subject before 
the House is medical relief disqualifica- 
tion. The hon. Member seems to be 
going into the general subject of Poor 
Law administration. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, what he was 
wishing to point out was the danger of 
a lax administration of medical relief. 
The effect of removing the 1,200 people 
to whom he had referred, and some of 
whom had been in receipt of medical or 
other relief, was that in two years the 
position of those remaining was so im- 
proved that it was difficult to get a char- 
woman at ls. 6d. a-day. He was reply- 
ing to the statement made in the course 
of the debate that the Guardians were 
hard-hearted in their administration of 
the Poor Law, and he used this case as an 
analogy. He thought that if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Courtney) was right in 
pointing out the dangers of the system 
of relief, he was not going beyond the 
province of debate in showing that it 
was not hard-hearted to insist, as the 
Guardians in Liverpool had done, on re- 
moving those women, but that they were 
really doing a benefit to the working 
classes. What he wanted to urge on the 
Government and on his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) was that they should not 
plunge at once into this question irre- 
vocably, but that they should pass the 
Bill for only two years, and that the Go- 
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vernment in power should at the com- 
mencement of next Session appoint a 
really strong Committee to inquire into 
the whole subject and see whether the 
working classes in all districts could not 
be placed in a position in which they 
were not yet placed in some districts, so 
as to provide medical relief for them- 
selves without a greater amount of self- 
control than they could be fairly ex- 
pected to exercise in all circumstances. 

Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
should support the Bill. He maintained 
that the population of large towns had 
the advantage of hospitals and dispen- 
saries, assistance from which, as long as 
they were not connected with parochial 
relief, did not imply any disqualification. 
This was not the case in country dis- 
tricts. In these circumstances, he looked 
upon the Bill before the House as a fair 
and righteous complement to the recent 
Act extending the household franchise 
to counties, and he hoped it would be- 
come law. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he thought that 
the whole matter was one not of theory, 
but of experience; and he would ask 
the House to see exactly where the path 
would lead them upon which they were 
now entering. It had been the Liberal 
Party who had passed the new Poor 
Law Act of 1834, and who had supported 
the reforms it introduced against the 
constant opposition of the Tory Party, 
who had endeavoured to break down 
the administration of the Poor Law 
and bring back the old system of out- 
door relief, partly, no doubt, from a 
charitable sentiment which did credit to 
their hearts if not to their heads, but 
largely also because they did not object 
to keeping the agricultural labourers in 
a condition of dependence. The motive 
which now induced the Tory Party to 
bring in this Bill was not merely a wish 
to outbid the hon. Member for Ipswich, 
but also a notion that the poorest class 
of voters, being most dependent on the 
squire, would be most likely to vote with 
the squire. He believed that the opinion 
expressed by the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) was correct, 
and that this Bill would increase the 
number of voters for the Conservative 
Party. Those who received medical relief 
were those who were most likely to come 
under the influence of intimidation, of 
money, or of the administrators of 
the poor rate itself. He had listened 
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with great interest to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, and he 
had wondered what arguments a per- 
son of his cultivated mind would be able 
to bring forward in favour of a Bill of 
this kind. The right hon. Gentleman 
had brought forward two arguments. 
In the first place, he had argued that 
the number of voters added by the Bill 
would be very small. For his own 
part, he thought that that seemed an 
argument rather the other way. If the 
persons affected were few, there was all 
the less reason why the House should 
sacrifice a valuable principle. The right 
hon. Gentleman also used another argu- 
ment, that the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had so 
poisoned the consciences of the people 
that it was no use to appeal to them 
any more. His right hon. Friend would 
probably not cease to apply poison of 
that kind, when he found how it affected 
the action of the Ministry, but would be 
encouraged to do so more. They had 
heard much lately of schemes for the 
nationalization of the land and pro- 
gressive taxation of landed property. 
Why should not the President of the 
Local Government Board say there was 
no use in defending property any more ? 
But the argument most frequently used 
was, that the principle involved in the 
Bill had been conceded when the fees of 
poor parents, whose children were sent 
to school under the Act of 1870, were 
paid for them, and the provision inserted 
that such payment should not disqualify 
the parent for the suffrage. No doubt, 
we did pay the fees; but the reason of 
that was because we had made educa- 
tion compulsory, and we had thrown a 
new duty on the parent which, unless 
the fees were paid, he might not be 
able to discharge—that of sending his 
child to school. But inasmuch as we 
did not leave the parent to his own 
choice, he did not think we could be 
said to have conceded the principle of 
the Bill when we sueubiel that the 
payment of school fees should not dis- 
qualify. But this case was an instance 
of the way in which political decadence 
proceeded from step to step. In 1870 
no one argued for more than the par- 
ticular point then raised. Now the 
instance of school fees was relied on to 
justify a further step in the direction of 
admitting to the suffrage persons who 
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received public aid, and, probably, be- 
fore long, having admitted that medical 
relief was no disqualification, we should 
be told that the receipt of Poor Law 
relief in any form should be no dis- 
qualification. Did his hon. Friend the 
Member for Ipswich think that the 
receipt of any form of Poor Law 
relief ought to be a disqualification ? 
[Mr. Jesse Cortrnes: I said nothing 
about it.}] His hon. Friend might 
have said nothing about it, but what 
did he think about it? For they knew 
that what the hon. Member for Ipswich 
thought to-day the President of the 
Local Government Board would think 
to-morrow. He challenged his hon. 
Friend to deny that he held that the 
receipt of ordinary outdoor relief ought 
notto disqualify. If this Bill passed, there 
would be a considerable increase in the 
number of voters whose interest it was 
to have a lax administration of the Poor 
Law. He asked the House to pause 
before it took a step of that kind. In 
the United States—and no country could 
be more consistent in carrying out 
democratic principles—there was a con- 
sideravle number of States the Consti- 
tutions of which declared that no person 
in receipt of Poor Law relief should have 
a vote. A great deal had been said about 
taxation and representation. We had 
lost our 13 Colonies in North America 
because we had insisted on taxing them 
without giving them representation. 
But now we were reversing the prin- 
ciple; we were giving representation 
without taxation. He had no fear of 
universal suffrage; but he had great 
fear of giving political power to those 
who were pensioners of the State and 
dependent on the rates for support. He 
had been a Representative of a popular 
constituency for five years. In that con- 
stituency the vast majority of the voters 
were working men, and during all those 
five years he had never heard a com- 
plaint of the disqualification in question, 
although the statistics produced by the 
Local Government Board showed that 
more persons received medical relief in 
the towns than ir the country. He be- 
lieved that we were perfectly safe in 
the hands of the working men, and 
during the five years he had repre- 
sented his present constituency he had 
learnt more and more to respect and 
admire the working classes of this coun- 
try. And why? Because he recognized 
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in them a spirit of self-help and inde- 
pendence. He never heard in his con- 
stituency a word said against the strict 
administration of the Poor Law which 
had been lately introduced into the 
East End of London, and which had 
done so much there, because the 
working classes knew that such an ad- 
ministration was for the real advantage 
of the poor. He believed that self-help, 
thrift, providence, independence, were 
the most valuable possessions the work- 
ing men could have, and were even more 
valuable than the possession of a vote, 
and he therefore urged the House to 
pause before it passed a measure tend- 
ing to impair those qualities. For the 
Bill brought in by the hon. Member 
for Ipswich something might be said. 
It was meant to meet the case of per- 
sons taken by surprise—disqualified be- 
cause they had not known of the rule 
that medical relief involved disqualifi- 
cation—and he should have hesitated 
before voting against it. There was 
also a great deal to be said in the case 
of persons applying for medical relief 
when attacked by infectious diseases, 
because the State obliged people in such 
cases to obtain medical relief, so that 
the acceptance was not their voluntary 
act, but thatof the law. But the present 
Bill went far beyond the case of persons 
surprised, far beyond the case of in- 
fectious diseases; it was a bold and 
reckless bid for popularity, and the Go- 
vernment were apparently resolved to se- 
cure this popularity, be the consequences 
to the country what they might. He 
regretted that the decision come to by 
repeated majorities in that House should 
now be reversed, and he only hoped he 
might be mistaken in predicting unfor- 
tunate results from the step which the 
House was taking with so light a heart. 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER said, 
that after the speeches which the House 
had heard he could not help feeling 
that in supporting the measure of the 
Government they undertook a very se- 
rious responsibility. The hon. Members 
for West Norfolk and South Leicester- 
shire and Liskeard were famous for the 
firmness with which they expressed their 
convictions upon all topics. They spoke 
from the heart their honest convictions, 
regardless of their own or their Party’s 
interests. It seemed a curious thing 
that politicians who differed so very 
much as the Member for Liskeard and 
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the Members on the Government side 
of the House who had opposed this Bill 
should be found agreeing upon this very 
important question, the whole history of 
which showed the grave danger of pur- 
suing important subjects for the sake of 
making Party capital rather than in the 
interests of the questions themselves. 
The. intemperate and unscrupulous 
speeches made outside the House, and 
especially by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), had raised passions 
which should never have been stirred 
up, and which had prevented the ques- 
tion being omen impartially. The 
hon. Member for West Norfolk had 
been rather severe in pointing out the 
inconsistencies of the Government Bench 
on this subject. When the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
H. Davey) brought forward this Amend- 
ment it was opposed by the late Govern- 
ment, chiefly because it ought not to 
have been brought forward at that time. 
The question then being discussed was 
the Registration of Voters Bill, and the 
contention of the Government was that 
the question of medical relief disquali- 
fication did not arise upon the discus- 
sion of that Bill. It was, however, 
true that the late Attorney General went 
out of his way to say he did oppose the 
clause on principle. He (Sir Frederick 
Milner) had noticed that no Member on 
the Front Government Bench took part 
in that discussion, and the only Conser- 
vative Member who spoke was the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff), who spoke in favour 
of the Amendment. He might there- 
fore assume that the present Govern- 
ment supported the late Government on 
that occasion on the ground that the 
question ought not to have been brought 
forward on the Registration Bill. Hon. 
Members opposite were delighted with 
the very witty way in which the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk pointed out 
the inconsistencies of Her Majesty’s 
Advisers; but he did not think they 
could deny that the inconsistencies of 
the late Government exceeded those of 
the present. It was most remarkable 
how the hon. Member for Liskeard 
had at one time been supported 
by Representatives of all sections of 
that Party which sought to find shelter 
under that umbrella which was so 
graphically described by Lord Rose- 
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bery at Edinburgh. The clause dis- 
qualifying voters through receiving 
medical relief was originally intro- 
duced by the Liberal Government of 
1832 into the law of the land, and since 
that time it had remained on the Statute 
Book with hardly any protest against it. 
It was true that 10 years ago the hon. 
Member who then represented Liverpool 
did call attention to the subject, and 
moved that the clause should be omitted, 
because he thought that it inflicted great 
hardship, and that at any rate it ought 
to be provided that medical relief for 
infectious or contagious diseases should 
not disqualify. It had been argued by 
the junior Member for Birmingham that 
the grave importance of this question 
was never brought home to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government until the Registra- 
tion Bill had gone to the House of 
Lords ; but, as pointed out by the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk, as long ago 
as the 19th of June, 1884, the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. Com- 
mins) brought forward an Amendment 
that medical relief should not dis- 
qualify a voter and went at some length 
into the question. The President of the 
Local Government complimented the hon. 
Member on the clear statement he had 
put before the Committee, and went on 
to say that he considered that if this 
Amendment were adopted it would 
strike a very heavy blow at all friendly 
societies. The right hon. Gentleman 
suggested that the hon. Member should 
alter his Amendment so as to provide 
that no person who received medical re- 
lief for himself or his family for infec- 
tious or contagious diseases should be 
deemed to be disqualified as a voter, 
and he further recommended the hon. 
Member to include a provision allowing 
a man to send a child to an asylum with- 
out becoming disqualified. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that if these 
Amendments were not accepted he must 
oppose the Amendment as it stood, and 
he went so far as to persuade the hon. 
Member not only to withdraw his clause 
but to allow it to be negatived so that it 
could not be reintroduced. Ever since 
that time, whenever this proposal was 
brought forward, it received uncompro- 
mising opposition from Her Majesty’s 
late Government, and until the measure 
went up to the House of Lords that 
state of things continued. He, there- 
fore, did not think any hon. Member 
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opposite could have any justification in 
sneering at Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment for having changed its mind. 
It was evident, from what the late Prime 
Minister had said in reply to a Question, 
that he was in agreement with the late 
Attorney General, and that if he had 
been in the House he would have op- 

sed the Amendment proposed by the 
ieee and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. H. Davey), and therefore 
it was pretty clear that all sections of 
the House had been bitterly opposed at 
one time or another to that Amendment. 
He joined issue with the right hon. 
Gentleman the late President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
when he said he had never voted for the 
Disqualifying Clause. Every time the 
right hon. Gentleman voted for the Bill 
he voted for the Disqualifying Clause 
which was contained in the Bill. It 
was, therefore, a most extraordinary 
thing that the right hon. Gentleman had 
never before last week raised his voice 
in the House as to the injustice of the 
clause. It might be asked why, as both 
sides of the House had at one time or 
another opposed the Bill, he himself in- 
tended to vote for it? Well, he con- 
fessed that his reason was a more 
or less sentimental one. He could 
not help feeling that if a felon who 
had been discharged from gaol was 
to have the privilege of a vote it would 
be rather hard that an honest poor 
man, who only received temporary relief 
during sickness, should not be allowed 
the same privilege. He did not think 
that if the Bill were passed it would 
prevent a working man continuing to 
subscribe to clubs which would give him 
assistance in distress or when he was 
out of work; it was, in his opinion, a 
mistake to make a man a pauper who 
only received temporary relief. Some 
distinction ought to be made between 
a man who was in receipt of regular re- 
lief and a man who only received tem- 
porary relief in times of sickness. At 
the same time, the question was one 
which ought to be discussed on its 
merits ; and if hon. Members considered 
there was any weight in the eloquent 
arguments of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard and the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk, they ought not to be influenced 
by any Party motive in registering their 
votes. If they thought that by passing 
the measure they would be setting a 
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dangerous precedent, and would be add- 
ing to the pauperism of the country, 
they ought, regardless of consequences, 
to register their votes against the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he considered 
that the main question at issue was 
whether the person who received medi- 
cal relief was or was not a pauper. He 
denied that the receipt of such relief 
made any man a pauper any more than 
his participation in the numerous chari- 
ties organized for the benefit of the 
poorer classes. There was, in fact, no 
distinction between the two. A man 
might receive such relief and yet be 
perfectly solvent. What was the differ- 
ence between the case of a man who 
received medical relief and the case of 
one who was given soup or wine by the 
squire or the clergyman of the parish ? 
The receipt of relief was said to be de- 
moralizing ; but it was not so demora- 
lizing as getting into debt, and when 
poor people obtained the assistance of 
a doctor they often ran up bills which 
they could hardly hope to be ever able 
to pay. He personally knew of a case in 
which a girl ran up a bill of £19 when 
her annual salary was only £10, and of 
another in which a man whose weekly 
receipts amounted only to 18s. found 
himself indebted to a doctor to the ex- 
tent of £32. He was perfectly satisfied 
with the Bill brought in by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich; but as the Go- 
vernment had taken the matter up he 
was ready to accept their Bill, believing 
it was a fair and equitable measure. 

Mr. HALSEY said, he must con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) on his return to his 
allegiance to the doctrines of political 
economy, which he had been compelled 
to abjure when a Member of the late 
Government. He (Mr. Halsey) had al- 
ways been in favour of the principle of 
the Bill, and if he had been in his 
place when the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) 
introduced his Amendment on the Re- 
distribution Bill he should certainly have 
supported him. He supported the Bill 
because it appeared to him that medical 
relief stood on a totally different footing 
to any other form of relief. It might 
be necessitated, in some instances, by 
improvidence ; but in the majority of 
cases illness came upon people sud- 
denly, often at most difficult times, and 
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its pressure was not unfrequently felt 
most severely by persons far higher in 
the social scale than agricultural la- 
bourers. Apart from a man’s duty to 
his family, there was a duty that he 
owed to the public to prevent the spread 
of sickness; and, therefore, it seemed to 
him absolutely to the public advantage 
that no discouragement should be placed 
in the way of poor persons who applied 
for medical relief. The hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire had said that 
the qualification for admission to an in- 
firmary was not destitution ; but in his 
neighbourhood there was a hospital 
which was intended entirely for the 
destitute poor. They had heard a 
great deal also about the clubs and 
friendly societies, and they had been 
told that the passing of this Bill would 
discourage such institutions. He did 
not, however, anticipate anything of 
that sort, and he believed that all the 
more provident and well-to-do people 
would continue to use them. Many poor 
persons of the older generation had been 
regular subscribers to these clubs, but 
when the pinch came they found that 
the clubs having been established on a 
rotten footing all their money was gone. 
Surely such men ought not to be classed 
with the habitual and improvident 
paupers, because when overtaken by 
sickness they applied to the parish doctor 
for relief. They had given a large and 
extended measure of enfranchisement to 
the people, and it would be a very in- 
vidious thing to strike out a few of 
these poor people because from no fault 
of their own they had been compelled 
to apply for relief to the parish doctor. 
Were this disqualification persisted in, 
it would work most unequally, as in 
many districts the absence of a club ora 
dispensary would deprive a man of his 
vote, while in other districts no such 
thing would happen. The case of those 
who supported the Bill was far stronger 
than any that could be stated by those 
who favoured the principle of non-dis- 
qualification in consequence of the pay- 
ment of school fees, a principle which 
already had the sanction of the law. He 
thought it most invidious to take the 
vote away from a few poor people on 
whom misfortune had suddenly fallen. 
Since the criminal was not denied his 
vote he did not see why the man who 
accepted medical relief should be dis- 
qualified. The arguments in favour of 
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this Bill were quite overwhelming ; and, 
in spite of the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich and of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, which tended to sow ill-will 
between class and class, he should give 
his vote in favour of going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, it was 
fortunate that this Bill had a strong 
backing out-of-doors; because, if they 
were to judge from what had taken 
place in that House as well as in the 
other House of Parliament on previous 
occasions, he thought there was little 
chance of it passing into law. This 
question, however, had got far beyond 
the abstract and rigid lines of political 
economy. The people of this country, 
now thoroughly aroused, were deter- 
mined that they would not be disfran- 
chised in any large numbers because 
they or their families had received tem- 
porary or medical aid. He looked upon 
medical relief of this sort as totally dif- 
ferent from ordinary Poor Law relief. 
In listening to the debate that evening 
he found himself compelled to say that 
he much preferred that the House should 
come back to the original Bill intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Ipswich, 
to whom he paid a tribute for industry 
and unflinching courage throughout the 
contest. As, however, it was intended 
to extend its operation, he would vote 
for the Bill rather than that there should 
be no Bill at all. He was opposed, 
however, to the proposal which the hon. 
Member intended to move in Committee, 
that medical comforts should be included 
with medjcal aid without disqualifica- 
tion. To do that it seemed to him would 
be introducing a large pauperizing 
element. He maintained that Poor Law 
relief, as generally understood, was es- 
sentially different in its cheracter from 
medical relief; medical relief was dif- 
ferent on account of the sudden, un- 
expected form of the emergency which 
it implied. He asked the House to 
consider the case of a bread-winner of a 
family meeting with a sudden accident, 
or the case of a wife struck down with 
sudden illness. The family had found 
it difficult to make both ends meet, and 
this blow, so unexpected, made it im- 
possible for them to do anything on 
their own account to meet the difficulty. 
It might be said that the man ought to 
have been provident ; but he could not 
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very well be so on 10s. or 128. a-week. 
The parish doctor was called in and 
attended to a family of this kind, and 
the man found, by the action of his wife 
and quite unknown to him, that he had 
been disqualified from exercising the 
franchise. This he considered to be a 
case of great hardship. It was most 
desirable, in the interests of the public 
health, that people should, on the first 
symptoms of illness, obtain medical aid 
in order that if they were threatened 
with infectious disease it might be pro- 
perly treated and not allowed to spread. 
He wished, therefore, to ask whether 
any man who in such a case was sent by 
a parochial order to a hospital for in- 
fectious diseases, which was supported 
by the State, would necessarily be dis- 
franchised under the existing law on 
account of being admitted to such an 
institution ? He did not think he would; 
but the idea was widely prevalent among 
poor people that it was a disqualifica- 
tion. The great argument in favour of 
this Bill was, in his view, that as they 
were now introducing a large number 
of new electors into the constituencies 
they should all be allowed to start fair ; 
and while he, therefore, sincerely hoped 
that the measure would be passed into 
law, he expressed his regret that its 
provisions were not to be temporary in 
their character. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY observed, 
that if he might offer a criticism upon 
the speech of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard he should say it was too big for 
the oceasion. The occasion, he thought, 
did not call for such panic-stricken pro- 
phesies as those which his hon. Friend 
had indulged in with reference to the 
passing of that Bill. For himself, he 
regarded that as a very modest measure, 
and he saw nothing in it which could 
st have the effect which his hon. 

riend had apprehended in the way of 
relaxing the administration of the Poor 
Law. He knew that in the country 
districts great strides had been made in 
reducing the numbers of persons who 
brought themselves under the Poor Law, 
and he rejoiced that it was so. . He be- 
lieved that the Poor Law had been the 
greatest curse to this country of any law 
that was ever passed. But he took 
things as they were, because as prac- 
tical politicians they had to regard the 
existing order of things, and to regulate 
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with it. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Liskeard had deseribed in glowing 
language the evils of the Poor Law 
system before 1834, and they had also 
been warned against State Socialism ; 
but he denied that either the state of the 
Poor Law before the year 1834, or the 
subject of State Socialism, had anything 
whatever to do with the question now be- 
fore the House. His hon. Friend was not 
very sparing in lecturing the supporters 
of that measure as to medical relief. The 
mildest thing he could find to say of 
them was that they were guilty of im- 
moral thoughtlessness and levity. For 
himself, he did not feel entitled to use 
language of that kind towards those 
who did not agree with him. In the 
controversies he had to wage in daily 
life he allowed that those who differed 
from him were at least as honest as he 
was himself, and as anxious to form a 
fair opinion as he desired to be thought 
to be. The House would recollect the 
epithet which which Mr. Disraeli, in one 
of his happiest moments, applied to his 
hon. Friend’s Predecessor in the repre- 
sentation of Liskeard (Mr. Horsman), 
calling him ‘‘a superior person.” Neither 
his hon. Friend nor the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk had dealt with the prac- 
tical considerations which attended that 
question. He did not remember either 
of those Gentlemen rising in his place 
when the Irish Registration Bill was 
under discussion and protesting against 
the introduction into the Irish Registra- 
tion Bill of a clause based on precisely 
the same principle as that on which the 
present Bill was founded. Neither his 
hon. Friend nor any other hon. Member 
had even attempted to justify such an 
anomaly as that. It might have been 
quite wrong to have passed such a 
clause in the Irish Registration Bill; 
but if the hon. Member for Liskeard 
apprehended such disastrous and revolu- 
tionary consequences from the present 
Bill he ought to have risen in his place 
when the Irish Registration Bill was 
before them and pointed out the 
abyss into which the House was hurry- 
ing. In his opinion the speech of 
the hon. Member came a little late. 
The House was aware that, under the 
Education Act, if a person were too 
poor to pay for the education of his 
children, the Board of Guardians had 
power to pay the school pence for him, 
so that his children should not be de- 
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prived of public elementary education. 
That Act expressly enacted that such ac- 
captance of school fees should not de- 
prive the recipient of his right of fran- 
chise. What was the difference between 
this educational relief and medical re- 
lief? He should have liked to have 
heard what the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard had to say upon that question. 
The speech of the hon. Member would 
have been more useful if delivered on 
an earlier oceasion, or if the hon. Mem- 
ber had condescended to step down from 
his position of lofty contempt for his 
opponents and to grapple with the ques- 
tion in a practical matter. No attention 
had been paid to the particular circum- 
stances of this case. There were a num- 
ber of new electors for the first time to 
be placed on the register, and this dis- 
qualification would not be one which 
existed, but would only be imported 
into their case. It would be annexing a 
condition to the franchise which would 
have the effect of disappointing men 
who had been led by Members on both 
sides of the House to expect and believe 
that they would be invested with the 
franchise. He had not had time to 
scrutinize the figures laid before the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board; but, accepting them as correct, 
they did not really displace the estimate 
which he had ventured to lay before them 
on a former occasion. He had said that 
he had been informed that in some parts 
of the country—as, for instance, in 
Somersetshire—the effect of maintain- 
ing this disqualification on the ground 
of acceptance of medical relief would 
be to deprive one-fifth of the new voters 
of their franchise. From inquiries which 
he had since made he believed that that 
estimate was not inaccurate. The num- 
ber of persons disqualified was estimated 
by the right hon. Gentleman as 2-5 per 
1,000 of the whole population. The 
effeot of that disqualification was un- 
evenly spread over the whole country; 
for instance, in Somerset, Dorset, and 
probably in Hampshire, it was larger 
than in the Midland or Northern coun- 
ties, where the people were better off. 
Then, of course, they had to remember 
that a large number were not voters; 
the average of voters to population being 
about one-seventh or one-eighth, many 
of whom were out of the way of temp- 
tation or necessity for medical relief. 


Mr. Horace Davey 
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Altogether he was not prepared to sa 
that She estimate which’ he had formed, 
that in some parts of the country about 
one-fifth of the new voters would be 
disqualified, was very far wrong. The 
hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read)—whose declaration that this 
was probably the last occasion on which 
he would address the House was re- 
ceived with universal regret—had left 
out of account one important fact, and 
that was that the disqualification would 
operate most unfairly in the rural dis- 
tricts, where, broadly speaking, (there 
were no public charities such as existed 
to a very great extent in large towns, 
where a man might receive relief] in 
almost every way without being dis- 
qualified from voting. He could not 
understand the justice of the proposal 
that a man should lose his franchise 
who, living in a town, obtained medical 
relief, whereas a man who resided in 
the country might spend six months in 
the county infirmary and yet be free 
to exercise his franchise the moment 
he came out. The main argument 
which had been used against this Bill 
was that it would tend to develop 
pauperism. If he thought that would 
be the effect of it he would not support 
it; but he did not believe it would have 
any such effect. He had not heard from 


any hon. Member what change it was , 


expected, or was feared, would be made 
in the administration of the Poor Law in 
consequence of the passing of this Bill. 
He had been very much struck by the 
statistics which had been quoted by the 
hon. Member for West Nerfolk, to the 
effect that the amount of medical relief 
received in the country districts was 
much smaller than that received in the 
towns. The inference that he drew from 
those figures was that while in the towns, 
where the population had already en- 
joyed the franchise, and where this dis- 
qualification had existed ever since the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832, that 
disqualification had not acted as a deter- 
rent against persons receiving medical 
relief, in the country places where the 
labourers had not been in possession of 
the franchise they had exercised pru- 
dence and thrift, and had, in very few 
instances, resorted to the parish for 
medical relief. In these circumstances, 
he did not anticipate that any great 
change in the administration of the Poor 
Law would result from the passing of 
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Medical Relief 
this measure. He congratulated the 
country on the decline of pauperism, 
bnt he failed to trace that decline to the 
existence of this disqualification. He 
thought that decline was the result of the 
improvement in the condition of the 
people, caused by the increased cheap- 
ness of food and clothing, which had 
been of such enormous benefit to the 
working classes of the country. He 
should have anticipated that the posses- 
sion of the votes would be the means of 
educating the people, and that, so far 
from lowering their self-respect and in- 
ducing them to seek parochial assistance 
where it was not necessary, the result 
would be exactly the contrary. For his 
own part, he did not think the man who, 
by casual misfortune, was compelled to 
accept parochial medical relief of a tem- 
porary character ought to be classed as 
a pauper and with those who habitually 
lived upon the rates. He desired, in 
conclusion, to express his personal grati- 
fication at the frank and candid way in 
which this measure had been taken up 
by the Government. He should be sorry 
to say one word that would embarrass 
the Government in dealing with it; and 
while he congratulated the House upon 
the progress made in the matter, he 
rejoiced in the belief that the measure 
was on a fair way to success. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was not 
surprised at the tone of jubilation in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke, since it was he who had first 
raised this subject, and his views were 
now prevailing. He (Mr. J. G. Tal- 
bot) found it impossible to change his 
opinions on this matter within a month ; 
and having within that period voted 
against the proposal to remove this dis- 
qualification, he found himself unable to 
support the Government on the present 
oceasion. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had based this Bill to 
some extent on the principle of equality 
as between dwellers in towns and rural 
districts. But why should they follow 
bad examples? It was found that there 
was alarger percentage of pauperism in 
the towns than in therural districts. They 
should level up and not down, and should 
try and bring the people of the towns up 
to the same level of independence and 
self-reliance as the people of the rural 
districts. 1t had been said that the 
people of the towns had hospitals to 
go to, whereas the rural inhabitants 
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had not; but if this argument went 
to anything, it went to this—that in- 
door paupers in workhouse infirmaries 
ought to be allowed to vote, for the 
workhouse infirmaries were somewhat 
analogous to town hospitals. Were they 
prepared to set up a polling station in 
each workhouse? The Bill proposed to 
make it no disqualification to receive 
“medical or surgical assistance ;” but 
those words would not cover the nourish- 
ing food which generally followed the 
medical assistance, and notwithstanding 
the Bill, very many ‘‘ capable citizens” 
would still find themselves disqualified. 
If this Bill were to pass, whenever the 
question of free education came to be 
discussed, it would be found that they 
had been giving the vote to those who 
were directly interested in receiving 
education at the public expense. The 
Bill would also have this absurd re- 
sult—that while the man who received 
assistance out of the rates was allowed 
to vote, the man who was late in con- 
tributing his amount to the rates would 
be disqualified. It would strike a great 
blow at the friendly and provident 
societies, as the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) had pointed 
out in a speech he made last year. He 
had received a letter from a gentleman 
of great Poor Law experience, who said 
that much mischief would be caused if 
the disqualification was done away with, 
and that it was impossible, in his opi- 
nion, to make a distinction between 
medical and other Poor Law relief. 
Poor Law relief would go in aid of wages, 
and that would tend to bring wages 
down. He could not conclude without 
saying how very much he regretted the 
position of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. His right hon. Friend, he was 
sure, had a great future before him ; but 
let him urge him not to sully it bya 
departure from the great principles of 
political economy. He had one poor 
consolation, and it was this—that if he 
could poll the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench by some form of secret voting, he 
thought that they would vote with him 
rather than with his right hon. Friend. 
Mr. D. GRANT said, he held that 
there was a great difference between the 
man who accepted medical relief and the 
man who accepted parochial relief. If 
in the towns they had hospitals where 
men were entitled to receive relief with- 
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out losing the right to vote, why should 
they put the population of the country 
to a disadvantage by retaining the dis- 
qualification ? When a man got ordi- 
nary poor relief, he felt that he was a 
constant burden on the community. But 
a man might have been so healthy all 
his life as never to require medical re- 
lief, and yet an accident might befall 
him. In such a case he would feel that 
he was entitled to medical relief. This 
was a question which affected the whole 
mass of the people. Men said that they 
had received from the Legislature the 
right of voting; and why should that 
be given with one hand which was taken 
away with the other? There were some 
things upon which it was a point of 
wisdom to yield, and this was one of 
them. He was inclined to believe that 
the good that would be done would far 
outvalue the little evil. 

Viscount EMLYN said, that there 
was one part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) which must have been heard with 
regret. It was when the hon. Member 
hinted that the next Parliament would 
lose what this Parliament had to a great 
extent appreciated—namely, the strong 
common sense, the manly eloquence, and 
the independence which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had exhibited. But the hon. 
Member, while strong in his own inde- 
pendence, was a little hard on the inde- 
pendence of others. The hon. Member 
seemed to think that those who differed 
from him must have lost their indepen- 
dence. Now, he claimed for himself 
that he had been independent since he 
had had the honour of a seat in that 
House. The hon. Member for West 
Norfolk told them that upon questions 
upon which he did not possess informa- 
tion he followed his Party, but upon 
questions which he understood he gave 
an independent vote. He claimed for 
himself the same credit. But the ques- 
tion was whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, under all the circumstances 
of the case, were justified in their action 
or not. He would ask the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk, as an independent 
Member, as a man who always acted as 
he thought right, whether this question 
was so entirely free from complication 
as he seemed to suppose? Was it not 
a fact that it was hampered and encum- 
bered by the circumstance that they had 
broken in upon the principle which the 


Mr. D. Grant 
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hon. Gentleman advocated? In Ireland 
they had a scattered this prin- 
ciple to the wind. He would like to 
know whether the hon. Member would 
undertake, were he a pars Mi- 
nister, to go to any English, Welsh, 
or Scotch constituency, and tell them 
that while in Ireland a man who 
got medical relief did not lose his 
vote, anyone in England, Wales, or 
Scotland who got medical relief should 
lose it? Were the Bill not to become 
law, great inequalities would in future 
exist. In one parish there would be a 
club, and the men belonging to it would 
get their medical attendance and retain 
their vote; in the next parish there 
would be no club, and the labourers 
would consequently be compelled to ap- 
ply for medical relief to the Guardians, 
and so they would lose their votes. He 
asked the House whether that would be 
fair? Certain hon. Members who had 
taken part in the debate seemed to think 
that when this Bill was passed a great 
and a radical change would come overthe 
administration of medical relief. They 
seemed to think that there would be an 
influx of applicants for medical relief, 
and that the Guardians who had to ad- 
minister it would change their system 
of administration from the very root. 
He, however, believed that none of those 
things would take place: A man who 
found himself in want of relief was not 
likely to be deterred from asking for it 
because its acceptance would disqualify 
him, nor was he likely to demand it be- 
cause its acceptance would have no such 
effect. In fact, the question of the effect 
of an application for relief upon his 
electoral rights was not likely to trouble 
the mind of a man who had a cherished 
wife or child laid low by illness. It 
would be desirable to guard against 
establishing a precedent for the enfran- 
chisement of all recipients of outdoor 
relief; and they would do well, there- 
fore, to define distinctly what they meant 
by medical relief. In many cases medical 
officers ordered food for their patients. 
Was this food to be included in the 
meaning of the words ‘‘ medical relief ?” 
In his opinion, the meaning ought to 
be confined to articles provided for dis- 
tinctly medical purposes. He admitted 
that he disliked the principle embodied 
in the Bill; but he recognized that had 
he been placed in the position in which 
those who had to deal with this subject 
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found themselves, he would not have 
acted differently for them; and, there- 
fore, he felt bound to record his vote in 
favour of the Bill. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, that pro- 
bably the House would expect him to give 
some explanation of the vote which he was 
about to record, and would think him 
wanting in moral courage if he were to 
abstain from voting or to give a silent 
vote. He was about to vote against the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), and he 
was aware that he must explain his con- 
duct, having regard to the course which 
he had taken on a previous occasion. 
The question before the House was first 
raised on the Registration Bill, which it 
was his duty to carry through the House 
within a certain time. Perhaps he was 
over-anxious about the performance of 
his task; but his desire was, in order 
that the Bill might be passed, and that 
those who had to perform the duties of 
registration might have sufficient time 
in which to fulfil them, to shut out any 
Amendment not directly bearing upon 
the provisions of the measure. ‘The 
Amendment relating to the subject of 
medical relief appeared to him to be 
hardly germane to the Bill, as it was 
concerned with a matter relating to en- 
franchisement and not to registration. 
As he stated on the second occasion 
when the subject came before the 
House, the desire which he had ex- 
pressed of shutting out the Amend- 
ment was not shared by his Col- 
leagues. Reference had been made to 
the fact that the Government opposed 
the Amendment to abolish medical relief 
disqualification when the Registration 
Bill came down from the House of Lords; 
but it would be remembered that if 
the Lords’ Amendment had not been 
accepted, the Bill could not have been 
passed before Whitsuntide, and registra- 
tion would have become almost impos- 
sible. What had happened since his first 
opinion on the subject was made known ? 
The question, the House would re- 
member, was first discussed in Com- 
mittee on May 6, and then the atten- 
tion of the country was directed to the 
matter. The electors treated it as a 
great question, and within a week much 
information which was quite new to 
them reached many hon. Members. In 
the Reform Bill of 1832 no one proposed 
that parochial reljef should disqualify 
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in counties. It might be that one of the 
reasons which led to that was the dif- 
ference between medical relief in the 
counties and the boroughs. It was not 
till 1867—and then the question was 
brought forward in the Honse of Lords 
—that parochial relief was made a dis- 
qualification in boroughs. Since the 
question was first discussed information 
had reached Members of the House 
which determined many of them to 
vote in favour of the Bill. It became 
known that this question was being 
used as a weapon of disqualification, 
and that in counties medical relief 
was not only being granted, but was 
pressed upon people in order that 
they might be disqualified from the 
franchise. [ Cheers, and ‘“‘No, no!” ]} 
But even if this information were incor- 
rect, the fact that such a weapon might 
be used would make Members very care- 
ful how they voted against such a mea- 
sure. The hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) had said that no 
candidate would venture, or would be 
wise to avow himself an opponent of 
the Bill. The real question was whether 
they should accept the Bill now or in 
the month of February or March next. 
Did anyone believe that the arguments 
of his hon. Friend who opposed the Bill 
would prevail upon a political platform ? 
No one now desired that parochial relief, 
apart from medical relief, should not 
disqualify. But how was that principle 
endangered if this Bill should be thrown 
out? The question would be brought 
for decision before the worst possible 
judges of such a question. It would be- 
come a political instead of an economical 
question. It would be the candidates 
who would have to decide, under the 
pressure of their constituents, whether 
they would support enfranchisement for 
those who had received general parochial 
relief; and in 99 cases out of 100 they 
would yield to the pressure and promise 
to support a larger measure, enfran- 
chising even those who had received 
other than medical relief. Thus this 
question, which in a Registration Bill 
was one of comparatively small im- 
portance, had become a burning ques- 
tion in the country, and, if this Bill were 
rejected, would become still more pro- 
minent. While that was the case, 
could those economical principles prevail 
which the hon. Member had so strongly 
supported, or would they not rather 
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be endangered in fighting the battle 
through an appeal to the constituencies ? 
They were choosing an unfavourable 
und for the contest, and had better 
eal with it at once in this House rather 
than on electioneering platforms. There 
was, besides, a great difference between 
the two kinds of relief. A person who 
recvived general relief wasknown to be a 
pauper; but not so in respect of medical 
relief—it might be afforded to his family, 
and its receipt did not mark him as a 
pauper. Beyond all questions of — 
and domestic policy this matter of medi- 
cal relief was agitating the agricultural 
labourers. The sooner, therefore, it 
was got out of the way the better. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) had deprecated the treat- 
ment of this subject with levity. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend ; and it was 
because he desired to get it out of thearea 
of political partizanship that he urged 
with all earnestness that it should be 
disposed of without delay. His hon. 
Friend had said that rival candidates 
would compete for popularity on this 
uestion. He hoped that there were 
presentatives who would not compete 
in such a bad course; but he was en- 
titled, in reply to his hon. Friend, to ask 
whe had created this question? It ap- 
peared to him that the electors of the 
country had virtually created it, and 
were insisting upon its solution. In 
his opinion, this measure having become 
a political question, it was necessary to 
judge it from that point of view, and 
og considerations must prevail. 
he hon. Member for Liskeard said he 
did not care how many persons were dis- 
franchised by the present law or given 
the franchise by the Bill; but he would 
submit that that was one of the most im- 
portant points which had to be considered 
in connection with the Bill. 

Mr. PELL observed that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken rested his whole argument 
upon one ground only—that of expe- 
diency. He did not say that the reasons 

ut forward by the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman were bad; but this 
he did say—that they were most ably 

ut forward, and would carry conviction 
if anything could do so. It had been 
urged that the disqualification which 
existed in respect of medical relief could 
be made use of to disqualify electors. 
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those gentlemen who were always ready 
to do a good act on the eve of a General 
Election would come forward in those 
cases where from sheer necessity a really 
capable citizen was likely to be disquali- 
fied and prevent his vote from being 
lost. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had made some distinction be- 
tween parochial and medical relief; but 
he would remind him that a person 
must be a pauper in law before he could 
get medicine from the parish. He be- 
lieved that the form of relief under 
the Poor Law known as medical relief 
was more frequently granted by Boards 
of Guardians in times of prosperity than 
in times of depression. In 1872 this 
country was going through such good 
times that it was really demoralized, 
yet at that time there were 695,000 out- 
door paupers in England and Wales. 
In 1884, a year of great depression, 
outdoor pauperism had declined to 
512,000, or a reduction of 183,000 upon 
the figures of 1872. To show the dif- 
ference between the condition of the 
country in 1875 and 1882, it was suffi- 
cient to say that in the former year 
Schedule D of the Income Tax for 
England and Wales was returned at 
£230,000,000, while in the latter year 
it was only about the same amount. 
He thought, therefore, that there was 
good proof that the demand for parish 
assistance was not the result of poverty 
and bad times so much as of a weak 
and vicious system of administration of 
the Poor Law, which encouraged per- 
sons to throw themselves upon the rates. 
It had been argued that because a con- 
cession had been made to Ireland the 
same ought to be extended to England 
in regard to outdoor medical relief. 
Nothing in the history of Ireland or in 
the history of the legislation of the late 
Government with respect to that country 
could be more deplorable than the enor- 
mous increase of pauperism, to which the 
recent administration of the law in that 
country had led. In 1878 the number of 
outdoor paupers in Ireland was only 
35,500 ; in 1884 the number had swelled 
to 58,000. Was that the country, he 
asked, where we were to look for an 
illustration in respect to the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law? What had 
been its effect on Ireland? Ireland was 
more pauperized at the present time 
than it had been since 1874. The charge 


He thought it more likely that some of | on the people in respect of pauperism 
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in Ireland was 3s. 5d. in 1874; in 1884 
the charge amounted to a poll tax of 
4s. 9d. He maintained they could not 
find any encouragement from such an 
illustration as this. On the Front Minis- 
terial Bench were sitting men who had 
advocated the imposition of a duty on 
the food of the poor; but it was a far 
more terrible thing to have for leaders 
men who advocated dear bread and pills 
for nothing. He thought it would be 
a wiser course to keep up the constitu- 
tion of the poor man by plentyof whole- 
some food, and think of the medicine 
afterwards. It would be better also to 
maintain consistency on this subject of 
taxing food, and to retain the advan- 
tage derived from Free Trade, leaving 
the question of medical relief to the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings). The principle of this question 
had never been more clearly enunciated 
than in 1834, when the House of Com- 
mons consisted, in a large degree, of 
wealthy men, who represented the people 
in a very inadequate manner. It was 
because those great men adhered to 
those prineiples, were guided by them, 
would not deviate from them, and trusted 
to them, that in the end, after many 
years of conflict, they were enabled to 
carry that great measure of the Poor 
Law, and to earn for themselves the 
gratitude and respect of men like him- 
self, who did not entirely agree with 
them in general politics. It had been 
said that the men who had opposed this 

roposal would be nowhere at the 

ection. Well, he was consistent at 
any rate, and he would rather die con- 
sistent than vote for a Bill that was 
only intended to catch votes. He read 
to the House some words written by Sir 
George Nichollson this question. He said 
the condition of the paupers ought to 
be less eligible than that of the inde- 
pendent labourer. They were going to 
make this condition, by such a measure 
as this, just as eligible in point of voting 
as that of the independent labourer. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) had 
asserted that this disqualification as re- 
garded counties was created by statute 
in 1867. He believed this was not the 
case. Hon. Members, if they cared to 
inquire into this subject, would find that 
as early as 1795, in the course of a de- 
bate, Mr. Fox stated that by the Com- 
mon Law of England no pauper could 
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exercise the franchise. He believed it 
was utterly incorrect to say, as had been 
said that evening, that large numbers of 
the new constituencies would be dis- 
qualified by this form of relief; but if 
it be true that large numbers of electors 
would be disqualified to vote by the 
receipt of medical relief, then, he said, 
there was all the greater reason, in his 
opinion, for not altering the law as it 
at present stood. He had received that 
morning a letter from a clergyman, who 
wrote thus— 


“Will it help you to have my experience as 

chairman for many years of a Board of 
Guardians, and one who has not played at the 
work? I have no hesitation in saying that 
medical relief is not only the most dangerous 
form of relief (everyone knows that), but also 
the most unnecessary. In this district—and it 
is, or ought to be, the case everywhere—medical 
clubs are within the reach and within the means 
of all, and are made use of by all who have 
any regard for their own independence. Those 
only neglect to do so who are neglectful about 
everything — namely, the ‘shacks.’ One of 
them said the other day to a doctor in this dis- 
trict—‘ Good times for your elubs now, doctor ; 
we shall all have to join or we shall lose our 
votes.’ During the last five years the average 
number of persons who received medical relief 
in this Union has been one in every 2,000 ; and 
during the last half year only two in 13.000. 
Asa rule, only the ‘shacks’ applied to us for 
medical relief, and they get it only when we 
are unable to move them to the house. And 
these are they whose political independence 
Parliament is so anxious to protect. What a 
farce it is, and yet what a mischievous farce! 
Medical clubs—indirectly, all benefit clubs— 
discouraged; those of us who have been at 
some pains and incurred no little odium in the 
endeavour to teach wholesome principles slapped 
in the face; and the distinction between a man 
who is fit to exercise a vote and a man who is 
not obliterated. If this is not doing the Vevil’s 
work what is?..... I have always advo- 
cated the extension of the franchise; but if 
this is the first fruits of it, and if, in conse- 
quence of it, only 20 men can be found in the 
House of Commons with courage enough to 
vote for the unpopular right, the prospect is 
gloomy.”’ 
Now, he hoped that they would have an 
opportunity that night of again re- 
cording their votes on that question, 
and he trusted that the opponents of the 
Bill would find their numbers increased 
and not decreased in the division. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that at that late 
hour of the evening (12 o’clock) it was 
impossible to ask for the attention of the 
House while he recounted over again 
all the various arguments which had 
been used against this Bill; but he 
wished to call attention to one particu- 
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lar point connected with it which had 
not yet received due attention at the 
hands of the House. That became the 


more important after the speech which | ( 


had been delivered by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James). Although 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had never been known to be a very ad- 
vanced politician, the speech he had 
delivered that night was a most remark- 
able one. It seemed to be an invitation 
to everyone, however extreme his prin- 
ciples, to insist, before the lowest classes 
of the electoral body, that this enfran- 
chisement of the principles of political 
economy was being adopted simply be- 
cause it was believed to be a matter of 
political necessity. He thought there 
was a slight deficiency in the statement 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
as to the history of this question. They 
were now asked by the late Attorney 
General to believe that the whole of his 
conduct in reference to the Registration 
Bill had regard, not so much to this 

ticular question when the hon. and 
earned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Davey) moved his clause, as to the para- 
mount necessity, as a matter of Govern- 
ment programme, that the Bill should 
be passed in some form or other. Those 
who, like himself (Mr. Lewis), were pre- 
sent in the House on the first occasion— 
the 6th of May—when this clause was 
brought forward, would never forget 
the readiness and eagerness with which 
the late Attorney General contested the 
proposition, not as a matter of argu- 
ment, but as a matter of principle. He 
(Mr. Lewis) wished to say a word now 
with regard to the case of Ireland. His 
hon. and learned Friend the late Solicitor 
General (Sir Farrer Herschell) had de- 
scribed it as the first effective representa- 
tion of the people of Ireland; but he 
(Mr. Lewis) ventured to remind the 
House that in regard to Ireland medi- 
cal relief was a matter of arrange- 
ment, and its details were totally dif- 
ferent from those which were proposed 
by the present Bill. In Ireland medi- 
cal relief was not distinctly part of the 
Poor Law; but there was an arrange- 
ment by which medical relief was dis- 
pensed, not by the Guardians of the 
Poor, but by special Committees. [ Cries 
of “No!”] He would appeal to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Cork (Co- 
lonel Oolthurst) who, during the pro- 
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gress of the Registration Bill, had ex- 
plained the matter with the greatest 
care and simplicity to the House. He 
Mr. Lewis) now desired to draw the 
attention of the House to the ground on 
which the Government asked the House 


to accept the Bill. Every hon. Member 
must have been struck by the very ex- 
traordinary statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). His statement of the reasons 
which induced the Government to ask 
the House to accept the Bill was pre- 
faced by this most remarkable observa- 
tion, and he (Mr. Lewis) thought it was 
one which would be admitted to be of a 
most grave and momentous character— 
for, however much inclined he was to be 
serious in regard to the Bill, he certainly 
had not been prepared to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman use the words he had 
employed in describing the nature of 
this legislation. Let them see how the 
right hon. Gentleman justified the mat- 
ter. The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman took this form—that he had 
always thought this particular kind of 
disfranchisement formed a lesson of 
thrift and independence ; but during the 
last month the whole bulk of the Liberal 
organization, from Cabinet Ministers 
downwards, had been occupied in im- 
pressing the labourers with the belief 
that the sole reason why they were kept 
out of their rights was that the Party 
which had been chiefly employed in 
keeping them out of their rights were 
actuated by selfish motives. This was 
the reason which had induced the Go- 
vernment to come forward now with this 
Bill, and to make a surrender along the 
whole line, not because they believed 
that the measure was just or expedient, 
but because it had become a political 
necessity owing to the action of their 
political opponents. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): I never said that; I quoted 
the report of a speech which, if not 
accurate, had been generally received 
as accurate, and which gave the inter- 
pretation I placed upon the action of the 
late Government. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would point out 
how far this political principle might be 
extended. Suppose they were to have 
a Conservative Government in Office for 


the next five years—[Zaughter.| Hon. 
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Members opposite laughed ; but heshould 
not be surprised at that, considering the 
political allies whom they had recently 
secured. But, supposing they did re- 
main in Office for the next five years, 
what would be the result? In the first 
year, remaining in the same alliance, 
and with the same influences at work, 
the constituencies and capable citizens 
being limited to the same class of people 
—with the bitter animosities and strong 
class prejudices to which his right hon. 
Friend had referred, he was afraid that 
one of the conditions for the exercise of 
the franchise—namely, the payment of 
rates, and of 12 months’ residence, would 
go; and by-and-bye they would find 
themselves inthe position of a celebrated 
class of American citizens, who were 
able to get off a steamer in New York 
one day, and claim the rights of 
citizenship the next. The next year 
indirect taxation would be swept away 
as a wicked infliction upon the lower 
classes. ‘The usual emissaries would be 
set to work to explain that the imposi- 
tion of these taxes were for the benefit 
of a particular class, for the preserva- 
tion of their own interests and privi- 
leges. He presumed that his right hon. 
Friend, under such circumstances, would 
be ready to declare that the object of 
maintaining indirect taxation had been 
entirely frustrated; that it had been 
turned into a means for bringing pas- 
sion and Party bitterness into play, and 
that the time for the surrender of indi- 
rect taxation had arrived. The next 
year, indirect taxation having been 
swept away, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), with, if pos- 
sible, a few other kindred spirits more 
wicked than himself, would begin 
stumping the country against the House 
of Lords, who would be described as a 
body kept in existence simply for the 
purpose of serving class prejudices and 
class interests, and for grinding the 
poor. The hon. Member would be able 
to obtain a large amount of support 
among capable citizens of the lower 
order, and possibly this would be put 
forward as a reason why this concession 
should in some way or other be made. 
Then next year it would be suggested 
that there ought to be a graduated In- 
come Tax, and hon. Members would go 
to their constituents for the purpose of 

inting out how unequal the heueane 

ax was imposed; that, instead of 
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serving any public advantage, it was, 
in point of fact, another form of oppres- 
sion upon the poor man ; that there was 
no ones whatever for keeping up 
an Income Tax on lower-class incomes ; 
and that there ought to be a graduated 
scale in such a way as to inflict the 
largest amount of injustice upon the 
richer classes and the greatest amount 
of freedom upon the poor. The same 
reasons which had been put forward for 
the support of this Bill would be brought 
forward again, and some hon. Member 
would get up and suggest that this 
body also should be thrown to the 
wolf. By-and-bye the question might 
arise as to the propriety of continuing 
the Established Church. One of the 
most recent operations of the Liberal 
programme was to describe how the 
tithe was the property of the poor; how 
hardly it pressed upon the working 
classes of the country, and that it ought 
to be divided among them, instead of 
being retained for the endowment of 
the Church. Would it be difficult to 
teach people then that the poorer classes 
were sustaining injury, and that the 
grievance ought to be removed if they 
were to do justice between man and 
man and class and class? He would 
ask his right hon. Friend how, unless 
he could escape from the proposition 
which he had distinctly laid down in 
his speech last week, any part of the 
Constitution, or any portion of the in- 
stitutions of the country, could be pre- 
served if this sort of Dutch auction was 
to be followed of putting the Constitu- 
tion up to auction piece by piece, and 
selling it to the lowest bidder? This 
question, although it had been described 
as a small one, was a very far-reaching 
one; and it was idle to suggest that it 
would be possible to maintain any prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement on the ground 
of the receipt by any man of Poor Law 
relief if the Bill passed. It was fur- 
ther impossible to suggest that they 
would be entitled to disqualify an elector 
for non-payment of rates if those who 
received medical relief were entitled to 
retain their vote. A difficulty had been 
created at the very threshold. In what 
way were they going to limit the form 
in which medical relief was to be given ? 
Were they going to say that the parish 
would be allowed to administer medicine 
to patients, and not give that which 
would keep life together and render the 
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medicine applicable? Were they going 
to draw any distinction of that kind? lt 
seemed to him impossible to commence 
this class of legislation without compre- 
hending and deliberately providing that 
it should have its full effect. It was 
rfectly obvious that the whole of this 
iscyssion had arisen from the political 
exigencies of the candidates; but he 
ventured to prophesy that, supposing 
every Member of the House was now 
sitting in it for the last time, and were 
called upon to vote upon the question, 
their views would be much more in 
favour of the principles laid down by 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) than the wild and reactionary 
doctrines of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). It seemed 
to him that the Government considered 
themselves bound to hold on to the Bill, 
although there was so little to commend 
it to the acceptation of the House. For 
his own part, he could not help believing 
that this measure was one of the results 
of being on that side of the House—in 
Office without a majority. He did not 
believe for a moment that the Bill was 
supported by the good sense and intelli- 
<n of his right hon. Friends on the 
ront Bench. No doubt, they had ac- 
ceded to Office under circumstances of 
difficulty; but, nevertheless, he pro- 
tested against that surrender at discre- 
tion which induced their Leaders to 
accept, in circumstances of difficulty, 
measures which a few years ago they 
would have strenuously opposed. The 
Members of. the Conservative Party 
must be aware that they were voting 
now in favour of an alteration which 
had received the unanimous opposition, a 
few weeks ago, of every right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was now seated on the 
Front Opposition Bench. [Cries of 
“‘No!” | However that might be, it was 
perfectly clear they were now asked, all 
of a sudden, to make a change of front ; 
and after having voted as a Party, on 
the invitation of their Leaders, against 
this measure, when sitting on the other 
side of the House, they were now asked 
to vote contrary to their convictions, and 
against the opinion they had clearly ex- 
ressed on former occasions. He (Mr. 
wis), for his part, should certainly 
vote in favour of the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman, and should do all 
that he could to prevent such a measure 
as this from being passed. 


Mr. Lewis 
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Tae PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): There was no sentence that 
fell from the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the late Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) in which I more cordially 
agree than the one in which he stated 
that the sooner we got this question out 
of the way the better. erefore, I 
shall confine my remarks within the 
narrowest possible limits, commenting 
only on the new matter which has been 
originated in the course of the debate. 
It seems ungracious to criticize, nor 
shall I criticize, the apologia which the 
late Attorney General has delivered to- 
night ; but I think he has not perfectly 
or accurately quoted the facts with 
which he was dealing. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman represented that 
his sole motive for the action which he 
took on the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) when 
it was before the House was to exclude 
from the Bill then under discussion any- 
thing irrelevant, and to get the measure 
as fast as possible through the House. 
But, in the first place, I should like to 
point out that the late Government ad- 
mitted into the Irish Bill something 
equally irrelevant—namely, that very 
Amendment; and the late Attorney 
General, in the strongest manner, ex- 
pressed his dissent from the principle of 
the measure. I do not wish to press 
this matter, or to twit the late Attorney 
General with inconsistency; but I do 
not think that his action, however 
kindly we may be disposed to look at 
it, has really been explained to the 
House. My hon. Friend who began 
the debate (Mr. Pell) made a speech 
which was, to my mind, of a most im- 
pressive kind. We all know the ex- 
treme strength of my hon. Friend’s 
feelings upon this subject, and we know 
that he has approached it with perfect 
indifference as to the consequences it 
might have to himself. The subject is 
one which he is peculiarly fitted to ex- 
pound to the House, for it is one upon 
which he has long felt strongly. The 
same comment may be made on the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), 
who told the House, to the universal 
regret of all who heard him, that this is 
probably the last speech of any length 
which it will be his lot to makehere. I 
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am sure that I express the feelings of 
hon. Members, of whatever Party poli- 
tics or on whatever side of the House 
they sit, when I say that that announce- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman was re- 
ceived with universal regret. But both 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard and the speech of the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk, to which I 
allude, were primarily disquisitions on 
the general principle of the Poor Law, 
and then only in a secondary manner 
bore upon the particular Bill which I 
have in my charge. As to the general 
principle which animates my hon. Friend 
opposite, and which distinguishes him 
from the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), I am entirely in accord 
with my hon. Friend. I so far separate 
myself from the Conservative Party of 
1834, and so far attach myself to the 
Liberal Party of that year, as to say 
that the general opinions which my hon. 
Friend has expressed in regard to Poor 
Law management have my hearty con- 
currence. What I deny, however, is 
that those opinions offer adequate rea- 
sons, under the special circumstances of 
the case, for refusing assent to this Bill. 
My hon. Friend asked me to explain, 
and has taunted me for not having ex- 
plained before, how it was that the Bill 
included certain other elections besides 
Parliamentary elections, while, at the 
same time, it excluded Poor Law elec- 
tions. I think my hon. Friend him- 
self, in the course of his speech, gave 
an explanation of that apparent ano- 
maly. His chief contention was that 
the position of the labouring classes 
in this country since 1834 had been 
raised chiefly by a rigid administration 
of the Poor Law. I do not deny that, 
and I therefore submit that if these 
good consequences are to be obtained 
by a rigid administration of the Poor 
Law there is the strongest ground for 
excluding those who accept medical re- 
lief from voting in Poor Law elections. 
If that is not an adequate reason for 
the exclusion, I am ata loss to under- 
stand what the late Attorney General 
would give as an adequate reason on 
his own principle. Then the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has announced 
his fear lest this measure should largely 
increase pauperism in the country dis- 
tricts. Of course, the only way in which 
pauperism can be increased is by medi- 
cal relief. There is no ground whatever 
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for that fear. The Government do not 
believe that if they extend the exemp- 
tion of the counties it would produce 
more serious or disastrous consequences 
than long experience has shown that it 
has produced in the towns. The statistics 
which I produced the other night 
showed that in the towns, where the 
penalty of losing the vote always at- 
taches to the reeeipt of medical relief, 
the relief is greater than in the country 
towns where it has never attached. 
With regard to the exemption of the 
towns, something dropped from the late 
Attorney General which requires an 
explanation. Ido not at all take the 
= put forward by the right hon. 

entleman the late President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) as to 
the number. The late Attorney Gene- 
ral said that in certain counties labourers 
would be pressed to take medical relief 
in order to disqualify them. That ap- 
pears to me to be a very grave accusa- 
tion, and I eertainly hope that any com- 
plaint of that sort will be brought to the 
notice of the Government. I believe 
that any such practice would be a cor- 
rupt practice ; and, if not, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would do well 
to supplement his late Bill and make it ° 
a corrupt practice. But what possible 
ground is there for supposing that this 
would take place in the counties when 
it has never taken place in the towns? 
Are electioneering agents so much more 
ingenious in inventing corrupt practices 
in the counties than in the towns? I 
never heard that they were; and yet 
this disqualification has existed since 
1857 in the towns, and it is not pre- 
tended for one moment that it has ever 
been used for corrupt practices. Why 
should we expect a worse state of things 
in the counties than experience has 
shown to exist in the towns? My hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard says it 
is a most dangerous lesson to teach the 
working classes that by the removal 
from them of some primary want—in 
other words, by the State undertaking 
itself to satisfy some primary want—a 
most disastrous result will be produced. 
But, if that is so, the State has already 
done so. I would ask my hon. Friend 
what duty is more incumbent upon a 
parent than the education of his child ? 
What could be more properly described 
as a primary want in any civilized com- 
munity than education?—and yet, under 
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our existing laws, not only can a man 
get the education of his child paid for 
by the State, but he is not thereby 
prevented from voting for the School 
Board. That is an anomaly which 
alone affords complete justification for 
the provisions of this Bill. [Mr. 
Munnetta: The education is com- 
pulsory.| The right hon. Gentleman 
interrupts me by saying that it is com- 
pulsory. I quite admitthat. So, also, in 
the case of vaccination; but I have no 
desire to weary the House with the ex- 
ceptional cases. The maintenance of 
health and the giving of education are 
both primary duties, and the means of 
doing both are supplied by the State 
in case of destitution. Allusion has been 
made to Ireland; but I have no wish 
to dilate at too great a length upon that 

oint. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Mr. Lewis) has tried to 
persuade the House that there is an 
essential distinction between the cases of 
England and Ireland. I admit that there 
are great differences in the case of Ire- 
land and England; but I absolutely 
deny that those distinctions are relevant 
to this discussion. In Ireland a man 
can get medical relief out of the rates, 
and all this Bill does is to enable a desti- 
tute man in England to get relief out of 
the rates. In that respect, the cases of 
Ireland and England are precisely and 
exactly similar; and when the House 
conceded relief without disqualification 
in Ireland it made it practically impos- 
sible to refuse to dosoin England. I 
think that must be admitted by the bit- 
terest opponents of the Bill. Holding 
that opinion, I had the curiosity to 
examine the Division List on the Irish 
question ; and I find, to my surprise, that 
the four hon. Gentlemen who have most 
strenuously opposed the Bill in every one 
of its stages—namely, the hon. Members 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), South Lei- 
cestershire (Mr. Pell), West Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), and the University of Ox- 
ford (Mr. J.G. Talbot), did not even come 
down to the House to prevent the Pro- 
viso being inserted in the Irish Bill. Not 
one of them voted against the thin end 
of the wedge. [Mr. Craxe Reap: 1 
was ill in bed.] My hon. Friend the 
Member for West Norfolk has given an 
adequate excuse. I donot know whether 
the other hon. Members I have referred 
to have an equally good excuse to offer 
or not ; but it is singularly unfortunate 
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that entertaining, as they did, this very 
strong and almost ex ted line in 
regard to this Bill, they did not think it 
worth while to come down to the House 
and record their votes against the intro- 
duction of the thin end of the wedge. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) criticized my speech 
on the second reading, and described it as 
acynical speech. He announced, at the 
same time, to my intense surprise, that 
if the Bill had not been mine, but that of 
the hon. Member for Ipswich, he would 
have voted for it. I venture to say that, 
in face of the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, a more cynical statement was never 
made in the House of Commons. The 
hon. and learned Member and the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
say that a great agitation has been got 
up; that the minds of the public have 
been very much inflamed; that it would 
be greatly to the disadvantage of the 
Conservative Party to resist the agi- 
tation ; and that the sooner they cease 
from doing so the better. Whether that 
is a good argument or a bad argument, 
it is not the argument that I addressed 
to the House—I addressed to the House 
an entirely different argument, to which 
that has no semblance whatever. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets said that supposing someone of 
these landlords announced that there was 
no such thing as private property, and 
supposing that he succeeded in inflaming 
the public mind on that question, would 
I and others who agree with me be bound 
to level down and give up the opinions 
we have previously expressed ? It is that 
illustration which shows me that the hon. 
Member has entirely mistaken my argu- 
ment; because I apprehend that the 
retention of this disqualification is not 
really a matter of principle at all. It is 
a question of retaining a piece of ma- 
chinery for discussing a principle; and 
the distinction is vital. I will endeavour 
to make this as clear asIcan. I think 
it will be admitted by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire, 
and the most uncompromising opponents 
of the Bill, that medical relief ceases 
now to produce the effect they say it has 
hitherto produced. Whatever effects it 
may have produced hitherto, it will no 
longer produce those effects, and in that 
respect my chain of reasoning is conclu- 
sive. Is there a single man in this 
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House who knows the state of the public | Front Bench. But the right hon. Gen- 
mind who is sanguine enough to believe | tleman has made a direct appeal to me, 
that the result of retaining the dis- | and I am very anxious to have the right 
qualification, if it were possible to con- | hon. Gentleman’s assistance in under- 
tinue it, would promote thrift? Then, | standing the arguments he has laid be- 
if I am right in thinking that the ma-| fore the House. I confess that I think 
chinery has lost its virtue altogether, the right hon. Gentleman is a little un- 
and has become now merely an irritating | fortunate. He has contrived to produce 
piece of useless lumber, it would be im- | an impression which is not the impres- 
possible to retain it, and there is full | sion he desired to convey to the House 
justification for the action of the Go- and the public. The other day the 
vernment in trying to remove it. I am | right hon. Gentleman told, us, much to 
not prepared to deny that what has! our gratification, that he was the author 
happened within the last three weeks of a work in defence of religion ; yet, as 
may, to some extent, do injury to the| the House is aware, that work was, 
cause which my hon. Friend the Mem-| nevertheless, of such a character as to 
ber for Liskeard has at heart in re-| severely shake the faith of my hon. 
ference to Poor Law amendment; but Friend the Member for Northampton 
I say that harm is not done by this| (Mr. Labouchere). In the same way, 
Bill, but that it has been done al-| the right hon. Gentleman has made two 
ready by the debates in this House! speeches in favour of this Bill; and ifI 
and the agitation in the country. This!| were not thoroughly convinced upon the 
Bill, so far from doing further harm, | subject my faith in the necessity or ex- 
would, I believe, prevent further harm | pediency of any measure of the kind 
from being done. There are those who| would be altogether destroyed by the 
anticipate that this Bill is only the first | arguments of the right hon. Gentleman. 
of a series of measures. My hon. Friend | On two occasions he has got up and re- 
the Member for Londonderry drew up a! minded the House—as, unfortunately, 
string of measures which he thinks may | it was very necessary he should do—that 
possibly follow. I do not know what| he was introducing a Bill, and sup- 
measures of legislation may be in store | porting it by argument after argument, 
for us in the next few years, and he| all of which tended to show that his 
would be a rash prophet who would ex- | belief was the same as that of the hon. 
press any opinion in that respect; but; Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
if encroachments on the principle of | that the effect of the measure would be 
Poor Law amendment are to be stopped, | pernicious. The right hon. Gentleman 
they can only be stopped by the common | complains that he has been misrepre- 
action of men of all Parties on both sides | sented. It appears that the hon. and 
ofthe House determined to maintain their | learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
principles vigorously and effectively. I (Mr. Bryce) was under the impression, 
do not know that there is any other| from what the right hon. Gentleman 
point I have to lay before the House. I | said on a previous occasion, that the Go- 
think I have dealt with most points | vernment had introduced this Bill owing 
which have come up in the course of the | to the agitation in the country; and he 
debate ; and I will conclude by express- | thought that if the right hon. Gentle- 
ing my earnest hope that, considering | man had not introduced it, and had not, 
the absolute necessity for passing this | in effect, taken the wind out of the sails 
Bill in the next few days, the House | of the Liberal Party, it might go rather 
will now agree to go into Committee | hard with the Government at the Gene- 
upon it. ral Election. ‘‘Oh, no!” says the right 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I had not the | hon. Gentleman, “ nothing of the kind. 
slightest intention of intervening in this | That is not my meaning.” Now, I 
discussion when the right hon. Gentle- | humbly admit that I, also, had mis- 
man opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) rose | understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
to address the House. I had been | and had thought that that was his idea. 
taking considerable interest in the sort | He says he wants the House to under- 
of triangular duel which has been going | stand that what is at stake in the Bill is 
on in regard to this Bill, and in the | not the principle, but the machinery for 
arguments which have been carried for- | carrying out a principle, and that this 
ward between hon. Gentlemen below the | machinery has lost its virtue. That ap- 
Gangway and their Leaders on the) pears to be rathera curious expression ; 
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for I can understand a principle losing its 
virtue, but I do not see how machinery 
can lose its virtue. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that it is this 
machinery in which he is interested, 
and which has lost its virtue owing to 
the debates in this House and outside 
of it. But why, if it had any virtue, 
has it lost it by debates, the authority 
of which the right hon. Gentleman does 
not admit? Let me apply that reason- 
ing to some other institution in which 
the right hon. Gentleman may be sup- 
posed to take an interest. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman retain any respect 
for the Established Church? The Es- 
tablished Church is not a principle. We 
are all agreed about that; but it is the 
machinery for giving effect to a prin- 
ciple. But that machinery has been 
debated outside the House and in the 
House, and arguments have been urged 
against Disestablishment by some per- 
sons which, I think, are at least as 
strong as those adduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman in favour of this Bill. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman, then, 
admit that the principle and machinery 
of the Established Church have lost 
their virtue, and will he be prepared to 
bring in a Bill to remove that anomaly 
also? {Mr. A. J. Batrour: When it 
has lost its virtue.) The right hon. 
Gentleman says—‘‘ Yes; when it has 
lost its virtue;’’ but I understand that 
every machinery loses its virtue when it 
is attacked by the Radicals, either in 
this House or out of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman complains that the 
arguments against the retention of this 
disqualification have caused irritation 
in the country; but I will undertake 
to say that the irritation against the 
Established Church is much greater 
than the irritation caused by the agi- 
tation against disqualification owing 
to the receipt of medical relief. It is 
perfectly impossible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to continue to represent to 
the House that he and his Colleagues 
have been influenced by these wire- 
drawn arguments. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told us the other night that the 
conversion of the Government only oo- 
curred after they eame into Office, and 
after the agitation in the country, which 
convinced them that it would be dan- 
gerous to resist. It was purely as an 
electoral move that the Government 
brought in this Bill, and it is in that 
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connection only that they are now ar- 
guing in its favour, and I do not think 
they will get much credit out of the 
business. I do not object to their taking 
a leaf from the Radical programme as 
often as they like; but if they do steal 
Radical eggs, I do object to their 
addling them. I feel bound to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is not 
going far enough. He is going to take 
a clause suggested by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings); and when he was asked by the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) whether he was going to 
treat medical extras and assistance pre- 
scribed by the medical officer to be given 
to the poor upon his order in the same 
way as medicine he said he was not, 
and we know perfectly well that by 
omitting medical extras from the defini- 
tion of medical relief he will destroy at 
least 70 per cent of the advantage he 
proposed to give under the Bill. “Phere. 
fore we will take this Bill of the Go- 
vernment, but we will show them no 
gratitude for it, nor are they likely to 
obtain that credit and advantage which 
formed their sole reason for introducing 
the Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would not de- 
tain the House for more than a few 
minutes; but he found that the Bill 
applied to Scotland, and, as far as he 
had observed, no Scotch Member had as 
yet taken part in the discussion. He 
therefore wished to draw the attention 
of the House to the fact that, so far as 
the Bill applied to Scotland, it would 
not affect a single person in that coun- 
try. No person received medical relief 
except those who were on the Poor 
Roll, and the persons upon that Roll 
were not called upon to pay rates. No- 
thing of the kind would ever be thought 
of. He had listened with much plea- 
sure to the exposition which had been 
given by the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) of his views in regard 
to the administration of the Poor Law; 
but he (Mr. Ramsay) wished to point out 
that the Poor Law of England was not 
at all analogous to the Poor Law in 
Scotland, inasmuch as the relief of the 
able-bodied poor was recognized as the 
law in England, and had been the prac- 
tice in this country for a long period of 
time; whereas, in Scotland, there was 
no condition which gave the able-bodied 
poor the right to obtain relief. He 
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thought it was absurd, under the cir- 
cumstances, to include Scotland in the 
Bill, if it were for no other reason than 
that it could not possibly operate there. 
He might be told that it was of no 
consequence to Scotland, and that the 
Bill would apply, if it ever became ne- 
cessary, to enfranchise this particular 
set of persons in that country. He ad- 
mitted that that was the case. If it 
were not for a grave apprehension as to 
the effect of the provisions of this Bill, 
he might be able to imagine that the 
Legislature had contemplated that peo- 
ple might be entitled to medical relief 
without being placed on the Poor Roll, 
and that they would not be in any re- 
spect disqualified by receiving it. He 
should regard such a result with grave 
apprehension, and would, therefore, ap- 
peal to the Government not to press this 
Proviso when they came to consider in 
Committee whether Scotland should be 
included or not. He regretted not to 
see in his place his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Ayrshire (Mr. Coch- 
ran-Patrick), because his hon. Friend 
was not of opinion that the Poor Law 
in Scotland was carried out with the 
great stringency he had pointed out. 
His hon. Friend thought it possible that 
in some of the parishes of Scotland the 
medical officers paid by the Poor Law 
might in certain cases give relief to 
poor persons to whom the stigma of dis- 
franchisement was not attached; but 
his hon. Friend had received a telegram 
from the Poor Law Board intimating 
that if any persons received medical re- 
lief from a medical officer paid by the 
Poor Law Board they must be placed 
on the Roll, and would only be entitled 
to get relief on that condition. He 
(Mr. Ramsay) felt, therefore, that it 
would be absurd to apply the provisions 
of this Bill to Scotland. If it were pro- 
posed to apply them to that country for 
the purpose of securing votes in Scot- 
land, he hoped that it would have the 
effect of still further decreasing the 
number of persons who would vote for 
Conservativecandidates. He feltsatisfied 
that such would be the case, and that 
every right-thinking man should depre- 
cate this political move on the part of 
the Government. He desired to make 
a protest against the extension of this 
measure to Scotland, because it might 
have, and, in his opinion, was certain 
to have, the effect of increasing the dis- 
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content of the poor who were refused 
medical relief by the Poor Law Board. 
He should certainly view any encroach- 
ment upon the principles of the Poor 
Law with great regret. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he wished 
to offer a few observations with the view 
of explaining the vote he intended 
to give upon this question. He was 
anxious to have some credit for consis- 
tency in regard to the votes he gave in 
that House. Therefore, he was bound 
to offer an explanation as to why he was 
forced to vote in precisely the opposite 
direction from that in which he had 
voted on a previous occasion on this 
identical question. On a former occa- 
sion he had occupied a seat on the Bench 
now filled by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), and he came hastily into the 
House to find that the discussion had 
been for some time proceeding. There 
was at that time an arrangement—a 
species of knock-out arrangement be- 
tween the two Front Benches, which in- 
cluded an agreement, among other mat- 
ters, on this very Registration Bill, or 
rather on the Bill in which this subject 
was included at that time. He found that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), who 
at that time occupied the position now 
filled by his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
A.J. Balfour), was warmly opposing the 
very proposition which had now been 
made to the House. Finding that the 
Bench on which he was then seated sup- 
ported the views then advocated by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea, he (Mr. J. Lowther) found himself, 
without knowing very much about it, in 
the Lobby in support of views which, 
when he became more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the matter, he discovered 
to differ materially from hisown. If the 
House would bear with him for a mo- 
ment, he would explain why those views 
differed from his own. He had never 
hesitated, in whatever part of the House 
he happened to sit, to express his candid 
opinion on matters connected with Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the admission of 
any class of people to the suffrage. He 
had never pretended to countenance the 
Conservative surrender of 1867, nor 
had he hesitated to condemn the Tory 
Democratic scuttle of 1884. If Parlia- 
ment made up its mind to admit any 
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class or classes to the franchise, it ought 
to carry out its bargain fairly and 
squarely all round. Acting upon that 
principle, he did not hesitate to condemn 
the device of the personal payment of 
rates that in certain quarters was highly 
favoured in 1867; but although he had 
to condemn that measure of so-called 
Reform, he, at the same time, expressed 
his opinion that the people of this 
country ought not to allow a set of 

altry Vestry Acts to stand as a barrier 
Sanath them and what Parliament 
had declared to be their rights. In 
the same way, he viewed the present 
question wholly apart from mere poli- 
tical controversies; and although the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had en- 
deavoured to bring it within the vortex 
of Party discussion, he contended that 
it ought to be treated solely upon its 
merits. He had yet to learn that those 
members of the working classes who 
had obtained medical relief from time 
to time were less likely, of their own 
free will, to hold sound Constitutional 
principles than other members of the 
same class. In fact, the probabilities 
were that they might, perhaps, be 
brought in contact with organizations 
that might contribute towards the for- 
mation of sound political opinions to a 
greater extent than others of their class ; 
and he had yet to learn that members of 
the working classes who might partake 
of medical relief were less likely to be 
influenced by the sound Constitutional 
principles to which he referred than other 
members of the same class of life. He 
was bound to confess that his own per- 
sonal recollection of what might be called 
pauper electors was far from unpleasant. 
Twenty years ago that very month he 
had the good fortune to drive a very large 
consignment of the inmates of the work- 
house situated in the constituency which 
at that time he had the honour to repre- 
sent to the poil, and every one of them 
voted in his favour ; and they were sub- 
sequently regaled with muffins, and, 
as the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would, no 
doubt, be glad to hear, on tea, and not 
upon what had just been alluded to 
under the title of medical extras, such 
as wine or other stimulants. For his 
own part, he considered that since Par- 
liament had made up its mind that the 
old property qualification should no 
longer exist—a decision which he, for 
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one, had never a ved—it appeared 
absurd that whens ervater had partaken 
of some eleemosynary aid in the course 
of the year it should disqualify him for 
the franchise. As Parliament had com- 
mitted itself to the principle that pro- 
perty should cease to be duly represented 
in the Legislature, he was certainly in 
favour of the Bill, and he should be 
prepared to go even very much further 
than it did. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would not detain the House for more 
than a few moments if it would kindly 
give him its attention. Hef{wished to 
point out an important point to the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill (Mr. A. J. Balfour). When it was 
said that it was intended to confine the 
Bill to the receipt of medical articles, he 
had said that if that intention were car- 
ried out the measure would be shorn of 
a great portion of its value, because it 
was well known that the medical officer 
of health gave to patients such articles 
of comfort as beef-tea and port wine, 
which, in his view, were medicine, or 
would come under that head. If such 
things were to be refused, then the Bill 
would be very seriously and almost 
fatally damaged; and he hoped that 
those who really wanted to make the 
Bill effective would insist on the full 
meaning of the word being preserved. 
There had been two lines of argument, 
and only two, used in respect of the Bill. 
One was the argument against parochial 
relief altogether, and the other was a 
fear lest the present measure should be 
extended, so as to include parochial re- 
lief in other matters. If that did hap- 
pen, no one would be more responsible 
for it than the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), because he 
had declared that there was no differ- 
ence in this respect between receiving 
bread and receiving physic. He (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) hoped that would be re- 
membered. It had been said that this 
matter had been taken up as a question 
for the elections. He could not, for his 
own part, see why that should not be so. 
Elections were not for the purpose of 
returning certain men, but to secure 
certain measures which the constituency 
wished ; and he trusted, therefore, that 
it would be a question for the electors. 
There was one point which had not been 
touched upon, and which he would re- 
commend to the notice of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). In 
the Municipal Corporations they found 
hospitals established, maintained out of 
the rates, to whichchildren and others suf- 
fering from epidemic and other diseases 
were removed, and where they were fur- 
nished not only with medical relief, but 
with food and lodging. No one in his 
senses would ever dream that these 
persons, or the heads of their families, 
should be disqualified ; but the money 
came out of the rates, and the only 
difference was that they were relieved 
by the Municipality instead of by the 
Poor Law Guardians. What answer 
had his hon. Friends to give to that? 
The fact was that they were arguing, 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard especially, against Poor Law 
relief altogether, or free libraries, free 
education, or any of those institutions 
which society thought might be set afloat 
for the good of the people generally. 
There was another argument which had 
also been submitted to the House by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard; and he (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) would conclude his re- 
marks by a reference to it. His hon. 
Friend said that pauperism had de- 
creased a great deal during the last few 
years, and he had claimed as the cause of 
this the repressive measures such as he 
had now advocated. He had certainly 
been sorry to hear his hon. Friend apply 
the word “degradation ”’ to poverty. But 
how had that decrease of pauperism 
taken place? Simply by the action of 
Boards of Guardians, who had been 
more strict in imposing labour tests, 
and in hunting down and running to 
ground poor people—servant girls in 
service in towns—in order to make them 
pay 6d:, or ls., or 28. a-week towards 
the relief which some of their relatives 
were receiving. He would just quote 
one case to show that the reduction of 
pauperism was not due to a decrease of 
poverty; and he could give scores of 
similar cases to illustrate the cruel man- 
ner in which the Poor Law Guardians 
at present acted, in order to secure a di- 
minution in the rates—cases in which 
the action of the Poor Law brought 
about much suffering. The case he was 
about to cite he was acquainted with 
personally. In the parish of Fairford, 
in Gloucestershire, which he had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would know 
well, there was an old man, 80 years of 
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age, who had lived in the parish 60 
years, and who for nearly 50 years had 
belonged to a club, but who had now 
broken down in health, and become 
chargeable to the parish. The club 
having failed, the old man received 
2s. 6d. per week from the parish, and 
the Guardians had recently summoned 
his son for a contribution of ls. per week 
to his father’s support. This son had 
five children, two of whom were afflicted 
and were on his hands, and he had just 
buried his wife, for whom he had in- 
eurred a considerable doctor’s bill, for 
which he was now paying 2s. a-week. 
He received 13s. a-week in wages, and 
the cottage and potato ground which he 
occupied increased his earnings to 15s. 
a-week. He was only enabled to earn 
this amount by working equal to 8} days 
a-week, reckoning 10 hours a day’s work. 
Yet that poor man had been summoned 
before the magistrates, at Cirencester, 
by which he lost a day’s work, and was 
ordered to pay 1s. a-week, or £2 12s. 
a-year, to the Guardians of Fairford for 
his father’s maintenance. That was a 
most cruel and wicked proceeding, to 
summon a man before the magistrates 
under such circumstances and punish him 
by a fine of 1s. per week in order to save 
the parochial rates. He was satisfied 
that no Member of that House, in his in- 
dividual capacity, would ever sanction 
such a proceeding for a moment. Of 
course, the same sort of proceeding was 
followed up all over the country, and it 
explained how the rates were being 
saved and pauperism going down— 
simply by acts of what he ventured to 
call cruelty, which he trusted would be 
reviewed by the new electorate, and the 
Guardians of the Poor taught that they 
must really be the Guardians of the 
Poor, and that if they were to save the 
rates they must do so in a humane 
manner. Ifnecessary, he was prepared 
to give the man’s name in Fairford. 
| Cries of ‘‘Name!”’| The name of the 
man was Thomas Hignall, and there 
were scores of cases of a similar kind 
which he could lay before the House. 
He had given the name of this particular 
person because he knew his employer, 
and he did not think the man was likely 
to come to any harm. Nevertheless, there 
he was with 15s. a-week, and five chil- 
dren—2s. being paid for an old medical 
debt—working after the rate of &4 days 
in the week. [A daugh.] Hon. Members 
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—_ laugh ; but if they would inquire, 
and would take 10 hours as a day’s work, 
they would find that he was working 
equal to 8} days in the week for the 
miserable pittance he had named, and 
yet he was ordered by the Guardians to 
pay ls. a-week for the support of this 
poor old man, after having been sum- 
moned to Cirencester and compelled 
in consequence to lose a day’s work. 
This and similar reasons were the rea- 
sons why pauperism had decreased. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
not help expressing his respectful sym- 
pathy with Her Majesty’s Government, 
for, whether they might be good men 
or not, they were certainly men who 
were struggling with difficulties. He 
did not think there was another instance 
of a Government which, in the first fort- 
night of its existence, had been so utterly 
discredited as the present. A fortnight 
ago they had a perfect horror of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and opposed every suggestion 
he made for the relief of Ireland; but 
now they submitted to his dictation in 
the most humble manner. What was 
it that was now taking place? How 
had they passed the evening? The 
House had that night listened to pro- 
tests on the part of their most honoured 
and respectable followers in regard to 
the course they were pursuing, and they 
had been denounced for their incon- 
sistency andopportunism. Yet they sat 
there, and said that all these things were 
mere matters of detail. They were ready 
to pass any Bill which they thought 
would be of advantage to them at the 
next General Election. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) had 
made a very exhausting—he begged the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon—a very ex- 
haustive speech at the beginning of the 
debate, and the hon. Member summed 
up his speech by saying that cruelty was 
the basis of Government, and was fol- 
lowing a divine example. He (Mr. 
Labouchere), as a result, had felt that 
he was going to be converted. But the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) pointed out that if they gave 
a vote to the man who obtained medical 
relief, they ought logically to give a vote 
to the man who obtained other relief. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) agreed with the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire, 
and he could not understand why the 
late Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
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should have made a lon h to tell 
the House that it was perfectly monstrous 
on their part to give votes in other 
cases, and yet that they ought to give 
votes to those who received medical 
relief only. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that if a poor man 
asked for medical relief for his sick 
child it would be cruel to refuse him a 
vote. But if a poor man were to ask 
relief for his starving child, should he 
be denied a vote? Hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House did not seem to 
understand what a vote was. They re- 
garded the vote as a privilege, whereas 
it was a right; and, therefore, the man 
who received not only medical, but other 
relief from the poor rates, was entitled 
to a vote. This was a view which a 
number of people held throughout the 
country, and those persons he (Mr. 
Labouchere) represented in that House. 
He believed it to be the view of his con- 
stituents, and he was there to represent 
the views of his constituents. The 
course pursued by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) might point a moral if it did 
not adorn a tale. There had been ac- 
eusations bandied about on both sides of 
the Table, as to how hon. Gentlemen 
had voted on previous occasions. He 
did not care how any person on either 
Front Bench voted on any measure in 
the world. What the people understood 
was this—the House of Commons, in 
which there was a Liberal majority, had 
voted in favour of this Bill, and the 
House of Lords, in which there was a 
Conservative majority, threw the pro- 
position out. Then the Conservatives 
changed sides, and, ceasing to be the 
Opposition, became the Government. 
What did they at once do? They 
brought in the Bill they had previously 
opposed ; they were going to send it up 
to the House of Lords, and the House of 
Lords would pass it, simply because 
their Friends were in Office. He thought 
the country would understand the sys- 
tem, because it was not by any means 
the first time that it had been pursued 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. When the 
Liberals were in power, and passed a 
good measure, the Conservatives, with 
their permanent majority in the House 
of Lords, threw it out. But when the 
Conservatives were in Office, and took 
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their Friends in the House of Lords 
would pass it and say—‘‘ See what good, 
kind people we are. See the deep in- 
terest we take in the country; we have 
passed this measure not only in the 
House of Commons, but in the House 
of Lords.”” Ofcourse, the Conservatives 
passed Liberal measures. They were 
there to do the Liberal bidding. They 
had no will of their own. They were 
the Ministry of the minority. The 
Liberals were the majority ; it was they 
who dictated to the Government what to 
do; it was at their dictation that the 
Government were bringing in this Bill; 
and it was that they might retain the 
position of dummy Ministers that the 
Government had brought in this Bill, 
and would induce their Friends in the 
House of Lords to carry it. The House 
and the country understood the position 
of affairs perfectly well, and that view 
would be fully pointed out to the coun- 
try at the next General Election. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Bracr): 
Sir, I assume that the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
in the remarks he has just addressed 
to the House, has spoken as the repre- 
sentative of that large contingent of 
two Members who followed him into 
the Lobby the other night. We have 
introduced this Bill, because we think it 
necessary that a change in the law 
should be made. It is by no means the 
same measure that, in the shape of a 
clause in another Bill, was rejected in 
‘another place.” But, Sir, I do not in- 
tend to discuss whether we, or hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, or any Member of this 
House has, or has not, changed his opi- 
nion. I wish to ask the attention of the 
House for a few minutes to the peculiar 
position in which we stand. The second 
reading of this Bill was affirmed by an 
overwhelming majority of this House. 
I may say there is a unanimous desire to 
proceed with this measure as rapidly as 
possible. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton twitted us with having taken up 
the Bill which had been invented by 
himself and his Friends. Well, Sir, 
if that be so, they ought to do all they 
can to aid us in forwarding the Bill. 
We have had this evening, and also on 
the second reading of the Bill, not only 
such speeches as those delivered by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney), by the hon. Member for South 
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Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), and by the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), who oppose the measure, 
and whose opinions are listened tc 
with respect, but we have had speeches 
also from the hon. Member for North- 
ampton and the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collins), who, while 
professing to be in favour of the Bill, 
are doing their best to talk it out. 
This, Sir, is a very simple matter. It 
has been discussed several times in this 
House during the present Session; it 
was discussed for several hours the other 
night on the Motion for the second read- 
ing, and it has been discussed for some- 
thing like seven hours this evening. The 
Bill contains only one clause; we are 
now at the 21st of July, and I venture 
to suggest to the House that, if they 
really desire to pass it into law, and to 
proceed with the other Business that lies 
before us, the time has come when we 
may fairly close this debate. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, as one 
of those who had spoken on this matter 
from the opposite side of the House, he 
desired to explain why this evening he 
intended to give a vote in the opposite 
direction. When the question was first 
raised on the Registration Bill, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the then 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
argued that it was not germane to the 
measure, and that it ought to be con- 
sidered separately. To that hon. Mem- 
bers now sitting on the Ministerial side 
of the House agreed; and although he 
regarded it as a matter to be settled at 
a future time, he could have wished the 
Government had postponed the matter 
until there had been an opportunity for 
further discussion. But he thought they 
should now agree to the principle of the 
Bill, and seeing that there was no reason 
why people should be disqualified by 
receiving medical assistance, he should 
vote for the Motion before the House. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the. 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 226; Noes 
22: Majority 204.—(Div. List, No. 236.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
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Clause 1 (Short title). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Peil.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hgped the Government would resist 
the Motion. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicks - Beacn) 
said, that before the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir William Harcourt) rose, he 
intended to ask the Committee to pro- 
ceed now with the Bill, which really 
only consisted of one clause. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he trusted 
that the Committee would, considering 
the hour (12.45), consent to report Pro- 


gress. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK said, he 
thought the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) was a very reasonable 
one. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he ho the Committee would go on 
with the Bill. It was only right they 
should do so, having regard to the 
period of the Session, and the over- 
whelming vote just given in favour of 
the principle of the Bill. The details 
lay in a very small compass, and there 
was practically nothing in them of a 
controversial character. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he supported 
the Motion to report Progress. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) spoke of 
the overwhelming vote in favour of the 
Bill; but how many of those who 
formed the overwhelming majority 
voted against the principle of the Bill a 
short time ago, and what was the reason 
of their sudden conversion ? He (Mr. 
Hopwood) had not had an opportunity 
of speaking earlier in the evening, and 
he would like to record his opposition 
in some shape or other to the Bill. He 
thought the Bill was a mistake, and he 
did not think either Party had done 
otherwise than cover itself with some- 
thing like political disrepute by the 
course it had followed. They ought 
now to report Progress, and thus afford 
a further opportunity of considering the 
matter. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that although he 
disapproved of the Bill, and would be 
glad if the House would not proceed 
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with it, he thought it was a pity that 
those who were opposed to it should 
maintain an opposition of delay which 
could not now have any effect. Hi 
hon. Friends must feel that the majority 
in favour of the Bill was so large that 
nothing was to be gained by delaying 
for a day or two more the progress of the 
Bill. Unless there was some substan- 
tial Amendment to be made, and he 
believed it was not yet too late for such 
an Amendment to be moved, he thought 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Pell) might with- 
draw his Motion, and let the Commit- 
tee proceed with the consideration of 
the Bill. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Olause 2 (Medical relief not to dis- 
qualify). 

Mr. ACLAND said, he proposed, as 
an Amendment, to insert at the be- 
ginning of the clause— 

“From and after the passing of this Act, 
until the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven.” 

In moving the Amendment, he did not 
intend to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary to explain his object. Although 
he had throughout supported the Bill 
most cordially, because he was strongly 
of opinion that, under the circumstances, 
it would be exceedingly unfair to de- 
prive those of the vote who had been 
led to expect it, and who it was prac- 
tically impossible could have had any 
warning of their being deprived of it, 
he thought there was room to doubt 
whether it was the duty of Parliament 
to go into the question of medical relief 
disqualification wholesale. He desired 
to draw attention to the figures which 
were given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Loeal Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour), because he 
considered that by those figures the 
right hon. Gentleman had misled the 
House in a very important matter. As 
he understood, the right hon. Gentleman 

roduced the figures to show the num- 

er of persons in town and country who 
would be affected by the disqualifica- 
tion. He (Mr. Acland) ventured to say 
that that was not the real consideration. 
The right hon. Gentleman would admit 
the truth of his remark—that the real 
question was the proportion of persons 
in towns who were sick, and who would 
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be affected by the disqualification, as 
compared with the proportion of per- 
sons in the country in a like ition. 
It would be admitted that the sick rate, 
considered by itself, was considerably 
higher in towns than in the country; 
consequently, the number affected by 
the Bill would be larger in towns than 
in the country districts; but he sub- 
mitted that the figures given did not 
prove the case so strongly as the right 
hon. Gentleman imagined. Then, Par- 
liament was bound to attach a consider- 
able amount of weight to the real dis- 
tinction between sick relief and the 
ordinary poor relief. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
begged to submit that the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Acland) was not addressing 
himself directly to his Amendment, 
which related to the duration of the 
Act. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he was giving 
the reason why they should give an 
opportunity to the Representatives of 
the new constituencies to decide, ac- 
cording to the desire of the new con- 
stituencies, what should ultimately be 
the law of the country with regard to 
this question, and he did not think that 
could fairly be done if, as proposed by 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), the limit were placed at the 
end of 1886. They ought to allow a 
full 12 months, at least, before they 
permanently removed the disqualifica- 
tion which must have a great effect 
upon the prosperity of benefit or sick 
elubs. Of course, the number of per- 
sons who were in benefit and sick clubs 
varied in different parts of the country ; 
but he believed it would be found that 
there was a large number of the new 
voters who were members of the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows, and other 
societies of that kind, who would look 
with considerable doubt on the expedi- 
ency of removing this disqualification. 
Under all the circumstances, he asked 
the Committee whether the whole ques- 
tion did not require very much more 
serious consideration than it had been 
possible to give to it in the course of 
the last few weeks ? He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not object to go to a divi- 
sion. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 7, before the word “ There,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ From and after the pass- 
ing of this Act, until the thirty-first day of 
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December, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven.”—(Mr. Acland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour)said, he objected to the Amend- 
ment. If it was decided to give this 
relief, did hon. Members anticipate they 
would ever be able to withdraw it? If 
they did not anticipate they would ever 
be able to withdraw it, was it worth 
while to adopt an Amendment of this 
kind? He thought it was not, and for 
that reason, if for no other, he was in- 
clined to resist the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he hoped the 
Government would give greater con- 
sideration to so very important a sub- 
ject. He had long been in favour of 
some alteration of the law affecting 
medical relief; but he asked whether, 
considering the rapid change which had 
come over the House—he did not attri- 
bute any motives for that change—and 
considering the bias which could not 
help to weigh with the House at that 
moment, it would not be better to defer 
the permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion—to pass this clause for two years, 
as suggested by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Acland), and then to have a strong Com- 
mittee to decide what precautions and 
safeguards might be attached to the dis- 
qualification? The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. A. J. Balfour) asked whether 
it was likely, if they once granted relief, 
to be ever able to withdraw it? He 
(Mr. Rathbone) thought it was not 
likely they would if they passed this 
permanent measure ; but he did believe 
it would be possible to reverse or modify 
their decision if they passed a temporary 
measure, and if, on inquiry, they found 
there was a better way of managing the 
thing, or that the provision could have 
certain safeguards attached to it. He 
could not help thinking, judging from 
the tone of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks, that he had considerable doubt 
in his mind as to the wisdom of the 
change except as a matter of making a 
concession to popular demand. They 
ought to know a great deal more than 
they did about this subject, and he 
would urge on the Government and the 
Committee to agree to the present 
proposal. He believed the suggestion 
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would meet the views of the majority of 
hon. Members. 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not agree with his hon. Friend 
who had just spoken. It seemed to 
him that the course proposed was an 
exodedingly weak one. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Rathbone) had said the adoption 
of the Amendment would give room for 
a strong Committee to reconsider the 
question; but it would be a singular 
course on the part of the House of Com- 
mons, after having passed the Bill by 
an overwhelming majority, to carry an 
Amendment which contemplated the ap- 
pointment, at some future time, of a 
strong Committee which might reverse 
the decision of the House. That was a 
course which he did not think could 
commend itself to the Committee. It 
seemed to him that what the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had said was perfectly true—if they 
once granted the relief, there was not 
much likelihood of their ever being able 
to withdraw it. He (Sir William Har- 
court) was one of those who had not to 
stand in a white sheet on this question. 
He had never voted against the principle 
contained in the Bill. He had, for many 
years, thought the disability for medical 
relief was very unjust. The House of 
Commons had said that the disability 
should not be imposed; and, therefore, 
to make this a temporary measure was 
an altogether idle proceeding. It wasa 
course taken by people who did not like 
what they wereabout. It was remembered 
saw well that the other House of 

arliament the Ballot Bill on 
condition that it should only last for 
seven years. Courses of that kind were 
only taken by people who did not ap- 
prove of what they were doing. He 
was one of those who approved of this 
Bill, and therefore he should oppose 
any proposition to make it a temporary 
measure. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, it 
seemed to him that, considering the his- 
tory of this Bill, the proposition of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Acland) was a very 

roper one. It was notorious that this 

ill had been introduced in deference to 
public opinion out-of-doors; but he 
thought that the feeling which led to 
the Bill being brought in would have 
been very different if the figures given 


Mr. Rathbone 
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by the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had been quoted 
at an earlier stage. The success of 
the sick and benefit societies of the 
country was far more important than 
the possession of the franchise by two 
people in every 1,000. Public opi- 
nion ought to have a chance of recon- 
sidering this question, and therefore he 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the operation 
of the Bill of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings) was limited to one year, because 
a question of Order arose with regard to 
introducing a Bill in that House after a 
clause dealing with the same subject 
had been already rejected by the other 
House. The promoters of the Bill did 
not wish to evade the question at all, 
but thought that to limit the operation 
of the measure to one year was the best 
way of getting over the difficulty. He 
hoped the Government would stick to the 
Bill as it now stood, for it was absurd 
to pass a temporary measure. The law 
when once passed must be permanent. 

Mr. WARTON said, he doubted whe- 
ther this was the proper place at which 
to make the Amendment. It was usual 
to propose an Amendment dealing with 
the duration of a Bill at the end of the 
clauses. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
intend to pursue the question whether 
the Amendment should be put in this 
particular place or not; but he did sug- 
gest to the Committee that there really 
was some reason for considering the 
Amendment on its merits. His right 
hon. Friend the late Home Secretary 
(Sir William Harcourt), who was never 
so great as when he was in a good 
thumping majority, said he had no occa- 
sion to stand in a white sheet on this 
matter, because he himself had never 
voted one way or the other. But the soli- 
darity of the late Cabinet was not yet de- 
stroyed, and his right hon. Friend must 
remember that more than one leading 
Memberof thelate Government was found 
to be opposed to the Bill. It would not 
be unbecoming if the two Front Benches, 
both of which had resolutely opposed 
this matter on principle, should, as a 
mere question of deeency, and to ease 
off the great transition they had made, 
consent to take this as a temporary 
measure. There was a real reason why 
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it should only be a temporary measure. | their Members, would be left to decide 


No doubt, it would be a great disap- 
pointment to the persons who were now 
admitted to the franchise if they were to 
be deprived of the opportunity of exer- 
cising it. That was an argtiment which 
weighed with a great many Members. 
Wher the right hon. Gentleman said 
that a large number of Members ap- 
proved of this Bill, he was no doubt 
stating that which was perfectly true; 
but the Committee would not know, 
until they came to a division, how many 
of the 200 and odd Members alluded to 
assented to it as a permanent measure. 
Even if it were true that what was once 
assented to, even temporarily, was sure 
to become permanent in the end, he did 
not see why the measure should not be 
made temporary now; and he would 
make this observation in reference to 
many of the points made in the course 
of the debate, especially in justification 
of the action of the two Front Benches, 
as to the difficulty of arguing this ques- 
tion before a popular audience, that he 
did not think the difficulty was so great 
as was represented. He believed that 
if hon. Gentlemen addressed themselves 
frankly to popular audiences, even to 
audiences of working men, and submit- 
ted the argument on its merits, they 
would not find they were fighting so 
hopeless a battle as the two Front 
Benches seemed to think. He thought 
they might fairly go before the consti- 
tuencies at the General Election on a 
temporary measure; and, if they thought 
it desirable, make it permanent when 
they came back again. They need not 
be afraid of stultifying themselves; no 
other reason had been urged why the 
Bill should take this permanent form, 
or why they should not consent to have 
it limited for two years, to enable it to 
be settled permanently by the new Par- 
liament. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that, acting 
on the idea of his hon. Friend, and the 
idea which influenced a great many 
hon. Members on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, he would propose 
that they should assent to an Amend- 
ment altering the date from 1887 to 
1886. That would give them the Bill 
exactly fur a temporary purpose. The 
object contemplated by the measure 
would be fulfiiled during the General 
Election which would take place this 





the matter for the future. He begged, 
therefore, to move that the figure “6” 
be inserted in place of the figure “‘7.” 
He wished to point out that in this 
matter ‘‘a little firmness’? were very 
unused words in the Liberal creed ; they 
were afraid to speak out to the consti- 
tuencies. They were afraid to teach 
them their duty, or to give them their 
ideas with regard to government, and 
simply went before them at a time of 
election to receive a fleeting impression 
of their opinions, and come back to 
Parliament to register them as the 
decrees of those who sent them here. 
For his own part, he altogether dis- 
claimed any such cowardice, he was 
going to say, but, perhaps, that would 
be a little too strong; at any rate, he 
did not read his duty in that way, and 
he thought it would be well in this mat- 
ter for a good many hon. Members to 
turn over in their minds what were 
likely to be their future proceedings, 
and to consider whether they could not, 
instead of going ahead of every ex- 
pectation, and distancing every wild 
idea of those whom they were address- 
ing, induce them to consolidate the opi- 
nions they possessed, and to strengthen 
and improve some of the laws and in- 
stitutions that existed already, before 
proposing new ones. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out the 
word “seven,” and inserting the word 
‘ six.””—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
would point out to the Committee that 
the course the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hopwood) is taking will 
really waste the time of the Com- 
mittee. Surely we can take a division 
as to whether the Bill is to be a tem- 
porary one or not. If this Amendment 
is put, it will involve two divisions; 
hon. Members will have to vote that the 
word ‘‘seven”’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment, and afterwards that 
the operation of the Bill be limited to 
1887. That seems to me to be unneces- 
sarily complicating the issue. The ques- 
tion between the one date and the other 
does not seem to me to be very im- 


year, and the constituencies, through | portant, and I think we ought to.allow 
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the matter to be settled by one divi- 
sion. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had no ob- 
jection to withdraw his Amendment if 
he understood from his hon. Friends 
who were proposing that the Bill should 
be a temporary one, that it would be 
better to have the new system in opera- 
tion for two years than for one. If that 
was their feeling, he should be quite 
content to give way. [Several hon. 
Members: Yes, yes!} Then he should 
be glad to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. PELL said, it was a singular 
thing to see hon. Members distrustful 
of the view they had been insisting 
upon. They were now, like sensible 
men, beginning to say—‘ Let us take 
time on this matter.” The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), however, was averse 
to taking time. He at once rose and 
said—‘‘ Let us have no consideration— 
let us commit ourselves to the principle; 
we do not know exactly what medical 
relief is, but let us commit ourselves to 
the principle.” There was an important 
matter they had to consider in connec- 
tion with this question, and that was 
one bearing upon the rates for the relief 
of the poor and personal property. He 
thought the original proposal to limit 
the operation of the Bill was a very 
reasonable one, but that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) seemed still 
more so. He hoped the Committee 
would now take a division upon the 
matter. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Datrymrte): 
I understand the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman does not press the Amendment ? 

Mr. HOPWOOD: No; I with- 
draw it. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ From 
and after the passing of this Act, until 
the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven,’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 43; 
Noes 155: Majority 112.—(Div. List, 
No. 237.) 


Tuz CHAIRMAN (Mr. Datrympte) : 
What are the words which the hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing) desires to move ? 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Mr. ORR-EWING said, he wished 
to exclude Scotland from the operation 
of the Bill. It was well known that the 
Poor Law of Scotland was very different 
from that of England or Ireland. In 
Scotland no person had a right to medi- 
cal relief, except paupers; and it was, 
therefore, in his opinion, unnecessary to 
provide for what could not occur. 


Amendment proposed, in 1, line 8, 
leave out the words ‘‘ the United King- 
dom,” in order to insert the words, ‘‘Eng- 
land and Ireland.” —(d/r. Orr- Ewing.) 

Question pro , ‘That the words 
‘the United Kingdom’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. RAMSAY said, there could be 
no medical relief in Scotland in the 
sense contemplated by the Bill, and it 
was, therefore, absurd to include Scot- 
land, because no case of the kind could 
occur there. The persons who obtained 
medical relief in Scotland were imme- 
diately inserted in the list of paupers. 
Medical relief was given in Scotland; 
but it was under the Public Health Act, 
and not under the Poor Law. There- 
fore, it was absurd to say that medical 
relief given out of the poor rate should 
not be a disqualification. For these 
reasons, he should support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dumbar- 
tonshire. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
this was a question of Poor Law. As 
no Member seemed: able to say what 
the law was exactly, perhaps the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) would 
do so? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood the point of the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire to be that they could 
not in Scotland have poor relief of any 
sort given to able-bodied men. It was 
quite true that in Scotland medical re- 
lief out of the rates could only be given 
on the same footing as poor relief. But 
he could suggest what appeared to him 
to be a case in which the Bill might 
apply. There was the case of a man 
not able-bodied, but who could provide 
everything else except medical relief. 
That man would be able to apply for 
medical relief. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, it was a most 
grievous thing that they should be ex- 
— to make provision for cases which 

ad never happened, but which might 
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happen. He hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would agree to his Amendment 
and relieve Scotland from the operation 
of this Act. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would call the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the fact that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
had adduced a case of a suppositious 
kind which he (Mr. Ramsay) fad never 
known to occur. He challenged the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
state that he ever knew of a case of this 
kind. He hoped his hon. Friends from 
Scotland would join with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire in pressing the 
exclusion of Scotland upon the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PELL said, as had been pointed 
out, a man could not apply for medical 
relief in Scotland without making him- 
self a pauper. They had been told by 
the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing), and it had been almost 
assented to by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Lord Advocate, that 
medical relief was not given out of the 

r rate. 

Mr. J.B. BALFOUR: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon; there is plenty of 
medical relief given under the Poor 
Law. 

Mr. PELL said, that was true; but 
then it was not medical relief of the 
nature included in the Bill. As he had 
said, the hon. Member for Dumbarton- 
shire had been corroborated in his state- 
ment by the late Lord Advocate, whose 
experience on the point should, in itself, 
have been conclusive. Why, then, had 
the Bill been framed so as to include 
Scotland? The intention was to pro- 
cure Scotch votes, and to call the atten- 
tion of Scotch voters to the good things 
which the Government were prepared to 
give them, even though they were not 
wanted. He should move that they re- 
port Progress, in order that the country 
might understand the contents of the 
Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Ir. 
Pell.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
entirely disagreed with the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) with 
regard to the Poor Law of Scotland, 
which, as far as he understood the mat- 
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ter, was, in respect of medical relief, 
exactly the same as the English Poor 
Law. He agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man to the extent that no case had been 
quoted. Ofcourse, not—— 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR rose to Order. 
He had understood that the Motion of 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) to report Progress was 
put from the Chair. It was not per- 
missible to discuss the Bill upon that 
Motion. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Datrympte) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
William Harcourt) had not concluded 
his sentence. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was about to remark that the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire had 
moved to report Progress on the ground 
of the condition of the law of Scotland. 
He did not desire to go into any length- 
ened argument on that question. He 
understood that the law of Scotland, in 
reference to medical relief, was exactly 
the same as the law of England. [‘‘ No, 
no!” | It appeared that an hon. Mem- 
ber behind him did not agree with that 
view; but he (Sir William Harcourt) 
would take up the same ground as his 
right hon. and learned Friend the late 
Lord Advocate on this point. He did 
not think that any reason had been 
shown for reporting Progress. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, the point of 
difference was that, in England, able- 
bodied persons received relief; in Scot- 
land, they did not. All he could say 
was, that no person who knew the law 
of Scotland, not even the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Lord Advo- 
cate, could quote a single case to which 
the Bill would have applied. 

Mr. T. T. O’CONNOR said, he must 
again call the attention of the Chairman 
to the way in which the Amendment was 
being discussed, on the Motion before 
the Committee that Progress should be 
reported He wished also to say, in re- 
ference to the expression of the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secretary, 
that the hon. Member for South Lei- 
cestershire (Mr. Pell) had not founded 
his Motion for Progress on the difference 
between the laws of Scotland and Eng- 
land, but upon the ground that the 
country ought to have time to know what 
were the contents of the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Da.rympre) 
said, the hon. Member for Dumbarton- 
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shire (Mr. Orr-Ewing) was, to some ex- 
tent, discussing the Amendment on the 
Motion to report Progress. He had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) to give reasons why Progress 
shoyld not be reported, and he had, 
therefore, not interrupted him. The 
hon. Member for Dumbartonshire was 
somewhat exceeding the Rule in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN said, hethought 
they had a right to know what was the 
view of the Government on this ques- 
tion. The Committee had been told that 
the Bill was exceedingly urgent. He 
should like to hear what the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) thought the effect of 
reporting Progress would be, and how 
much time there was to be played with 
before the Bill would be rendered in- 
operative ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Mrcnart Hicks-Beacu) said, 
there was no time whatever to play with. 
He thought that among those who had 
been most playing with time were some 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Front Bench opposite. The time at the 
disposal of the Government was very 
short, so far as the Bill was concerned ; 
and, moreover, as was always the case 
at that time of year, time was very 
valuable. The discussion on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) to report Pro- 
gress had been lengthened by the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), very well intended, no doubt, but 
which had had the effect of delaying 
Progress. The Government intended, 
however, to resist the Motion, and in that 
he trusted they would receive the support 
of the Committee. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, said, he 
wished, in the most indignant manner, to 
protest against the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had spoken on this subject, 
with reference to the action on the Front 
Opposition Bench. He had spoken in 
similar terms of his (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings’s) speech a short time since. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA rose to 
Order. Was the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich in Order in arguing a different 
question under guise of entering a pro- 
test ? 


The Chairman 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he was 
simply replying to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Government. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Datrympte) 
said, that the hon. Member, having 
made his protest, must strictly confine 
himself to the question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would content himself with protesting 
against the undignified conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he also pro- 
tested, in the most emphatic manner, 
against the way in which the Committee 
was, at that hour of the morning (1.40), 
conducting its Business. The most sen- 
sible thing for them to do, particularly 
as they had to be at the House again 
- 12 o’clock, would be to go home to 

ed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HENDERSON said, that, as the 
Representative of a Scotch constituency, 
he intended to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing), and 
he did so because the Bill could not 
apply to Scotland in any practical way. 
According to the present law of Scot- 
land, no medical relief could be given, 
unless the recipient of it was on the Roll 
of Paupers, and in receipt of the ordi- 
nary relief, which would disqualify him 
from having his name put on the Regis- 
ter of Voters. He could not find that 
any person in Scotland would be dis- 
franchised under the present Registra- 
tion Act, and that this Bill would enfran- 
chise anyone. There was, therefore, no 
necessity for any reference in this Bill 
in Scotland in regard to medical relief. 
It was because he believed that if the 
Bill were to pass with the Amendments 
which stood on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. Gentleman who now pre- 
sided over the Committee (Mr. Dal- 
rymple), it would operate mischievously, 
that he proposed to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dumbar- 
tonshire. Medical relief was afforded 
in all the large towns of Scotland to the 
vast number of the poor people who 
required it by institutions supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, and 
to those institutions the working classes 
paid. In the borough which he had 
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the honour to represent (Dundee), a 
very large proportion of the revenue of 
the Infirmary was contributed by the 
working people. By a voluntary ar- 
rangement with their employers, 1d. 
a-week—in some cases a large sum— 
was deducted from their wages, and this 
went in support of the Infirmary, which 
furnished them free with all the medical 
relief they required. Ifthe Committee 
were to mention Scotland in the Bill, 
and introduce the Amendments sug- 
gested, they would inevitably create an 
impression amonst the people, that they 
were entitled to relief from the Parochial 
Board, and they would naturally draw 
the inference that if that were so, there 
was no necessity for them to contribute 
so much per week, under an agreement or 
arrangement with their employers, in 
support of the local institutions. Scot- 
land was proud of those infirmaries and 
hospitals, which were most willingly 
supported by the whole population. 
He believed the working classes them- 
selves were proud of them. Every £1 
subscription entitled the subscriber to 
an order for the admission of one patient 
in the infirmary, and he knew that in 
his own town there was no subscription 
more willingly paid than that in support 
of these institutions, for in return for 
it they realiy got all the medical relief 
and surgical assistance they might re- 
quire. The Bill would be entirely in- 
operative in Scotland so far as enfran- 
chising anyone; but it would give rise 
to an impression amongst the people 
that they were entitled to make a claim 
upon the Parochial Board, and it would 
dry up the resources from which these 
valuable institutions were supported and 
maintained in the large towns. He, 
therefore, most earnestly supported the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Dum- 
bartonshire that Scotland should be ex- 
cluded altogether from this Bill. He 
believed that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Lord Advocate (Mr. 
J. B. Balfour) purposely avoided, in his 
Registration Bill for Scotland, any re- 
ference to medical relief. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew—no one 
knew better—that no one in Scotland 
was disfranchised, or could be disfran- 
chised, on the ground of receiving me- 
dical relief, because it was contrary to 
law for Parochial Boards to give medical 
relief to anyone who was not already 
on the Roll of Paupers. 
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‘Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, there 
appeared to be present five hon. Mem- 
bers who knew what the law in Scotland 
in regard to this matter was. Four of 
them said the Bill would not apply to 
Scotland, and the fifth said it was just 
possible that it might apply. Under such 
circumstances, he asked the Government 
whether it was at all fair to include 
Scotland in the Bill ? 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the only voice raised in countenance of 
the Bill as it now stood was that of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the late 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour), who 
had confirmed the statement of the other 
hon. Members, that the law with regard 
to medical relief in Scotland was in a 
condition which would render the Bill 
ge inoperative in that country. 

er Majesty’s Government should speak 
out on the subject. If the Government 
were not prepared to go the length of 
the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing), he submitted the time 
had arrived when the Committee should 

ause before they proceeded further. 

n the absence of any satisfactory reply 
from the Treasury Bench, he was quite 
prepared to move to report Progress. 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) said, he had not spoken before, 
because he was very anxious not to 
prolong the debate. The Government 
included Scotland in the Bill, because 
they wished that the provision of relief 
should apply to every part of the King- 
dom ; but he was bound to say that the 
whole weight of Scotch opinion, as dis- 
played to-night, appeared to be against 
the proposal. If hon. Gentlemen would 
leave the question over until Report, he 
would in the interval make it his busi- 
ness to consult every Scotch Member in 
the House, and if he found it was their 
general wish, he would be very glad to 
exclude, at a later stage, Scotland from 
the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. PELL said, he listened with 
great interest to the most instructive 
speech which had just been delivered 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Henderson). With every 
word the hon. Gentleman said he (Mr. 
Pell) entirely agreed. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that the provisions of the Bill 
would dry up the resources from which 
the infirmaries and hospitals of Scot- 
land derived their incomes. The same 
might be said with regard to England ; 
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but observe, after all, the course which 
had been pursued by the canny Scotch 
Members. They had not shrunk from 
obtaining all the popularity they could 
by voting for the Bill; but now they 
were quietly proposing to strike Scotland 
out ef the measure, though they ad- 
mitted that, in Scotland, the measure 
would be inoperative. They had the 
advantage of having a countryman in 
the person of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour), and the right 
hon. Gentleman was about to make the 
concession to them which was not made 
to the English Members—namely, that 
the country should have time still to 
consider the complexity of the question. 
The way in which the political market 
had been rigged by this measure was 
most astounding. The speeches they had 
heard to-night from the Government 
Bench and from independent Members 
convinced him that there was only one 
course open to hon. Members who wished 
to secure for the people time to con- 
sider the gravity of this question. The 
Scotch were clannish, and they appeared 
to have made up their minds—they would 
have none of the Bill. But what about 
England? Why was England only to 
suffer from this Bill? If the measure 
was objectionable from a Scotch point 
of view, it was equally objectionable 
from an English point of view. He was 
glad the hon. Member for North Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrook) intended 
to move to report Progress. If he (Mr. 
Pell) could only get one other Member 
to assent to the Motion he would be glad 
to go to a division. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he could not 
agree with all that had been said on 
this question by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell). There were five or six Scotch 
Members now in the House, and every 
one of them had supported the Amend- 
ment to exclude Scotland from the ope- 
ration of the Bill. He was sure that 
all Englishmen must sympathize with 
the position in which Scotland stood in 
this matter. He would rather his 
Amendment had been accepted, and 
that the Government had consented to 
reconsider, by Report, whether they 
should restore the Bill to its original 
shape. However, as he did not wish to 
be guilty of obstruction, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. He 


Mr. Pell 
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trusted that, on Report, the Government 
would be able to accede to his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ACLAND said, he proposed, as 
an Amendment, to insert after the word 
“‘ medicine,” in page 1, line 9, the words 
‘or surgical appliances.” Anyone who 
had the least acquaintance of the work 
of Boards of Guardians must be aware 
that poor men were constantly applying 
for medical relief in the shape of surgi- 
cal appliances for their children. Some 
of their children could not walk, and it 
was necessary they should receive the 
benefit of surgical appliances. There 
could be no harm in adding the words 
he suggested. 

Amendnient proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after ‘‘ medicine,’’ insert “ or surgical 
appliances.” —( fr. Acland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) said, he had no objection in 
principle to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member; but he was anxious it should 
not be pressed, because it was unneces- 
sary. The words of the Bill were the 
words in the Irish Act; they were in a 
previous Act, and they were held to in- 
clude “surgical appliances.” By a De- 
finition Clause in the Regulations of the 
Poor Law Board it was laid down that 
the word medicine included all medicine 
and surgical appliances, and that the 
words ‘‘ medical attendance” included 
surgical attendance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sirk SYDNEY WATERLOW, in 


moving, as an Amendment, to insert 
in page 1, line 9, after the word “ me- 
dicine,” the words “or such relief pre- 
scribed by the medical officer,” said, it 
seemed to him that if the word ‘“ medi- 
cine’ were alone employed, the Bill 
would practically be inoperative. Hav- 
ing had for upwards of 10 years the 
responsibility of the administration of 
relief in perhaps the largest district of 
London, he had had a good deal of ex- 
perience of the change which had taken 

lace in the treatment of sick persons. 

he change had been in the direction of 
giving less medicine and more extras. 
The Bill was called a Medical Relief 
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Bill, and if the words meant anything, 
they meant that a person who received 
any kind of relief the medical officer 
thought was absolutely necessary should 
not be deprived of his vote. That was 
the meaning placed on the words 
throughout the country, and therefore 
he asked that the words he suggested 
should be inserted. Whatever the me- 
dical officer prescribed was medical re- 
lief just as much as medicine. If hon. 
Members were to walk through the hos- 
pitals of London, they would see scores 
of beds over which was printed ‘ milk, 
tea, condensed beef.” If they were to 
give patients medicine, and nothing to 
sustain them while the medicine was at 
work, they had better give them nothing 
at all. He understood it was thought 
by some persons that there should be an 
interpretation of the word “ medicine ; ” 
but he asked the Committee if his words 
did not cover everything ? If they were 
to limit the relief to medicine, the Bill 
itself would be inoperative, and-would 
not give relief in the direction which the 
House by a large majority had de- 
manded. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the word ‘‘ medicine,” to insert 
the words “or such relief prescribed 
by the medical officer.”—{Sir Sydney 
Waterlow.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, that as the Bill stood at 
present, the distinction between medical 
relief and other relief was perfectly 
clear; it was perfectly well understood 
in Ireland, and also in this country. If 
they once ceased to deal with medical 
advice and medicine, and got to ‘“ex- 
tras,” as they were called, they could 
not draw the line between medicine and 
food. If once they gave a vote to peo- 
ple who received food from the parish, 
he did not see how they could help 
giving it in all cases of outdoor relief. 
As the Bill was drawn, there was a clear 
and well-defined line, and if they de- 
faced it they would have to go outside 
medical relief. That, he confessed, he 
should greatly regret. He would just 
give one illustration of the cases in 
which medical officers might be called 
upon. Take the case of a family that 
had a sick child. The child might be 
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very ill, and in the greatest need of 
medical assistance ; its illness might be 
simply want of sufficient nourishment ; 
the doctor was called in, and what dis- 
tinction was to be drawn between that 
case, if the medical officer ordered for 
the child the nourishment it was in need 
of, and the case of a man who applied 
to the parish for ordinary relief to keep 
his family alive? The administration 
existing atthe present time was ingrained 
in the system of the country, and he 
felt if they altered it they would be 
plunging themselves into great difficul- 
ties in the future. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Not- 
withstanding that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has forbidden me to speak, I must say 
that he has acted in a most extraor- 
dinary way — in a manner never yet 
adopted by anyone holding a position 
similar to that of the right hon. Baronet 
—[ Cries of ** Question!”’} I never yet 
heard of a Cabinet Minister behaving in 
such a way as the right hon. Gentleman 
has done. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn Onvrcaitr) : 
I rise to Order. I wish to ask you Sir, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
addressing himself to the Question be- 
fore the House ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I was 
addressing myself to the manner in 
which the Cabinet is behaving. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Datrympte): 
I do not know that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has gone beyond his rights; but 
I trust we shall speedily reach the sub- 
ject before the House. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
said all I wish to say on that point. I 
strongly support the Amendment moved 
by the hon. Baronet behind me (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow). I must say I en- 
tirely agree with the distinction drawn 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) with reference to 
medical relief. The question is, what 
is medical relief? Take a case of sick- 
ness—of fever. There are two kinds of 
fever ; there is one kind for which they 
give bark, or what is called quinine ; but 
there is another one—namely, typhoid, 
for which the usual remedy is port wine, 
champagne, and so on. Here I would 
say that the medicine to cure one disease 
is medical relief ; but that which is re- 
quired in the case of the other—namely, 
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port wine and beef tea, is not; but, as 
a matter of fact, they are both medical 
relief. The real distinction which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has not 
drawn is this—that if you give food as 
a cure for disease, that is medical relief ; 
but that where you give it in conse- 
quence of destitution, it is not medical 
relief. What is obtained on the order 
of the doctor is a cure or remedy for 
disease ; and that is purely medical re- 
lief, whatever form it takes. It is ab- 
surd to say that a particular kind of 
relief is not to be treated as medical 
relief where applied to the case of 
disease. An hon. Member behind me 
says that doctors have become much more 
reasonable in late years, and that it is 
now their practice to give less drug and 
more nourishment. But nourishment, 
where it is required, is as much medical 
relief as if you gave a patient calomel 
or some other powerful drug that is re- 
quisite ; therefore, the Amendment I re- 
gard as being pure common sense. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstEx) said, the main and 
principle argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) had 
satisfied hon. Members that they ought 
to support the Bill as it stood. A man 
might be able to support a family, and 
might be able to find food for the family. 
It might be that himself, or his wife, or 
his child might meet with an accident, 
and require medical assistance; and 
when assistance was given in a case of 
that kind it should not be allowed to 
disqualify the man from exercising the 
franchise. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said that supposing cham- 
pagne or port wine were given, it ought 
to be placed in the same category as the 
relief in the ease he had suggested ; but 
he (the Attorney General) thought the 
right hon. Gentleman scarcely remem- 
bered what was the universal, or, at any 
rate, almost the universal, practice in 
Poor Law Unions with regard to the 
bestowal of relief. He (the Attorney 
General) believed he was correct in say- 
ing that champagne, port wine, beef 
tea, and so on, were never given by the 
medical officer. In most Unions they 
could not be given. These things were 
ordered quite distinctly — they were 
ordered to be given by the Board of 
Guardians themselves in the shape of 
relief. It did not come within either 
the description ‘‘ medical or surgical 
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assistance’’ or “‘medicine;” and he 
submitted it was a step in advance to 
say that they would recognize the fact 
that where one had relief of this kind 
from the Guardians he should not be dis- 
qualified from exercising the vote. It 
was a distinctly separate step, and one 
which the Committee ought not to take 
—to say that, in addition to medical and 
surgical assistance, where, what in the 
true sense of the phrase was food, was 
given, it should be reckoned as medical 
assistance. 

Mr. CROPPER said, that as one who 
had for a very long time been connected 
with parish work, he must submit that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down was perfectly right in 
what he had said. A medical officer 
once put on a case gave a certain amount 
of attendance and of physic, and it might 
be of medical and surgical appliances. 
But when it came to the ordering of 
food and diet, that was done by the 
relieving officer. He (Mr. Cropper) did 
not see how they were to confuse the 
two on the present occasion without 
going a great deal further than was pro- 
posed. He could not see what difference 
there was between the two kinds of 
relief. Where food was necessary in the 
case of sickness, it ceased to be ordered 
by the medical officer, and was given by 
the relieving officer. If they came to 
break into the existing practice with re- 
gard to the bestowal of food, he did not 
see where they could stop, and he 
certainly should support the President 
of the Local Government Board on this 
question. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he wished 
to make one more appeal to the Govern- 
ment. He was sure that if they gave 
way on this, notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir William Harcourt), they would 
be opening the door to enormous altera- 
tion in the law. The right hon, Gentle- 
man posed as the friend of the working 
man, and said that this concession was 
demanded in the interests of the poor ; 
but he (Mr. J. G. Talbot) declared, in 
the interests of the working men them- 
selves, that he was surprised to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman asking for such 
an Amendment. He considered it a 
direct discouragement to those hard- 
working, honest men who were striving 
to make a provision for themselves 
and their families. Illness came to all 
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families, and all families wanted more 
nourishment when there was sickness 
amongst them ; and if they said that a 
person who sought public relief when he 
was ill, or when his child was ill, was to 
stand on the same footing as the thrifty 
man who had provided for a rainy day 
for himself, his wife, and his children, 
he contended that they were absolutely 
disheartening the thrifty and provident. 
In the name of the working men of the 
country, he asked the Committee not to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot help 
thinking that the distinction that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Attor- 
ney General) says we are going to es- 
tablish is really not one of principle, 
but of words. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says, with perfect truth, that 
when relief and medical extras are given 
they are given by the order of the Boards 
of Guardians. Yes; but they are given 
on the recommendation of the medical 
officer. Just in the same way as he, in 
his discretion, prescribes the medicine, 
so also in his discretion, which is hardly 
ever varied by any Board of Guardians, 
he prescribes the food which he con- 
siders to be as important for the cure 
of the disease as medicine. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL : These 
medical extras are generally given, or, 
at any rate, given quite as often, on the 
order of the relieving officer as upon 
the order of the medical officer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
and learned Member is now referring to 
a totally different class of cases. We 
are talking of medical relief—of medi- 
cal extras given as a part of medical 
relief. Those are given on the recom- 
mendation of the medical officer. What 
is the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee? The Amendment is that these 
medical extras, when prescribed by a 
medical officer, not when given by a re- 
lieving officer, are to be treated as 
purely medical relief. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman says, or, at any 
rate, his argument is, that men may be 
able to provide food for their families, 
and yet be unable to meet the emer- 
gencies when medical relief is wanted. 
Surely the case is the same when such 
things as champagnee and port wine are 
wanted? Men may be able to provide 
their families with ordinary food, and 
yet be unable to buy such articles of 
food as port wine and champagne when 
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the necessity for them arises. All I 
have to say to the Government is this— 
that without this Amendment the Bill is 
not worth a rap. I put it to the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), who probably knows more about 
this matter than anyoneelse in the House, 
whether, in almost every case where 
medical relief is given, these medical 
extras are not required? [Mr. Petr: 
No, no!] Take such cases as confine- 
ments, accidents, fevers, and I will under- 
take to say it is the ordinary practice to 
prescribe one or other of these medical 
extras; and if these medical extras are 
not to be prescribed without a man losing 
his vote, I contend that you keep the 
word of promise to the ear and break it 
to the hope. 

Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) said, he denied that the Go- 
vernment gave the word to the ear, and 
broke it in the substance. The words 
in the Bill, which were now the subject 
of controversy, were the precise words 
that were contained in the Irish Aet, 
and had been borrowed. But that was 
not all. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey), who had originally 
brought the subject of this Bill before 
the House, in the speeches in which he 
introduced it distinctly explained that 
what he was doing was giving medical 
relief, pure and simple, and not grant- 
ing any of these medical extras. The 
Bill which the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich (Mr. Jesse Collings) brought in 
was exactly of the same character as the 
provision the hon. and learned Member 
for Christchurch had sought to get the 
House to accept. It was the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had been going 
round the country declaring to be the 
one thing which these “mean Tories ” 
would not give; and now they con- 
tended that this provision was one 
given to the ear, but broken in the sub- 
stance, and was not ‘“‘worth a rap.” 
This, like other discoveries in the same 
direction, seemed to come rather late in 
the day. [Mr. CuamBertaIn: We were 
before you.] One illustration would 
show how difficult it would be to carry 
out the principle which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite wished the Committee to accept. 
Let them suppose a case of two adjoin- 
ing houses, in each of which there was 
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a child suffering from sickness ; let them 
suppose that the sickness in each case 
arose simply and solely frum privation; 
the father in the one case might call in 
the relieving officer, whilst the father 
in the other case called in the medical 
officer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: He cannot 
call in the relieving officer. 

Tae PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, he begged pardon; he 
could call in the relieving officer. Well, 
the one called in the relieving officer, 
and the other the medical officer. The re- 
lieving officer immediately ordered food, 
and the medical officer ordered medical 
relief and food. One of these voters 
would be disqualified from exercising 
the franchise, whilst the other would 
not be so disqualified. Where, he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) asked, was the distinc- 
tion between these two cases? Was it 
not that they were breaking down the 
barrier that separated medical relief 
from outdoor relief ; and were they not 
justified in adhering to the actual terms 
of the Bill which Liberal Parliaments 
had publicly announced it to be their in- 
tention to abide by? 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that he 
took it the sending for a medical officer 
would be the act of the patient. He 
could exercise his discretion in the mat- 
ter. But directly the medical officer was 
in the house, if he said—‘‘I will pre- 
scribe medicine only,” the vote re- 
mained ; if, however, he gave medicine 
and a glass of wine, or a cup of tea, the 
vote was gone. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought that no working man could pro- 
vide his own cup of tea ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he could 
not but think the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was speak- 
ing on this matter without seeing the 
real substance of the question he was 
dealing with. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that this Bill, which was ori- 
ginally his (Mr. Jesse Colling’s), was 
merely a copy of the Irish Act. That 
was true; but he would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that in Ireland 
what were called ‘‘ medical comforts,” 
which was the same thing as medical 
extras, were taken to be included 





amongst the things that could be given 
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by the medical officer without my ae | 
the vote. But since his Bill had been 
brought in something had happened. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in answer to 
a question of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), had defined 
what this medical relief meant, and 
had put a definition upon the clause 
which was different to what had been 
generally understood in Ireland. He 
would appeal to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who sat below him (Colonel 
Nolan), and who had great experience 
in the administration of the Poor Law 
in Ireland, whether he did not agree 
that what they called medical comforts 
in Ireland were generally given under 
the clause they were now discussing ? 
If the hon. and gallant Member did not 
answer in the affirmative, he should be 
very much surprised. The right hon. 
Gentleman had described a little child 
in a state of semi-starvation. Starvation 
developed into disease, and disease de- 
stroyed appetite, and the child could not 
even look at the ordinary food, much less 
eat it, which the agricultural labourer 
could afford to give it. In such a case 
was the child to die? [‘* No, no!’’] 
Then what did the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument tend to; was the la- 
bourer, in order to keep his child alive, 
to lose his vote? If the child wanted 
these extras to restore health, he sup- 
posed the giving of them was a medical 
process which the doctor would think 
was necessary to restore health. In 
common sense it was medical relief. It 
was irksome to the Committee to keep 
on bringing instances before them ; but 
there was just one he should like to 
mention. He was in a cottage not long 
ago where there was a woman, within 
eight days after her confinement, trying 
to do her ordinary house-work. She had 
been trying to do her house-work, but 
had failed, and was in such a condition 
that if any hon. Member present had 
seen her, he would immediately have ob- 
tained relief at his own expense for her. 
Did she want physic? No; she simply 
wanted medicel care, and perhaps some 
nourishment. Now, were such cases as 
these cases in which the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seriously meant to in- 
sist on disfranchising the husband if 
the relief was given? Did they intend 
to give a less meaning to this Bill in 
England than they had given to legisla- 
tion in Ireland? [{‘‘No,no!’’] Then 
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why did the right hon. Gentlemen give 
a different meaning to the law in Eng- 
land to that which it bore in Ireland ? 
He sincerely trusted that the Govern- 
ment, who had got hold of this Bill, and 
who had told the Committee and those 
concerned that they were going to give 
them a Medical Relief Disqualification 
Removal Bill, would give that Medical 
Relief Disqualification Removal Bill. 
He had referred to 64 serious cases 
where disqualification would result in 
one single Union in one half-year if this 
Amendment was not accepted ; the cases 
were those in which the administration 
of brandy and other articles was neces- 
sary. Were the Government going to 
refuse to allow brandy to be adminis- 
tered in these cases ? 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he should 
like to ap to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) to alter 
his mind. He would make that appeal 
on the strength of one fact—namely, 
that they all understood that this Bill 
was to relieve the voter from any dis- 
ability on account of any order that a 
doctor might give for the restoration of 
health. He thought that was the whole 
essence of the Bill, and the whole in- 
tention of the Bill, and that was what 
they understood that the Bill meant, after 
the reply given to a question that after- 
noon by the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was true that the right hon. Gentleman 
stated just now, thata great deal of disease 
amongst the labouring population arose 
through the want of the necessaries of 
life. But, then, he (Mr. Broadhurst) ap- 
prehended that it was the case with the 
great body of the agricultural labourers 
that they did not get sufficient of the 
necessaries of life. [‘‘ No, y He 
begged pardon of the hon. Gentleman 
who said ‘‘ No!” but he thought that 
would be found to be the case. He did 
not see how agricultural labourers could 
obtain the necessaries of life under the 
miserable pauper dole which some people 
seemed to call wages. It was impossible 
for them to obtain even the necessaries 
of life; and therefore he asked the Go- 
vernment to yield on this question, and 
not to oppose the Amendment under 
discussion. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he thought 
that the time had come when it was de- 
sirable to appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill (Mr. A. J. 


{Jury 21, 
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Balfour) whether it was not proper to 


os Progress ? 

. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
had been for 12 years on the Board of 
Guardians at Oxford, and he ventured 
to think that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would say that that was 
one of the best-managed Boards in 
the country. Although they had a 
Private Act, they gave the Local Govern- 


_ ment Board very little trouble ; and, be- 


sides that, they had reduced the rates 
from 2s. 6d. in the pound to ls. 5d. One 
of the processes by which they had 
effected that reduction was by giving no 
outdoor relief to any person who had 
not endeavoured to provide for himself 
by becoming a member of a club. If 
he had been in a club, and had ex- 
hausted his resources, they gave him 
relief. They had also established a 
dispensary. They paid their doctors 
a reasonable salary of £120 a-year. No 
doubt, as had been said in the course of 
the debate, there was a good deal of 
difference between a good and a bad 
doctor ; but there was very little 
difference between a bad doctor and 
none at all. His meaning was that the 
best thing the Guardians could do was 
to put a man in a good state of health. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had fallen into an error in 
supposing that, under the Irish dispen- 
sary system, what were called medical 
comforts were allowed. Those matters 
were supplied from some other sources. 
If the words which had been suggested 
were adopted, they would constitute an 
entire departure from the Bill as intro- 
duced. 

Mr. DEASY said, if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s (Mr. Holmes’s) 
knowledge of Irish affairs was to be 
judged from the statement he had just 
made, Irish Members were likely to get 
very little satisfacture from his tenure 
of Office. He (Mr. Deasy) had been a 
Guardian for six years, and he could 
assure the Committee that the statement 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on the subject of Poor Law ad- 
ministration in Ireland was entirely 
wrong. It was the practice to give 
medical comforts in addition to ordinary 
medicine. He had taken an active part 
in the administration of the Poor Law 
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in Ireland; and he had scarcely ever 
known a case in which the family 
of a labouring man in poor circum- 
stances had not had medical comforts 
supplied when ill. If this Amendment 
was not passed, there would be a lar 
number of persons disqualified. He 
sincerely trusted that in this discussion 
the Committee would not be influenced 
by what had fallen from the last 
speaker, because it was an utter perver- 
sion of facts. 

Mr. PELL said, the Bill was drafted 
on the terms of an earlier Bill. He 
thought no argument could be adduced 
in its favour from the Irish system. It 
was confessed that they were not quite 
clear as to the Irish law on the subject ; 
and, therefore, he thought it probable 
that they were not altogether right on 
the subject of the English law. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
said that, in all serious cases, medical 
relief was accompanied by a recommen- 
dation for medical extras. But in 
the part of the country in which he 
lived they had never had a case of the 
kind. This Bill could only apply to 
out-of-door poor; and, therefore, the 
illustration of the right hon. Gentleman 
was of no avail. At that hour (2.40) 
the Government would do well to report 
Progress. He had made a Motion to 
that effect so often that it really looked 
as though he desired to obstruct the 
Bill. He assured the Committee that 
such was not his desire. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) founded his objection to the 
Amerdment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Gravesend (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) on the Irish precedent, hav- 
ing the same ideas with regard to the 
practice in Ireland as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes). As 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) understood the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it was a perfectly fair and reasonable 
one. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Irish Act applied distinctly and 
definitely to those cases where relief was 
confied to medicine, and medicine only ; 
and the right hon.-Gentleman went on 
to argue, quite logically, that Parlia- 
ment had no right to give in England 
and Scotland a greater amount of relief 
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than was given in Ireland. If the 
right hon. Gentleman found that he 
had argued upon false premises and 
inaccurate information, he would, no 
doubt, see his way to change his posi- 
tion on the question. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Deasy), who was as intimately 
acquainted with the practical working 
of the Poor Law system in Ireland as 
any man in the House, pledged his au- 
thority to a perfectly opposite view to 
that of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes). His hon. 
Friend the Member for County Water- 
ford (Mr. P. J. Power), who was 
Chairman of a Poor Law Board in Ire- 
land, stated that medical comforts— 
that was to say, food—was frequently 
ordered by the medical officers in Ireland. 
The medical officer did not give wine 
and the like himself, because he had not 
that in his dispensary ; but he had a 
right to call upon the relieving officer 
to give it in the shape of medicine. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
‘Colonel Nolan) gave his testimony to 
the same effect. He (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) 
did not suppose that the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland was 
practically acquainted with the working 
of the Poor Law system ; but Irish Mem- 
bers in that House who did know the 
system, were agreed in the statement 
that medical relief in Ireland included 
medical comforts, in the shape of port 
wine and the like. As the whole case 
of the Government in resisting this 
Amendment was founded on the Irish 
precedent, this was a case in which the 
Government ought to yield to the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee. Of 
course, he did not include the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), who did not count in this matter, 
becaused he was opposed to the Bill tn 
toto. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnaet Hicxs-Bzacn) : 
Sir, in the opinion of the Government, 
this Amendment is one of considerable 
importance, and we have to ask the 
Committee very earnestly not to engraft 
it in the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) has com- 
pared the Amendment of the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
with the system in Ireland. I understand 
the system in Ireland is this—the medi- 
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eal officer has power, under the Dis- 
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pensary Acts, to do certain things, an 
to order certain medicine ;-but that, if 
anything is required beyond that, the 
medical officer can only suggest or re- 
commend it. Well, now, that is pre- 
cisely the distinction which we have en- 
deavoured to maintain by the words of 
the Bill. We have taken the words 
which, as far as we understand it, em- 
body the Irish system, and adopt it for 
the rest of the United Kingdom. We 
have endeavoured to meet this argu- 
ment—that whereas the poorer classes 
in our large towns are able to obtain 
medical relief through dispensaries and 
by becoming outdoor hospital patients, 
without disqualifying themselves for the 
exercise of the franchise, the poorer 
classes in the country should not be 
disqualified for the lack of similar re- 
sources. But outdoor patients of hospi- 
tals do not get these comforts, but are 
simply supplied with medical and sur- 
gical relief. We have adopted what 
we thought was desired by the House, 
and what was felt by ourselves to be 
right in this matter. We stated, some 
days ago, that we would endeavour to 
carry into effect what practically had 
been accepted by the House upon the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey), and subsequently re- 
jected in ‘‘another place.” We ex- 
tended that by applying the alteration 
of the law to all elections, and also by 
making it a permanent, instead of a 
temporary, measure. We confess we 
thought we had met the reasonable 
wishes of the House on the subject, and 
that the Bill would have been taken as 
a practical settlement of the question. 
But now, Sir, we are asked, so far as 
I can judge, after listening to this de- 
bate, and pretending to no very minute 
acquaintance with the system of the 
Poor Law, such as some hon. Mem- 
bers possess—we are asked to extend 
the provisions'of our Bill in a way 
which would apparently fail to draw 
any real distinction between the dif- 
ferent classes of outdoor relief. We 
think that, in the Bill as it stands, we 
have adopted a definite line which may 
fairly be adhered to by Parliament ; and 
I must say—and I do not say it as a 
threat—we do look at this Amendment 
as one of a grave and important cha- 
racter, and it is impossible for me to 
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what may be the consequences to 


8a 
d this Bill if the Committee should adopt 


the words proposed. 

Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH said, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that this Amendment was one of a grave 
and important character, and on that 
account he considered it was too late an 
hour (2.50) to discuss it. He had meee 
he should never move to report Pro- 
gress—he had never done so before, 
and he hoped he would never have 
occasion to do it again. He regretted 
very much the tone of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). He 
had hoped they had done with bids for 
popularity ; but it appeared there was 
no end to where they might go in that 
direction. If this Amendment were 
carried, it was perfectly impossible to 
know where they could stop in con- 
ferring the franchise. Justice could not 
be done at that hour of the morning 
to the Amendment; and, therefore, he 
moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—(Lord 
Edward Cavendish.) 


Mr. PULESTON said, that no one 
was more strongly in favour of the Bill 
than he was; but he thought the re- 
quest of the noble Lord (Lord Edward 
Cavendish) was a very reasonable one, 
He appealed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to acquiesce in the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was very 
evident that the question which was 
raised was one of the utmost import- 
ance. It was regarded by the Treasury 
Bench as a matter almost vital to the 
Bill, and by some hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House it was re- 
garded as of the utmost consequence 
that the words proposed should be in- 
serted in the Bill. When an Amend- 
ment of this kind was raised at that 
time of the morning, without having 
been on the Paper, was it not perfectly 
reasonable that they should report Pro- 
gress? He pronounced no opinion what- 
ever upon the question, because he had 
no opinion; but he did suggest it was 
fitting they should now report Pro- 
gress. If he might allude to himself 
for one moment, he might say he had 
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been in and about the House ever since 
12 o’clock. He sat upon a Committee 
to inquire into the Admiralty expendi- 
ture from 12 to 4 o’clock; he had been 
in the House, except during the dinner 
hous, from 4 until now, and he would 
have to be in attendance again at 12 
o’elock. He had no doubt there were 
other Members of the House in the 
same position. The point at issue could 
not be settled that night, and, further, 
it was absurd to go on longer. He 
earnestly hoped the Committee would 
now consent to report Progress. 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he hoped there would not be any ob- 
—— at 10 minutes to 3 to report 

ogress, and to consider the Amend- 
ment on another occasion. When he 
moved the Amendment he did not anti- 
cipate the Government would have so 
strong an objection to it. He had 
hoped the Government meant the word 
“medicine” to include what was pre- 
scribed by the medical officer. If they 
had no such intention, and it was evi- 
dent they had not, it was clear the 
Committee ought to have a longer time 
to consider what was to be done. If 
the Government persevered in resisting 
the Amendment, or were not prepared 
to add words which would have the 
same effect, it was clear they would give 
with one hand and take away with the 
other. He, therefore, hoped the Com- 
mittee would afford time to consider the 
question by reporting Progress. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped the 
Government would stick to their guns, 
and not accede to the Motion. He also 
had been in attendance since 12 o’clock, 
but did not desire to leave until this 
question was settled. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 19; 
Noes 144: Majority 125.—(Div. List, 
No. 238.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘or such 
relief prescribed by the medical officer’ 
be there inserted” again proposed. 


Stir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he should like to have an opportunity 
of saying a word or two, and a word or 
two only, in reply to statements that 
had been made in opposition to the 
Amendment he had proposed. He 
would not dwell on the strength with 
which the Government relied on the 


Mr. Courtney 
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words in the Irish Act, because it was 
clear that the Irish authorities in the 
House were at variance with the Go- 
vernment, and that the Government 
were mistaken on the matter. It was 
clear that the Irish Act did contemplate 
medical comforts. If the Amendment 
were not accepted, the medical officer 
could only prescribe drugs; and they 
had arrived at the conclusion that in 
nine cases out of 10, especially in cases 
of fever, milk and beef tea were more 
necessary than drugs. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had put 
a case that he (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
must say a word in answer to—namely, 
the case of two children. [Cries of 
‘‘Divide!’’] He was dealing with the 
principle of the Bill ; unless the Amend- 
ment were carefully considered the 
measure would not be worth anything. 
He would not detain the Committee 
more than a minute or two if hon. Mem- 
bers would allow him to conclude. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the case of two children in adjoining 
houses suffering side by side not so 
much from disease as from starvation. 
Well, if the right hon. Gentleman had 
been a Guardian, as he (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) had been for 25 years, he 
would know that it was the relieving 
officer who attended such cases. If the 
relieving officer found the cases to be 
eases of want of food, he would take 
them into the house. If, on the other 
hand, he found them to be cases of 
disease, he would send the medical 
officer, who would prescribe what was 
necessary as medicines. Sey of ‘ Di- 
vide!”?] He must appeal to the House 
to let him finish ; he very rarely troubled 
it, and he should not now do so if it 
were not a question upon which he felt 
very strongly. [Cries of ‘‘ Divide!”’] 
He hoped the Government would con- 
sent to the Amendment; and he must 
say he thought the public would feel 
that without it the measure was worth 
absolutely nothing. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 68; 
Noes 71: Majority 3.—(Div. List, 
No. 239.) 


New Clause :— 


(Provision for registration in the present year.) 

“(1.) In the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-five, in England, where the 
overseers have entered “ objected ’’ against the 
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names of any persons in the list of ownershi 
voters or in the old lodgers list, or have omi! 

the names of any voters from any list of voters 
made by them, and such entry or omission has 
been made on the ground only of those persons 
having received such medical or surgical assist- 
ance or medicine as in this Act mentioned, and 
such names would not if this Act had pre- 
viously passed have been so objected to or 
omitted, the overseers shall make a list of such 
persons, and such list shail be published, re- 
vised, and dealt with in all respects as if it 
were part of the list of claimants in respect of 
the occupation of property with the qualifica- 
tion following (namely) :— 

“The revising barrister shall, without the 
appearance of or any proof by any such person, 
retain his name in the list made by the over- 
seers under this section, unless he is objected 
to, and the objector proves that such person is 
not entitled to be registered; and if such ob- 
jection is made the revising barrister shall, not- 
withstanding the absence of the said person, 
take the evidence of the overseers as to his 
right to be registered. 

**(2.) The clerk of the peace or town clerk 
shall insert in their proper place in the register 
the names of the persons in the said list, when 
revised. 

**(3.) Every clerk of the peace and town 
clerk acting under the Acts relating to the 
registration of Parliamentary voters shall 
forthwith after the passing of this Act issue 
precepts to the overseers informing them of 
their duties under it,’’—{Mr. A. J. Bailfour,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be added to the Bill. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, if he 
read the clause rightly, it required a 
small addition to be made to it. He 
wanted the right hon. Gentleman to in- 
sert words and instructions that the lists 
should be made out quickly—that was 
to say, that there should be an interval 
of 21 days between the making of the 
list and the time when it reached the 
Revising Barrister. He understood 
that, as the matter stood at present, the 
overseers might prepare the list on one 
day, and that it could be dealt with by 
the Revising Barrister to-morrow; and 
in that case there would be no time to 
examine the lists on the church doors 
and correct any errors which it might 
contain. He therefore suggested that 
the right hon. Gentleman should insert, 
at the end of the ninth line, the words— 

“And published at least 20 days before 
the revision of the voting list by the revising 
barrister,”” 
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Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) : I will agree to insert that on 
the Report. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he wished 
to call attention to the fact that through- 
out the clause there was no mention 
made of anyone but the overseer. It 
was, he thought, utterly impossible for 
the overseers to carry out this clause 
throughout the whole of England. They 
were perfectly ignorant of the facts of 
the case; they simply knew that a 
pauper had received relief; but as to 
whether it was in money, medicine, or 
in kind, they knew nothing whatever. 
This point had been raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hampshire (Mr. Sclater-Booth) on the 
second reading of the Bill; and he (Mr. 
Clare Read) would put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
could not issue an order to the Clerks to 
the Boards of Guardians to furnish this 
important information to the overseers ? 
The overseer had no more to do with 
the poor than the churchwarden; he 
was simply a rate collector. As he had 
observed, there was no mention made of 
anyone but the overseer; and under the 
existing arrangements he would be 
quite incapable of carrying out the 
instructions. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause added accordingly. 


Mr. HEALY said, he wished to move 
that the Bill should not apply to Ire- 
land, where, as far as he could see, it 
would be quite unnecessary. In Ireland 
municipal elections were provided for 
under the Municipal Election Act, and 
Parliamentary elections were provided 
for under another Act. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he thought the Government 
should agree to insert words to the 
effect that the Act should not apply to 
Ireland. 

Toe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) said, he presumed the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) wished to see no inequality estab- 
lished between the two countries. Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman would allow 
the matter to stand over till Report, and, 
in the meantime, it should be consi- 
dered. 


3 C2 
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Mr. HEALY said, that having raised 
the point, he was content to follow the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would put down a clause in his own 
namé. 

Cotonen NOLAN asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to accept the assurance 
of his hon. and learned Friend and him- 
self that the Bill was not required in 
Ireland. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman had promised to 
consider the case of Scotland in reference 
to the Bill between then and Report, he 
hoped he would also deal with the case 
of Ireland at the same time, and that 
the House would allow the Bill to be 
passed through the Committee stage 
now. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) PENSIONS BILL.—[Bruz 112.]} 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he should be 
glad if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would introduce a clause for 
enforcing the retirement of persons who 
did not discharge the duties of their 
office. He should be much more dis- 
posed to give his support to the Bill if 
it contained a provision of that kind. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he wished 
to press upon the attention of the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) the question 
which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). He had no desire to put any 
obstacle in the way of the Bill; but he 
thought that a clause of the kind sug- 
gested ought to be introduced. He 
found that the name of one gentleman 
was given in the Bill without any 
address. He did not know where the 
ane lived, but he understood that 

e had not performed the duties of his 
Office for a lengthened period—in fact, 
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long time. He did not think it was 
right that a gentleman should reside in 
England, and yet hold an Office in Ire- 
land; and, therefore, he h that 
attention would be given to this case. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (TERM OF 
IMPRISONMENT) BILL.—{Brxx 180. } 
(Mr, H. H. Fowler, Sir William Harcourt.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. HEALY said, he had, ona former 
occasion, appealed to the Government 
for a promise that they would apply to 
Ireland the English Act of 1879. He 
ventured to ask the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
that he would endeavour to consider how 
far this useful provision would enable 
them in Ireland to appeal in cases where 
one month’s imprisonment was given. 
It was quite impossible for anyone to 
imagine the amount of misery caused by 
short sentences. Where there was no 
appeal the magistrates did exactly what 
they liked in matters of the kind. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he could 
assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the matter referred to should be 
considered. 


Amendments made. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, it would be con- 
venient to know whether this Bill or 
the Army Estimates would be the first 
Order of the Day on Monday ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): This 
Bill is the second Order of the Day. 
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MOTIONS. 
cccmmeninanasins 
MOVEABLE DWELLINGS BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That leave be given to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide for the registration an tion of 
| Travelling Vans, and other vehicles used as 





that he had not been in Ireland for a | temporary abodes.”—(Mr. Digby.) 
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Mr. HEALY said, that this was a 


tinkering attempt at legislation. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Digby) would 
really do well, at that period of the 
Session, to drop it. If he did not, he 
(Mr. Healy) would be under the neces- 
sity of persuading his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to 
block it. ’ 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA also hoped 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Digby) would 
not persevere with the Bill this Session. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
it was not unreasonable of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Digby) to ask leave to 
introduce the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Diesy, Mr. Etron, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Warton, and Mr. Broapuurst. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
| Bill 239. ]} 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Thursday.” —( Mr. Digby.) 

Mr. HEALY said, he objected to the 
second reading being taken on Thursday. 
He could not help thinking that this 
was an attempt to smuggle the measure 
through the House. If the present 
suggestion were adopted, there would 
be no opportunity of blocking the Bill, 
or even of seeing it, for it could not be 
printed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be read a second time upon 
Monday next. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘ That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
amend ‘ The Patents, Designs, and Trademarks 
Act, 1883.’ "’—(Sir Farrer Herschel.) 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he as- 
sumed the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was bringing in the Bill for the purpose 
of making an alteration in the law con- 
ducted through the House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain). 

Sm FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
the Amendments proposed in the Bill 
were small, though important. They 
were Amendments which the experience 
of the working of the Patent Laws had 
shown to be desirable and expedient. 
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He did not suppose the hon. Gantleman 
wished him to explain them now. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Farrer Herscuevt and Mr. Hoxms. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 240. ] 


Commission Bill. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, that they have power to make pro- 
visions in the Bill for extending the eligibility 
of we for appointments as Naval Knights 
of Windsor.—( Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett.) 

Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; 
as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


REVISING BARRISTERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to remove doubts as to the appointment of 
Revising Barristers, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Arrorney Genera and Secretary Sir 
Ricuarp Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 237.] 


EVIDENCE BY COMMISSION BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Ranpotrnx Cuurcuitt, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to taking Evi- 
dence by Commission in India and the Colonies, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorner 
Generat, Lord Ranpotpx CuvrcuiL1, and Mr. 
Secretary STANLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 238.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock in 
the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 22nd July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Bitts—Royal Assent— 
East India Loan (£10,000,000) [48 & 49 Viet. 
c. 28); Honorary Freedom of Boroughs [48 
&49 Vict. c. 29]; Local Loans (Sinking 
Funds [48 & 49 Vict. c. 30]; Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners [48 & 49 Vict. c. 31]; Tithe 
Rent Charge emption [48 & 49 Vict. c. 32] ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 1) [48 & 49 
Viet. c. xcviii]; Metropolis (Hughes Fields, 
Deptford) Provisional Order nfirmation 
[48 & 49 Vict. c. xcix]; Metropolis (Tabard 
Street, Newington) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation [48 & 49 Vict. c. } Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) [48 
& 49 Vict. c. ci}; Tramways Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) Ay: & 49 Vict. c. cii]; Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders (No. 3) [48 & 49 
Viet. c. ciii]; Pier and Harbour Provisional 
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Orders [48 & 49 Vict. c. civ]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Order (Municipal 
Corporations) [48 & 49 Vict. c. cv]; 
Gover t Provisional Orders (No. 3) [48 
& 49 Vict. c. evi]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 7) [48 & 49 Viet. c. evii] ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 9) [48 & 49 Viet. c. eviii]; Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order) La- 
bourers Act) (No. 5) [48 & 49 Vict. c. cix); 
Marriages (Saint John, Cowley) [48 & 49 
Vict. c. cx). 


The House met—and the Royal 
Assent having been given, by Commis- 
ston, to several Bills, 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 








~~ 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd July, 1885. 





MINUTES. |—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civm Service Estrmares—Crass ILI.— 
— Law anp Justice; Votes 21 and 27; 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, anp ART; 
Vote 10. 

Resolutions [July 20] reported. 

Pusuc Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Lunacy Acts Amendment *® [244]. 

First Reading—Secretary for Scotland * [242]; 
Tramways Order in Council (Ireland), 
changed from Tramways (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 2) [243]. 

Second Reading—Crown Lands ® [61]. 

Report of Select Committee—Pluralities [No. 283]. 

Committee—Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) * [68]— 
R.P. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Green- 
wich Hospital * [222], and passed. 

Third Reading—School Boards * [235]; Exche- 
quer and Treasury Bills * [229], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Parliamentary Franchise (Exten- 

sion to Women) (No. 2) * [39]. 


QUESTIONS. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Mr. DEASY (for Mr. Parnett) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he could give the 
House the details of the new distribution 
of the Constabulary Force in Ireland 
which it is proposed to make under the 
Act of this Session ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wit11am Harr Dyke): I 
am unable at present to state the details 
which the hon. Member asks for. The 
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late Government did. not dispose of the 
matter, and in the great press of Public 
Business Lord Carnarvon has not had 
time as yet to deal with it. The hon. 
Member is, of course, aware that the 
three months within which action is to 
be taken under the Statute will not 
expire until the 21st of August, before 
which date the Lord Lieutenant will 
have disposed of the matter. 

Mr. DEASY said, he would like to 
know if the information he wanted 
would be furnished before the Vote for 
the Constabulary was asked for ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witu1m Harr Dyke) said, he might 
be able to give some general informa- 
tion, but not any specific information. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the Govern- 
ment could not undertake to get this in- 
formation before the Constabulary Vote 
came on, or to postpone the Vote until 
the information could be given ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittram Hart Dyke) was not pre- 
pared now to say that he would postpone 
the Vote ; Supply was very late. 


LAW AND POLICE—OBSCENE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the indecent prints now being hawked 
about in the streets (and also sold in 
various shops), especially those under 
the heading Zhe Pall Mali Illustrated ; 
and, whether there is no power in the 
Executive to put a stop to the sale of 
such illustrations ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross): I said yesterday 
that the publishers of obscene publica- 
tions published them at their peril. 
Whatever may be said for the motives 
of those who made the first publication, 
nothing whatever can be said but evil 
about these pictorial illustrations; and 
the police have had special instructions 
to watch these publications and take 
such action as they may be recom- 
mended to take under proper legal 
advice. 


NAVY—COLLISION WITH H.M.S. 
‘“*HECLA.” 
Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he has any in- 
formation in regard to the collision 
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which is reported to have taken place 
yesterday between Her Majesty’s ship 
Hecla and a steamer ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rircniz): Yes, Sir; we 
have some information, which I will 
read to the House. We first received 
the following telegram from Admiral 
Phillimore, the Admiral Superinten- 
dent at Devonport, dated July 21, 8.25 
P.M. :— 

“* Hecla just arrived after collision with Eng- 
lish steamer, which sank, and nine lives lost. 
Hecla has 38 survivors, who, with passengers, 
will land here. Captain thinks that Hecla can 
go safely to Portsmouth ; has large hole in bow 
covered by sail.” 


The next telegram is dated July 22, 
9.51 a.m., and is as follows :— 

** Hecla will come into harbour at 1 P.M., and 

will be docked to-morrow afternoon ; damage 
to bows very serious, extending to 7 or 8 feet 
under water. Coroner’s inquest on two pas- 
sengers who died from shock after being picked 
up will be held to-day. Captain Markham’s 
letter left by early post, and will arrive about 
6 p.m.” 
I may add that instructions have been 
sent from the Admiralty ordering an in- 
quiry to be made without delay as to the 
cause of the collision. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Is there any loss of 
life on board the Hecla ? 

Tae SECRETARY to raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rironre): I have given 
the hon. Member all the information in 
our possession. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. JAMES STUART asked, 
Whether it was the intention of the 
Government to bring on the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill on Monday ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross) said, he could say 
nothing about proceeding with the Bill, 
anxious as he was to press it on, until 
the House had disposed of the Medical 
Relief Bill, and probably also the Army 
Estimates. 

Mr. MONK asked whether the Re- 
port on the Medical Relief Bill would be 
taken to-morrow ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, it was better 
to say nothing about Business until they 
saw what progress was made to-day with 
the Irish Estimates. 


{Juny 22, 1885} 
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EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—REPORTED 
FIGHTING AT KASSALA. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: In the 
absence of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Government have any information re- 
garding the slaughter of Arabs at Kas- 
sala reported in this age I rs? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross) suggested that the 
hon. Member should put the Question 
to the Under Secretary for Forei 
Affairs if he should be present at the 
end of the Sitting. He knew some in- 
formation had been received ; but he did 
not know its purport. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Sadat 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) £39,206, to complete the sum for 
Law Oharges and Criminal Prosecutions, 
Ireland. 

(Mr. Rrrcntez in the Chair. ) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad to 
notice a very considerable reduction in 
this Vote in the present year. The Irish 
Members on those Benches had con- 
tended for years that excessive sums of 
money had been voted under this head ; 
and they had often expressed their opi- 
nion in that House that the money so 
voted had been very badly, and even 
corruptly, employed. The Government 
had taken a wise step in abandoning 
the use of the extraordinary law in Ire- 
land, and in reverting to the use of the 
ordinary law. He ventured to say, how- 
ever, that it was true that even extra- 
ordinary laws might be made tolerable 
if they were wisely and well adminis- 
tered, and that the ordinary laws might 
become intolerable if they were oppres- 
sively used. He would remind the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) that 
a good deal of the success of the experi- 
ment, as it was called, now being made 
by the Government in reverting to the 
use of the ordinary law ia Ireland would 
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depend on the manner in which they 
used the money given to them by the 
present Vote. He hoped the new Go- 
vernment would embark on the policy 
which had accompanied their accession 
to Office, not merely by rejecting extra- 
ordinary enactments, but also by con- 
fining themselves to a pure and justi- 
fiable use of the finances put into their 
hands for the administration of the 
ordinary law. He saw that there was 
an item in the Vote of £20,000 for the 
expenses of prosecutions and witnesses. 
He hoped they would not have to com- 
plain again, as they had had to complain 
in recent years, that, while witnesses ex- 
— to prove anything for the Crown 

ad excessive expenses almost forced 
on them, the witnesses for the defence, 
especially in cases of a political tinge, 
were starved. He knew cases of men 
in the City of Dublin, summoned to the 
Green Street Court House in the hope 
that they would give favourable evi- 
dence for the Government in cases in 
which the jury had been severely 
packed—he had known such persons 
not examined at all; but after remaining 
scarcely 20 minutes in Court they had had 
sums of money tendered to them by the 
Crown Solicitor, which in common self- 
respect they felt bound to return, be- 
cause they objected to place themselves 
under the suspicion of having accepted 
a bribe. On the other hand, in the case 
of the Tubbercurry conspiracy, wit- 
nesses were brought from Sligo and 
kept for months in Dublin, in regard to 
whom the Crown pursued a course of 
huckstering and higgling about their 
expenses, and it was by no means cer- 
tain yet whether the Crown Solicitor 
had paid the expenses necessary for the 
defence. He hoped henceforward they 
would see in this matter a fair and just 
administration of thelaw, and that, while 
fair expenses were paid to the Crown 
witnesses, similar treatment would be 
accorded to those for the defence. He 
also hoped that the tribe of professional 
perjurers would not any longer be 
quartered on the public purse. He knew 
that in the depots for Crown witnesses 
some of these hideous reptiles had been 
retained and paid out of the public 
money for condemning innocent men to 
penal servitude, for swearing away inno- 
cent lives, and for having provoked 

ainst the British Government a feeling 
of canity unequalled in modern times. 


Mr. Sexton 
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They had rendered the administration 
of the ordinary law far more difficult ; 
and if the Government had the prin- 
ciple and the courage to abandon the 
resort to these creatures, although they 
might fail now and then to snatch a 
verdict, and although they might have 
fewer verdicts, yet they would evoke a 
widespread feeling of respect for the 
administration of the law. When the 
people had greater confidence in the 
equity of the administration of the law, 
the Government would have a more 
voluntary and cheerful observance of its 
demands. His principal object in rising 
to comment upon this Vote was to ask 
the Government to instruct the Law 
Officers of the Crown to consider the 
grounds which existed for a prosecution 
for perjury against John Morrin, the 
approver, in what was well known as 
the Tubbercurry case, and for a prose- 
cution for conspiracy against Mr. Randal 
Peyton, Sessional Crown Solicitor for 
Sligo; Mr. Horne, Resident Magistrate ; 
and Detective Carroll, of the police. It 
would be easy to show the grounds of 
this application. With regard to Mr. 
Randal Peyton, the Sessional Crown 
Solicitor for Sligo, he made the appli- 
cation on the faith of a letter which had 
been addressed to him from Liverpool 
by a man named Joseph Wall in the 
employment of a man named Whelan, a 
butcher, at Carlow, whose brother had 
been unjustly accused of purloining a 
sum of £45 from his employer, but 
whose evidence was sought to be ob- 
tained against the Tubbercurry pri- 
soners. This man had been prosecuted 
both at the Quarter Sessions and at 
Assizes; but the Crown, feeling that it 
was impossible to obtain a conviction, 
had withdrawn from the prosecution. 
After the Crown abandoned the prose- 
cution, there was an offer made to give 
back the sum of £45 to Wall and sub- 
stantial expenses on condition that he 
would go and give evidence against Mr. 
Fitzgerald, one of the Tubbercurry pri- 
soners. The man seeing that what 
was designed was an improper attempt 
upon the life of a fellow-man, promptly 
declined to be a party to any such case ; 
whereupon Mr. Horne, the Resident 
Magistrate, sprang from his seat, spat 
on him, and roared out, “‘Go to Sligo,” 
meaning that it would be the worse for 
him if he did not put the construction 
upon certain letters which the Govern- 
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ment desired. Wall was afterwards 
served with a Crown summons, and al- 
though it would scarcely be believed, it 
was nevertheless the fact, that Mr. 
Peyton, the Crown Solicitor, there and 
then told him that the £45 which the 
man was accused of stealing would be 
given back without any further trouble, 
together with substantial expenses, if 
he would only put the construction upon 
the letters they wished, or appear 
against Fitzgerald. If that was not an 
open bargain for perjury and simple 
subornation of perjury he failed to see 
what it was. Perhaps the Attorney 
General for Ireland would be abletoshow 
the Committee whether it was anything 
else, and he should await the reply of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
with some curiosity and interest. This 
man—Joseph Wall—said further that 
he heard Detective Carroll telling his 
brother that he would have his money 
back and obtain his expenses if he 
would only consent to give evidence 
against Fitzgerald. The letter which it 
was desired to convert into evidence 
against Fitzgerald was one addressed 
from some other person to Wall asking 
if ‘‘the gods were all well,” meaning 
the other parties to the conspiracy, and 
Peyton told him to swear what the 
meaning of the letter was. The Com- 
mittee would observe that this man 
Wall was leaving his employment, and 
would naturally desire some other, and 
he was told in the letter that “ hard- 
ware was profitable.” Mr. Peyton told 
Wall that “hardware” meant arms, 
and that it was to be ‘Sligo Gaol; or 
swear that.” Surely these circum- 
stances raised a primd facie case of sus- 
picion against Randal Peyton and Detec- 
tive Carroll for subornation of perjury. 
Although the sum of £45 was offered to 
be returned if Wall would consent to 
place upon the correspondence the con- 
struction put upon it by the Crown and 
not his own, as far as he (Mr. Sexton) 
could learn Mr. Peyton still retained 
that sum. Both by bribes and threats 
attempts were made to induce this man 
to give false evidence, and he knew of 
no stronger grounds to justify the insti- 
tution of a prosecution for subornation 
of perjury. He had spoken of the in- 
former Morrin. He claimed that a pro- 
secution should be instituted against 
John Morrin, the approver at the trials, 
of whom he would say boldly that hie 
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evidence teemed with perjury; but he 
would be content to adduce two evi- 
dences of it in support of the present 


application. It was no reply to say that 
the conspiracy failed. These unfortu- 


inate men were taken out of their homes 


in the middle of the night and kept 
in gaol for half a year. A private 
inquiry was carried on for a month, 
and these men were tortured with the 
public ordeal of a trial in Sligo time 
after time. They were then hurried 
away to Dublin, and at the last moment 
when the case against one of them— 
Fitzgerald — ignominiously failed, not- 
withstanding the fact that under the 
special Crimes Act a jury of Orangemen 
in the County and City of Dublin was 
empannelled, the jury themselves be- 
came so disgusted with the case pre- 
sented by the Crown that to their ver- 
dict of acquittal they added a rider of 
rebuke, strongly condemning the au- 
thorities for the manner in which they 
had brought forward the case. He con- 
tended that the crime of perjury had 
been completed so far as the intention 
went, and intention was the gravamen 
of a crime of this sort. The Crown 
Solicitor did all that he could to convict 
this innocent man, and the fact that he 
escaped was not due to anything which 
he did. Would the Committee consider 
for a moment what the informer Morrin 
swore ? He made an information that 
on the 31st of March last year he got to 
know of the existence of a Fenian or- 
ganization as it was called. He said 
that about eight years ago he was 
asked to join the Society; but he did 
not consent at first. Three weeks after 
he was first asked he did consent, and 
was sworn in. Nine months after that 
a meeting was held, at which he was 
elected a “B” over nine men—a B 
being a superior officer of the Fenian 
organization. There was also present 
a stranger named Fitzpatrick—a middle- 
sized man with a hump on his shoulders. 
The Government, it must be remem- 
bered, were principally anxious to pro- 
eure a conviction against Fitzgerald, 
otherwise Fitzpatrick, and it became im- 
portant to fix his attendance at certain 
meetings. Upon this information of 
Morrin, an Inspector of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary laid a further information 
declaring his belief that the man Fitz- 
patrick, with a hump on his shoulders, 
was Fitzgerald, and on that information 
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Fitzgerald was seized in the public 
streets of London, put into a cab, 
driven away, and sent over to Ireland. 
In the month of April a man named 
John Daly was arrested in Birmingham 
on a dynamite charge, and the Crown 
then learned that it was absurd to be- 
lieve that Fitzgerald was present at the 
meeting spoken to by Morrin, because 
at that time, and for some time after- 
wards, he was engaged in his own 
business at Cork. It became necessary, 
therefore, to amend the first information, 
and Fitzpatrick’s name was taken out of 
it. The Crown, however, thought it 
necessary that some other stranger's 
name should be put into it. Accordingly 
Morrin made another information on 
the 6th of May, in which he stated that 
he had known of the existence of a Fe- 
nian Society for about eight years; that 
he was asked to join it about seven or 
eight years ago by Pat Moran; that he 
did not consent at first; but on being 
asked again to join about three weeks 
afterwards he did so, and that some 
months afterwards he was elected a 
“B.” Pat Duggan told him that he 
was elected a ‘“‘B” after the election 
had actually taken place. He.said it 
was a shame that Morrin had not at- 
tended the meeting. The Committee 
would observe that in the last informa- 
tion Morrin said someone told him it 
was a shame that he had not attended 
the meeting; whereas in his first infor- 
mation he said that he was present, and 
that he saw Fitzgerald there. In the 
meantime it turned out to have been 

hysically impossible for Fitzgerald to 
con been there, and Morrin was con- 
victed of having deliberately committed 
perjury in his first information. Morrin 
went on to say that he was told by some- 
one who attended the meeting that there 
was a strange man there of the name of 
Daly. In the meantime the Govern- 
ment had received information that a 
man named Daly had been arrested at 
Birmingham on a dynamite charge, and 
they used the information to affect the 
evidence against the man who had been 
arrested in London and taken to Dublin. 
Morrin said— 





“ After I was told by Duggan that a man of 
the name of Daly was one of the persons who 
attended the meeting at which I was elected a 
*B.’ I saw him on the following Sunday at 
son. I have seen him since in Birmingham 

ol.” 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 









He (Mr. Sexton) asked the Committee 
to bear in mind the purport of these 
statements. The first information of 
Morrin was used to incriminate a per- 
son whom the Crown desired to convict. 
In the following month the Crown found 
that the person so implicated was at the 
time in another part of the country. 
Therefore the informer withdrew his 
perjured statement that Fitzgerald was 
present at the meeting ; but, in order not 
to waste the force of perjury at their 
command, they actually put into a se- 
cond information a statement that an- 
other person was present at the meeting 
whom, in the meantime, they had ar- 
rested, and for whose conviction they 
would make Morrin useful, and, in fact, 
make him earn hismoney. They meant 
to convict somebody; but it did not 
much matter who. Another ground on 
which he asked for the prosecution of 
the informer Morrin on a charge of 
perjury was the sworn statement he had 
made in reference to an attack upon a 
police officer named Doherty, in which 
he incriminated certain individuals, and 
gave detailed information on oath at a 
subsequent detailed magisterial inquiry, 
all of which turned out to be perjury. 
What were the facts? The attack upon 
Sub-Inspector Doherty took place on 
the evening of the 19th of May, 1882, 
and shortly afterwards Morrin swore 
that James Lyons, a man named Arm- 
strong, and Teddy Higgins, entered 
into a conspiracy to shoot constable 
Schoolan. Now, James Lyons, who 
lived at Tubbercurry, left for America 
on the 15th of February, 1882, sailed 
from Liverpool four weeks previous to 
the attack upon the Sub-Inspector, and 
had not returned to Ireland since. The 
other two persons mentioned were Arm- 
strong -~< Teddy Higgins. It would 
be borne in mind that the attack on Sub- 
Inspector Doherty took place on the 
19th of March, 1882, and that these 
men were incriminated for an act 
alleged to have been done shortly after- 
wards. Now, Armstrong was arrested 
on the 2nd of January, 1882, more than 
two months before the attack on Sub- 
Inspector Doherty, and remanded in 
Omagh Prison, safe under lock and key 
until the month of July following. 
With regard to the third man, he was 
in prison as a suspect under the act of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E: Forster), who in this in- 
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stance did a splendid turn in favour of 
the accused, because it enabled his 
friends to prove his complete innocence 
of the more serious charge made against 
him. This man was arrested in Decem- 
ber, 1881, nearly four months before 
the attack on Sub-Inspector Doherty, 
and he remained in prison until the 
month of August, 1882. Under these 
circumstances, could the Government re- 
fuse to prosecute Morrin for perjury? 
He had sworn in the most positive way 
that three men were concerned in an 
attempt to murder a police constable by 
shooting him in a road near Sligo in 
the month of March, although one of 
them had left the country for America, 
and had not returned since, and the 
other two were under lock and key as 
prisoners to the Government. He did 
not deny that there had been a con- 
spiracy ; but it was not among his con- 
stituents in Sligo, but among the offi- 
cials of the Crown, to convict these men 
without the slightest regard to the truth 
of the evidence against them. The first 
fact he would mention in support of 
this contention was a statement made on 
the authority of the Rev. P. Lowry, the 
parish priest of Conway, who alleged 
that two days after the arrest of the 
prisoners he met in the streets of the 
town of Sligo Mr. Welsh, the Gover- 
nor of Sligo Gaol. Welsh spoke about 
the prisoners to Father Lowry, who asked 
what they were in for, when Mr. Welsh 
said that he could not say they were 
informers; but he was told on the best 
authority that so many persons were 
offering themselves to the authorities 
as informers that the authorities did 
not know whom to choose. That was 
the beginning of the detestable prac- 
tices by which the Government endea- 
voured to secure convictions. They did 
what they had often done during the 
last five years, seized a body of respect- 
able men at random, and having thrown 
them into gaol, their officials deli- 
berately set themselves to concoct evi- 
dence to secure their conviction; and 
the first step in their attempt to concoct 
evidence was the rumour spread by the 
Governor of the gaol, on the best au- 


thority, that all the men were informing. 


against one another. They all knew 
that the best way to make the path of 
perjury smooth and easy was to per- 
suade people that perjury had already 
been committed. If every reckless 
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character in the county of Sligo was led 
to believe, on the best authority—that 
of the Governor of the gaol—that per- 
sons were swearing away in the cha- 
racter of informers, it would not be 
difficult to convince them that they 
might swear in and earn a little money. 
The next step was to supersede the local 
constabulary; a host of officials and 
constables were brought from other 
parts of the country, and while the pri- 
vate inquiries were proceeding, and even 
while the public inquiries antecedent to 
the committal were going on, exerted 
themselves in the way he should briefly 
describe ; and he would leave the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, who was new 
to Office, and new, no doubt, to the prac- 
tices which officials had forced upon 
them, sometimes, perhaps, against their 
natural tendency and character, to say 
what opinion he would give to the Com- 
mittee on these proceedings and what 
course he would take in regard to them. 
The prisoners were arrested on the 2nd 
of April last year. Nine days after the 
following incident occurred. John De- 
vaney said that on Good Friday last Sub- 
Constable John Sullivan went to him, 
and, telling him that he was terribly 
implicated with the prisoners in Sligo 
Gaol, asked him to tell all he knew 
about them. Devaney replied that he 
knew nothing; when Sullivan said he 
did not press him to acknowledge any- 
thing, but it could be proved that he 
was a ‘‘B” and had attended a meeting 
in Henry’s Field. Sullivan added sub- 
sequently that Devaney had a brother 
in the Police Force, and that if he (De- 
vaney) did not tell what he knew his 
brother would suffer for it, and he would 
be put in prison himself. It would thus 
be seen that nine days after the arrest 
of the Tubbercurry prisoners the Govern- 
ment, not having one particle of evi- 
dence against them except the perjured 
statements of Morrin, sent Sub-Constable 
Sullivan to John Devaney to say that 
his brother would be dismissed from the 
Police Force if he did not tell what he 
knew. Would the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman say that that Sub- 
Constable was fit to retain his place in 
the force, and that he had not rendered 
himself open to a prosecution for an at- 
tempt to suborn perjured evidence? In 
the month of June a young man was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
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for some criminal offence, and a short 
time after his conviction Sub-Constable 
Cronin entered his cell and spoke about 
the Tubbercurry prisoners. The Con- 
stable said that if this young man would 
give him any information about the pri- 
sohers in Sligo Gaol he would let him 
out. The man was imprisoned for a 
criminal offence; he had scarcely reached 
the police barracks before the Sub-Con- 
stable visited him and told him that if he 
would swear so and so against the men 
charged with treason felony the sentence 
of three months’ imprisonment _— 
against him should be cancelled, and 
he should go out of prison a free 
man. What authority had Sub-Con- 
stable Cronin to reverse, at his indi- 
vidual will, the sentence of a Oourt of 
Justice? He had thought that the pre- 
rogative of mercy rested with the Lord 
Lieutenant. No doubt it had been so 
seldom exercised that it might be said 
hardly to have existed at all. In this 
case, however, it would appear that 
Earl Spencer either authorized sub- 
Constable Cronin to take upon himself 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
or else the police were at liberty to 
cancel the sentence of a Court of Justice 
in any agrarian or political case in which 
the Government desired to obtain evi- 
dence. Sub-Constable Cronin told this 
man, whose name was Callaghan, that 
if he would give evidence about the 
risoners in Sligo Gaol he would let 
him out of prison himself. The young 
man said he knew nothing about it. 
«Oh yes, you do,” replied Cronin. ‘‘ You 
know as much about those men as Wall 
himself.” This was keeping up that 
system of interrogation pursued in the 
French Courts which had been so often 
condemned in this country. “If you do 
not tell all you know,” said Cronin to 
the young man, “when your time is 
over you will be detained in prison your- 
self.” Notwithstanding these threats 
Callaghan persisted that he knew no- 
thing about the prisoners, and that he 
would not swear anything against them. 
There was another very curious instance 
to which he would ask the attention of 
the Chief Secretary as well as of the At- 
torney General for Ireland, because it 
would appear to touch the jurisdiction 
of the focal Government Board. A 
man named B. Macatrick was the 
porter of the workhouse of Tubber- 
curry, and he had made a statement 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 








that after he had been elected to the 
Tubbercurry Workhouse Sub - Consta- 
bles Cronin and Sullivan, who, it would 
appear, had in this case combined their 
forces, after having acted separately in 
others, called upon him and asked him 
to acknowledge that he was a Fenian, 
that he had attended a certain meeting 
at Henry’s Field, and that it was better 
that he should acknowledge the matter, 
as they had three persons to prove it. 
Now that was a deliberate lie, told by 
officers of justice to entrap a man into 
perjury. They had nobody to prove it, 
and no statement of the kind had ever 
been made in evidence. Would the At- 
torney General for Ireland justify the 
lie ? Macatrick said he denied that there 
was a particle of truth in the statement, 
and told the Constables to summon him 
to the Crimes Court investigation. Sul- 
livan said they would do no such thing ; 
but he would remind the man that his 
appointment had not yet been signed by 
the Local Government Board, and that 
if he did not tell all he knew about 
the Tubbercurry prisoners he would not 
be long where he was, as he (Sullivan) 
would himself write to the Local Go- 
vernment Board and get them to refuse 
their sanction to the appointment. This 
was one of those little facts which threw 
a lurid light on the system of govern- 
ment pursued in Ireland, and especially 
the system of government which had 
practically been carried on there during 
the last few years, from the highest 
officers of Dublin Castle down to the 
humblest police constable. The Lord 
Lieutenant in one instance refused an in- 
quiry into the case of an innocent man, 
and in another the village policeman 
was found going about pretending that 
he was acting with the authority of the 
Local Government Board. If such a 
thing could be reported of Russia, or of 
Turkey in Bulgaria, the Press of Eng- 
land would teem, and every platform 
would ring with denunciations of such a 
system, and he supposed that the Concert 
of Europe would be evoked to put an 
end to it. He might be told that the 
statements to which he had referred were 
not on oath; but the men were forth- 
coming; they were in the county of 
Sligo at this moment, ready to state and 
prove all that he had asserted, and much 
more. The next document he had to 
read was an affidavit from a man exa- 
mined in the Crimes Court in connection 
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and admitted into the Tubbercurry 
Workhouse afterwards. It would be 
found that these were men mostly on 
the point of entering the workhouse; 
men without a penny or a home; reck- 
less creatures driven to despair by want, 
like the Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. 
These were the class of persons the 
agents of the Crown in Ireland at- 
tempted to secure in order to swear 
away innocent lives. There were always 
such persons to be found. The Crown 
officials in Ireland well knew the type 
of men likely to do their work; but he 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
would inaugurate a new era, and depend 
for a conviction on honest evidence 
rather than evidence obtained by the 
subornation of perjury. The affidavit 
he was about to refer to came from a 
man who was examined at the Crimes 
Court in connection with the Tubber- 
curry conspiracy on the 4th of July. He 
entered the Tubbercurry Workhouse 
three weeks afterwards, and he was 
there visited by two members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, one of whom 
was Sub-Constable Sullivan, who sug- 
gested to him that he should make a 
certain statement, which should not be 
given to another Sub-Constable named 
Phillips, or it would be worse for him. 
What would English Members think of 
this Sub-Inspector entering into a con- 
spiracy against the rights of a pauper in 
the Tubbercurry Workhouse, telling 
him to conceal a statement, or that it 
would be worse for him. The witness 
went on to say that a few days later Sub- 
Constable Sullivan again called upon 
him. It must be borne in mind that a 
policeman was sworn by oath todo equal 
and impartial justice between man and 
man. Sullivan asked this man if he had 
done a certain act, to which he replied 
that he had not. On the 5th of August 
Sullivan, accompanied by two men who 
appeared to be policemen in plain 
clothes, called upon the man again. 
Sullivan said that he had made a mis- 
take about an answer given by the man 
' previously; that he found it had no 
reference to Lyons, one of the accused ; 
and he asked if the man had not said 
that the circumstances to which it related 
happened on the night that Doherty was 
fired at— 
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** He almost insisted ”’ (said the man) “ that 
I should say so, and in reply I distinctly told 
him that it did not occur on that night, but two 
or three nights after.” 


The man afterwards had a conversation 
with the master of the workhouse, and 
told him that he did not want to receive 
any more constables, and he sub- 
sequently expressed the same wish to 
the sub-chaplain of the workhouse. He 
(Mr. Sexton) would now close this state- 
ment with another fact, even more dis- 
graceful for the meanness and the 
despicable ingenuity with which the 
subornation of perjury was attempted to 
be carried out. A man named Michael 
Meekam said that he was deeply under 
the influence of drink on two occasions 
when he was examined. With regard 
to the first occasion, he stated that when 
in the police barracks Constables Sullivan 
and Cronin wrote down his statement, 
and he was supplied with half a tea-cup 
full of whisky after having previously 
drunk five giasses of whisky and two 
pints of porter. Surely, any man who 
had had five glasses of whisky and two 
pints of porter would be drunk if ever 
a man was drunk, unless he possessed 
extraordinary drinking capacity. Yet 
the police not only took this man’s evi- 
dence, but gave him a tea-cup full of 
whisky in addition, to prime him up for 
more information. Even that was not 
enough, for Sub-Constable Cronin sug- 
gested to the man that he might go out 
and take another drop, and it might 
give him nerve to tell them a little more. 
The man thus concluded when sworn 
and examined in the Crimes Act Court— 
“‘T had taken six glasses of whisky pre- 
viously.” He (Mr. Sexton) did not think 
he could conclude with a more startling 
fact than that, and he called upon the 
Attorney General to say whether he had 
not made out a good case against John 
Morrin of flagrant, and what might have 
been fatal, perjury, if it had not been 
counteracted ; and whether, in the case 
of Mr. Randal Peyton, the Crown Soli- 
citor, Mr. Horne, the Resident Magis- 
trate, Detective Carroll, and Constables 
Cronin and Sullivan, he had not estab- 
lished a clear case of subornation of 
perjury? He maintained that it was 
only by the will of Providence that those 
11 men were now able to pursue an 
honest industry instead of suffering the 
horrors of penal servitude, 
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Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to 
say a word, in support of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), against the extravagant and 
layish expenditure of public money in 
connection with what was called the 
administration of justice in Ireland. The 
result of that lavish expenditure of 
money on these occasions had not been 
the promotion of the ends of justice, but 
exactly the reverse. A few nights ago 
the Irish Members were making an ap- 
plication to the Government to grant a 
re-investigation of some of the recent 
crimes and convictions in Ireland, and 
the re-investigation had been rendered 
necessary by the fact that money had 
been lavishly expended upon the occa- 
sion of the Maamtrasna trials for the 
purpose of procuring evidence, whether 
right or wrong. He believed it would 
be proved, when the time for the re-in- 
vestigation came, that the public money 
so given had been deliberately and 
knowingly expended in the subornation 
of perjury. It was on account of that 
subornation of perjury that the late Go- 
vernment found themselves complained 
of and denounced by the whole Irish 
people for having administered in Ire- 
land not justice, but injustice. Refer- 
ence had been made to the Barbavilla 
trials. In that case the whole evidence 
turned upon the statements of persons 
who had been bribed with large sums of 
the public money. The case against the 
prisoners had no other basis whatever. 
Could it be wondered at that the offer 
of large sums of money for evidence in 
eases of this sort should exercise a 
powerful influence on the minds of a 
class of ruffiahs consisting of thieves and 
rogues of the worst character? These 
were the men who were attracted by 
the jingling of British gold; they were 
drawn up to the surface just as if they 
were steel filings acted upon by a magnet. 
In tha Barbavilla case there were the 
two M‘Keowns—both liars, both bad 
characters, and both drunkards. The 
younger M‘Keown was acknowledged 
and proved to be a perjurer beforehand; 
it was well known that he had been con- 
cerned in various acts of criminality in 
that part of the country. He was aman 
who, having deserted his wife, entered 
the Army, having first sworn before he 
could be enlisted that he was an un- 


married man. Inthat man the Govern- | perj 
ment had a ready made perjurer to their j fore, essential that every scrap of in- 
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hand. He was of the kind of man they 
generally picked up, and, being lergely 
paid with English gold, he soon gave 
evidence of a nature that was readily 
accepted under the Prevention of Orime 
Act. On the evidence of that man, and 
a number of others like him, a number 
of men were sent to prison whose inno- 
cence of the crimes imputed to them had 
been clearly established, and would cer- 
tainly be proved as soon as any further 
investigation took place into the case, 
by any tribunal on earth except a Crimes 
Act jurysuch as that which tried the case. 
It was not only this class of persons who 
were demoralized by a large expenditure 
of public money, but it had a bad effect 
upon aelass of men who were somewhat 
above them in the social scale—that was 
to say, upon a large number of men in 
the Police Force of Ireland. He was very 
far from desiring to throw any slur upon 
that body as a whole; but from the na- 
ture of their employment they were a 
body of men accustomed to swearing, 
and thought very little about it. More- 
over, they were absolutely hungering 
for promotion, and he knew no hunger 
that could compare with it in the case 
of men with a small fixed salary who 
saw no chance of increasing it from day 
to day. A miner working in the bowels 
of the earth had less desire for money 
than such men; a labourer in the fields 
was less easily corrupted. With a small 
and miserable salary, a constable in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary was compelled 
to live up to his last penny ; and he was 
exactly the type of man who would do 
anything for promotion, or a little in- 
crease of pay. These were the men who 
had been employed in getting up these 
cases; and he told the Government and 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland that it 
was because the public money had been 
spent in an improper manner that they 
had in their hands that day the serious 
trouble and difficulty of re-investigating 
the Maamstrasna case, the Barbavilla 
trials, and other cases of the same kind. 
The whole kernel of the matter lay in a 
nutshell. It was perfectly plain that the 
expenditure of thousands of pounds upon 
persons living a life of penury and 
misery, whose moral repute was bad, 
and whose character was known to be 
vicious, would procure any amount of 
jured evidence; and it was, there- 
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formation obtained in that way should 
be narrowly scrutinized. If that were 
not done, injustice, cruelty, and wrong 
would undoubtedly be committed. That 
was what had happened in these cases ; 
it was what was sure to happen again 
unless the system were changed. The 
appeal made to the Government by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) was that the system should be 
changed; that after the dark and 
troubled and blood-stained times Ire- 
land had gone through a new life and 
a better and brighter prospect should be 
opened out. It was in the hands of the 
present Government to open out this 
prospect. They had come into Office 
with an open book—with a clean record 
and a virgin page. If they decided upon 
following in the footsteps of those who 
went before them, and adopted the bad 
habits and principles of their Predeces- 
sors; if they, too, jingled British gold 
before the people when any crime was 
unfortunately committed ; if they dangled 
these temptations before a vicious and 
corrupt class of men, then the result 
would be what it had been before— 
namely, that to the first outrage com- 
mitted by some ignorant and ill-con- 
ditioned member of the community an- 
other and a graver outrage {would be 
added in the encouragement of perjury 
in support of the administration of the 
law throughout the country, and an out- 
rage committed, too, by gentlemen who 
ought to know better, who claimed to 
be the guardians of law and order, and 
the defenders of right and justice. He 
hoped that the system would be entirely 
changed. It had long been provocative 
of wrong and injustice, of bitter feel- 
ing, and even of vengeance, in the 
hearts of those who had been wrong- 
fully treated. In future, let justice be 
done. The Irish Members did not stand 
there to plead in favour of immunity 
for criminals. They had no sympathy 
with perpetrators of crime and outrage. 
They said let justice be done ; but not in- 
justice and wrong. Why were young 

‘at M‘Keown, the thief and double- 
dyed perjurer, and his drunken father, 
to trouble the community, living in 
luxury, and revelling in English gold, 
poured into their pockets by Her Ma- 
jJesty’s Government, while innocent per- 
sons were sent to penal servitude through 
their perjured testimony? For what 
purpose was that expenditure so lavishly 
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ineurred? Simply to obtain the convic- 
tion, right or wrong, of a number of men 
whom the Government thought fit to 
accuse. He maintained that that was 
not the administration of justice ; on the 
contrary, it was crime; it had a bad 
effect, and could not possibly produce a 
good one. He, therefore, trusted that 
the new Government just entering upon 
the path of public duty would respond 
to the me which had been made to 
them by his hon. Friend, so that it 
might become known in Ireland, through 
every rank of the Constabulary, and 
among every class of informer who were 
hungering to obtain promotion or money, 
that in future there would be no rewards 
for perjury or crime, but that all that 
was sought was simply the punishment 
of crime, and the payment of the ex- 
penses fairly and legitimately incurred 
in the prosecution and punishment of 
crime. The Irish Members had no sym- 
pathy with criminals of the humbler 
classes, still less had they sympathy with 
criminals in high places, who committed 
the intolerable wrong and grievous in- 
justice of sending innocent men to gaol, 
so long as they could produce against 
them the oath of a perjured informer, 
backed up possibly by some sort of cor- 
roborative evidence brought to light by 
what was called an active and intelli- 

ent police constable. He hoped the 

overnment would seriously consider the 
matter. He asked from them nothing 
unfair or dishonourable, but merely 
the performance of their bounden daty. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, he was de- 
sirous of asking the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland what was the present 
arrangement with regard to the position 
of Crown Solicitor in the Leinster Cir- 
cuit? That Circuit, as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was doubtless 
aware, comprised the counties of Water- 
ford, Kilkenny, Wicklow, Wexford, and 
Tipperary. It was now sometime since 
the people of Waterford had enjoyed the 

leasure and distinction of seeing Mr. 

olton acting for that district in the 
capacity of Crown Solicitor ; but he was 
not quite so clear as to Mr. Bolton’s 
connection in that capacity with other 
counties, and he should feel obliged if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would inform the Committee what was 
the exact position of that official? It 
was all very well for them to be told 
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that they in Ireland were in the enjoy- 
meet of Catholic Emancipation ; but he 
took leave to say that the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation they possessed 
was only a very partial one, and that in 
many respects it did not exist at all, as 
was made manifest when the majority of 
his countrymen, who possessed the same 
creed as himself, were told that they 
must ‘‘stand aside” at the bidding of 
men like Messrs. Bolton and Finch 
when summoned to discharge their duty 
as jurors, ou the ground that being 
Catholics they were unworthy of the 
position, and unfit to act as jurors. He 
desired to impress on the Government, 
which had lately been called on to take 
charge of the affairs of the country, that 
the Irish Members were as‘anxious as 
anyone that there should be respect for 
law and order in Ireland; but he also 
wished to impress on the mird of the 
Government that if they wished to see 
law and order respected in Ireland, the 
first thing they ought to do was to in- 
sure that those who were intrusted with 
the administration of the law were them- 
selves worthy of respect. He believed, 
however, he might say, without any 
hesitation, that in a vast number of cases 
those who had been intrusted with the 
administration of the law were totally 
unworthy of respect. He thought that, 
in view of the revelations that had taken 
place within the last few years, and the 
character some of those persons had re- 
ceived from distinguished Members of 
that House, it was monstrous that they 
should be retained in positions in which 
they had the power of insulting the 
Irish people. He hoped, therefore, that 
the new Government which had so re- 
cently come into Office might, at the 
very outset, be able to see their way to 
discontinuing the services of some of 
those persons. He should be glad if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
accurately define the position which was 
occupied by Mr. Bolton with regard to 
the Leinster Circuit ; and whether it was 
really the fact that the premier county 
of Ireland still retained the distinction 
of having in its employment that indi- 
vidual ? 

Mr. MARUMsaid, he would not detain 
the Committee at any length by stand- 
ing between the interesting and power- 
ful speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman had very clearly 
set forth a number of facts of a most 
astonishing nature ; but he (Mr. Marum) 
desired to obtain from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman some information 
with regard to the Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland. He saw in the Estimate 
relating to the present Vote an item for 
expenses of actions taken against Resi- 
dent Magistrates, Divisional and other 
Justices, and the Constabulary, for acts 
done by them in the execution of their 
duty; and he wished to remind the 
Committee that there had of late been 
a very considerable departure in the 
right direction in the appointment of 
magistrates. It was to be hoped that 
the new Lord Chancellor (Lord Ash- 
bourne) would follow in the same 
groove. He wished to know why the 
Irish magistrates were without that ad- 
vice of which it was evident they stood 
in need? Another matter to which he 
wished to call attention was to the cost 
of the Court Houses and their repair. In 
England this charge was defrayed out of 
the Consolidated Fund ; but in Ireland 
it had to be defrayed out of the local 
rates. 

Mr. DEASY desired to say a few 
words in reference to the case to which 
the attention of the Committee had been 
called by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) and the hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Sullivan), and he 
should do so in order that he might 
recall the Committee to the considera- 
tion of that matter. He did not think 
it could be said that in the experience of 
the oldest Member of that House a more 
convincing case had ever been put before 
it than that which had been made out 
by the hon. Member for Sligo. Hehad 
not only made distinct charges against 
officials, both high and low, in the ser- 
vice of the Irish Government; but he 
had clearly shown that each and all of 
those charges were well grounded. He 
had given the names of numerous men in 
the most respectable positions, who were 
ready to come forward and prove what 
they had already deposed to on oath. One 
of the persons imprisoned happened to 
be one of his (Mr. Deasy’s) constituents; 
and he, therefore, took a special interest 
in the matter. Mr. Fitzgerald, a man 
of the highest character, who was en- 
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belonging to the City of Cork, was, 
while so employed, arrested in the City 
of London, sent over to Ireland and 
kept in Sligo Gaol for a considerable 
time together with other prisoners, to 
whom reference had been made, and 
who, only when the injustice that had 
been done had been brought before 
that House, the Government were at 
length forced to put upon his trial. 
No sooner was that prisoner put upon 
his trial than it became perfectly clear 
to anyone who followed the progress 
of the case, that the Government had 
not a particle of evidence against 
those men. They had put them in 
prison because they thought they would 
give them as much trouble as possible, 
and they had kept them in gaol in the 
hope of being able to do what in cer- 
tain other cases they had succeeded in 
doing—foreing one or other of them to 
give evidence against the rest, so that 
they might thus be able to secure con- 
victions. It so happened, however, that 
those men did not fei to a class that 
could be bought over by the Govern- 
ment in that way. In other cases, such 
as that of O’Connell, at Cork, the Go- 
vernment were easily able to procure 
false evidence of the most formidable 
character against respectable men ; but 
in this instance the men they had to deal 
with happened to be of a different cha- 
racter to those on whom the Crown au- 
thorities generally relied for their suc- 
cess in obtaining verdicts, and the 
consequence was that when the prisoners 
were brought to trial it was found that, 
although the Crown Solicitor had been 
to each of them separately and had as- 
serted that several of the others were 
about to give evidence of an incrimi- 
nating kind, not one of them could be 
bought over, and the result was that 
they all had to be released. The system 
carried on in Cork, under Captain 
Plunkett, was, perhaps, as bad as any- 
thing that had taken place in Ireland for 
alongtime. During the period of Fitz- 
gerald’s incarceration, Captain Plunkett 
sent a detective officer to the wife of 
Fitzgerald in order that he might get 
from her the names and addresses of 
her husband’s acquaintances and asso- 
ciates, and such information as he could 
procure as to Fitzgerald’s whereabouts 
immediately before his arrest and during 
the outrages for which he and the other 
prisoners had been arrested. He did not 
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succeed; but there could not be much 
doubt that if Mrs. Fitzgerald had not 
suspected the object of the detective’s 
visit, she would probably have innocently 
given him the names of all her husband’s 
acquaintances, and he would thereupon 
have gone to one of the most likely to 
give evidence and, in all likelihood, 
have succeeded in manufacturing a case 

inst the prisoner. Another point on 
which he desired to offer a few words 
to the Committee had reference to the 
system under which juries were packed 
in Ireland for the purpose of ensuring 
convictions, although in the case under 
discussion the system was not successful, 
for even an Orange jury in the City 
of Dublin could not be induced to return 
a verdict of guilty under such circum- 
stances. So disgusted were they with 
the evidence that had been put forward 
in that House with regard to convictions 
in other cases that, in this instance, they 
absolutely refused to bring in a verdict 
of guilty. However, he felt bound to 
make a protest against the system of 
packing juries which notoriously pre- 
vailed in Ireland, and against the system 
under which the cure for crime in that 
country was sought in the manufacture 
of crime and the arrest and conviction of 
men who were totally innocent of it. In 
the Tubbercurry case a policeman was 
sent as a blacksmith to that place, in 
order that he might originate a conspi- 
racy and get the people who might be 
drawn into it arrested and transported. 
There could be no possible doubt that 
the system of jury packing had had a 
most injurious effect on the Irish people. 
It would be far better to revert to the 
old system of trying cases, than to have 
resort to the system that had prevailed 
under the Crimes Act. It was quite 
possible that the common juries who 
might be empannelled in the ordinary 
way might be unduly in favour of the 
prisoners tried for agrarian offences ; 
but under the operation of the Orimes 
Act every man sworn upon a jury 
was against the prisoner from the 
outset, and consequently he never had 
the slightest chance of escaping. Under 
that Act the jury invariably went into 
the box with the determination to bring 
in a verdict of guilty against any man 
who happened to be put upon his trial 
for taking in the agitation that was 
being aha cn in Ireland. He was 
very glad to see that the present Govern- 
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ment did not propose to renew the un- 
just and iniquitous provisions of the 
Orimes Act, which had been the means 
of bringing about a complete revulsion 
of feeling among the people of Ire- 
land towards the juries and the ad- 
ministration of justice generally. The 
common juries of lreland were, upon 
the whole, a body of men who, if 
the Government would trust them, 
would not justify the fear that there 
would be any serious miscarriage of jus- 
tice. Doubtless, wrong verdicts would 
be brought in from time to time. That 
happened in every country in the world 
where trial by jury obtained. But in 
most cases of late years they had been 
found to convict on charges of outrage ; 
and he had no doubt that if the old sys- 
tem were reverted to they would be found, 
in the future, to convict in nearly every 
instance where the evidence would jus- 
tify a conviction. The Government had 
promised an inquiry into the Maamtrasna 
case; and before very long the Irish 
Members would be obliged of necessity 
to bring forward further evidence in 
other cases, in order to show that other 
rsons besides those convicted in the 
aamstrasna case, and who were now suf- 
fering the penalties of the law, had not 
committed the crimes for which they had 
been sentenced. In conclusion, he would 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he would give a full and de- 
tailed reply to the statement made by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
Mr. Sexton)? He did not see how the 
overnment could go, behind that state- 
ment. If they attempted to do so, the 
Irish Members would consider that they 
were following the pernicious example of 
their Predecessors, and it would have a 
very bad effect on the minds of the Irish 
na If, on the contrary, the right 
on. and learned Gentleman gave a 
favourable answer, and promised to in- 
quire fully and minutely into the cases 
laid before him, he would do much to 





conciliate public opinion in Ireland. 


He did not believe that there was any 
reason to distrust the independence and 
honesty of common jurors. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman might rest 
assured that in every case where a man 
was put on his trial for an agrarian 
offence before a common jury, that jury 
might be depended on to do its duty 
fairly and conscientiously. 


Mr. Deasy 
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Mr. W. J. CORBET desired to call 
attention to the conduct of the late Go- 
vernment in regard to a case in which 
there could be very little doubt about 
the perjury of a witness in one of the 
prosecutions undertaken by that Govern- 
ment. There was a casé in which two 
Nationalists were convicted on the evi- 
dence of a wretched creature named 
Thorpe, and underwent nine months’ 
imprisonment. He(Mr. Corbet) remem- 
bered asking the late Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Trevelyan) whether he would propose 
to give any compensation to those men 
for the imprisonment they had under- 
gone, it having been clearly established 
that Thorpe was a perjurer. The late 
Chief Secretary, however, declined to 
make any such proposal. This man, 
Thorpe, was a person who had accused 
others of having written threatening let- 
ters toso high a functionary as the Lord 
Lieutenant; but when the evidence was 
gone into it was found that there was not 
a single word of truth in Thorpe’s alle- 
gations, and that, on the contrary, he 
was himself the writer of those letters. 
On another occasion the same person 
had accused two young men—mere boys 
—of attempting to drown him by lower- 
ing him with a rope from the Avoca 
Bridge into the river; and when the 
charge came to be inquired into it was 
found that he was seen putting a rope 
round his waist, that he then went down 
intotheriverand rolled aboutin the water, 
after which he went to the police office 
and gave information against the two 
boys, whom he accused of attempting to 
drown him. When the case was before 
the magistrates, the solicitor who was 
acting for the defence of the accused 
persons was about to bring an action 
against Thorpe for perjury ; but the 
police interposed and said they would 
take up the case. The result was that 
Thorpe remained in the charge of the 
police for about six months, and at the 
end of that time he was put on his trial— 
not for perjury, but for writing threaten- 
ing letters tothe Lord Lieutenant. Tothat 
charge he pleaded guilty. And what was 
the penalty inflicted on that man, who 
was proved to haye been guilty of per- 
jury? He had been six months in the 
charge of the police, during which he 
had been petted and taken care of, and 
then the Judge sentenced him to nine 
months’ imprisonment, which was to 
date from the time of his committal. 
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Of course, the present Government were 
not responsible for what was done in 
that case; but he did hope that now 
they had come into Office they would 
take a lesson from the action of their 
Predecessors, and that the House would 
hear no more of the informer and the 
perjurer being shielded by the Govern- 
ment. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he fully 
agreed with some of the remarks that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who, however, had 
referred to many different subjects, and 
had dealt in some detail with the cir- 
cumstances of the Tubbercurry case. 
The hon. Gentleman had prefaced his 
observations with the remark that the 
present Administration had acted wisely 
in the policy they had adopted in regard to 
Ireland—namely, that of foregoing ex- 
ceptional legislation and relying on the 
enforcement of the ordinary law. In 
that remark he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) fully concurred. Probably 
the hon. Gentleman agreed with him in 
the view he took of the way in which 
the Administration should enforce the 
ordinary law of the country, and would 
not, he was sure, object to their doing 
their duty with the vigilance and energy 
they were wont to display, especially 
when, on the other hand, he (the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland) could assure 
the Committee that as far as the Law 
Officers of the Crown were concerned 
they would endeavour to be fair. The 
hon. Member for Sligo had made re- 
ference to one matter which he (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) regarded 
as of considerable importance—namely, 
the subject of the expenses of witnesses. 
It was said to be unfair that those wit- 
nesses who were called on behalf of the 
Crown should be paid large sums of 
money, while, on the other hand, the 
witnesses called on behalf of the pri- 
soners should not receive expenses on 
the same seale. On that point he might 
state that his Predecessors in Office had, 
for some time past, taken steps to ensure 
that witnesses, no matter on what side 
they were called, should be paid a 
proper amount for their services in at- 
tending the Court, and that they should 
be paid no more and no less on the one 
side than on the other. When he stated 
that in this matter he should follow 
their example, he believed he was only 
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taking that course which was his duty, 
and for which he was unable to claim 
for himself the inauguration of any new 
policy. Having dealt with that subject, 
the hon. Member for Sligo had expressed 
a hope that the period of what he called 
Sear perjurers had passed away. 

y the term ‘professional perjurers,” 
he supposed the hon. Gentleman referred 
to informers giving evidence in Courts 
of Justice. He thought he might say 
that, no matter what Government they 
might have in power, there was no Law 
Officer representing the Crown in Ire- 
land who would prefer that class of 
evidence for the purpose of securing 
justice. He entirely concurred in the 
remark that justice was never better 
carried out in Ireland than when re- 
liance was placed on the evidence of 
honest men willing and able to bring 
crime home to those who were really 
criminals. He also expressed his entire 
coneurrence in the hope that in future 
they might be enabled, by means of 
that class of evidence, to secure con- 
victions for crime; but he was sure the 
hon. Member would agree with him 
when he stated that the Law Officers of 
the Crown would not be justified in re- 
jecting or throwing aside a statement 
made by a person who admitted that he 
was an accomplice in a crime. From the 
earliest period evidence of that kind had 
been relied upon in Courts of Justice, 
and he was afraid that in carrying out 
justice it must be continued to be relied 
upon, although, as far as he was in- 
dividually concerned, he had no wish 
whatever, and he believed that no Law 
Officer of the Crown who had preceded 
him had ever had any wish, to encourage 
informers to give evidence ; and he might 
add that, for himself, he should be very 
slow to raise in the minds of persons of 
that class the expectation of profit or re- 
ward for giving evidence of that sort. He 
thought it hardly necessary for him to say 
—because, in doing so, he should only 
be stating that which he knew every 
Gentleman who hador who might occupy 
his position would say—that he would 
prevent by every means in his power 
any official employed by the Crown from 
endeavouring, either by threats on the 
one hand, or by promises on the other, 
to obtain evidence. Having made those 
observations in reference to the opinions 
advanced by the hon. Member for Sligo 
in his opening statement, and having 
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shown that as regarded some of the 
observations in that opening statement 


there was very little difference between 
the hon. Gentleman and himself, he had 
naw to say that there were some other 
matters on which he could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman, as well as 
other hon. Members who had spoken. 
The hon. Member for Sligo had once 
or twice make use of the expression 
“‘ packed juries; ” but so faras he could 
gather the hon. Gentleman had not made 
any attack on the jury in any particular 
case. In regard to the Tubbercurry case, 
to which the hon. Gentleman had spe- 
cially referred, it would have been im- 
ible for the hon. Gentleman to have 

one so, from his own point of view, be- 
cause the jury in that case had done 
their duty well and faithfully, as he (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) believed, 
by pronouncing a verdict, of which the 
hon. Member approved, for the acquittal 
of the prisoners. Some of the hon. Mem- 
bers who had followed had also de- 
nounced the jury system in Ireland, and 
the verdicts that had been given in re- 
cent times. He must say that having 
watched those things, as in the Profession 
to which he belonged he was bound to 
do, his own opinion was—and he 
thoroughly believed that if the matter 
were argued out in that House hon. 
Members representing Ireland would 
agree with him—that asfaras the Judges 
and juries were concerned not only the 
Judges, but the juries who were em- 
pannelled, did their duty honestly and 
according to the best of their ability. 
That was a matter of so much import- 
ance that he was sure the Committee 
would pardon him if he referred to two 
or three cases that had been incidentally 
mentioned in the course of the discus- 
sion, in order to show that he was fully 
justified in using thislanguage. 1n the 
Tubbercurry case, for example, the jury 
listened to all the evidence that was 
laid before them, and, although it was 
alleged that the jury belonged to a class 
whose sympathies were against the pri- 
soners, the result showed that they did 
not allow their feelings to warp their 
judgment, for the verdict they came to 
at the end of that trial was one of ac- 
quittal. In the Maamtrasna case, no at- 
tempt had ever been made to attack the 
jury in a serious way ; and he would tell 
the Committee the reason why no such 
attempt had been made. There were 
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three verdicts given in the Maamtrasna 
case. The first two were admitted to 
have been just and right in every par- 
ticular ; and although it was stated that 
the third verdict was erroneous, that 
verdict was given on precisely the same 
evidence as fhat on which the first two 
verdicts had been arrived at, the only 
ground on which the justice of the third 
verdict was challenged being that cir- 
cumstances had since come to light that 
would have altered the conclusion then 
come to. 

Mr. DEASY: It was I who referred 
to the Maamtrasna case, and I did not 
impugn the verdict of the jury. AllI 
did was to say the verdict was not ac- 
cording to the facts since brought to 
light. 

*Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said, he was glad the hon. 


Gentleman had inte with that re- 
mark, as it would relieve him from one 
portion of his contention. He thought 


that hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House below the Gangway would 
agree, however much they might assail 
the composition of the juries in Ireland, 
that when those juries came to consider 
the facts put before them they did their 
duty to the best of their ability, and it 
certainly would be very difficult to show 
that they did not. What he under- 
stood to be the argument on the other 
side was not that there was not in 
several of those cases evidence on which 
the juries could act, but that subse- 
quently circumstances had been brought 
to light which would have altered the 
conclusion at which they had arrived. 
[Mr. Sexton: That is so, usually.] It 
was obvious, under those circumstances, 
that, looking at the matter from his 
point of view, he was justified in saying 
that the juries had been governed by a 
desire to do fair justice as between man 
and man ; and he should be sorry if any 
Member of that House were to sup 

that anyone connected with the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland was 
not firmly impressed with the belief that 
both Judges and juries were actuated by 
a sincere anxiety to do what was right, 
and that in the cases that had been 
brought before them they had done their 
best in that respeet. There was another 
matter to which he wished to refer, as 
one that had been commented on in the 
course of that debate. It had been stated 
that policemen, the Crown Solicitor, and 
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District Inspectors had conducted them- 
selves improperly in the way in which 
they had approacked persons who were 
expected to become witnesses in import- 
ant trials. He had said before, and he 
would say again, that no language could 
be too strong to condemn the action of 
any official who would approach any 
man, whether in Ireland or elsewhere, 
either with a promise or a threat, to in- 
duce him to give false or even coloured 
evidence ; but, at the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that a charge of that 
character ought not to be received unless 
it were distinctly formulated and fully 
investigated, and, above all, that the per- 
son accused ought to have an opportunity 
of answering the charge brought against 
him before even an opinion could be 
formed one way or the other on the sub- 
ject. He was sure hon. Members opposite 
would be the last to wish him to give 
an ex parte judgment on any case. The 
first matter was to see whether the in- 
dividual himself knew anything of the 
charge, and to hear what he had to say 
before they put forward any opinion 
formed on the subject. Now, the Tub- 
bercurry case had occupied a very con- 
siderable portion of the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
and almost all hon. Members who had 
spoken since had dealt with it. As far 
as he was concerned, he knew little or 
nothing about that case until he entered 
the House that day, and, as far as he 
was aware, the present was the first 
occasion on which there had been any 
discussion in reference to it. Further, 
as far as he was aware, the statement 
brought before the Committee by the 
hon. Member for Sligo had been made 

ublic for the first time on that occasion. 

e, at any rate, had never heard any- 
thing about it before, and he had 
entered the House without any Notice 
that it would be the subject of discus- 
sion. [Mr. Sexton: The essential points 
appeared in Zhe Freeman’s Journal a 
month ago.| He could, of course, only 
deal with the matter on the information 
before him. He did not complain of 
the hon. Member for Sligo not giving 
him Notice of his intention to raise this 
question, because he knew that hon. 
Members must in that House take 
advantage of opportunities as they pre- 
sented themselves for raising questions 
of the kind, and he was also aware that 
he and his right hon. and learned Col- 
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league must be prepared to deal with 
such matters when they arose. The obser- 
vations which he desired to make upon 
the subject were very few indeed. He 
wished to refer to one or two gentlemen 
whose names had been mentioned in 
connection with this matter. In addi- 
tion to that of Mr. Randal Peyton the 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned the 
names of one or two detectives and 

olicemen. He believed Mr. Randal 

eyton to be incapable of doing any 
such act as had been imputed by hon. 
Members opposite. Mr. Peytonappeared 
to him to be a zealous and fair-minded 
public servant, and having regard to 
the fact that for a considerable time 
before he became Crown Solicitor he 
occupied an eminent position in the 
Legal Profession, he should not be dis- 

osed to think that his character would 

ave been so changed by reason of the 
office which he now held, and especially 
because he had no personal interest in 
the matter. His salary was not de- 
pence on results; he had simply to do 

is duty in the position which he held ; 
and, therefore, he should be exceedingly 
surprised if it could be shown that he 
had acted improperly in this or in any 
other case; and certainly he would not 
allow himself to be influenced in any 
degree against him or any other official 
by the statements made in the House 
that day. He said that with all respect 
for hon. Gentlemen who made those state- 
ments. He had already stated that in 
questions of this kind no person was 
justified either in forming an opinion or 
in allowing his mind to take a bias 
simply because statements of a certain 
kind were made. Whatever might 
result, he wished to guard himself by 
saying that at the present time he did 
not think he should be justified in 
taking action against gentlemen who, 
as public officials, had hitherto borne 
an honourablecharacter; and herepeated 
that in making that statement he did so 
without the slightest disrespect to hon. 
Gentlemen who brought forward those 
matters, or to persons who made those 
statements. If a charge was to be 
brought against any individual, he need 
not point out that there was a way in 
which it should be brought, and that 
there was a regular process by which it 
should be supported. He was quite 
sure that hon. Members opposite would 
be the first to say he was wrong if he 
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were then to express an opinion that 
the persons in question had acted rightly 
or wrongly. A suggestion had been 
made by some hon. Members opposite 
that hy oi named Morrin should be 
indicted for perjury. Inasmuch as the 
jury, having heard the case, could not 
accept his testimony, he also was obliged 
to reject the evidence of that informer. 
He thought it the duty of the Law 
Officers of the Crown and everyone 
else to aceept the verdict of the jury, 
which in his own mind he was satisfied 
was a just one. As he understood it, 
the alleged perjury rested on the differ- 
ence that existed between one informa- 
tion sworn in the month of March and 
another sworn in the following April. 
He was sure that an indictment for 
perjury founded upon that would not be 
sustainable before a jury. Whena man 
with a large number of circumstances in 
his mind extending over many months 
made a statement with regard to any 
particular person which was not in 
accordance with fact, no jury would, he 
thought, be disposed to assume that he 
was wilfully making a wrong statement. 
Therefore, he should not, under the 
circumstances, feel justified in having 
this man indicted for perjury. He had 
now expressed his views upon the 
particular matters brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Sligo. With 
regard to the constables, he dealt with 
them in exactly the same way as he had 
dealt with the other persons named. 
He repeated that he could not accept 
as proved anything against the character 
of those men until the matter had been 
brought in the shape of a properly 
formulated charge. There were some 
other subjects that he wished to refer 
to before he sat down. The hon. 
Member for Waterford County (Mr. 
P. J. Power) had asked a question 
with regard to the position of Mr. 
Bolton. The hon. Member appeared to 
be under the impression that Mr. Bolton 
had once acted as Crown Solicitor for 
the county of Waterford ; if so, it was 
a matter with which he (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) was unacquainted. 
Mr. Bolton was Crown Solicitor for 
Tipperary, and still retained that posi- 
tion. His salary was £400 a-year, with 
£250 for allowances. 

Mr. P. J. POWER presumed that 
Mr. Bolton’s visit to Waterford was in 
connection with the Prevention of Crime 
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Act. He hadseen Mr. Bolton challenge 
a number of respectable jurymen in the 
Waterford Oourt House. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said, the fact was as he had 
stated. Mr. Bolton was Crown Solicitor 
for the county of Tipperary, and received 
the salary mentioned in the Vote. That 
was certainly the only position held by 
him in his Department. | Mr. Sexton: 
The Valuation Office.] He thought not ; 
but if there was any question on that 

int, it was a matter for the Treasury. 

he position of Crown Solicitor for the 
county of Tipperary had been held by 
Mr. Bolton for a great number of years. 
There had not been any charge brought 
against Mr. Bolton in that House with 
regard to the discharge of his official 
duties as Crown Solicitor for Tipperary. 
In reference to the matter referred to by 
the hon. Member for Waterford County 
(Mr. P.J. Power), there was no doubt that 
Mr. Bolton had been employed at times 
during the last four years for special 
purposes, for which he received a special 
remuneration. They all knew that, 
under the exigencies of the Publie Ser- 
vice, officials were often sent to do other 
work than that which strictly apper- 
tained to their office, and Mr. Belton 
had frequently had such duties imposed 
upon him. He believed that duties of this 
character should be performed by re- 
sponsible offieers as their ordinary work, 
and that their salaries should appear on 
the Estimates, so that they might be 
subject to the control of the House from 
yeartoyear. The hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny County (Mr. Marum) had asked 
him a question with reference to the Law 
Adviserships. He had had the honour 
of holding that Office for one or two years. 
It was an Office which was abolished 
by the late Government; but the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny County had ad- 
vocated its restoration on the ground of 
the assistance given by the Law Ad- 
visers to the magistrates. He confessed 
that even at the time he held the Office, 
he thought it was one of a questionable 
character, and which ought: not to be 
continued. He thought that magistrates 
should not be advised by any Officer of 
the Crown, and that any person occupy- 
ing a judicial position should perform 
his duties with entire independence. He 
thought he had now referred to the 
various matters brought forward by hon. 
Members in relation to the Vote under 
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discussion. If he had omitted to reply 
to any particular question, he would be 
glad if hon. Members would direct his 
attention thereto. Finally, he thought 
that the Judges and juries in Ireland 
had done their duty—that was to say, 
as far as he could. judge; and even 
where the verdicts might appear to be 
divergent from some of the evidence, it 
was with reference to matters brought 
to light subsequently. 

Mr. WALKER said, he wished to refer 
to one or two matters mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
He meant the charges and attacks made 
against certain persons who had dis- 
charged their duties in respect of the 
Tubbercurry case. First, there were 
the Resident Magistrates, who held the 
investigation ; secondly, the Crown So- 
licitor; and, thirdly, the constables who 
had been named by the hon. Member 
for Sligo; and with regard to the latter 
he would say that, although they oceu- 
pied a lower position, they were as 
much entitled to the same treatment 
which any fair-minded man would ex- 
tend to persons in a higher situation. 
They also lived by their character, and 
their bread depended upon their main- 
taining it. He agreed with his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland in saying that they 
ought not to form an opinion as to the 
conduct of persons upon ex parte state- 
ments, even when made by responsible 
Members in that House. They knew 
that in those cases statements of the 
kind had circulated far and wide 
throughout the country, and that they 
had received a significance far beyond 
what they deserved, as coming before 
the public with a certain amount of 
weight attached to them. Whenever 
any statements had been made in that 
House with reference to the conduct of 
persons connected with the administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland and those 
statements reached his ears, he had 
taken what he considered to be the 
right course of inquiring into the mat- 
ter, and ascertaining whether there was 
any foundation for them. It was a fact 
that a charge had been made against 
the Resident Magistrate referred to, on 
the representation of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), and that matter 
was investigated—it was thoroughly in- 
quired into, and, upon the statement of 
everyone connected with the matter, 
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the most complete contradiction was 
given to the charge, which was, of 
course, inconsistent with the high posi- 
tion filled by the gentleman in ques- 
tion. Then, as regarded Mr. Randal 
Peyton, that gentleman had held, and 
still held, a high position in the Public 
Service; it had been his lot to meet 
him on several occasions, and so far as 
he knew his character he entirely con- 
curred with his right hon. and learned 
Friend opposite in believing that he 
would be utterly incapable of commit- 
ting anything in the nature of the act 
ascribed to him by the hon. Member for 
Sligo. The charge against this gentle- 
man had never been made in any defi- 
nite form, so far as he was aware; he 
therefore treated the statement as en- 
tirely ex parte, and he was sure the 
Committee would attach no value to it 
until it had been substantiated. With 
regard to the constables, the charge 
against them, as the hon. Member for 
Sligo agreed, was now mentioned in 
that House for the first time. He had 
been present on almost all the occasions 
on which the Tubbercurry case had been 
mentioned, and he could say that no 
allusion had ever been made to this 
statement with regard to the three con- 
stables. He thought it unfortunate that, 
if there was any foundation for the 
charges made against them, the case 
had not been. referred to those in au- 
thority over them, in which case, as far 
as he knew, the Chief of the Force 
would have been ready to deal with it, 
and everyone would admit that if he 
did not do so, his conduet would de- 
serve the strongest condemnation. Then, 
with regard to the affidavit which the 
hon. Member for Sligo read, as coming 
from the porter at the Sligo Workhouse, 
who said that he had been threatened 
with respect to his place; a charge of 
that kind had certainly been hinted at, 
but he had never heard it specifically 
stated. Upon the face of it, he thought 
the statement required some further 
corroboration before it could be ac- 
cepted as true. Finally, all the charges 
made had been thoroughly investigated 
and disproved. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he be- 
lieved hon. Members on those Benches 
were quite prepared to acknowledge the 
courtesy in tone and the kindness in 
spirit exhibited by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
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ral for Ireland in his reply to the hon. 
Member for Sligo; but he thought they 
would have been better pleased if the 
result had been different. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligohad brought 
“before the attention of the Committee 
certain definite charges, expressed in 
unmistakable language ; and he thought 
that while the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was justified, indeed, called 
upon, to refuse to express any opinion 
on those charges, he might have gone 
more fully into them and said that an 
investigation would be held. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had pointed 
to several obstacles in the way of investi- 
gation; but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
thought that those obstacles would not 
be found to be insuperable if the charge 
had been laid against a person accused 
of agrarian crime. What were the ob- 
stacles which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had brought forward. First, 
he said that the statements were er parte; 
but his hon. Friend had placed statements 
in the hands of the authorities with 
everything necessary to support them. 
He said with regard to the constables, 
that men charged with such grievous 
offences should not be allowed to remain 
in the Force, or, at any rate, that they 
should be suspended until those charges 
had been investigated. If the charges 
had the slightest foundation in fact, the 
men in question were a danger and a 
pest to society, and it was the duty of the 
Government to see that they were no 
longer continued in their present posi- 
tion. With regard to the man Morrin, 
he saw no reason why he should not be 
brought to trial; his statements contra- 
dicted themselves; he said that men 
were present at a place at a time when 
they were really suffering terms of im- 
prisonment. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spoken of the discrepan- 
cies in this man’s statements as small 
discrepancies; but the hon. Member 
for Sligo had been able to show that 
there wasa very wide difference between 
the statements of Morrin and the actual 
facts. His hon. Friend had shown that 
some of the men who Morrin said were 
at a certain place at a certain time, on 
a certain day, were not and never had 
been at the place. Certainly he thought 
there was a primd facie case for inquiry 
into that matter, and hon. Members on 
those Benches would be very disap- 
pointed if the right hon. and learned 
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tigation should be made. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had, of 
course, adopted the usual tone with 
regard to these matters. It seemed to 
him to be a villainous tradition of the 
Office that the Law Officers of the Crown 
were bound to stand by all officials, 
whether they were good, bad, or indif- 
ferent ; and he said that the very atti- 
tude of the Government towards officials 
in Ireland was one of the strongest 
reasons why law and justice were some- 
times in contempt. It was not part of 
the case of his hon. Friend to challenge 
the composition of juries or the verdicts 
they had given, although Irish Mem- 
bers were quite ready to discuss that 
question when it was properly raised. 
But there were cases in which the ver- 
dicts were open and might be said to be 
in suspense, in consequence of evidence 
which had come forward since the 

were given. He referred to cases which 
he and his hon. Friends thought de- 
manded re-inquiry, and in which they 
had been able to bring forward evidence 
that was not at first in their possession. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland seemed 
to cast some doubt on the statement of 
the hon. Member for Sligo with regard 
to the general conduct of these cases in 
Ireland. He ventured to say that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
the one solitary individual in Ireland 
who was not acquainted with the fact 
that the testimony in these cases had 
been obtained by the liberal use of 
bribes and threats. Theright hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken with 
becoming horror of the profession of in- 
former. But was it not extraordinary 
that not only had the Government got 
informers to give evidence, but that 
they seemed to have gone on a voyage 
of discovery for the purpose of getting 
men of the lowest and basest deserip- 
tion to support their case? Take the 
witnesses in the cases under considera- 
tion, and it would be found that not 
only were they persons belonging to the 
lowest classes, but that they were crimi- 
nals before these trials occurred. The 
informers in most of the cases had been 
men who, long before these trials, were 
notorious as the pests, outcasts, and 
scourges of society in their neighbour- 
hoods; and that alone was one of the 
most suspivious circumstances connected 
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with the trials. And then the rewards 
a to informers and witnesses had 

n, considering the eircumstances of 
Ireland, monstrous in amount. Did they 
not know that in England, where Go- 
vernment offered a large reward for the 
detection of a crime, there were always 
some persons degraded enough to come 
forward and try to get it by giving false 
evidence ? There was the case of the 
trial which took place in connection with 
a murder in Holborn. A soldier of the 
Grenadier Guards was killed, and the 
assassin had not been discovered; the 
Government of the day offered a large 
reward, and the result was that a few 
days afterwards a man was arrested ; a 
woman went before the magistrates and 
gave evidence which seemed to connect 
him with the murder; she broke down, 
however, in her story, and it was per- 
fectly clear that the wicked creature had 
come forward with manufactured evi- 
dence in the hope of gaining the large 
reward offered for the discovery of the 
murderer. The man who had been 
arrested was discharged; he was not 
sure whether the woman was prosecuted 
for perjury ; but there was no newspaper 
in the country which did not comment 
on the danger of offering large rewards 
forthe detection of crime ; and so much 
indignation was felt that the late Home 
Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) issued 
a public Memorandum to the effect that 
these rewards did, usually, far more 
harm than good. That was the second 
point that had to be taken into considera- 
tion in the case. Thirdly, there was no 
doubt that the men when taken from the 
dock’ were plied for days and weeks 
with all the resources of terrorism which 
the Prevention of Crime Act placed in 
the hands of officials in Ireland. It 
could not be denied that they were 
threatened, and that Inspectors and 
others had been in their ceils in order 
to cajole these wretched men to make 
statements in aid of the prosecution ; so 
that, in fact, they had in this case all 
the circumstances which cast doubt on 
public trials. The Crown witnesses 
were spies, and their informers were 
outcasts. Their witnesses had been 
subjected alike to the hope of reward 
and the fear of punishment, and in 
many cases the witnesses had given the 
clearest disproof of the truth of their 
evidence by their own contradiction. 
In consequence of the ruling of a dis- 
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tinguished authority he would not even 
make the suggestion that there could be, 
even in the i ination, such a thing 
as hypothetical partizanship of Judges ; 
but here they had the preliminaries of 
the trial attended with all those ciroum- 
stances which throw suspicion on the 
proceedings. Then there was a ques- 
tion which occurred to the mind of 
everybody who considered these cases. 
He referred to a policy that had been 
recently vindicated in that House by 
the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 
The extraordinary doctrine had been 
laid down that the foundations of law 
and order would be shaken if the Head 
of the Executive in Ireland, who had 
the prerogative of mercy at his disposal, 
did not refuse investigation in cases of 
this kind, no matter what might be 
brought forward. But it was only yes- 
terday that a Question was asked in the 
House with regard to the case of Dr. 
Bradley, who had been sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for an assault on a 
woman, who it was afterwards found 
was habitually and constantly bringing 
false charges against men ; and, in reply 
to that Question, the Home Secretary 
said that he had investigated the case, 
and found so much doubt involved in it 
that he had ordered the man to be re- 
leased. Now, if the case he had men- 
tioned had occurred in Ireland, instead 
of in England, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been blamed for investi- 
gating the case after the sentence, be- 
cause, on the doctrine which had been 
laid down with regard to Ireland, he 
had done that which would shake the 
whole foundations of law and order. 
Mr. Beresrorp dissented.| The hon. 

ember for Armagh dissented from 
that; but if he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
were convicted and imprisoned, and sub- 
sequently to his conviction it was shown 
that there was doubt in the case, he was 
entitled to have the case retried. He 
was, therefore, unable to perceive the 
nature of the objection which the hon. 
Gentleman brought forward. But here 
the principle had been laid down that it 
was better for the preservation of law 
and order that an innocent man should 
remain in prison than that an investi- 
gation should be held. They were 
finding the principles of the Liberal 
Party put P mae by the most con- 
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spicuous Tories in the House; and he 
repeated that it had been laid down by 
one of them that it was necessary for 
the preservation of law and order in 
Ireland that innocent men should con- 
tinue in gaol, rather than that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland should hold an 
investigation. Well, he said that the 
Government should not allow them- 
selves to be deterred from dealing with 
these matters by the cry of every mal- 
content below the Gangway, and of 
their Friends on the opposite side of 
the House. In this matter he said 
to Her Majesty’s Government — ‘‘ Be 
just and fear not,” and he was cer- 
tain that they would stand the better 
for it. Was it not an intolerable thing, 
when the whole mind of Ireland was 
shaken with doubt as to the justice of 
a verdict on which a man had been 
hanged, when men in that House hold- 
ing opposite political opinions joined in 
a demand for inquiry—was it not in- 
tolerable that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland should be called on to refuse all 
inquiry and investigation, and that men 
should be allowed to remain in prison, 
under the circumstances that had been 
described, without any chance of being 
released? He watched with some in- 
terest the electioneering mancuvres 
now taking place; and, as far as he 
could see, one of the cries with which 
the Liberal Party were going to the 
country was that Earl Spencer, whether 
right or wrong, ought to be defended 
by his Suceessors in Office; that they 
should stand up for him, although they 
had no share in his appointment or his 
government in Ireland. If that cry was 
to be adopted by the Liberal Party, he 
would suggest a counter cry for the 
use of the Conservative Party. The 
Government should ask the country 
to answer the question—‘ Was it our 
duty to keep innocent men in gaol, 
or to hang innocent men; if there was 
alleged proof of their innocence, was 
it not our duty to investigate their case, 
and declare them free if innocent?” 
What strength would there not be in 
that appeal in the mind of every honest 
man in the Kingdom! The great argu- 
ment against granting the inquiry which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
demanded in the case of the Tubbercurry 
prisoners and other cases was that the 
abuses pointed out were necessary for 
the maintenance of law and order in 
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Ireland. But, he asked, what had this 
system of bribing, terrifying, and jury- 
packing done for the maintenance of law 
and order in Ireland? He said that these 
trials had done more to sow the seeds of 
future discord and crime in that country 
than if all the guilty men who had been 
recently brought to justice there had 
been acquitted. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he had 
listened with some interest to the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland in reply to that of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
It had been remarked that nothing could 
be more courteous than the manner in 
which he had addressed himself on that 
and on previous occasions to Irish ques- 
tions; but he (Mr. Redmond) thought 
it incumbent on Irish Members to 
point out to him that he would be 
greatly disappointed if he thought that 
he would be able to rule Ireland by 
giving courteous replies, and if he did 
not go further in the direction of satis- 
fying the demands now made upon him. 
It would seem that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman misunderstood, al- 
most purposely, the demand made by 
Irish Members on the present oceasion ; 
he appealed to the Committee for sup- 
port when he said that he should not be 
justified, on ex parte statements, in ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the guilt of 
certain persons connected with the Tub- 
bercurry case ; and he very rightly said 
that he could not, on such statements, 
use his authority to order an indict- 
ment. But he (Mr. Redmond) under- 
stocd that neither his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo nor his Colleagues 
expected the Attorney General for Ire- 
land to stand up at the Table and say 
at once that he would on that es parte 
statement order an indictment. What 
they wanted was that he should con- 
sider the grave charges made, and that 
when he had received those formulated 
charges, and duly considered the evi- 
dence brought forward to sustain them, 
he should then make up his mind as 
to whether he would order an indict- 
ment or not. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had almost purposely mis- 
understood the real nature of the de- 
mand made. He trusted that the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who had listened to the debate 
with the attention he was accustomed 
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to bestow upon Irish questions, would 
be able to give them more satisfaction 
in this matter. He was obliged to say, 
also, that he had listened with some re- 
gret to the sweeping comments of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman on 
the conduct of the Judges and juries 
throughout Ireland; it looked as if he 
were answering the speeches from the 
Front Opposition Bench, which charged 
the new Government with having aban- 
doned the Judges and juries in Ireland. 
But they had not been attacked by Irish 
Members, as an essential part of their 
case in reference to these miscarriages 
of justice. They agreed that in some of 
the cases the juries had acted indepen- 
dently and honestly; their point was, 
that the constitution of juries was such 
that they probably found verdicts which 
men otherwise chosen could not have 
found. It was all very well to say that 
the Government were sure the juries 
had found verdicts in accordance with 
their honest convictions; but the reply 
to that was that those juries were taken 
from a class whose bias and political 
prejudice must have unfitted them to 
form a free judgment. Of course, it 
was true that those juries had been se- 
lected under the Prevention of Crime 
Act, which Act was about to expire, and 
they might hereafter be saved the miser- 
able exhibition of prisoners being 
brought from one end of the country to 
another, to be tried before juries com- 
posed substantially from a class known 
to be hostile to the National movement. 
He might, perhaps, be allowed for one 
moment to allude to the action of the 
officials and Judges in one of the cases 
which he hoped would also become 
the subject of inquiry; and he would 
do so simply to afford an illustration to 
the Committee of the manner in which 
the Crown officials had acted, and to 
show how careless had been the sweep- 
ing comments of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland. 
He referred now to the Barbavilla case, 
with regard to which some extraordinary 
revelations had come to light. The case 
was one of murder, and it rested on a 
certain meeting, on a certain day, in a 
certain house; the only witnesses were 
the two M‘Keowns, father and son, and 
an informer, who had afterwards stated 
that he had given false evidence. The 
two men named made statements to the 
Crown at different periods; the father 
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made a statement which was not cor- 
roborated by the statement of the 
younger man; but in a subsequent 
statement it was corroborated, and it 
was then all that collusion had 
taken place. The idea was scouted out 
of Court, and the learned Judge him- 
self said that— 

‘* To insinuate that collusion had taken place 
was to insinuate that the very sources of jus- 
tice were polluted.” 

The suggestion, as he had said, was 
scouted out of Court. One of the jurors, 
he believed, had written to the papers 
to say that if collusion had been proved 
at the trial, he, for one, would not have 
brought in a verdict of guilty. He was 
alluding to this case in illustration of 
the manner in which the Crown officials 
and Judges acted in cases where it could 
be proved that collusion had taken place. 
An official of the Crown who still occu- 
pied a position in the Police had come 
forward to make a solemn declaration 
that collusion did take place; and here 
he would again emphasize the fact that 
upon this one point of evidence de- 
pended the whole case, because Judge 
Lawson had also stated that if the evi- 
dence of these witnesses was shaken, 
the case of the Crown would not hold 
water. Sergeant Fitzgerald, who was 
concerned in making up the case, and 
who was still in the Police Force, had 
come forward to prove that this collu- 
sion did take place. He stated that, in 
regard to the difference between the 
two statements, the father had said 
that if he had an interview with his son 
he could make it all right; whereupon 
the Crown officials put the two men to- 
gether, and allowed them to arrange 
the point between them, and thus it was 
that the evidence of the two men was 
made to coincide, and their story was 
hashed up for the jury. It was in this 
way that the officials who had been ex- 
travagantly praised by the Attorney 
General for Ireland had acted in some 
of the cases. It was notorious that 
some of the juries had been packed. A 
panel of 200 jurors was returned to try 
the Barbavilla case ; the whole of whom 
were called out and had to answer to 
their names in Court; the prisoner had 
the right to challenge six jurors, while 
the Crown had the unlimited power of 
challenging the rest of the jurors; 24 
Catholic gentlemen were ordered to 
stand aside, one of whom was a magis- 
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trate of the county of Down. So that 
it was notorious that these jurors were 
picked from a class which could not be 
expected to give the prisoner that fair 
and important trial which every accused 
man had aright to. It had been the 
custom throughout all the trials, whe- 
ther the alleged crime arose from agra- 
rian disputes or not, for the Crown offi- 
cials to give every one of them a political 
aspect. A political aspect had been 
given to the Barbavilla case ; and that 
should be taken together with the well- 
known political bias of the Judges, and 
the fact that juries were packed with 
men hostile to the movement from which 
they thought these crimes had sprung. 
He did not wish to go into the merits 
of these cases, because they had been 
told that they would be reconsidered by 
the Lord Lieutenant. The only use of 
this debate was to show that the in- 
vestigation which was about to take 
place should be a thorough and a sweep- 
ing one, and that it would not do for 
the Government to dispose of charges 
like those made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo against Govern- 
ment officials in the cavalier way in 
which they had been disposed of by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman at 
the Table that day. If those charges 
were formulated—as, no doubt, they 
would be—and if the evidence on which 
they rested were sent to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, it would be his 
duty to have them inquired into. If, 
after that, he thought that a case 
was made out against those men, he 
should order an indictment. He (Mr. 
Redmond) trusted that the present Ad- 
ministration would endeavour to get 
rid of any opprobrium which rested as 
supporters of the late Government by 
showing a willingness to do justice to 
Ireland. If they did that, he was con- 
vinced that they would be more success- 
ful in the government of Ireland than 
any of their Predecessors had been. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had heard 
part of the speeeh of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
and also part of the reply of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, and he could 
not say that he had any fault to find 
with the expressions of opinion he had 
heard from his hon. Friends as to the 
manner in which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had replied to the 
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case put before him. At the same time, 
he (Mr. Biggar) might be permitted to 
say that he considered the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman very 
plausible and very unsatisfactory. One 
int on which he was disposed to find 
ault with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was this. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had expressed him- 
self very strongly against certain lines 
of conduct which he said had taken 
place, and he had declared that, so far 
as he could help it, such conduct should 
not take place in time to come. But 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had gone further, and had, unfortu- 
nately, declared that in his opinion his 
Predecessors had acted in times past as 
it would be fitting for him to act in the 
future. He (Mr. Biggar) considered it 
a mistake on the part of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to endeavour to 
whitewash his Predecessors, whose con- 
duct had been so notoriously bad that it 
would be impossible for any conduct to 
be worse. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, as a matter of fact, had ac- 
knowledged every point laid before him. 
He had commenced by saying that the 
system of paying extravagant fees to 
the Crown witnesses and stingy fees to 
witnesses for defence was one which he 
could not defend, and one which he in- 
tended, in time to come, to use every 
exertion to put an end to; but he had 
gone on to say that his Predecessors in 
his present Office had also used every 
exertion to set aside that pernicious 
system. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman intended to display the same 
kind of exertion to set aside the per- 
nicious system as his Predecessors 
had shown, could it be supposed that 
his discharge of his duties as Attorney 
General for Ireland would be more suc- 
cessful than that of his Predecessors ? 
He (Mr. Biggar) was williag to acknow- 
ledge that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had much greater ability 
than one or two of his Predecessors ; 
but, at the same time, the Gentlemen 
who had held the Office of Attorney Ge- 
neral before him were Gentlemen of 
considerable standing at the Irish Bar, 
and it must not, after all, be assumed 
that they were without intelligence and 
capacity. The right hon. aud learned 
Gentleman had also said that he ob- 
jected very much to the employment of 
informers where it could be avoided, 
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and that he would do all he could to 
manage without them. Now, he (Mr. 
Biggar) did not know that he would say 
that an informer should never be al- 
lowed to give to evidence. So far as he 
could form an opinion, he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had preceded the present Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland in Office also objected 
strenuously to allowing informers to 
give evidence. The Irish Members had 
no objection to urge on that score; but 
they did object to encouraging parties 
to give evidence which those parties 
knew to be false. They objected, in the 
first place, to the offering of such heavy 
awards in the shape of payments to wit- 
nesses—the public offering of awards 
for untrustworthy testimony. They ob- 
jected to men of disreputable character 
being permitted to give evidence that 
was not of a trustworthy character ; and 
they objected strongly to police officers 
being allowed to go into the cells of 
= in custody who were known to 

e of low character for the purpose of 
threatening them that unless they gave 
evidence of a certain kind they would 
suffer punishment—that charges, false 
or otherwise, would be made against 
them, and that they would be brought 
up for punishment. That was the con- 
duct on the part of the late Government 
of whieh he complained, and he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might announce his objection to such a 
system. He thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did say that, so far 
as he could avoid it, he would do so; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have refrained from defend- 
ing the acts of his Predecessors which 
had notoriously been of the kind referred 
to. After the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had dealt 
with the circumstances of the getting 
up of the case against the Tubbercurry 
prisoners, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been very emphatic in 
pointing out to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wexford (Mr. W. Redmond) 
that he did not undertake to investigate 
what he called ‘ex parte charges.” It 
was no use talking about “es parte 
charges,’”’ because every indictment was 
an ex parte charge until it had been in- 
vestigated. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have said this—‘‘ Lay 
the case before me ; I will look into the 
indictment, and if I find sufficient evi- 
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dence on which to found a charge of 
subornation and perjury I will do my 
duty.” But instead of that, so far as 
he (Mr. Biggar) could form an opinion, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had refused even to investigate these 
charges. He should have said — and 
have said very properly—‘‘I offer no 
opinion.”” No one asked him to give an 
opinion whether John Morrin was guilty 
of perjury, and whether or not the au- 
thorities had supported him in it. All 
he was asked to find was whether there 
was a case for investigation. If there 
was no case, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would nof allow it; but if, 
on the other hand, the evidence war- 
ranted a prosecution, he would only be 
doing his duty in ordering one. Even 
in spite of the fact that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had avoided 
giving a pledge on the subject, he (Mr. 
Biggar) did not think the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be acting 
within his duty if he refused to order 
an investigation and to order a prosecu- 
tion if it were warranted by the facts. 
As to the persons affected by the charges 
which were made, there was, first of all, 
Mr. Peyton, Sessional Crown Solicitor 
for Sligo. With regard to him, he 
might say that these allegations as to 
the character of judicial personages 
were, of course, of more or less value, 
but not of extreme value, because, after 
all, a person was assumed to be inno- 
cent until he was proved to be guilty. 
But no matter what Mr. Peyton’s repu- 
tation was or might have been, if he 
had been guilty of the charges brought 
against him, it was only right that he 
should be made amenable to the law. 
As to Mr. Randal Peyton, he was em- 
ployed as Crown Solicitor for this special 
prosecution—in point of fact, in a posi- 
tion which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman acknowledged in a subse- 
quent part of his speech to be of a very 
objectionable nature. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes): He was the 
Crown Solicitor and doing his ordinary 
work, receiving for it no special remu- 
neration. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had perhaps 
been misinformed, and he apologized 
for any allegation he made which was 
not accurate. He (Mr. Biggar) had 
been informed by one of his hon. Friends 
that this. person was Sessional Crown 
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Prosecutor for the county of Sligo. He 
withdrew this part of his allegation 
against Mr. Peyton—as to his having 
the inducement of special fees for spe- 
cial services in connection with this par- 
ticular action. Still they did know that 
in many cases men in a professional 
position exhibited great zeal of a nature 
which was not always to be defended. 
If Mr. Peyton had been guilty of col- 
lusion with this man Morrin—and it was 
charged against him that he had been 
guilty of the subornation of perjury— 
he would be entitled to the punishment 
his offence deserved. Then, as to the 
police officers, he (Mr. Biggar) was dis- 
posed, primd facie, to believe almost 
everything which was said as to the 
misconduct of the police in Ireland. 
The position of the police officer in Ire- 
land was that of a professional suborner 
of perjury. To believe his oath was a 
thing which was never done by any in- 
telligent person in Ireland. Such a 
phenomenon in that country as a police 
officer who would tell the truth might 
exist ; but the general opinion with re- 
gard to the Force was that their oaths 
were not to be believed. Then they 
came to the case of Morrin himself. 
There was something very peculiar in 
that. He had described the personal 
appearance of John Daly, whom he had 
alleged to have seen at a particular 
meeting ; and then, in his description of 
the man in connection with a second 
meeting, he had given the personal 
characteristics of a totally different in- 
dividual. In one affidavit he kad de- 
scribed the man as stoop-backed ; whilst, 
subsequently,the man he pointed out as 
having been at the meeting was a man 
extremely straight and active. The evi- 
dence of this man Morrin was used 
against John Daly, notwithstanding 
that the authorities knew that he had 
sworn two affidavits of an absolutely 
contradictory nature as to the personal 
appearance of the man. He would take 
a case which was of a most conclusive 
nature—a case of alleged watching to 
shoot a particular person. This man 
swore that on a particular night named 
by him—in the month of February or 
March—certain parties were present at 
a certain place and did certain things. 
He described all the details in the most 
minute manner. But what was the 
fact? Why, one of the men whom he 
named and described had gone to Ame- 
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rica before the date of the meeting he 
was said to have attended,as the register 
of the steamship conclusively proved. In 
two other cases,men spoken to as having 
been present were absolutely in prison 
at the time; one had been two months 
in gaol before the alleged occurrence 
took place, and the other three months. 
And not only were those men in prison, 
one for two months and the other for 
three months, before the alleged occur- 
rence took place, but they were impri- 
soned for several months under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act after those pro- 
ceedings took place. If the hon. Member 
for Sligo had not made out a conclusive 
case against Morrin, then he should 
think that such a thing as a conclusive 
ease could not exist. This man, first of 
all, swore to the personal appearance of 
a man, giving him two descriptions 
which were the descriptions of totally 
dissimilar individuals — individuals as 
dissimilar in appearance as himself and 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sligo ; and then he swore to men having 
been at a particular place, at a parti- 
cular time, in a particular month, when, 
as a matter of fact, the men were in 
gaol at the time, and continued there 
for months after. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, on such evidence as 
this, refused to investigate the case, and 
to bring this man to trial, he (Mr. 
Biggar) did not know what sort of evi- 
dence would satisfy him. The Govern- 
ment were to blame if they refused to 
investigate a case of this sort. With 
regard to the conduct of the jurors and 
Judges, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spoken as to the fact of 
the jury in the Maamtrasna case having 
found two persons guilty who undoubt- 
edly were guilty. Was that not an 
extraordinary thing—that they should 
find two persons guilty who were guilty ? 
But the charge against them was that 
they found men guilty whether they 
were guilty or not—that they con- 
demned two men guilty and one inno- 
cent. As to the Judges, would anyone 
say that it was not a peculiar thing that 
for these Crimes Act trials the Govern- 
ment always selected one of two Judges 
—either Judge Lawson orJudge William 
O’Brien? One could form only one view 
as to why they did that. If they had 
allowed other Judges to take part in the 
trials it would have been far more satis- 
factory. 
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Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
was not familiar enough with the cir- 
cumstances to warrant him in making a 
statement as to the Tubbercurry case ; 
but a few words which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
as to judicial arrangements in Ireland 
induced him to rise as an Irish Member 
and in the interests of public decorum. 
The hon. Member had alluded to a large 
class in Ireland—the Constabulary—to 
whom, in a great degree, was committed 
the preservation of law and order in 
that country. He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
very much regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber should have considered it necessary, 
or consistent with what he considered to 
be his duty, to impute charges of per- 
jury and subornation of perjury to this 
class. His impression of the judicial 
arrangements in Ireland—derived from 
knowledge of what happened in the 
olden days, perhaps, although not very 
long ago—was that if the Government 
so far forgot its duty as to refuse to pro- 
ceed on a proper statement made in 
reference to misconduct or malfeasance 
on the part of these officials, it lay with 
anyone to indict them and have them 
tried before juries of their countrymen ; 
and he thought it would be more be- 
coming, if these gross outrages on publie 
justice in Ireland were so patent as to 
require nothing but a statement in that 
House to prove them, that the offenders 
should be brought to the bar to which 
every subject of Her Majesty was liable 
to be brought for outrages of the sort, 
and, if found guilty, should be punished 
as the law directed. But one thing he 
did object to, and that was that in that 
House—where there was full protection 
for every man against assaults, by libel 
or otherwise—an hon. Member should 
come forward and bring charges against 
officials which he could not make out- 
side without, perhaps, incurring certain 
liabilities. He was not saying that the 
charges which had been brought were 
untrue, because he had no special know- 
ledge of the proceedings in question ; 
but he held that it was not fair to these 
people, who were intrusted, to a certain 
extent, in difficult circumstances, with 
the administration of the law in Ireland, 
to call them perjurers and suborners. 
Of the Maamtrasna case he knew no- 
thing at all. He did not know that the 
hon. Member for Cavan was not right in 
the statement he had made; but his 
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regret was that the hon. Member should 
select the safety of these Benches to 
make charges against these men which 
he would not make elsewhere, where he 
might be held answerable for what he 
said. [‘‘Oh, pe! Whenever any- 
thing was said unpleasant to his hon. 
Friends below the Gangway the word 
“Oh!” was about the strongest argu- 
ment they got in reply. A series of 
transactions had taken place in Ireland 
during the past five or six years which 
one side of the House might say merited 
the approval of the House, but which 
the other side would condemn as merit- 
ing the disapproval of the House, the 
country, and even of Europe; and he 
could well understand this latter section 
saying—‘‘ We have had too much of 
this thing for six years past; would it 
not be better to do as has been done in 
England and other countries—that is to 
say, proclaim an amnesty in regard to 
these transactions?” Whilst he was as 
anxious for the peace of Ireland as any- 
one, he certainly thought it would be 
right to proclaim an amnesty on the one 
side and on the other. But he would 
not sit silent, no matter what disfavour 
he might encounter for it, and hear the 
character of men whom he knew to be 
deserving of the highest possible appro- 
bation so violently attacked. Many of 
those men were drawn from the na- 
tional ranks, as he was in a position to 
testify. Applications had been made to 
him and others of his acquaintance for 
the use of what influence they might 
possess to secure appointments in the 
Constabulary for Nationalists. He could 
not sit silent and hear these gross 
and outrageous charges made against as 
well-conducted a lot of men as existed 
in Europe. Hon. Members might attack 
individuals. They might attack|the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone); they might 
attack the late Viceroy of Ireland. They 
had Friends in the House who would 
defend them; but he strenuously re- 
sented the attack which had been made 
on the Irish police, to whom he and 
many men in his county, often under 
intimidation, were under extreme obli- 
gation. Without going into the Tub- 
bercurry case, he must again say he 
would not sit silent and hear those men 
described as patra when there was no 
possibility of answering the charge, and 
when the person who made it was not 
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liable to those consequences to which he 
would be liable if he made the charge 
outside. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
hon. Baronet had gone too far in what 
he had said. He had asked for a gene- 
ral amnesty in regard to every criminal 
affair in Ireland. He (Mr. Biggar) and 
his Friends did not ask for anything of 
the kind. They asked for an amnesty 
only in regard to those people who had 
been proved innocent—not for persons 
who had been proved guilty of crime. 
They did not ask that men proved guilty 
and confined in gaol should be set free. 
All they asked was that men who were 
proved to be innocent, after proper in- 

uiry, should be liberated. He did not 
efend criminality ; but he objected to 
the system of convicting men on insuffi- 
cient evidence by packed juries and the 
other means to which reference had 
been made. The hon. Baronet also said 
that the Irish Members belonging to 
the National Party ought to prosecute 
these men at their own trouble and ex- 
ways Well, he (Mr. Biggar) should 
ike to know how he could carry on a 
prosecution against this man Morrin or 
the other parties against whom these 
charges were made? He and his Friends 
had certain duties to perform, such as 
calling attention to these matters, in 
their capacity of Members of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
had duties to perform as Law Officer of 
the Crown, and it was his duty to prose- 
cute parties if a primd fase case for 
rosecution were made out. He (Mr. 

iggar) would not undertake to prose- 
cute criminals, because he had no con- 
nection with the law, and had no means 
of procuring evidence against the accused 
parties without great trouble and ex- 
pense to himself and great risk of a mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
was sure the hon. Gentleman did not 
wish to misrepresent him. He had put 
& suppositious case as to what might 
take place under the change of Govern- 
ment. He had not recommended a 
general amnesty, neither had he called 
on his hon. Friend to prosecute these 
individuals. He had risen to protect the 
14,000 men of the Irish Constabulary 
from broadcast accusations of perjury, 
and to what he had said on that subject 
the hon. Member had made no reply. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he was puzzled 
to understand why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland had thought it necessary to 
intervene in the debate, or, having in- 
tervened, why he had not thought it 
necessary to say something relevant to 
the subject before the Committee in 
place of scattering about idle compli- 
ments. He failed to see why the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should have 
thought himself called on to act as 
master of ceremonies and teacher of 
deportment, and why he should have 
come so readily to the defence of 
late Administrators who had been at- 
tacked. He (Mr. Sexton) highly ap- 
_—— of the right hon. and learned 

entleman’s determination to equalize 
the expenses of witnesses for the Crown 
and witnesses for the defence; and he 
shared the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s abhorenee at the character of 
the informer. He called upon the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, as Law 
Officer of the Crown in Ireland, always 
and in all circumstances to reject the 
evidence of men who testified to acts in 
which they themselves had been con- 
cerned in order to bring about the con- 
viction of others. It was a vile thing 
to put a number of respectable men in 
gaol on the sole and uncorroborated 
evidence of an informer, and then, when 
there was manifest perjury in the infor- 
mation of that person, to endeavour by 
threats and bribes, through agents of 
the Crown, to get other men to sup- 
port the informer’s statement. ) 
recognized, however, in the tone and 
temper of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman an agreeable contrast to the 
tone and temper which had characterized 
some of the utterances of his Prede- 
cessors; and he could only tell the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that if the 
principles of jurisprudence which he had 
stated that day were carried into effect 
in the law of Ireland, the lrish Mem- 
bers would not be compelled to continue 
in the course they had been obliged to 
adopt in that House, and his own career 
would be easier and more honourable. 
He (Mr. Sexton) had been glad to hear 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
statement with regard to Mr. George 
Bolton. There had been no part of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech which he had more rejoiced to 
hear than that in which he had stated 
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that special individuals would not be 
employed in connection with criminal 
investigations all over Ireland, for no- 
thing could have a more demoralizing 
effect than allowing free scope to an 
agent of the Cabinet like Mr. George 
Bolton to mix himself up in every case 
in which these miscarriages of justice 
happened. Mr. George Bolton had 
pleaded his employment in the Barba- 
villa and Tubberecurry cases, in reply to 
attacks which had been made upon him 
by the Irish Members; he had thrown 
himself upon the consideration and pro- 
tection of the Crown, because he had 
been concerned in cases in which justice 
had miserably failed. What did that 
mean? Why, just as was said when 
James Ellis French was dragged to the 
bar of justice, that there was no one in 
Treland who knew so well how to work 
up @ case, that there was no one who 
sailed so close to the wind. George 
Bolton had made his knowledge of 
criminal cases his reason why he should 
not be prosecuted. He (Mr. Sexton) 
declared that when a Government sent 
out an unscrupulous agent, and estab- 
lished a common understanding that he 
was to be allowed to set traps for men 
in order to obtain evidence, all pure 
government was at an end, because the 
agent acquired an immoral power 
over the Government which employed 
him which they found it impossible to 
shake off. He (Mr. Sexton) had not 
gathered that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had retused what he had 
asked him that day. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said that he 
could not form an opinion on the matter ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he believed the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
already done what he said he could 
not do. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not his own master in 
this matter. Certain statements had 
been laid before him on the most credible 
authority ; it was shown that the Crown 
Solicitor had compounded felony by offer- 
ing to give sums of money to men ac- 
cused of crime, if they would give cer- 
tain testimony. It had been shown that 
the detectives and magistrates had 
threatened imprisonment unless par- 
ticular constructions were placed on cer- 
tain incidents, and that, in order to ob- 
tain evidence, promises of release from 
prison had been made, and men had 
been primed with liquor. All these 
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means had been adopted to obtain evi- 
dence of a certain colour. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had heard 
those allegations, and he must have 
come to some conclusion about them. 
Everyone who had heard him (Mr. 
Sexton) that day must have come 
to some conclusion or other as to his 
statement. Some believed that he was 
right, others believed that he was wrong, 
but all believed something. In like 
manner the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must have formed an opinion on 
the matter—he could not help himself. 
Well, he would ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman what was he going 
to do to follow up the impression he 
must Lave formed in his own mind? 
Did he not think it was his duty to 
ascertain whether or not there was any 
foundation for the statements which had 
been made? There was plenty of evi- 
dence before the House—would the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman take 
any measures to ascertain whether it 
wastrue? Would heascertain whether 
the persons who had been mentioned 
were willing to verify the information 
communicated to the Committee by 
sworn testimony? He (Mr. Sexton) did 
not think there was a rational man of 
any school of politics who had not come 
to believe in his secret heart that there 
was a strong foundation for what he had 
said. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
seemed to think that he (Mr. Sexton) lay 
open to some blame, or was open to some 
question 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN: No, no! 

Mr. SEXTON: I think he objected 
to the manner in which the question has 
been brought forward. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN: No, no! 

Mr. SEXTON:. He thinks it better 
that I should make a statement else- 
where, where I shall be subject to an 
action for libel ? 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN: No! 

Mr. SEXTON : He thinks it desirable 
that I should bring these charges where 
men can defend themselves ? 

Sir PATRICK O'BRIEN: No; the 
only complaint I made was against the 
attack made on the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary by the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not share 
in the attack to which the hon. Baronet 
referred. He believed there were as 
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many honourable men in the Constabu- 
lary as were to be found elsewhere. But 
here they had the case of 11 of his con- 
stituents taken out of their beds, taken 
from their shops and from their farms, 
and brought, as the late Prime Minister 
would say, ‘‘within a measurable dis- 
tance” of penal servitude. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had to defend those men and 

resent their case, and he was told that 

e must do it elsewhere. That House 
was the place in which he must defend 
his constituents as their Representative 
in Parliament. He had procured for 
them the ordinary facilities for defence, 
which were given to the commonest 
criminals in England, with the greatest 
labour and trouble. And if he had 

iven Notice of this debate, what would 

ave been the result? Why, the Go- 
vernment would have asked the magis- 
trates and the constables and all persons 
concerned on the part of the Crown 
whether they were guilty or not, and of 
course those people would have said no 
—men usually said ‘‘no” when asked 
if they were guilty, whether guilty or 
not. His statement would have been 
met with a flat contradiction ; therefore, 
it made no difference whether he gave 
Notice or not. The public would now 
see the grounds on which he had made 
his complaint ; and, whatever the Go- 
vernment did, the public would make 
up their minds upon the matter. The 
Government would be the losers, and not 
him, if they refused to take up the matter 
in a proper way. Before he sat down 
he would mention another case, with 
regard to which he would like to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whe- 
ther he had received any information— 
he should like to ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether he had any 
knowledge of it, and why it had not 
come before the police magistrate of the 
Northern Division of the City of Dublin ? 
He had received a letter in which it was 
stated that Mr. W. Ormsby, the Sub- 
Sheriff of Dublin, who had a great deal 
to do with the selection of juries in that 
city, had been found lying drunk in the 
street. It was stated in this letter 
that the writer had requested a police- 
man to take Mr. Ormsby in charge, and 
that after having exhibited a great deal 
of reluctance the constable at length did 
as requested, Mr. Ormsby being re- 
moved on a stretcher. Although this 
gentleman had been removed by the 
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police, no charge had been brought 
against him in the police court on the 
following morning. That was another 
case which shed some light on the im- 
punity with which certain officials in 
Ireland could break the law, whilst all 
the resources of wealth were employed for 
the purpose of securing evidence to ob- 
tain verdicts of guilty against ordinary 
individuals who were accused of offences. 
He would ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether he had received any 
information on this matter? It was 
necessary, if people in Ireland were to 
have any respect for the law, that they 
should feel that justice was administered 
equally to all classes. 

Mr. DEASY said, he understood the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland to say 
that he could not go into the conduct of 
the late legal officials in Ireland in that 
House on account of the great pressure 
of business upon him. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had denied that 
jury packing took place in Ireland ; 
but, coming as he (Mr. Deasy) did from 
Cork, where a most deliberate system of 
jury packing had been practised, he 
could not allow the observation to pass 
without bringing a few facts within his 
own knowledge to bear upon the ques- 
tion. During the Winter Assizes Mr. 
Peter O’Brien, in almost every case 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, had 
brought about the almost entire exclusion 
of Oatholics from the juries, those who 
were empannelled being almost exclu- 
sively Orangemen and Freemasons. In 
one case 23 jurors were challenged, 22 of 
them being Roman Catholics. In an- 
other case four jurors were challenged, 
all of whom were Roman Catholics, 
nine Protestants being on the jury. In 
a case in which seven men were indicted 
for conspiracy to murder 23 Catholics 
were challenged. In another case 39 
Catholics and five Protestants were chal- 
lenged, a remarkable fact being that 
each of those five Protestants had served 
on juries which had disagreed. On the 
Sist of December 19 Catholics were 
challenged, and the jury was composed 
of 11 Protestants and one Catholie, this 
one Catholic being well known in the 
county of Cork as one of the worst land- 
lords and one of the strongest opponents 
of the popular will in the county. He 
did not care to mention that gentleman’s 
name now; but if pressed to do so he 
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would comply. In the next case 34 
Catholics were challenged, and the jury 
was composed of 10 Protestants and two 
Catholics, one of the two Catholics 
being the gentleman to whom he had 
just referred. In the next case 15 Ca- 
tholics were challenged, the jury being 
composed of 10 Protestants and two 
Catholics, the two Catholics who were 
permitted to serve being the two who 
were on a previous jury, and who had 
brought in a verdict of guilty. That, 
he thought, showed clearly that in the 
county of Cork this jury-packing had 
been carried on to a most alarming and 
unwarrantable extent ; in fact, to such 
an extent that some of the Protestants 
themselves who happened to serve on 
the juries actually proposed a resolution 
censuring the Government for adminis- 
tering the law in that horrible and dis- 
graceful manner, and declaring that a 
Petition should be presented to the Go- 
vernment protesting against that system 
of justice. That resolution was put to 
12 jurors in the Grand Jury room, and 
only defeated by seven votes to five. 
Well, when five men of that character 
could be got to say that the Government 
behaved badly in packing those juries, 
he thought it was sufficient evidence 
that he was justified in making this 
statement, that jury packing had pre- 
vailed in Cork, and had been conitied on 
there very largely. A most respectable 
shopkeeper in the City of Cork, a Mr. 
M‘Sweeney, a member of the Town 
Council, had protested in open Court 
against this system of excluding Catho- 
lies from the jury panel, and the Judge 
had not committed him for contempt of 
Court, or censured him in any way. 
He (Mr. Deasy) found, on looking over 
Hansard, that in the City of Dublin a 
still more striking state of things had 
existed; for there, out of a panel of 
200, composed of 153 Catholics and 47 
Protestants, 56 jurors tried almost every 
case at a particular Assizes, and of 
those 56 47 were Protestants, the re- 
maining nine being Catholics. In one 
ease 56 Catholics were challenged, and 
the jury was entirely composed of Pro- 
testants. In another case 47 Catholics 
were challenged, and so on. He did 
not think he need say anything further 
than that it was a very regrettable fact 
that when such a serious state of things 
as that existed the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should not have better 
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informed himself on the question he ad- 
dressed himself to. The late Solicitor 
General for Ireland would not have at- 
tempted to deny that accusation, because 
he knew perfectly well it was true; but 
here they had the case of an official 
coming over to England to throw light 
on Irish matters who seemed to know 
nothing of what had gone on or of what 
was going on in Ireland at that moment. 
It would be impossible in the future to 
pack juries as they had been packed 
during the past five years, owing to the 
fact that the Act under which Crown 
officials had been allowed to do it was 
about to expire. There would be a 
certain limited power of packing juries 
in the future; and he hoped that for 
their own sakes and for the sake of the 
country it would not be availed of, and 
that Catholics would not be excluded 
from juries without sufficient reason. 
It was not because a man was a Catho- 
lic or a Protestant that he should be 
allowed to serve on a jury. So far as 
. he (Mr. Deasy) was concerned, some of 
his Protestant friends were amongst the 
best men in Ireland, and he would trust 
them quite as much as he would trust 
many of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
On the other hand, there were some 
Protestants who were opposed to all 
National movements, and who, though 
they might go into jury boxes with the 
best intentions, could not give a verdict 
according to the evidence. Their minds 
were biassed, and they could only see 
one side of the question ; and if juries 
were to be solely composed of those men 
it would be impossible to get honest and 
true verdicts. In Cork 86 or 87 per 
cent of the population was Catholic. 
The percentage was not so high in Dub- 
lin; but it was clearly an outrage upon 
justice in such communities that juries 
should be composed of 10 or 11 Protes- 
tants and one or two Catholics, and 
sometimes of Protestants altogether. In 
conclusion, he could only express a hope 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would be better up in his facts be- 
fore he addressed the House again upon 
this question. 

Mr. P. J. POWER called attention 
to the fact that the Crown Solicitor for 
Tipperary still continued to hold a sepa- 
rate legal appointment under the Go. 
vernment, for which he received a salary 
of £400 a-year. He had thought that 





person had ceased to hold the separate 
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appointment; but he found that such was 
not the case. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £53,677, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1886, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land 
Commission.” 

Coroner COLTHURST said, he 
wished to call the attention of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to one 
point in the Report of the Land Com- 
mission published last year. The right 
hon. Gentleman and the Committee 
would remember that by Clause 19 of 
the Land Act complete power was given 
to the Sub-Commissioners to investi- 
gate as to whether labourers’ cottages 
were required in any given part, and 
that power was conferred on them to 
order the erection of such cottages. By 
an Act subsequently passed at the in- 
stance of the senior Member for the 
County of Waterford (Mr. Villiers 
Stuart) a heavy penalty was imposed on 
every man who after a certain time—he 
thought six months — failed to comply 
with an order of thatkind. A fine of £1 
a-week wasto be levied by the magistrates. 
His hon. Friend, who understood the sub- 
ject very well, had put a section in his 
Bill providing that an Inspector should 
be appointed by the Land Court to see 
that the work was carried out. The 
Treasury, that had to bear many sins of 
omission and commission, would not con- 
sent to that; therefore, though it was in 
the power of several people to put the 
Act in force it was nobody’s duty to do 
it. And yet the Land Commissioners 
made orders ; the Land Court in Dublin 
reported to the Local Government Board 
the name of the occupier and the Union 
in which he lived. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, as he showed the other 
night, had no power except what was 
giventhem temporarily by statute. They 
had no power to compel the Board of 
Guardians to act on the order. They 
sent down the name to the Board 
of Guardians, and on the Board of Guar- 
dians devolved the compelling of the 
occupier to comply with the order of the 
Court. If the Board ordered the oc- 
cupier to do it and he failed they could 
—but they need not—summon him be. 
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fore the magistrates, and he was liable 
to a fine of £1 per week for every week 
which he delayed. But Boards of Guar- 
dians were largely composed of the very 
class of people upon whom those orders 
were made; and, therefore, without 
naming them and attributing their laches 
to anything but the ordinary feelings of 
human nature, the Committee would not 
be surprised to learn that, by a Return 
which was published last year which 
gave the story of this Clause 19 of the 
old Act up to August, 1884, it was 
shown that no action whatever had 
been taken in more than half the cases 
in which the Sub-Commissioners had 
declared that a labourer’s cottage 
was necessary. Of course, many thou- 
sands of cases came before the Sub- 
Commissioners ; and it was a fair thing 
on his part, he thought, to assume that 
they did not order cottages to be built 
except in the most flagrant cases—except 
in cases where it was absolutely not to be 
avoided. The Sub-Commissioners had 
power also to order cottages to be re- 
built, and the occupiers could obtain from 
the Board of Works, on the easiest terms, 
the smallest sum of money—even £10 or 
£5—in order to rebuild cottages; and 
yet, through the unfortunate action of 
the Treasury in striking out the power 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Waterford had desired to give of 
having persons appointed to see that the 
work was done, the Act had been almost 
a perfect failure. The Land Commission 
spoke of it themselves in these terms— 

“ We have again, on this occasion, to state 
that the 19th section of the Act which aimed 
at increasing and improving the accommoda- 
tion for labourers has not been operative to 
any large extent.” 


He had had another object in mention- 
ing that, or he should not have obtruded 
himself on the Committee. They were 
about, or were believed to be about, 
considering a Bill which was called the 
Labourers’ Bill. He thought it was 
very important that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the House, whilst they 
were considering an important subject 
of that kind, and when they trusted or 
expected that the Bill would be carried 
out by those various Boards of Guar- 
dians, should know how completely those 
Boards of Guardians had, as a rule, 
failed in their duty to carry out the law 
as it at present stood, notwithstanding 
that no burden was imposed upon the 
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ratepayers— because this money was 
only charged when a man had derived 
benefit from the Land.Act by having his 
rent fixed. No burden whatever was 
imposed on the ratepayers in general. 
Yet, for some reason or other, there had 
been a sort of unwillingness on the part 
of Boards of Guardians to put the Act in 
force. He wished to be germane to the 
subject before the Committee, and would, 
therefore, ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant to call the attention of the 
Land Commissioners again to the sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had, at his request, some two 
or three years ago, issued either an order 
or a@ recommendation—he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman could not order, 
but had recommendéd—to the Sub-Com- 
missioners, advising them, in every case 
that came before them, to inquire them- 
selves whether the accommodation for 
labourers was sufficient. It would be 
very important, he thought, if that re- 
commendation were repeated; and, 
secondly, the right hon. Gentleman, as 
President of the Local Government 
Board, might inquire as to whether some 
statutory power should not be given to 
the Local Government Board to compel 
the erection of those labourers’ cottages 
after a certaintime. There was a belief 
in the country that no one was in earnest 
on this question. A neighbour of his 
had come to him complaining that a fine 
of £20 or £30 had been imposed on him. 
He (Colonel Colthurst) had said to him 
—‘* You knew you wanted a cottage; 
why on earth did you not obey the order 
before?” “Oh!” was the reply—‘‘ To 
tell you thetruth, I never believed the 
order was to be carried out at all.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Member were 
rather instructive when viewed in con- 
nection with the demands which had 
been so frequently advanced in favour 
of Irish local self-government. It was 
amusing to hear hon. Members opposite 
complaining of the action of elected 
Boards of Guardians—connected with 
whom there were some ez officio mem- 
bers—and desiring to place power in the 
hands of the Land Commission. The 
hon. and gallant Member threw out 
grave doubts—and that was the least 
that could be said of it—as to the man- 
ner in which elected Boards would dis- 
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charge their duty. But he (Mr. Low- 
ther) rose to express a hope that great 
caution would be observed in meeting 
even half-way the demands now so 
freely made for the application of public 
money in the erection of what were 
called labourers’ dwellings. Of course, 
that the labourers might be adequately 
housed was an object they all of them 
had at heart; but the proposal to hand 
public money over to the Local Autho- 
rities to be expended by interested par- 
ties, without any adequate safeguard 
to be observed as to due economy, was, 
he thought, a step which that House 
ought most carefully to scan. Of course, 
they would be told it was desirable that 
funds should be forthcoming to enable 
buildings to be erected of a suitable 
character for the occupation of the agri- 
cultural classes; but, as he understood 
it, the condition on which the hon. and 
gallant Member relied was power given 
to occupying tenants—or, rather, powers 
which were thrust upon occupying ten- 
ants—to provide dwellings on land of 
which they were not the freehold pos- 
sessors. That, of course, opened up a 
very serious future. He did not wish 
to refer to legislation of the past few 
years, which had thrown an entirely 
new complexion over arrangements of 
this kind; but he would express a hope 
that the greatest caution would be ob- 
served in facilitating the advance of 
public money to be expended by persons 
not on their own property, but on the 
property of other persons, without any 
adequate safeguard as to economy being 
observed. In connection with this mat- 
ter, he would remark that the Land 
Commission, to which reference had 
been made, and to the funds for the 
maintenance of which the Committee 
was now called on to vote, had failed in 
the most signal manner to command the 
confidence of every body of men in Ire- 
land. They had heard the Commission 
freely condemned from every quarter of 
the House. He had before now taken on 
himself to say that in no shape or form 
was it a Judicial Body; that it had not 
been actuated by judicial principles ; that 
it was essentially a political institution, 
composed of political partizans, who had 
acted without the slightest regard for 
the first elementary principles of fairness 
and justice, and who had com generally 
condemned from both sides. The repre- 
sentatives of the proprietary—or, rather, 
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he should say, the ex-proprietary class 
—{‘*Oh!” ]—he meant the class to whom 
the land formerly belonged, and from 
whom it had been taken without com- 
pensation to give to those to whom it 
did not belong, and who had only hired 
it for a time—had generally con- 
demned the proceedings of the Land 
Commission. And when he spoke of 
the Land Commission, he was not deal- 
ing with the humble and obscure per- 
sonages who had been so frequently re- 
ferred to—namely, the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, better known as the ‘“ sub- 
confiscators,” to whom were relegated 
the details of transferring property from 
one set of persons to whom it did belong 
to another set of persons to whom it did 
not belong. He referred not to those, 
but to the chief movers in this system 
of confiscation—he meant the Chief 
Commissioners. Those gentlemen— 
against whom, personally, he had not 
a word to say—had, in their collective 
capacity, been the instruments of the 
es aw tyres of as great a series of frauds 
as had ever defaced the pages of his- 
tory ; and he hoped the House would 
be very careful before it assigned any 
further powers to a body which had so 
misused those it already possessed. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
one illustration was sometimes worth a 
score of arguments, and he thought the 
illustration given just now of the way 
English officials—or, rather, ex-officials 
—understood Irish affairs was worth 
any amount of reasoning which could 
be brought to bear upon the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down was at one time connected 
with what the right hon. Gentleman 
would call the Government of Ireland. 
During the time he acted as Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant he did 
not seem to have acquired the most 
elementary knowledge of the manner in 
which the Boards of Guardians were 
constructed in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said the Irish Members 
were complaining of something done or 
not done by the Irish Boards of Guar- 
dians, and that in so complaining they 
were condemning their own proposition 
for local self-government, ‘‘ because,” 
said he, ‘‘ these are your Boards, chosen 
of the Irish people representing Irish 
opinion; and surely they do not do 
their duty.” The right hon. Gentleman, 
whilst associated with the Government 
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of Ireland, might have been expected 
to have at least rendered himself familiar 
with the fact that Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland were, to a great extent, com- 
—_ of ex officio members. [Mr. J. 

WTHER: I said so.}] The right hon. 
Gentleman had also declared the Boards 
of Guardians to be the elect of the Irish 
people. There was no meaning in his 
imputation; at any rate, he (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) could not understand it. If 
the Board of Guardians were not the 
elect of the Irish people, it was because 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
had prevented them from being so. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone on to 
warn the House against devoting public 
money to the erection of labourers’ cot- 
tages, after having admitted the com- 
ong that the Boards of Guardians 

ad done practically nothing in the 
matter. He (Mr. M‘Carthy) had been 
reminded, whilst the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking, of the reply given 
by Prince Metternich to those appealed 
to on the subject of German Confedera- 
tion. He had said he had one advice to 
give them, and it was ‘‘ not to be pre- 
cipitate.” In alluding to what he called 
the transfer of property in Ireland from 
one set of persons to another, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not gone back far 
enough in his history. If he had gone 
back a little further, he would have 
found that some of his friends, the land- 
lords, had obtained their property very 
much after the manner in which the 
brigand obtained his. He(Mr. M‘Carthy) 
would not, however, pursue those sub- 
jects, but would merely appeal to the 
memories of hon. Gentlemen as to how 
the Labourers’ Clauses in the Land Act 
passed. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Low- 
ther) wished the Committee to under- 
stand that the failure of the Labourers’ 
Act in Ireland was attributable, to a 
great extent, to the action of the elected 
Guardians. Well, from a little experi- 
ence in this matter, he (Mr. Power) 
could say that in the vast majority of 
cases in Ireland the Act had been op- 
posed far more by the ez officio than the 
elected class of Guardians. When the 
elected class had opposed it, that class 
were Guardians returned by the ex officio 
vote. 

Coroner COLTHURST said, that 
his observations had had no reference 
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to the Labourers’ Act, his allusion 
having been to Clause 19 of the Land 
Act. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, he was re- 
ferring to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
wished to show that the Act was far 
more likely to be worked satisfactorily 
by popularly-elected Guardians than by 
ex officio Guardians, or Guardians elected 
by the er officio vote. His experience in 
connection with Unions—and it was 
shared by others— was that in Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, the Act had 
failed in consequence of the action taken 
by its enemies, the ez oficios. He ima- 
gined that there was more difficulty in 
the way of obtaining the loans for the 
construction of labourers’ dwellings than 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think ; and in connection with this 
matter he would point out that the 
labourers themselves were not so anxious 
for the cottages as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman imagined, for the reason that if 
the cottages were built by the tenants 
under the order of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, the labourers occupied them 
merely at the will of the employers, 
and that they were not in a position to 
dispose of their labour in the best mar- 
ket. There was, consequently, a diffi- 
culty amongst the labourers themselves 
in this matter, which those who were 
not familiar with the subject did not 
quite appreciate. He pointed out to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Colthurst) that action had been taken 
by several Boards of Guardians in this 
matter. In the Union of which he was 
Chairman proceedings had been insti- 
tuted; indeed, he should be sorry if it 
were to go forth that the elected Guar- 
dians generally had not been fairly 
anxious to discharge their duties to the 
labourers. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN understood 
the contention of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the County of 
Cork (Colonel Colthurst) was that in 
certain cases where reductions were made 
and judicial rents fixed it was possible 
there should be appended to the reduc- 
tion a condition that certain labourers’ 
cottages should be built. It might be 
asked how that was to be carried out. 
It was to be carried out by the action 
of the Boards of Guardians. Without 
wishing to enter into the question whe- 
ther it was the fault of the ex officio or of 
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the elected Guardians, he must say it 
was patent to everyone who knew any- 
thing of Ireland that in certain cases 
the statutory directions in the 19th 
clause of the Land Act had been inope- 
rative in consequence of the inaction of 
the Boards of Guardians. His hon. and 
gallant Friend came to the House and 
asked—as he was quite justified in ask- 
ing—how matters were to be altered, 
and then the Committee were treated 
to dull disquisitions like that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) 
and of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). 
First of all, let them consider how the 
provision of the Land Act relating to 
labourers’ cottages, which, up to the 
present, had been inoperative, was to 
be amended. The appeal of his hon. 
and gallant Friend to right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite was whether they were 
prepared to make the amendment, an 
amendment which was essentially ne- 
cessary in the interest of the Irish people. 


The Usher of the Black Rod, being 
come with a Message for the House to 
attend the Lords Commissioners, the 
Chairman left the Chair :— 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair :— 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


Suppiy again considered in Committee. 


Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that, 
to continue for a moment the obser- 
vations he was offering to the Commit- 
tee, he would impress on Her Majesty’s 
Government the necessity of remedying 
the present state of affairs, so as to 
make a provision intended to benefit 
the Solel: Iabeuser a reality, instead of, 
as it was now, a phantasm. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittiam Harr Dyke) said, 
that the Committee would, perhaps, 
allow him to say a word or two before 
the discussion proceeded further. There 
was no doubt that Orders made under 
the 19th section of the Land Act had 
been disregarded by Boards of Guar- 
dians; but it was impossible for him to 
say off-hand what remedy could be ap- 
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plied. He admitted that the present 
state of things ought not to continue if 
a remedy could be found for it. He 
would cause it to be brought to the at- 
tention of the Land Courts that those 
Orders were being constantly disre- 
garded, and he would also bring the 

uestion before the notice of the Local 

overnment Board in Ireland. The hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Colthurst) 
had suggested that the Treasury might 
render some assistance in the matter 
He (the Chief Secretary) would commu- 
nicate with his hon. Friend the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 
Henry Holland), and see what could be 
done in the direction the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman suggested. 

Mr. DEASY said, he thought the 
speech they had just heard would com- 
mend itself to the Members of the Irish 
Party. There could be no doubt at all 
that there was a general disinclination 
amongst Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
to carry out the 19th section of the Land 
Act. There were several reasons for 
that disinclination. In the first place, 
there was an Act of a very different 
character in force—namely, the La- 
bourers’ Act, introduced by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Galway (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor). That Act contem- 
plated that labourers should get plots 
of ground and be altogether indepen- 
dent of their employers. Under that 
Act a labourer could retain possession 
of his house as long as he paid the rent 
imposed ; but under the section of the 
Land Act to which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Colthurst) had ad- 
dressed himself a labourer was com- 
pletely at the mercy of his employer. 
There was power to compel the erection 
of labourers’ cottages on a farm the 
judicial rent of which had been fixed ; 
but a labourer occupying one of the 
cottages would be just as much at the 
mercy of his master as he had pre- 
viously been—he might be dismissed 
from his employment and dispossessed 
of his house any week or month. Boards 
of Guardians were naturally not at all 
inclined to compel the erection of cot- 
tages under the Land Act, for the 
simple reason that the benefit conferred 
on the labourers was very little indeed. 
But if, however, the Labourers’ Act and 
the Amendment Bill now before the 
House were to be carried into effect, 
the labourers would be in a much better 
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position than they would if the 19th 
section of the Land Act were put 
in force. But there was a reason why 
Boards of Guardians should not be in a 
hurry to carry out the Labourers’ Act 
as it now stood, and that was that the 
high rate of interest which the Treasury 
claimed made the charge on the rates of 
the country, already enormous, still very 
much higher. The Treasury would 
not lend money under £5 7s. 6d. per 
cent, or for a longer term than 35 
years. The Treasury were empowered 
by that Act to lend money at a low rate 
of interest, and for a very much more 
extended time; but whenever the Boards 
of Guardians applied for a longer period 
of repayment the Treasury refused to 
make a grant. Again, the Guardians 
were unwilling to put a heavy tax on 
the ratepayers at present, particularly 
as there was every probability that the 
Bill now before the House would pass 
into law, and that under that Bill very 
much easier terms would be made for 
the erection of labourers’ cottages. 
Under the present Act the cost of pur- 
chasing plots of ground for the erection 
of labourers’ cottages was very great ; 
and if the landlord or tenant objected, 
the Boards of Guardians would be obliged 
to come up to London for an Act of 
Parliament, and the legal expenses 
would be very much larger than the 
actual cost of the ground. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) made 
a statement which was altogether at 
variance with the facts. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would examine the Re- 
turn presented to the House of the 
number of labourers’ cottages which had 
been erected within the last year or two 
he would find that in those Unions in 
which the elected Guardians, the real 
representatives of the ratepayers, were 
in a majority, the Labourers’ Act had 
been carried out in a very large degree ; 
and, on the other hand, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find that where the 
ex officio Guardians preponderated the 
Act had not been put in force at all. Not 
long ago, in one of the Unions of County 
Cork, Macroom, it was decided to erect 
| anumberof labourers’ cottages—a meet- 
' ing was held in compliance with the Act, 
'and it was unanimously decided to erect 
anumber of labourers’ cottages. Another 
| meeting was called a fortnight afterwards 





| for the purpose of complying with some 
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necessary legal forms, and without giving 
the slightest intimation to the elected 
Guardians of their intention, a few of 
the ex officio, with a landlord’s solicitor, 
attended and threw out the scheme. If 
the right hon. Gentleman only knew a 
little more of the particulars he would be 
slow to say that the fact that the La- 
bourers’ Act had not been put into force 
was largely due to the elected members 
of the Boards of Guardians. It was 
well known that the mode of appointing 
Guardians in Ireland was such that, as 
a general rule, the representatives of the 
people formed a very small minority of 
the Board. It was to remedy that state 
of things that a Bill, which was now 
before the House of Lords, was intro- 
duced. If that Bill was passed, and if 
the representatives of the ratepayers 
did in future form a majority of the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland, the 
Committee might rest assured that be- 
fore very long the Labourers’ Act would 
be put into full operation, and that the 
labouring classes of Ireland would have 
nothing to complain of in the matter. 
In conclusion, he had only to say that 
he was not strongly in favour of the view 
taken by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for County Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst). He did not think 
it was very desirable that the 19th 
clause of the Land Act should be largely 
put into force. There was a reasonable 
prospect—indeed, there was almost the 
certainty—that during the present Ses- 
sion the Labourers’ Act would be 
amended. It was only by the amend- 
ment of that Act which was sought that 
the condition of the labourers could be 
in any way improved. At the same 
time, it would be well if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) communicated with 
the Members of the Land Commission, 
and asked them to see that some of the 
Orders they had made, particularly in 
the poorer parts of the country, fer the 
erection of cottages were carried out. 
Mr. HEALY entirely agreed with the 
view which his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Deasy) had 
taken upon this question. There was 
not the slightest doubt that the Boards 
of Guardians had not been able to put 
the Act into force, owing to the ridicu- 
lous character of the measure which 
was passed at the instance of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Waterford 
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(Mr. Villiers Stuart). No more absurd 
Bill was ever passed by the House of 
Commons, because it was a Bill to en- 
force penalties amounting, in some cases, 
to £60, £70, and £80, penalties so 
crushing that no Board of Guardians 
would impose them. It was another 
case of the old story ; they put on a heavy 
penalty to check mischief; but the 
penalty was so great that the jury re- 
fused to convict. Supposing that a man 
applied to the Land Commission, and 
they made an Order for the erection of a 
cottage. Supposing that then the land- 
lord +a It was sometimes three 
years before the appeal was heard, and 
during all the time penalties of £1 a- 
week were accumulating, owing to the 
absurd and idiotic Act which was passed 
at the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Waterford, and which the Irish 
Members were so soft as to allow to pass 
without amendment. It would be simply 
ruinous to the tenants if those penalties 
were imposed. The tenants found the 
greatest difficulty in borrowing money 
from the Board of Works. He had 
known farmers to try for six or 12 
months to get a paltry loan from the 
Board of Works. The farmers had no 
money with which to pay for the erec- 
tion of the cottages; and yet, under the 


Bill of the hon. Member for Waterford, 


the fines against them increased weekly. 
What greater absurdity could there be? 
The men tried to get the money from 
the Board of Works, and because the 
Board of Works chose to employ the 
red tape for which they were so re- 
nowned the poor tenants were to have 
those fines of £1 a-week accumulating 
against them. He had had great expe- 
rience in this matter, and he did not 
hesitate to say that the penalties pro- 
vided prevented the Act of the hon. 
Member for Waterford being more 
rapidly enforced. What he recom- 
mended, when the Land Act was pass- 
ing through Parliament, was that there 
should be an official attached to the 
Land Commission for the special purpose 
of inspecting labourers’ cottages. That 
suggestion was received by a snort 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). Well, with regard to another 
subject. Not long ago the Government 
promised him that they would be able 
to make a statement with respect to the 
Sub-Commissioners who were to go out 
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of office. Of course, the Tory Govern- 
ment knew very well that the Land 
Commissioners were supposed to be 
more favourable to the view of the land- 
lords than they were to that of the ten- 
ants ; therefore, very great suspicion na- 
turally attached to the selection of the 
Sub-Commissioners who were to go out 
of office. The rumour had got about in 
the country that the Sub-Commissioners 
who were most favourable to the land- 
lords were to be continued in office, and 
that those who had got the reputation of 
being friends of the tenants were to be 
turned away. He thought that every- 
thing that was possible should be done 
to guard against any ground for that 
suspicion. The state of the case with 
regard to the Sub-Commissioners was 
very unfortunate. They had a gentle- 
man like Mr. Wylie hunted from office 
for the slightest supposed favour to the 
tenants. They had Mr. Meek and a 
number of other gentlemen, whose 
names it was not necessary to men- 
tion, hunted from office because it was 
supposed they purposely gave judg- 
ments in favour of the tenants as against 
the landlords. Now, he understood that 
the office held by Mr. M‘Devitt would 
shortly be vacant. Mr. M‘Devitt was 
notoriously the chief enemy of the ten- 
ants of Ireland; he was a gentleman 
who, wherever he had gone, had been a 
blister upon the Sub-Commission, and 
who had brought more odium on the 
Land Commission than anyone else. As 
he (Mr. Healy) showed in the House 
some time ago, Mr. M‘Devitt on one 
occasion struck out the case of a poor 
widow in County Cork because she could 
not speak English. In fact, whenever 
Mr. M‘Devitt had a chance of doing 
an injury to the tenants he did not fail 
to avail himself of it. His term of office 
would very shortly be brought to a 
close, and the very grave suspicion 
existed that he was to be re-em- 
ployed to the detriment of other gen- 
tlemen who had not brought down 
upon themselves the odium of either 
Party. The main consideration which 
ought to weigh in this matter was which 
of the Sub-Commissioners had steered, 
as it were, an even keel, and not in- 
curred the odium of the people. There 
was no doubt that the continuance of 
Mr. M‘Devitt in office, to the detriment 
of Commissioners whose conduct had 
not caused an outcry against them, 


Mr. Healy 
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would strengthen the belief that the 
Government desired to retain the ser- 
vices of the friends of the landlords. 
Now, there was another matter to which 
he wished to refer. The Land Purchase 
Bill, which was coming down from “ an- 
other place,” proposed to create two 
additional Commissioners, and those 
Commissioners were to be drafted on to 
the existing work of the Land Commis- 
sion. He must say he viewed with an 
entire want of confidence the proposal 
to entrust to the Land Commissioners 
any scheme of land purchase. The 
Committee could not have forgotten 
what Mr. Litton, Land Commissioner, 
declared on the question of land pur- 
chase in the House of Lords. That 
gentleman there said that to carry out 
a scheme of peasant proprietary in 
Ireland would tend to a separation of 
the two countries. Did the Committee 
imagine with any confidence that the 
people of Ireland would view with much 
favour a scheme of land purchase which 
was to be carried out by persons, one of 
whom had made such a declaration as 
that? Something should be done to 


separate the Land Commissioners, who , 


were charged with the duty of fixing 
rents, from the body who had to deal 
with purchase. They could not forget 
how Mr. George Fottrell was treated by 
the Land Commission, simply because 
he was supposed to be inclined to pro- 
mote a scheme of land purchase. Mr. 
Fottrell was obliged to retire from his 
position as Solicitor to the Land Com- 
mission, though the Government gave 
him a much better position, and no 
doubt a much happier position, since it 
had a salary of something like £1,000 
a-year attached to it. The people had 
a deep distrust of the action of the 
Land Commissioners with regard to the 
scheme of land purchase. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) and the At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 
must have read the comments of the 
Land Judges’ Court on the Land Com- 
mission. Some tenants declared that 
they could not get money from the Land 
Commissioners, and the comments made 
by the Judges had been called attention 
to in ‘‘ another place’’ by Lord Castle- 
town. And yet it was to that body, 
which was admittedly a body of ob- 
structives, so far as land purchase was 
concerned, that it was proposed to en- 
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trust the scheme of land purchase in 
Ireland. It would be very regrettable 
indeed if the proposal were adopted. 
He would like to receive from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary the 
names of the Sub-Commissioners whose 
services were to be retained, and the 
names of those whose services were to 
be discontinued, aud he would also like 
to know what hope there was of a set- 
tlement of the question of appeals. 
There were only three gentlemen who 
heard appeals; and it was perfectly im- 
possible for those men to settle, at the 
present rate of progress, the appeals 
which had already been made to them 
under three or four years. It would 
greatly facilitate the settlement of ap- 
peals if some assistance could be ob- 
tained. Besides, it was a a 
tenants to be dragged up to Dublin from 
all parts of the country because of the 
Report of the Court Valuer. The sys- 
tem was most extraordinary. When the 
Sub-Commissioners beard a case there 
were valuers on both sides ; but when an 
appeal was entered a most extraordinary 
system was inaugurated, as the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 
well knew. He did not think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would have 
the courage to stand up at the Table 
and defend the system which now pre- 
vailed in the Appeal Court. What 
happened? A landlord entered an ap- 
peal against the decision of the Sub- 
Commission. A Court Valuer was sent 
down, and he gave his view of the value 
of the land as it stood, with improve- 
ments and everything else. He ought 
to say, first of all, that the Commission 
had to some extent discouraged appeals 
by the tariff they had adopted. 10s. 
was to be paid, and then the Court 
Valuer was sent down to the farm, and 
the landlord and tenant received a copy 
of the valuation, and then it very fre- 
quently happened that the landlord 
dropped the appeal. The landlord had 
put the tenant to the expense of getting 
a distinct valuation, to be made for 
himself, to the expense of getting a 
solicitor to attend to the case, and of 
bringing up his witnesses, and then he 
had the power to drop the appeal. Sup- 
posing he did not drop the appeal, what 
happened was even still worse. Wit- 
nesses on each side were brought up ; 
but the landlord’s advocate might get 
up in Court and say—‘‘I produce no 
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witnes:es. I rely on the Court Valuer.” 
The tenant might call for the production 
of the Court Valuer, but he was not 
called—he was not to be got at; he was 
not to be examined; he was a shadow 
which hung and prevailed over the en- 
tire Court; but as to how he arrived at 
his valuation, as to whether the valua- 
tion should have been £10 or £1,000, 
there was no means of ascertaining. 
That bloodless shadow poisoned the en- 
tire system of appeal. It was hardly 
possible to conceive the feeling of sus- 
picion which was created in the minds 
of the people when a valuation was 
flung on to the table of the Court, and 
there was no chance of cross-examining 
the valuer. The system was a most 
mischievous one, and one which ought 
at once to be corrected. He was amazed 
that his countrymen had not made a 
strong protest against the system. If 
the landlord had the option of cross- 
examining the Court Valuer, why should 
not the tenant? The system was had— 
it was a makeshift which should not 
have been attempted. There was one 
other matter to which he wished to call 
attention. The Treasury had now got 
in hand something like £5,000 of the 
tenants’ money, which, according to a 
recent decision, they had no business to 
have. It was held lately by the Court 
of Appeal that the affixing of a stamp 
—he believed it was a 1s. stamp—on the 
original notice and on the appeal notice 
was illegal; it was held to be an in- 
fringement of the right of the subject, 
which was guarded against by a distinct 
Act of Parliament. What were the 
Treasury going to do with the tenants’ 
money? He thought they ought to 
give it up. Of course, the distribution 
of the money amongst the tenants of 
the country would not be worth the ex- 
pense which it would involve; but the 
Irish people ought to get the money 
back in some shape or form. It might 
possibly be given in prizes for some 
educational subject. Anyhow, the Trea- 
sury had no right to it, and they ought 
to give a pledge that they would refund 
it in some way or other. 

Mr. MARUM said, that Boards of 
Guardians would carry out the Act, but 
for the enormous taxation involved in 
doing so. Take his own county, Kil- 
kenny. In 1840 the population was 
202,000; it was now only 99,000. Up- 
wards of 100,000 of the labouring 
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classes had left the county owing to the 
depression in the agricultural interest. 
When they spoke of Boards of Guar- 
dians, they must bear in mind that the 
Guardians themselves felt like other 
people the effects of the agricultural 
depression, and that therefore they were 
not as active in incurring expenditure 
as they might otherwise be. Heagreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
that the appeal system amounted to a 
very grave scandal. Within the last 
few days he had called the attention of 
the Chief Secretary (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) to the fact that there were about 
10,000 appealsunheard, and that of those 
appeals a great number would ‘not be 
heard, because the difficulties and injus- 
tices which the tenants had to struggle 
against in the Appeal Court were such 
that sooner than go on with their ap- 
peals the tenants withdrew them. There 
could be no graver scandal than that 
poor appellants were absolutely obliged 
to give up the chance of getting their 
rights, because of the condition of things 
which had been so graphically described 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
give his earnest attention to this sub- 
ject, because there was nothing which 
so much disposed people to disaffection 
and discontent as to find that they could 
not get justice in the Courts of Law. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should like to 
say a word upon a question which only 
indirectly arose upon this Vote—namely, 
the question of land purchase. He was 
extremely anxious to see the Land Pur- 
chase Bill passed ; but he understood it 
was proposed that the machinery of the 
Bill should be worked by the Land Com- 
mission Court. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rircnre): It 
is well I should direct the hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that we are 
now considering the Vote for the Irish 
Land Commission; and, therefore, we 
cannot now discuss the merits of the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR, continuing, said, there 
was nothing in the shape of permanence 
with regard to any of the officials of the 
Land Commission when they were ap- 
pointed. Hedid not wish to draw any 
invidious distinctions; but it was well 
known that none of the gentlemen 





connected with the Land Commission | 
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Court were trained officials. They were 
men without experience, gathered to- 
gether in an emergency; and, therefore, 
he held that they were not competent to 
settle land titles, and questions of that 
kind. The Sub-Commissioners, and 
also the Chief Commissioners, moved 
about from place to place; and the duties 
they had had to perform in times past 
did not fit them for an office of a real, 
permanent, and substantial character. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
very properly raised the question of the 
ls. fee upon the original and appeal no- 
tices. He did not know what was the 
best way to dispose of the £5,000 which 
the Treasury illegally held; but he had 
not the slightest doubt that there were 
many beneficial purposes to which it 
could be applied. He also desired to 
impress upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary the importance of 
the question of appeals. It was quite 
true, as had been pointed out, that many 
litigants were ruined by delay. The 
tenant was held liable for the old rent 
until the appeal had been decided ; and 
therefore, if the old rent was a very ex- 
travagant one, the tenant was ruined be- 
fore he had an opportunity of obtaining 
a decision of his case. That was a 
grievous state of things, which no time 
should be lost in remedying. 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND said, it was proposed to reduce 
the number of Sub-Commissioners, and 
thus effect a saving of something like 
£5,000. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had referred to the reconstitution 
of the Sub-Commission. He could not 
at that moment give the names of the 
Sub-Commissioners of the future; but 
if hon. Members would allow this Vote 
to pass now, he would, either to-morrow 
or the next day, possibly by Report, 
give them the names they desired. Of 
course, he need not say that, in the in- 
terest of the body itself, it was very 
necessary it should be constituted in the 
most impartial manner. Various other 
matters had been mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Healy); but 
he (the Chief Secretary) was unable to 
go into them, because he was not ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. With 
regard to the valuers, however, he might 
say it appeared to him that the valuers 
were a Judicial Body, constituted by Act 
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of Parliament for the purpose of attend- 
ing to appeals, and that, of course, he | 
had no power to interfere in any way 
with their judgments. It was perfectly 
obvious that the question of the block in 
the Appeal Court did require attention 
on his part, and he promised hon. Gen- 
tlemen that it should have his attention. 
That was the first time that the question 
of the 1s. fees charged on notices had 
been brought under his notice. He had 
communicated with his hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Sir 
Henry Holland), and that Gentleman 
had informed him that the sum speci- 
fied was in the hands of the Treasury. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether, in case 
Irish Members accepted the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and awaited 
further explanations on Report, the Go- 
vernment would be willing to report 
Progress after this Vote ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: After the next Vote. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, AnD 
Arr. 


(3.) £60, to complete the sum for the 
Transit of Venus. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Frt- 
day. 


Committee to sit again upon Friday. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL (IRE- 
LAND) BILL (changed from TRAMWAYS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 2) BILL). 

FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read the first time.” 


Mr. HEALY inquired whether the 
Bill was to be regarded as a Public or 
as a Private Bill, there being some un- 
certainty on the point, owing to what 
had occurred in the other House, and a 
great Constitutional question might arise 
upon it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the mea- 
sure had been treated as a Public Bill 
in the House of Lords. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the first time. | Bill 243.] 


{Jury 23, 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_—~— 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—REPORTED 
DEATH OF THE MAHDI. 


Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the Government 
had received any confirmation of the 
reported death of the Mahdi ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; we have received no 
official confirmation of the report. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—REPORTED 
FIGHTING AT KASSALA. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
there was any truth in the report which 
had appeared in the newspapers of a 
great slaughter of Arabs having taken 
place at Kassala; and whether he had 
sooenpen any information on the sub- 
ject # 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER: There appears to have been an 
attack made upon Kassala, and the 
attacking party appears to have been 
defeated. As to the amount of slaughter 
the Government have no information. 


EGYPT—OLIVIER PAIN. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
Whether there was any reason to be- 
lieve that the report that Olivier Pain 
was living and at Berber was correct ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; we have no authentic 
information. 





LUNACY LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Anruvur Batrovr, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Lunatics, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Arruur Batrovr and 
Mr. Stvart-Wort.ey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 244.} 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 23rd July, 1885. 
MINUTES.]—Pvstiic Bris—First Reading— 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt Practices)® 
(199); School Boards* (200); Exchequer 
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and Treasury Bills *; Greenwich Hospital * 
(201); Summary Jurisdiction (Term of Im- 
prisonment) * (202). 

Second Reading—River Thames (No. 2) (171) ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance * (174); Public 
Health (Ships, &o.)* (186); Artillery and 
Rifle Ranges * (193). 

Committee — Submarine Telegraph Cables 
(104-203), 

Report —Shannon Navigation® (172); Land 
Purchase (Ireland) (184-204-205). 

Third Reading — Sea Fisheries (Scotland) 
Amendment ® (192) ; Metropolis Management 
Acts Amendment * (162), and passed. 





WORCESTER EXTENSION BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3*, with the Amendments. 
On Motion “That the Bill do pass ?”’ 
THe PAYMASTER GENERAL 


(Earl Beavcuamp) said, he rose to move 
the omission of Clause 22, as amended 
in Committee, relating to the assessment 
of railways. He took this course, not 
as a Member of the Government, but as 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Wor- 
cester; but he believed the Home Office 
and the Local Government Board ap- 
proved his opposition to the clause. tt 
really did not receive the consideration 
of the Committee of the House. The 
Bill was one for the extension of the 
boundaries of the borough of Worcester. 
The Great Western Railway opposed 
the Bill before the Commons’ Commit- 
tee, but on clauses only. The Company 
gave notice that they would offer the 
same opposition in this House; but 
they opposed the Preamble, and the 
promoters being unprepared, offered 
this clause. The facts were that since 
1832 the boundaries of the population 
of Worcester had been greatly increased. 
In consequence of this, it had been 
agreed to add to the civic area about 
2,000 acres, and a population thereon of 
about 8,000. Within this area there was 
some property belonging to the Railway 
Company, and this property would, ac- 
cording to the general law, be rated in 
the city; but by this clause it would be 
still rated as if it were in the county. 
There was no justification whatever for 
such an exemption. ‘There was no rea- 
son why the Great Western Railway 
Company ehould be exempt from the 
operation of the ordinary laws, and 
should be placed in a more favourable 
position in Worcester than any railway 
in any other borough in the Kingdom. 
All the promoters asked was that mat- 
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ters should be left to the operation of 
the general law. The interests at stake 
were so large that he must ask their 
Lordships to overlook the error of judg- 
ment committed by the promoters, and, 
in justice to the ratepayers of Worcester, 
to omit the 22nd clause. 


Moved, to leave out Clause 22 (of the 
Bill as amended in Committee) ‘‘ Assess- 
ment of Railways, &c.””—( Zhe Earl Beau- 
champ.) 


Tae Eart or LIMERICK said, that, 
having been Chairman of the Commit- 
tee to which the Bill had been referred, he 
desired to make a few observations. He 
was sorry that he could not agree to the 
Motion which had been made by his 
noble Friend. This Session there had 
been more attacks on the decisions of 
Select Committees than he ever remem- 
bered to have been made in any previous 
year; and those attacks must have a 
depressing effect upon noble Lords who 
endeavoured to do their duty as Mem- 
bers of Committees. The object of the 
Bill was to include within the boun- 
daries of the City of Worcester about 
2,000 acres, with a population of about 
8,000. There would thus be about four 
persons to an acre, and, considering that 
much of the land was agricultural, the 
Committee was quite right in determin- 
ing on a differential rating. When the 
promoters had called witnesses and con- 
cluded their case, the counsel for the 
opponents rose and asked whether he 
had any case to meet. The Committee 
intimated that they saw no reason at 
that stage of the case to stop the Bill. 
Shortly afterwards the counsel on both 
sides came to an arrangement which 
was embodied in this clause. Every- 
thing that had been done in the matter 
had been done with the assent of the 
promoters, and, the clause having been 
accepted by them, all further opposition 
to the measure had been withdrawn. 
He did not think that the promoters of 
the Bill had any cause of complaint, 
and, while wishing to avoid the use of 
strong language, he could not help say- 
ing that their action in assenting to the 
introduction of the clause before the 
Committee, and then taking the first 
opportunity to get rid of it, was hardly 
straightforward. If their Lordships de- 
cided to reject the clause on the ground 
that it was against public policy, he 
hoped that they would recommit the 
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Bill, in order that those who sopened 
it might have an opportunity of being 
heard. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
agreed with the suggestion of the noble 
Earl who had just sat down that if the 
clause were rejected the Bill should be 
re-committed. In his opinion, there was 
no ground for supposing that the Great 
Western Railway Company attempted 
to take the promoters at any disadvan- 
tage. 

Tae SECRETARY to raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Earl Brown- 
Low) said, he believed there was no exact 
precedent for the principle laid down in 
the clause; and, therefore, he should 
support the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Repespate) said, he thought 
the Committee had not acted with judg- 
ment in accepting the proposal for an 
arrangement. However, the only ques- 
tion before the House was whether they 
would support the decision of the Com- 
mittee or would reject the clause, be- 
cause to re-commit the Bill would be to 
throw it over for the present Sessicn. 
For his own part, he was opposed to the 
rejection of the clause. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 18; Not-Contents 35: 
Majority 17. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


RIVER THAMES (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 171.) 
(The Lord Mount Temple.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, its object was to improve by re- 
gulation the use and enjoyment which 
the inhabitants of London derived from 
the Thames. The traffic on this navi- 
gable highway was no longer for busi- 
ness, but for pleasure. The Conservancy 
had not sufficient authority for prevent- 
ing disorderly, ill-behaved people emerg- 
ing from the boats into lawns and plea- 
sure grounds, to the annoyance of ri- 
parian residents. Power would be given 
to the Conservators to prevent such 
abuses. Provisions were made to pre- 
vent landowners from claiming rights 
which did not belong to them—of shut- 
ting pleasure boats out of inlets and nar- 
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row passages between islands and banks 
of the river. The Bill would regulate 
the use of the river to the advantage of 
all parties; but it did not deprive the 
public or the riparian owners of their 
lawful rights. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Mount-Tempie.) 


Tat UNDER SECRETARY orSTATE 
ror WAR (Viscount Bury) said, he had 
great sympathy with a good many of 
the provisions of the Bill, which he 
thought would do a great many things 
that were very desirable, just, and right. 
But the noble Lord would see that the 
Bill in one or two instances made legal 
that which he wished to prevent. For 
instance, the 4th clause gave the right 
to anchor and moor for a reasonable 
time. The whole point of that clause 
turned upon the construction to be 
placed upon the words ‘reasonable 
time.” Then, again, the 6th clause 
provided that no house boat should 
anchor, moor, or remain stationary op- 
posite any gardens, house, or pleasure 
grounds for more than seven days with- 
out the sanction of the occupier of the 
house or grounds. That clause gave a 
distinct permission to moor and anchor 
these boats for a certain time. Anybody 
who knew the River Thames also knew 
that house boats were very large float- 
ing palaces, and attracted people down 
to stay with those who owned them. He 
supposed that throughout the length of 
the river they numbered 1,000; and he 
thought that if the owners of these boats 
were to be empowered toanchor for seven 
days immediately opposite a man’s plea- 
sure grounds without any licence from 
the occupier a grievous injustice would 
be fixed by the Bill. If the noble Lord 
would strike out seven days and insert 
24 hours that objection would fall to the 
ground. But he considered that the Bill 
ought to contain a further provision. In 
his opinion, if the owner of any one of 
these boats wished to anchor opposite a 
man’s lawn or house he should be com- 
pelled, in the first place, to obtain per- 
mission from the Conservancy so to 
anchor, and the riparian proprietors 
should have a voice in the matter. Ifa 
man desired to keep a boat stationed at 
a particular spot for more than 24 hours 
the riparian ought to have some means 
of approaching the Conservancy, and of 
making himself heard in the matter, 
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At the same time, the Conservators 
themselves ought not to have complete 
jurisdiction, and the riparian owner 
should be able te appeal from their de- 
cision if they gave permission for a boat 
to be anchored opposite his house or 
pleasure grounds. Clause 53 gave juris- 
diction to the magistrates in certain 
matters connected with the police; and 
he thought that the magistrates’ court 
should be the tribunal to appeal to from 
the decision of the Conservators. If the 
noble Lord would undertake that these 
points should be attended to in Com- 
mittee the Bill would do a great public 
service. 

Lorp CLINTON said, that, while ap- 
proving the second reading of the Bill, 
which was in many respects an admir- 
able measure, he thought that in some 
matters of detail its provisions would 
require Amendment. He hoped, there- 
fore, that sufficient time would be al- 
lowed to elapse before the Committee 
stage, in order that opportunity might be 
given to — Amendments. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE observed 
that the objections of the noble Viscount 
were not, in his opinion, valid. The first 
duty imposed upon the Conservators 
was to prevent annoyance; but if they 
thought that under certain circumstances 
there was a case in which no annoyance 
would be caused by the mooring of a 
boat, then they had power to determine 
that the mooring did not constitute an 
annoyance. Under other circumstances, 
the Conservators might say that the 
boat should not be moored for more 
than seven days. They might fairly 
consider in Committee whether seven 
days should be the exact period. He 
might add that the Bill was generally 
approved of by the riparian owners, who 
were anxious to see it passed. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp 
and Gorpon) said, he would support the 
appeal made by the noble Lord behind 
him that the Committee stage should 
not be taken before those interested in 
the Bill had an opportunity of drawing 
up Amendments to meet the cases in 
which they were interested. The noble 
Lord had stated that the riparian 
owners were desirous of having these 
powers. That might be so in the case 
of some; but there were persons who 
were very much opposed to the Bill, and 
who would not care to have boats moored 
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period of seven days. The power given 
to the Conservancy to permit the moor- 
ing of boats opposite a man’s grounds, 
whether he liked it or not, was a very 
strong power. He hoped the details 
would be discussed in Committee. 

Tue Eart or ABINGDON wished to 
say, as a Member of a Committee ap- 
pointed by riparian owners to consider 
this Bill, that he proposed in Committee 
to suggest certain Amendments, which 
he hoped would be agreed to. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES 
BILL.—(No. 104.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Meved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 


Toe Marovess or TWEEDDALE 
said, he wished to take that opportunity 
of protesting against the manner in 
which the Convention dealing with sub- 
marine telegraph cables had been con- 
ducted. ‘The property affected by the 
Convention consisted of 110,000 miles 
of telegraph cable, of which 98,000 
miles belonged to private individuals or 
to private Companies. The whole of 
those cables had been laid down at dif- 
ferent times by English hands, and were 
for the greater part maintained, kept in 
order, and repaired by English hands. 
The value of the property in submarine 
cables owned by private individuals or 
Companies was estimated at £34,000,000, 
and the owners of that property were, 
for the greater part, inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. That was the nature 
of the property to which the Convention 
applied, and for the protection of which 
the Convention was held in March, 
1884. The Convention was composed 
of the Representatives of 26 Powers, 
including the European Powers, two 
Asiatic Powers—namely, the Shah of 
Persia and the Indian Government—the 
United States, and some eight or ten 
small Governments in South America. 
The only feature common to all those 
Representatives was their complete igno- 
rance of everything connected with sub- 
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marine telegraphy. He did not believe 
there was one person at that Convention 
who had any knowledge, theoretically 
or practically, of the laying or main- 
tenance of submarine cables. It was 
naturally to be expected that the Con- 
vention would communicate in some 
way with the owners of this valuable 
property. So far from doing so, they 
legislated for it in complete ignorance 
of the subject, and without inviting the 
owners or other persons capable of doing 
so to give them information. The re- 
sult, as might be anticipated, was that 
the Bill carrying out the deliberations 
of the Convention contained clauses so 
objectionable that the owners of this 
valuable property, almost to a man, had 
petitioned that this Bill, designed for 
their protection, should not become law. 
They alleged that so far from the Bill 
being calculated to protect them it was 
eminently calculated to injure and, in 
some cases, to ruin them. The best 
evidence he could give that the objec- 
tions to the Bill were not exaggerated 
was afforded by the Amendments which 
the noble Duke who had charge of the 
Bill had placed upon the Paper. In 
one case the Amendment proposed by 
the noble Duke was very considerable, 
and in another it entirely wiped out one 
of the Articles of the Convention. He 
ventured to think, however, that the 
Amendments he had placed on the 
Paper were preferable to those of the 
noble Duke; at any rate, the owners of 
the telegraph cables preferred them. He 
had risen to record this protest, because 
he thought it intolerable that a large 
and valuable property like this should 
be dealt with, as this had been, with- 
out any communication with those for 
whose benefit the Convention was osten- 
sibly held. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Confirmation of Convention), 

On the Motion of the Marquess of 
TwEEDDALE, the following Amendment 
made: —‘‘In page 1, line 9, after 
(‘‘and”’), insert (‘‘subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Punishment of violation of 
Article two of Convention). 


VOL. CCOXCIX. [Tnrrp sxrtss. | 
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Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricamonp), 
who had given Notice of the following 
Amendment:—In page 2, after sub- 
section (3), insert as a new subsection 
(3a)— 

“A person shall not be deemed to have 
acted wilfully who in order to the repair of one 
submarine cable is unavoidably compelled, by 
reason of not being able to effect the repair 
otherwise, to break or injure another submarine 
cable ; but this provision shall not apply so as 
to exempt such person from any liability under 
this Act to pay the cost of repairing and 
breakage or injury ;”’ 

Also after the clause, to insert as a 
new clause— 


(Limitation of Article four of Convention.) 


‘** Article four of the Schedule to this Act 
shall not apply to a depth of water exceeding 
one hundred fathoms,” 


said, it had been adopted by him in 
consequence of representations made by 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Tweeddale) and other Gentlemen in- 
terested in the subject. It was pointed 
out by them that the clause affected 
Telegraph Companies injuriously, and 
renjered them liable to be punished 
by fines and imprisonment if in the 
exercise of their duty to repair their 
own cables they injured those of some- 
body else. It might very well happen 
that in repairing their cable a Company 
might unintentionally damage the cable 
of another. To meet this difficulty he 
now moved to amend the clause by pro- 
viding that no person should be deemed 
to have acted wilfully who, in order to 
repair one submarine cable, should be 
unavoidably compelled to injure another 
submarine cable. The provision was not, 
however, to exempt the person injuring 
the cable of someone else from liability 
for the cost of repairing it. 

THe Marqvess or TWEEDDALE 
said, that he entirely agreed with the 
principle of the Amendment, though it 
did not, in his opinion, afford sufficient 
protection to those for whom it was in- 
tended. He objected to the use of the 
ambiguous word ‘‘ unavoidable.” It 
would be almost impossible to say whe- 
ther any particular act done by the 
captain of a ship in mid-Atlantic in 
the repair of a cable was, under the 
circumstances of the case, unavoidable 
or not. It should be sufficient that 
everything was done in reason to pre- 
vent injury to other cables. He would 
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suggest an Amendment to the effect that 
punishment should not be inflicted when 
sufficient and reasonable precautions 
had been taken to prevent injury being 
done to another cable. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he could 
not help thinking that this was a very 
dangerous piece of legislation. It ap- 
peared to him, however, that the Amend- 
ment of the noble Duke was an im- 
provement on the original clause, and 
that the Amendment of the noble Mar- 
quess was an improvement on that of 
the noble Duke; but he himself in- 
tended to suggest a third Amendment 
to the effect that this section should not 
extend to any case where in a bond fide 
attempt to repair a submarine cable 
injury had been caused to another cable 
or the same had been broken, but that 
the section should not apply so as to 
prevent a civil remedy. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp) 
said, that his Amendment was sub- 
stantially the same as that proposed 
by the noble Marquess. The noble 
Marquess had referred to the diffi- 
culty of mending a cable in the At- 
lantic; but the Amendment he pro- 
posed to insert in the Bill had reference 
only to the 100 fathom limit, and, con- 
sequently, what the noble Marquess 
said was not much to the purpose. They 
had all the same object in view, and 
that was not to subject persons to what 
would certainly be an injury in the exe- 
cution of what was their legitimate 
duty. There were three propositions 
before the Committee—his own, that of 
the noble Marquess, and that of the 
noble and learned Lord. He liked the 
third better than the second, and it was 
possible the second might be better 
than his own. He would suggest that 
that of the noble and learned Lord 
should be printed, and that the matter 
should be left open to the Report, which 
he hoped might be taken on Friday. 

Tue Marquess or TWEEDDALE 
said, he did not understand the noble 
Duke’s criticism as to the 100 fathom 
limit—which applied solely to Article IV. 
of the Convention, and not to Clause 3 
now under discussion. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) suggested that there were 
some ambiguities in the clause of the 


noble and learned Lord (Lord Bram- 
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it on the Paper. The words “bond fide” 
and ‘reasonable care” involved the 
question which would have to be deter- 
mined by a jury. 

Clause agreed to. 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricuwonp) 
said, he proposed to insert after Clause 3 
a clause to meet objections which 
had been raised that the measure went 
far beyond what was reasonable. It 
was said that it would be very diffi- 
cult indeed, if not impossible, in mid 
ocean to take up a cable, especially 
in places where they were in close 
proximity to each other. He therefore 
proposed that Article 4 of the Schedule 
should only apply to a depth of water 
not exceeding 100 fathoms, a limit which 
was well detined in all charts. There 
was no difficulty in dealing with cables 
within that depth; it was easy to take 
them up and repair them. He added 
to the clause a Proviso preserving any 
right or remedy possessed independently 
of the Convention or of the Act. 


Moved, to insert new clause after 
Clause 3— . 

(Limitation of Article four of Convention.) 

“ Article four of the Schedule to this Act 
shall not apply at a depth of water exceeding 
one hundred fathoms.”’—(The Duke of Rich- 
mond.) 

Tue Marquzss or TWEEDDALE, in 
accepting the Amendment, said, he was 
obliged to the noble Duke for the 
manner in which he had endeavoured to 
meet the wishes of those concerned. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
whether the limitation in the Amend- 
ment was consistent with the Convention, 
which applied to all cables, and for 
which the contracting parties undertook 
to ask the sanction of their Legis- 
latures ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tee BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricnmonp) 
said, that Parliament could not be com- 
pelled to carry out the whole Conven- 
tion. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was afraid we were establishing a 
system of punishment for British sub- 
jects which would not be enforced by 
foreign nations against their own sub- 
jects engaged in these operations, which 
would be undertaken when we were 
neither at peace nor at war, but between 
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Amendment agreed to ; Clause inserted 
accordingly. 


Clauses 4 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Masters of vessels liable to 
punishment). 


Tue Marquess or TWEEDDALE, in 
moving the insertion of the following 
clause :— 

(Provisions as to a concession of right of 
landing cables.) 

‘* With respect to concessicns to be hereafter 
granted of the right of landing submarine 
cables on the shores of the United Kingdom 
the following enactments shall have effect : 

**(1.) No such concession shall be nted 
unless public notice of the application for and 
purport of the proposed concession has been 
previously given by advertisement once in The 
— n ph og twice in two ere 
weeks in two morning news Ts pud- 
lished in London, s : oo 

‘*(2.) Before any such concession be granted 
the of Trade shall consider any objec- 
tions which may be made thereto by any com- 
pany or persons affected thereby, and of which 
notice in writing shall be given to the Board of 
Trade within twenty-one days after the date of 
the insertion in Zhe London Gazette of the 
advertisement mentioned in this section. 

‘**(3.) A copy or statement of the material 
provisions of every such concession shall be 
inserted in Zhe London Gazette within fourteen 
days from the date thereof, and copies shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within 
the like period if Parliament be then sitting, 
and if not, then within fourteen days from the 
next sitting thereof,’’ 
said, the object of Article 3 was to 
secure in future that a cable should be 
laid in such a manner that it would not 
cause any injury to any other cable, and 
he wished to provide that in future when 
a concession was given before it became 
valid it should be treated as a pro- 
visional order—in other words, that the 
concession should remain for a certain 
number of days so that it might be 
examined, discussed, and, if necessary, 
objected to. At present, there was no 
machinery whatever for ascertaining the 
nature of the concession which might be 
granted by the Board of Trade or the 
Post Office. 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp) 
said, he objected most strongly to 
this clause, which seemed to have been 
drawn up very much in favour of 
existing Companies. It would be very 
difficult for new Companies to become 
established as means might be taken 
during the time application was being 
made to endeavour to buy up the new 
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Company. He also thought it would be 
a great hardship upon the owner of a 
foreshore that he should not be able to 
grant a concession toa Cable Company to 
jand upon it without coming to Parlia- 
ment. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he should 
support the Amendment. 

HE Marquess or TWEEDDALE 
said, he had had no communication with 
any of the Companies on this subject, 
and there was no intention to stop con- 
cessions. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn, 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the said Amendments 
to be received 7Yo-morrow; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 203.) 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 
(wo. 197.) REPORT. 


Order of the Day for the Report of 
the Amendments to be received read. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnpovrye), in moving 
that the Report of Amendments to this 
Bill be received, said, that it would save 
time if he laid before their Lordships 
as shortly as possible a sketch of the prin- 
cipal Amendments which he proposed to 
make. He had endeavoured, in the 
Amendments he now submitted to the 
House, to deal with the various points 
raised in the discussion that had taken 
place on the Bill. He had also availed 
himself of many suggestions made to him 
from various quarters with regard to 
different parts of the Bill. The first 
important Amendment was one which 
dealt with the one-fifth of the purchase- 
money which it was proposed to leave 
asa guarantee. He had already in- 
serted various Amendments in the Bill 
at the Committee stage dealing with that 
matter, and he now proposed to intro- 
duce further safeguards for those whose 
nroney would thus be retained for the 
security of the State. Another im- 
portant question was with reference to 
the power proposed to be given by the 
Bill to the Land Commission in certain 
instances to make vesting orders. The 
Bill proposed that these vesting orders 
should give an indefeasible title ; but it 
had been pointed out in that House, and 
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also suggested to him by various per- 
sons outside, that it would be desirable to 
permit other vesting orders to be made in 
cases where the Land Commission might 
find itself unable to pronounce vesting 
orders giving an indefeasible title. It 
was thought that in such cases it would 
be desirable that the Commission should 
have power to give vesting orders which 
should not be absolutely indefeasible. 
Another Amendment was with reference 
to a subject brought to their Lordships’ 
attention by the noble Earl the late 
Viceroy of Ireland (Earl Spencer). It 
had relation to the possible danger from 
the apportionment of rent charges and 
the possibleinjustice which would accrue 
from the apportionment of mortgages. 
For instance, a person might now re- 
ceive a rent charge of £1,000 a-year 
from two or three solvent tenants, and 
it might be very inconvenient for him 
to have substituted for those two or three 
solvent persons 30 or 40 others, from 
whom he might have considerable diffi- 
culty in collecting his money. In the 
same way a person might have a mort- 
gage of £5,000 secured on the property 
of one person, and it might be very in- 
convenient for him to have to look for 
his interest to a multiplicity of owners. 
He had, therefore, struck out of the Bill 
the power of apportioning rent charges 
and mortgages. He was supported in 
that by the information which had been 
communicated to him that the Landed 
Estates Court had not been in the 
habit for years of using its power of 
apportioning rent charges, owing pro- 
bably to the inconvenience and injus- 
tice resulting therefrom. The Landed 
Estates Court, he believed, had never 
had the power of apportioning or di- 
viding mortgages, and, therefore, there 
was no precedent in that matter. 
Another point to which he thought 
their Lordships would readily give their 
assent was with regard to the position 
of members of both branches of the 
Legal Profession employed in the busi- 
ness of the Land Commission. It had 
been felt a grievance that persons of 
distinguished and hesuiahio position 


in both branches of the Legal Profession | 


{LORDS} 
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appoint, if thought necessary, a separate 
solicitor for that part of the work con- 
nected with land purchase. With that 
sketch of the Amendments which he had 
now to submit, he begged to move their 
adoption. 

Lorv FITZGERALD agreed that the 
proposed Amendments would carry out 
the intention referred to; but he 
wished to give Notice that on the third 
reading he should raise the question 
of the desirability of giving power to 
the Land Commission to grant an inde- 
feasible title. 

Moved, ‘“‘That the Report of the 
Amendments be received.””—(Zhe Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland.) 


Motion agreed to ; further Amendments 
made ; Bill tobe read 3* 7o-morrow ; and 
to be printed as amended. (Nos, 204 
and 205.) 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether it is 
their intention to adopt any measures 
for improving and extending harbour 
accommodation on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, with a view to the in- 
creased protection of human life and of 
commerce from shipwreck? From the 
evidence recently laid before the public 
it appeared that there were but very 
few harbours on the Eastern Coast. 
When the Royal Commission reported 
in 1859 the loss of property by wrecks 
amounted to £1,500,000 annually, but 
it now amounted to £2,000,000. He 
hoped the Government would look at the 
aren from a financial point of view. 

e introduced a deputation upon this 
subject to the late President of the 
Board of Trade, who spoke in a most 
discouraging manner, and said that he 
did not believe that the loss of life and 
manag would be very much lessened 

y the establishment of harbours of 
refuge. That statement, he might say, 
was received with murmurs of disap- 
—* followed by something like 
aughter, by the 30 or 40 gentlemen 
connected with naval affairs who were 


should, by their employment about the | present. Such was his opinion of the 
business of the Commission, cease to be | importance of the subject that, what- 
regarded as practising part of their pro-| ever Government might be in Office 


fession. 
remedy. 


Lord Ashbourne 


That —— he proposed to | 
He also had taken power to 


next year, he should bring it under the 
notice of the House, 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp) 
said, there was no Member of that 
House, and certainly no Member of 
the Government, who did not admit 
most fully the great importance of har- 
bour accommodation throughout the 
country, and everyone must deplore 
very much the loss of life among our 
sailors at sea. But, on the part of the 
Government, he was bound to say that 
they had no intention of departing from 
the policy of successive Governments 
for, he thought, 25 years past, by which 
they had always declined to make grants 
to public authorities for harbour con- 
struction except in cases of Imperial 
and national necessity. With regard to 
the subject of loans to harbour autho- 
rities, that matter was now under the 
consideration of the Board of Trade and 
of the Treasury, and he hoped that at 
no great distance of time some arrange- 
ment would be made. These loans 
were granted to assist authorities in 
making harbours. But the noble Lord, 
he took it, had an idea that the Govern- 
ment should undertake to construct 
harbours all round the coast. He was 
afraid he could not give his noble Friend 
a more distinct answer. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, tha 
£24,000,000 had already been expended 
by private bodies upon harbour works, 
and what he wished was that the Go- 
vernment should give every oncourage- 
ment and assistance in its power to 
those who would in the future undertake 
the construction of harbours. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 


Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 23rd July, 1885. 





MINUTES. ]—Pustic Buts—Ordered — First 
Reading—Metropolitan Police Staff Super- 
annuation ® [246]. 4 

Second Reading—Revising Barristers [237 ; Evi- 
dence by Commission * [238]; Police - 
chisement Extension [219], debate adjourned. 

Referred to Select Committee—Crown Lands * 
(61 


Committee—Pluralities (re-comm.) [241]—n.P. 
Committee—Report—Customs and Inland Re- 


venue (No, 2) [223]. 
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Considered as amended—Committee — Report — 
: aa Relief Disqualification Removal 
232). 
Considered as amended—Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * £224). 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—-- —— 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL 
WATER BILL [Lords]. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the case of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Bill [Zords}], Standing Order 
204 be dispensed with.””—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
this was the same Bill in regard to which 
the House had arrived at a decision on 
the previous Tuesday. On that ocea- 
sion it was proposed to suspend Stand- 
ing Order 235; but the House rejected 
the Motion, and by so doing virtually 
refused to read the Bill a second time. 
He had been desirous on that occasion 
of moving that the Bill be read a second 
time upon that day three months; but 
in consequence of the form in which the 
proposal was placed upon the Paper he 
was precluded from moving that Amend- 
ment, and, consequently, the Bill could 
not at that stage be finally disposed of, 
although the House certainly discussed 
the merits of the scheme at some length 
before it decided not to suspend the 
Standing Order on Tuesday. The re- 
sult, technically, was that the promoters 
were not at that time able to- propose 
the second reading; but they now pro- 
posed to return to the attack, and, as a 
first step in their further action, they in- 
vited the House to suspend Standing 
Order 204, which related only to the 
question of Notice as between three and 
seven days. Of course, that was com- 
paratively a minor matter; but, after 
the decision of the House the other day, 
he thought they would be perfectly jus- 
tified in refusing to assent to any pro- 
posal in regard to this Bill at all, which 
ought justly to be regarded as one which 
had been rejected as a Bill by the House 
on the second reading. He understood 
that he could not move any Amendment 
to this particular Motion; but he cer- 
tainly objected to the Motion itself. 

Mr. PEMBERTON said, he desired 
to explain how the matter stood. He 
had no interest whatever in the Bill, and 
he was only acting for the right hon. 
Baronet the Chairman of Ways and 
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Means, who had charge of Private Bills, 
and who was absent on that occasion 
from indisposition. He wished simply 
to point out that this proceeding was 
solely to enable the Bill to be submitted 
to the House again and to be tried upon 
its merits on Monday next. The Stand- 
ing Order required that it should be 
brought forward not more than seven 
days after the first reading; but that 
was impossible now, owing to what took 
place the other day. As to the merits 
of the Bill, he had nothing whatever to 
do with them ; but he thought he might 
say that, as far as the Private Bill Office 
was concerned, his right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means saw no 
objection to this proceeding, and, as he 
had said, the House would have an op- 
portunity of discussing the Bill upon 
its merits on Monday. This Motion 
was only submitted in order to enable 
the House to entertain the Bill again. 
So far as the merits were concerned, he 
would not say that the House would 
have rejected the Bill if it had been in 
possession of the full facts. At all 
events, he believed it was undoubted 
that his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) would have assented, on be- 
half of the Government, to the Bill on 
Tuesday if a certain clause had been 
introduced. As that was the case, he 
thought the House would feel that it 
was only fair, seeing that a false issue 
had been presented to it on the former 
occasion, that no technical Rule should 
be enforced so as to prevent the House 
from having the whole question properly 
and fairly put before it. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he believed, 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
explained, that the sense of the House 
was against the Bill on a former occa- 
sion, because it did not contain a par- 
ticular clause which was in it when it was 
originally introduced into the House of 
Lords about the purchase of a dust-yard 
at Battersea Park. There was also 
another clause objected to in reference 
to the putting up of the fresh capital to 
auction. He was informed and believed 
that his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board was now 
‘satisfied, and that the Water Company 
was prepared to re-introduce the Bill with 
the clause relating to the purchase of 
the site at Battersea, and also with an 
amended clause dealing with the capital 


Mr. Pemberton 


{COMMONS} 
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powers. So that the only objections 
which had been urged against the Bill 
had been removed by the Company 
voluntarily. Under these circumstances, 
he thought it would be only fair to give 
to the Company an opportunity of hav- 
ing the question argued again upon its 
merits, and to afford them that oppor- 
tunity he would support the Motion now 
before the House authorizing the Stand- 
ing Order to be suspended. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, he should like, after 
what had taken place, to say a word 
upon this Bill. He thought that no ob- 
jection could now be made to the Mo- 
tion. On Tuesday he had raised an ob- 
jection on behalf of the Government to 
the Bill as it was introduced into that 
House, because no provision was con- 
tained in it for removing the dust-yard, 
which, in the opinion of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, contaminated one of 
the filter beds of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company. But the 
Company had acceded to the demands 
of the Local Government Board in re- 
ference to that dust-yard, and had gone 
further and proposed to introduce a cer- 
tain clause with respect of the debenture 
capital, on which point some objection 
was raised on Tuesday. The reason 
which induced him now to urge the 
House most strongly not to stop the 
Bill was that he was informed by 
the official responsible to the Local Go- 
vernment Board in matters connected 
with the water supply of London, that 
it was absolutely and vitally essential 
to the water supply of the Metropolis 


, that this Bill should pass, or otherwise 


the water supply of this particular dis- 
trict would run short. The maximum 
had already been reached, or nearly so. 
The population of the district supplied 
by the Water Company was largely in- 
creasing, and if the Bill were not carried, 
this part of London, supplied by the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company, 
would, in all probability, receive an in- 
sufficient supply. The responsibility 
was so great that he was convinced the 
House would not interpose any obstacle 
in the way of the passing of the Rill. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
not quite agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken. It 
was perfectly true that the right hon. 
Gentleman was one of the Gentlemen on 
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the other side of the House who, when the 
Bill was under discussion on Tuesday, 
raised the question of the dust-yard ; but 
that was really, so far as he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) conceived, to throw dust in the 
eyes of the House, for it had absolutely 
nothing to do with the question, and was 
altogether a minor point. The real objec- 
tion tothe Bill wastaken bythe hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Truro (Sir James 
M‘Garel- Hogg)—namely, thatthe Metro- 
politan Board of Works had not agreed 
to the provisions of the Bill, but had 
opposed it, before the House of Lords, 
as representatives of the ratepayers of 
London, and had declared that if it were 
persisted in, they would oppose it before 
the Committee of that House. What 
the Metropolitan Board objected to, and 
what the House agreed upon on Tues- 
day, was that the Bill had been intro- 
duced without the concurrence of the 
Metropolitan Board. What was urged 
was that no Bill of any Water Company 
ought to be read a second time in that 
House, or sent to a Committee upstairs, 
unless it had upon it the imprimatur of 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board. 
That was his (Mr. Labouchere’s) idea 
of local self-government. Hon. Mem- 
bers knew perfectly well that it was 
always intended, when the Bill for the 
re-arrangement of the institutionsof Lon- 
don was brought on, that London itself 
should have an opportunity of deciding 
upon these water questions, and the only 
reason why that was not the case now 
was that there had been no time to bring 
in the large Municipal Bill which had 
been so long promised. Until that Bill 
was brought in, he thought they ought 
to place some permanent authority in 
these matters in the hands of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board said that if 
this Bill were not passed, this particular 
part of London would be put on a short 
supply. Theright hon. Gentleman only 
heard that from the Company them- 
selves. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) begged the hon. Member’s pardon. 
What he had stated was that he received 
this information from the official re- 
sponsibleto the Local Government Board 
in matters connected with the water 
supply of the Metropolis. . 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, thatmight 
bo so; but all these gentlemen were very 
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much under the influence of the Water 
Companies. Was this part of London 
put upon a short supply now, or was it 
likely that it was going to be placed on 
a short supply, if the House refused to 
read this Bill a second time? This was 
just the sort of thing which the Water 
Company would say—‘‘If you do not 
give us leave to borrow £200,000 on our 
own promise, we will put you on short 
supply.” That had been the bullying 
habit of the Water Companies for a long 
time. He did not believe in a short 
supply. One of the reasons why the 
Metropolitan Board opposed the Bill 
was that, if the money were borrowed 
without any arrangement as to back 
dividends, when the public came to buy 
up this Water Company they would have 
to pay 100 percent on all the increased 
capital which Parliament was now asked 
to authorize. The law, as it at present 
stood, was most unfair to the consumer, 
and whenever these Water Companies 
came for fresh powers to Parliament, 
protection ought to be given in order to 
make the Company pay a species of 
ransom for the right of getting fresh 
capital. He would not enter into details, 
as that was not the time for doing so; 
but he would remind the House that 
they had already refused to suspend the 
Standing Orders, and had come to that 
decision on the merits of the case. 
Everyone who voted on Tuesday against 
the suspension of the Standing Orders, 
did so under the impression that he was 
voting against the second reading of the 
Bill; and now, after having practically 
decided against thesecond reading, they 
were asked, for the benefit of this Water 
Company, to support this wretched Bill. 
When the House went to a division on 
Tuesday, there were a great many more 
Members present than there were now; 
but he trusted, if they were to divide 
again, that the same result would be 
arrivedat. — 

Mr. AtpErman COTTON said, that, 
individually, he was as much opposed 
to granting additional powers to the 
Water Companies as any Member of 
the House could possibly be; but he 
thought, in this case, that the appeal 
which had been made by the Preiient 
of the Local Government Board was one 
that ought to be listened to. The pro- 
posal was merely to suspend one of the 
Standing Orders so that the whole ques- 
tion might be discussed. He thought 
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enough had been thrown out to con- 
vince the House that with justice the 
Standing Order might be suspended, 
and the whole matter discussed on 
Monday on its merits. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that as a ques- 
tion of Order he would ask whether or 
not, as the Motion had been objected 
to, it ought not, as a matter of course, 
to stand over until to-morrow ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that that Rule 
only applied to Orders of the Day. The 
Motion did not come before the House 
as an Order of the Day, but its only ob- 
ject was to facilitate a further stage of 
the Bill at a future time. Therefore, it 
was not irregular to discuss the Motion 
now. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
53: Majority 23.—(Div. List, No. 240.) 

Ordered, That, in the case of the Southwark 


and Vauxhall Water Bill [Lords], Standing 
Order 204 be dispensed with. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_——~@——— 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
STEWARTSTOWN PETTY SESSIONS— 
PARTY PROCESSIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the magistrates 
in Stewartstown Petty Sessions ordered 
that no drumming parties should be 
allowed to parade the roads in their dis- 
trict ; whether, in spite of this order by 
the magistrates, the police allowed the 
Orange Party to parade the roads on 
Ist, 13th, and 14th instant, without in- 
terference; whether, on the 13th, they 
stopped a party of Nationalists; and, 
whether he will take care that the police 
for time to come carry out impartially 
the orders of the magistrates ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wru1usM Harr Drxe): It appears that 
the magistrates made an order forbid- 
ding drumming parties in the public 
streets; but, on the Ist instant, they 
directed the police not to enforce the 
order without further instructions. The 
police consequently did not interfere 
with the Orangemen on the Ist, 13th, 
and 14th instant. On the 13th instant, 
the sergeant turned a drumming party 
of Nationalists back in order to prevent 
their coming into collision with a large 


Mr. Alderman Cotton 
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body of Orangemen who were returning 
home.] The Police authorities are satis- 
fied that if this had not been done a 
serious riot would have occurred. Ona 
previous occasion they treated a 

of Orangemen in OCoalisland in a similar 
manner. From the reports I have re- 
ceived I do not think that any charge of 
partiality can be sustained against the 
police in the discharge of a most difficult 
duty. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—MUSSEL 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
sary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, so long ago as April last, the 
Rev. James O’Laverty, P.P. of Holy- 
wood, county Down, wrote to the Con- 
servators of Irish Fisheries, complain- 
ing of the great destruction of Mussel 
Fisheries in Belfast Lough ; and, if so, 
why no action has been taken thereon, 
and why no reply has, up to the present, 
been sent to the Rev. gentleman ; and, 
if the inspectors will now take any 
action thereon or make inquiries into 
the matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wriu14m Harr Dyxe): It appears that 
through some oversight in the Office of 
the Fishery Inspectors no action was 
taken on Mr. O’Laverty’s letter. The 
officer responsible has been admonished 
to be more careful in future, and the 
Inspectors will proceed to hold an in- 
quiry into the matter complained of. 
They fear, however, that under the pre- 
sent law they will have no power to 
apply a remedy. 


LAW AND JUSTIOE (IRELAND)—CAVAN 
GRAND JURY. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the charges made by the Se- 
eretary to the Cavan Grand Jury for 
contract forms, cheques, &c. are legal 
charges; and, if not, will he use his 
influence to have the illegality discon- 
tinued ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wim Harr Dyxs): The Secretary 
of a Grand Jury is not an officer of Go- 
vernment, and it does not fall within 
my province to advise as to the legality 
of the charges he may make. It is open 
to those who doubt his power to make 
these charges to contest the matter in 
such a way as they may be advised. 
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SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE 
BOYLE AND BANN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the steamer em- 
ployed by the Conservators of Fisheries, 
Londonderry district, and the lessees 
under the Irish Society of the Salmon 
Fisheries of the Boyle and Bann, is still 
allowed to go among the fishing fleet at 
night in the open sea off the county of 
Londonderry, and without lights, not- 
withstanding the late inquiry held by 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, and 
that a few nights ago she ran through 
the nets belonging to poor fishermen 
who were legally fishing in the open sea 
at the time ; if the coastguard made any 
report on the subject; and, what steps 
will be taken to prevent this steamer 
continuing the acts of injury which were 
sworn to at the inquiry referred to? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wiuu14M Harr Dyxe) : A Report in this 
matter has been made by the Coast- 
guard, and the Inspectors of Fisheries 
are at present investigating it. They 
inform me that in some particulars the 
allegations are conflicting. I will ask 
the Inspectors to give me a Report when 
they have finished the inquiries. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE COMMISSION— 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have under their consideration, in the 
interests of science and of the Maritime 
welfare of the Country, the advisability 
of requesting Professor Tyndall to re- 
sume the position he recently occupied 
in connection with the Lighthouse Com- 
mission ? 

Tue SECRETARY to taz BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): In March, 
1883, Professor Tyndall resigned the 
office of Scientific Adviser to the Trinity 
House, the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, and the Board of Trade. He 
has made no application to the Presi- 
dent to be reinstated in that position. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—AB- 
STRACTION OF CATTLE, CO. LEITRIM. 

Cotonet O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that two bullocks, value 
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respectively £12 each, were driven off a 
farm in the parish of Kiltoghart, county 
Leitrim, the property of FrancisO’ Beirne, 
a minor, on the night of the 13th inst., 
and that the cattle have not yet been 
found, although the country all round 
the farm for a radius of ten miles has 
been searched by the police; whether it 
is also a fact, that in May 1882 fourteen 
bullocks, worth £16 each, were driven 
off a farm, the property of a Mr. Ormsby 
Lawder, and close to Fenagh Police 
Barracks, county Leitrim, and that up 
to present date, in each of the above- 
mentioned instances, no traces of the 
stolen cattle have been found, nor the 
person or persons who carried out the 
robbery; if any reason can be assigned 
for the complete failure of the autho- 
rities in each instance, either to trace 
the whereabouts of the stolen property 
or to obtain some information as to who 
or what were the persons that planned 
and effected the theft; and, what legal 
redress is available to the owners of the 
stolen property ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittu4m Hart Dyxe): The facts are 
as stated in the two first paragraphs of 
this Question. The Divisional Magis- 
trate assures me that no effort has been 
spared to trace the animals and the 

rpetrators of the thefts; and he has 

imself personally directed the inquiries, 
and can say that nothing has been neg- 
lected, though the exertions of the police 
have, so far, been unsuccessful. will 
see that the vigilance of the police in 
this matter is not relaxed. 


INDIA—NATIVE STATES—EXPULSION 
OF A FRENCH CITIZEN FROM TRA- 
VANCORE. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the India Office has any information 
regarding the expulsion from the Native 
State of Travancore of M. Montelar, a 
French citizen; and, if so, by what 
authority he was expelled, and why ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotrpx Cuvurcwi1z), in reply, said, 
that the matter referred to in the Ques- 
tion occurred some years ago. M. Mon- 
telar had been discovered by the Regent 
of Travancore to be engaged in some 
very questionable business; and having 
abused his influence, the Regent re- 
quested him to leave the territory. This 
step was concurred in by the Govern- 
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ment of Madras as being essential to 
the welfare of Travancore. 


THE LUNACY REPORTS (ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND). 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
When the English and Scotch Lunacy 
Reports will be presented ; and, whether 
there is any insurmountable difficulty in 
getting them printed at an earlier date 
in future ? 

Tut UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Srvart-Worttey), who replied, 
said, that the Report of the English 
Commissioners was presented to Parlia- 
ment yesterday. ‘The Report of the 
Scotch Commissioners was now in type, 
and he had reason to hope that it would 
be presented to the House before the 
end of the month. The delay in the 
issue of these Reports was due to the 
large amount of statistical matter which 
the Commissioners had considered it 
desirable to include in the Reports ; and 
he was informed that the Reports could 
not be presented earlier, unless an in- 
crease was either made in the staff of 
the Commissioners or a considerable 
amount of the information presented to 
the public was omitted. 

rn. W. J. CORBET asked if an 
abstract could not be presented at an 
earlier date ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worrtey): I will 
make inquiry. 


THE UNITED STATES—BOUNTY ON 
SUGAR EXPORTATION. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, Whether it is the fact that 
73,000 tons of refined sugar have been 
imported from the United States in the 
first six months of this year, and that, 
according to statements made in Ame- 
rica, a bounty of £2 per ton is paid by 
the United States Government on its 
exportation ? 

Tux SECRETARY to tut BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): It is a 
fact that 73,000 tons of refined sugar 
have been imported from the United 
States in the first six months of the 
present year. In reply to the latter 
part of the noble Lord’s Question, I 
would say that Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Washington has recently reported 
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that a Commission has been appointed 
by the new Administration of the United 
States to consider the drawbacks, and 
that in some of the evidence taken before 
that Commission the present bounty on 
refined sugar has been estimated at £2 
per ton. 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION— 
NATIONAL HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


Mr. CHARLES ROSS asked the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on 
Harbour Accommodation (1884), and to 
appoint a Commission for the purpose 
of visiting and reporting on those por- 
tions of the coasts of the United King- 
dom which have been indicated in the 
Report of the Committee as sites suit- 
able for the construction of National 
Harbours of Refuge, or as localities 
urgently in need of refuges especially 
adapted to the requirements of fisher- 
men and of the coasting trade ? 

Tne SECRETARY to rue BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no intention 
of departing from the policy of succes- 
sive Governments during the last 25 
years under which they have hitherto 
declined to make grants of public money 
for harbour construction, except in cases 
of Imperial and National necessity. As 
the recommendation by the Select Com- 
mittee of the appointment of such a 
Commission as is suggested in my hon. 
Friend’s Question contemplated grants 
of public money, and not loans, the Go- 
vernment do not propose to appoint this 
Commission. With regard to the sub- 
ject of loans to harbour authorities, the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade are 
considering the matter. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR GIBBONS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether James 8. Gibbons, District In- 
spector, Irish Constabulary, who, as ap- 
pears by official returns, was— 

** Promoted ten steps on the seniority list, 
and granted a first-class favourable record (1. 
H. Y. 8.) for special detective intelligence and 
capacity, as shown in the successful prosecution 
of the Maamtrasna murderers,”’ 
still retains the post of District Inspec- 
tor, and the seniority so granted, al- 
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though he has been serving for more 
than two years past as a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Egyptian police ; and, 
whether he will be removed from the 
Irish force ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witt Hart Dyke): In April, 1883, 
the services of Mr. Gibbons were lent 
to the Egyptian Government for a period 
of two years in connection with their 
Police Force, and, on their application, 
the time has been extended by a further 
12 months. Mr. Gibbons is allowed to 
retain the rank he held in the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, but without pay. 
He will not, of course, be promoted to 
any higher rank should his turn arise 
while he is serving in Egypt. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — EX- 
PENSES OF WITNESSES—MRS. 
MARGARET RAFTERY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any representation has been 


made to the Irish Government, or whe-’ 


ther they are aware that, out of the sum 
of £42 5s. 0d. allowed by the Crown for 
the expenses of Margaret Raftery, who 
attended at Summer and Winter Assizes 
1883, and Spring, Summer, and Winter 
Assizes 1884, as witness for the defence 
in the case of the Craughwell prisoners, 
the sum of £13 2s. 0d. remains still un- 
paid ; and, what steps will be taken to 
secure the discharge of the debt ? 

Tse CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wiis Harr Dyke): The Crown So- 
licitor in this case is on duty at the 
Assizes, and in his absence from his 
head-quarters he is unable to give me a 
Report on the subject. I will, there- 
fore, ask the hon. Member to repeat 
the Question on Monday next. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE 
SUAKIN AND RED SEA FORCE—THE 
INDIAN CONTINGENT. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the officers 
and men of the Indian contingent at 
Suakin, under orders to return to Bom- 
bay at the beginning of June, have yet 
embarked; and, if so, in what trans- 
port; whether the Goa, the Scindia, the 
Roehampton, or the Persian Monarch 
transports were successively intended 
for this service, and whether none of 
these vessels arrived at Suakin last 
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month ; and, if he can say how many of 
the Force in question have been inva- 
lided during June, what has become of 
those invalided, and how many horses 
and camels at Suakin have died in the 
same period ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smrrn), who replied, said : 
The 9th Bengal Cavalry, to which, I 
presume, the hon. Member refers, left 
Suakin on the 10th of June in the Jtaly 
and Persian Monarch, and had reached 
Bombay on the 2I1st of June. The Goa, 
Scindia, and five other vessels not only 
arrived last month at Suakin but sub- 
sequently reached Bombay within the 
month, with followers, labourers, and 
mules. The Roehampton arrived later, 
and left Suakin for Bombay on the 12th 
of July. I am not yet in a position to 
state the casualties and invaliding for 
the month of June. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA. 


Mr. RICHARD POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will take into consideration the ad- 
visability of giving the Militia regiments 
now embodied an assurance of not being 
disembodied before a definite date, so 
that the officers and non-commissioned 
officers may be enabled to make arrange- 
ments with regard to the housing of their 
families, which they cannot do in the 
present state of uncertainty ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Sairn): I am afraid that I can 
give no such assurance. The duration 
of the embodiment of the Militia must 
depend upon political conditions, which 
I cannot forecast. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS AT ARKLOW. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Post- 
master General, Whether the request of 
the people of the Johnstown Post Office 
District, near Arklow, for a different 
arrangement in regard to the delivery 
of letters, will be acceded to ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): The inquiries 
on the subject to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers are not yet complete; but I 
have ascertained that if the rural post 
of Arklow were not despatched until 
after the arrival of the day mail at Ark- 
low, a detention of four hours, and not 
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two hours only, as suggested in the 
Memorial, would be necessary; and it 
seems doubtful whether the majority of 
the residents would acquiesce in such a 
change. There is also a question of 
affording a collection of letters in the 
evening over the whole line of post ; but 
it is feared that the expense involved in 
meeting the wishes of the Memorialists 
would be greater than the correspon- 
dence would warrant. On this point, 
however, further information is being 
collected. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) — NATIONAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’ RESIDENCES. 


Cotonet COLTHURST asked the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
will consider the advisability of extend- 
ing the period of repayment for loans for 
teachers’ residences in Ireland from 35 
to 50 years, thus reducing the annual 
charge from £5 to £3 15s. per cent., as 
suggested in a Memorial by the Catholic 
Bishops recently laid upon the Table ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): The ex- 
tension suggested by the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops cannot, I fear, be agreed to, 
either in the interests of managers and 
teachers, or of the public. I may add 
that in any case the change would have 
required legislation, and therefore could 
not have been secured this Session. The 
question whether any less extension 
would be possible will receive careful 
consideration. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government, in view of 
the experience obtained from attempts 
to work the Tramways and Public Com- 
panies (Ireland) Act, 1883, will consider 
the suggestion made by the Grand Jury 
of Sligo, in their Petition presented to 
the House on the 17th instant, that cer- 
tain provisions of the Relief of Distress 
Act, 1880, should be applied to Tram- 
ways and similar undertakings in the 
West of Ireland; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will endeavour to pass, this 
Session, a short Bill to deal with the 
subject, or will introduce Clauses for 
the purpose into some Bill before Par- 
liament ? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittram Hart Dyxe): The Grand Jury 
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of Sligo have communicated with me on 
this subject, but I am unable to hold 
out any hope of legislation in the direc- 
tion suggested in their Petition. It is 
impossible to institute any comparison 
between the circumstances of the pre- 
sent time and those of 1880, when public 
money was advanced at very exceptional 
rates to meet the prevailing distress. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to introduce 
into the Irish Land Purchase Bill any 
provision for the relief of the purchasers 
of church and glebe lands, or any pro- 
vision to enable such purchasers to ob- 
tain a loan of the balance of the pur- 
chase-money due to the Irish Land 
Commissioners at a less rate than that 
which they have to pay said Uommis- 
sioners, namely, five and a-half per 
cent. ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wim Harr Dyxe): This matter is 
at present under consideration; but the 
time at the disposal of the Government 
renders it difficult for them to incur 
fresh legislative obligations without great 
circumspection. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND—THE GREYSTONES HARBOUR. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If Grey- 
stones Harbour is to be constructed on 
the monolithic system, as asked by the 
inhabitants of the town in a recent Me- 
morial to the Treasury ? 

Tae SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Horranp): I am 
making inquiries into this matter, and 
I would be obliged to the hon. Member 
if he would postpone his Question until 
Monday. 


IRISH LUNACY REPORT. 


Mr. W. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Why the Report of the Inspector 
of Lunatics has not been presented to 
Parliament; and, will he take steps to 
have it printed in future earlier in the 

ear ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wiutuiam Harr Dyxe): The Inspectors 
inform me that their Report had been 
unavoidably delayed by pressure of 
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business of an urgent nature at the 
Government printing office. They add 
that this is an exceptional year, and that 
a similar delay is not likely to occur 
in future. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — EDUCA- 
TION OF THE DEAF~—A ROYAL COM- 
MISSION. 

Mr. ACKERS asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther he will advise that a Royal Com- 
mission be appointed to consider the 
education and condition of the deaf in 
the United Kingdom, similar to the 
Commission that has been granted in 
the case of the blind? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 
Sranuore): I have already stated the 
form of inquiry which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think ought to be instituted 
into the education of the deaf and dumb ; 
and although it is very possible that 
some principles which may be laid down 
by the Royal Commission on the condi- 
tion of the blind may be also applicable 
to the case of the deaf, we do not see 
our way to the appointment of a second 
Commission. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that some of the Medical Officers, 
recently returned from the campaign in 
the Soudan, are to be sent abroad again 
immediately; what is the usual run of 
home service for Surgeons and Surgeon 
Majors; with reference to the recent rules 
made as to examinations for promotion, 
what chance have the Medical Officers 
of attending Civil Hospitals and gaining 
information, and why are not Medical 
Officers allowed leave to attend classes 
as the combatant officers are to attend 
Garrison Classes for their promotion ex- 
aminations; and, can no arrangement 
be made which would insure a Medical 
Officer remaining at least a year in a 
station without a move? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smrrn): Service in Egypt and 
the Soudan does not count as a tour of 
foreign service unless it extends to 12 
months; and, therefore, medical officers 
who have returned home after less than 
that service there will be required to 
complete their periods of foreign ser- 
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vice, and will probably be sent abroad 
during the autumn for this purpose. 
The tour of home service during peace 
ranges from two and a-half to three 
years. Campaigns abroad reduce this 
average in proportion to the medical 
officers required. Medical officers, as a 
rule, have 61 days’ leave yearly, during 
which they can adopt any means they 
think desirable for increasing their pro- 
fessional knowledge. Special leave for 
the purpose of attending civil hospitals 
is occasionally granted; but the grant 
could not be made a general practice 
unless the medical staff were greatly 
augmented, the number of medical 
officers scarcely sufficing at any time for 
the work to be performed. Officers can 
attend civil hospitals or schools at places 
where they are stationed if their military 
duties are not thereby interfered with. 
Every endeavour is made to keep officers 
at the same station during a tour of 
home service. With this view applica- 
tions for change of station are constantly 
refused. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER asked the hon- 
ourable Member for Bute, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are willing 
to insert in the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes (England) Bill a Clause ap- 
plying the Act, or parts of it, to Scot- 
land (as in ‘“‘The Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Act, 1868,” amended 
by the Bill); and, whether they will 
give effect to the suggestion of the Royal 
Commissioners that the expenses of 
transfer of small houses could be re- 
duced (probably without loss of revenue), 
by making some abatement of the re- 
gistration fees in Scotland, and of the 
Stamp Duties on such transfers, through- 
out the United Kingdom ? 

Toe LORD or tae TREASURY 
(Mr. Datrympte): In reply to the first 
part of my hon. Friend’s Question, I 
have to say that I cannot positively state 
whether it is proposed to make the Bill 
applicable to Scotland or not; but I may 
mention that there are clauses in the 
Burgh Health and Police (Scotland) 
Bill which will secure the same benefits 
to Scotland which are desired by my 
hon. Friend. At the same time, unless 
the Scotch Members are disposed to ac- 
cept that enormous Bill en bloc, it is 
not likely to be proceeded with this 
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Session. As regards the second part of 
the Question, that will be answered 
by my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): The 
suggestion of the Royal Commissioners 
will, no doubt, receive due considera- 
tion; but, as at present advised, the 
Revenue authorities do not think the 
present scale of stamp duties on trans- 
fers of small houses unreasonable. A 
reduction of the scale in cases of a 
small consideration would be subversive 
of the principle of an ad valorem scale, 
and it would be difficult to confine any 
reduction to cases where the purchaser 
was poor. As regards the register 
house fees on searches, these are being 
reconsidered, with a view to their re- 
duction. 


CHINA—NAVIGATION OF SHANGHAI 
RIVER. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will direct the attention of the 
Chinese authorities to the necessity of 
removing all traces of the barriers 
which were constructed some time ago 
at the entrance of the Shanghai River, 
with the intention of eventually blocking 
access to that port, inasmuch as these 
partial barriers, remaining in the Chan- 
nel, constitute a danger to safe naviga- 
tion; and, whether, at the same time, 
Her Majesty’s Government will further 
urge upon the Chinese authorities the 
imperative necessity of resuming the 
work of dredging the entrance to the 
Shanghai River, which, only having 
been undertaken after long and con- 
tinuous pressure on the part of the mer- 
cantile and shipping communities, was 
suddenly discontinued before any real 
work had been done ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke): Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Pekin will be directed to 
represent to the Chinese authorities the 
importance of removing all obstructions 
to navigation at the mouth of the Shan- 
ghai River. Instructions were sent in 


June of last year to the late Sir Harry 
Parkes to press on the attention of the 
Chinese Government the necessity of 
putting back the dredger which had 

een sent from England for the purpose 
of clearing the Wocsung Bar, but which 
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Defences. 
was temporarily removed to another 
place. Mr. O’Conor will now be directed 
to urge the Chinese authorities to pro- 
ceed with this important work with the 
least possible delay. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If it is his intention to move the 
insertion of a Clause in the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill, 
to increase the scale of allowance pre- 
scribed by “The Returning Officers 
Act, 1875,” in respect of the presiding 
officers and clerks employed in elections, 
in consequence of the enlargement of 
the constituency, the increased number 
of the polling places and the clerks ne- 
cessary, and the extension of the hours 
of polling ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rrcnarp WesstEr), who replied, said, 
that he must remind the hon. Member 
for Dover that this question was prac- 
tically answered on Monday. He might, 
however, state that several Amendments 
having been put down by independent 
Members, which would enable the House 
to express an opinion on this matter, it 
was not the intention of the Home 
Secretary to propose any clause him- 
self. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCES—DEFENCE OF 
LONDONDERRY HARBOUR. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he has received 
a Communication from the Port and 
Harbour Commissioners of Londonderry, 
complaining of the defenceless state of 
that port, and of Lough Foyle gene- 
rally; whether the Government con- 
template any steps to improve the con- 
dition of affairs, either by a man-of-war 
being stationed there, or a training 
ship and a volunteer torpedo brigade in 
connection therewith; and, if any, and 
what, local aid can be recommended by 
the Government ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitron): Yes; a communication 
has been received from the Port and 
Harbour Commissioners of London- 
derry, complaining of the defenceless 
state of that port and of Lough Foyle 
generally. The Government do not 
contemplate stationing a vessel of war 
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permanently at Lough Foyle. In time 
of war every assistance would be ren- 
dered by the Navy to protect the coasts 
of the United eye to the extent 
which could be afforded by cruising 
ships, but vessels could not be kept 
permanently for the defence of any one 
port ; such permanent defences must be 
provided by fortifications and gunboats, 
supplemented, if necessary, by torpedo 
boats, submarine mines, and torpedoes. 
As to the establishment of torpedo corps 
for the protection of the various com- 
mercial ports in the United Kingdom 
and the manner in which they can be 
provided and manned in an efficient 
manner, the question is at present being 
thoroughly considered, but no decision 
has as yet been fiually arrived at. 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SCHOOL 
GRANTS—VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, 
SOUTH SHIELDS. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a recent case in the Newcastle on 
Tyne Bankruptcy Court of the Vicar of 
St. Mark’s, South Shields, in which it 
was stated in evidence that he had 
handed over for the purpose of liqui- 
dating his debts, among other sources 
of income, his draft from the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, and his ‘ school 
grant ;’’ whether he will cause inquiry 
to be made into the truth of these state- 
ments; and, whether the teaching staff 
of the school for which the grant was 
intended have lost any part of their in- 
come in consequence of such reported 
diversion of funds? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 
Srannore): I have not seen any such 
statement as that to which the hon. 
Member refers, nor has he, as I re- 
quested, furnished me with a copy of 
it. Itis a fact that during the last two 
years the Vicar of St. Mark’s, South 
Shields, has been in difficulties; but the 
suggestion of this Question is that pub- 
lie money has been applied by him to 
liquidate his private debts. The hon. 
Member does not seem to be aware that 
the ‘‘ draft from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners,’ which means the half- 
yearly cheque sent by them in payment 
of his stipend, is absolutely at the dis- 
posal of the vicar. The school grant, 
which is awarded to the managers of 
the school after each examination, form 
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part of the general income of the school, 
and has been handed over by the Vicar 
to his solicitor, with instructious to pay 
school liabilities out of the school grant. 
The cash-books and vouchers are annu- 
ally submitted to the Inspector of 
Schools, and I am informed that no 
member of the teaching staff has lost 
any of his income, although on one oc- 
casion, owing to a lack of funds, there 
was an unavoidable delay. Perhaps 
the. House will allow me to express an 
opinion that it is hardly fair to bring 
charges of dishonesty in the form of a 
Question without taking the trouble to 
verify their correctness in any way. 

Mr. BROADHURST: My Question 
was based on a newspaper report which 
I hold in my hand. I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that I had asked 
a Question only, and it is a departure 
from the recognized principles for a 
Member of the Government to make 
such a statement in answer to a Ques- 
tion. 


THE NEW EGYPTIAN LOAN 
(£9,000,000). 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, If it is true that negotiations are 
in progress for the very early issue of 
the £9,000,000 new Egyptian Loan; 
and, if so, whether, in pursuance of the 
pledges of both the late and the present 
Government that the requirements of 
the Luw in this matter should be ful- 
filled, any steps have yet been taken to 
convene the Egyptian General Assembly 
and submit to them the proposal for a 
new loan, as required by the Egyptian 
Constitution in the case of a loan of this 
amount, thus:—Article 60. The Ge- 
neral Assembly shall be consulted on 
every public loan exceeding £1,000,000 ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bovrxe) : It is quite true 
that negotiations are in progress for the 
issue of this loan. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot pledge themselves to 
the view taken for some time by the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy in respect 
to the General Assembly. It is a ques- 
tion in which I know the hon. Gentle- 
man takes a great interest; but, at the 
same time, the Government have every 
reason to believe that the Egyptian Go- 
vernment will take all the steps with re- 
spect to it which they consider to be legally 
necessary. With respect to the other 
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Question asked by the hon. Member, I 
do not think I can go into that matter 
within the limits wa Parliamentary 
answer. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
surely the hon. Gentleman could say if 
it was a fact that the Assembly had been 
convened, and that the loan proposed 
would be laid before it ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: We have received corrobora- 
tion of the telegram on the subject. 

Mr. RUSTON asked whether the 
statements that had appeared in the 
newspapers were substantially correct, 
to the effect that the whole of the Great 
Powers had given their consent to the 
raising of this loan ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: I think I have answered that 
Question before. Yes, Sir; the state- 
ments are substantially correct. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY. 

Sirk HARRY VERNEY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the Government, in view of the rebuild- 
ing of the Portrait Gallery, which will 
soon require more space, and of the 
Natural History Museum, which Sir 
Richard Owen declared would require 
in another generation to be enlarged, 
will acquire from the Commissioners of 
the South Kensington Exhibition the 
extra land now offered for building lots 
on each side of the entrance in Queen’s 
Gate, which otherwise will have to 
be bought at great cost when the 
public buildings in question require in- 
crease ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
PiunKet): I cannot foresee any circum- 
stances which are likely to arise which 
would justify me in asking the Govern- 
ment to purchase the lots of ground on 
each side of the entrance in Queen’s 
Gate referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Baronet. The Government are 
now the owners of 16 acres of land ad- 
joining the property of the Exhibition 
Commissioners of 1851. Of this only 
four acres are at present covered by the 
Natural History Museum, so that there 
will be ample space for enlarging that 
building whenever it becomes necessary 
to do so, and also for the erection of a 
new building for the National Portrait 
Gallery if it should be thought desirable 
to build it at South Kensington; but 
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nothing has yet been decided on that 


subject. 


EGYPT—SIR H. DRUMMOND WOLFF'S 
MISSION. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can give the 
House any further information as to 
the mission of the Right honourable 
Member for Portsmouth; and, whether 
he will lay the terms of his instructions 
upon the Table ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid that I have no- 
thing to state to the House on this 
subject. The matter is not yet settled. 

Mr. M‘LAREN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to lay the terms 
of the Instructions to the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the Table ? 

Tue C CELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I could not make any promise 
on this subject without first communi- 
cating with my noble Friend the Prime 
Minister. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, as the Question only 
appeared on the Paper to-day. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he intends to 

roceed with the Scotch Universities 

ill, and if so, after what hour he will 
not proceed with it? I take this oppor- 
tunity of informing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that several Notices in regard to 
this Bill were dropped from the Paper 
in consequence of the statement formerly 
made on the subject. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rrr EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hiexs-Beacu): I 
do not quite understand whether the 
hon. Member intends to state that the 
opposition to this Bill is diminishing or 
increasing. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: What I say 
is, that in consequence of the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman last 
week—not saying decisively, but indi- 
cating—that the Government had aban- 
doned the Bill, the Notices have been 
allowed to drop in the expectation that 
the Bill would not be allowed to go on. 
What I ask now is, does he intend to 
proceed with the Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated that as far as I could 
learn the feeling of the hon. Members 
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for Scotland on the subject, the opposi- 
tion was such that it would be impos- 
sible to proceed with the Bill; but I have 
heard since that that opposition is de- 
creasing. Although we ay not propose 
to proceed with it to-night, we would 
like to ke@p it amongst the Orders for 
to-morrow night to see what chances it 
may have. 

aprain AYLMER asked, when the 
Government would take the Land Pur- 
chase Bill in the House of Commons ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I cannot name a 
» day at present. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Govern- 
ment, whether a day had yet been 
definitely fixed for the Queen’s College 
Estimates ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituiam Harr Dyke) said, it would 
be impossible to say. He was afraid to 
take the Votes to-morrow ; but he would 
be able to tell the hon. Member before 
the evening was over. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked, whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
secure that the discussion in connection 
with the Telegraph Amendment Act 
should not prevent him bringing for- 
ward his Motion in regard to Heriot’s 
Hospital ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Govern- 
ment would not take any Order that 
would throw the hon. Member later than 
half-past 12 o’clock ; but it would be no 
use declining to proceed up to that time 
with their own Bills, though they would 
not proceed with anything after the 
Telegraphs Bill if it was likely to carry 
them beyond half-past 12 o’clock. 





AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked, Whether 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster would consent to lay on the Table 
a Return of the number of occasions on 
which the members of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Privy Council had been 
summoned to meet since the first ap- 
pointment of the Committee in April, 
1883 ; the names of the Committee pre- 
sent; and the official record, if any, of 
business transacted on each of such occa- 
sions ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or txzt DUCHY 
(Mr. Cuaptix): No, Sir; I am afraid I 
cannot lay on the Table the Return for 
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which my hon. Friend proposes to move, 
and for this reason. I have inquired 
into the matter; but I find there is no 
record in the Department of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, which was ap- 
pointed in 1883, ever having been for- 
mally summoned, and consequently no 
record of the business transacted by 
them. With regard to the present 
Committee, it was only appointed on the 
27th of June, and there has been no 
business before the Department to ren- 
der such a course necessary. The hon. 
Member, however, will understand that 
it can be summoned at any time, and 
that it will be summoned at any time 
should the occasion arise. 


EGYPT —THE SOUDAN — REPORTED 
DEATH OF THE MAHDI. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any 
information confirming the reported death 
of the Mahdi ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke): Yes, Sir; a telegram reached 
the Foreign Office a short time ago 
from Cairo. It mentions that Briga- 
dier General Grenfell, who is on the 
Nile between Assouan and Wady Halfa, 
had telegraphed to Mr. Egerton to 
say the report of the Mahdi’s death 
seemed to be generally confirmed ; that 
a Sheik who had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Assouan spoke of having 
attended the Mahdi’s funeral. Most of 
the Mahdi’s agents in and around Don- 
gola appear to have returned South from 
that place, and Brigadier General Gren- 
fell adds—‘‘ The news of the death is 
universally believed in and around Don- 
gola.” 


CHINA—THE OPIUM TRADE— 
THE TREATY. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he would be good enough to 
say whether the Treaty with China on 
the opium question had been signed; 
and, if so, when he would lay it on the 
Table ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke): The Treaty is signed, and 
will be laid on the Table as soon as 
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possible. We are awaiting the ratifi- 
cation. 


HOTIONS. 
—o—_ 
PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF COMMONS— 

R. A. GOSSET, ESQ., SERJEANT-AT- 

ARMS. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn): 
I beg to move that the letter of Mr. 
Gosset be read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 


Motion agreed to. 


The following letter was then read :— 
** House of Commons, 
“20th July, 1885. 
“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to make application to you 
that you will be pleased to sanction my retirement 
on the 30th of September next from my office, by 
Patent, of Her Majesty’s Serjeant-at-Arms at- 
tending the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

“ I have been in the service of this honourable 
House for upwards of 49 years, and I feel that 
the time has arrived when it is desirable that I 
should no longer retain my appointment. 

“ I make this early communication in order that 
arrangements may be made without inconve- 
nience, 

“ ] have the honour to be, 
« Sir, 
“ Your very obedient Servant, 
“R. A, GOSSET, 
'  Serjeant-at-Arms. 
The Rt. Honble. 
“ The Speaker.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sure that the House 
will have received the letter which has 
just been read with a feeling of universal 
and sincereregret. TheSerjeant-at-Arms 
entered the service of this House, as he 
reminds us in that letter, at a period 
now more than 49 yearsago. He was 
first appointed on the Istof July, 1836, 
as Assistant Serjeant by his father Sir 
William Gosset, who, as the House will 
recollect, was himself for 30 years 
Serjeant-at-Arms of this House. On 


the Ist of April, 1854, Mr. Gosset was 
promoted to be Deputy Serjeant, and on 
the 5th April, 1875, in response to what 
was at the time described as the strong 
if not the unanimousfeeling of the House 
of Commons, Her Majesty was graciously 


Mr. Bourke 
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pleased to appoint him Serjeant-at- 


House of Commons. 


Arms. This would be, in any event, a 
long record of able and faithful service 
to the State on the part of one of those 
officials to whom this House has always 
owed much, but to whom, I think, in 
view of our ever-increasing labours, it 
every year owes more on account of 
their faithful discharge of duty. But I 
think that the House will feel that this is 
noordinarycase. Mr. Gosset hasnot only 
obtained our confidence and esteem by 
the firmness and dignity with which he 
has always discharged the dutiesof avery 
important office, but he has also brought 
to bear upon the discharge of those 
duties—and I may perhaps say especially 
at those times when they have been most 
trying and most difficult—a genial and 
kindly courtesy which have won for him 
the affectionate regard of every Member 
of this House. Sir, we are very sorry 
to lose him. He has well earned the 
honourable repose which he seeks, and 
I am sure that he will carry with him 
into it a feeling of personal friendship on 
the part of everyone who has known 
him as a Member of this House. Sir, in 
accordance with precedent, I beg leave 
to move the Resolution which I now 
place in your hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That Mr. Speaker be requested to acquaint 
Ralph Allen Gosset, esquire, that this House en- 
tertains a just sense of the exemplary manner 
in which he has uniformly discharged the duties 
of the office of Serjeant-at-Arms, and has de- 
voted himself to the service of the House for a 
period of nearly fifty years.”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I rise, 
Sir, with great satisfaction to second the 
Motion just made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I doubt if any Motion 
could be made in this House which would 
receive a more unanimous assent. There 
are few Members of this House—I doubt 
whether there is any Member present 
to-day—who can remember a period 
antecedent to that at which Mr. Gosset 
commenced his service towards this 
House. We all know the important 
nature of the duties with which he has 
been charged, and how much the per- 
sonal convenience of Members depends 
upon those duties being discharged with 
diligence and judgment. The qualities 
which Mr. Gosset brought to bear upon 
the performance of those duties we have 
all experienced. We have all felt his 
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constant courtesy and kindness, and I 
am sure that we join in the regret which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has ex- 
pressed that we are now to lose his ser- 
vices. We feel that in losing Mr. Gosset 
we are losing not merely an invaluable 
public servant, but each and all of us 
feel that we are losing a valued per- 
sonal friend. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I desire to join 
in the expression of regret that Captain 
Gosset is to be no more among us in this 
House. Speaking forall my hon. Friends, 
as well as expressing my own opinion, I 
desire to take this opportunity of record- 
ing my high appreciation of the uniform 
kindness and courtesy which Captain 
Gosset has shown to each and all of us, 
ard sometimes under trying cireum- 
stances. I do not know whether the 
old maxim is exemplified in regard to 
Captain Gosset-—Hibernicis ipsis Hiber- 
nior. But it has been often observed 
that those who dwell among Irishmen 
catch some of their character, and espe- 
cially of their humour and amiability. 
Captain Gosset has been, for many years, 
in that part of the House which is sacred 
to the Irish Members, no matter what 
Government isin power. Whether that 
fact has had any effect upon the natural 
disposition of Captain Gosset I cannot 
say ; but we certainly have all found him 
exceptionally kind and amiable to us 
Irishmen who sit near him, and I have 
often noticed that, while generous and 
patient and good to everybody, Captain 
Gosset seemed to acquire an additionally 
pleasant aspect whenever he had to ex- 
tend his courtesy to any one of us. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That Mr. 
Speaker be requested to aequaint Ralph Allen 
Gosset, esquire, that this House entertains a just 
sense of the exemplary manner in which he has 
uniformly discharged the duties of the office of 
Serjeant-at-Arms, and has devoted himself to 
the service of the House, for a period of nearly 
fifty years. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 
MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Dalrymple.) 
[BILL 232.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 
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Mr. THOMASSON, in moving the 
insertion of the following clause :— 


(Removal of disqualification of members of 
Provident Medical Societies.) 

** Any person otherwise duly qualified to have 
his or her name inserted in a list of voters en- 
titled to vote at a Parliamentary, municipal, 
school board, or statutory election, but dis- 
qualified by reason of having received relief 
from the poor rates, who is legally entitled to 
receive medical assistance or hospital treatment 
for himself or for any member of his family, 
from any friendly society or friendly club re- 
;seaape under the Friendly Societies’ Acts, or 

Tom any provident dispensary or other society 

or body providing medical assistance or hos- 
pital treatment, may claim to have his name 
inserted in such list of voters ; 

‘* Such claim shall be in writing, signed by 
such person, and shall be sent by registered 
letter, addressed to the clerk to the Board of 
Guardians in the Poor Law Union in which 
such person has received relief from the rates, 
and shall be posted in the present year on or 
before the first day of September, and in any 
subsequent year on or before the twentieth day 
of July ; 

“Every revising barrister shall appoint a 
day for hearing such claims, and shall give 
public notice of the same in the same manner 
as public notice is required by Law to be given 
of the holding of Revising Barristers’ Courts 
for the Revision of Lists of Parliamentary or 
Municipal Voters ; 

‘The clerk to the Poor Law Guardians in 
each and every Poor Law Union shall prepare 
lists of such claims made by persons who have 
received Poor Law relief so disqualifying, and 
shall deliver such lists of claims to the revising 
barrister on or before the day appointed for 
hearing such claims, and shall attend in the 
Revising Barrister’s Court to give evidence re- 
specting such claims ; 

“ A Post Office receipt for a registered letter 
addressed to the clerk to the Guardians of any 
Poor Law Union in which a person claiming 
under this section has received relief from the 
Poor Rates, shall be prima facie evidence of 
such claim having been made and of the date of 
such claim ; 

“Tf the revising barrister be satisfied that 
the person claiming under this section is 
legally entitled to receive medical relief or 
hospital treatment from any such registered 
friendly society or friendly club, or from any 
provident dispensary or other society or body 
providing medical assistance or hospital treat- 
ment, being in the opinion of such revising 
barrister a bona fide society or body providing 
such medical assistance or hospital treatment, 
the revising barrister shall insert the name of 
the person so claiming in the list of persons 
entitled to vote at such election or elections, 
and such person shall be entitled to vote ac- 
cordingly: Provided always, That the revising 
barrister shall not insert any such name unless 
he is satisfied that the person so claiming is or 
would be entitled to be placed on such list of 
voters but for the fact of his having received 
relief from the Poor Rates,’’ 


said, he did so because he thought the 
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Bill would have the effect of discouraging 
persons from joining friendly and provi- 
dent societies, the growth of which latter 
in Manchester and other districts he re- 
garded with approval. He desired the 
House to show that some value was at- 
tached to the principle of providence in 
medical and other affairs; and he con- 
tended that the persons who belonged 
to these societies should not be placed 
on the same level as those who made no 
provision for themselves whatever. If 
the clause were accepted by the Govern- 
ment it would not delay the Bill, as he 
was certain that no one on the Front 
Opposition Bench would oppose it. 

Clause (Removal of disqualification 
of members of Provident Medical Socie- 
ties, )—( Ir. Thomasson, )— brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tut PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) said, that he entirely sympa- 
thized with the object which the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Thomasson) ap- 
peared to have in view; because he 
understood that the hon. Member meant 
to give what encouragement he could to 
friendly societies, and the Government 
were anxious to do all in their power to 
prevent this Bill having any hostile 
effect upon such societies. It was not 
possible, however, for them to accept 
the clause proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber. If he understood it aright, under 
this clause a man might receive any 
amount whatever of relief from the 
rates; and if he subscribed a single 
farthing to a friendly society, whatever 
relief he received from the rates, he 
would not be disqualified. In other 
words, the smallest contribution to a 
friendly society would guard him from 
the results of the reception of any 
amount of relief of any kind from the 
poor rates. He thought that if that was 
the effect of the proposed clause it would 
be hardly necessary for him to argue 
against it. A man might receive a far 
greater amount from the rates than he 
had any right to from his society. 
Therefore, much as he sympathized with 
the objects of the hon. Member, he 
could not, on behalf of the Government, 
agree to this clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. Thomasson 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, in moving 
the insertion of the following clause :— 

‘* The term ‘ medical or surgical assistance ’ 
in this Act shall include all medical and 
surgical attendance and all matters and things 
supplied by or on the recommendation of the 
shadival officer having authority to give such 
attendance and recommendation at the expense 
of any poor rate,’’ 
said, he thought that it was not neces- 
sary to go at length into the merits of 
the question, as it had already been 
pretty well thrashed out. He had re- 
ceived scores of letters from doctors, 
overseers, and medical officers in favour 
of the proposal he now asked the House 
to adopt. He had originally thought 
that the Government had made the 
provision contained in this clause; but 
on Tuesday, when the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) had 
asked the Question whether medical 
comforts and medical extras, such as 
beef tea or port wine, would be included 
under medical relief, he had heard with 
profound astonishment that medical re- 
lief was only to include drugs and 
physic. Under these conditions, he 
maintained that the Bill was a mere 
sham. On Tuesday night the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) held an informal meeting to see 
what should be forced on the House in 
reference to the measure. The hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan twitted 
hon. Members for their slow zeal in the 
matter. But he begged to point out 
that the action of the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan and his Friends 
would disfranchise thousands of Irish 
voters whose poverty compelled them to 
accept beef tea or wine, or something 
else which the medical officers might 
give them. He appealed to the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Deasy), 
who had as large an experience as 
any Member of the House on the sub- 
ject, and that hon. Member in an ex- 
haustive speech argued that the clause 
would affect numbers of Irish voters, 
and he went into the Lobby in support, 
not of the Government, but of the poor 
Irish voter, whose interest he would not 
oppose on any consideration. He would 
appeal to the President of the Local 
Government Board to make the Bill a 
real Bill, because without this clause it 
would not effect its object. In order 
that there should be no difficulty after- 
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wards in regard to the question, he 
hoped that the House would accept the 
clause which he proposed. If it was 
not accepted, the effect would be to in- 
tensify agitation ; and, so far as the Go- 
vernment were concerned, they would 
have directly violated the pledge which 
they gave when they introduced the Bill. 


Clause (Definition of medical and 
surgical assistance,)— (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
FoUR) said, that the hon. Member im- 
plored him to make the Bill a real Bill. 
He had certainly hoped, when he in- 
troduced the Bill, framed exactly on 
the lines of the hon. Member him- 
self, using the very words which the 
hon. Member used, and in the same 
manner, that it could not bedescribed by 
him as an unreal Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to think that he had some 
power of altering the English language 
as interpreted by the Judges. But how 
could the hon. Gentleman think that the 
words ‘‘ medical relief” meant one thing 
when introduced in his Bill, and another 
when introduced in the Bill of the Go- 
vernment? The meaning of the words 
was perfectly well known, as they were 
suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) 
in his famous Amendment to the Re- 
gistration Bill. Anyone who should 
consult Hansard would see that by medi- 
cal and surgical assistance was meant 
then what was meant now. And the 
thing was made still clearer by the late 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Selborne) in the 
other House, because he distinctly as- 
serted that the words did not mean, as 
now suggested, medical comforts. When 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) went down to agi- 
tate the country upon this question, he 
was as well aware as the House was of 
the actual meaning of the words, as 
stated by his own Colleague. And yet 
the right hon. Gentleman, at a late hour 
on Tuesday night, told the House, in 
language more forcible than classical, 
that unless they introduced the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) the Bill was not 
worth ‘‘a rap,” that being the very Bill 
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for which the right hon. Gentleman tried 
to raise the whole country, and for reject- 
ing which he denounced the House of 
Lords. The right hon. Gentleman, after 
careful consideration, in a letter which 
had been published, described the clause 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch as a clause which would 
remove a gross injustice. But he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues, and hon. Members who de- 
sired this clause, how it was that words 
which in June would remove a gross in- 
justice would ‘‘ not be|worth a rap ” in 
July? When the right hon. Gentle- 
man had explained that to their satis- 
faction, they should, perhaps, be able to 
understand the motives that had in- 
fluenced him. After what had passed 
in that House and in “ another place,” 
and after the correspondence between 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, no one 
could say that the Government intended 
anything different now from what they 
intended before. He admitted that it 
was extremely difficult and almost in- 
vidious to draw a distinction between 
ordinary drugs and a glass of brandy 
given to remove faintness. But if they 
were to draw the line at all before reach- 
ing the point of removing the disquali- 
fication from everyone receiving outdoor 
relief, this was the place to draw it. He 
did not mean to argue the question now 
whether persons receiving outdoor re- 
lief should be disqualified. Gentlemen 
on both sides, with one or two very rare 
exceptions, desired to continue the dis- 
qualification which did exist, and had 
always existed, with regard to persons 
receiving outdoor relief. If they wished 
to continue that disqualification, they 
ought to draw the line where it had 
been drawn by the late Government, 
and was drawn by the present Govern- 
ment. That line was already familiar 
in the administration of the Poor Law 
system. It was not in the power of a 
medical officer to give anything to a 
patient beyond medicine. If he did so 
it was upon his own responsibility. The 
line drawn by the Bill was also consis- 
tent with the practice of hospitals. Out- 
door patients received medical assist- 
ance ; but they did not receive medical 
comforts. He wished, further, to im- 
press upon the House that if they ac- 
cepted the clause hon. Gentlemen would 
make the relieving officer potentially a 
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political agent, and give him an immense ; 
power of putting men on the Register : 
or taking them off. Then, again, the | 
House must bear in mind how great 
would be the inequalities which would 
exist between parish and parish, and 
union and union, if the Amendment were 
carried. If a doctor took a large view 
of his duties—if he thought it his duty 
to order mutton, chickens, beef-tea, port 
wine, and so forth—it would be in his 
power, by ordering a sufficiency of these 
extras, to prevent a man seeking any 
other form of relief, and the people in 
his parish would be kept on the Register. 
But in the neighbouring parish they 
might have a doctor who tuok an en- 
tirely different view of his responsibility, 
and who, before ordering these large 
medical extras, would think it his duty 
to call in the relieving officer. They 
would thus have two adjoining parishes 
under different medical authority, and 
they would have an entirely different 
practice as regarded the keeping on and 
the striking off from the Register. If 
the House were going to allow a man to 
get everything the medical officer gave, 
they would allow him to receive a great 
deal more, perhaps, than some hon. Mem- 
bers supposed. Medical officers were 
not obliged to restrict themselves in their 
advice to such things as beef-tea, port 
wine, and brandy. Within the last 24 
hours a case had come under his notice 
where a medical officer recommended 
that the patient should be removed to a 
better house. If they once refused to 
disqualify a man from exercising the 
franchise when he received out of the 
rates better lodging, better food, per- 
haps clothes, perhaps bedding, perhaps 
nursing, he failed utterly to see how 
they were to maintain the distinction, 
which they all admitted to be a whole- 
some and necessary distinction, between 
the man who received outdoor relief 
and the man who did not receive out- 
door relief. He did not think it was 
necessary for him to lay any more argu- 
ments before the House; but he might 
say, in anticipation of the discussion 
about to ensue, that it was the intention 
of the Government, at all events, to 
omit Scotland from the operation of the 
Bill. He should be out of Order if he 
were to state the grounds on which the 
Government had come to that determi- 
nation; but to that determination they 
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wees would be the inequality between 
tland and England ,if they left Scot- 
land out of the Bill, and carried the 
Amendment. [An hon. Memper: And 
Ireland.|] It would be recollected that 
he gave a promise across the floor of the 
House two nights ago that if the Irish 
Members also desired Ireland to be ex- 
cluded from the Bill it should be so. He 
had taken pains to find what the views 
of hon. Members were; and he was now 
given to understand that not only the 
Scotch Members, but the Irish Members 
on both sides, and in every quarter of 
the House, also desired to be excluded 
from the Bill. If that were the case 
—if Ireland and Scotland were ex- 
elnded from the Bill—and they intro- 
duced this Amendment, they would pro- 
duce an enormous inequality between 
the three Kingdoms, and he could not 
believe that that was a wise proceeding. 
In Scotland a man would be absolutely 
excluded from the vote even if he got 
purely medical relief, and to that ine- 
quality it was now proposed to add the 
enormous inequality of allowing men in 
England to receive medical comforts, 
which might consist of new clothes, new 
bedding, and.of a new house, and yet to 
retain their names on the list. Before 
the House sanctioned an inequality of 
that kind between England on the 
one hand, and Scotland and Ireland 
on the other, it would be well seriously 
to pause. The Government, then, ob- 
jected to this clause. because it pro- 
duced an inequality between the three 
parts of the Kingdom, because it broke 
down the only practical line which 
could be drawn between the existing 
system and one which should remove 
entirely the disqualification or account of 
outdoor relief, and because the Bill, as 
the Government had introduced it, was 
precisely the Bill as brought forward by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House,the Bill upon which the country 
had been agitated from end to end, and 
which had received the enthusiastic sup- 
ort of the agricultural labourers. If the 
ouse should force this clause on the Go- 
vernment, and any serious accident hap- 
pened to the Bill in its future progress, 
on hon. Gentlemen opposite, and on 
them alone, would theresponsibility rest. 
Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down quite cheerfully accepted 
the invitation to leave Ireland out of 
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the Bill, and to leave Scotland out of it, 
and apparently the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not be sorry if he had the 
opportunity to leave England out of it 
aes. He (Sir William Harcourt) did 
not, however, make any complaint of 
the way in which the Government had 
dealt with the Bill. On the contrary, 
he thought they had very fairly brought 
in a Bill for the purpose of meeting a 
grievance which might not have been at 
first fully understood or appreciated, but 
which, when it came to be insisted upon, 
was felt to be a very great grievance in- 
deed. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
he dared say truly, that the words in 
the Bill were in former Amendments 
and in former Bitls; but that really did 
not conclude the question. As regarded 
himself, all he could say was that, not 
having sufficiently critically examined 
the words of the Bill, he was distinctly 
under the impression that the Bill did 
include all medical relief —that was, that 
it included what might be called medical 
comforts as well as medicine and sur- 
gical aid. He admitted now that he 
was wrong in that impression; but it 
was not until he had made a careful 
legal investigation with his two hon. 
and learned Friends the late Attorney 
and Solicitor Generals that he discovered 
that the interpretation given to the 
words used in the Bill by the right hon. 
Gentleman was the right one. What 
was the state of the case. The great 
majority in the House were of opinion 
that certain persons who were unfortu- 
nate enough, under pressure of illness, 
to receive parochial relief in the form 
of medical assistance ought not to be 
disfranchised ; and if that was the prin- 
ciple they ought to act upon it, and not 
introduce fine-drawn and invidious dis- 
tinctions in the matter. Surely, every- 
body must feel that to draw a distine- 
tion between a stimulant administered 
in the form of brandy and one admi- 
nistered in the form of ammonia was a 
most invidious one. They should not, 
he thought, make any distinction be- 
tween medical drugs and medical com- 
forts. If they accepted the principle 
that disfranchisement was not to be the 
result of receiving assistance in illness 
by way of remedy, they ought to take a 
common-sense and liberal view of the 
question, and do, in fact, what they had 
said they intended doing. He believed 
that in nine cases out of ten medical as- 
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sistance included medical comforts, and 
if this clause was rejected the Bill would 
—he did not say intentionally on the 
part of the Government—be practically 
inoperative. If that were so, there 
would be very great disappointment and 
regret. Then they ought not to over- 
look the danger that had been pointed 
out—namely, the danger of placing in 
the hands of the medical officer the power 
of disfranchisement. He did not desire to 
put the matter invidiously ; but suppose 
that a medical officer did desire to dis- 
franchise the poor people in his district, 
he had nothing to do but to recom- 
mend as necessary to the treatment of 
each case some medical comforts. Ought 
such a power to be placed in the hands 
of a medical officer? The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was going to exclude 
Scotland and Ireland from the Bill, and 
that if the Amendment were carried 
there would then be great inequality 
between the three countries. But in- 
equality was not in the Amendment ; it 
was in the Bill. To redress the grie- 
vance in the country where it existed 
was not to create an inequality between 
the countries—it was to create an 
equality. If no man was disfranchised 
from this cause in Scotland the grie- 
vance did not exist; and if men were 
disfranchised from it in England, then 
to cure that evil was to establish an 
equality, and not an inequality, between 
the two countries. He did not wish to 
argue the question in any hostile way ; 
but he desired to put it very seriously 
before the House. There could be no 
doubt that great expectations had been 
raised throughout the country in regard 
to it. He dared say the exact bearing 
of the particular distinction which had 
been raised between medical drugs and 
medical comforts was not at first fully 
realized ; but now that it was realized and 
was fully before the House they should 
take care not to practically destroy that 
which was intended to be given, and 
he imagined that what was intended 
to be given was that a man who, by 
misfortune and illness, required to re- 
ceive medical relief was to receive such 
relief as was necessary for the cure of 
his illness. He hoped, therefore, that 
there would be no hair-splitting about 
what was and what was not medical re- 
lief; and that the House, having re- 
solved to give a boon, would see that it 
gave a boon which was real. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY said, they had 
had an illustration of the extremely 
difficult position in which the Govern- 
ment had placed themselves by having 
caught the Whigs bathing and running 
away with their clothes. On this occa- 
sion the particular suit of clothes which 
had been taken away seemed to him to 
be of the pattern of the Kilmainham 
Treaty—indeed, he might call it of the 
Maamtrasna pattern. He supposed that, 
owing to an arrangement with the Scot- 
tish and Irish Members, Scotland and 
Ireland were to be excluded from the 
Bill. He never liked the Bill, and was 
one of the 22 Members who voted 
against it on Tuesday night; but it 
seemed to him that the principle having 
been admitted by a large majority of the 
House, it was extremely inconsistent to 
oppose the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich. He (Mr. Macartney) 
belonged to what had been desig- 
nated the reactionaries of the Tory 
Party. He could not understand the 
rapid changes of opinion which had re- 
cently taken place on the Ministerial 
side. The hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had said that Mr. 
Gosset, owing to sitting in the vicinity of 
Friends of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, had caught some of their ge- 
niality. The Members of the late Fourth 
Party who were now Members of the 
Cabinet also sat when in Opposition 
near the Friends of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, and they appeared 
to have caught up the atmosphere of 
those hon. Gentlemen and to have 
brought it into the Cabinet. It was 
said that a little leaven leavened the 
whole lump; but a considerable leaven 
had in this instance got into the Cabi- 
net. It seemed to him that at present 
the principle was that whatever had 
been advocated very loudly by one Party 
should be adopted by the other, and 
that they should hunt in couples and 
take alternative possession of the Trea- 
sury Bench. As to the present Amend- 
ment, he thought that when once the 
House had, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, decided to enfranchise paupers, 
this hair-splitting about medical relief 
was rather absurd. He was opposed to 
the entire Bill, and could neither vote 
for or against the proposed clause. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the argu- 
ments which had been adduced against 
the Amendment had been of a some- 
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what extraordinary character. What 
was it that they had been told? That 
because the majority of the Scottish 
Members wished it Scotland was to be 
excluded from the Bill, and they were 
also told that Ireland was to be excluded 
for similar reasons. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had thrown out the 
threat that if this clause was adopted 
they would give up all responsibility for 
the Bill. He must enter his protest 
against such a threat. He hoped the 
Amendment would be carried by an 
overwhelming majority, and if it were 
its supporters would easily find means 
to have the wishes of the majority of 
the House of Commons on this very im- 
portant subject carried into effect, not- 
withstanding what had been said on be- 
half of the Government with regard to 
the fate of the Bill. He passed by the 
arguments that had been used, and 
would ask the House if the Conservative 
jerrymandering of 1867 was to be re- 
peated with a large Liberal majority in 
the House of Commons? In 1867 theCon- 
servative Government filched one of the 
eggsof the Liberal Partyin the shape ofa 
provision connected with the borough 
franchise. What didtheydo? Whatthey 
gave with one hand they took away with 
the other by the operation of the Rating 
Clause. Was that transaction to be re- 
peated now, or was it not? The Con- 
servative Government had filched the 
Liberal measure brought in before they 
acceded to power, and they took away a 
great part of what was intended to jbe 
given by the framework of the Bill as 
it stood at present. It had never been 
the intention of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich nor of any supporters of his 
Bill that it should have a limited scope. 
This fact ought to be clearly under- 
stood. In regard to the exclusion of 
Ireland, he believed that instead of being 
an enfranchising measure, supposing 
the Bill were to apply to Ireland, it 
would, on the contrary, most distinctly be 
a disfranchising Bill. The systems of 
affording medical relief were different 
in the two countries, and this Bill, if 
extended to Ireland, would be highly 
prejudicial. He hoped, therefore, that 
it would not be sought te include Ire- 
land within the scope of the measure. 
There was one danger which they must 
guard against. They practically made 
the medical officer the returning officer, 
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and gave him the power of qualifying 
or disqualifying electors in a closely 
contested election. Indeed, the politics 
of the medical officer in an election con- 
test would be one of the first things to 
be inquired into. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought that everyone must have sym- 
oa with his right hon. Friend the 

resident of the Local Government 
Board when he was speaking on behalf 
of the Government in the endeavour 
which he made to draw distinctions 
which, some days ago, had been pointed 
out to him were absolutely untenable 
between the propositions he was discuss- 
ing. He was one of those who thought 
that the Government was perfectly right 
in accepting this proposition ; and he be- 
lieved that they accepted the proposi- 
tion, which was the main proposition of 
the Bill, with the cordial assent of the 
great majority of those who agreed 
with them in political matters. But the 
fact was that, although the two Front 
Benches had to some extent pledged 
themselves with regard to the principle 
of the Bill, the majority of the House 
of Commons had not pledged itself and 
had not really expressed any opinion 
upon the principle. In the divisions 
which took place when the Registration 
Bill was before the House, it was 
agreed by both Front Benches that it 
was undesirable to embody a clause of 
this kind in the Bill; and those who 
were anxious, in the pressing circum- 
stances of the time, to get the Bill sent 
up to the House of Lords joined the 
Front Bench in resisting the introduc- 
tion of a provision which was felt to be 
undesirable. Those who voted in the 
first division on the 6th of May ex- 
pressed no judgment on the main prin- 
ciple at issue; it was merely on the 
question of the convenience of Parlia- 
ment. But it was very difficult to under- 
stand the position taken up by his right 
hon. Friend. It was clear from his 
speech, and from the speech made by 
the late Attorney General, that there 
were those on both Front Benches who 
now had no heart in this proposal at 
all, who were not in favour of the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, but who were simply 
making it a matter of competition for 
the votes of the agricultural labourer at 
the next election. He did not take that 
view. He thought the proposal was a 


good one on its merits. He listened 
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the other evening with great interest 
and with a feeling of admiration for his 
great courage to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
Undoubtedly, if this Bill were to trench 
upon the principles which he then enun- 
ciated, he (Mr. E. Clarke) would steadily 
refuse to vote for it ; but he thought the 
House had accepted the clear distinction 
between ordinary Poor Law relief and 
that form of relief which was generally 
given in consequence of sudden or un- 
foreseen illness, when the heavy ex- 
penses to which the working man was 
put could hardly be provided for by 
him. He, like the late Home Secretary, 
quite believed, when he voted in favour 
of this provision for medical relief, that 
the term “ medical relief” included not 
merely the doctor’s fee and the medicine, 
but also included those things which, 
though they might be comforts and 
articles of food, were, in his judgment, 
necessary to the medical treatment of 
the patient. He had been entirely un- 
able to find any strict definition of the 
term ‘‘ medical relief;’’ but he believed 
that if a legal definition could be taken 
it would be found to include everythin 

which the doctor ordered for the medic 

treatment of the case. But whether 
technically or not the term ‘‘ medical 
relief’’ included those things, he under- 
stood it to include them when he voted 
for this Bill; and if it was necessary to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) in 
order to make the matter clear, he 
should quite readily and simply, in pur- 
suance of the intentions he had the 
other night, vote for the Amendment. 
There had been certain considerations 
advanced with regard to the political 
influence of this matter. No one could 
be insensible to the danger that in all 
cases of this kind relieving officers and 
medical officers might act from political 
motives. Unfortunately, they could not 
get rid of those influences. If they 
made it a disqualification it might be 
as difficult to disqualify an opponent as 
to please a voter who remained on the 
list; and he was afraid by making this 
relief a matter of disqualification it 
would have the effect of obliging the 
poor man, instead of getting his relief 
from the rates, to go to the squire or to 
the clergyman, or some other private 
source of charity, for that which he had 
much better take from the rates. When 
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a man was struck down with sudden 
necessity he had better go to the fund to 
which he had helped to subscribe, and 
out of which, with the help of his sub- 
scriptions, others had been relieved, 
than go to ask for individual doles from 
my of the neighbourhood. He be- 
ieved that to do so would lower his self- 
respect and independence much more 
than by going to the rates. In these 
circumstances, he certainly intended to 
vote for the hon. Member’s Amendment. 
He hoped the House would not take too 
seriously the last sentence of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech with regard to 
an accident happening to this Bill, for 
if ever there was a Bill over which the 
Front Bench had no real effective right 
or control, it was this Bill. While he 
believed the Government were right in 
accepting the principle of the measure, 
he thought they would have been much 
better advised, though, perhaps, not 
erfectly consistent with their dignity, 
if they had accepted the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Ipswich. They had 
chosen, however, to accept the principle 
of the Bill; they had carried that prin- 
ciple by an overwhelming majority and 
by a strong use of their influence in the 
House ; and, that being so, surely they 
were not at liberty to threaten the 
House with abandoning the Bill, and 
thereby securing the disqualification of 
a large number of voters if the House 
took a different view from that which 
they themselves took as to the interpre- 
tation to be placed on one of the phrases 
of the Bill. He thought this Amend- 
ment was simply for making the inter- 
pretation of the phrase ‘‘ medical re- 
lief” that which the House believed it 
had, and intended it should have; and, 
believing that, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would be successful, and that the 
Bill would, nevertheless, live and be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he had assisted 
the hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey) with his 
Amendments to the Registration Bill, 
and was associated with him and the 
hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), and the hon. and learned 
licmbez for Grantham (Mr. Mellor) in 
the preparation of their Bill and with the 

- present Amendment, and they believed 
that the measure contained that provi- 
sion for which they were now fighting. 
He was of opinion, how-ver, that they 
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owed nothing to the two Front Benches 
in this matter. It was absurd to say 
that the hon. Members from Ireland and 
Scotland were to have their way as re- 
garded the application of the Bill to 
those countries, and that the English 
Members were not to have their way in 
regard to the measure. He considered 
that if the Government were to throw 
out this Bill on account of a majority in 
favour of the Amendment such conduct 
would be a breach of faith with the 
hon. Member for Ipswich, who withdrew 
his Bill on the understanding that Her 
Majesty’s Government would take up 
the measure themselves and carry it 
forward. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON said, he 
hoped the Government would see that 
the feeling of the House was in favour 
of the Amendment, and that they would 
think it proper to include it in the Bill 
and see it passed into law. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought it might 
be convenient to state the course he in- 
tended to take with regard to this 
Amendment. The only course which to 
his mind was consistent and proper for 
him to pursue was to walk out of the 
House when the division was called. 
The House of Commons, as far as this 
Bill was concerned, had accepted what 
he believed to be a wrong principle— 
namely, that relief from the rates was 
not to disqualify when it was given 
to a poor man in the shape of medical 
relief. The Government said that so 
long as the parish doctor gave a man 
medicine and drugs the man should not 
be disqualified ; but the moment he went 
beyond that, even tothe extent of giving 
a teaspoonful of brandy, the man should 
be disqualified. He ventured to say 
that if they gave sick people good food 
and nourishment and kept the drugs 
and the doctor away, more people would 
recover. He detested the Bill, and 
thought it the most mischief-making 
measure ever considered since he had 
been a Member of the House; but he 
could not vote against the hon. Member 
for Ipswich’s Amendment. 

Mr. ACLAND, after the ominous de- 
claration of the President of the Local 
Government Board, wished to suggest 
that, in the event of the present Amend- 
ment being carried, the Government, in- 
stead of sacrificing the Bill, should fall 
back on the purpose of the Amendment 
he had moved on Tuesday for making 
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the Bill an experiment confined to a 


limited period. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 180 ; Noes 


130: Majority 50. 


AYES. 
Ackers, B. St. J. Gladstone, H. J. 
Acland, C. T. D. Gordon, Sir A. 
Agnew, W. Gourley, E. T. 
Ainsworth, D. Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Allen, H. G. Grafton, F. W. 
Allen, W. 8. Gray, E. D. 
Armitage, B. Grosvenor, right hon. 
Arnold, A. Lord R. 
Asher, A. Gurdon, R. T. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Baldwin, E. Harcourt, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. G. V. V. 
Barclay, J. W. Hardcastle, J. A. 
Baring, T. C. Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Barran, J Healy, T. M 
Barry, J. Hill, T. R. 
Bass, Sir A. Holden, I 
Beaumont, W. B. Holms, J. 
Biddell, W. ere W.H. 
Biddulph, M. Howard, E 
Biggar, J. G. Ince, H. B. 
Brassey, H. A. Inderwick, F. A. 
Brett, R. B. James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Briggs, W. E. James, C 
Bright, right hon. J. Jenkins, D. J. 
Broadhurst, H. Johnson, E. 
Burt, T. Kensington, rt. hn. 
Buszard, M. C. Lord 
Buxton, F. W. Kinnear, J. 
Caine, W. S. Labouchere, H. 
Callan, P. Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Cameron, C. Lawrence, W. 
Campbell, Sir G. Lawson, Sir W. 
Campbell, R. F. F. Leake, R. 
Causton, R. K. Leamy, E 


Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Childers, right hon. H. 
C.E 


Clarke, E. 
Cohen, A. 
Collins, E 
Colman, J. J. 
Corbett, J. 
Cowen, J 
Davey, H 
Davies, R. 
Deasy, J. 
Dickson, T. A. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J 
Duckham, T. 
Duff, R. W. 
Earp, T. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards, P 
Ferguson, R. 
Findlater, W. 


Fitzwilliam, hon.C. W. 


Flower, C. 
Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 


Lennox, rt. hon. Lord 
H. G. OC. G. 

Lloyd, M. 

Mackintosh, C. F. 

M‘Arthur, Sir W. 

M‘Arthur, A 

M‘Carthy, J. 

M‘Intyre, Hneas J. 

M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 

M‘Lagan, P. 

M‘Laren, C. BB. 

Maitland, W. F. 

Mappin, F. T. 

Marjoribanks, hon. E. 

Martin, R. B. 

Marum, E. M. 

Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Mason, H. | 

Meldon, C. H. 

Molloy, B.C. 

Monk, C. J. 

Moreton, Lord 

Morley, A. 

Morley, S. 

Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. 

O’Brien, Sir P. 

O’Brien, W. 
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O’Cennor, A 
O’ Kelly, J. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Pease, A. 
Picton, J. A. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 


Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. 
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Slagg, J. 

Smith, Lieut-Col. G. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanton, W, J. 
Storey, S. 

Stuart, H. V. 
Stuart, J. 

Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Tennant, Sir C. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Torrens, W. T. M. 
Verney, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Waddy, 8S. D. 
Walker, S. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir 8S. 


Rezeall, C. Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Russell, G. W. E. West, H. W. 
Russell, , 3 Whitworth, B. 
Ruston, J. Wiggin, H. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. Williamson, 8. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) Wills, W. H. 
Sexton, T. Wilson, Sir M. 
Shaw, T. Wilson, 0. H. 
Sheil, E. 
Sheridan, H. B. TELLERS, 
Simon, Serjeant J. Collings, J. 
Sinclair, SirJ.G.T. Heneage, E. 
Sinclair, W. P. 

NOES. 
Allsopp Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Aah Bartet, E. Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Aylmer, J. E. F Elliot, hon.”A. R. D. 


Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Bourke, right hon. R. 


— hon. W. St. 


media ‘Sir H. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, J. A. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
R. H. 8. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M 
Coddington, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, J. P. 
Cotton, W.J.R. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, coer ane. M. 
alrymplie, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, J. K. D. W. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
my rt. hn. Sir W. 


Ecroyd, W. F. 


Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Emlyn, Viscount 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Finch, G. H. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Floyer, J. 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Fowler, rt. hon. Sir 
R . 


Fremantle, hon. T. F. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
J.8. 

Giles, A. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gorst, J. E. 


Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hill, Lord A. W. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Holmes, rt. hon. H. 

Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
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Hope, right hon. A. J. Ritchie, C. T. 

B. B. Ross, A. H. 
Jackson, W. L. Round, J. 
Kennard, C. J. Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. Scott, M. D. 
King-Harman, Colonel Severne, J. E. 


E. R. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 


Legh, W. J. Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Lewis, C. E. Stanley, rt. hon.Col. F. 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. Stanley, E. J. 
Lubbock, Sir J. Stevens, J. C. M. 
Macnaghten, E. Storer, G. 


M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. Talbot, J. G. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. Thomasson, J. P. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord Thornhill, Sir T. 

J.J. R. Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
March, Earl of Tollemache, H. J. 
Marriott, rt.hn. W.T. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Master, T. W. C. Tottenham, A. L. 


Miles, C. W. Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. Warburton, P. E. 
Milner, Sir F. G. Warton, C. N. 
Moss, R. Webster, Sir R. E. 


Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir Whitley, E. 

J. R. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Mulholland, J. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Nicholson, W. N. Wolff, rt. hn. Sir H. D. 
Northcote, hon. H.S. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Paget, R. H. Wroughton, P. 
Patrick, R. W. Coch- Wyndham, hon. P. 

ran- Wynn, Sir H. L. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Pemberton, E. L. TBLLERS. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D.R. Douglas, A. Akers; 
Ramsay, J. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Repton, G. W. 


Tuz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: We did not conceal from the 
House, either on Tuesday or this even- 
ing, that in our opinion the adoption of 
the new clause or the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Gravesend (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) would bea matter ofvery great 
importance ; and we cannot, under pre- 
sent circumstances, take any further re- 
sponsibility with regard to the measure. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
would only say that under the circum- 
stances I suppose that the responsibility 
devolves on the majority of the House, 
whose property this Bill is, and there- 
fore I beg leave to give Notice—I do 
not know what course the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wishes to take, or how far he 
means to carry his dissent from this Bill; 
but if he only cast upon us the respon- 
sibility for the Bill I will ask whether 
the House will allow the Bill now to be 
read a third time ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question now 
before the House is whether the clause 


be added to the Bill. 


Clause added. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther he might be enabled to move the 
Amendment to the new clause standing 
under the name of Mr. Arthur Balfour ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was com- 
petent for the hon. Member to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In New Clause, ‘‘ Provision for registration 
in the present year,”’ line 12, leave out “ quali- 
fication,”” and insert “ qualifications.’’—(Mr. 
Jesse Collings.) 


Mr. WARTON submitted that this 
Amendment would not be in Order, as 
the new clause must naturally come after 
Clause 2. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, that the last 
time the Bill was before the House he 
had moved as an Amendment that the 
words ‘United Kingdom” should be 
left out of the Bill, and ‘‘ England and 
Wales ” substituted. 

Mr. SPEAKER (interposing): The 
hon. Member is going to a point prior 
in the Bill to that in respect of which 
the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) has moved an Amendment ; 
and it is only by asking the hon. Mem- 
ber to withdraw that Amendment that 
he can bring forward the Amendment 
to which he refers. Does the hon. Mem- 
ber withdraw his Amendment ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: No. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Jesse Coxitas, 
the following Amendment, which stood 
in the name of Mr. A. J. Balfour, was 
agreed to. Line 39, after “ registered,” 
insert as a new paragraph :— 

“ Any person whose name ought to have 
been inserted in the list made by the overseers 
under this section, and has been omitted there- 
from, may claim to have his name inserted in 
the list of voters by giving to the overseers, 
within six days after the publication of such 
list, notice of such claim in the manner and 
form provided by law with respect to other 
claims, and the overseers shall produce all such 
claims to the revising barrister, and he shall 
revise and deal with the same in like manner 
as with ordinary claims.” 


Mr. ORR-EWING: I beg to move 
that the words ‘‘ United Kingdom” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not in Order 
now. 

Mr. HEALY said, he begged to move 
an Amendment to the effect that no new 
disability should be created by the ap- 
plication of the clauses to Ireland where 
such disability did not exist. 
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Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
two Amendments which had been 
adopted were Amendments to the new 
clause. He thought that it was not 
competent for the hon. and learned 
Member to move this Amendment now, 
as it was in precisely the same position 
as the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing). 

Mr. HEALY contended that this was 
an ordinary Amendment, and might be 
moved in the ordinary way. 

Mr. SPEAKER held that it was com- 
petent for the hon. and learned Member 
to move his Amendment, as the place of 
the new clause in the Bill had not yet 
been determined. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN wished to 
know how far this Amendment would 
go in regard to ratepayers who re- 
ceived medical comforts for their wives 
or children on the recommendation of 
the relieving officer or the recommenda- 
tion of the doctor ? 
~ Mr. PARNELL said, that the pur- 
pose of the Amendment was to insure 
that such persons should not be dis- 
qualified. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ORR-EWING: I beg to move 
that the words ‘“‘ United Kingdom’’—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order now. We have passed 
that point, and if no further Amend- 
ments are proposed a day will be fixed 
for the third reading. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: With the 
consent of the House, I will move that 
the Bill be now read a third time. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be very 
unusual under the circumstances to take 
the third reading of the Bill now, and I 
can only assent to that with the assent 
of the House. 

Mr. RAMSAY: I wish to move that 
the Bill be now re-committed, and if that 
Motion is competent I hope the House 
will at once assent to it, in order that 
the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
may have an opportunity of moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will be perfectly in Order in moving 
that the Bill be re-committed if he will 
state the purpose for which it is proposed. 

Mr. RAMSAY: It is in order that 
the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
may have an opportunity of moving his 
Amendment. 


{Jury 23, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in 
respect of an Amendment to Clause 2.” 
—( Ur. Ramsay.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the proposal of his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Ramsay) was 
not an unfair one. He was quite sure 
nebody would wish that by a mere 
accident a question of this importance 
should be excluded. He did not him- 
self know what the view of the Scottish 
Members generally might be in regard 
to the question of the exclusion of Scot- 
land. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn CxnvrcHit1) : 
Might I ask, Sir, whether it is in accord- 
ance with precedent or custom for a 
Motion for re-commitment of a Bill to 
be made other than as an Amendment 
to the Motion to read the Bill a third 
time, or to make such a Motion without 
Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
would be in Order in moving to re-com- 
mit the Bill with a view to insert a 
definite Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished it to be understood that the 
Scottish Members were not unanimous 
on the question whether Scotland should 
ee from the operation of the 

ill. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
in view of the great urgency of the Bill 
he trusted the House would not allow it 
to be re-committed, as Scottish Members 
were not agreed as to the Amendment. 

Dr. C* MERON said, he was entirely 
opposed to the exclusion of Scotland 
from the Bill. He came down to the 
House resolved to oppose that exclusion, 
or the infliction upon Scotland of a 
penalty which was not inflicted upon 
the other parts of the United Kingdom ; 
but he would prefer to have the matter 
threshed out in that House rather than 
to have it debated in the House of 
Lords. He hoped, therefore, the hon. 
Member for Ipswich would not oppose 
the re-committal of the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, that it was by 
mere accident that the hon. Member for 
Dumbarton had been prevented from 
moving his Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was perfectly 
competent for the House to agree to the 
re-committal. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. RAMSAY said, that he was only 
desirous of addressing a word to the 
House with reference to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow. Of the 
Scottish Members who had been con- 
sulted in this matter, 21 were in favour 
of the exclusion of Scotland, and five 
were indifferent about it, but were 
rather in favour of Scotland being in- 
cluded. The hon. Members for Glasgow 
and Kirkcaldy made two more who 
adopted the latter view. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT asked whe- 
ther, when the Speaker left the Chair, 
it would be perfectly competent for any 
Member to move that Scotland be ex- 
cluded from the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: After I have left 
the Chair an Amendment is to be moved 
in accordance with the Motion which 
has been carried, that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted for the purpose of proposing an 
Amendment in respect of Clause 2. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2 (Medical relief not to dis- 
qualify). 

Mr. ORR-EWING proposed to leave 
out the words, in line 7, ‘‘ the United 
Kingdom,” and insert the words ‘‘ Eng- 
land and Wales.” He said it would be 
remembered that when this question 
was last before the Committee every 
Seotch Member in the House at that 
time spoke in favour of Scotland being 
omitted from the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
promised that he would make inquiries, 
and if he found that the majority of the 
Scotch Members were in favour of 
Scotland being left out of the Bill, he 
would, at a later stage, move the exclu- 
sion of Scotland. In consequence of 
what had taken place since then, he 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing) moved this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 7, to leave out the words “ the United 
Kingdom,” in order to insert the words ‘‘ Eng- 
land and Wales,”—(Mr. Orr-Ewing,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
“ United Kingtom’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Dr. CAMERON said, it was quite 
true, as had been said by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Orr-Ewing), that the other 
night there was a chorus of Scotch opi- 
nion in favour of omitting Scotland from 
the Bill; but,as a matter of fact, that was 
accounted for because there was no 
Radical Representative from Scotland in 
the House at the time, and he thought it 
was to be also accounted for by the fact 
that the representations made as to the 
law in Scotland on the subject were 
totally inaccurate. They had been told 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that the Irish Members wished to 
have Ireland omitted from the scope of 
the Bill. It was true they did so, be- 
cause they had got a better Bill of their 
own. To include them in this Bill would 
be to create a certain disfranchisement 
in respect to medical relief. It would 
disfranchise those who received it from 
voting in the election of Poor Law 
Guardians. As a matter of fact, out- 
door medical relief in Scotland was ad- 
ministered in a manner so parsimonious 
and stingy as to be a disgrace to any 
civilized nation. But there was a cer- 
tain amount of medical relief given in 
Seotland. That House voted annually 
a sum of £20,000 as a grant in aid of 
medical relief in Scotland. The sum 
was handed over to the Board of Super- 
vision—their only equivalent for the Eng- 
lish Local Government Board—for dis- 
tribution amongst the various Parochial 
Boards. The Board of Supervision had 
laid down certain regulations with re- 
gard to participation in this grant. Any 
Board wishing to have a share must 
comply with certain regulations, and 
the medical officer must attend to the 
poor on certain conditions; but there 
were 117 parishes in Scotland which 
did not think it worth their while to 
comply even with the rudimentary re- 
quirements laid down by the Board of 
Supervision, and did not participate at 
all in the grant in aid of medical relief 
in Scotland. Let the Committee under- 
stand precisely what amount of money 
was spent on Scotland in medical relief. 
The amount por head of the population 
spent in the parishes which complied 
with the requirements of the Board of 
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Supervision, and which participated inthe 
grant, was only 23d. per head per annum, 
or, to speak accurately, 2°61 of a penny 
per head of the population per an- 
num ; and in the parishes which did not 
think it worth their while to comply 
with the very rudimentary requirements 
of the Board of Supervision, the amount 
spent in medical relief was less than | }d. 
per head of the population per annum. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) spoke to them about medical 
relief including fine clothes, and new 
houses, and all sorts of things. He 
(Dr. Oameron) thought the Committee 
might understand from the figures he 
had given what amount of fine clothing, 
or what number of new houses, could 
be provided for the sick poor of Scotland 
out of 24d. or 13d. per head per annum. 
He believed that the Public Health Act 
of Scotland created the municipal body 
in towns the local sanitary authority, and 
in parishes it ereated the Parochial Board 
the local sanitary authority. If a man 
in a town contracted fever, or any in- 
fectious disease. and was unable to take 
care of himself, and to prevent himself 
from becoming a vehicle for the dissemi- 
nation of disease, the municipal body, 
which was the sanitary authority, took 
pe of him and placed him in 

ospital ; and although he was main- 
tained there out of the municipal rates, 
there was no question of his pauperiza- 
tion. In certain places in counties it 
was the custom for the Parochial Board 
to levy a special rate in respect to ex- 
panes required for epidemic diseases ; 

ut that was not universal. He had 
been told that in such cases men did 
not receive grants from the Poor Law 
funds, and were not thereby pauperized ; 
but he had looked into the law on this 
point, and he had in his hand a stan- 
dard work, in which it was laid down 
that the Public Health Act did not re- 
lieve the Parochial Board of the duty 
incumbent upon them by law, in cases 
of infectious disease, to take all means 
in their power to suppress it. It 
declared that it was the duty of the 
Parochial Board either to isolate the 
patients itself, or to allow the Local 
Authority to do so; and then it stated 
how the Local Authority might recover 
from the Board. The patients would 
be in receipt of relief from the Poor Law 
authorities, and would thus be pauper- 
ized. He believed that in certain coun- 
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ties they would come on the Poor Roll, 
and that in other counties they would 
not. But, to put aside all those cases, 
there were in every county a great num- 
ber of cases which must come on the 
Poor Roll. When a man broke his leg, 
or met with a serious accident, he was no 
longer able-bodied, and he at once 
came to be in the position of a pauper. 
He received a certain share of medical 
attendance, equivalent to his share of 
the 1}d. per head per annum; andif they 
were to exclude Scotland from the ope- 
ration of this Bill, that man would 
thereupon become pauperized, and lose 
his right to vote. This would occur not 
merely in the case of accidents; there 
were constant and innumerable cases of 
persons—persons suffering from con- 
sumption, or from chronic diseases of 
various sorts—whose relations were per- 
fectly well able to pay for their keep, 
but who could not afford to pay for 
medical assistance for them. If the 
House were to exclude Scotland from 
the operation of the Bill, such persons 
as he had indicated in Scotland would 
be treated in a manner quite distinct 
from the treatment accorded to people 
in a similar position in England and 
Ireland. One principle had run through 
all those electoral reforms, and that was 
that they should take the widest measure 
of enfranchisement existing in any 
portion of the United Kingdom, and 
apply it to all portions of the United 
Kingdom. There was no justification 
and no logic to recommend a departure 
from this principle. If Parliament 
adopted the view of the hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing), 
there would be enormous dissatisfaction 
throughout Scotland. He was glad the 
matter had come before the House in a 
shape in which they could take a divi- 
sion upon it. If any Scotch Members 
were opposed to Scotland obtaining the 
same benefit in the way of the franchise 
as England and Ireland had obtained 
it, it was right that those Members 
should be paraded through the Lobby, 
and thus have their names brought be- 
fore the constituencies. The constitu- 
encies would thus be able in November 
next to form an opinion of the differ- 
ence between the different kinds of 
Scotch Liberals who came to the House 
of Commons. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was very much in favour of Home Rule, 
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and was quite ready that the Scottish | slightly upon the matter. The Poor 
Members should decide this matter. It} Law of tland excluded all able- 


was said there had been no consultation 
amongst Scotch Members; there had 
been no meeting, and still less had there 
been any opportunity of conferring with 
the constituencies. He was told that 
the majority of Scotch Members wished 
to exclude Scotland from the Bill. He 
thought he knew one hon. Member, the 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), who at one time was in favour 
of excluding Scotland from the Bill, but 
who, on obtaining further information, 
had changed his mind, and was now de- 
cidedly against the proposal. Another 
hon. Member, the Member for North Ayr- 
shire (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) told him he 
had been in communication with Scot- 
land, with the result that he was prepared 
to resist the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing). He did not see how 
it could be assumed that the majority of 
Scotch Members and of the people of 
Scotland were in favour of the exclusion 
of Scotland, because there had really 
been no opportunity of ascertaining how 
the people of Scotland really wished this 
question tobe decided. It was true that 
in Scotland an able-bodied man was not 
entitled to relief; but, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) had pointed out, a man who 
met with an accident or who became ill 
was no longer able-bodied, and there- 
fore, under the law of Scotland, was en- 
titled to relief. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) was convinced that if the House 
of Commons adopted the view of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumbar- 
tonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing), there would, 
whether the majority of Scotch Mem- 
bers were of one opinion or the other, be 
enormous dissatisfaction in Scotland ; 
because of the inequality which would 
be created between the treatment of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen in the matter 
of medical relief. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) that those 
Members who proposed to leave Scot- 
land out of the Bill should bear the re- 
sponsibility which would be involved. 
Mr. BOLTON said, he was one of 
those who were quite prepared to bear 
the responsibility of omitting Scotland 
from the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had given the 
Committee some very interesting statis- 
tics ; but, unfortunately, they bore very 


Sir George Campbell 





bodied men from the pauper roll. No 
man in Scotland could get upon the 
Poor Roll unless he was destitute and 
disabled, and being upon the Poor Roll 
this Bill would not enfranchise him. A 
man could only be enfranchised by the 
Bill if he received assistance from the 
Parochial Board in the shape only of 
medical relief; but in Scotland he could 
not receive medical relief until he was 
upon the Poor Roll. Consequently for 
the Bill to be of effect there must be a 
change in the Poor Law of Scotland, and 
he questioned whether even the very 
Radical Member for Glasgow would pro- 
pose the assimilation of the Scottish Poor 
Law to that of England. He(Mr. Bolton) 
opposed the inclusion of Scotland ; first, 
because if the Bill were operative at all 
it could only be operative in an objec- 
tionable sense. It would be an encou- 
ragement to the people of Scotland, who 
now looked with horror and contempt 
upon the name of pauper, to accept that 
name, and plead for it the sanction of 
the House of Commons. He also ob- 
jected to the Bill, because he felt it was 
the first step towards some change in the 
Poor Law of Scotland, and to that he 
was most decidedly opposed. He had 
still another objection to the Bill. If it 
would enfranchise a number of people 
it would also add to the rates; and cer- 
tainly the ratepayers of Scotland were 
as much entitled to consideration at the 
hands of Members of the House of Com- 
mons as the very few who, according to 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), might possibly 
come within the purview of the measure. 
For all these reasons he cordially sup- 
ported the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire. 

Mr. THOMASSON asked the late 
Lord Advocate for Scotland (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) whether, if a man got his leg 
broken by accident, and was taken 
while unconscious, or otherwise against 
his will, to a place where his injury would 
be attended to by a Poor Law officer, he 
would lose his vote? If that were so he 
would vote in favour of Scotland being 
included in the Bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he thought the 
question had been debated on both sides 
in a rather broader way than it fairly 
required. It really lay in a very small 
compass. He was exceedingly averse 
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to any clause being inserted which would 
exclude Scotland from the apparent ad- 


’ vantages of this Bill. He quite agreed 


that the Bill would affect a very small 
class in Scotland; but still the Bill was, 
on the face of it, a beneficent one. It 
was intended as a boon to the humbler 
classes, and it seemed to him there 
would be great misconception if that 
boon were denied to these poorer 
classes. It was quite true, he repeated, 
that the advantages which would flow 
from this Bill would, in Scotland, be 
confined—from the peculiar system of 
parochial relief—to a very small class. 
As he understood the matter—although 
the able-bodied poor were not entitled 
either to medical or pecuniary relief 
from the funds raised by rates—there 
was still a small class at present who 
might be entitled to medical relief as 
distinct from pecuniary relief. That was 
the class of men who had been tempo- 
rarily disabled, and who were entitled 
by law to be placed for the time among 


those who received parochial relief. 


That class, although small, was entitled 
to equal consideration with such men 
in England. It was said that the pass- 
ing of such a measure as this would be 
an encouragement and incentive to per- 
sons not now receiving medical relief to 
come on the funds for that purpose; 
but there was no fear of that in Scot- 
land, because there were two parties 
who must be consulted in such a trans- 
action—not merely those who applied 
for relief, but the Parochial pA who 
administered relief. The Parochial 
Boards were not entitled, under the 
stringent Poor Law of Seotland, to give 
such relief, except to those who were 
strictly entitled to it; and for these rea- 
sons he conceived that the passing of a 
clause, which would prevent the Scotch 
people receiving the benefits of such a 
measure as this, was a mistake. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he would 
only repeat, in a few sentences, the 
statement he made the other night of 
what he understood to be the law of 
Scotland in this matter, taking special 


account of the question put to him by 


the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bolton (Mr. Thomasson). In Scotland 
no able-bodied person was entitled to 
parochial relief; consequently, there 
would be a comparatively limited ap- 
plication of the Bill in Scotlana as com- 
pared with England, if it became law, 
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as it now stood. But still there were 
conceivable cases which might arise, as 
he explained the other night, to which 
the Bill would apply. For example, it 
would apply to such a case as this—A 
person, not able-bodied, might be in 
such a position that he or she could out 
of his or her own resources, or the re- 
sources of friends, provide adequate 
food, clothing, and shelter, and yet might 
stop short of being able to provide medi- 
cal relief or assistance. Undoubtedly, 
in a case of that kind, the Bill would 
apply. Whether the cases were nume- 
rous or not seemed to be a matter on 
which there was a difference of opinion. 
He should have thought they would be 
few; but several hon. Friends, with 
whom he had conversed, thought they 
would be more numerous than those 
who were present in the House the other 
night seemed disposed tothink. It was 
impossible to ascertain the number pre- 
cisely; but it did appear to him to be 
an appreciable, and, in the opinion 
of some, it was a considerable number. 
In reply to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bolton, he 
should say that if a man had his leg 
broken, he would, by that fact, become 
no longer an able-bodied man, and 
would, therefore, fall within the cate- 
gory of persons who, if they were poor 
enough, were entitled to apply for relief. 
That would be a particular instance of 
the class—a somewhat limited class—to 
which he had already referred. What 
was said by the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Webster) with regard to some 
other points of law was quite correct. 
He (Mr. J. B. Balfour) thought he had 
stated sufficient of what the law of Scot- 
land was on the point to enable hon. 
Members to form a judgment. The re- 
maining question was whether there 
might not possibly be a larger number 
of persons affected by the Bill than 
many hon. Members were disposed to 
think; and if the number was found to 
be considerable, it would undoubtedly 
be a serious step to make the law diffe- 
rent as between the two countries. The 
prevailing feeling the other night was 
that the Bill—and he confessed that 
was rather his own view—would hardly 
have any application in Scotland; but 
ay appeared now to be rather doubt- 


Mr. ORR- EWING said, ho was 
afraid that, although his right hon. and 
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learned Friend the late Lord Advocate 


(Mr. J. B. Balfour) was well conversant 
with the law of Scotland, he was not well 
acquainted with the practice of Paro- 
chial Boards. The medical officer re- 
ceived the names of the paupers from 
the Inspector of the Poor, and then he 
was obliged to attend to them, and then 
only. As to the case which was men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), and 
repeated by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. J. B. Balfour), if a 
man was obliged to send for the medical 
officer, he would not then be an able- 
bodied man, and would come on the 
Parochial Board, and would be disfran- 
chised. He had some experience in the 
management of Parochial Boards; he 
employed a vast number of men; he had 
been Chairman of two Parochial Boards 
for many years, and he did not hesitate 
to say that such a thing as a man, not 
actually a pauper, losing his right to 
vote in consequence of receiving medical 
relief, never happened in Scotland, and 
could not happen. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he understood that 
when this subject was last under con- 
sideration the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) promised to 
ascertain the opinions of all the Scotch 
Members upon it. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman any objection to say what 
the result of his inquiries was, and what 
course the Government would have re- 
commended but for the resolution they 
had just come to not to make themselves 
further responsible for the progress of 
the Bill ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he quite 
agreed with very much that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dumbarton- 
shire (Mr. Orr-Ewing) had said; but he 
did not think the hon. Gentleman was 
quite right in his interpretation of the 
Poor Law of Scotland. It was quite 
true that the parochial doctor received 
a list of patients whom he was expected 
to attend; but it was provided by the 
Board of Supervision that in a case of 
necessity the doctor was bound to at- 
tend a patient on receiving a notice from 
any member of the Parochial Board. 
The individual so attended would be 
disqualified from exercising the fran- 
chise unless he were protected by the 
this Bill. The Committee would do 


well to accept the late Lord Advocate’s 
dir. Orr-Ewing 
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(Mr. J. B. Balfour’s) interpretation of 
the law — namely, that if the paro- 
chial doctor attended a patient who 
happened for the time not to be able- 
bodied the patient would be disfran- 
chised. If there were very few who 
would be affected by the Bill, that was 
a very great reason why the Bill should 
be allowed to remain as it now stood. 
What was the use of making the law 
in Scotland different from that in Eng- 
land and Ireland? It was very desir- 
able to have uniformity in this matter. 
In this matter there was very consider- 
able difference between the positions of 
the Scotch towns and counties. In the 
towns, the Town Councils, as the Local 
Authority, had to deal with infectious 
diseases, and a man in a town would 
not be disqualified if he received relief 
from the Town Council, because he was 
suffering from an infectious disease. 
But he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) had very 
strong reason to believe that in counties 
qutside towns the case was different. In 
counties the Local Authority charged 
with the duty of dealing with infectious 
diseases was the Parochial Board. If, 
therefore, a man in a county was 
striken down by an infectious disease 
and received temporary assistance from 
the Parochial Board out of parochial 
funds he would be disqualified from 
voting. He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) con- 
sidered that the attempt to show cause 
why Scotland should be exempted from 
the Bill had entirely failed. There was 
no substantial difference between the 
laws of the two countries in this respect, 
because the law of Scotland prohibited 
relief to any able-bodied man, yet the 
circumstances of medical relief pre-sup- 
posed a temporary disability. He would 
not enter into the arguments about the 
general evil effects which would accrue 
to Scotland if it were included in the 
Bill. He agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. 
Bolton) that the people of Scotland were 
extremely anxious to pay their way. It 
was because of that general disposition 
on the part of the people that he thought 
there was less reason for disqualifying 
the few persons who might be under the 
necessity of accepting medical relief. 
He failed to see that any valid reasons 
had been given why the Bill should not 
apply to Scotland as well as to England. 
Mr. ASHER said, he desired to state 
the grounds upon which he intended to 
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vote against the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumbarton- 
shire. In the first place, the House, by 
a very large majority, had approved of 
the principle of the Bill; and, in the 
second place, he was not satisfied that if 
the Amendment was carried it would 
not have the effect of disqualifying a 
considerable number of electors in Scot- 
land. An impression appeared to pre- 
vail on the part of some hon. Members 
that there was something connected with 
the Poor Law of Scotland which made 
it impossible that this Bill could have 
any effect in Scotland. It did not ap- 
pear to him that there was anything 
connected with the Poor Law of Scot- 
land which should prevent the occur- 
rence of a considerable number of cases 
to which this Bill could apply. It was 
true that, by the Poor Law of Seotland, 
no able-bodied person was entitled to 
parochial relief; but, on the other hand, 
a person might be temporarily disabled 
by accident or disease or delicate health, 
and when in that condition, though able 
from his own resources to maintain him- 
self and family, he might yet not be able 
to procure medical attendance or medi- 
cine for himself or some of his young 
children resident with him and dependent 
upon him. It would be competent for 
a man in that position to go to the In- 
spector of Poor and explain his diffi- 
culty, and having satisfied the Inspector 
that he was unable to supply himself or 
family with medical attendance and 
medicine, he thought he would be en- 
titled by the law of Scotland to receive 
assistance. It was quite true that in 
consequence of receiving that assistance 
he would become a pauper, and it would 
be the duty of the Inspector to put his 
name on the Roll; buthe would only bea 
pauper in respect of receiving that medical 
reliefor assistance either for himself orfor 
a member of his family. As soon as he 
recovered he might be able to resume 
his duties, and to dispense with all fur- 
ther medical relief; and yet, in such a 
case, if this Bill did not apply to Scot- 
land, he would be disqualitied from 
voting. Then it was said that the Bill 
would only apply to a limited number, 
and that, therefore, the benefit of ex- 
tending it to Scotland would be com- 
| mersagy. 4 small; while there would 

e an attendant evil of a much greater 
magnitude. It seemed to be supposed 
that the extension of the Bill to Scot- 
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land would have the effect of increas- 
ing the class of persons whom he had 
described as entitled to temporary medi- 
eal relief of the kind he had men- 
tioned. He had a much higher opinion 
of that class than to suppose that the 
mere extension of the Bill to Scotland 
would produce any general feeling of 
that kind among the working classes 
throughout Scotland. But the matter 
did not stopthere. Suppose a tendency 
to apply were thereby created, that did 
not mean that the right to receive relief 
thereby arose. Even if it led to appli- 
cations being made to the Inspector of 
the Poor it would be the duty of that ~ 
officer to investigate the circumstances 

of each case, and satisfy himself that the 

person applying for medical relief was 

entitled to receive it. He (Mr. Asher) 

was unable to appreciate the attendant 

or incidental evil which was said to be 

connected with the extension of the Bill 

to Scotland. Therefore, on the ground 

that he approved of the principle of the” 
Bill, and that he was was not satisfied 

that the exclusion of Scotland would not 

have a disfranchising effect, his intention 

was to vote against the Amendment. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
in Scotland, when a working man got 
into difficulties through illness, he ap- 
plied to his own doctor, and not the 
relieving officer, therefore the case cited 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr..J. W. Barclay) had no 
bearing on the case. The man would be 
disqualified not on account of receiving 
medical relief, but through coming on 
the Poor Roll. He (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) had some experience of the 
practical working of the Poor Law in the 
agricultural districts of Scotland; and, 
in his opinion, the Bill would be practi- 
cally inoperative in Scotland, and, under 
these circumstances, ought not to apply 
to Scotland. Until the hon. and learned 
Gentlemen (Mr. J. B. Balfour and Mr. 
Asher) below him could give something 
more than mere hypothetical cases, he 
should hold that the Bill ought not to ap- 
ply to Scotland. There were, of course; 
cases of epidemic, but the sufferers were 
not put on the Roll, and, consequently, 
would not be disqualified under the 
existing law. The desire of the agricul- 
tural labourer in Scotland was not to 
pauperize himself or his family, and that 
desire was a very commendable one. It 
was because he wished to support the 
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labourer in this desire to maintain his 
independence that he (Sir Edward Cole- 
besoin) intended to support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Orr-Ewing). 
He had opposed the Bill throughout, not 
with reference to Scotland only, but from 
his experience in England as a Guar- 
dian of the Poor in the Metropolis; he 
had been struck by the gross abuses 
which attended relief of any kind. He 
wished that in his country there should 
be no temptation whatever to the people 
to apply for relief. No matter what 
threat might be held out to him, he was 
not afraid to walk though the Lobby and 
have his name paraded before the coun- 

as one of those who wished to ex- 
clude Scotland from the operation of this 
Bill. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, the hon. 
and learned Gentlemen on the Front 
yg Bench (Mr. J. B. Balfour 
and Mr. Asher) had spoken as if Scot- 
land would be placed in an invidious 
position if this Amendment were carried. 
Asa matter of fact, Scotland, instead 
of being placed in an invidious position, 
would be placed in a very creditable 
position, because it would be recorded 
on the Statute Book that there was in 
Scotland some respect paid to what was 
called the free and independent electors. 
It was because he wished to preserve the 
good quality and the independent spirit 
of the electors that he supported the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing). Like his hon. Friend who had 
just spoken (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
he had opposed this Bill throughout, 
because he greatly regretted to see the 
want of respect paid in the House to the 
independent character of the electors. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) had said that the other night 
—he (Mr. A. Elliot) was not able to be 

resent on that occasion—there were few 
dical Members from Scotland present. 
He did not know how the hon. Gentle- 
man classified the Members; but the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Hender- 
son) was generally supposed to be as 
thorough-going a Liberal as the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
and he understood that the hon. Mem- 
ber got up and indignantly repudiated 
the idea of extending these pauperizing 
a to Scotland. He (Mr. A. 
iot) very much regretted that the 
question had come on for decision now, 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 
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when the House was empty, and when 
many Scottish Members had gone away. 
It was not apprehended that anything 
of this sort would occur, and the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Henderson) 
was not present; no doubt he would 
have made it convenient to be here had 
he known that the matter would be 
again considered. He (Mr. A. Elliot) 
would repeat the question put bythe hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Bryce) to the Government as to 
what the result of the inquiries among 
Scottish Members had been, which the 
President of the Local Government Board 
promised tomake. It had been pointed 
out by the late Lord Advocate that 
persons here and there might be ex- 
eluded from the franchise; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
almost went out of his way to avoid de- 
claring that he had known of such 
cases occurring previously. Were they, 
for the sake of a few possible cases, to 
give up that on which the Scottish 
electors and the Scottish Members prided 
themselves — the independence of the 
electors? They wanted the voters to be 
perfectly free and independent, as they 
had hitherto been ; and he implored the 
House not to do anything which would 
detract from the high character of the 
Scottish electorate. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped they would now decide the 
issue of this question. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot) 
had spoken vehemently agninst Scotland 
being included in the Bill. He could 
not forget that that hon. Member was 
as equally vehemently opposed to the 
general principle of the Bill There 
were some Scottish Members who 
thought that this Bill would have no 
application to Scotland as it stood. It 
was quite plain it could have no evil 
effect, except the suggestion that it 
might alter the sentiment of Scotland 
on the subject of pauperism. That he 
did not think was a solid ground to go 
upon. On the other hand, there were 
many Scottish Members who thought 
that there would be a _ considerable 
number of cases coming within the Bill. 
If there were only 20 persons in Scot- 
land who would be affected by the Bill 
he did not see why they should be dis- 
franchised. The application of the Bill 
to Scotland could do no harm. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
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Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) con- 
sidered it was quite possible there might 
be cases which the Bill would reach. 
As it might be an injustice to a certain 
number of Scotchmen if Scotland were 
excluded from the Bill, he should vote 
against the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 125; 
Noes 30: Majority 95.—(Div. List, 
No. 242.) 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Consider- 
ing the extreme urgency of the measure, 
I beg to move that the third reading of 
the Bill be now taken. 

Mr. WARTON: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure of 
the House to take the third reading of 
the Bill now? [Cries of *‘No, no!” 
and ‘‘ Yes!” ] The third reading of the 
Bill can only be taken with the general 
consent of the House. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Would it 
be in Order to ask for a division ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; I ruled that. 
In fact, the third reading can only be 
taken by the general concurrence of the 
House, and that has not been obtained. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : In view of the 
present crisis—— 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I rise to a point 
of Order. There is no Question before 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- 
tion now before the House. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
day, I understand, has not been fixed 
yet for taking the third reading; and, 
as I understand it, you have asked 
for the day to be named. [Cries of 
“Order!” 

Mr. SP ER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will name a day, an opportunity will 
then be afforded for discussion. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to 
move that the third reading be taken to- 
morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read the third time 
To-morrow.’’—( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
whether, in view of the Government 
having ceased to take any responsibility 
for the Bill, they would afford facilities 
for its being proceeded with? The Go- 
vernment were in possession of the time 
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of the House, and could use great in- 
fluence in preventing the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. He. should like to 
know what course Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were going to pursue, and 
whether they would place the Bill in 
such a position on the Paper as would 
enable the House to pronounce an early 
opinion upon it ? ; 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be under a mistake. 
The Government had no control under 
the arrangement of the Orders for to- 
morrow, which was Friday, and was, 
therefore, in possession of private Mem- 
bers. Ifthe Bill was put down for to- 
morrow, it would take its ordinary posi- 
tion. There could be no need for fur- 
ther discussion on the third reading. 
The subject had been fully debated ; it 
was not a Bill for which special facilities 
were required. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that it would be extremely inconvenient 
for hon. Members who desired to sup- 
port this Bill if it were brought up at a 
very late hour. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the posses- 
sion of the time of the House by the 
Government did not apply to Friday ; 
and if they would not accede to the 
wishes of the majority and give facilities 
for the third reading of this Bill, he 
and several of his Friends would put 
down a number of Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply on Friday. 

TazCHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I was, unfortunately, out of the 
House when this question arose, and I 
do not know the exact position of affairs ; 
but I understand that a request has been 
made that we should place this Bill be- 
fore the other Orders of the Day for to- 
morrow evening. I do not quite see the 
object of that. The Bill can come on at 
any hour of the evening; it cannot be 
blocked ; it has been discussed over and 
over again, and I cannot imagine any 
necessity for any lengthened debate. 
We cannot put it before Supply, be- 
cause that would be contrary to the 
Orders of the House. The Bill, how- 
ever, can be moved by any hon. Member 
of the House, and the House can deal 
with it. 

Mr. CAUSTON asked if the House 
was to understand that the Government 
did not intend to oppose the third read- 
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ing of the Bill, and that it might conse- 
quently be taken at any hour of the even- 
ing? 
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had taken a very unusual course in taking 
up a Bill after it had been abandoned 
by the Government; and the least hon. 
Members opposite could do was to give 
the Government time to consider the 
matter. He was prepared to move that 
the third reading be taken on Monday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
Her Majesty’s Government recognized 
this as a Ministerial crisis? Was it 
their intention to pursue the course 
adopted a few weeks ago under similar 
circumstances—namely, to go through 
the Orders of the Day, and then ad- 
journ ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought the question of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Causton) was a very reasonable 
one, and required an answer. What 
they wished to know was, what the posi- 
tion of the Government was at the pre- 
sent time with regard to this Bill. The 
Government had said that they ceased 
to have any responsibility with regard 
to it. Did that mean that they would 
not offer any active opposition to the 
third reading ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn Cuvrcuitr) : 
It is very unusual to ask the Government 
on one day to state a course which they 
may be inclined to take on another day. 
I imagine that no one would have re- 
sisted an inquiry of such a kind more 
strenuously than hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site when they occupied these Benches. 
The matter stands thus. The Govern- 
ment having ceased to take responsibility 
for this Bill, the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich has very properly taken it up. 
The Bill will take its place in the other 
Orders for to-morrow. There are al- 
ready nine Orders of the Day down, 
and it is not in the power of the hon. 
Member to move that it come before 
them. It will stand as the tenth, and 
will come on in the ordinary course ; 
and no doubt hon. Members who take 
such an interest in the Bill will find no 
inconvenience in attending in order to 
move the third reading. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—he would not ask the noble Lord, 
for no one expected him to know to-day 
what course he would take to-morrow— 


Mr. Causton 
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if, when the Bill did come on for third 

reading, the Government intended to 

support, oppose, or remain neutral with 
to it ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : I must put it to the hon. Mem- 
ber whether this is a fair question. 
Alterations have been made in the Bill 
which we conceive to be of great im- 
portance, and I have been utterly unable 
to consult my Colleagues with regard to 
it. It may be our duty to take one 
course or another; but all I can say at 
present is that we cannot assume the re- 
sponsibility towards the Bill that we 
have hitherto done. 

Sirk SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther, if the House agreed to the Bill 
being taken on Monday, the Govern- 
ment would let it be put down as the 


first Order for that day? It was of 
great urgency. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 


QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman 
had answered himself. If it was of 
such urgency, it should be taken to- 
morrow. He could not accede to the 
hon. Gentleman’s request. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the proper 
course to take was to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to give the 
Governmen‘ time to make up its mind, 
which he would therefore do. He took 
this course in no Party spirit, for he 
had agitated this question against both 
the late and the present Governments. 
It was not only a question as to when 
the third reading would be taken, but 
what would become of the measure when 
it got to “‘another place.” Was the 
Bill to be rejected there? He would 
remind the Government that they were 
allowed the time of the House! upon 
their promise to take up certain Bills, 
and this was one of them. He desired 
to know if the Government felt bound 
to go on with the measure and see it 
passed into law or not? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Heneage.) 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannors) said, the 
hon. Member, who was so very anxious 
for the passing of this Bill, had moved 
the adjournment of the House, which, 
if carried, would result in no day being 
fixed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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was willing for the third reading to be 
ne down for to-morrow; and if hon. 

embers opposite were so anxious for 
the Bill, why on earth did they not take 
that course? The hon. Member for 
Grimsby had asked the Government: to 
say what the House of Lords would do 
with the Bill. Well, he would say, let 
this House deal with the measure in its 
wisdom to-morrow or any day it fixed, 
and when it went to the House of Lords 
that House would, no doubt, in its wis- 
dom also deal with it. But he had no 
right whatever to say what course the 
House of Lords would take with regard 
to the Bill. So far as this House was 
concerned, let it be put down for to- 
morrow. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not think that either the tone or 
the language of the right hon. Gentle- 


man was calculated to facilitate the pro-_ 


gress of Business. The inquiry made 
of the Government was a very fair in- 
quiry. It was true they had declined 
responsibility for the Bill; but it was a 
Bill the importance and urgency of which 
they had admitted. True, it had been 
altered in a particular from which they 
differed, but a particular which the 
country would regard as not a very 
vital particular. The question which 
was now put to them was this—‘* What 
course are you going to take with regard 
to the Bill?” That question could not 
be disposed of by the defiant manner 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and by his 
saying—‘‘ Put it down for what day you 
will.” Why could not the Government 
make up their minds what they were 
going to do with reference to this Bill ? 
Why could they not say that, although 
they did not support it in its present 
shape, at the same time they could not 
go the length of endeavouring to de- 
stroy the Bill here or ‘‘elsewhere?’’ That 
would be a reasonable and satisfactory 
statement. Let the Government say 
whether, on account of the alterations 
made, they were going to try to defeat 
the Bill, either directly or indirectly. 
The inquiry made was not an unfair 
one. The Motion to adjourn was made 
simply for the purpose of eliciting an 
answer to that question. It was not 
correct that the Motion for Adjournment, 
if carried, would defeat the Bill, because 
in that case it would be put down for 
Monday. The question was really one 
of the convenience of Members. They 
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wished to avoid the inconvenience that 
would attend uncertainty as to the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to the Bill, and they wished to avoid 
being kept at the House until 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning if there were no 
necessity. The Leader of the House 
would not desire to put Members to any 
unnecessary inconvenience. Let him 
make a statement which would allow 
Members on both sides to know whether 
there was to be a Party division. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to give some information. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he gladly recognized 
that the right hon. Gentleman had sup- 
ported the Motion to adjourn with the 
simple object of obtaining information ; 
but it appeared to him that the Motion 
had been made to prevent any further 
progress with Business this evening. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he could assure 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he had moved the adjournment solely to 
obtain some information as to the in- 
tentions of the Government. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: He was very glad that the hon. 
Member denied that imputation. The 
request that was made of the Govern- 
ment appeared to be unreasonable. They 
were asked to state what were the in- 
tentions of the Government with regard 
to this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
must know that he could not speak on 
behalf of his Colleagues without having 
had the opportunity of consulting them. 
If this were an important matter, the 
more necessary was it that the Mem- 
bers of the Government should consult 
before they stated what course they 
should pursue. He was afraid he could 
not say more than that. He would con- 
sult his Colleagues at the earliest pos- 
sible moment; and he should be pre- 
pared at half-past 4 o’clock on Friday 
to state what course the Government 
would take with regard to the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, he hoped 
the consideration of the Bill would be 
resumed at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had been 
amused by the by-play which had taken 
place. The Government could not give 
any facilities on Friday; it was not in 
the power of the House todoso. The 
hon. Member for Grimsby had a Party 
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purpose in view. Did he wish to put 
the Bil down for Monday so as to enable 
the rank and file of the great Liberal 
Party to pay their last tribute to the 
nobleman who brought about the down- 
fall of the Government? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow. 


OUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(No. 2) BILL.—[Brtt 223.] 

(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Sir Henry Holland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LANDS HELD IN MORTMAIN. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in rising 
to move the following Amendment :— 

“ That the proposed exemption of lands held 
in mortmain from the charge to be im on 
corporate property in lieu of Death Duties is 
inexpedient and unjust,”’ 
said, this had been a most unfortunate 
Budget, and the proposal he attacked 

‘had now no legitimate parents. Neither 
Party was under any obligation to sup- 
a this part of the Bill, and from what 

ad occurred he was inclined to doubt 
whether the Brdget of the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
had at any time the highest sanction of 
official authority other than his own. 
He could not suppose that the late Prime 
Minister, who had lately declared that 
indirect taxation still bore an unduly 
large proportion to the taxes on property, 
had any part in suggesting the proposal 
of the Budget; and he gathered from 
what the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said on the second reading of the 
Bill that his proposals had not the con- 
currence of the Board of Inland Revenue. 
That the late Prime Minister desired the 
exemptions referred to in the Amend- 
ment seemed impossible, and he should 
rejoice if his action were successful 
in getting rid of the part of the Bill 
relating to corporate property, which 
was not worth having at the price of 
these exemptions. The exemptions 
granted by the Income Tax Act, so far 
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as land was concerned, were nearly iden- 
tical with the exemptions proposed in 
Clause 10 of the Bill now before the 
House. He had not to deal with the ques- 
tion of Income and Property Tax. But 
the exemption was as real as it was un- 
reasonable. It co-operated powerfully 
with the exemption from Death Duties, 
or charge in lieu of those duties, which 
was the subject of the Amendment, in 
holding land in mortmain, and all these 
exemptions formed a grant or bounty 
-_ retaining land in that condition. 

e objected to the exemption on fiscal 
grounds, but especially he objected to it 
on economic grounds, because it was a 
ae ag upon holding and upon placing 
and in a state the most opposed to 
freedom. The exemption for Property 
held for religious, educational, chari- 
table, or any public objects was not the 
question he was now raising. He was 
not proposing a tax upon the property of 
religious and educational Corporations. 
He was dealing with the Land Question, 
and was objecting to a new encourage- 
ment being given by law to the holding 
of land in mortmain. Indeed, as he 
should show, these absentee Corporations 
would be richer, not poorer, if he could 
have his way, because their incomes 
would be enlarged by conversion of their 
estates from real property into personal 
property. Therefore, let no hon. Gen- 
tleman suppose that the matter before 
the House was the taxation of charities. 
The question upon which he asked the 
House to vote was this—Ought the State 
to encourage, by such legislation as was 
now proposed in these exemptions, the 
holding of land by absentee and imper- 
sonal ownership? On many occasions 
he had endeavoured to call the attention 
of Parliament to that which was the 
most prominent and peculiar feature 
of land-holding in this country—the ab- 
sence of responsible and unlimited pro- 
prietorship. In 1882, with much en- 
couragement from the late Prime Minis- 
ter, who said, “I am averse to this 
method of holding land,” he was per- 
mitted to deal in that House with the 
land-holding operations of the greatest 
and richest Corporation—namely, the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and the sug- 
— which he tendered was that such 

rporations should be restrained from 
traffic in real property. In 1883 he 
dealt briefly with the landed interests 
of that Corporation, which was the most 
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illustrious in dignity, but second in the 
extent of its possessions—the Crown, 
whose revenue-producing and saleable 
lands were placed in the charge of an 
inferior Corporation not directly repre- 
sented in that House—a Department 
which, with advantage to public economy 
and to the public service, he contended 
might and should be speedily abolished. 
He alluded to the Office of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. The 
Motion which he made that evening fol- 
lowed strictly in the same line of policy ; 
but while the attacks which he had ad- 
vanced against the comparatively irre- 
sponsible holding of land by limited 
owners and by Corporations had been of 
necessity more or less abstract and in- 
direct, he had now the satisfaction of 
asking the House that evening to strike 
a powerful and direct blow against the 
baneful system of the impersonal owner- 
ship of land. In the case-to which he 
invited the attention of the House, that 
system was sustained by a partial, a 
most unjust, and most inexpedient ex- 
emption from taxation. He believed 
the holding of land by Corporations be- 
yond that which was necessary for their 
operations in works of public utility 
and sanitary improvement to be an evil. 
It led in the case of the two Corpora- 
tions he had mentioned to very consider- 
able waste of national resources; it was 
opposed to the public interests in the soil, 
and it established a proprietorship which 
was generally hostile to agricultural im- 
provement. It was not reasonable to 
expect that under the most favourable 
conditions the soil of any country would 
or could be owned entirely by those who 
were its beneficial occupiers. But he 
asserted that the interests of all classes, 
and therefore of the commonwealth. lay 
in that direction; and he appealed to 
Parliament to remove every shred of 
law and every tissue of exemption which 
tended to uphold and to maintain owner- 
ship apart from occupation. In the 
larger cases, Corporations were absentee 
landlords, and he thought without ex- 
ception they were bad neighbours. 
There were parts of that House in which 
the feeling against absentee landlords 
was very strong. To no Leader of the 
Tory Party had greater personal attach- 
ment been felt than tu Lord George 
Bentinck, who proposed that a special 
poor rate should be levied in Ireland 
upon landlords of that class. But the 
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matter, to which he would draw the at- 
tention of the House that night, was one 
of the exemption of absentee landlords 
from taxation to which resident land- 
lords were subject. He could not sup- 
pose that any hon. Member would con- 
tend that an absentee landlord should 
be exempt from taxation which a resi- 
dent landlord had to pay. A resident 
landlord had many obligations from 
which a Corporation or any other ab- 
sentee was exempt. He had to sustain 
the duties of constant hospitality, the 
duties of charity, the duties of liberal 
and enlightened example ; he had often 
to bear without a murmur the exactions 
of the village tradesmen. He had to 
meet the importunity of the clergyman, 
for, unlike a Corporation, he had a heart 
to feel for the poor, and he believed he 
had a soul to be saved. He could hardly 
imagine a more scandalous fiscal wrong 
than that such Corporations should be 
exempt from taxation to which resident 
landlords were liable. He was by no 
means content with the incidence of the 
Succession Duty as it affected land- 
owners generally; but he did not enter 
upon that wider subject that night, 
partly because he looked upon the full 
and effective reform of the Succession 
Tax as a matter which must follow, and 
which could not precede, the reform of 
the general Land Laws of the country. 
The reason why they could not deal now 
completely with that greater part of the 
subject was the same reason which existed 
32 years ago, when in his first Budget 
speech the late Prime Minister put the 
matter tersely in this way—“As a 
matter of fact, under the social arrange- 
ments of this country, our great estates 
are settled estates.” It seemed to him 
that as long as the greater part of the 
United Kingdom remained in settle- 
ment, the injustice of the 21st section 
of the Succession Duty Act, 1853, pro- 
viding that— 

“The interest of every successor, except as 
herein provided, in real property shall be con- 
sidered to be of the value of an annuity equal 
to the annual value of such property,” 
must remain without any effective 
remedy. Whenever Parliament should 
decree the liberation of the land, then 
the tax might be levied upon the capital 
value of the real property; and such 
undoubtedly would be the increased 
value given to the soil by freedom from 
compilcation of title, and consequent 
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simplicity of transfer, that a large taxa- 
tion could be borne without any addi- 
tion to the burdens upon land. The 
Amendment which he asked the House 
to accept was strictly confined to the 
exemption of lands held in mortmain, 
and he would endeavour to give the 
House an approximate estimate of the 
extent and value of those lands. Any 
hon. Member who had a wide know- 
ledge of the Kingdom would agree that 
these lands were generally in the best 
position, and of the most fertile and 
marketable character. An abstract or 
skeleton of a Return presented to Par- 
liament in 1882 showed the whole ex- 
tent of these lands to be 1,995,046 
acres, and the annual value chargeable 
under Schedule A of the Income Tax to 
be £10,370,828. But that was not a 
trustworthy statement. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would agree to 
tax all lands held in mortmain upon 
that estimate, he would not fear to gua- 
rantee that he should have a surplus, 
and he would point out one direction in 
which this Return was very much below 
the facts of the case. The evils of a 
corporate ownership of land were, per- 
haps, peculiarly evident upon glebe 
lands. It was a fact, established upon 
the practical testimony of the highest 
authority, that glebe lands were, as a 
rule, the worst farmed. The reasons 
were patent. The rector or vicar, who 
was a Corporation sole, exempt under 
this Bill, had rarely either capital or 
competency for agriculture. He had 
the faintest possible interest in his suc- 
cessor, and he was, consequently, as a 
rule, a bad:landlord and a bad farmer. 
He supposed that the glebe lands of 
England alone were not less in extent 
than 200,000 acres, and he felt confident 
that only a fraction of that land was in- 
cluded in this Return. The Return was 
compiled from the same sources as those 
which furnished the material for the Re- 
turn of landowners, commonly known 
as the New Doomsday Book, which 
Parliar.ent ordered upon the Motion of 
Lord Verby. It would probably not be 
wrong to say that wherever corporate 
lands were assessed in the name of an 
individual, that such lands had been 
excluded from this Return of lands held 
in mortmain. This error did not, of 
course, apply only to glebe lands; but he 
would give an illustration of the enor- 
mous extent to which it applied to those 
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lands. There were probably more than 
10,000 parcels: of glebe land in the 
15,000 parishes of England and Wales. 
He took the counties of Buckingham, 
Hertford, and Lancaster by way of illus- 
tration. In Bucks there were only five 
arcels of glebe described as corporate 
and; in Hertford there were only 
three; and in Lancaster there were but 
seven. Of course, there was a very 
large error in this statement, and this 
was part of the explanation. In the 
Return of landowners in Bucks there 
were 235 clergymen of the Church of 
England; in Hertford there were 159; 
and in Lancaster there were actually 286 
‘reverend landowners.” It was certain 
that, with very few exceptions, these 
clergymen were Corporations whose 
lands were to be exempt from charge 
in lieu of Succession Duty. ‘‘An exemp- 
tion,” it had been truly said by the late 
Prime Minister, “is a gift.” The lead- 
ing proposition which he put before 
the House that night was that the 
tenure of agricultural estates by ab- 
sentee Corporations was a bad tenure, 
injurious to the interests of production, 
and that it ought not to be aided by the 
State. They ought to consider whence 
this grant in aid of the most wasteful 
ownership of land proceeds. It was 
levied upon the widow’s frugal cup of 
tea, upon the poor man’s breakfast 
coffee, and upon his tobacco, as well as 
upon the beer which refreshed the 
thirsty labourer. It was part of the high 
rent which was wrung from the poorest 
of the poor in those most wretched 
homes which were now attracting the 
sympathetic attention of illustrious 
Princes and of Royal Commissions. A 
body which represented the people ought 
not to extend the exemptions which were 
a grant in aid of putting land in mort- 
main. He did not attempt to impose 
himself upon the House as being in any 
way the proprietor or the discoverer of 
this question. For nearly 30 years it 
had been before Parliament, and so long 
ago as 1859 the Government of Lord 
Palmerston was moved by the late Prime 
Minister to announce its intention to 
ask Parliament to extend the Succession 
Duty to all Corporations. More than 20 
years ago the late Prime Minister re- 
ferred to that attempt in these words— 

“ We had not time to compass actual legisla- 


tion—there was a change of Government in 
1859—for the purpose in that Session; but the 
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principle appeared to receive the decided ap- 
proval of the House. It appeared to be felt that 
there was no reason in the world why corporate 
property should enjoy a benefit not enjoyed by 
Yo Property of individuals, or, in other cong 
ould receive a premium at the expense o: 
the property of individuals.’’ 


For himself he would only make this 
claim—that he was besieging this un- 
amr and most inexpedient privi- 
ege not so much upon fiscal interests as 
in those of agricultural production. He 
was acting as one who, if he could, 
would be a Land Law Reformer in be- 
seeching the House not to encourage a 
tenure of land which was inimical to 
those interests, and which, certainly 
ought not to command the sympathy of 
individual proprietors. If weenccuraged 
control of land by absentee Corporations, 
then we should support nationalization 
of the land. If the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission should be aided and supported 
in adding to the 300,000 acres in its 
possession, then there was no reason 
why a Department of State should not 
manage the 40,000,000 acres of culti- 
vated land. He said that such manage- 
ment of landed estates from Whitehall 
or from Guildhall was detrimental to 
the interests of the community. If he 
was wrong, then we should repeal the 
Mortmain Act. That Act recited— 


‘* That, whereas gifts, alienations of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments in Mortmain, are 
prohibited or restrained by Magna Charta, and 
divers other wholesome laws, as prejudicial to 
and against the common utility.” 


He admitted that the views which led 
to the Mortmain Act were not alto- 
gether those which had most force in 
the present day. But as our knowledge 
of, and regard for, the sources of national 
wealth had increased, so had we become 
confirmed in our belief that such owner- 
ship was opposed to the interests of 
production. The revenue of these Cor- 
porations would be increased by ceasing 
from landowning. The Admiralty was a 
landlord, and was formerly, until part 
of the Greenwich estate was rm a 
greater landlord. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) gave evidence before the Com- 
mission on Agriculture in his capacity 
of Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and he 
said— 

‘*TIn 1874 we sold land for £319,000, and we 
realized £8,000 per annum over what we re- 
ceived in property from the ready money.” 
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If there were any Corporations disposed 
to complain of his ie to cancel the 
exemption of lands from taxation, he 
might refer them to this incident. Here 
was an increase of £8,000 a-year ob- 
tained by sale of land, worth only 
£319,000; that was by abolition of the 
necessarily extravagant expenses of 
management. From such sale other 
benefits would flow. ‘How do you 
fulfil the social duties of a landlord?” 
was asked of the official representative 
of a great landed Corporation. ‘ The 
only answer I can give,” said the offi- 
cial, ‘is that we give half-yearly audit 
dinners to the tenants.” That was the 
nice attention of a Government Depart- 
ment. Let them look a little further. 
There was St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
with 8,000 acres, to which this Bill gave 
exemption. They had it in evidence that 
the farms were visited only once in four 
years by the surveyor, and that the leases 
were for 12 years. The official manager 
of that estate was, he believed, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Gravesend (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow), who was also at the 
same time for many years governor of 
the estates of the Irish Society. In 1863 
the late Prime Minister said that St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital obtained a 
‘* gift”? by exemption from Income Tax, 
amounting to £1,050 a-year. There 
were the 14,000 acres of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, which were controlled by the late 

ember for Worcester (Mr. Allcroft), 
who was also controller of the estates of 
the Sons of the Clergy Corporation. 
There was Guy’s Hospital, with nearly 
24,000 acres, and, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent category, the Woods and Forest 
Commission held upwards of 70,000 acres 
of farm lands; the Duchy of Cornwall 
estates included more than 50,000 acres ; 
the Duchy of Lancaster 35,000 acres. 
All were to be exempted. These Royal 
Corporations stood, by law, in a peculiar 
position ; but he was not in favour of ac- 
cording to them any privilege or exemp- 
tion. He believed that, without excep- 
tion, these Corporations, each and all, 
denied to their tenants the benefits of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875. 
He thought he had shown the House 
that it was not desirable that this exemp- 
tion should be given ; that it was not de- 
sirable that the labouring population 
should be charged with a grant in sup- 
port of the holding of land by Corpora- 
tions, which was directly opposed to 
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their interest in what was called the | when the divorce of the British people 


Wages Fund, and which, by diminishing 
production, tended to increase the cost 
of food. He had further quoted evi- 
dence to show that it was for the advan- 
tage of the Corporations that they should 
make investments in securities not in- 
volving such multiform charges for ma- 
nagement. He begged leave to repeat 
that upon the present occasion he was 
not opening the general question of the 
taxation of charities. He was rather 
confining himself to one of the by-ways 
of Land Law Reform. He weil remem- 
bered the speech of the late Prime Mi- 
nister in 1863 upon the taxation of cha- 
rities. He recalled how, in 1881, in the 
possession of still larger power, he said 
—‘‘I myself have had the honour of 
once failing in an attempt to deal with 
it;” and he did not presume to take his 
stand where the right hon. Gentleman 
had not succeeded. He confined himself 
to the economic objections to the exemp- 
tion from taxation of lands held in mort- 
main. Instead of exemption he was 
inclined to think the taxation of lands 
in mortmain should be heavier than 
upon land of individual proprietors. 
Lord George Bentinck said— 

“T think if there were two poor rates intro- 
duced into Ireland, the one applying to all oc- 
cupiers of land and the other to all those who 
did not spend a certain portion of the year upon 
some portion of their estates in Ireland, it would 
prove useful.” 


These Corporations were absentee land- 
lords in perpetuity. He was proposing 
to get rid of the exemption from taxa- 
tion of land which had no personal owner. 
More than that, he should be glad to fa- 
cilitate the escape of these Corporations 
from this particular charge upon land by 
assisting to build a golden bridge for 
their retreat from the position of land- 
holders. It was upon this narrow ground 
that he asked the House to assent to this 
Amendment. He entreated hon. Mem- 
bers to have regard to the struggles and 
the penury of the poorest class of tax- 
payers in their several constituencies, 
and in doing so’ they could not fail in 
their duty to join in refusing to make a 
grant from the pockets of the poor for 
the benefit of those wealthy land-own- 
ing and absentee Corporations. Nor was 
it, to his mind, one of the smallest re- 
commendations of this very moderate 
sag that it would tend to bring us 

'y one indirect step nearer to that time 
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from the soil of their country should be 
annulled, when there should be no more 
decline of British agriculture, when the 
fertile fields of England should be made 
to yielda far greater produce, and when 
the voices of a happier and more healthy 
people should resound in all parts of 
our beloved Motherland. The hon. 


Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment which s in his name. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,”’ to the erid 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
pa exemption of lands held in mortmain 

rom the charge to be imposed on corporate 
property in lieu of Death Duties is inexpedient 
and unjust,”—(Mr. Arthur Arnold,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, his hon. Friend 
had given some excellent reasons why 
the amount of land held in mortmain 
should be reduced as much as possible ; 
and he quite agreed with his contention 
that it was highly desirable that land 
should be held by private and respon- 
sible persons rather than by Oorpora- 
tions. If they could get rid of the tenure 
of land by Colleges, hospitals, or other 
Corporations, and for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, except the mere occupation of 
palaces, Canons’ houses, or parsonages, 
by the dignitaries of the Church and 
parochial clergy, a very great advantage 
would be gained. Therefore, he had no 
objection to the terms of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion, and, indeed, supported its 
object. But the hon. Gentleman in 
his speech argued that this Bill would 
encourage the holding of land in mort- 
main, and that was an entire misap- 
prehension. The clause of the Bill to 
which the hon. Member objected merely 
provided that in respect of all real and 
personal property Corporations, since 
they did not pay Succession Duty, should 
pay an equivalent duty of 5 per cent, but 
that Corporations founded for chari- 
table, religious, or educational purposes 
should be exempted. That was in no 
way encouraging the holding of land in 
mortmain. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Does my 
right hon. Friend mean to contend that 
it does not exempt the real property held 
by Corporations ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, that it did 
not exempt real property one whit more 
than personal property. The exemption 
was not of certain classes of property, 
but of certain classes of Corporations. 
The Motion of his hon. Friend was, 
therefore, not really an Amendment to 
the Bill, and it might almost be a ques- 
tion whether it could be put. If the 
hon. Member had raised the question as 
to whether these classes of Corporations 
should be exempted then there would 
have been some case for argument. As 
the clause now stood exactly as when 
introduced by him when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he should have risen to 
justify those exemptions; but the hon. 
Gentleman did not raise that ques- 
tion. He contented himself with enun- 
ciating a principle which was generally 
accepted on that side of the House, 
and moving an Amendment which was 
really not an Amendment to the Bill 
at all. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
of opinion that there should be perfect 
equality of taxation, whether the pro- 
perty was real or personal; and he 
thought the proposal to tax corporate 
property at the rate of 5 per cent 
upon its net annual value was very 
fair. The State extracted Legacy and 
Succession Duty on the principle that it 
was joint heir to every one of its sub- 
jects who died; but Corporations did 
not die, and thus escaped Succession 
Duty. The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had very wisely and equitably 
proposed an Income Tax of 5 per cent, 
which might be considered as equivalent 
to a Succession Duty of about 9 per 
cent upon the capital value. With 
regard to taxing such Corporations as 
were mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), he came 
to an entirely different conclusion from 
that hon. Gentleman. Such Corpora- 
tions as were to be found in the City of 
London, which enjoyed the profits of 
the property which they administered, 
ought to be taxed; but other institu- 
tions did not enjoy the profits at all. 
They were simply trustees of the pro- 
perty. The trustees of Greenwich Hos- 
pital or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
did not enjoy the property which they 
administered. The property was pos- 
sessed, not for the benefit of the Com- 
missioners, but of the whole country; 
and it would be acknowledged by those 
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who knew the estates of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners that there were 
very few estates in England so well 
ort and which possessed more re- 
spectable or prosperous tenants. The 
system must be judged by its fruits, 
and if it was found that those large 
estates were the best managed in the 
country, and did a very great amount of 
good to the country and to their tenants, 
there was no reason why a dead set 
should be made on them. He believed 
the present system had been found en- 
tirely conducive tothe general well-being 
of the country, and he held also that 
the different Corporations now exempt 
were properly exempt even under the 
rules laid down by the hon. Member 
himself. They were all either charitable, 
or religious, or patriotic in their object. 
He must protest against the statement 
that the present system was injurious to 
the labourers of the country. The 
labourers could not become possessors of 
the soil unless it were purchased from 
its present owners ; and if the labourers 
were supplied with the necessary funds, 
they would find a more profitable way of 
employing it than by becoming pauper- 
ized landholders. He accepted entirely 
the sound maxim of political economy 
laid down by the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford; but he could not find within the 
Bill a single item which affected the 
principle the hon. Member had laid down. 
They could not charge charities and na- 
tional institutions with taxes of this kind 
without defeating the purposes for which 
they were devised. If they taxed those 
institutions they would incapacitate 
them from carrying out the objects for 
which they were established. The Prime 
Minister, in 1863, made a great speech 
in favour of taxing those institutions ; 
but he found out afterwards that he had 
made a great mistake, and that mistake 
would never again be repeated in that 
House. It was simply suicidal to dis- 
courage and destroy by taxation the 
charitable and patriotic work of the 
country. He had great pleasure in sup- 
porting the measure. 

Mr. SHIELD said, that the second 
part of the Bill was certainly very im- 
portant, and it was much to be regretted 
that it came to be dealt with by the 
House in circumstances not the most 
favourable for careful legislation on a 
difficult subject. His hon. Friend had 
said that this Bill had no legitimate 
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parent. It had at its birth; but, consi- 
dering the position of the Bill now, no 
one was really responsible for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had taken 
it over from his right hon. Friend below 
him; but, occupied as he was with so 
many pressing matters, it was not pos- 
sible that he could have given it that 
full amount of thought that might make 
him responsible for it. His right hon. 
Friend, on the contrary, seeing that 
this part of the Bill was separated from 
the other proposals with which he had 
connected it, could not be held properly 
responsible. Everybody thought that 
the Budget of the late Government had 
dropped with them, and he verily be- 
lieved that very few corporate bodies 
which were affected were really aware 
that they were affected. The improve- 
ments which he would wish to effect in 
the Bill were of a twofold character— 
first, an enlargement of its scope by re- 
moving some of its exceptions; and, 
secondly, a reduction of the rate of taxa- 
tion. He had put down for Committee 
an Amendment asking the House to 
reduce the tax from 5 per cent to 3 per 
cent, believing that the tax as now pro- 
posed was inequitable. He held that it 
would be impossible for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to justify this 5 per 
cent. This tax of 5 per cent for cor- 
porate bodies was first presented to the 
House as part of a large scheme. 
Exemptions that were allowed to pre- 
vent double taxation must be main- 
tained; but he should certainly deal 
freely with the others. These included 
landowning Departments of the Govern- 
ment and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; and he could not help feeling 
that the susceptibilities of the officials 
connected with these Corporations and 
their objection to taxation counted for a 
good deal. There was confusion of 
thought as between Death Duties and 
Property and Income Tax. This Bill 
professed to be a Death Duty Bill; but, 
to all intents and purposes, it was an 
Income Tax Bill. An important Peti- 
tion presented to the House said that it 
was nothing but a new Income Tax of 
1s. in the pound, and it put three times 
more Income Tax on the Corporations 
affected by the Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON rose to Order, and 
asked whether the remarks of the hon. 
Member were relevant to the Amend- 
ment before the House ? 


Mr. Shield 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of Order in anticipating an 
Amendment he had put upon the 
Paper. 

Mr. SHIELD said, it was not his in- 
tention todo so. The Amendment sought 
to get rid of exemptions; he desired to 
do so too, and, therefore, he supported 
it. If the Amendment su ed, it 
would get rid of the second part of the 


| Bill; and he, for one, should not regret 


that. We were only going to raise by 
it £130,000 of Revenue, and a consider- 
able portion of that would be absorbed 
in the cost of obtaining it. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, the 
Amendment had been entirely disposed 
of by the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). Speaking 
as a Representative of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, he doubted whether the hon. 
Member for Salford was aware of the 
facts as regarded that Corporation. Up 
to October, 1881, the Commissioners had 
sold 416,117 acres of land. He was sur- 
prised to hear that the Commissioners 
were hostile to agricultural improve- 
ment. He would leave that point to be 
settled by independent testimony; but 
certainly they had had a smaller propor- 
tion of land thrown on their hands than 
any other landowner in the Kingdom. 
They knew their interests would be pro- 
moted by the sale of land, and they had 
offered it to tenants on advantageous 
terms—15 per cent down, and the re- 
sidue in instalments spead over 30 years. 
Income Tax was paid by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners on all their income, whe- 
ther derived from lands, tithe-rent charge, 
ground-rents, royalties, manorial rights, 
or any other source of income. The 
Commissioners deducted Income Tax 
from the payments made by them to 
the clergy ; and the amount of Income 
Tax shown in the common fund account 
was only the balance chargeable to that 
account after deducting the amount of 
Income Tax retained by the Commis- 
sioners out of the annual grants paid by 
them. During the year ending Octo- 
ber, 1884, the Commissioners paid, in 
respect of Income Tax, £28,717 7s. 10d., 
and they deducted out of payments made 
by them a sum of £22,395 3s. 2d., leav- 
ing the balance £6,322 4s. 8d., shown in 
a as chargeable to the common 
und. 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
that the hon, Member for Salford ob- 
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jected to land being held in mortmain to 
a great extent, on the ground that Cor- 
| sre escaped the bon name of the 

eath Rate. A large Corporation with 
which he was connected, in their Report 
to the Royal Commission, said they ought 
to pay something in lieu of the Death 
Rate. He believed that a tax of 5 per 
cent on the income would amount to less 
than 10 per cent on the value of the pro- 
perty, that calculation being based on 
the assumption which was generally ac- 
cepted that land in individual owner- 
ship paid the Death Duty once every 20 
years. With regard to property ap- 
plied exclusively to the public benefit, it 
would be ridiculous to impose any tax 
upon it, for it was only taking out of 
one pocket to put it in another. Nor 
did he think that any good would be 
effected by the taxation of property 
held for charitable purposes, as the 
amount paid in taxation would only re- 
duce the sum available for the relief of 
the sick poor, and thereby render it ne- 
eessary for the ratepayers to spend more 
on hospitals andinfirmaries. He trusted 
that the House would not agree with the 
Resolution. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, however interesting 
the subject they had been discussing 
might be, he failed entirely to see its 
relevancy to the Bill before the House. 
He was inclined toagree with agreat deal 
that had been said as to the advantage 
of resident landlords; but he thought 
that the argument might be pushed too 
far. It was the case that residents 
were to be found who did not do their 
duty as landlords, while he would ven- 
ture to say that there were many 
tenants of Corporations who were infi- 
nitely better off than if the property 
had belonged to individual landlords 
who did not do their duty. He would 
not follow the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract in his very sweeping ob- 
jections to property being held by 
Corporations. He certainly could not 
coneur with the right hon. Gentleman 
to the full extent. No doubt, it would 
be undesirable that property held by 
Corporations should increase, or be- 
come as great as that held by indi- 
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viduals; but it would be equally unde- 


sirable that there should be no property 
held by Corporations. The particular 
Corporations which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to be excluded from 
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the inability of Corporations to hold pro- 
perty were Corporations sole—namely, 
el of the Church of Eng- 
land holding glebes. He thought that 
there could be no question that the 
position of clergymen rendered them 
less qualified to perforin the duties 
of landlords than other Corporations. 
The hon. Member for Salford, in his 
zeal to get rid of property held in mort- 
main, proposed to put an extra tax on 
that kind of property. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member, holding 
the views he did, should have moved an 
Amendment to the Bill, as he should 
have thought that, from his point of 
view, he would have supported the Bill 
and tried to extend its operation by re- 
moving some of the exemptions from 
taxation. In his opinion, it would not be 
possible with advantage to remove any 
of those exemptions ; but, from the point 
of view of the hon. Member, he should 
have thought he would endeavour to 
remove some of them. He would not 
deal with the questions raised by the 
hon. Member for Cambridge( Mr. Shield), 
as those points would be better dealt 
with in Committee. He would not at- 
tempt t» go at any further length into 
the subject discussed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford, as he thought this was 
not the proper time to do so; but if the 
subject was fairly brought before the 
House as a separate Motion he should 
be prepared to deal with it. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
88: Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 243.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, who had the 
following Motion on the Paper :— 


“That taxation, as now levied, presses too 
heavily on those who cannot well bear the 
burden, and this state of things ought to be 
remedied by increased imposts upon land, par- 
ticularly upon such as is not in the actual occu- 
pation of those entitled to its rents, and upon 
such land as is capable of being devoted to in- 
creasing the wealth of the aE ery but 
which is not ; by assimilating the Death Duties 
on real estate with those on personal estate ; 
and by a progressive Income Tax and progres- 
sive Succession Duties,” 
said, it was admitted by all persons that 
this Budget was not a proper one. The 
Conservatives threw the blame upon the 
Liberals by saying that they had not 
had time to bring forward a proper 


Budget. But he maintained they should 
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not have made the attack on the Liberal 
Budget without having a Budget of their 
own to bring forward, and it was in 
consequence of their not having such a 
Budget that they found themselves in 
the present unsatisfactory position. The 
fact was they were paying the price of 
a Conservative Government, and that 
price was to borrow money in order that 
it might be spent, instead of money 
being raised by taxes for the current 
year, as had been proposed by the late 
Government. The first proposition 
which he ventured to lay down was 
that the poor were unjustly taxed, and 
the rich not sufficiently taxed. Mr. 
Leone Levi said that ‘‘ the families which 
have the smallest incomes pay the 
highest contributions.” This contribu- 
tion was put as high as 15 per cent on 
the means of the r man and 5 per 
cent on those of the rich; and he thought 
everyone would admit that the poor man 
with a large family paid at least 10 per 
cent on his income, and the rich man 
did not pay more than 5 per cent. 
What was the reason of this? The 
reason was that although poor men were 
the majority of the electors in this coun- 
try, practically almost all persons in the 
House were more or less rich men. 
[ Cries of ‘‘No!”] He said “‘ Yes.” This 
was due to the fact of a candidate being 
obliged to pay his own election expenses, 
and in consequence of Members of the 
House of Commons not being paid for 
sitting as Representatives. He was 
afraid that this state of things would 
continue until the two excellent reforms 
in our representation which he had in- 
dicated were accepted. What was the 
consequence? The House of Commons, 
composed as it was of rich men, did not 
dare directly to tell poor men that they 
were paying more than their proportion 
as compared with the rich men. The 
result had been that the system of in- 
direct taxation was invented, and he 
considered it to be nothing but an or- 
ganized form of trickery. It was bad 
enough that they should make men pay 
irrespective of their means as they did 
by indirect taxation ; but it was more 
absurd that of £3 collected by indirect 
taxation, only £2 went into the Treasury. 
The object of every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in imposing indirect taxa- 
tion was to levy that taxation on primary 
articles of consumption, and the conse- 
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which were considered as food for the 
people. For instance, they taxed tea, 
and tea was to a large extent the food of 
the poor. Again, there was tobacco, 
which was an article of almost universal 
use. [Cries of “No, no!”] Well, 
every reasonable person who wished to 
go through the world calmly and quietly 
and who did not wish to get excited used 


tobacco; but look at the immense. 


amount of taxation levied on this arti- 
cle of consumption! They made the 
poor man pay 400 per cent on his to- 
acco, while the rich man paid 50 per 
cent on his cigars. He contended, there- 
fore, that indirect taxes, in order to be fair, 
ought in reality to be ad valorem duties ; 
but all Chancellors of the Exchequer 
knew of the difficulty of raising ad valorem 
duties. They were not prepared to incur 
the trouble and the expense of imposin 
them. Take, again, the case of alcohol. 
By their not having an ad valorem system 
of duties, the poor man paid 200 per 
cent on his spirits, while the rich man 
aid 25 per cent on his wine. He asked 
on. Members to say whether they con- 
sidered this to be a fair system of taxa- 
tion? He acknowledged that expendi- 
ture must be met; so far he agreed with 
all Chancellors of the Exchequer. But 
he was not one of those who thought 
the Budget could be materially reduced. 
Something, no doubt, might be done to 
avoid useless wars, to reduce pensions or 
salaries; but all that could be done in 
this direction would be very little. He 
thought it was a financial and political 
heresy to complain of the Budget being 
so excessively high. What they should 
complain of was the mode in which the 
money was raised, and the manner in 
which it was often spent. He would 
suggest that they should at once increase 
the burden on land. The community 
had been robbed year after year and 
generation after generation by the land- 
lords. A bargain was made long ago 
that the landlurds should pay 4s. in the 
und on the annual value of the land; 
ut they had managed to escape from 
their proper contribution under that ar- 
rangement. The result was that the land- 
lords at present paid about £1,000,000 as 
Land Tax, whereas they ought in reality 
to pay at least £20,000,000. Thus the 
country was robbed of £19,000,000 
through their having a landlord Parlia- 
ment composed of one House, consisting 


quence was he had to select articles entirely ot landlords, and another House 
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in which the landiords were still almost 
the masters. He desired to see adopted 
a graduated Land Tax, dependent on the 
number of acres that each individual 
had. Again, if the landlords did not 
make a proper use of the land—if they 
devoted it to shooting purposes, or let it 
lie waste, they ought to be called upon 
to pay a considerable amount of taxa- 
tion upon it. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had proposed to equalize 
Death Duties upon real estate and per- 
sonal property; and the House knew 
what had been the fate of that proposal. 
It was said that land bore many local 
burdens; and so, he held, it ought to 
do. That was always intended. He 
thought that land should bear not only 
all local burdens, but alsp a greater 
amount than it now bore of Imperial 
taxation. There was, however, one way 
in which they might obtain relief as re- 
garded the education rate. The Estab- 
lished Ohurch had a very large amount 
of property. After providing for all 
existing rights they might take, he 
thought, about £50,000,000 from the 
Established Church and devote it to 
educational purposes. It was in that 
way alone that in a Radical Parliament 
the landlords could get any relief from 
what they called their heavy burdens. 
A progressive Income Tax and progres- 
sive Succession Duties ought to be im- 
posed so as to make rich people pay, as 
they ought to do, towards the necessities 
of the State. There was no reason why 
they should allow a man to have a large 
income. It was no benefit to the State. 
They allowed it as a concession, and it 
should be paid for by a graduated In- 
come Tax, increasing in proportion as 
the income increased above a man’s fair 
requirements. Again, it was a concession 
to permit men to leave large sums to 
particular individuals, and if £50,000 or 
£100,000 were left to an individual the 
State ought to have one-third of the 
£50,000, and one-half of the £100,000, 
or some such proportions. They had 
heard a good deal about “ ransoming” 
property lately, and he himself valued 
that phrase because it seemed to indi- 
cate something in the nature of what he 
was suggesting. He knew he was ina 
minority in that House, but there were 
several millions outside who entirely 
agreed with him. There should also be 
a distinction made between incomes de- 
rived from realized property and incomes 
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derived from trade and manufactures. 
The income from the latter was not 
all spending income, because the pos- 
sessor had to lay by something against 
a rainy day for his family. His was, 
perhaps, the extreme Radical idea of 
finance, but it-was not in the least a 
Socialist doctrine. He would put the 
burden on the shoulders best able to 
bear it. He would have the poor pay 
some small quota when they could afford 
it. [ Laughter. | Hon. Gentlemen laughed ; 
it was the habit of the House to laugh 
at the poor [‘‘No!”]; but how could 
a person who was struggling for the 
bare necessaries of existence pay taxes ? 
Taxation ought to commence after the 
mere struggle for existence had ceased, 
and those who had incomes admittedly 
in excess of their requirements should 
pay a ransom to prevent those who were 
in want from taking those incomes from 
them. He would not trouble the House 
further ; but he had thought it right to 
point out the grand lines upon which 
financial democracy should run in fu- 
ture. 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed fo. 


Clause 6 (Sugar store to be entered 
by brewer for sale and accounts of sugar 


to be kept). 


Mr. HICES moved an Amendment 
to provide that Returns should also be 
made of raw grain or rice. He said, 
that after the promise made on behalf 
of the Government when the Bill was 
read a second time he did not think it 
necessary or desirable to enter at length 
into the question which this clause 
appeared to him toopen out. He would 
merely explain why he thought the 
Returns which the Government called 
for under this clause should be extended 
to raw grain and rice. No doubt, it 
would be within the knowledge of many 
Members of the Committee that, prior 
to 1847, a brewer of beer for sale was 
not allowed to use any other material 
whatever in the manufacture of beer 
than malt and hops. In that year, for 
the first time, the brewer was allowed 
to use sugar, on the condition that the 
sugar he used had paid duty. But not 
only was he not allowed to use any 
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other material than sugar that had paid 
duty, but he rendered himself liable to 
a heavy penalty if he had any other 
material on his premises. That regula- 
tion went on down to 1880, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), in his 
great desire to benefit the agricultural 
interest, brought in a Bill substituting 
a Beer Duty fora Malt Duty, and giving 
the brewer the right to use anything he 
thought fit in the manufacture of beer. 
He was sorry that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not present. It appeared 
to him that the right hon. Gentleman 
absented himself from all participation 
in the Business of the House in order 
to imitate the conduct of that great 
Minister, Charles James Fox. The 
right hon. Gentleman was evidently 
trying to give a faint imitation of that 
great Minister. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that his remarks were not 
applicable to the Amendment he was 
moving. 

Mr. HICKS would only say that he 
was sorry the Committee had not the 
advantage of the presence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, in order that he might take 
part in a discussion of the Act which he 
had himself passed in 1880. But as 
the right hon. Gentleman was not there 
they must do the best they could with- 
out him. He (Mr. Hicks) had pointed 
out what was the state of the law in 
1847, 1880, and at the present time. 
They had now a fresh clause brought in 
by the Government requiring certain 
Returns and entries to be made by 
brewers of beer for sale, but those 
Returns were confined entirely to the 
substitution of sugar; but he (Mr. 
Hicks) maintained that the consumer 
had a right to know—perhaps not what 
every particular thing was which was 
used in the manufacture of beer by 
every brewer—but to know broadly 
what materials were employed, and 
especially whether raw grain and rice 
were used. He thought it was right 
that the consumer should know that as 
well as know whether ‘cane sugar, 
saccharum, glucose, or other saccharine 
substance or extract or syrup” was 
used. He, therefore, begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name— 
that, after the word ‘‘ syrup,” the words 
“or raw grain or rice”’ be inserted. 


Mr. Hicks 
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Amendment proposed, 

I 2, line 39, after the word ‘ Sag 
to insert the wens “or raw grain or bi 
(Mr. Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae CHANCELLORor rut EXOHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend had en- 
tirely mistaken the object and meaning 
of the clause. It was not in any way to 
dictate what the brewer should use in 
the manufacture of the article called 
beer, but merely to provide security 
against frauds on the Revenue. Of 
course, raw grain and rice and other 
materials might be used to make beer, 
although a good many people would 
agree with the hon. Member in pre- 
ferring malt and hops. 

Mr. HICKS said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had rather misunderstood his 
meaning. He had no wish in the 
Amendment he had proposed to dictate 
to the brewer what materials he should 
use. He was already at liberty to use 
what he pleased under the famous Act 
of 1880. All he desired was that a 
Return should be made to the Govern- 
ment in the case of raw grain and rice 
just as much as in sugar, and that if 
the Chancelior of the Exchequer chose 
to call for a Return of the sugar and 
syrup used, he should also call for a 
Return of raw grain and rice. His 
Amendment had nothing whatever to do 
with the making of the beer by the 
brewer. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 7 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Grant of duty on property 
of corporate and unincorporate bodies). 


Mr. SHIELD moved to reduce the 
duty from 5 to 3 percent. He said, the 
proposition which he had to make good 
was that in levying a tax of 5 per cent 
upon the annual value or income or 
profits of Corporate property the Go- 
vernment were proposing a tax which 
was inequitable and higher than that 
which was received from the death rates 
from the owners of individual property 
who succeeded in consequence of death. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to explain 
the circumstances under which this 5 
per cent had been proposed. It formed 
part of the scheme of his right hon. 
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Friend the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in 1883. Under that scheme the 
Death Duties, to which this 5 per cent 
was made equivalent, were calculated 
at 13 per cent; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, having abandoned the 
complementary measure with which this 
Bill was associated, had to provide an 
equivalent for Death Duties at 10 per 
cent. His first proposition was one 


‘which he thought was a self-evident 


one. If the tax sought to be imposed 
by the Bill were equivalent to Death 
Duties calculated at 13 per cent, it must 
be more than an equivalent for the same 
Death Duties calculated at 10 per cent. 
He awaited with some curiosity to know 
how the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would deal with that argument. The 
tax now proposed was to be imposed as 
an equivalent to Death Duties at 13 per 
cent, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer now sought to make out that it 
was no more than equivalent to Death 
Duties at 10 per cent; and he was 
curious to discover the actuarial basis 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s calcula- 
tion. In 1853, when the Succession 
Duties were first imposed, the Govern- 
ment of that day contemplated a mea- 
sure to levy a tax upon the property of 
Corporate bodies equivalent to the Suc- 
cession Duty. He had before him the 
volume of Hansard in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained the 
provisions of his scheme. The right 
hon. Gentleman estimated that the Suc- 
eession Duties would yield £2,000,000 
a-year; but, as they all knew, that 
amount had proved to be greatly over- 
estimated, and the actual amount ob- 
tained was not much more than one- 
third of the estimate. But the tax now 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was one of 5 per cent, which he 
proposed as an equivalent for the Suc- 
cession Duties which had been so much 
over-estimated. He (Mr. Shield) thought 
that a 3 per cent tax would provide a 
much nearer equivalent to the Death 
Duties than one of 5 per cent; and he 
maintained that the Death Duties paid 
upon succession to real property by in- 
dividuals were not much more than one- 
half of the tax sought to be imposed by 
the present Bill. The Committee must 
bear in mind that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who imposed the Succes- 
sion Duties was approximately right, the 
proposal of the present Bill must be 
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considerably over the mark. The real 
property upon which Succession Duty 
was paid was not subjected to Probate 
Duty; and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of 30 years ago was approxi- 
mately right in imposing a tax of 3d. in 
the pound for seven years, and then of 
6d., as equivalent to a Succession Duty, 
it afforded a very strong argument, in- 
deed, to show that the present proposal 
was more than equivalent to the Succes- 
sion Duty. He thought this point was 
capable of illustration in another way 
by a pure arithmetical calculation. This 
Bill said that 5 per cent on the yearly 
income was no more than equivalent to 
the Death Duties on the same property 
if owned by an individual at the time 
of death. Now, what was 5 per cent? 
Five per cent upon a yearly income was 
equivalent to 10 per cent upon the 
capital value every 40th year. But the 
Death Duties were calculated every 30 
years ; so that the question was, what 
tax calculated every 30 years would this 
5 per cent levied every year be equiva- 
lent to? He contended that ordinary 
property, much less Corporate property, 
would not yield, upon an ordinary ac- 
tuarial calculation, the tax which the 
Bill sought to impose. Seeing that 5 
per cent was much more than equiva- 
lent to the Death Duties which the State 
could collect from Corporate property, 
he asked the Committee to reduce the 
rate to 3 per cent. He was not prepared 
with any actuarial computation as to 
what the exact rate ought to be; but he 
thought that a tax of 3 per cent would 
much more nearly provide an equiva- 
lent for the Death Duties than 5 per 
cent. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 4, to leave out the word “five,” 
and insert the word ‘“ three.’’—( dr. 
Shield.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ five’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Srrk GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, that 
this was a matter which had been dis- 
cussed in the House a great many times; 
and the object now was to endeavour to 
assimilate Corporate property, as far 
as they could, with individual pro- 
perty, by imposing 4 percentage every 
year of equal amount. He understood 
that the hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. Shield) did not object to that pro- 
position, but simply to the amount of 
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nr. SHIELD said, he did object, as 

a matter of fact, to the proposal alto- 
gether. 

Str GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
had understood the hon. Gentleman to 
object to 5 per cent, as being too high a 
figure. Leaving Probate Duty out of 
the question, personal property paid in 
the shape of Death Duties once, at 
least, in avery 16 years. Take £100 
invested in Consols. That gave £3 
a-year, upon which a Corporation weuld 
pay 5 per cent, or 3s. Spreading the 
payments over 16 years they would 
amount to 48s.; whereas, if the amount 
were capitalized, and 5 per cent paid 
every 16 years, the sum paid would be 
£5. Therefere, upon an actuarial cal- 
culation a Corporation, under the scheme 
of the Government, would not in reality 
pay more than 3 per cent, but somewhat 
less, compared with the sum they would 
pay if the value of the property were 
cap'talized. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not agree 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chippenham (Sir Gabriel Goldney) that 
the 5 per cent upon the income or profit 
would practically amount to little more 
than 3 per cent upon the capitalized 
value ; he thought that 16 years was too 
short a term on which to base the calcu- 
lation. It must also be remembered that 
they were bringing in property which 
had never been subjected to this taxa- 
tion before, and in all probability they 
would bring in a much larger amount 
of property than originally contem- 
plated. He, for one, was of opinion that 
exemptions could not be maintained ; 
and, taking the whole of the Corporate 
property, he thought that the tax im- 
posed by the Bill would really amount 
practically to a tax of 10 per cent upon 
it. He looked upon that as a very 
large percentage; but he would not say 
that 3 per cent on the annual income 
would not be too small, and therefore 
he would suggest something between 3 
per cent and 5—say 4 per cent, which 
he thought would be a reasonable 
amount. He hoped that his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would see his way to make some con- 
cession. 

Tae CHANCELLORor true EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was a very difficult calou- 
lation to arrive at the precise figure 


Sir Gabriel Goldney 
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which should represent the fair annual 
payment which should fall upon Cor- 
eg property instead of the Probate 

uty. He confessed that when he first 
looked into the matter he was of opi- 
nion that 5 per cent was too high; but 
after becoming more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, he came to the conclu- 
sion arrived at by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chippenham (Sir Gabriel 


Goldney) that, on the whole, Corporate . 


property would really have nothing to 
complain of in having to pay a 5 per 
cent duty. There was one point which 
had not been alluded to—namely, that 
this duty was only ps after deducting 
from the profits all the necessary out- 
goings. It must be remembered that, 
in regard to Corporate. property, the 
deductions under the head of necessary 
outgoings would most likely be much 
greater than in the case of the property 
of private individuals. Therefore, under 
the circumstances, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would adhere to the 5 per cent. 

Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
could give the exact definition of the 
words ‘‘annual value,” because there 
were plenty of Clubs, such as the 
Atheneum and the Carlton Clubs, in 
which the library and other property 
were of very great value? He there- 
fore wished the right hon. Gentleman 
to state exactly what was meant by the 
term ‘‘annual value.” If property of 
the kind to which he referred had ex- 
isted for more than 30 years, would the 
whole of it have to pay the tax ? 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
that before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer answered the question he wished 
to say that, when they came to that part 
of the clause, he intended to move that 
the word ‘‘value”’ be omitted. There 
could be no doubt as to why the tax 
should be imposed on income or profits ; 
but the annual value of the property 
might form no part of the annual in- 
come. He would ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to consider that point 
before they came to the word ‘‘ value.” 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND was of 
opinion that the present proposal would 
amount to very nearly 4} per cent upon 
the capitalized value of Corporate pro- 
perty, instead of 3 per cent only. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he could 
understand that if they were to impose 
the whole of the Death Duties that 5 per 
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cent would not be far from the mark; 
but as Corporate property did not pay 
Probate Duty, and was very largely 
composed of real estate, he could not 
help thinking that this was rather a 
severe measure. He certainly could have 
no sympathy with the Bill so long as 
absurd exemptions were retained ia it, 
and he would feel inclined to vote for a 
reduction of the charge on Corporate 
property until the whole of it was in- 
cluded. Instead of attempting to insert 
the thin edge of the wedge only, they 
ought to deal with the whole question 
boldly ; and if they were only going to 
introduce a half-measure such as this 
they ought to be careful not to make it 
too severe. He was afraid that in the 
exemptions they were leaving out some 
of the largest and most profitable pro- 
perty. For instance, Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, although it certainly paid Income 
Tax, was left out of the Bill. That 
being so, he was inclined to agree to a 
more moderate measure, and he should 
prefer 4 per cent instead of 5. He 
thought a reduction to 3. per cent would 
be going too far; but he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) that the figure 
ought to be 4. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
hoped that the Government would stand 
by the 5 per cent. It ought to be re- 
garded as deferred payment, and not 
anticipated payment, seeing that these 
Corporations had been largely increas- 
ing their property for centuries without 
paying for it. Instead of being asked, 
like other inheritors of property, to pay 
a lump sum on succession at once, all 
they were called upon to do was to pay 
an annual percentage upon the interest 
of their capital. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Shield) was inclined to ac- 
cept his suggestiun. If the hon. Mem- 
ber was, he would move that 4 per cent 
be substituted for 5. 

Mr. SHIELD said, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY moved to substitute 
4 per cent for 5. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
4, to leave out the word ‘“‘five,’” and in- 
sert the word ‘‘four.’’—( dir. Gregory.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘five’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Smrm GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
matter was one which must be dealt 
with on principle so as to determine 
exactly the amount of duty which a 
Corporation ought to pay. If they went 
into the question of compound interest, 
he was prepared to maintain that 5 per 
cent paid annually was not really more 
than 3 per cent paid at long intervals on 
the direct descent of property. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW moved, 
in page 5, line 4, to omit the word 
“value.” The effect of the Amendment 
would be to limit the tax to the annual 
income or profits of property accruing 
to any corporate or unincorporate body. 
He thought it was quite sufficient to tax 
the income or profit, and that only. If 
the property was intended to be taxed 
upon its value, it would have to be 
valued every year. He was satisfied 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not intend to tax the value of the 
property, but only the income or profit 
arising from the value of it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
4, to leave out the word ‘‘ value.” —( Sir 
Sydney Waterlow.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘value’ stand part of the Clause.” 


THe CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that this was rather a 
technica] matter, and he certainly pre- 
ferred the clause as it stood to the 
Amendment. He should, however, have 
liked to consult the authorities on the 
subject. It occurred to him that if the 
Amendment were carried, the result 
would be that no Corporate body would 
pay the tax except where some income 
or profit was derived from its property. 
But a Corporation might occupy a free- 
hold of great value, and yet derive no 
income from it. Surely, such property 
ought not to be exempt from taxation. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
press the Amendment. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he would instance the case of the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. That was very valuable 
property ; but surely the Fishmongers’ 
Company ought not to be taxed upon 
the annual value of the premises in order 
to replace the Property Tax? 
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Mr. CHILDERS asked upon what 
Death Duties paid by individuals were 
imposed? They were imposed not on 
the income, but upon the corpus of the 
estate; and if they, in the present case, 
abandoned that principle, and onlylevied 
a duty upon the income or profit derived 
by the Corporation, they would exclude 
a large amount of property upon which 
Death Duties would undoubtedly be 
paid if it were held by a private indi- 
vidual. Upon that matter there could 
be no question. The object of this clause 
was to place the property of Corporations 
as nearly as possible on the same foot- 
ing as the property of individuals, and 
they would run counter to that principle 
if they were to accept the Amendment. 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW  inti- 
mated that he would not press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. GREGORY moved, in line 7, 


after the word ‘‘ outgoings,” to insert— 
** Including the receiver's remuneration, and 

costs, charges, and expenses properly incurred 

in the management of such property.” 

The object of the Amendment was to 

make it perfectly clear what the ‘‘ neces- 

sary outgoings’’ were to comprise. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 7, after the word “ out- 
goings,”’ to insert the words “including the 
receiver's remuneration, and costs, charges, 
and expenses properly incurred in the manage- 
ment of such property.”"—(Mr. Gregory.) 

_ Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY moved, in 
line 16, to leave out the words “ and 
applied exclusively.” The sub-section 
proposed to exempt property which, or 
the income or profits whereof, should be 
legally appropriated and applied exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the public at 
large in any county, shire, borough, or 
place, or in any manner expressly pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament. He ven- 
tured to submit to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the true test of whether 
property ought to be exempted or not 
was not whether it was actually applied, 
but whether it was legally appropriated, 
and, if legally appropriated, it ought to 
be exempted whether the Trustees who 
had the distribution of the income did 
their duty or not. If they failed to to 
their duty they could be called to ac- 
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count and made to doit. The property 
liable to taxation ought not to depend 
upon the extent or manner in which the 
Trustees fulfilled their duty. The test 
should be whether the age on was 
legally appropriated and devoted to 
public purposes or not. He therefore 
proposed to omit from the sub-section 
the words “and applied exclusively.” 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer thought that 
those words ought to be retained, he 
(Mr. Davey) would venture to submit 
that the words were misleading and 
that they did not carry out the inten- 
tions of the Government. He would 
give an illustration. Did the words 
“applied exclusively’? mean that the 
whole of the income was to be applied 
in a particular manner? If so, what 
would happen if 19-20ths were so ap- 
plied, and the other 20th was not? 
What would be the effect ? The clause 
in such a case might be construed to 
mean, not that the 1-20th was to lose 
the benefit of the exemption, but that 
the whole of the income was to be de- 
prived of the advantage of this clause. 
He therefore trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept the Amend- 
ment, at any rate, to the extent of leav- 
ing out the word “ exclusively.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked what it was 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
moved ? 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he pro- 
posed to leave out the words “and 
applied exclusively.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
16, to leave out the words ‘ and applied 
exclusively.””—(Mr. Horace Davey.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid that he could 
not agree to the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
thought that the words ‘and applied ” 
ought to be in the clause. When pro- 
perty was legally appropriated to a cer- 
tain purpose it surely ought to be ap- 
plied to that purpose, and ifthe Trustees 
did not apply it to that purpose they 
would fail to carry out their legal duty, 
and would certainly have no right to 
claim an exemption. Therefore, he 
hoped the hon. and learned Member 
would not press the Amendment. He 
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had consulted the Attorney General upon 
the subject, and his hon. and learned 
Friend entirely agreed with him that it 
would be a mistake to omit those words. 
If the Amendment was to have any effect 
at all it would have the effect mentioned 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and that was not the effect which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) de- 
sired that it should have. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment and substitute 
another, to leave out the word ‘exclu- 
sively” only. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY moved to 
omit the word “ exclusively.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
16, to leave out the word “ exclusively.” 
—(Mr. Horace Davey.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘exclusively’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL moved, in 
line 19 of the same sub-section, to insert 
the words ‘ Royal Charter,”’ in order 
to provide that the exemption should 
be extended to property applied for the 
benefit of the public, or the ratepayers 
or inhabitants of any county, shire, bo- 
rough, or place expressly prescribed by 
Royal Charter or Act of Parliament. 
The hon. Member stated that his object 
was to make it perfectly clear that such 
institutions as hospitals, and institu- 
tions in which the income or profit was 
devoted to the promotion of health, 
would be exempt from the operation of 
the tax. The position of such institu- 
tions was this. They were built by 
public subscription, and were carried 
on wholly and solely for the benefit of 
the public; but there might be a diffi- 
culty in bringing them under the word 
‘‘eharitable” which appeared in the 
8rd sub-section, arising from the fact 
that a charge was made for some of the 
patients. Therefore, the charity was 
not direct, and it might be called in 
question if the clause was to be governed 
by the word “ charitable”’ which fol- 
lowed, in the 3rd sub-section, in the 
phrase ‘or for any charitable purpose.” 
He would, therefore, suggest that the 
words “ or incorporated by Royal 
Charter” might, with advantage, be 
added in line 19 of the 2nd sub-sec- 
tion, in order to secure that these insti- 
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tutions should be exempted from the 
tax ; and he would move the insertion 
of those words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
19, to add at the end of the clause 
the words “ or incorporated by Royal 
Charter.”— (Ir. Thomas Russell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae CHANCELLORor tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the effect of the addition 
of those words would be really to limit 
the application of the clause, because the 
words “ legally appropriated ” governed 
the whole matter, whether by Act of 
Parliament or by Royal Charter. He 
could not, therefore, accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked 
whether, under those circumstances, the 
last words of the sub-section were not 
also surplusage ? Was there any 
necessity for retaining the words “by 
Act of Parliament ?”’ 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tae CHANCELLOR orruze EXCHE- 
QUER moved, in the 3rd sub-section, 
to omit the word “exclusively,” the 
effect of which was to limit the exemp- 
tion to property which, or the income or 
profits whereof, should be legally appro- 
priated and applied for any purpose 
connected with any religious persuasion, 
or for any charitable purpose, or for 
the promotion of education, literature, 
science, or the fine arts. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
21, to leave out the word “ exclusively.” 
—(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, 
that at the end of the sub-section some 
words ought to be added to indicate 
that the institutions referred to were 
carried on without profit to the promoters 
and managers, because it might be the 
case that some institutions for the pro- 
motion of education, literature, science, 
or the fine arts, were institutions for 
private profit. 

Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL moved to 
add, in line 23, after the words ‘‘ pro- 
motion of,” the word “health.” His 
object was to serve the purpose he had 
explained before, and he hoped the 
Government would assent to the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
23, after the words ‘ promotion of,’’ to 
insert the word “ health.” —(Jfr. Thomas 
Russell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
* health’ be there inserted.” 


Tne CHANCELLORor tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he had consulted the 
Attorney General in reference to this 
point, and as to the wording of the 
3rd sub-section generally, and his hon. 
and learned Friend informed him that, 
in his opinion, hospitals, or other similar 
institutions in which no profit was 
divided, were exempted from duty, 
notwithstanding that the income of the 
hospital might be partly derived from 
payments made to it. 

Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL said, the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
was quite sufficient, and he would not 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY wished to 
point out, before the Amendment was 
withdrawn, the extreme danger, at a 
moment’s notice, of putting in words 
of this sort. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. T. Russell) 
had withdrawn the Amendment ? 

Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL: No. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
had understood that the Amendment 
was not withdrawn. 

Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL: No; it is 
still on the Paper. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
wished to point out the great danger 
of introducing words of this kind, be- 
cause a gymnasium or a hydropathic 
establishment, carried on exclusively for 
private profit, would come under the 
words “ promotion of health.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, there 
were several asylums and institutions in 
Scotland which had been originaliy 
built by subscription, and were partly 
carried on for charitable purposes. But, 
although there was no profit to anyone 
from them, they could hardly be called 
exclusively charitable, because it so 
happened that persons in the higher 
ranks of life paid for some of the patients. 
The words of the clause left a case of 
that kind in doubt ; and he thought it 
was desirable to make it perfectly clear 
that such institutions, asylums, places of 
retreat for the restoration of health, and 
places for the treatmentof disease, should 
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be included in the exemption. They 
were certainly in the nature of public 
institutions, and had been erected at the 
public expense. The only doubt was 
whether they could be called exclusively 
charitable, although, at the same time, 
no profit was gained by those who had 
the management of them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. GREGORY said, there were 


various institutions in the country that 
were doing good work in the regula- 
tion of professions, and the governance 
of the members of such professions. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to exempt those from the operation 
of the clause, inasmuch as their opera- 
tions were for the public benefit. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 24, after the words “ fine 
arts,”’ to insert the words *‘ or for the advance- 
ment or regulation of any profession, or the 
governance of any members thereof.’’—(IMr. 
Gregory.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that so much of the pro- 
perty of the institutions referred to by 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) as was devoted to the promo- 
tion of education was already exempt 
under the sub-section, and he could not 
consent to extend the exemption further. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he 
should have some difficulty in support- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for East Sussex, although he was a 
member of one of the societies which 
the hon. Gentleman had in his mind 
in moving the insertion of those words. 
He rose for the purpose of pointing out 
the peculiar way in which the wording 
of the latter part of the sub-section was 
drawn. Sub-section (3) provided for 
the exemption of property which, or the 
income or profits whereof, should be 
legally appropriated and applied exclu- 
sively for any purpose connected with 
any religious persuasion— 

“Or for any charitable purpose, or for the 
promotion of education, literature, science, or 
the fine arts.” 

From that wording one would suppose 
that the draughtsman did not understand 
the expression ‘charitable purpose,” 
and was not aware that the promotion 
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of education, literature, science, or the | 
fine arts, was a charitable purpose. He_ 
suggested that it would be worth while | 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer to consider 
whether this wording should not be 
amended on Report by striking out 
everything after the words ‘ charitable 
purpose,” as the effect of the subsequent 
words might be to cut down the mean- 
ing of the former. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER said, he was obliged to the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Horace Davey) for his suggestion, 
and he would certainly consider the 
point before the Report, and any sug- 
gestions that other hon. Gentlemen 
might make on the subject. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
had an Amendment which he thought 
would make clear what it was intended 
to tax and what not. He proposed to 
add “ without profit to the managers or 
governors.” There were institutions 
which might be connected with the pro- 
motion of education and yet be under- 
taken for profit. The Royal Academy, 
for instance, was for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts; but it was really con- 
ducted with a view to profit. If the 
Royal Academy Exhibition was strictly 
for the promotion of Fine Art, and if the 
Managers and Governors were proved 
to be Trustees of the 1s. charged for ad- 
mission, then it might come in under 
the words ‘‘charitable purpose ;”’ but, 
unless they restricted the clause in the 
manner he proposed, he thought they 
would be giving an undue advantage to 
societies of the kind he had alluded to. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the point of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) was covered by the clause as it 
stood; but he would inquire into the 
matter, and, in the meantime, would 
ask the hon. Gentleman not to press it 
at that moment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 11 and 12 agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Duty to be a first charge 
on property; what parties accountable 
for the duty). 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had three 
Amendments to this clause on the Paper, 
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them upon the Committee. By the 
clause as it stood the duty imposed was 
to be 

“A first charge on all the property in respect 
whereof the same shall be payable while such 
property shall remain in the possession or under 
the control of the body corporate or unincorpo- 
rate chargeable with such ‘daty.” 
And it further provided that— 

*« Every accountable officer shall, to the full 
extent thereof, be answerable to Her Majesty 
for the payment of the duty charged thereon.”’ 


The accountable officer would, therefore, 
incur personal liability. Now, if hon. 
Members would refer to the Interpreta- 
tion Clause they would find that the 
term ‘accountable officer’ included in 
its scope a large number of personages 
—that was to say— 

“Every chamberlain, treasurer, bursar, re- 
ceiver, secretary, or other officer, trustee, or 
member of a body corporate or unincorporate 
by whom the annual income or profits of pro- 
perty, in respect whereof duty is chargeable 
under this Act, shall be received, or in whose 
possession, or under whose control, the same 
shall be.” 


It followed that all those officers would 
be personally liable for the duty under 
the Act; and every person exercising 
control over the funds of charities would 
be liable. Now, when they remembered 
that ‘‘ no time runs against the Crown,” 
and that the duty might be claimed even 
after the lapse of 50 years, it really be- 
came a matter for serious consideration 
whether they ought to bind all those 
officers to a responsibility of the kind. 
If they had the property of the Corpo- 
ration liable, he thought that was as 
much as they ought to expect. Let the 
Corporation have the entire responsi- 
bility, and let the claim be against the 
Corporation generally to whom the pro- 
perty belonged; but he urged on the 
Committee not to cast this serious per- 
sonal liability on everybody engaged in 
the administration of those charities. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 25, to leave out the words “ and 
every accountable officer.”’—(Mr. Gre- 
gory.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the Committee 
would agree that there must be in these 
matters some person accountable for the 
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payment of the duty. In inserting those | 
words in the Bill they had simply fol- 
lowed the precedent in the case of the 
Income Tax. The hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had indicated 
a number of persons who, he said, 
would be personally liable for this duty 
under the clause as it stood ; but he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) thought 
that the case was governed by the 
phrase— 





“ By whom the annual income or profits of 
property, in respect whereof duty is chargeable 
er this Act, shall be received, or in whose 
posession, or under whose control, the same 
shall be.”’ 


Mr. GREGORY wished to draw at- 
tention to the force of the words ‘or 
under whose control.” They knew that 
Trustees controlled more or less. Under 
the clause they would be liable, as would 
also be any one of those persons to 
whom the money was paid. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that Trustees were accountable, and their 
families after them, for the money under 
their control. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 14 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Stamp duty on securities 
to bearer). 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had an 
Amendment on the Paper, the object of 
which was that Colonial securities pay- 
able to bearer should not be charged 
with this Stamp Duty; in other words, 
that they should not be treated as foreign 
securities. In order to elicit the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on that point, 
he would, in the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, move the Amendment referred to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
37, to leave out from ‘‘ shall”’ to “ and,” 
in line 39.—( Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
Ee to be left out stand part of the 

ause.’ 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, this applied to a compara- 
tively small matter, but the hon. Gentle- 
man had given no reasons in favour of 
the Amendment. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Grant of duties of income 
tax). 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he desired 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Committee to the 
unsatisfactory and misleading way in 
which Schedule B was assessed. He 
did not now wish to find any fault 
with the principle on which the tax 
was charged, but with the way, as he 
had stated, in which Schedule B was 
assessed. The assessment of that Sche- 
dule was not based on income or 
profits. All the other Schedules were 
based on income and profits, while 
Schedule B was based on the full an- 
nual value of the land which the ten- 
ant occupied. The consequence was 
that some of the most accomplished 
statisticians had been led into a fatal 
error. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had 
stated the other day at a meeting 
of a Chamber of Commerce that the 
profits upon land still amounted to 
£140,000,000, and even now that state- 
ment continued to be made. The mis- 
take was an extraordinary one for a 
clever man to make; but there had been 
a mistake still more extraordinary made 
by Mr. Giffen, who, at a meeting of the 
Statistical Society on the 24th of June, 
said that the incomes of farmers as 
capitalists and workers amounted to 
£70,000,000. He (Mr. Read) wished 
it were so. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge and Major Craigie had written to 
The Times, exposing the error into 
which those two high authorities had 
fallen. For England, according to 
the Returns, the amount of Schedule 
B was £48,000,000; income charged, 
£24,000,000. For Scotland, £7,500,000; 
income, £4,000,000. For Ireland the 
amount was £10,000,000, and the real 
income was £3,350,000. Then it would 
be seen that, whereas it was supposed 
that the assessment of Schedule B was 
£65,500,000, it was something under 
£30,000,000; so that, instead of the 
£70,000,000 which Mr. Giffen put down 
as the profits of tenant farmers, the Re- 
turns of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment showed that the amount was 
£30,000,000. If such mistakes as those 
were made by the remarkably clever 
men he had named, aud who ought to 
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know the truth with regard to the sta- 
tistics of the country, in what position 
were Members of Parliament placed 
who, like himself, had to go by those 
Returns? Again, Schedule A was 
assessed at nearly the same amount as 
Schedule B; and if they deducted from 
the £65,000,000, 15 per cent for repairs, 
insurance, and the necessary outlay on 
farm buildings and land, the amount 
would be reduced to about £56,000,000, 
which amount would be further reduced 
to £50,000,000, or to a rental of about 
£1 per acre, by taking into account the 
Land Tax and tithes. In the assessment 
of Schedule B which was based upon the 
farmer’s supposed profits, no such mis- 
take could possibly arise as had been 
made by these distinguished persons. 
Although it might be a little trouble. 
some to the Inland Revenue to make 
the Returns what they ought to be, he 
trusted that in the future such mislead- 
ing assessments as these would not be 
allowed to appear in the statistics. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ror EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if there was anything 
he could do to make the statistics on the 
subject more accurate he would be very 
glad to do it. But, although he had 
every reason to feel great personal sym- 
pathy with much his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Clare Read) had said, he hoped the 
Committee would not be disposed to go 
into this large question now, but would 
proceed with the consideration of the 
Bill. He might remind his hon. Friend 
that the basis of the assessment of the 
Income Tax was in no way changed by 
the clause. 

Mr. M‘LAREN called attention to 
the change in the incidence of the In- 
come Tax in the case of Insurance Com- 
panies in which there were participating 
policy holders, in the case of Co-opera- 
tive Societies in which there were share- 
holders, and in the case of workmen 
who took a share of the profits of the 
business in which they were engaged as 
part of their wages. The Inland Reve- 
nue Commissioners had now decided to 
charge the shareholders in Insurance 
Companies in respect of the profits, so- 
called, upon participating policies, and 
Lord Bramwell had characterized the 
decision as disastrous and unjust. The 
change, of course, applied equally to Co- 
operative Societies and workmen receiv- 
ing a share of profits. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer appeared to be at variance with 
him. He could not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman desired that the 
law should take that shape; but having 
regard to Lord Bramwell’s opinion, 
something ought to be said to prevent 
that consequence accruing. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would as- 
sure the Committee that the Inland Re- 
venue Commissioners would not direct 
the tax to be assessed on that principle, 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) would have nothing 
more to say. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had consulted the In- 
land Revenue authorities on this matter. 
Although he did not wish to set himself 
against a legal authority like Lord 
Bramwell, he could assure the hon. 
Member (Mr. M‘Laren) that the prac- 
tice which had hitherto been pursued 
with respect to the Income Tax on Co- 
operative Societies and workmen ad- 
mitted to a share of the profits would 
not be in any way changed. 

Mr. GREGORY suggested to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the propriety of re- 
lieving the public from many of the 
harassing Returns they were called 
upon to make in regard to the Income 
Tax. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 22 agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Provisions as to duty on 
dividends, &c., paid prior to passing of 
this Act). 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND moved 
the omission of all the words after 
‘‘ thirty-five,” in page 9, line 37, to the 
end of the sentence. He did not see the 
object of the words. If the amount was 
paid it could not be any object to the 
Treasury to know on whose account it 
was paid. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
37, to leave out from the words “‘thirty- 
five” to end of sentence.—(J/r. Dizon- 
Hartland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER was not quite prepared to explain 
the reason of the words; but he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment. The words were in the 
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Act of last year, and he had no doubt 
there was a good reason for them. 

Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN 
thought the avowed reason why those 
words appeared in the clause was to 
meet such a case as happened this year. 
The practice of the Government was to 
apply to the agents who collected the In- 
come Tax, and to ask them to pay the 
extra tax put on for the previons half- 
year. It would be much more satisfactory 
and economical of the Treasury to put 
the Income Tax on at a double rate for 
the half-year, instead of at a single rate 
for the whole year. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 24 agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Provision for further se- 
curing income tax on foreign and colo- 
nial dividends). 

Mr. W. FOWLER called the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the words “ bills of exchange ”’ in line 9. 
It was very true that a coupon expressed 
on the face of it what it was for, and so 
did a warrant. Bills of exchange con- 
stantly bore no indication what they 
were for. Supposing a bill of exchange 
relating to an American undertaking 
was sent toa banker. The banker had 
no idea what it was for, and could not 
possibly charge Income Tax upon it. It 
would be very hard indeed to make him 
liable for what he could not possibly 
discover. It might be perfectly fair, 
from the point of view of this elause, to 
make a banker liable when thé docu- 
ment showed it was for a dividend. As 
a rule, a bill of exchange did not show 
whether it was for a dividend or not; it 
was merely somebody abroad drawing 
on a merchant in London payable to 
order or to somebody else. Even sup- 
posing the clause was right, he thought 
the words he had called attention to were 
wrong. If necessary, he would move to 
omit them ; but he would prefer the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to promise to consider the 
point by Report. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had listened attentively 
to the hon. Member, and it seemed to 
him there was much force in what the 
hon. Gentleman had said. He (the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer) would be 
glad to consider the matter before Re- 


port. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW pro- 
posed to add, in page 11, after line 19— 

“Such banker or person receiving as remune- 
ration for the expense of collecting the Tax 
such poundage as may be agreed upon not being 
less than the sum payable by the Commissioners 
of Income Tax to the collectors of the district 
in which the Tax is deducted.” 
By this clause the Government were try- 
ing, and he thought very justly so, to 
obtain Income Tax upon sources of in- 
come which hitherto had evaded the tax 
to a large extent; but in order to do it 
they were obliged to call to their aid not 
only bankers, but money dealers or 
changers, who were constantly buying 
foreign coupons. Now, those people 
would have to keep an account of trans- 
actions they never kept before; and, 
therefore, he was afraid that unless they 
were remunerated many of them would 
still evade the tax. He understood it 
was now the practice to allow some 
bankers so much in the pound on the 
Income Tax they collected. There was, 
however, no statutory obligation to do 
that. He thought it would be better to 
make it a statutory obligation that the 
person collecting the tax for the Govern- 
ment should be entitled to a certain 
poundage. Take the case of foreign 
coupons. In places like Liverpool, 
where foreign ships were constantly ar- 
riving, there were many persons who 
bought foreign coupons. The buyers 
kept no record, and therefore they could 
not be called upon to give any account. 
If the Bill passed with this clause in it 
they would be required to keep an ac- 
count. He believed a much more faithful 
account would be kept if some remune- 
ration were given. In the interest of 
the collection of the Revenue, in the 
interest of the public, and also in fair- 
ness to those who had to take some 
trouble to collect the tax, he hoped those 
words would be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, after line 19,to add—‘‘ Such banker 
or person receiving as remuneration for the ex- 
pense of collecting the Tax such poundage as 
may be agreed upon not being less than the sum 
payable by the Commissioners of Income Tax to 
the collectors of the district in which the Tax is 
deducted.”—(Sir Sydney Waterlow.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not see the necessity 
of the words; but if the hon. Gentleman 
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was willing, he would deal with the 
question on Report. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK proposed to 
add to the clause— 

“ But this clause shall not impose on any 
banker the obligation of disclosing any par- 
ticulars relating to the affairs of any person on 
whose behalf he may be acting.” 

There was a difference of opinion 
amongst bankers as to the exact mean- 
ing of this clause. They were not 
quite clear what the obligation imposed 
upon them was. He understood from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tewkes- 
bury (Mr. R. Biddulph Martin) that he 
had been in communication with the 
Government, and had been led to believe 
that they would not require details, but 
only a statement as to the stock or loan 
on which the coupons were paid. Of 
course, if lists of the coupons were re- 
quired much more labour and expense 
would be involved without any corre- 
sponding advantage. The public were 
always jealous of any information being 
given by bankers with reference to the 
concerns of their customers. Of course, 
the matter was in the handsof the House; 
at the same time, he was anxious that 
if bankers allowed officials of the Go- 
vernment to require information from 
bankers as to the accounts of their cus- 
tomers, it should be distinctly enacted 
that bankers had no option in the matter. 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of Clause, to add—“ But this clause 
shall not impose on any banker the obligation 
of disclosing any particulars relating to the 
affairs of any person on whose behalf he may be 
acting.” —(Sir John Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was much in what the 
hon. Baronet had said. Although he 
could not accept the words now, he would 
undertake to consider them before Re- 

ort. 
. Str JOHN LUBBOCK asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN pro- 
posed to leave out the clause, on the 
ground that it introduced a totally novel 
feature into legislation. The whole gist 
of the clause was contained in the first 
ljnes— 
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“« Whereas the enactments herein-after men- 
tioned have been found inadequate to secure the 
charging and payment of income tax upon divi- 
dends payable out of the revenues of foreign and 
colonial states and dividends of foreign and 
colonial companies.” 


That was to say, the Government con- 
sidered they ought to employ a new set 
of collectors. He could not help think- 
ing it would be very unwise to pass this 
clause. He was quite willing to believe, 
in fact he knew, that most bankers would 
give every facility to assist the Govern- 
ment as far as they could in the collec- 
tion of the Income Tax; but any inter- 
ference between the banker and his 
customers, in order to ascertain what 
transactions passed through a man’s 
account, would be very inconvenient, 
and capable of mischief. Of course, it 
was well known that a great deal of 
Income Tax was evaded by people hold- 
ing coupons which were not paid in 
this country, and he quite admitted it 
would save the Government much trouble 
if the bankers holding such coupons had 
to collect the tax. There was no indis- 
position on the part of the bankers to act 
as far as they could as agents for the 
collection of the tax; but to make them 
do so was quite a different thing. It was 
the thin edge of the wedge of interfer- 
ence between the banker and his cus- 
tomer. He held that Parliament had no 
right to impose a duty upon a set of men 
unless it was distinctly within their legi- 
timate province to undertake that duty. 
To act as collector of Income Tax was 
not the legitimate duty of a banker, and 
therefore he moved the omission of the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the Clause.—(Mr. &. Biddulph Martin.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER thought the Committee generally 
would sympathize with the Preamble of 
the clause—namely, 

‘¢ Whereas the enactments herein-after men- 
tioned have been found inadequate to secure the 
charging and payment of income tax upon divi- 
dends payable out of the revenues of foreign 
and colonial states and dividends of foreign and 
colonial companies." 


There was no question, he believed; that 
large incomes were derived from these 
sources by persons in England—incomes 
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which escaped Income Tax, and which 
ought to pay it. The question was whe- 
ther anything could be done to prevent 
that evasion. The present proposal had 
been embodied in the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), and he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had thought it 
right to introduce it into the present 
measure in view of the large evasion 
which existed at the present moment. 
In reply to an hon. Member opposite, 
he had promised that he would consider 
the question as to whether bills of ex- 
change should be included in the clause, 
and he had also declared that the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) was one that they 
should endeavour to carry out. These 
two points appeared to him to remove 
what were really the principal objec- 
tions to the clause; for what had the 
hon. Gentleman opposite argued? He 
had argued that it was a terrible thing 
to interefere between the banker and 
his customers, and make the banker the 
collector of Income Tax. But it was 
not proposed to interfere between 
bankers and their customers one whit 
more than was necessary to insure the 
payment of Income Tax. The Go- 
vernment were willing to limit that in- 
terference, so that no wrong would 
be done; but the banker could not com- 
plain if he was made technically what 
he practically was at the present time— 
namely, the agent for his customers in 
this matter. As agent of his customers, 
the banker wasasked to do that for which 
the State proposed to remunerate him— 
that was to say, to deduct the Income 
Tax from the coupons he paid. The 
requirement was no very formidable one 
—in fact, it was one which at the pre- 


sent moment was carried into effect by | 


several houses of importance in the City. 
That being so, there could be no earthly 
reason why the system should not be 
carried out by all bankers, as proposed. 
He would be glad to take the decision 
of the Committee on the matter, and 
hoped they would agree to the pro- 
posal of the Bill. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND regarded 
the question as one of principle, and 
objected to making a large portion of 
the community tax collectors against 
their will. He protested strongly against 
the principle, as an entirely new one in 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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the country, and wished to point out to 
the Committee that a large quantity of 
coupons were collected by solicitors as 
well as by bankers. If this clause were 
passed, a large quantity of coupons 
would be collected by solicitors, and 
the tax would be evaded as it had been 
evaded before. Take only one case that 
would strikingly show the objectionable 
character of the principle. During the 
summer months very many Americans 
came over to this country and remained 
here for some time, on the way to and 
from the Continent. They did not bring 
money with them, but brought coupons 
of Stooks they had in America, and paid 
them to the bankers they were intro- 
duced to. Those people should not be 
made liable to the payment of Income 
Tax in this country; but under this 
clause every American who came over 
and cashed coupons with English 
bankers would have to have his Income 
Tax deducted. Such a charge would 
be by no means fair. If the principle 
were to be insisted on, the clause 
should not be limited to bankers, but 
solicitors and agents of all sorts should 
be introduced. There was no reason 
why bankers as a class should be picked 
out and, because they happened to have 
a large amount of money, be made col- 
lectors of taxes. No doubt, voluntarily, 
the bankers would help the Government 
as much as they could. They would 
have no objection to lending their assist- 
ance; but they decidedly objected to 
being made tax collectors by law, and to 
having a penalty inflicted upon them for 
neglecting to act in that capacity. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 135 ; 
Noes 20: Majority 115.—(Div. List, 
No. 244.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to move the following 
new clause by way of alteration in the 
present licences for brewing :— 

“ On and after the first day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, the 
Duty of Excise payable under ‘The Inland 
Revenue Act, 1880,’ ona licence to be taken 
out by a brewer of beer (not being a brewer 
of beer for sale) shall be four shillings in lieu 
of six shillings.” 

The Committee will remember that in 
introducing the Budget this year the 
right bon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) proposed to 
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alter the present system of brewing 
licences. These licences, as they at 
present stand, are, I think, a duty of 6s. 
on houses over £15 valuation, which are 
also chargeable with Beer Duty; of 9s. 
on houses of between £15 and £10 
valuation; and 6s. on houses of below £10 
valuation. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to allow private brewers to take 
out half-yearly licences at the rate of 
4s. for the six months for houses under 
£10 valuation, and 6s. for houses be- 
tween £10 and £15, so that there would 
have been five or six kinds of brewing 
licences. I am quite aware of the strong 
desire that exists to facilitate brewing 
by the labouring classes in cottages 
and houses of small valuation. I be- 
lieve it conduces to temperance as well 
as cheapness to allow these classes 
to provide themselves with beer. On 
the other hand, it is evident that nothing 
could be worse for purposes of adminis- 
tration than having so many different 
classes of licences varying in amount 
for so simple a matter as brewing. 
Therefore, the clause I propose is one 
which reduces the 6s. licences altogether 
to 4s. The Committee will desire to know 
what loss we anticipate to the Revenue. 
The loss will, I think, be very little more 
than was anticipated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
in the proposal he submitted to the 
House. A large number of these licences 
now taken out are taken out by per- 
sons living in houses of below £10 
value. I find that under the existing 
regulations 73,000 are taken out by 
persons living in houses of under £10 
value, and 8,222 by persons living in 
houses of above £15 value. Thereis no 
particular ground for exempting houses 
above that value from paying this new 
tax; but it must be remembered that 
with them the licence is little more than 
a registration fee, the payment they 
really make for brewing being the large 
duty they pay for the beer they brew. 
The main loss, therefore, will be the loss 
of 2s. on these 73,000 licences for houses 
of under £10 valuation; but I think 
there is good reason to anticipate that 
the 4s. licences will be taken out by a 
larger number of people than the 6s. 
licences have been; therefore, the Re- 
venue will be recouped, to some ex- 
tent, in that way; and the labourers 
who desire to brew will have a yearly 
licence for 4s. in place of a half-yearly 
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licence for the same amount that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite proposed. 
I do not think that, on the whole, any 
material loss to the Revenue will occur. 
I see that my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Birkbeck) intends to pro a 
system of half-yearly licences; but it 
seems to me that the yearly licence is 
much more suited to the circumstances 
of the labourer. If he wants to brew at 
all, he will want to brew frequently all 
the year round. If he once gets into the 
habit of brewing, he will wish to take 
out a yearly licence. My proposal, I 
think, is an easier one to work than that 
of my Predecessor, and I think it will 
be found, practically, quite as great a 
boon. 


New Clause (Reduction of duty on 
licences to be taken out by certain 
brewers not being brewers for sale,)— 
( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. BIRKBECK : I would propose 
tomove an Amendment to the clause 
relative to the question of half-yearly 
licences. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Before the hon. 
Member can move an Amendment the 
clause must be read a second time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BIRKBECK said, he proposed to 
move an Amendment relative to the 
question of half-yearly licences. The 
principle of half-yearly licences, at his 
own and others’ request, had been 
adopted by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it had been very 
favourably received by the country. 
What the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had also done was certainly 
a move in the right direction; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had not gone far 
enough, and what he (Mr. Birkbeck) 
would, therefore, propose would be that 
he should arrange to grant half-yearly 
licences at 2s. 6d. The Amendment he 
had intended to move was on the Notice 
Paper, but he only now proposed to 
move a portion of it. Itdealt with half- 
yearly licences from the Ist of April to 
the 30th of September and from the 
lst of October to the 3lst March. He 
was sure that in adopting this proposal 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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eellor of the Exchequer would find that 
the Exchequer would not only sustain 
uo loss, but would experience a con- 
siderable increase. He (Mr. Birkbeck) 
knew from having spoken in many cases 
to agricultural labourers on the subject. 
and had been informed, that they had 
left off brewing at home since 1880, but 
that, if they could get six months’ 
licences, they would be very glad to 
avail themselves of them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, so farasthe Eastern Counties 
were concerned, was wrong in saying 
that the agricultural labourers would 
desire to brew their own beer all the 
year round. They would only desire to 
do so from April to Michaelmas—during 
hay time and harvest. He would, there- 
fore, move the following new clause :— 


**(1.) There shall be charged and paid on 
licences taken out for a half year by brewers of 
beer not being brewers of beer for sale the duties 
following (that is to say):— 

On a licence when taken out on and after the 
Jirst day of April in any year to expire on 
the thirtieth day of September following, 
and on a licence when taken out on and 
after the first day of October in any year to 
expire on the thirty-first day of March fol- 
lowing— 

Duty. 
£8. a. 
By any such brewer who is the 
occupier of a house of an 
annual value not exceeding 
ten pounds . . - 0.3 6 

(2.) Every such licence shall be in such form 
as the Commissioners of Iniand Revenue shall 
direct.”” 


To charge 4s. for a licence to an agricul- 
tural labourer who, perhaps, only earned 
lls. or 12s. a-week wages, and most 
likely had a large family to keep upon it, 
would still be an injustice. The granting 
of these cheap brewing licences was, he 
thought, one way of preventing agricul- 
tural labourers from going to public- 
houses, because they would know when 
they brewed that their beer was made of 
malt and hops; whilst in the public-house 
they had no idea what their drink was 
composed of. He earnestly trusted that 
in time 1s. only would be eharged for a 
six months’ licence simply as a register. 


New Clause (Duties on half yearly 
licences to brewers other than brewers 
for sale)—(Mr. Birkbeck). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be there added.” 


Mr. Birkbeck 


{COMMONS} 


Tar CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I must say I think my hon. 
Friend has hardly given me sufficient 
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credit for the reduction I propose to 
make, for it is really a considerable dif- 
ference that licences which have been 6s. 
should be in future reduced to 4s. If the 
hon. Member insists upon this Amend- 
ment and carries his point, the result will 
be a still further diminution of the Re- 
venue from this source—the diminution 
which I have already proposed being in 
excess, I admit to no large extent, but 
still in excess, of that estimated by my 
Predecessor. I hope the Committee will 
sustain me in this matter and will not 
assent to a furtherreduction, which would 
be really going beyond what we can 
be reasonably expected to do. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HICKS said, he was fully sensi- 
ble of, and grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for, the concession he had made to 
the agricultural labourer in proposing 
this change. He and others had, on 
behalf of the agricultural labourers, 
objected to the tax when it was put on 
in 1880, and had protested against it 
ever since. Therefore, he, for one, 
begged to return the right hon. Gentle- 
man thanks for the concession he had 
made. He, however, would venture to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman still fur- 
ther to consider the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Birkbeck), and accept it in 
a modified form. He said a modified 
form, because he thought the Amend- 
ment should be so altered as to limit the 
licences to a specific half-year—namely, 
from the Ist of April to the 30th of Sep- 
tember. He begged to put this before 
the right hon. Gentleman in the hope 
that he would be able to see his way to 
the adoption of the proposal, and thereby 
give great relief to the agricultural 
labourers, whom he knew, from his own 
experience, only wanted to brew during 
the summer half of the year. 

Mr. STORER said, he did not know 
whether or not the Amendment was se- 
conded; but, for his own part, he did 
not agree with it. He thought the 
labouring classes were very much in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
proposal — not only the agricultural 
labourers, but labourers engaged in 
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Revising 
manufactures, and mechanics in all 
parts of the country who were very 
much disposed to brew at home if they 
had the opportunity of doing so; but who 
had hitherto been deprived of the pos- 
sibility, owing partly to the heavy 
licence, which, in many cases, nearly 
equalled the old Malt Tax. If the 
question were to be viewed. from a tem- 
perance point of view, no doubt the 
brewing licence was conducive to the 
cause of temperance, because both in 
the rural districts and in the towns it 
had the effect of keeping many men out 
of the public-house. If they granteda 
half-yearly licence, it was as much as to 
say that a man might go to the public 
house during one-half of the year, and 
not during the other half. He thought 
there was a strong objection to granting 
the licence for half a year. 

Mr. BIDDELL thought that a half- 
yearly licence would be for the benefit 
of the poorer section of the working 
classes who lived in cottages. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
Amendment, he thought that he would 
be making a concession to that class 
which they deserved ; but, at the same 
time, if the right hon. Gentleman did 
not see his way in the matter, he hoped 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hicks) would not 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jfonday next. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
what position the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill stood ? There was, he believed, 
a general understanding that the Bill 
was to be the first Order of the Day on 
Tuesday next. 

TueCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, they had to take Supply to- 
morrow if they were able to do so, and 
again on Monday. Much depended on 
whether they could finish Supply on 
Monday or not, because, if not, they 
would have to go on with it on Tuesday, 
and then the Telegraph Acts Amend- 
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ment Bill would follow on the same 
evening. When they reached the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, it would 
be desirable that they should go on with 
it as rapidly as possible. His wish was 
to finish Supply, then to proceed with 
the Telegraph Acts Amendment Bill, 
and then to go forward with the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill; but he 
should have to communicate with his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
on the subject. 


REVISING BARRISTERS BILL. 

(Mr, Attorney General, Secretary Sir Richard 
Cross.) 

[BILL 237.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Jr. Attorney General.) 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
proceed with the Bill at that late hour. 
It was a measure which required some 
consideration, and it was, in his opinion, 
too late to discuss it properly. There- 
fore, in order to give time for further 
consideration, he would move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Morgan Lloyd.) 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he would 
strongly appeal -to his hon. and learned 
Friend to withdraw his objection to the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill. The Bill was brought in to meet 
a purely technical difficulty which it was 
absolutely necessary to get rid of. His 
hon. and learned Friend would have an 
opportunity of discussing this matter ; 
but he could assure him that there was 
nothing in the Bill which would render 
it necessary to reject the Motion for the 
second reading. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he had 
no wish to prevent the Bill being read a 
second time; but he desired a proper 
opportunity for discussion, and that he 
should take on the next stage of the 
Bill. With the permission of the House 
he would withdraw his Motion for the 
adjournment.of the debate. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT EXTEN- 
SION BILL.—[But 219.] 

(Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son, Sir Henry Drummond Wolf, Mr. Cowen, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton, Mr. Robert Fowler, 
Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. George Eliiot.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Coleridge Kennard.) 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
was prepared to say, with regard to 
the Bill, that he strongly sympathized 
with its principle. He saw no particu- 
lar reason why the police should not be 
enfranchised as well as any other class 
of the community. But, on the whole, 
he thought it should be remembered 
that Bills for the enfranchisement of 
persons who ought to have been ad- 
mitted had been resisted in that House. 
The Woman’s Franchise Bill had been 
dropped ; and he confessed that so large 
a question as the present should not, in 
his opinion, have been brought forward 
in the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. This was a question which 
mere | referred to the functions of 

omestic legislation, and he thought 
that a Bill of the kind ought not to be 
read a second time at that late period 
of the Session; he objected to it also 
on the ground that the Home Secretary 
was not present on the occasion. Fur- 
ther than that, he should like to call 
attention to the fact that the police had 
at the time of elections a peculiar and 
important function to discharge. By 
law, whatever might happen at the 
time of elections, the military were dis- 
abled from being called out ; and, there- 
fore, if it beeame necessary to keep the 
peace at the time of election, the police 
were necessarily employed for the pur- 
se. It seemed to him that a very 
arge principle was involved in the pre- 
sent Bill. Unless some provision were 
made for the conduct of elections, it 
seemed to him that it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to be debarred from the 
services of the police in districts where 
the election going on might put them 
in the position of partizans. He strongly 
sympathized with those who moved this 
Motion. |Laughter.| Hon. Members 


might laugh at that, but he should not 
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reply to their interruptions. He had 
spoken a dozen times on this point. 

here disturbances might occur he 
did not pretend to say; but he thought 
it was possible to imagine that, even in 
this peaceful country of theirs, it might 
be necessary at election time to employ 
other officers than special constables to 
preserve the a. There were, no 
doubt, parts of the country where there 
might by accident. be some machinery 
that would achieve that result. Al- 
though he was perfectly in favour of 
enfranchising the police, he did not feel 
disposed to join in any Bill for their en- 
franchisement without previous conside- 
ration of the matter, and on what he 
conceived to be a very logical objection 
on the part of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salisbury (Mr. Kennard), with- 
out any statement on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. e begged, 
therefore, to move the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers.) 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore) said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers) would not press 
his Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. The hon. Member had urged 
that he had not heard the Government 
upon the Bill; but he would point out 
that if he wished to hear them it was 
impossible that they could say anything 
about it on his Motion for Adjournment. 
He hoped, however, that he would not 
press his point until the general views 
of the House on the subject had been 
made known. 

Srr HENRY JAMES said, the un- 
derstanding was that no measure of a 
contentious character would be taken. 
All he could say was that this was a very 
contentious matter. There was no great 
principle involved in it; but a great deal 
could be said as to its expediency, and 
there would be a long debate on the 
Motion, which he hoped would terminate 
in the rejection of the Bill. At present 
they were without the presence of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and hon. Members wanted to have 
a statement from him as to the opinions 
of the heads of the Police Force. For 
his own part, he could not possibly 
agree to the Motion. 
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Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
strongly appealed to the House to agree 
to the second reading of the Bill. It 
was all very well for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Henry James) 
to say that because this was a conten- 
tious Bill, and because there would be 
a long debate upon it, that, therefore, 
they ought not to take the second read- 
ing stage. There was no opposition to | 
the Bill on the Notice Paper, and under | 
those circumstances they were entitled 
to suppose that the Bill was not an | 
opposed measure. As to the question | 
whether the police ought or ought not | 
to be enfranchised —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the | 
hon. Baronet that the Question before 
the House is that the debate be now 
adjourned. | 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he should, of course, not pursue 
that subject. He believed he was en- 
titled, on a Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate, to point out that at that | 
late period of the Session it was only | 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
48: Majority 11.—(Div. List, No. 245.) 

Debate adjourned till Tv-morrow. 


PLURALITIES (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Acland, Mr. Edward Howard, Sir John 
Kennaway, Lord Edward Cavendish.) 
[erty 241.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. ACLAND said, he hoped the Bill 
would be passed through Committee 
now. Notice had been given of three 
Amendments, but they were unimport- 
ant, and could be very well moved on 
Report. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
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possible to advance measures like this) COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore) trusted . 


when such opportunities as the present! that the hon. Gentleman would be satis- 
presented themselves. He trusted that! fied with getting the Speaker out of the 





the House would not agree to the ad-} 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that there had | 
been two Notices of opposition on the | 
Paper, and that was why other Mow, | 
bers had not put down their Notices of 
opposition. These two Notices had been 
unexpectedly taken off, else the Bill 
could not have come on to-night. It 
appeared to him absurd to ask the 
House at that hour of the evening to go 
into a discussion upon the principle of 
the Bill, which was strongly opposed by 
a great many Members. 

kr. H. H. FOWLER said, he should 
like to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who repre- 
sented the Government, to what had 
passed that evening—namely, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer distinctly informed an 
hon. Member that after half-past 12 
o’clock no contentious Business should 
be taken. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL said, that if this was a con- 
tentious Bill, he was utterly at a loss 
to know what a non-contentious Bill was 
like. There was absolutely no opposi- 
tion to it, 





Chair. The House was anxious to get 
to other Business, and the hon. Gentle- 
man would, in all probability, promote 
the progress of the measure than other- 
wise by consenting to report Progress 
now. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
cqnmijaene 
HERIOT’S HOSPITAL SCHEME. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, in rising to 


move— 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent to the Scheme of the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Commission now lying 
upon the Table of the House, for the manage- 
ment of the Endowments of Heriot’s Hos- 
pital,” 
said, the circumstances in which he 
brought forward this important subject 
illustrated very forcibly the futility of the 
Parliamentary control over the schemes 
of the Educational Endowments Com- 
missioners. It was a matter of especial 
regret that he was driven to call atten- 
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tion, at that hour of the morning (1.45), 
to a scheme affecting so important an 
endowment as that of Heriot’s Hospital. 
Under the circumstances, he would best 
consult the convenience of the House if 
he stated very shortly the points in the 
Commissioners’ scheme to which he 
took exception, and the grounds on which 
he based his objection. Of course, he 
would be obliged to assume that hon. 
Members present were acquainted with 
the main facts of the case—namely, that 
the endowment was one of the largest 
and most important in Scotland ; that its 
annual revenue amounted to £25,000, a 
larger sum than the total capital be- 
queathed to the Trust by George Heriot 
a couple of centuries ago; that its avail- 
able income for educational purposes 
was £21,000 a-year; that that income 
was devoted at the present moment to 
the support of a hospital and a large 
number of free schools, and to the main- 
tenance of bursaries and evening classes ; 
and that all the education given under 
the endowment was entirely free. The 
principal features of the Commissioners’ 
scheme were three in number. The 
Commissioners proposed to turn the 
hospital into a day secondary school, 
with an exclusively modern side; they 
roposed to take over the Technical Col- 
ege in Edinburgh, called the Watt In- 
stitute; and they proposed to discon- 
tinue the free schools. Now, with re- 
gard to the first two points he had no 
very substantial objection. The Go- 
vernors, in the scheme they presented 
to the Commissioners, themselves also 
proposed to turn Heriot’s Hospital into 
a day secondary school; but the school 
they proposed to establish was to have, 
besides a modern side, a complete classi- 
eal side. He could not forbear alluding 
to one point in connection with the 
hospital, because he well remembered 
that during the debate on the Endow- 
ments Bill the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
said that the only object of those who 
brought forward that measure was to 
carry on the reform of Scottish educa- 
tion in accordance with the best Scotch 
traditions. Now, it was one of the best 
traditions of Scottish education that a 
boy, of however humble origin, to what- 
ever school he might go, and however 
humble in its character, should have an 
opportunity of proceeding from his 
school to the University; but by the 
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action of the Commissioners the only 
school in all Scotland from which that, 
in the future, would be impossible, 
would be the school which was to be 
established in Heriot’s Hospital. The 
exclusion of Greek from the Hospital 
School was surely an unnecessary pro- 
vision, and the Commissioners might 
well have given way on this point to the 
objections of the Governors. Practi- 
cally, however, he had no serious objec- 
tion to take to that part of the scheme, 
or to that part of it which dealt with the 
Watt Institute or Technical College. 
The Governors were in favour of sup- 
porting technical education in Edin- 

urgh. He believed they originated the 
idea of largely aiding the Watt Institute 
in furtherance of technical education; in- 
deed, technical education had formed an 
integral feature of every scheme they 
had brought forward during the last 
15 years. But it was in regard to 
the diseontinuance of the free schools 
that he principally took exception to the 
scheme of the Commissioners; and he 
hoped to be able to show that the reasons 
alleged by the Commissioners for dis- 
continuing those schools were not ade- 
quate to justify such a step; and, fur- 
ther, that the proposal was contrary to 
the tendency of all modern legislation. 
He hoped also to show that the prin- 
ciple underlying the changes which were 
proposed in the constitution of the Go- 
verning Body were retrograde in their 
character, in that they made that Body 
less open and less representative, in- 
stead of more open and more representa- 
tive, and in that they also decreased the 
weight and responsibility of the munici- 
pality in that Governing Body. And 
now with regard to the discontinuance 
of the free schools. What were the 
reasons alleged by the Commissioners 
for taking that very drastic step, and 
what was the substitute they proposed ? 
The Heriot free schools were 15 in num- 
ber. They educated 4,500 children of 
poor parents; and he might add that the 
selection of those children was made by 
a careful system of Schedules, in which 
every particular with regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the parents or guardians 
was set forth in detail. He had an 
analysis of the Schedules for a couple 
of years, and from it he gathered that 
the average wage of the parents of the 
children who obtained free education 
was about 17s. 4d. a-week. He need 
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not detain the House on that point, be- 
cause it was generally acknowledged 
that those who obtained the benefit of 
the free schools were those who, from 
their condition, most deserved it, and 
that they appreciated the education 
given them in the best possible way— 
namely, by insisting on their children 
attending regularly. It was generally 
acknowledged also that the education 
given in the schools was of the very 
highest character; he did not think that 
anyone disputed that. The percentage 
of passes at the last inspection was 95-7. 
Six of the schools had an average pass 
of 98, and one of them of 99—almost 
equal to the famous Jewish school 
which his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) was so fond 
of quoting as a model. It was evident, 
therefore, that it was not on the ground 
of inefficiency or of bad management 
that the Commissioners desired to dis- 
continue those schools. Now, the sub- 
stitute for those free schools which the 
Commissioners offered was the applica- 
tion of an 

‘‘annual sum not exceeding £3,500 in pay- 
ing in whole or in part, as the Governors 
may think fit, the fees of scholars, with books 
and stationary, at public or State-aided schools 
in the City of Edinburgh for elementary educa- 
tion.” 
Undoubtedly, that was a very substan- 
tial grant in aid of free education; and 
those hon. Members who fought the 
battle on the Endowments Bill three 
years ago might fairly congratulate 
themselves that such a substantial aid 
had been given for that object. But 
he should like to make one remark ‘by 
way of a criticism of the proposal, es- 
pecially as he saw present one of the 
Commissioners, the hon. Member for the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
(Mr. J. A. Campbell). It was as to the 
mode in which the free places were to be 
given. The free scholars, as was well 
known, had to be children of parents 
who were not in receipt of parochial re- 
lief. Of the grant of £3,500 a-year, 
two-thirds was to be given for children 
over 10, and these places were to be allo- 
cated by competitive examination, and 
one-third only was to be reserved for 
children under 10. And the 

“selection shall be made with due regard 
to merit as ascertained by such examination, 
suited to the age of the candidates, as the Go- 
vernors may from time to time prescribe, or in 
the case of children for whom such examination 
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is unsuitable, by evidence that the children 
possess such qualifications as to justify their 
selection.”’ 

It would be remembered that there was 
a great deal of discussion on the 16th 
clause of the Endowment Act as to the 
manifest absurdity of introducing com- 
petitive examinations for children of 
this class, especially for those of tender 
age. Not only would it be manifestly 
absurd to introduce competitive exami- 
nations, but their introduction could not 
fail to operate in diverting the funds 
from the class who were most deserving 
of the assistance. The poorer the parents 
of the child the less prepared he would 
be for such a competition. The House 
would see, from the words he had quoted 
from the Commissioners’ scheme, that this 
kind of examination was made compul- 
sory for all children above 10, and was 
suggested as a desirable means of ascer- 
taining the qualification of children under 
10. It was fair to state, however, that the 
proposal which endeavoured tointroduce, 
as far as possible, competitive examina- 
tion even in the case of children of tender 
years was not that which the Commis- 
sioners themselves desired to carry out. 
The clause had originally been framed - 
in a different fourm. Objection was taken 
to it by the Education Department, and 
reference made to the Scottish Law 
Officers of the Crown. In accordance 
with their opinion the present clause 
was drafted. Both Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh and Lord Shand sympathized 
with the objections raised against this 
undue extension of the system of com- 
petitive examinations, and expressed 
their opinion on the evidence that the 
clause went too far in that direction. 
They, therefore, could not find fault 
with the Commissioners. It was the 
Department, which had set itself to 
work this clause with the utmost pos- 
sible rigour against the poorer bene- 
ficiaries in a way which certainly was 
not justified by the intention of the Act. 
They might fairly state that the reserva- 
tion contained in the clause took away 
the greater part of the value of the sub- 
stitute offered for the closing of the 
schools. What were the reasons alleged 
by the Commissioners for the closing of 
theschools? Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
was asked this question by Mr. Mackay 
of the Edinburgh Trade Council, and in 
reply his Lordship stated that, summing 
up the result of the evidence taken, the 
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two main reasons which, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, justified the abo- 
lition or closing of the free schools were, 
firstly, that it was expedient to put all 
the education of the city as far as pos- 
sible under one Board; and, secondly, 
that the existence of the Heriot’s free 
schools side by side with the Board 
schools was prejudicial to the general in- 
terest of education in Edinburgh. It 
would not be right of him to detain the 
House at that hour (2 o’clock) by exa- 
mining the evidence as it was submitted 
to them in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners; but he took it that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) had 
examined the evidence—the evidence 
given by the School Board, and the re- 
butting evidence given by the repre- 
sentatives of the Governing Body. With 
regard tothe way in which the general 
education of Edinburgh was supposed 
to be adversely affected by the existence 
of those schools, he took leave to allude 
to two of the contentions of the School 
Board. First of all they said they had 
a difficulty in recovering fees owing to 
the existence of the free schools. But 
the Chairman of the Edinburgh School 
Board was asked directly whether the 
difficulty in recovering fees was due to 
the juxtaposition of the free schools, or 
to the position of the parents, and his 
reply was that it was due to the position 
of the parents. Supposing the difficulty 
were due to the juxtaposition of the free 
schools, it appeared clear on the face of 
it that the difficulty would continue to 
exist in a great degree when there was 
a juxtaposition not of free schools 
amongst paying schools, but of free and 
other scholars in the same school. The 
only other allegation of the School Board 
was with regard to the transference of 
scholars from the Heriot to the Board 
Schools, and from the Board to the 
Heriot Schools. It was alleged that 
the transference caused irregularity of 
attendance; and that during a single 
quarter, more than 200 children had 
been transferred from the Heriot schools 
to the Board schools, and more than 
600 children from the Board school 
to the Heriot schools. ‘lhe figures were 
examined by the Governing Body, and 
it was discovered that while it was al- 
leged that the transfers from the Heriot 
schools to the Board schools consisted 
solely of children who had been dis- 
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missed for irregular attendance, the fact 
was that only 12 children had been dis- 
missed during the year from the Heriot 
schools for irregularity of attendance. 
On the other hand, it was discovered 
that the average wage of the parents or 
guardians of the 600 children who were 
transferred from the Board schools to 
the Heriot schools was 16s. 2}d. a-week, 
and 23 per cent of the children were 
orphans or fatherless. It was clear they 
were exactly the class of children who 
were most deserving, and who, as a 
rule, were most appreciative of the ad- 
vantages of free schools. Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh’s other reason for closing the 
free schools was that it was expedient to 
put the whole education of the City 
under one Board. He (Mr. Buchanan) 
submitted that, in the first place, the 
Commissioners had not succeeded under 
the scheme in doing so; and, in the 
second place, that they were not em- 
powered under the Act to do so. Now, 
provision was made, as everyone 
knew, by Sections 38 and 39 of the 
Education Act of 1872, for the transfer 
of Voluntary schools to Board schools ; 
the transfer was not compulsory, but 
provision was made for it. It was 
no part of the Endowment Act to 
supplement the Education Act in this 
particular. If the Commissioners had 
wanted to carry out what Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh considered expedient— 
namely, the placing of the whole educa- 
tion of the City under one Board, they 
should have taken the advice of Mr. 
Waliace, one of the members of the 
School Board who appeared before them, 
and transferred to the School Board the 
Heriot schools bodily, and all the 
money spent upon them. He did not 
think they ought to have done so, or 
could legally have done so; but that 
would have been the only way in 
which they could have carried out the 
intention which, apparently, they had 
in view. There was another point 
worthy of consideration, and it was that 
the £3,500 which was to be granted 
under the present scheme would not be 
confined solely to Board schools, but a 
= of it would be given to the 

oluntary schools of the City. There 
were almost as many scholars in the 
Voluntary schools as in the Board 
schools, and therefore the administra- 
tion of the grant would tend to foster 
not unity of administration under the 
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School Board, but rivalry of adminis- 
tration between School Board and the 
managers of Voluntary schools. There- 
fore, by this scheme, no real or sub- 
stantial advance was made towards 
what was considered to be expedient, 
the placing of the whole education of 
the bity under one authority. He sub- 
mitted that even if they gave greater 
weight than he had been able to 
give to the educational arguments of 
the Commission, those arguments were 
hardly enough to justify the very drastic 
step which the Commission proposed to 
take in closing up and abolishing this 
large system of free schools which had 
given such excellent education. It was 
by no means a necessity, in order to 
carry out the other good objects the 
Commissioners had in view, because the 
scheme framed by the Governing Body 
proposed to establish a day secondary 
school with a fully equipped modern 
side, to take over the Technical College 
called the Watt Institute, to found 
bursaries, and yet maintain the free 
schools. He did not think such a step as 
the discontinuance of the free schools 
could be justified except by clear and 
undoubted substantial educational bene- 
fits to be acquired by Edinburgh, and that, 
of course, was the object they all had in 
view. He had endeavoured to show that 
no such clear case had been made out 
by the Commissioners. Besides, it must 
be borne in mind that the Commissioners 
were running counter to the strongly 
expressed local opinion on the subject ; 
that they were running counter also, as 
he had already said, to the tendency of 
modern legislation; and that they were 
endeavouring to forestall the decision 
upon an issue which was coming pro- 
minently to the front, and would become 
one of the chief topics of discussion by 
the new electors and the new Parlia- 
ment. Of local opinion on the subject 
it was hardly necessary for him to speak. 
Only that afternoon he presented a Peti- 
tion on the subject signed by 42,000 of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh. The Peti- 
tion had been got up by the working 
classes in the city, and it was many 
times larger than any Petition he had 
had the honour during the last four 
years of presenting from the much peti- 
tioning City he represented. The feeling 
on this subject, as shown by the signa- 
tures to the Petition, was not confined 
to people of one shade of politics—it was 
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not confined-to one class in the com- 
munity. But it was not worth while to 
enlarge upon the popular interest taken 
in this subject—anyone who knew any- 
thing of the politics of Edinburgh knew 
enough about this subject. He thought 
the late Lord Advocate (Mr. Balfour) 
knew something about popular opinion 
with regard to the scheme. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was de- 
servedly one of the most popular men 
in his own constituency ; but, if he (Mr. 
Buchanan) mistook not, on the last occa- 
sion when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman addressed his constituents 
the unanimity of the proceedings was 
somewhat marred by the indignation of 
some of the inhabitants against the 
Dollar Scheme of the Endowments Com- 
mission. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) knew something 
about popular interest in a scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners which related to 
Cam in Gloucestershire, andthe hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member forIpswich (Mr.Jesse 
Collings) knew something of the feeling 
with which some of the Commissioners’ 
schemes were regarded by the people. 
Last Session a Select Committee was ap- 
peinted to inquire into the operation of 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, and amongst 
the recommendations of that Committee 
was one to the effect that in the appoint- 
ment of the new Governing Bodies there 
should be a larger recognition of the 
principle of representation. The other 
day a dinner was given in London in 
honour of the Lord Advocate (Mr. Mac- 
donald), who, he was sorry, had nota 
seat in the House; and at that dinner 
the Marquess of Salisbury, the Prime 
Minister, insisted upon increasing the 
— and throwing more responsi- 

ility and weight upon the municipali- . 
ties with regard to all local matters, in- 
cluding educational matters. He could 
hardly believe, therefore, that a Govern- 
ment of which the Marquess of Salis- 
bury was Prime Minister would give its 
adhesion to this scheme, which di- 
minished from four-fifths to just over 
one-half the representation of the muni- 
cipality, upon the Governing Body of this 
important Trust. When a demand for a 
system of free education was made in all 
quarters he could not believe it would be 
prudent or wise in the House to give its 
assent toa proposal which was to do away 
with the largest system of free schools at 
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present existing in the Kingdom; when 
they knew that the larger subject was 
coming forward it surely was exceed- 
ingly unwise to put a stop to the best 
example and only large example of free 
education in the United Kingdom. He 
could understand those who were re- 
solutely and somewhat selfishly opposed 
to the principle of free education saying 
—*“ Here is an excellent system of free 
schools in existence, let us vote for its 
discontinuance lest it should be quoted 
against us;” but he could not under- 
stand how those who were in favour of 
the principle of free education, or who 
desired, at least, that the question should 
be fairly discussed, could support the 
scheme relating to Heriot’s Endowments. 
He apologized for having detained the 
House so long. He had endeavoured, 
however, very imperfectly he knew, to 
show that the educational advantages 
which were set forth by the Commis- 
sioners as likely to accrue by this scheme 
were not sufficient to justify the very 
drastic step they had taken in suppress- 
ing these free schools. He had also en- 
deavoured to show that both in that 
matter and in the changes they pro- 
posed in the Governing Body the Com- 
missioners were running counter to the 
development of representative principles, 
and to the tendency of modern legisla- 
tion. He begged to move the Motion 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he did not wish to go into 
the question at any length, but merely 
wished to say that if the House should 
see fit to reject this scheme now they 
would not thereby endanger any neces- 
sary or useful reform of Heriot’s Hos- 
pital. This question of Heriot’s Hospital 
had now been before the public fora good 
many years. The Governors had them- 
selves prepared a very excellent scheme, 
and should this scheme be rejected the 
only result would be that the Education 
Commissioners would take the matter 
into consideration next year, and pro- 
bably lay on the Table of the House a 
scheme very much better fitted to meet 
the interests of the public, and more in 
accordance with the spirit of the founda- 
tion. This would not be the first time 
that this Institution had been reformed 
by Parliament. Fifty years ago an Act 
was passed reciting that it was desirable 
to carry into effect the intentions of the 
founder, and in pursuance of that Act 
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15 primary schools were established in 
the City of Edinburgh. The Act of 1882, 
which was passed at the instance of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), also contained 
a recital to the effect that it was the in- 
tention of that Act to carry out more 
fully than at present the spirit of the 
founder’s intentions. The words of the 
will were— 

“ That this should be a Trust for poor father- 
less bairns, sons of decayed burgesses in the 
City of Edinburgh.” 

The spirit of the founder’s intention had 
been carried out faithfully by Parlia- 
ment and the Trust until the present 
day. Now, for the first time, the Com- 
mission, consisting of gentlemen for 
whom there could only be the deepest 
respect, had taken upon themselves to 
examine into the circumstances of the 
Trust ; and with the best intention he 
was bound to say they had prepared a 
scheme which differed in most material 
respects from the intentions of the pious 
founder. In doing so they had set 
against them the opinion of Edinburgh, 
and of those towns in Scotland which 

sessed similar Trusts. The Town 

uncil had unanimously petitioned 
against this scheme, and if there was 
anybody which represented the public 
opinion of Edinburgh it was the Town 
Council. They had all the parish mi- 
nisters against it; and, on the other 
hand, they had a Petition from the Free 
Presbytery against it; and the Trades 
Council, which represented all the work- 
ing classes in the city, and other public 
bodies, were equally opposed to the 
scheme. That afforded primd facie 
ground for delaying this matter. They 
did not ask for a final decision to be 
come to. They only asked that the 
scheme should be delayed for final 
consideration. His right hon. Friend 
the late Vice President (Mr. Mundella), 
when the Educational Endowments Bill 
was passed in 1882, said distinctly that 
it was not the intention of the Educa- 
tion Department to interfere with the 
free schools in Edinburgh. He would 
not hold his right hon. Friend respon- 
sible for what the Commissioners had 
done; but what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said was some evidence of what the 
intention of the House was when the 
Bill was passed. He (Mr. M‘Laren)- 
submitted that in acceding to this Mo- 
tion the House would be not only doing 














Heriot's 
a great service to the City of Edinburgh, 
and to the poorer inhabitants of Edin- 


burgh, but they would be doing a simple 
act of justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent to the Scheme of the Educational 
Endowment (Scotland) Commission now lying 
upon the Table of the House, for the manage- 
ment of the Endowments of Heriot’s Hospital.” 
—(Mr. Buchanan.) 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL regretted 
very much that at that late hour he was 
unable, as one of the Commissioners 
whose scheme had been assailed, to ad- 
dress the House as fully as he could 
have wished upon this subject. He 
would ask the House to remember 
that the Commissioners were appointed 
under an Act of Parliament, and their 
duty was to do their best to carry out 
that Act in the spirit in which it was 
conceived. They had certain lines laid 
down for them, and their duty was to 
follow those lines. One of the condi- 
tions, about which a good deal had 
already been said, was that they were 
bound to have regard to the spirit of 
the founder’s intentions. Now, the 
House must know that the Commis- 
sioners were not bound by any arrange- 
ment or Act of Parliament that might 
have been passed since the founder 
made his bequest; but they were re- 
ferred to the original deed. They had 
also to construct such Governing Bodies 
as appeared to be most suitable to the 
work which they would be called upon 
to perform. The changes which the 
Commissioners had proposed in their 
scheme were not suggested from any 
doubt that the present Governing Body 
had done their best, but from a convic- 
tion that a smaller body, composed of 
persons elected with special reference 
to the work they had to do, would be 
a more efficient Governing Body than 
the whole of the Town Council, with 
the City ministers, none of whom occu- 
pied their positions because of any spe- 
cial fitness for this partieular work. 
Many of them might be considered most 
highly-qualified men ; but this was not 
the special work for which Town Coun- 
cillors and City ministers were appointed. 
The Commissioners proposed to reduce 
the Governing Body to 21 members. 
Eleven of those were to be elected by 
the Town Council, and three by the 
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School Board, so that the public bodies 
of the City had a majority (two-thirds) 
on the Board. There were, besides, 
one member to be elected by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; two to be elected by 
the City ministers; one minister, not of 
the Established Church, to be elected 
by the Town Council; two to be ap- 
pointed by the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; and one by the 
Royal Society.. Considering the nature 
of the duties that fell upon the Govern- 
ing Body, he had no hesitation in saying 
that this was a carefully-construc 
Board. The Board at present was 
three times as numerous as the Govern- 
ing Body which George Heriot had in 
view in his will; and the scheme now 
proposed introduced such changes as 
an it more necessary that the Go- 
verning Body should be elected with 
special regard to the duties which it 
had to undertake. The objection to the 
existing Governing Body was not new. 
Exception was taken to it in the Report 
of the Endowed Schools and Hospitals 
Commission, which set: forth that while 
Town Councils had exercised their 
patronage with fairness and impar- 
tiality, they were 

** A variable body, and, as a rule, too much 
inclined to regard merely the wishes of the 
community, without reference to what was best 
in the interests of education.” 


A citizen of Edinburgh, a late Chair- 
man of the School Board, who, he was 
sure, commanded the respect of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan)—Professor Oal- 
derwood—gave this evidence— 

“ T think there is an obvious disadvantage to 
us as a City, in connection with our municipal 
elections, that this question of the Heriot Trust, 
and the use of the Heriot money, should come 
up as influencing the elections to the Town 
Council. I think that anything that could be 
done to deliver our City from the possibility of 
that should be done.” 


In the same way the Endowed Institu- 
tions Commission reported in the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘* While there can be no doubt of the right 
and of the interest of any members of the com- 
munity to express their opinion in a matter 
which they consider important to themselves 
and their families, we think that the kind of 
control and pressure which is now indicated is 
one to which the Governors of such an institu- 
tion ought not to be exposed, and is incom- 
patible with due administration.’’ 

That statement was called forth by evi- 
dence before the Commission, showing 
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that the conduct of the Governors of 
Heriot’s Hospital was made a leading 
question at the municipal elections, and 
that Town Councillors were elected with 
regard to how they pledged themselves 
to act in the matter of the free schools. 
The conclusion was not that Town 
Councillors should have nothing to do 
with such bequests, but that those be- 
quests should be managed by men who 
could exercise free judgment as to what 
was best to be done—Town Councils, in 
common with other public bodies, being 
represented on the Governing Body. 
With regard to the free schools, while 
the Commissioners proposed to close 
those schools, they did not propose to 
put an end to free teaching. Those 
free schools were not contemplated, and 
were not provided for by George Heriot. 
They were the creation of an Act of 
Parliament in 1836. When they went 
back to the deed of George Heriot, they 
found that his object was to erect 

“A hospital and seminary of orphans, for 
education, nursing, and upbringing of youth, 
being poor orphans and fatherless children of 
decayed burgesses, and freemen of the said 
burgh—destitute, and left without means.”’ 
Thus the institution was not founded 
for the whole of the poor of Edinburgh, 
but for the orphan children of burgesses 
who were poor, but had been in better 
circumstances. The object, then, should 
be neither to relieve the ordinary poor 
rate nor the ordinary school rate, but to 
de all that possibly could be done for 
such poor as Heriot had in view. They 
allowed that the free schools had done 
a good work ; but it did not follow that 
more might not have been done. For 
instance, had they taken moderate fees 
from such scholars as could afford to 
pay them, the Governors might have 
extended the benefit over a far greater 
number. Again, by not placing their 
schools under inspection for Government 
grants, the Governors had lost money 
to the Trust. They had in that way 
lost about £4,000 a-year to the Trust 
for many years past. They had had so 
much less money to expend on other 
educational work. And, besides that, 
they had done an injury to the scholars. 
They had not improved their schools as 
they would have been forced to do under 
inspection for grants. It was notorious 
that the Heriot schools were not equal 
to the Board schools in the matter of 
accommodation and general equipment 
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—a state of things that would not have 
been possible had they been under Go- 
vernment inspection for grants. The 
attendance had been excellent; but no 
wonder, because if the children did not 
attend they lost their places in the 
school, and the School Board officer 
would send them to the Board school, 
where they would have to pay. It was 
no wonder that free schools, alongside 
of schools with fees, were well attended. 
He did not deny that the educational 
results in the Heriot schools had been 
very good; but he said that better work 
might have been done at less expense. 
What was proposed in the scheme now 
before Parliament was to spend upon 
free education for poor children at public 
or State-aided schools £3,500, to spend 
£250 on maintenance and clothing, and 
also to give bursaries at these schools to 
the extent of £2,150, so that upon ordi- 
nary elementary education the proposal 
was that £5,900 should be spent. Then 
as to the Hospital School. The Hos- 
pital system was to be abolished, and 
that in itself would, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners and, he thought, of 
many others, be a good point gained. 
The school which was to be established 
in the Hospital building was not to be, 
as it had been described, a day secondary 
school; it was to be a school of a 
peculiar character, embracing tschnical 
instruction, and have many appliances 
not usually found in secondary schools. 
The nature of the proposed school could 
be gathered from what was said in the 
scheme as to the subjects of instruc- 
tion— 

“The Governors shall take especial care to 
secure thorough and advanced teaching in 
mathematics, drawing, and modern languages. 
The classes in mechanics, physics, and che- 
mistry shall in all cases. be associated with 
sufficient experimental demonstration and prac- 
tical teaching, and the Governors shall provide 
proper laboratory accommodation for the pur- 
pose. The use of tools shall be taught in work- 
shops to be provided by the Governors, but not 
the practice of any specific trade.” 

A school of that kind was not intended 
to be an avenue to the University ; but 
there was a provision made that any 
scholar showing a particular talent for 
classics should be sent to the High 
School. There were bursaries to help 
such scholars there. The expenditure 

roposed for this school altogether would 

e £4,700.. It was not, as had been 
stated by a Circular which he held in 
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his hand, to be placed in a lower posi- 
tion than any public State-aided school. 
It was to be a very different kind of 
school from any ordinary State-aided 
school, and in some respects would be 
placed in an altogether eg TE 
On the subject of the Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege it was not necessary to detain 
the House. The scheme proposed that 
£5,300, including bursaries, be applied 
to that object. Bursaries were proposed 
to be given to the High School, and 
bursaries and fellowships in the Uni- 
versity, and a sum of £1,000 was to be 
expended on the higher education of 
girls. Altogether it was proposed, under 
this scheme, to expend on the various 
objects embraced by it £18,570. The 
Governors had instructions as to the 
spending of the surplus; but there was 
this sum definitely prescribed to be ex- 
pended out of the net income of £21,000. 
He would pass on to allude to a not 
very creditable handbill which had come 
into his possession. That handbill, he 
thought, accounted for the very large 
Petition which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Buchanan) had presented from Edin- 
burgh. He really did not wonder that 
the citizens of Edinburgh, after reading 
that paper, should wish to sign a Peti- 
tion against the scheme. ‘The citizens 
were asked to sign the Petition— 

“ To prevent the poor of the City from being 
robbed, and the free schools closed, for the pur- 
pose of providing scholarships and bursaries for 
the children of the middle and upper classes.”’ 
But, when they looked at the bursaries 
and scholarships provided, what did 
they find? That they were expressly 
restricted to the children of perents 
who were in such circumstances as to 
require assistance. With three excep- 
tions, all those bursaries were restricted 
to the poor. There was nothing said 
about poverty with regard to the bur- 
saries, amounting to £300, for Queen’s 
scholars, who were young people pre- 
paring to be schoolteachers. The High 
School bursaries, again, amounting to 
£570, had no condition of poverty at- 
tached to them; but they were included 
in the scheme, because the High School 
was one of those institutions to which 
George Heriot showed distinct favour. 
In fact, according to Heriot’s will, all 
the scholars were to be educated and 
trained there; and, therefore, the Com- 
missioners felt that it was desirable to 
do something for the High School, in 
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memory of Heriot. His interest in the 
University the Commissioners had re- 
cognized in a similar way; but, with 
those exceptions, all the bursaries were 
restricted tothe poor. Those exceptions 
amounted to £1,170 out of a total net 
income of £21,000. He (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) had also to notice a telegram 
which had been sent to many Members 
of the House, urging them— 

‘To do their very best to oppose the Heriot 
confiscation scheme.”’ 


He wished to ask, where was the con- 
fiscation ? A statement which was cir- 
culated by the Governors told how the 
funds were left by George Heriot for 
the City of Edinburgh; but they were 
left to that City for a certain pur- 
pose—for the purpose of doing good 
of a certain kind toa certain class of 
youth. Circumstances had so altered 
that Heriot’s design must be extended 
—the Governors themselves admitted 
that—but it was not to be done simply 
by providing, as the statement said, that 
the funds— 

“Shall be enjoyed by the greatest possible 
number of the citizens,”’ 
but that they shall do the greatest 
possible educational good to the com- 
munity of Edinburgh. No scheme had 
received more careful consideration from 
the Commissioners. They heard evi- 
dence, they published a scheme, they 
heard objections to it, they gave effect 
to many of the objections, and then they 
sent their scheme as altered and com- 
pleted to the Education Department, 
where, after full examination, it was 
approved of. They had sought by this 
scheme to propose what they believed 
to be best for the interests of the people 
of Edinburgh, and most in accordance 
with the spirit of the founder’s inten- 
tions; and he trusted the House would 
not reject it. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would not at 
that late hour (2.40) detain the House 
more than a few moments. He had 
listened attentively to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan), who, he was 
glad to say, gave the Commissioners 
credit for having paid great attention 
to the framing of the scheme. Although 
he (Mr. Ramsay) was one of those who 
was responsible for the contents of the 
scheme, he felt that the people of Edin- 
burgh had reason to be grateful to the 
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Commissioners for having attended so 
carefully to the interests of the poor, 
especially in regard to the allocation of 
the funds. Talk of robbery and confis- 
cation! Terms of that kind were not 
less applicable than they were to this 
scheme. Nothing had been taken from 
the people of Edinburgh. The three 
Commissioners had all united in con- 
sidering that the Governing Body should 
be altered; and though his hon. Friend 
had not said anything special against 
the change in the Governing Body, yet 
those who would take the trouble to 
read the examination of counsel who 
were heard before the Commissioners 
would find that the alteration of the 
Governing Body was the chief blot in 
their scheme in the opinion of the pre- 
sent Governors. The reasons which 
rendered the change necessary were very 
simple. His hon. Friend had read the 
opinion of the Chairman of the School 
Board with reference to the proposal to 
modify the free schools, and to alter the 
constitution of the Governing Body. 
Professor Calderwood had declared it 
might be a disadvantage; but he feared 
it was one of those things that were un- 
avoidable where they had popular repre- 
sentation, the citizens being the consti- 
tuency to whom the Governors were 
amenable. He feared, however dan- 
gerous it might be, there was no escape 
from it. But if that was all the defence 
that could be made of the constitution 
of the Governing Body and against the 
doing away of these free schools, he 
thought it was a necessity that the Com- 
mission should consider the expediency 
of keeping up a system of free educa- 
tion alongside of Board Schools main- 
tained at the public expense of the rate- 
payers, and he concluded that having 
approved of the Commissioners’ appoint- 
ment Her Majesty would not set aside 
their appointment now by rejecting their 
scheme. An hon. Member had said the 
scheme should be returned to the Com- 
missioners ; that they might modify it 
in view of the opinion of the community. 
But could the ~ ane suppose that seven 
gentlemen, who had laboured long and 
without remuneration, would sit again 
and return a verdict against themselves 
on the evidence adduced before them, 
when all parties interested and concerned 
in this undertaking had already been 
heard at the greatest possible length ? 


He hoped the result of this Giestasien | 
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would be that the House would stamp 
with its approval the labour of the Com- 
mission. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore) said, it 
was his duty, in the first place, to ask the 
House to consider the circumstances 
under which this scheme came before 
them. He believed that it came before 
them with the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Educational Endowments 
Commission, which was composed of 
gentlemen in whom he believed the 
House still placed the greatest possible 
confidence, and two of whom they had 
heard speak that evening. The scheme 
having been framed by them was put 
before the Education Department, was 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Mundella), and by him 
submitted to the Scottish Committee of 
the Council of Education. The Commit- 
tee, after considering the matter, as he 
was informed, in all its details, unani- 
mously agreed to recommend it to Par- 
liament for adoption, and the result was 
that the scheme was laid on the Table of 
the House. Personally, therefore, he 
was not in any way responsible for the 
scheme ; it was the scheme of his Pre. 
decessor; but it had been his duty to 
examine that scheme thoroughly for him- 
self, and to see whether there were any 
real grounds on which, after such exami- 
nation, it would become his duty to re- 
commend the House to reject it. Well, 
it did appear to him, after examination, 
that there were some detailsin it of which 
he should not have approved. But they 
were matters of detail only, and mat- 
ters which had they come before him he 
would have desired to see amended ; 
and he found that there was great dif- 
ference of opinion in Edinburgh as 
there might be expected to exist with 
regard to any other scheme. But there 
was an almost universal agreement on the 
part of all who had occasion to inquire 
into this matter for years past that 
great changes were necessary in the ad- 
ministration of this Trust, and in par- 
ticular in altering fundamentally the 
Governing Body. Having examined the 
scheme, it certainly seemed to him that 
there was nothing in it at all inconsistent 
with an honest intention to carry out so 
far as possible the original intention of 
the founder. He saw a great deal in 
the scheme to commend, and he believed 
it to be thoroughly calculated to im- 
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prove the administration of the Trust, 
and to remedy the evils which had been 
discovered. He should, therefore, sup- 
port the scheme on the Table of the 
House, and he hoped the House would 
reject the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
as Chairman of the former Commission 
which inquired into the Endowment 
Scheme, he desired to support the views 
of his hon. Friend who had commended 
this scheme, and to say a few words in 
opposition to one or two remarks that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. M‘Laren). The views of 
the earlier Commission very much agreed 
with those of the Commissioners who pro- 
posed the present scheme. They did not 
wish to abolish the free schools, but they 
did what was equivalent to something 
that was proposed in the scheme; they 
recommended that payment should be 
introduced, and that some strict rules 
should be introduced with reference to 
the instruction given to the children. In 
that respect they differed, but in general 
principles they thoroughly concurred. 
In no respect did he go more strongly 
with the opinion of the recent Commis- 
sion than on the absolute necessity, as a 
condition of any reform, of some change 
in the Governing Body ; and he must say 
that the present Governing Body were 
very unreasonable in their desire to 
monopolize the administration of this 
fund. That question had been decided 
over and over again in Edinburgh, and 
it was in evidence that it was most unde- 
sirable that the Governing Body should 
consist wholly of municipal authorities. 
The Commission of 1864 was of the 
same opinion. The hon. Member for 
Stafford had said that the free schools 
were consistent with the principles of the 
Heriot foundation. He denied that, and 
in his opinion and in that of all his Col- 
leagues on the Commission it constituted 
a great deviation from the intentions of 
the founder. The Trust was left for 

or orphans, the children of destitute 
Leapenes ; but the words had receivéd a 
wider application—they had been made 
applicable to the poor of Edinburgh 
generally by the institution of free day 
schools. That took place 50 years ago, 
and in those times, when there was 
no public provision for education, there 
were very good reasons for considering 
such a proposal as a fair one to which 
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to apply those large funds. He was 
quite sure that no Parliament of the 
present day would have come to that 
conclusion, and now that public funds 
were provided for education he thought 
it would be unreasonable to continue the 
free schools, Then, in regard to the 
management of the schools, it deviated 
from.the original intention not only in 
principle, but in effect. It was the con- 
clusion at which the Commission arrived 
that a very large number of children at 
the schools were quite able to pay fees 
—that was the evidence given. Not 
merely was that the opinion of the Com- 
mission, but it was the opinion of the 
Governing Body themselves, who brought 
in a scheme proposing to take fees from 
scholars, which unfortunately, from some 
technicality, was rejected by the Law 
Officers of the Crown. He thought the 
present scheme was well deserving of 
the support of the House; and after the 
long controversy that had gone on for 
20 years it was high time that they 
should arrive at a settlement of the 
question on a fair and liberal interpre- 
tation of the terms of the Trust. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, at that late 
hour he did not intend to detain the 
House for more than a few minutes. 
This subject was one which had occu- 
pied a great deal of attention, and one 
on which he should have been glad to 
have a discussion earlier, so that a real 
and thorough ventilation of the merits 
of the scheme might have taken place. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan) had stated his 
case with great ability, and had done 
his best in tbe interest of his clients. 
His Successor, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope), had also 
stated his view of the matter. In one 
respect only did he disagree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in his statement. 
But before alluding to that, he would 
say that the Commission appointed to 
deal with the question was as fair and 
impartial a Commission as could have 
been selected. The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, who was at one time at the 
head of the Heriot Governors, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Commission 
in order to see that the Heriot Governors 
were properly dealt with. The Lord 
Provost of Glasgow was also another 
member. There was also Lord Shand, 
who was deservedly esteemed among 
the most respectable citizens of Edin- 
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burgh, and the whole of the Commis- 
sioners had been perfectly unanimous 
on the scheme. Two previous Commis- 
sions had agreed upon the absolute ne- 
cessity of reforming the Governing 
Body. He did not want to say one 
word about past management on that 
occasion, or raise any question about it ; 
but he did say that the necessity of re- 
form was imperative, and had been ab- 
solutely affirmed by every Commission 
that had considered the question—and 
there had been four Commissions. Well, 
when the Commissioners sent in their 
scheme, the Education Department ad- 
vertised for objections, and they received 
the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
Sir George Harrison, and a deputation 
from Edinburgh to make their objections 
to the scheme. What. did Sir George 
Harrison say? He said that nothing 
could exceed the patience of the Com- 
missioners—that they had heard and 
reheard them again and again; that 
they had heard them by counsel, and in 
every shape, and that they had modified 
their scheme as much as they possibly 
could in order to meet their views. Sir 
George Harrison admitted that ; but he 
also went further, and said— 


*« We have presented our scheme to the Com- 
missioners, and they have presented theirs to us. 
We naturally prefer our own scheme ; but,’’ he 
continued, “I do not hesitate to say that the 
scheme of the Commissioners is absolutely pre- 
ferable to the scheme under which we are now 
working.” 


Those were the statements of Sir George 
Harrison and the deputation. What did 
the Education Department do? They 
did not, as his right hon. Friend (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) said, pass the scheme; they 
simply called the Scottish Committee of 
Council together and placed ‘it before 
them. The Department made no re- 
commendations. They had the scheme, 
and as his right hon. Friend behind him 
knew, the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of 
Rosebery, the late Lord Advocate (Mr. 
Balfour), Mr. Baxter, and the whole of 
the Scottish Committee were present on 
the occasion. They carefully investi- 
gated the scheme, and they came unani- 
mously to their conclusion. They found 
there were points of detail which might 
be amended afterwards. It was not 
difficult to amend one or two small de- 
tails of the scheme ; but it was thought 
most undesirable, seeing the pains which 
the Commissioners had taken, that this 


Mr. Mundella 
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matter, which had been debated for 20 
years, should not be finally settled. The 
Privy Councilcame to the unanimouscon- 
clusion that it ought to be settled. A new 
Government had come into Office, and 
thescheme wason the Table of the House. 
He was willing to take the responsibility 
for having assisted the Council to pass 
the-scheme. It seemed to him that in 
recommending the House to pass the 
scheme his right hon. Friend had recom- 
mended them to do the very best thing 
that could possibly be done for the 
people of Edinburgh. A nobler scheme 
had never been brought before that 
House; and, although he never suggested 
a line of it, he said it was of immense 
value and importance to the City of 
Edinburgh. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan) objected to the 
closing of the free schools; but he had 
noticed that they were increasing the 
free schooling. At present those very 
schools gave free education to 4,500 
children in very bad schools—in schools 
which Her Majesty’s Inspectors would 
condemn at least to the extent of one- 
half of them. Those schools, if the 
scheme of the Governors were adhered 
to, would, in several instances, have to 
be entirely rebuilt, at an enormous ex- 
penditure on the capital aceount, and 
the Governors would not be able to 
carry out their scheme, because it would 
cost too much ; so that, instead of giving 
education to 4,500 children, the Com- 
missioners recommended that the sum 
of £3,500 a-year should be applied, 
which, at the rate of 10s. per head, 
would educate 7,000 children free, in- 
stead of 4,500, and that, too, under the 
best possible conditions. More than 
that, the children would not be marked 
as charity children, as was now the case. 
They would all be in the same schools 
and would be free from the taunt of 
being charity children. If free schools, 
were coming to the front, those who de- 
manded that the vast bulk of this charity 
should be spent in maintaining free 
schools were simply robbing the poor. 

‘‘Q@h!”] Yes; was it the intention of 

eorge Heriot to do that which the 
State and the rates were going to do? 
It was to do for the children that which 
they could not do for themselves; and 
if hon. Members would compare the two 
schemes and their advantages, there 
would not be a moment’s hesitation on 
the subject, and he believed that two 
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years hence his hon. Friend would be 
thankful to that House for passing this 
scheme, and that the citizens of edi. 
burgh would be thankful for it. There 
would be a large increase of free educa- 
tion in good schools, and a large acces- 
sion of funds for the purpose of edu- 
cating the young people of Edinburgh. 
Was George Heriot’s money ever in- 
tended to take the place of a Govern- 
ment grant, or was it intended to relieve 
the rich ratepayers of Edinburgh? Why, 
the thing was an absurdity. There would 
be a number of bursaries which would 
enable poor scholars to go up to the 
University. He should be glad if he 
could secure the same advantages for 
another town about the size of Edin- 
burgh. There would also be a technical 
schools of the most excellent character, 
and night schools for commercial and 
other purposes. He trusted the House 
would not hesitate to pass the scheme. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
49: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 246.) 


CROWN LANDS BILL. 

Order for Committee Zo-morrow, read and 
discharged. 

Ordered, That the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House and Two by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bil] 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill, 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE STAFF SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sruart-Wort ey, Bill to 
amend “ The Metropolitan Police Staff Super- 
annuation Act, 1875, ordered to be brought. in 
by Mr. Srvarnr- Wortiey and Sir Henry 
Hoiianp. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 24th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Aylesford, after the death of his 
brother. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading — Polehampton 
Estates * (183); National Debt®; Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt Practices) * 
(199); School Boards* (200); Exchequer 
and Treasury Bills*; Greenwich Hospital * 
(201); Post Office Sites* (181); Public 
Health (Members and Officers) * (194). 

Committee—Report—Waterworks Clauses Act 
(1847) Amendment (127); Cholera Hospitals 
(Ireland) (182): Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance® (174); Public Health (Ships, &c.)* 
(186); Artillery and Rifle Ranges * (193). 

Report—Submarine Telegraph Cables (203). 

Third Reading — Housing of the Working 
Classes (England) (196); Land Purchase 
(Ireland) (205), and passed. 


GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY, PORTRUSH, AND 
BUSH VALLEY RAILWAY AND 
TRAMWAYS BILL. 

THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”” 


Lorp VENTRY, in rising to move— 

“That so much of Standing Order No. 116 
be suspended as requires the insertion in the 
Bill of provisions forfeiting in certain contin- 
gencies to the Crown money deposited under 
the Standing Orders ;”’ 
and also to move Amendments restoring 
Clause 32 of the Bill to the form in 
which it was sent up from the House of 
Commons, said, he had to ask their 
Lordships to take a course which he was 
afraid was a very unusual one. He had 
so strong a sympathy with the action 
usually taken by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees (the Earl of Redesdale) with re- 
ference to the Standing Order of the 
House that it was with great hesitation 
he had undertaken to make his propo- 
sition. He explained that the promoters 
of the Bill desired to ask their i anaies 
to put back in the measure provisions 
passed by the House of Commons. 
Those provisions had for their object to 
enable the promoters to recover from 
the Treasury without the formality of an 
Act of Parliament certain money de- 
posited as a guarantee that the works 
authorized in the Bill would be carried 
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out. He urged that this was a very 
special case, and reminded their Lord- 
ships of the desirability of their doing 
what they could to encourage undertak- 
ings of this kind in Ireland, money as a 
general rule being raised for them in that 
country with the greatest difficulty. The 
noble Lord then proceeded to describe 
the railway, pointing as a proof of the 
bona fides of its promoters to the fact 
that they had invested upwards of 
£30,000 in the undertaking. He ex- 
plained that part of the work provided for 
in the Bill was the construction of water- 
works for the generation of electricity, 
which was the motive power of the rail- 
way. Larger works than would be im- 
mediately required had been provided 
for, so as to admit of the extension of 
the railway, if in course of time its suc- 
cess warranted an extension. It was 
believed that, in addition to the tram- 
way between Bush Valley and Portrush, 
a line of railway might be constructed 
over which they might be able, at less 
expense than at present, to convey mine- 
rals and goods down to the harbour at 
Portrush. He thought he might appeal 
to the Lord Chancellor of Treland to 
support his Motion, as knowing some- 
thing about this railway. The noble 
and learned Lord had, he thought, given 
evidence on the subject before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
He thought he might also appeal to the 
noble Earl the late Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who had opened a portion of 
this railway, and which was at present 
at work. The noble Earl (Earl Cowper) 
had also interested himself in the under- 
taking whilst he was in Ireland. He 
urged their Lordships to do a great 
right by doing a little wrong, and to 
support the action of the House of Com- 
mons in this matter. 


Moved, “That so much of Standing Order 
No. 116 be suspended as requires the insertion 
in the Bill of provisions forfeiting in certain 
contingencies to the Crown money deposited 
under the Standing Orders.’”” — (The Lord 
Ventry.) 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of ReprspALEe) was under- 
stood to say that the noble Lord who 
moved this Motion had not established 
any ground for its adoption. He main- 
tained that great difficulty might arise 
if their Lordships were to sanction the 
present proposal, because next Session 
other Companies might come forward 


Lord Ventry 
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and plead what had now been done as a 
precedent to be followed in respect of 
their undertakings. The argument in 
favour of the proposal seemed to be this 
—that the scheme was an experjment in 
electric railways; but this was not a 
powerful argument. It would not be 
wise to interfere with the Standing 
Orders affecting deposits, the object of the 
deposits being to insure the objects for 
which the Acts were obtained being car- 
ried out. If those objects were not car- 
ried out the deposits were forfeited. If 
once that rule were allowed to be broken 
through they might just as well do away 
with it altogether. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that the 
House of Commons had treated this as 
an exceptional case, the railway being 
constructed to work by electricity, and 
being, therefore, a most important scien- 
tific experiment. The undertaking con- 
sisted of two short tramways, worked 
from a central point by the water power 
of a particular stream, utilized to gene- 
rate electricity. This was not a case in 
which there had been an attempt to get 
a guarantee or anything of that kind, 
and it came before their Lordships as a 
private local scheme of great merit, for 
which the funds had been provided by 
private subscription. There was a Stand- 
ing Order of the House—a very just one 
—which requird the promoters of these 
schemes to deposit a sum of money as a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of the ob- 
jects of the Bill. The Bill had infringed 
this Standing Order, and that infringe- 
ment had been allowed in the House of 
Commons; but in the House of Lords 
it had been struck out, and their Lord- 
ships were now asked to put it in the 
same condition in which it was sent up 
from the House of Commons. What 
was the objection to that? The amount 
of the deposit was £1,200, and it was to 
protect that that the present Motion was 
made. All that was asked was that, as 
this was a scientific experiment which 
might be of great public utility, the for- 
feiture of the balance should not be en- 
forced against those who were finding 
the funds for the experiment. The case 
was a singular exception to the general 
rule, and he thought that if the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Redesdale) would go 
over to Ireland and see the railway and 
the beautiful country through which it 
ran, he would not take the course he 
was now taking. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnzovurne) said, he had 
taken a great deal of interest in the 
Bill ever since the matter had come be- 
fore the Irish publicand the University of 
Dublin, and he had had the honour and 
privilege of being one of the Members 
for that University when the matter came 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. He attended it as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in fur- 
therance of an application made to the 
Committee exactly similar to that made 
by his noble Friend (Lord Ventry). 
The Committee being made acquainted 
with the gravity of the interests in- 
volved, and the advantage of these scien- 
tific experiments, and considering that 
there was no risk, acquiesced in the 
claim then put forward, which was the 
same as the one now under decision. 
It would not involve the Treasury in a 
farthing of loss ; but it was important 
in the present condition of Ireland that 
the scheme should not be handicapped 
and hampered by a Standing Order. 
The whole sum in question was under 
£1,200. What was asked was this— 
that if at any time the scheme of the 
promoters became abortive, that-instead 
of the balance of the deposit being 
handed over to and vested in the 
Treasury, it should be dealt with by 
the Court of Chancery inIreland. He 
had great respect for the authority of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Redesdale), and 
agreed that the House was under great 
obligations to him; but he trusted that 
after further consideration he would 
give way. If he mistook not the noble 
Earl himself was born on the site of this 
—a scientific experiment. 

orD EMLY, in supporting the Mo- 
tion, said, that it was the duty of their 
Lordships not only to refrain from dis- 
couraging these interesting scientific 
experiments, but to encourage them on 
every opportunity. Everyone desired 
cheap conveyance, and it was possible 
that by this railway the means of ob- 
taining that would be demonstrated, 
and, moreover, everyone who took an 
interest in science desired to promote 
the line. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Investec) said, 
he was placed at considerable disad- 
vantage in having to defend the case of 
the Treasury in this matter against the 
very powerful arguments which had 
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been addressed to their Lordships from 
different quartersof the House. There 
were arrangements which were clearly 
well calculated to prevent such schemes 
being undertaken, and not carried 
through. Everyone felt that the Stand- 
ing Order in question was one in itself 
proper, right, and useful; but they 
were asked to lay it aside on this oc- 
casion, partly on the ground that it 
was very difficult to get capital in Ire- 
land tocarry on important and valuable 
enterprizes, and partly on the ground 
that this was a case of science, and 
that their Lordships were to yield to 
scientific principles. On the first of 
these arguments, if they admitted the 
difficulty of getting capital to be a rea- 
son why they should lay aside important 
and valuable safeguards, they were 
opening the door to very dangerous 
consequences. The same arguments 
would be used over and over again, and 
every case might be nearly as strong 
though not quite so strong as the last, 
and in that way they might break down 
the principle altogether. As to the 
scientific part of the arrangement, that 
was an interesting feature. He had had 
tue advantage of seeing and of travelling 
over the railway, and he admitted that 
his personal interest was awakened by 
the sight he had seen there and the 
great spirit with which the work had 
been carried through. But he would 
point out to noble Lords that if they 
introduced a principle by which the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland was to be 
allowed to deal with these deposits and 
to give back this surplus to the pro- 
moters, they would be introducing an 
entirely new principle, and permitting 
the breaking down of the Standing Order. 
What he thought could possibly be 
done would be to adopt the suggestion 
made just now by the noble and learned 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and intro- 
duce some safeguard that the money 
might be taken out by order of the 
Court of Chancery of Ireland, provided 
it had the assent ofthe Treasury. There 
was no desire to impede the valuable 
work. The Treasury would be quite 
prepared to make a proper allowance ; 
but he thought that unless they had some 
safeguard of the sort, noble Lords would 
see that they would be allowing an open- 
ing to a practice which would go on 
continuing, and would get more and 
more objectionable. 


8h 
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Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES | value, be determined in the manner 


said, the method now proposed would 
remove his objections to the proposal. 
He was of opinion that the consent of 
the Treasury ought to be given before 
application was made to the Court. 

Lorrp VENTRY said, he accepted the 
proposal of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, which was that the money might 
be taken out by order of the Court of 
Chancery if an order by the Treasury 
was obtained. 


Further debate adjourned to Monday 
next. 


WATERWORKS CLAUSES AOT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 127.) 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clause 1 (Explanation of s. 68 of Act 
10 & 11 Vict. ¢. 17). 


Lorv BRAMWELL moved to amend 
the clause by appending to it the follow- 
ing Proviso :— 

“« Provided also, that where the water rate is 

chargeable on the annual value of any tene- 
ment, the rateable value of which has not been 
settled by the local authority, or which may be 
exempt from rating, the annual value of such 
tenement shall, if any dispute arise as to such 
value, be determined in the manner provided by 
the said section. This clause s come into 
operation concurrently with the new valuation 
list on the sixth day of April one thousand 
eight hundred and eight-six, and not pre- 
viously.”’ 
In this Amendment he observed that 
there were two substantial matters. The 
first part of the Amendment provided for 
cases where new houses were building, 
which could not be in the assessment, 
and also for places not in the assessment 
at all, such as churches and chapels. 
The other part of the Amendment was 
framed in view of the quinquennial 
valuation next April. The Water Com- 
panies desired, first of all, to avoid having 
a rate made on the present assessment 
and another in the month of April, 
which would be a perfectly needless 
thing. 

Moved, at end of Clause 1, to add— 

“ Provided also, that where the water rate is 
chargeable on the annual value of any tene- 
ment, the rateable value of which has not been 
settled by the local authority, or which may be 


exempt from rating, the annual value of such 
tenement shall, if any dispute arise as to such 
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vided by 
the said section. This clause shall come into 


operation concurrently with the new valuation 
list on the sixth day of April one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six, and not pre- 
viously.” —( The Lord Bramwell.) 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he was 
unable to agree to the Amendment. 
With regard to churches and chapels, 
he was informed there was a private un- 
derstanding between the trustees of these 
institutions and the Water Companies 
that a certain sum should be paid for the 
water supplied, and the charge was 
made in compliance with the provisions 
of the Water Companies’ Acts. As to 
new houses, which he would suppose 
became tenanted at Christmas, they 
would become liable to parochial assess- 
ment at Easter; but he understood the 
Water Companies would be entitled to 
charge for a quarter’s supply of water 
nevertheless. Upon the whole, the 
Amendment was unnecessary. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he must 
complain that the Committee had given 
no reason for their action in this matter. 
It was most inconvenient that a Bill 
of this importance should have been 
treated as it had been by the Select 
Committee. 

Tus Eartor MILLTOWN remarked, 
that the Bill had been carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee, who, after 
hearing the agent for the Water Com- 
panies, had come to the conclusion that 
no Amendment was necessary. 

Tue SECRETARY to rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Earl Brown- 
Low) said, that the Local Government 
Board had no objection to make the 
Amendments as a whole; but still they 
thought, as some points appeared to be 
open to objection, it was desirable that 
they should not be pressed. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that if this 
Amendment were carried it would be 
fatal to the Bill, as it would prevent all 
chance of its becoming law during the 
present year. 

Lorp BRAMWELL remarked, that, 
of course, if their Lordships had not time 
to do justice they would not do it. He 
thought the Amendment had the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp) 
pointed out that the Board of Trade 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, 














Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he had 
made a mistake. It was the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Tue SECRETARY to ruz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD said, the 
Amendment had not the approval of the 
Board, who preferred to deal with each 
case as it arose. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
this was a case in which an agreement 
had been entered into between the 
Water Companies and the water con- 
sumers, and now it was sought on the 
part of the water consumers to set that 
agreement aside by Act of Parliament, 
to the injury of the Water Companies 
and for the benefit of the water drinkers. 
The House ought to be very chary of 
lending themselves to such a course, be- 
cause the same principle which it was now 
sought to apply to the property of the 
Water Companies might afterwards be 
sought to apply to the property in land in 
the direction of Mr. George’s views, for 
the argument used was that the State 
had made a bad bargain for the con- 
sumer. That was exactly Mr. George’s 
reasoning regarding the land. He was 
given to understand that if this Bill 
were passed in its present form those 
Companies who now paid a dividend of 
7 per cent would be able to pay only a 
dividend of 54 per cent. If the Com- 
panies were to be dealt with in this way 
they ought to receive compensation. He 
had no interest in the matter except asa 
water drinker, and he did not take more 
water than he could help ; but he asked 
the House not to interfere with con- 


tracts entered into under Act of Parlia- | 


ment. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
thought there was a misunderstanding 
inthe matter. The contract between the 
Companies and the public was that the 
Companies were to be paid on the valua- 
tion; but Parliament never intended that 
the Companies themselves should fix the 
valuation. Now, however, the agree- 
ment did not appear to be between the 
Water Companies and the public, but 
between the Water Companies and them- 
selves. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he supported the view taken by his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Wemyss). The prin- 
ciple involved in the Bill was not merely 
confined to the Water Question, but had 
reference also to the right of Parliament 
to interfere with regard to private pro- 
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perty. If the public desired to get rid 
of the agreement which they had entered 
into with the Company, the latter ought 
to receive compensation. This Bill was 
just such a one as might be expected to 
come from the Radical Party, who 
seemed always to desire to carry out re- 
forms as cheaply as they could to them- 
selves, making, if they could, the party 
reformed pay all the costs. Until they 
dealt in some way with the principles on 
which local rates were charged, it was 
not fair to cut down the rights of the 
Water Companies which they had ob- 
tained from the Legislature. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
noble Duke seemed to have forgotten 
thet this Bill had been read a second 
time. What he suggested should be 
done had been done as long ago as 1869, 
and it was the object of this Bill to 
affirm the principle then laid down. The 
rateable value was the value accordin 
to which the Water Companies should 
charge. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he should 
not ask their Lordships to agree to the 
first part of the Amendment; but he 
proposed to press the second part. He 
hoped their Lordships, in mercy to the 
Water Companies, would listen to a few 
observations he had to make. Sir Henry 
Knight, the Chairman of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company, had 
stated in his Petition that the actual 
annual value of the property dealt with 
by them was £2,703,000, and the assessed 
value £2,524,000. The Company would, 
therefore, have to make their charge 
upon £179,000 less than the sum they 
now charged upon, and their loss would 
be £9,000. Then, again, they could not 
charge for baths and other things under 
a certain rental, and this represented a 
further loss of £2,600, so that there was 
an annual loss to this Company of 
£11,600. What followed? The gross 
income of the Company was £135,000, 
and their expenses £90,000. The net 
income amounted to £45,000, but the 
loss to which he had referred would re- 
duce it to £33,400. That was to say, 
the Bill would take away one-fourth of 
the Company’s income. The Company 
did not fix the charge, as they had no 
power to do so. There never was a more 





unreasonable Bill than this. The Com- 


| panies had 700,000 customers, and out 
of that number only 50 within the year 
| had appealed to magistrates as to the 
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ed sum to be charged, because the 
mpany had always been very careful 
to keep within the proper limits. Only 
two out of the 50 cases had been settled 
against the Company. Now it was pro- 

sed to fine them one-fourth of their 
income. He submitted that nothing 
could justify the adoption of such a 
course. Were their Lordships prepared 
to adopt it? He hoped that the second 
part of the Amendment would be agreed 


to. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that it was 
not contended that the Companies fixed 
the charge, but that they fixed their 
own valuation on which the charge was 
made. That valuation, he submitted, 
was fixed too high. 

Lorp TRURO said, that one of the 
Water Companies had admitted that 
they had for 40 years overcharged him 
considerably, and a second Company 
had done the same thing for 20 years. 
This Bill was a public measure to secure 
them against the unreasonable and, he 
might say, the monstrous charges made 
by the Companies. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was willing to admit that the Com- 
panies would lose a large part of their 
rate under the Bill; but the question 
was how had they arrived at the annual 
value up to the present time? They 
would merely lose what they ought 
never to have had. 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, as a Mem- 
ber of the Select Committee, he might 
be allowed to say a few words. He did 
not wish to enter into the general ques- 
tion. Their Lordships had been in- 
formed that the Committee had gone 
into the question referred to them very 
carefully. They had heard both sides 
at great length. He had endeavoured 
more than once, by questions—he might 
say by cross-examination—put to the 
very able gentlemen who appeared for 
the Water Companies, to discover the 
system on which they made their valua- 
tions; whether it was a uniform and a 
fair system with an unsatisfactory re- 
sult ?—their Lordships were aware that 
it mattered very little the amount at 
which an assessment or valuation was 
made, so long as it was relatively fair 
and just—and he had questioned the 
gentleman who appeared on the other 
side as to the system adopted in assess- 
ing the various parishes in the Metro- 
polis to the poor rate, and so on. He 
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had come to the conclusion that the sys- 
tem the Water Companies employed was 
not uniform, ora good one; whereas the 
system in force for other purposes was 
fair and just. This question was a very 
important one, and greatly guided him 
in joining in the unanimous decision of 
the Committee not to amend the Bill. 
They had given the Bill most careful 
consideration, and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would support their Committee in 
the Report they had made to the House. 


Amendment negatived. 
Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he begged 


to move another Amendment the object 
of which was to give power to the Local 
Government Board to permit Companies 
to increase their charges where they 
could prove that they had sustained loss. 
He believed that they would sustain 
considerable loss; but if they sustained 
none the clause was useless. If, on the 
other hand, they did sustain loss, the 
Local Government Board ought to have 
power to indemnify them. If the Bill 
was passed in its present condition, so 
surely would the Water Companies 
struggle against the wrong which they 
felt to be inflicted on them, and there 
would be a great amount of litigation. 
If this clause were passed they would 
be content to claim compensation under 
it. 

Moved, after Clause 1, to insert the 
following clause :— 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Board of Trade 
on the application of any of the companies 
affected by this Bill, on proof to the satisfac- 
tion of the Board that any such company has 
been injuriously affected by such Bill, to au- 
thorise and empower such company to raise the 


rate at which it may charge the consumer so as 
to prevent such loss.’’—(Zhe Lord Bramwell.) 


Tae SECRETARY ro tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD said, he was 
unable to accept the proposal of the 
noble and learned Lord. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
incomes of the Companies were not to 
be diminished without reference to the 
soundness or unsoundness of the basis 
of the valuation on which their charges 
had been made; and now it was pro- 
posed that the Local Government Board 
should have the power of increasing the 
charges that had been fixed by Act of 
Parliament. The right of appeal would 
have the salutary effect of keeping the 
assessments correct. If there were 
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wholesale appeals, and they were jus- 
tified, the Court would decide them in a 
wholesale way. He had never seen any- 
thing more objectionable than the pro- 
posal of the noble and learned Lord. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, the 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
give to a Government Department the 
power of taxing the ciiizens of London. 
He could not conceive anything more 
dangerous than this. 


Amendment negatived. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(ENGLAND) BILL.—(No. 196.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
THIRD READING. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 3*. 
Amendments made. 
On Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass?” 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he still 
entertained the objection he had ex- 
pressed to the principle of the Bill; but, 
seeing the general feeling in favour of 
the Bill, he would be putting the House 
to a needless trouble if he pressed the 
Motion for its rejection, of which he had 
given Notice. Since the last stage of 
the Bill he had looked into existing 
Sanitary Acts, and it appeared to him 
neither as regarded ths sanitary or con- 
structive provisions of this Bill was it 
necessary or desirable that any further 
powers should be given, if those now 
existing were enforced. The noble 
Marquess, indeed, admitted that they 
were sufficient; but he said they were sur- 
rounded by checks on the Local Authori- 
ties, and these the noble Marquess swept 
away. For instance, he substituted a 
simple majority instead of a majority of 
two-thirds, which majority Parliament 
had thought to be a necessary safeguard. 
He would also point out that con- 
siderable taxation must follow from 
putting such a Bill as this into ope- 
ration in any loculity, and that the 
working class would suffer most. In 
Scotland the working class themselves 
had repudiated any necessity for legis- 
lation of this kind, and a very satisfac- 
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tory state of things now existed there. 
The powers of the Bill were very large 
to be exercised by a bare majority in a 
district, and this he considered was a 
dangerous principle to carry too far. He 
believed that the effect of this Bill would 
be greatly to disappoint its promoters 
and to diminish private enterprize. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think that his noble Friend 
was justified in saying that the Bill 
swept away all checks. That was a 
very exaggerated statement. Gene- 
rally, in giving new powers by Act of 
Parliament, they applied a certain num- 
ber of checks with the hope that the 
machine which they were constructing 
would move with deliberation, and not 
too fast for public opinion. The checks 
supplied in Lord Shaftesbury’s Act, in 
1851, were so effective that the Act 
never moved at all, and, as he believed, 
had never been applied. The Bill by 
no means swept away all checks. It left 
what appeared to him to be very effi- 
cient checks. In the first place, the ap- 


' plication of the Act must be desired by 


the parish; in the second place, the 
Local Government Board must send 
down an Inspector to make local inquiry 
and satisfy himself that houses could 
not be procured, that they would not 
be built unless the Act was applied, and 
that it could be applied without finan- 
cial imprudence. Even then the Local Go- 
vernment Board had a discretion as to 
whether they would or would not give 
the requisite leave ; and then, again, the 
parish had to come to a resolution to 
adopt the Act. He did not believe that 
these checks would prove insufficient ; 
he should rather say that, on the whole, 
perhaps, they were multiplied too much, 
and that there might be a difficulty in 
applying the Bill in those cases where 
it was desirable it should be applied. 
He did not at all contemplate that that 
part of the Bill which embodied the 
Shaftesbury Act was one for general 
application ; it was for exceptional cases. 
He hoped the checks would insure that 
it would be only in exceptional cases it 
should be used; and in the cases in 
which it was wanted he hoped it would 
be used. His noble Friend had but one 
argument against this proposal—namely, 
that it was not wanted in Scotland. Now, 
the difficulty of overcrowding was pecu- 
liar in London, because the natural re- 
medy could not be applied. On the 
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outskirts of towns of smaller dimensions 
there was plenty of land on which dwell- 
ings could be erected for working men, 
who might easily walk into the towns to 
their work. This remedy could not be 
applied to the same extent in this enor- 
mous and unprecedented town ; and in 
other large cities, such as Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, the pressure was not likely 
to be so great as in London. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, that he had 
addressed their Lordships at some length 
about water, and now he wished to say 
a word about land. He did not see 
why the State should provide houses 
any more than it provided food and 
clothing for the working classes. The 
title of the Bill should be not only to 
improve the housing of the working 
classes, but also to empower people to 
give away property which did not belong 
to them. As the Bill stood it gave the 
Crown power to give away the sites of 
Clerkenwell and Millbank Prisons, which 
nominally belonged to the Crown, but 
in reality to the taxpayers, and gave the 
Justices of the Peace of Middlesex power 
to give away the site at Coldbath Field 
Prison, which belonged to the county 
ratepayers. Italso authorized all the Cor- 
porations throughout the country to give 
away what belonged to those for whose 
benefit they were the legal owners, and 
it enabled the tenants for life to sell 
to the detriment of remainder-men, in- 
stead of obtaining the best price that 
could be got. He considered that the 
demolition of houses in crowded places 
had done more good to the working 
classes than to any other persons. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (the Duke of Ricumonp) 
said, that he did not think that the 
tenant for life would be likely to sell 
the land for a fraction less than its 
value. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL remarked, that 
the tenant for life might be a very old 
man. 

Tut PRESIDENT or truz BOARD 
or TRADE said, that very old men had 
frequently as much common sense as 
younger ones. The noble and learned 
Lord seemed to have overlooked the 
fact that under the existing law a tenant 
for life could sell land for the purpose 
of churches, chapels, or burying grounds; 
and he did not see that in extending 
the power to selling land for the pur- 
pose of the erection of dwellings for the 
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working classes they were introducing 
any new and extraordinary principle 
into the law. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
(No. 182.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
moving that the House do resolve 
itself into Committee on the Bill, said, 
that this was an annual measure, and 
only came into operation in the event 
of a virulent attack of Asiatic cholera. 
Under its provisions, no hospital was to 
be erected within 300 yards of a dwell- 
ing-house, and when the hospital was 
removed the land was to be restored to 
its original state. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.””-—{ The Mar- 
quess of Waterford.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
would suggest that the Act should be 
made a perpetual instead of an annual 
one. 


Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3" on Zwesday next. 


THE LUNACY LAWS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
it might be in the recollection of their 
Lordships that early last Session he had 
submitted a Resolution to the House to 
the effect that the present state of the 
Lunacy Laws was most unsatisfactory, 
and constituted a standing danger to the 
liberty of the subject. In using that 
expression he did not think that he had 
one whit overstated the case as far as 
the general opinion of the public upon 
this question was concerned. He had 
on that occasion read several extracts 
from the evidence which had been given 
before the two Select Committees of the 
House of Commons which had sat to 
consider the subject. A most interest- 
ing debate had ensued, in the course of 
which the noble Lord the Lord Chief 
Justice of England had expressed a very 
strong opinion adverse to the existing 
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state of the Lunacy Laws, and that opi- 
nion was concurred in by the noble 
Marquess the Prime Minister. The 
noble and learned Earl opposite, who 
was then upon the Woolsack, in a 
speech of considerable importance, pro- 
mised to bring in a Bill in the ensuing 
Session to amend the existing law, the 
evils of which he fully admitted. The 
noble and learned Earl had most loyally 
and amply fulfilled his promise, and 
brought in in the early part uf the pre- 
sent Session a most valuable and ex- 
haustive measure which was received 
with admiration by all, which if it had 
become law would have done much 
towards settling this important ques- 
tion, and which would have removed in 
a great degree the fears with regard to 
this question which, no doubt, existed in 
the public mind. The noble and learned 
Earl had been extremely anxious to 
carry that Bill; but it had, unfortu- 
nately, become a dropped Order. He, 
therefore, now wished to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they pro- 
posed in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment to introduce a Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Lunacy Laws? Should the 
reply of the Government be in the affir- 
mative, he had no doubt, knowing, as 
he did, the views which the noble Mar- 
quess the Prime Minister entertained 
upon the question, that they might see 
their way to going a little further than 
the noble and learned Earl opposite 
had done, and to turn all these private 
lunatic asylums into public institutions, 
so as to get rid of the odious system of 
private lunatic asylums altogether. As 
long as any body of men made large in- 
comes by keeping their fellow-creatures 
incarcerated, the public could not, and 
ought not, to be content. He earnestly 
trusted that such a measure would be 
introduced as would sweep this evil 
system away altogether. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, he wished to express 
his concurrence in many of the views 
which the noble Earl had expressed, 
because in a long experience in the 
Courts of Law he had seen many evil 
results from the present state of the 
Lunacy Laws. All he could say in 
reply to the Question of the noble Earl 
was that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
Bill on the subject in the next Session of 
Parliament. 


{Jury 24, 1885} 
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SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES 
BILL.—(No. 203.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the Day for the Considera- 
tion of the Report of Amendments read. 


Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD 
or TRADE (The Duke of Ricumonp) 
proposed to add a clause after Sub- 
section 3 to Clause 4 to the effect that 
where a person should, in a bond fide 
attempt to repair a cable, break or cause 
an injury to another cable, he should 
not be punished with imprisonment as 
for unlawfully or wilfully breaking it, 
but should be liable to make good the 
damage done. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN wished 
to ask a Question with regard to a mat- 
ter of some importance. This Bill was 
brought in for the purpose of making 
regulations to enable the English Go- 
vernment to carry out the terms of the 
Convention; but it appeared only to 
carry out the terms of that Convention 
to a limited extent, and to make, in 
fact, a new Convention. Was it within 
the power of the Government to bring 
in a Bill of that character ? 

Taz PRESIDENT, in reply, said, that 
all the Government had undertaken to 
do was to submit a Bill on the subject 
to Parliament. That Bill would be dealt 
with according to the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment. The Government could not un- 
dertake to require Parliament to carry 
out the Convention in its entirety. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN aaid, 
the amendment of the clause was the 
suggestion of the noble Duke. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE was un- 
derstood to say that the Government 
undertook to carry out the Convention. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
that it was open for the Convention to 
be modified by future negotiations, or 
a Bill might be brought in covering 
those parts of the Convention not now 
covered. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN ob- 
served, that in consequence of our not 
carrying out our obligations under the 
Convention other Governments might 
refuse to carry out theirs. 


Amendments reported ; Bill to be read 
3* on Monday next. 
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LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 
(wos. 204-205.) THIRD READING. 


‘Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
‘ng read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”" 
—(The Lord Chancellor of ireland.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
some Conservative Members of the House 
of Commons were very anxious to know 
who were to be the Commissioners under 
this Bill. Perhaps the noble and learned 
Lord in charge of the Bill was in a posi- 
tion to state who the Members of the 
Commission were to be? With regard 
to the Bill itself, he believed that it fol- 
lowed naturally from the evil precedent 
already set by the Irish Land Act, and 
would affect not only Ireland, but all 

rts of the United Kingdom, and both 

ands in the country and property in 
towns. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzourne) said, that the 
names of the new Commissioners would 
be given when the House of Commons 
had settled the term of office and the 
salaries which it was proposed they 
should have; and the Government would 
have greater knowledge when the Bill 
was in a more forward state. At pre- 
sent he was quite unable to answer the 
Question of the noble Earl. He had no 
doubt that there were hundreds — he 
might say thousands—of persons wan- 
dering about Ireland each and all of the 
opinion that they were the men best 
suited for the post. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, that the 
powers given to a public body to pur- 
chase properties with a view to their 
sub-division would prejudice the position 
of the holders of head rents, who would 
have to recover those head rents in small 
driblets, instead, as at present, from one 
person. The mortgagee could call up 
his money when threatened by sub-di- 
vision; not so the owner of a head rent. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND said, that the Bill did not change 
the existing law as to security, and it 
left the question of rent-charge where 
it now was. No man was bound to 
do anything under the Bill unless he 
pleased, and it was to his interest so to 
do. He could not insert a clause giving 
compulsory power for the redemption of 
rent-charges, because it would introduce 
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a new principle, and other classes be- 
sides their Lordships would have thought 
that their interests had been sacrificed. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said; he 
thought that the Bill made a very con- 
siderable change in the law, and that 
great difficulty would be experienced in 
the future in collecting head rents. The 
Judges and the general public in Ireland 
had set their faces against the exercise 
of the power of Distress, which for all 
practical purposes had ceased to exist ; 
and the only remedy an unfortunate 
head-rent landlord now had was to pro- 
ceed against each of his under tenants 
by the slow process of the law, instead 
of being paid, as at present, by the 
lessee of the property, the one respon- 
sible person, and by whom the rent was 
regularly paid. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he wished, 
before the Bill left the House, to warn 
his noble and learned Friend that, in 
his opinion, the proposed appropriation 
of the Irish Church Surplus Fund to the 
purposes of the Bill was objectionable 
in principle and dangerous in its pro- 
bable consequences — in fact, it might 
endanger the whole Bill in ‘ another 
place.” The Bill departed from the prin- 
ciple which had hitherto been adopted 
of applying the Surplus, which now 
amounted to £750,000, to the purposes 
of distress and education in Ireland. 
He questioned whether the departure 
was a wise one. He made these obser- 
vations in no spirit of hostility to the 
Bill, and simply with a desire to direct 
his noble and learned Friend’s atten- 
tion to the points he had raised. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND said, he had to thank his noble 
and learned Friend who had taken such 
an interest in the Bill for his friendly 
attitude towards it in all its stages. The 
observations which his noble and learned 
Friend had now made in reference to 
the Church Surplus would, of course, re- 
ceive his close and anxious attention. 
He was glad he was relieved from deal- 
ing with the financial aspect of the sub- 
ject, and that he was able to hand over 
to his noble Friend whw represented the 
Treasury the pleasure of considering that 
question in detail. The Irish Church 
Surplus was utilized, of course, in the 
Bill, but not extravagantly. He thought 
there were sufficient safeguards. In his 
judgment, there would be no substantial 
loss to the fund under the operations of 
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Mercantile 
the Bill; but further consideration would 
be given to this question by the eminent 


authorities who were concerned with the 
finances of the country. 


The Queen’s Consent signified; Bill 
read 3*; Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 24th July, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Serecr Commrrres — Report — 
Forestry [No. 287]; Industries (Ireland) 
[No. 288}. 

Surrty—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vice Estrmates—Cuiass I[I.—Law anp Jvs- 
Tics; Votes 28, 30, and 32; Crass VI.— 
Non-Errective AND CHARITABLE SERVICES ; 
Votes 5, 6, and 9; Crass VII.—Miscet- 
LANEOUS. 

Resolutions [July 22] reported. 

Pustic Brris—Ordered — First Reading—Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * [247]. 

First Reading — Housing of the Working 
Classes (England) * [248]; Land Purchase 
(Ireland; * [249]; Sea Fisheries (Scotland) 
Amendment * [250]. 

Second Reading—Secretary for Scotland [242]; 
Patent Law Amendment [240]; Prevention 
of Crimes Amendment * [93]; Oaths [62], 
debate further adjourned ; Police Enfranchise- 
ment Extension [269]. 

Select Committee—Crown Lands* [51], nominated. 

Committee —Report—Poor Law Unions’ Officers 
(Ireland) [214]; Pluralities (re-comm.) [241]. 

Third Reading—Medical Relief Disqualification 
Removal [232]: Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [224], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—COALING 
STATIONS. 


Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If steps are being 
actively taken to provide a sufficient 
armament, in accordance with the ne- 
cessities of modern warfare, at the dis- 
tant coaling stations and other positions 
of strategical importance in the posses- 
sion of Great Britain ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL oF 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay), who 
replied, said: Steps are being actively 
taken to provide the necessary arma- 
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ments for our coaling stations, such pro- 
vision, as the hon. Member is aware, 
being limited by the amount of the an- 
nual sum granted by Parliament during 
a certain term of years for this specific 
purpose. The Secretary of State for 
War proposes, when the Army Estimates 
are taken on Monday next, to give 
fuller details as to what has been done 
in this direction than it would be conve- 
nient to give in answer to a Question. 


MERCANTILE MARINE FUND. 

Mr. ATKINSON asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
When the annual account of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund up to the 31st of 
March last will be printed; and, if he 
will try to arrange to get it out in less 
than five months in future ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): The final 
account cannot be presented until the 
completion of the audit, which cannot 
be for some months, as some of the ac- 
counts from Consuls and Colonial Offi- 
cers are only now being received. An 
approximately estimated account, suffi- 
cient for all purposes, will in future be 
laid on the Table. Perhaps the House 
will permit me to add a few additional 
words, by way of explanation, for the 
past two years — that is, for 1882-3 
and 1883-4—-with a view to giving the 
House the earliest information with 
regard to the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
The late President of the Board of 
Trade presented an unaudited account 
to Parliament in the month of August. 
The Committee on Public Accounts— 
No. 267 (1885), p. 5—recommend that 
the account should be submitted to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General before 
being laid before Parliament. This 
recommendation will have the effect of 
delaying still further the presentation 
of the account, if agreed to, until the 
date when the Appropriation Accounts 
generally are presented—say, February 
following. Asa means of meeting the 
reasonable desires of the shipowners, I 
think it will be well to revert to the 
exceptional course adopted by Lord 
Sandon, and lay an approximate Return 
on the Table of the House annually. 
This Return cannot, I fear, be made up 
with any degree of accuracy until the 
latter end of July or the beginning of 
August, because (a) the Board of Trade 
are dependent on three Lighthouse 
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Boards for the accounts as to light- 
houses. The accounts take nearly three 
months to collect and compile; (+) the 
accounts of Consuls for the relief of dis- 
tressed seamen, now included in the 
Mercantile Marine Fund Account, have 
also to be collected and analyzed. Those 
for the month of March last have only 
just been all received. I have to-day 
aid the Return for 1884-5 on the Table 
of the House. 


CUSTOM HOUSE RECORDS. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Under 
what conditions and on payment of what 
fees the publie are permitted to have 
access to the Custom House Records at 
the various seaports, in order to obtain 
information as to movements of ves- 
sels in which shipowners, merchants, 
and underwriters may be interested ? 

Tue SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp), who re- 
plied, said: As a general rule, access 
to the Custom House Records of the 
arrivals and sailings of vessels is un- 
reservedly permitted during the official 
hours of business, under circumstances 
which do not inconveniently affect the 
work of the Department. Applicants, 
however, often pay for accounts con- 
taining this information instead of 
inspecting the books for themselves ; 
and in such cases the fees charged are 
based upon the calculated cost of pre- 
paring the accounts. A small fee is 
occasionally charged in cases where the 
work of the Department would be hin- 
dered by personal access to the records. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACT, 1842—OB- 
STRUCTION OF FISHERIES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a few dayssince, while certain 
fishermen were engaged in lawfully 
fishing for mackerel off Teelin Point, 
county Donegal, a water bailiff employed 
by a Mr. Musgrave pulled his boat into 
the middle of the net and cast anchor, 
thereby preventing the fishermen from 
drawing the net; whether the coast- 
guards made any report of this proceed- 
ing to the Inspectors of Fisheries, and 
what action they have taken ; and, whe- 
ther, as the fishermen were not in a con- 
dition to provide the cost of legal pro- 
ceedings, the Government will cause the 
Inspectors of Fisheries to take such pro- 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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ceedings as may be necessary to recover 
in this case the penalty prescribed by 
5 and 6 Vic. c. 106, sec. 28, as being in- 
curred by any one who is guilty of ob- 
structing persons lawfully engaged in 
fishing? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wu- 
r1aM Hart Dyxe): This case has been 
reported by the Coastguards to the In- 
spectors of Fisheries, who have pointed 
out that under the 28th section of the 
Act 5 & 6 Viet. c. 106, any person ob- 
structing others lawfully engaged in 
fishing is liable on conviction to a penalty 
of £5. I am advised that the case is not 
one in which the Government should 
institute proceedings, the cost of which 
would be trivial. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
DUKE OF ABERCORN’S ESTATE— 
BRYAN MOLLOY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Government are 
aware that a notice to quit having been 
served some time ago on Bryan Molloy, 
a tenant of the Duke of Abercorn, 
Molloy served an originating notice 
under the Land Act to have a fair rent 
fixed, whereupon Mr. Dixon, one of the 
Duke’s employés, read to the farm 
labourers on the estate on the 27th of 
May last, being pay-day, a paper, which 
he described as an order from the Duke’s 
agent, Mr. M‘Farland, J.P. directing 
them not to deal in Molloy’s shop, on 
pain of discharge from their employ- 
ment and eviction from their homes in 
case of disobedience ; whether, on the 
following morning, a sheet of paper, 
bearing a drawing of a coffin, was found 
outside Molloy’s door, and the fact was 
immediately reported to District In- 
spector Dower, of Newtownstewart ; 
whether the facts were reported to the 
Government, and, if so, why no action 
has been taken; whether Molloy has 
since been obliged to close his shop; 
and, what course the Lord Chancellor 
and the Irish Executive will adopt in 
view of the facts recited ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wu- 
uiAM Hart Dyxe): I understand that 
Bryan Molloy, although residing in a 
house on the Duke of Abercorn’s pro- 
perty, has never been accepted as tenant 
of it, and steps are being taken to evict 
him. It is not a fact that the statement 
referred to as read by Mr. Dixon con- 
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tained any threat of eviction. Mr. 
M‘Farland, on reconsideration, withdrew 
the paper altogether. Molloy’s shop is 
not closed, and the Duke’s workmen 
continue to deal with him. - Molloy 
brought to the District Inspector a paper 
with a coffin drawn on it, which, he 
stated, he had found outside his door; 
but this officer satisfied himself on in- 
quiry that it was not necessary to report 
the matter as an outrage. The case 
does not appear to me to call for any 
interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—PIERS AT BALDERRIG, KIL- 
LERDUFF, AND PUL-NA-MUCK, CO. 
MAYO. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
petitions from the fishermen of Bal- 
derrig, Killerduff, and Pul-na-Muck 
(county Mayo), having been presented 
to the Board of Works, about December 
1883, praying for the construction of 
piers at these places, inquiries were 
held, in the October following, by the 
Piers and Harbours Commissioners, 
and upon their recommendation that 
plans and estimates be prepared, an en- 
gineer of the Board of Works visited 
the districts in February last and pre- 
pared the plans and estimates; why 
nothing has since been done; and, 
whether, in view of the great difficulties 
and dangers under which the fishermen 
pursue their avocation, the Government 
will take steps to secure that there is no 
further delay in proceeding with those 
necessary works, on a part of the coast 
where no public funds have hitherto 
been expended ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotzanp): This 
Question should more properly have 
been addressed to the hon. and gallant 
Member for the county of Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), as Chairman of the 
Fishery, Piers, and Harbour Commis- 
sion. He has, however, been good 
enough to inform me that his Commis- 
sion wished to make a harbour at Bal- 
derrig, but found that the expense and 
risk would be too great. They recom- 
mended yesterday grants for Killerduff 
and Pul-na-Muck; and in these cases 
the Board of Works will put the contract 
plans at once in hand, and will call ior 
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There has been, therefore, no delay on 
the part of the Board of Works. 


LANDLORD AND TENAN'T (IRELAND)— 
MR. SANDFORD WILLS. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the attempt of Mr. Sandford 
Wills to deprive his tenant, Mr. Patrick 
Walder, of a reclaimed bog which had 
been in his possession for twenty years ; 
and, whether he will be prepared to in- 
troduce an Amendment to the Land Act 
to secure to tenants the possession of 
lands which they have reclaimed and 
made valuable ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WutuM Harr Dyke): The matter re- 
ferred to in this Question has not come 
under the notice of Government. The 
Government can give no promise of 
legislation in the direction suggested. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—KILL- 
ING OF THOMAS M‘GRATH’S GEESE 
AT CAHIR, CO. ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the attention of Captain 
Gage, R.M., has been called to the 
killing of a number of geese belonging 
to a poor farmer named Thomas M‘Grath, 
on the lands of a local landlord named 
Bernard Sweeny, of Cahir, near Thomas- 
town, county Roscommon; and, whe- 
ther the police have made any investi- 
gation underthe Crimes Act into the kill- 
ing of M‘Grath’s geese ; and, if not, why 
have they failed to carry out the Law ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wiuram Hart Dyke): Captain Gage’s 
attention has been called to this case. 
No investigation has been held under 
the Prevention of Crime Act; but the 
police have made, and will continue to 
make, all necessary inquiry respecting 
it. I am informed that Bernard Sweeny 
is not a landlord, but a tenant farmer. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—WORKS 
AT SINGAPORE. 


Str JOHN HAY asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, If he can state 
whether the guns for arming the works 
at Singapore are nearly complete, and 
whether the guns and other ordnance 
stores for that Island will be sent out 


tenders as soon as they are ready. this year? 
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Tat SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay): A 
portion of the new rifled armament is 
already on the spot, and a further por- 
tion is on its way at the present moment 
to Singapore. The chief part of the re- 
mainder of the armaments is under orders 
for manufacture, but cannot be delivered 
till early next year. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES— 
“ COOPERING.”’ 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, now that the case of the Ger- 
man vessel Dredrich has been disposed 
of by the conviction of the English 
fishermen, the invitations for the Inter- 
national Conference at the Hague, rela- 
tive to the floating drink shops in the 
North Sea, have been issued by the 
Netherlands Government; and, if not, 
what is the cause of the further delay 
in the matter ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bovrxe): After the result 
of the trials in the cases of the Died- 
rich and Anna were known, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at the Hague inquired 
of the Netherlands Minister whether the 
Netherlands Government would take 
steps to bring about an early meeting 
of the Conference relative to the liquor 
traffic in the North Sea. His Excel- 
lency replied that he had already taken 
action in the matter, and that he hoped 
that he would be enabled to convoke 
the Conference at an early date. Mr. 
Stuart will be instructed to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Netherlands 
Government, and as soon as a definite 
reply is received I shall have much plea- 
sure in communicating again with my 
hon. Friend. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
still adheres to his statement that it is 
of the utmost importance that the Medi- 
cal Relief Bill should be proceeded with 
without delay; and, whether the Go- 
vernment still intend to use every effort 
in order that it may become Law during 
the present month ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, the statement which 
the hon. Member quotes referred to the 
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Bill as it was. But I am quite aware 
of the importance of time in this mat- 
ter, and it is not at all the intention or 
the wish of Her Majesty’s Government 
to do anything that would defeat this 
Bill by delay. What I said last night 
was that we could not assume the respon- 
sibility in regard to this Bill which we 
had hitherto assumed; and I adhere to 
that position. But if the third reading 
is moved to-night, as I apprehend it 
will be, Ido not think that our disap- 
proval of the change which has been 
made in the measure would justify us in 
opposing the third reading. 

Mr. HENEAGE: What I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman is, whe- 
ther he will still consider it a Govern- 
ment measure after it has left this 
House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have already answered that 
Question. 


ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1882— 
CHARITY LANDS IN THE ISLE OF 
ELY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, If he is aware that the trustees 
of the Charity Lands in Elm, March, 
and Wimblington, Isle of Ely, have ad- 
vertised to let the lands by auction on 
Wednesday 29th July for a term of 
seven years instead of offering them to 
the labourers of the parish, as directed 
by ‘“‘The Allotments Extension Act, 
1882;” whether he is aware that a dis- 
tinct assurance was given by the clerk 
of the trustees that the lands should be 
offered to the labourers on the expiration 
of the present leases; and, whether the 
Charity Commissioners will take imme- 
diate steps to prevent the letting of the 
lands by auction, and will compel the 
trustees to carry out the provisions of 
the Act of 1882? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 
Srannope): The Governors of the March 
Consolidated Charities have offered for 
letting by auction on the 29th instant, 
for a term of seven years, about 96 
acres of the charity lands situated in the 
— of March, Wimblington, and 

tim, which comprise in all about 286 

acres. Whether or not the assurance 

mentioned was given by the clerk of the 

Governors, the Charity Commissioners 

have as yet had no opportunity of ascer- 

taining. It appears that part only of 
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the lands of the Charities, amounting to 
less than one-fourth of the whole, is 
subject to the Allotments Extension Act, 
1882. The case was brought to the 
notice of the Charity Commissioners for 
the first time on the 21st instant, and 
they have advised the Governors that, 
before proceeding to let any of the 
Charity lands on lease, they should, in 
the first instance, take steps for ascer- 
taining, under Section 8 of the Allot- 
ments Extension Act, 1882, what part 
of the Charity lands is subject to its pro- 
visions. 


NAVY--RANGE FOR TORPEDO 
PRACTICE. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, What provision, if 
any, has been made by the Admiralty 
for a torpedo range and for torpedo 
practice ? 

Tae LORD or tue ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. Asumeap-Bartierr): A torpedo 
range 500 yards long was provided last 
year at Malta. One at Portsmouth, 800 
a long, is about to be provided on 

orsea Island, which has just been pur- 
chased for the purpose at a cost of 
£15,500. As regards money for the 
Portsmouth range, £25,000 has been 
provided in the Annual Estimates for 
1885-6 and £45,000 from the Vote of 
Credit. Torpedo practice of all kinds is 
carried out by the torpedo schools— 
namely, Vernon, in Portsmouth, and De- 
Jiance, at Devonport, and also in all 
ships and fleets. 


NAVY—HAULBOWLINE WORKS, 
QUEENSTOWN. 

Mr. DEASY asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is a fact that 
an order has been posted at the Haul- 
bowline Works, Queenstown, to the 
effect that the service of any man who 
has reached the age of sixty years will 
be no longer reauired ; and, whether, if 
such an order does exist, it is intended 
for the employés of dockyards proper ; 
and, if so, whether, having regard to 
the fact that the Haulbowline Works 
will not be complete for three years, and 
cannot therefore in the meantime be 
termed dockyard, the men coming within 
the prescribed age will be permitted to 
remain in their employment until the 
completion of the works ? 

Tue LORD or tar ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. Asumzap-BarTLerr), who replied, 
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said: The order referred to by the hon. 
Member was issued by the late Board. 
With regard to the first Question of 
the hon. Member, I would answer 
“Yes,” unless special reasons exist, 
which should be reported. The regu- 
lation for discharge of workmen on at- 
taining 60 years of age forms part of 
the Dockyard instructions, and is in 
force at other works for the construction 
of dockyards. 

Mr. DEASY asked, whether, having 
regard to the fact that the works would 
be completed in three years, the order 
would not be cancelled, so as to allow 
the men to continue at the works until 
their completion ? 

Tue LORD or trae ADMIRALTY : 
The order referred to was issued by the 
late Board; but I will take the matter 
into consideration, and see if anything 
can be done in the direction of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sir WILLAM HARCOURT: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What is 
to be the course of Business next week ? 
And I should like, in conjunction with 
that Question, to press upon the atten- 
tion of the Government the desirability 
of placing the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill on the Paper on a very early 
day. The House is very much ad- 
vanced now in Supply for this time of 
the year, and, therefore, I should hope it 
will be possible to fix an early day for a 
Bill in which the House takes so great 
an interest. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnaet Hicxs-Bracu): 
We should certainly desire to fix as 
early a day as possible for the considera- 
tion of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill; but it is extremely difficult for 
us, looking at the exigencies of Sup- 
ply, to fix any particular day with the 
certainty of being able to keep the pro- 
mise. We have not been so fortunate 
in making progress in Supply during 
the last few days as we had expected ; 
and looking to the state of the Notice 
Paper I am afraid it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether we shall make any progress 
in that direction this evening. There 
are still many Votes of a contentious 
character to be taken, and we do think 
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it essential to the convenience of the 
House that Supply should be one 
forward as rapidly as possible before we 
attempt to deal with the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. What I ventured to 
state to the House the other day was 
that we should endeavour to conclude 
Supply by Tuesday or Wednesday next 
at the latest ; that then a debate of a 
few hours might be taken on the Tele- 
graph Laws Amendment Bill; and that 
then we should commence to deal with 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, and 
ge with it until it was completed. 

ith respect to the Business for next 
week, Monday has been promised for the 
Army Estimates, and we shall hope to be 
able to take the Queen’s Colleges Vote as 
the first Vote on Tuesday ; but if I might 
venture to ask for some concession in 
return from hon. Members opposite, 
who I notice have several Motions on 
the Paper, I would hope that they would 
be merciful to us to-night. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND AGRI- 
CULTURE—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. STORER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Com- 
mission about to be appointed to inquire 
into the depression of trade would em- 
brace the question of how far it might 
be connected with the lamentable de- 
pression in agriculture; and, whether 
the inquiry would be directed with a 
view of providing a remedy for both 
should that appear possible ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR (or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: L must not lead my hon. Friend 
to suppose that this inquiry on the de- 
pression of trade and industry can be 
an inquiry into the depression of agri- 
culture; but in so far as the depression 
of trade and industry is affected by or 
re-acts upon agriculture—and it is a fact 
that it does so to a great extent—no 
doubt that must be a matter which would 
come within the scope of the inquiry. 
In the Motion of which the hon. Gentle- 
man has given notice for this' evening 
he refers to the ‘inability of those de- 
— on the land toj purchase as 
ormerly,”’ and “‘ the increasing volume 
of manufactured imports from foreign 
countries, which refuse to reciprocate 
our practice of Free Trade,” both of 
which matters must necessarily come 
within the scope of the inquiry. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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and Agriculture. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o—— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND AGRI- 
CULTURE—THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. STORER said, that in conse- 
quence of the satisfactory answer of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would not persevere in the Motion which 
stood upon the Paper in his name, and 
the terms of which were as follows :— 

“That, in view of the continued, yearly-in- 
creasing, and ruinous depression of Agriculture, 
mainly owing to cheap imports of Foreign 
produce, considering also the stagnation of 
numerous other importan industries, caused 
partly by the inability of those depending on 
the land to purchase as formerly, and partly by 
the increasing volume of manufactured imports 
from Foreign Countries which refuse to reci- 
procate our practice of Free Trade, this House 
is of opinion that the time has arrived when 
Her Most Gracious Majesty should be prayed 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the whole subject, in order to provide a speedy 
remedy for this disastrous state of things.” 


He only now desired to express a hope 
that the Commission would not consist 
of men of one way of thinking only, 
but of men of business as well as doc- 
trinaires, who were pledged to particular 
views, and that its composition would be 
such as to command the confidence of 
the people of the country at large. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that what 
was generally desired was that due 
eare should be taken that all .sections 
of opinion were represented on the 
Commission. They had seen, from 
time to time, perhaps without any de- 
gree of authority, various names put 
forward as likely to compose the Com- 
mission, and, among others, a name 
which certainly he thought on both 
sides of the House carried very great 
weight upon any question—he meant 
the name of the late esteemed Leader 
of the Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons—Lord Iddesleigh. Of 
course, in that name fhey had a gua- 
rantee for thorough itfpartiality in the 
discharge of the duties of President of 
a Royal Commission; and while it was 
well known that Lord Iddesleigh enter- 
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tained strong opinions on these subjects, 
he (Mr. J. Lowther) had every con- 
fidence that Lord Iddesleigh would per- 
form the duties of President of the Com- 
mission with that strict impartiality 
which was indispensable. But, at the 
same time, it was of extreme importance 
that gentlemen should be placed on the 
Commission who were versed in commer- 
cial pursuits, though not necessarily 
deeply involved in politics. They should 
have men who would carry with them not 
only the confidence of the commercial 
but of the agricultural world. It was 
undoubtedly true that this inquiry would 
not embrace a distinct inquiry into the 
cause of the depression in agriculture 
itself ; but, at the same time, the de- 
pression existing in the greatest and the 
oldest industry in the land must of ne- 
cessity become an essential feature in 
any question as to the depression of 
trade generally. He should regret the 
presence of too many persons with pre- 
conceived opinions hostile to the holding 
of any inquiry whatever, or who had 
prematurely committed themselves to 
the idea that nothing substantial could 
be done for the agricultural interest. He 
was sorry to have seen that such utter- 
ances had been made by some of whom 
he had expected better things; and he 
could only hope that the inquiry would 
be full and comprehensive, and that a 
satisfactory result would be obtained by 
the country at large. 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
SUB-COMMISSIONER WALPOLE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O'BRIEN, in whose name the 
following Motion stood on the Paper :— 
‘* That, in the opinion of this House, the op- 
ressive character of Mr. Sub-Commissioner 
alpole’s relations with his own tenantry, and 
the general public distrust justly inspired by 
his decisions, render it undesirable that heshould 
continue to be intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Land Law (Ireland) Act,”’ 
said, that though under the cireum™ 
stances he was disposed to be merciful 
to the Government in the length of his 
observations, still he was afraid that it 
would not be merciful to the tenantry of 
Ireland if he were to forego calling the 
attention of the House to the matter, 
and, after all, these were the first per- 
sons in his consideration. No doubt, it 
seemed scarcely worth while for him to 
call attention to the work of any particu- 
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lar Sub-Commissioner in Ireland, for 
just at present it was pretty generally 
admitted that the whole system of fixing 
judicial rents in Ireland by Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan and his Colleagues was a disas- 
trous and ridiculous failure and it was 
confessed that the whole thing should be 
immediately overhauled, and the settle- 
ment of the Land Question set about in 
a totally different direction. However, 
this gentleman, Mr. Walpole, was spe- 
cially distinguished by his endeavour to 
frustrate the operations of the Land Act, 
and, perhaps, he had done more than 
any other man to bring the Land Act 
into disrepute. The Commission, of 
whom Mr. Walpole was the most in- 
fluential member, was spread over the 
greater portions of the counties of Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford, and in these 
districts Mr. Walpole had been apply- 
ing to the unfortunate farmers whose 
cases came before him the same sharp 
practice that he exercised with his own 
unfortunate tenantry. Specific charges 
were made against him, and the Chief 
Commissioners were besought to inves- 
tigate them ; but they refused to do any- 
thing of the kind, adopting the usual 
Dublin Castle method of backing up an 
official whether he was right or wrong. 
Mr. Walpole was himself a landlord of 
the very worst type which had made 
landlordism so detested in Ireland. He 
was a retired grocer, who had purchased 
a small estate in the Landed Estates 
Court, for the purpose of making a 
commercial profit out of it by traffick- 
ing in and confiscating the improve- 
ments of his own unfortunate tenants. 
He would give a specimen of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s dealings with his own tenants, so 
that the House might judge of the sort 
of man who was administering the Land 
Act. When he purchased his property 
Mr. Walpole increased the rents on it 
until they amounted to twice Griffith’s 
valuation ; and this model Sub-Com- 
missioner, who was set up to teach other 
landlords to be just to their tenantry, 
actually tried, according to a case that 
eame before Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, to im- 
pose on one of his tenants, named Hig- 
gins, a lease containing two covenants, 
the grossest, most penal, and confisca- 
tory that could possibly be framed. By 
one of the clauses of that lease he at- 
tempted to bind the tenants to renounce 
all claims for compensation under the 
Land Act of 1870, and by another this 
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provident Sub-Commissioner sought to 
make him renounce all benefits in the 
future under any subsequent Land Act 
that might ever be passed. In other 
words, this gentleman sought to deprive 
his own tenant of all benefit from an 
Act to administer which he was himself 
now receiving £700 a year. Howcould 
it be expected that such a man could ad- 
minister the Land Act fairly or honestly. 
The tenant had refused to sign the lease, 
but having continued the negotiations 
his claim for a fair rent had been re- 
fused by JudgeO’ Hagan. Unfortunately 
Mr. Walpole had shown consistency in 
so far that he had acted in a precisely 
similar manner in his Land Court, as in 
the case of his own tenants. Mr. James 
Byrne, J.P., of Wallstown Castle, gave 
in Zhe Farmers’ Gazette a list of cases 
in which the landlords themselves had 
actually given substantial reductions 
on Mr. Walpole’s judicial rack rents. On 
one estate, that of Mr. Purcell, with 
which he was acquainted himself, the 
agent accepted a rent of £130 for a farm 
the rent of which was fixed by Mr. 
Walpole at £150. In another case at 
Dungarvan the landlord’s valuator 
valued the land at £27, and Mr. Wal- 
pole fixed the rent at £42. Looking 
over the Return of the judicial rents of 
this Commissioner for the month of 
April, he found that no abatement was 
made, and that upon the whole the rents 
were left at 33 per cent above the Go- 
vernment valuation, and that in the one 
case in which the rent was fixed by con- 
sent a reduction was made from £270 
a-year to £160. The consequence was 
that tenants would not face the Land 
Court, but were driven to other means 
of getting their rents reduced. As to the 
case of the Earl of Egmont, the agent 
on this estate was Mr. French. He was 
a brother landlord and near neighbour 
of Mr. Walpole in Queen’s County. 
They were frequently together, and he 
should not be surprised if the tenants 
drew their own conclusions from seeing 
thegrinding landlord and the Land Com- 
missioner driving together. In addition 
there was Mr. Bolster, who was a valuer 
under the Act, and he was cousin to Mr. 
Walpole. He thought, at any rate, 
seeing that £80,000 was paid to carry 
out this Act every year, the law should 
be so carried out as to be above re- 
proach. Thirty tenants on the Egmont 
estate had presented a Memorial to the 
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Chief Commissioners making specific 
charges against Mr. Walpole, and yet 
they had refused to investigate them. 
As long as things were as they were— 
as long as these reports were flying 
about against Mr. Walpole without any 
attempt being made to investigate them, 
so long should he express his indignation 
and so long should he declare that the 
appointment was a positive cause of 
disturbance. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND se- 
conded the Motion. As long as they 
continued to maintain a rack-renter as 
Sub-Commissioner so long would they 
find that the administration of the Act 
wasa farce. There never was a set of 
thieves who clung together more closely 
than the landlords of Ireland; and, as 
to Mr. Walpole, he had fixed rents so 
totally wrong that even the landlords had 
voluntarily reduced them. He hoped 
the new Government would deal fairly 
with this matter. A great many bad 
characters in Ireland, from Lord Spencer 
downwards, had lost their positions by 
the fall of the late Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the 
hon. Member that that is not a re- 
spectful way to speak of any Member 
of the other House. I must ask him 
to withdraw the expression ? 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Which 
expression ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The expression just 
used with regard to Lord Spencer. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Which 
expression ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
knows perfectly well what expression. 

Mr. O’KELLY: How can the hon. 
Member withdraw if he does not know 
what expression you object to? What 
is it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the hon. 
Member to withdraw the expression he 
used ? 

Mrz. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he would, of course, withdraw immedi- 
ately anything Mr. Speaker liked. If 
he had spoken in a disrespectful way of 
a Member of the Upper House, it was 
not at all his intention to transgress the 
Rules of the House or anything of that 
kind. Of course, he knew that there 
were a great many things which a Mem- 
ber was allowed to say outside the 
House which he could not say inside ; 
and so he should withdraw and reserve 
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what he had to say as to Lord Spencer 
and others until he went back to Ire- 
land. A great many persons had been 
removed from their offices in conse- 
quence of the change of Government, 
and if Mr. Walpole should be removed 
a great deal would be done to allay the 
suspicion with which the administration 
of the Land Act was regarded in Ire- 
land. Mr. Walpole was a man who, 
above all others connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Act, had made him- 
self obnoxious. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the oppressive 
character of Mr. Sub-Commissioner Walpole’s 
relations with his own tenantry, and the gene- 
ral public distrust justly inspired by his de- 
cisions, render it undesirable that he should 
continue to be intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Land Law (Ireland) Act,”—({Mr. 
O’ Brien,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken had made an 
observation which very much surprised 
him and which ought to receive some 
notice. The hon. Member said it was 
fortunate that observations could be 
made outside the House which would 
not be allowed in it. But perhaps 
some hon. Members found it more for- 
tunate that observations could be made 
within the House which would not be 
made outside it. They had been told 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite that Mr. 
Walpole defrauded his tenants, and 
was « landlord of the very worst cha- 
racter, and that it was a notorious fact 
that a set of thieves never stick together 
more than the landlords of Ireland. His 
(Mr. Lewis’s) belief was, from all the 
testimony they had heard from the 
other side of the House, that this gen- 
tleman was a highly respectable maz. 
He was sure that Mr. Walpole would 
not have been so vindictively attacked 
from the other side of the House if he 
had not been deserving of the respect of 
all honourable men. It was somewhat 
surprising they should be told that 
a landlord was not fit to be a Sub-Com- 
missioner, because he was an interested 
party. Well, if that was so, a tenant, 


for the same reason, ought not to be ap- 
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pointed. Everyone who knew anything 
of Courts was aware that the discontent of 
litigants knew no bounds, and that each 
man believed his own case to be better 
than his opponent’s. He was not, how- 
ever, aware of any attacks similar to 
this having been made in that House, 
either on a Land Commissioner or Sub- 
Commissioner with reference to the ad- 
ministration cf the law in Ireland. But, 
if that House was to be made a Court 
of Appeal, not against any particular 
decision, but against the men who gave 
those decisions, all he could say was 
that it would be impossible to suppose 
there could be any respect for the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland. It 
was said by the hon. Member who in- 
troduced this Motion that nine-tenths of 
the people of Ireland believed that Mr. 
Walpole was a perfectly abandoned 
character. He (Mr. Lewis) trusted they 
would hear from the Government during 
the night something of the position and 
character of this gentleman. On the 
Ministerial side of the House it was 
believed that the majority of the Land 
Commissioners were more in sympathy 
with the tenants than with the land- 
lord. Their decisions, although always 
favourable to the tenants, were, never- 
theless, always submitted to. He trusted 
the Treasury Bench would not counte- 
nance these charges against the Irish 
officials. If this was the way in which 
all persons connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland were to 
be attacked from time to time in the 
various departments and stages of 
their duty, there would be very little 
prospect of any law being obeyed in 
Ireland. 

Mr. MARUM said, with a full sense 
of the responsibility imposed on him in 
speaking of an absent man, he believed 
this gentleman—and he knew the lo- 
cality—was very severe in the exaction 
of his rents—a quality which ought not 
to have recommended him to a Chief Se- 
cretary for appointment ; that great dis- 


‘satisfaction was caused by his decisions ; 


and that he was not competent for the 
office either from his knowledge of the 
value of the land or the working of the 
Land Commission. 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Sir Wittiam Harr Dyke): 
said, that the Mover and Secuonder of 
the Motion had made a violent attack 
on the Sub-Commissioners in general 
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and on Mr. Walpole in particular, as 
well as on the mode in which the Land 
Act was carried out. But he was not 
responsible in any sense for the passing 
of that Act or the appointment of the 
Commissioners or Sub-Commissioners. 
He did not think that the House was 
called upon to pronounce any judgment 
on the character of Mr. Walpole as a 
landlord ; but, so far as he could gather, 
there was no foundation whatever for 
the vague charges—{ Mr. Witt1am Rep- 
monD: Not vague charges at all. |— 
levelled against Mr. Walpole for his 
conduct as a Sub-Commissioner. A 
Memorial containing various charges 
against Mr. Walpole had been pre- 
sented to the Commissioners; they 
took the greatest possible pains to in- 
vestigate the matter ; and not only from 
the evidence in their own office, but 
from every kind of evidence that could 
be brought before them, they came to 
the conclusion that the charges were 
absolutely groundless. It had been said 
that there was some complicity between 
him and Lord Egmont’s agent, Captain 
French. It was said that he had driven 
about with him upon an outside car. It 
was said that upon one occasion he had 
stopped for one night at the same hotel 
as that gentleman, and also that he had 
given Mr. Walpole a “lift” upon his 
ear. {Mr. Witt1am Repmonp: He gave 
him several “ lifts.””] But he was in- 
formed that this gentleman was an abso- 
lute stranger to Mr. Walpole. Mr. 
Walpole was not solely responsible for 
these decisions; he was one of three 
Commissioners, and these three Com- 
missioners were responsible in all cases 
for these decisions. The hon. Member 
for Mallow had stated that Mr. Wal- 
pole’s conduct had been of such a cha- 
racter as to drive tenants out of the 
Court; but he had made inquiry into 
the matter, and it appeared that at the 
time Mr. Walpole assumed office there 
had been only five applications by 
tenants. He did not think that he 
should detain the House further. He 
had done all that he could to find out 
about these allegations. But he was 
convinced, both from his researches and 
the inquiries of the Land Commissioners, 
that there were no grounds whatever 
for them ; and he thought that if there 
was any ground for objection to Mr. 
Walpole’s decisions, the Court of Appeal 
would be a more fitting tribunal in 
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which to try them than the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. BARRY said that, accustomed 
as the Irish were in that House to hear 
lame defences by the Chief Secretary, 
he did not believe that in all his ex- 
perience he had ever heard a more help- 
less attempt at a defence than that 
which had just been presented by the 
Chief Secretary as to the serious charges 
made against this official by the hon. 
Member for Mallow. He had insinuated 
that the charges made were vague ; but 
he believed that he had never heard 
anything more clear or specific than the 
case which had been presented by his 
hon. Friend. He remembered the great 
shock which the appointment to the 
Land Commission of Mr. Walpole had 
given the country. He was a man 
whose evil reputation was widely known. 
He was a rack-renting landlord of the 
very worst type—a man who, having 
been successful in some pettifogging 
trade, bought land, and at once became 
an odious tyrant and rack-renter. He 
had a character which had received full 
confirmation since his appointment as a 
Land Commissioner. He asked what 
kind of proof the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted? Every public board—Boards 
of Guardians and Town Commissioners 
—and public body whose representative 
character enabled it to express a reliable 
opinion on behalf of the people had 
passed resolutions denouncing his one- 
sided and partizan conduct. Surely no 
better proof than that was required in 
support of his hon. Friend’s statement. 
In many cases even the landlords them- 
selves, instead of accepting Mr. Wal- 
pole’s decisions, had actually given re- 
ductions, and cases could be shown in 
which the judicial rent fixed by Mr. 
Walpole amounted to 40 per cent in ex- 
cess of the landlord’s own valuings. In 
the counties of Cork, Waterford, and 
Limerick there existed such a strong 
and widespread feeling of discontent 
that it was positively dangerous to the 
administration of the Act. It was most 
unfair to the tenants to have such a 
man to decide their cases, and many of 
them refused to go near the Court at all 
where he acted as Sub-Commissioner, 
feeling convinced that they thereby 
would only incur useless expenditure in 
costs, in addition to their loss of time. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he could 
assure the House that it was with very 
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considerable pain that hon. Mem ers 
sitting in that quarter of the House had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman attempt- 
ing such a forlorn and hopeless task as 
the defence of this official. He was 
sorry to see the present Government 
falling into the errors of its Predeces- 
sors in attempting to defend everybody. 
There had been no stronger case ever 
brought before the House. The block 
in the Appeal Court was something both 
disgraceful and hopeless. He had a letter 
in his hand from a tenant who had 
served an originating notice so far back 
as four years ago to have a fair rent 
fixed by the Sub-Commission. He went 
into the Appeal Court; but up to the 
present there was not the least sign of 
the case being heard. The whole coun- 
try was waiting for‘relief against the 
appeals which blocked the Land Court. 
He believed that an official of the stamp 
of Mr. Walpole, who fixed rents in some 
cases so much above the valuation even 
of the landlord’s valuers that the land- 
lords themselves refused to abide by his 
decisions, and reduced the rents fixed 
by him themselves, was a man who 
really did even the landlords more in- 
jury than good. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, speak- 
ing as a landlord himself in Ireland, he 
believed that conduct of the kind which 
had been described was really injurious 
to the interests of the landlords. He 
believed, however, that the question 
whether Mr. Walpole’s conduct was of 
the nature described should be investi- 
gated by some independent tribunal. 

Cotoyen COLTHURST said, he be- 
lieved that this was really a case which 
the Governmentshould consider seriously. 
There was, no doubt, very widespread 
dissatisfaction at the decisions of Mr. 
Walpole. The fact was that that gen- 
tleman had only had experience of very 
good land, and was really not competent 
to decide in cases where the value of 
poor land was called in question. With- 
out wishing to make any invidious or 
hard attack upon Mr. Walpole, he would 
suggest that he might be transferred to 
some other part of Ireland. Some effort 
should also be made to expedite the 
hearing of appeals. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, he knew 
nothing personally about Mr. Walpole ; 
but he was able to state that his action 
as a Land Commissioner had given rise 
to the utmost discontent, Resolutions 
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had been passed by numerous Boards of 
Guardians expressing want of confidence 
in him. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the Government would do well to 
be influenced by the advice given them 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cork (Colonel Colthurst), who, not being 
a Gentleman who usually acted with the 
Irish Party, had spoken from a different 
point of view. He (Mr. Biggar) be- 
lieved that it was the interest of the 
landlords to prevent such grievances as 
gave rise to agitation. The time had 
come when the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners should be reduced. At any rate, 
the Government could not expect to get 
rid of agitation in respect to the adminis- 
tration of the Land Act while they re- 
tained the services of Sub-Commissioners 
like Mr. Walpole, who failed in inspire 
general confidence in his decisions. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON thought it 
was clear from that discussion that the 
administration of the Land Act by that 
gentleman was not likely to give satis- 
faction to the Irish people ; and he would 
suggest that the Government should 
consider whether they could not see 
their way to having some inquiry made 
into that matter. The evidence in favour 
of inquiry was certainly as strong as it 
was in the Maamtrasna ease. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
thought that the observation of the 
Chief Secretary had been misunderstood. 
The only charges, as far as he was 
aware, which were brought forward 
against Mr. Sub-Commissioner Walpole 
were contained in a Memorial that 
was presented in October, 1884, to the 
Irish Land Commission. That document 
contained some general observations in 
reference to the way in which Mr. Wal- 
pole had acted as a Sub-Commissioner ; 
and then it set forth certain specific 
charges. It then became the duty of 
the Land Commissioners, as the Body 
nominated by the Legislature for the 
purpose, to inquire into that matter; 
and, after having obtained all such in- 
formation as would enable them to form 
a judgment upon it, they came to the 
conclusion that both the general and the 
specific charges against Mr. Walpole 
were without foundation. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Did they take the 
evidence of a single memorialist ? 
[“* Order! ’”} 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said, that the charges were 
dealt with by the Body which the Legis- 
lature had appointed, and which made the 
investigation inthe ordinary way. That 
investigation having been so made, the 
result was the acquittal of Mr. Walpole 
not only of the general, but also of the 
specific charges preferred against him ; 
and if the Government were now to say 
that the matter would be re-opened, it 
would not be a censure upon Mr. Wal- 
pole, but a censure upon the Land Com- 
mission, because it would be conveying 
to the Commission that they had not 
done their duty on a matter that had 
been brought before them. On the 
result of the investigation which had 
taken place the Government were pre- 
pared to stand. 

Mr. PICTON said, he considered 
there were grounds for inquiry, and he 
should support the appeal made to the 
Government by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 


son). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
happened to know the county in which 
the property of Mr. Walpole was situ- 
ated. He had a number of tenants 
bound down by papers, which he called 
leases, prepared in a dexterous manner, 
which deprived the tenants of the 
benefit of the Land Act. The whole 
population of Queen’s County had been 
aghast when they had heard of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Walpole, knowing, as 
they did, his relations towards his own 
tenants; and their forebodings had 
been fully justified. The people in Mr. 
Walpole’s sub-division would not regard 
the proceedings in his Court as judicial 
in any sense. They looked upon him 
as having been placed in his present 
position by landlord influence, in order 
to maintain the level of judicial rents as 
high as possible. It should also be 
borne in mind that the inquiry that had 
taken place was confined to those who 
were interested in whitewashing Mr. 
Walp ole. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
answer of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land was one which would hardly be 
seriously regarded. The inquiry which 
had been made into the matter to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred 
had been utterly insufficient, and no 
real evidence had been taken. He 
could assure the Government that this 
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was a very grave matter. The judicial 
character of Mr. Walpole was seriously 
attacked, and a large amount of colla- 
teral evidence was brought forward in 
support of the charge brought against 
him. He hoped that the Government 
would look into this matter in the 
interests of everyone who desired a 
settlement of the Irish question on a 
permanent basis. . There could be no 
doubt that the retention of Mr. Walpole 
on the Bench would prove a great im- 
pediment to the agrarian policy which 
the present Government had entered 
upon with regard to Ireland. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the general 
public distrust inspired by the decisions of Mr. 
Sub-Commissioner Walpole renders it desirable 
that further inquiry should be made into his 
administration of the Land Law (Ireland) Act,” 
—(Mr. O’ Brien,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided: —Ayes 123; 
Noes 32: Majority 91.—(Div. List, 
No. 247.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
PROCURATORS FISCAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
maladministration of justice in Scotland. 
His Motion, as it stood upon the Paper, 
was— 

“That it is prejudicial to the interests of jus- 
tice in Scotland that Procurators Fiscal should 
be allowed to engage in private business and to 
act as land agents.” 

Perhaps he might state, for the informa- 
tion of the House, and especially of the 
Irish Members, that the system of ad- 
ministering justice and conducting 
criminal inquiries was, in the first place, 
intrusted to the Procurator Fiscai. He 
was the Public Prosecutor. Down to 
1877 these Procurators Fiscal were ap- 
pointed by the Sheriffs, and removable 
by them; but in that year a Bill was 
brought in by the Tory Government 
confirming the appointment in the 
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Sheriff, but making the Procurator 
Fiscal irremovable when he was ap- 
pointed. An Amendment was attempted 
at the time to restrict Procurators Fiscal 
to the discharge of their official duties ; 
but it was negatived. It was evident 
that there was great risk of abuse of 
justice in consequence of his being en- 
gaged in private business, particularly 
the business of a land agent. He had 
in his possession complaints that in a 
recent case a Procurator Fiscal appeared 
to prosecute, and was also engaged in 
the case in three other capacities. It 
was easy to conceive how hard it would 
be for a Procurator Fiscal, in such cir- 
cumstances, to confine himself strictly to 
his proper business, and not to allow him- 
self to be influenced by other motives. 
He wished to allude particularly to cases 
in the Western Highlands. There was 
the case of the Procurator Fiscal in 
Stornoway, which belonged to a single 
proprietor, and the Procurator Fiscal 
was the representative of the Crown, 
and was also the agent of the landlord. 
He had occasion, previously, to call at- 
tention to an instance where it was 
alleged that the Procurator Fiscal had 
called in the law to support certain 
estate regulations ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the tenants believed that 
they had not any prospect of impartial 
administration of justice. He was not 
prepared to say definitely as to the ac- 
curacy of the charges made against the 
Procurators Fiscal ; but there were very 
numerous complaints as to their action, 
and one could understand how difficult 
it would be for the Procurator Fiscal to 
administer even-handed justice when he 
was acting in a private capacity for one 
of the parties. The position occupied 
by these men was altogether indefen- 
sible ; and he cailed attention to it, now 
that a new Government was in power, 
in order that the Government might 
have an opportunity of stating their 
views and the course they proposed to 
take in the matter. He made no charge 
against the late Lord Advocate. The 
only defence of the present system was 
that it would be impossible to get the 
whole of the service of the Procurators 
Fiscal in those distant places. He ad- 
vocated to meet this difficulty that they 
should have some system of promotion 
under which the Procurators Fiscal 
could be removed from district to dis- 
trict. Ifsome system of that kind were 
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adopted, he was sure it would havea 
very beneficial effect on the adminis- 
tration of justice. He was informed 
that measures had been in progress 
under the late Government for remedy- 
ing the evil so far as the Western High- 
lands were concerned ; but the complaint 
he had to make against the late Lord 
Advocate was, that when he found he 
was not able, in a particular case, to do 
what was required, he did not ask the 
House of Commons to remedy the law, 
and so have been able to take upon him- 
self the responsibility for the due and 
impartial administration of justice. 
Peace in the Western Highlands de- 
pended very much more upon the re- 
moval of those abuses than many sup- 
posed ; but the people despaired re- 
ceiving impartial justice when everyone 
engaged in the administration of the 
law, except the Sheriff, was an official 
of the proprietor. That being the feel- 
ing, it was not at all surprising that the 
Highlanders attempted to take the law 
into their own hands, and thus endea- 
vour to redress their grievances. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, that his 
hon. Friend had done well to bring 
this subject before the House. It was 
surely wrong, as a matter of principle, 
that anyone holding judicial office 
should be allowed to engage in private 
practice. Persons holding these ap- 
pointments should, like Ceesar’s wife. 
be above suspicion. The difficulty of 
getting men to take the office on small 
salaries might be met by a system of 
promotion such as had been suggested 
by his hon. Friend—namely, to hold out 
the prospect of rising, through good 
work and merit, to higher appoint- 
ments. He, therefore, thought that as 
appointments fell in the Government 
should insist that persons accepting such 
appointments should be debarred from 
private practice. That could easily be 
done in the large towns, where from 
£600 to £800 and up to £1,200 a-year 
was paid. For such appointments there 
could be no difficulty in getting the best 
legal men, and already a good begin- 
ning had been made in Aberdeen, where 
the Sheriff Clerk, who formerly had 
private practice, had been entirely re- 
stricted to his public duties. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he was not 
disposed to enter upon the general ques- 
tion, which had been a good deal dis- 
cussed within the past year. The view 
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taken bythe late Government was that 
wherever they could get the sole ser- 
vices of a gentleman to discharge the 
duties of Procurator Fiscal on reason- 
able terms it was desirable to do so; but 
that necessarily involved conditions— 
conditions regarding the amount of 
work, the available salary, or the salary 
that could reasonably be asked, and 
other conditions which he had more 
fully explained on a former occasion. 
He adhered to the view that wherever 
they could obtain the services of a gen- 
tleman to fill those duties exclusively it 
was desirable to doso; and accordingly, 
although the appointment did not rest 
with the Crown, but with the Sheriff, 
subject only to confirmation by the Se- 
cretary of State, it was quite possible for 

rsons holding the position which he 
had the honour to do under the late 
Government, by communicating with the 
Sheriff, to try and establish the rule of 
restricting persons holding the office to 
the duties of that office. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) complained that they 
did not propose legislation on the sub- 
ject. He agreed that al! appointments 
of Procurators Fiscal should emanate 
from the Crown; but in the press of 
other duties he did not know whether 
the subject had been embodied in a sepa- 
rate Bill, though he had no doubt that 
the matter would be kept inview. As 





to the alleged conflict between public. 


and private duty, having had an expe- 
rience of some years, he could only now 
repeat the tribute which he had before 
paid to the probity, integrity, and ability 
with which the Procurators Fiscal had 
discharged their duties ; but, at the same 
time, he admitted that it was better that 
they should be restricted to the duties 
of their office. Reference had been 
made to appointments in the West 
Highlands; and he quite agreed that 
where, from whatever causes, an un- 
happy state of feeling had arisen, which 
he trusted and believed would be tem- 
porary, it was specially desirable that 
there should be no ground for the sug- 
gestion of a suspicion of any conflict of 
duty and private matters on the part of 
a public official. Accordingly, before 


the late Government went out of Office, 
they were negotiating with a view to 
get the Procurators Fiscal of Stornoway, 
Portree, and Lochmaddy placed on 
salary and confined purely to their 


Mr. J. B. Balfour 
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official duties. Of course, their appoint- 
ment being under the previous law, that 
arrangement could only be carried out 
by negotiation, and with their consent ; 
and, although the arrangement was not 
concluded, he dared say this was a 
matter which those who had succeeded 
the late Government would look into, 
and if they found that reasonable terms 
could be arranged with those Fiscals 
they would make arrangements by which 
these officials would be confined to their 
public duties. If it were found impos- 
sible to make such an arrangement it 
might then become necessary toconsider 
whether legislative powers to effect such 
an arrangement could not be obtained, 
although that would be a somewhat ex- 
treme measure. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross) said, he would like to 
bear his testimony, as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) had done, to the way in which 
the Procurators Fiscal in Scotland 
had hitherto performed their duties. 
He had had an opportunity some years 
ago of seeing how they performed their 
duties, and he thought they deserved 
the credit which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given them. As 
to whether the Procurators Fiscal should 
be confined, to their public duties alone 
he had very little to add to what had 
been said by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It would be better, 
as a general rule, that those gen- 
tlemen should not have anyching to do 
except the actual duties of their office ; 
but there were cases in which that 
general rule would hardly apply, be- 
cause it might be that they might have 
to give a much larger salary for a person 
in an out-of-the-way part of the world 
who would practically have little to do, 
and whose only inducement to go to such 
a place would be to receive the large 
salary for doing very little. Nor should 
they forget that where there was little 
to do, and a man devoted his whole time 
to doing it, it had not a very good effect 
on the man himself, for it was not likely 
to improve his mind or increase his store 
of legal learning or his habits of in- 
dustry. His right hon. and learned 
Friend stated that in certain cases ar- 
rangements were attempted for con- 
fining certain Fiscals to their official 
duties; but, unfortunately, up to the 
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time the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman left Office the attempt had not 
been successful. It was a matter, 
however, which would certainly not be 
lost sight of. More than that he could 
not say. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—DEPRESSION 
OF TRADE—THE APPRECIATION OF 
GOLD.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I would ask 
leave to call attention to a subject of 
which I gave Notice some time ago in 
connection with the Royal Commission 
to inquire into the depression of trade. 
The Notice is as follows :— 

“That, in view of the great depression in 
trade, caused in large measure by the extravur- 
dinary decline in prices, this House is of opi- 
nion that the time has arrived when Her Most 
Gracious Majesty be prayed to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the relative position of 
gold and silver in their use as moneys throagh- 
out the world—[{Mr. Warton: Oh, oh !] — 
whether the depression of trade and low prices 
are in any way connected with, or caused by, 
the appreciation of our gold standard ; how far 
such a woman sc had od it be shown to exist 
—results from the displacement of silver money 
over large areas, and whether, or how far, these 
evils admit of remedy.” 

Notwithstanding the deprecatory re- 

marks of the hon. and learned Member 

for Bridport (Mr. Warton), this is a 

subject which is attracting a great deal 

of attention; and there will be a great 
feeling of disappointment throughout 
commercial circles unless the Commit- 
tee which the Government intend to ap- 
point is authorized specially to inquire 
into it. A special reason exists for this 
in a Parliamentary Paper recently issued 
under the auspices of the Board of 

Trade, which has brought out very 

clearly that the main feature of the 

commercial depression is the prodigious 

fall of prices as compared with 1873. 

According to a calculation which I have 

made myself the average fall of prices to 

1885 is about 37 per cent. The exports of 

our country this year will attain to about 

£220,000,000; but had they been mea- 
sured by the standard of prices that pre- 
vailed in 1873 they would have reached 
about £350,000,000. We have had a col- 
lapse in prices and a change in the stan- 
dard of value, such as has been altogether 
unknown since the resumption of specie 
payments in 1819, and this has unsettled 
all the relations of trade. I would point 
out how very seriously this change in 
the scale of prices and standard of value 
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affects the various classes in the country. 
The commercial classes, who borrow 
capital very largely for reproductive 
use, find themselves compelled to pay 
interest in a standard which is very 
much appreciated. When the debts 
have to be repaid they are obliged to 
pay a very much larger value than they 
contracted for. The total amount of 
capital borrowed in this country repre- 
sents thousands of millions sterling, 
and the interest probably amounts to 
more than £100,000,000 sterling an- 
nually. Itis a very serious thing that 
this vast amount of borrowed capital 
should be made so very much heavier 
in consequence of the extraordinary fall 
of prices. We have had a discussion this 
evening as to the Irish Land Act. We 
know there are great complaints in Ire- 
land that the rents fixed by the Judicial 
Commission have already become toohigh 
owing to the continuous fall of the value 
of produce; and it is thought by our 
best authorities that this fall will con- 
tinue for several years to come. It is 
hardly necessary to point out how this 
will neutralize all the good effects that 
they expect from judicial rents in Ire- 
land. Then our difficulties in Egypt 
have very largely arisen from the fact 
that the heavy fall of prices makes the 
interest of the debt much heavier 
than it was some 10 or 15 years ago. 
The Debt of Egypt has virtually in- 
creased one-fourth owing to the pro- 
digious fall of prices. I may be asked 
what proof I have for the assertion that 
the standard of value has risen very 
seriously. I would refer to those Papers 
drawn up by the Board of Trade, which 
prove that since 1878 general prices 
have fallen 37 per cent, and I assert 
that no such fall could be adequately 
explained on any other ground except 
that gold has considerably risen. I 
have no doubt there is something in the 
nature of over-production; and no doubt 
foreign competition—especially in food 
—has forced down prices considerably. 
But there is a distinct ground for be- 
lieving that gold itself has considerably 
risen in purchasing power. My asser- 
tion is that at least one-half of the won- 
derful change in the last 10 or 15 years 
is owing to the appreciation of our gold 
standard. The supply of gold has 
fallen off immensely in the last 10 or 20 
years. During the Australian and Cali- 
fornian discoveries, and for some years 
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afterwards, the annual production of 
gold was upwards of £30,000,000; but 
it is now less than £19,000,000, and it 
is tending to become still smaller. On the 
other hand, gold is being called upon to 
do very much more than it did 20 years 
ago. ‘Twenty years ago gold did only 
one-half of the monetary work of the 
world. The trade of the world went on 
smoothly under the bi-metallic system. 
Gold and silver countries could exchange 
with each other at a ratio which was re- 
liable; but now the two metals have 
been divorced. In place of silver being 
at the ratio of 154 to 1 of gold, it is 
now at the rate of 19 to 1 of gold. This 
is a very serious thing to a country like 
England. The time is coming when, if 
this state of things is not resisted, we 
shall see a fall in wages corresponding 
to the fall in general prices. What I 
hope the House will accept when we 
have discussed the question, and what I 
trust the Royal Commission will turn its 
attention to, is this—that they should 
aim at restoring that old bi-metallic ar- 
rangement which existed more or less 
for two centuries prior to 1872. If they 
could return to that system they would 
confer great advantage upon the coun- 
try; they would escape great social 
troubles, and would give a great de- 
velopment to trade. When our trade is 
languishing, as it is now, there must be 
something wrong; and the only remedy 
which I think we have in our power 
is to join with the United States, France, 
and Germany to re-establish that old 
system of currency which answered so 
remarkably well in the past. I trust 
that in appointing the Royal Commis- 
sion which is in contemplation the Go- 
vernment will see their way to place 
upon it some experts upon monetary 
questions who have studied the question 
of bi-metallism, and who will have 
power to make it a vital branch of the 
investigation. I believe that such a 
course would give satisfaction to the 
commercial classes of the country. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—CORK 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. DEASY said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the repeated refusals of the 
late Viceroy of Ireland to appoint Mr. 
John O’Brien, of Cork, a Governor of 
the Cork Lunatic Asylum. He did not 
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propose to dwell long on this subject, 


as it was discussed at considerable 
length in the House on several occa- 
sions, and the late Chief Secretary left 
them under the impression that, in the 
long run, Mr. O’Brien would be ap- 
pointed. Well, the Government had 
a very short run themselves after that, 
and he was not sorry for it, even if Mr. 
O’Brien were never appointed. The 
Cork Corporation had requested the 
present Viceroy to appoint Mr. O’Brien. 
He trusted his views on the subject 
would be immediately made known. It 
was most important that a man like Mr. 
O’Brien should be placed on the Board, 
as he was not only energetic and ca- 
pable, but he was expert in one depart- 
ment, the woollen contracts, in which a 
great many irregularities had occurred 
of late. The Governors of the Institu- 
tion, also, had been extremely lax in 
the discharge of their duties. He main- 
tained that the representation of the 
Cork Municipal Council on the Managing 
Board of the District Asylum should 
be better proportioned to its contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the maintenance 
of the asylum. He hoped that the Go- 
vernment would promise to consider this 
matter, otherwise he would be obliged 
to bring the matter before the House at 
considerable length during the present 
Session. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CUS- 
TODY OF PRISONERS IN IRELAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to call 
attention to the death of Peter O’Gara, 
in Sligo Police Barracks. This man 
had been arrested a few weeks ago 
on a charge of drunkenness in Sligo, 
although he was walking with two 
friends, whom the police admitted to 
have been sober. He was put into the 
cell at the police barracks with another 
drunken man. At 10 p.m. his wife and 
son had called and asked for his release, 
when, on entering the cell, O’Gara was 
found dead with marks of violence on 
his face and head, while the other man 
was found sitting on the floor with his 
coat and waistcoat off. It was evident 
that the orderly constable could not 
have been anywhere close at hand, or 
he would have heard the struggle which 
must have taken place. Such an occur- 
rence ought not to have been possible, 
and he hoped that the Government 
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would take care to prevent anything of 
the kind happening again. He wished 
also to call attention to the necessity for 
better arrangements being made for the 
custody of prisoners in Constabulary sta- 
tions in Ireland. More cells should be 
provided, and the lighting of the cells 
improved. In Galway, for instance, 
there was only one cell, and if there 
were a female and male prisoner ar- 
rested at the same time, the female 
was obliged to stay in the kitchen 
with the orderly. Such a system was 
disgraceful. When the Government 
could spend large sums on palatial 
police barracks and bath-rooms for 
policemen, they ought, at least, to make 
decent and safe provisions for prisoners. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he rose to call 
attention to the condition of the Magis- 
terial Bench in King’s County. There 
were 92 Justices of Peace in the county, 
and, although only 15 per cent of the 
people were other than Catholics, there 
were only 10 or 11 Catholic magistrates, 
whereas the number ought to be 73. 
He had already complained of this dis- 
proportion, but the new appointments 
were on the old lines. There was a vast 
number of Catholics in the county quali- 
fied to hold the position which was 
denied them. The appointment of ma- 
gistrates in King’s County was confined 
to certain family rings. It was said 
that there was a strong alliance between 
the present Government and the Home 
Rule Irish Members ; but they were not 
aware of it. Although nothing of the 
sort existed, still the Government might, 
from a sense of justice, look into this 
question; and if they would do so im- 
partially, they would do something to 
give the Government a claim on the 
consideration of the Irish people. 

Me. MARU M said, that the questions 
of local taxation and of the treatment 
of prisoners under remand were bound 
up with the appointment of magistrates. 
In the Queen’s County there were not 
more than 14 Catholic magistrates, and 
several of these were absentees, or did 
not attend to business. The adminis- 
tration of local rates was vested in 
bodies composed largely of magistrates, 
and it was not to be tolerated that the 
composition of these bodies should be 
unduly coloured by a political nominee 
of the Government of the day. One 
effect of the carrying on of county go- 
vernment by magistrates, nominated as 
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at present, was that female prisoners 
under remand had to be sent distances 
of 30 or 40 miles; and it was highly 
improper that a female prisoner should 
be sent that distance in charge of a 
policeman. It was enough to destroy 
the character of any woman, and the 
knowledge of the fact that this had to 
be done interfered with the administra- 
tion of justice, for a considerate magis- 
trate naturally hesitated to expose any 
woman to such an ordeal and the hard- 
ships of the journey if he could possibly 
avoid it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he desired to 
enter his protest against the stigma 
which was cast upon the Catholic gen- 
tlemen in Ireland owing to the persis- 
tent refusal of the late Government to 
place them upon the Bench of Magis- 
strates. He hoped that the present 
Government would follow the example 
of the last Conservative Government, 
and would treat the Catholics in Ireland 
fairly. The late Lord O’Hagan, from 
whom great things had been expected 
as the first Catholic Lord Chancellor, 
had actually increased the disproportion 
between the number of Catholic and 
Protestant magistrates. A principle 
had been laid down upon which he 
thought the Government should act, and 
that was to have at least one Catholic 
magistrate upon each Bench, if a suit- 
able one could be found in the district. 
In the County Louth there were 10 
Benches, and on four of these there was 
not a single Catholic magistrate. He 
had great respect forthe present holder of 
the Office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
who was distinguished for his impartial, 
honourable, and kindly treatment of the 
Irish Catholies. He trusted that the 
noble Lord would continue in Office after 
the next General Election, and would 
retain his post for many years. He 
looked to him for the removal of the 
inequality at present existing. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, that 
the different matters which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had brought under the 
notice of the House did not demand 
any lengthened remarks from him. 
With regard to the case of Mr. John 
O’Brien, he might say that the grounds 
upon which Lord Spencer had declined 
to appoint Mr. John O’Brien as Go- 
vernor of Cork Lunatic Asylum were 
not at all personal ones.” He (the At- 
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torney General for Ireland) had no 
doubt that Mr. O’Brien was very well 
qualified to discharge the duties, and he 
was quite sure that his claims would be 
considered by the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant. When the last Governor of the 
Cork Lunatic Asylum was appointed, 
there was on the Board a preponderance 
of city representatives. It appeared that 
the county, which contributed some 
£8,000 per annum towards the mainte- 
nance of the asylum, had only 15 Go- | 
vernors on the Board; while the city, | 
which contributed only some £2,700, 





was entitled to have its representation | 
on the Board strengthened, the new Go- | 
vernor was selected from the county | 
instead of from the city which Mr. 
O’Brien represented. 


22 Governors only three were represen- 
tatives of the ratepayers. 
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should be so placed as to be within 
sight, or at all events within hearing, of 
the warder. His right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary would take steps that 
this should always be done where the 
want of proper cell accommodation made 
it necessary to put two prisoners into 
onecell. The other points to which the 
hon. Member had referred in connection 








with cell accommodation should have 
his attention. The hon. Members for 
Cork and Sligo had spoken of the ap- 
| Pointments to the magistracy. Refer- 
| ence had also been made by the hon. 













































































Lieutenant of that county. The Lord 
Lieutenant of King’s County did not 
| share the political views of hon. Mem- 


| bers sitting on this side of the House, 
Mr. DEASY remarked that of the | 
| the world to recommend or refuse to 


recommend gentlemen for ~ oer 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror | on the ground of their re 


but he was a personal friend of his own, 
and he was probably the last person in 


igion 


IRELAND said, that there was no per- | believed the rule to be laid down with 


sonal objection whatever to Mr. O’Brien, 
and doubtless he would be selected as 
the next city Governor—assuming, of 
course, the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Deasy) regarding him 
to be correct. No one could help feel- 
ing pain at the sad circumstances of the 
death of the man referred to by the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). He at 
once admitted that if drunken persons 
were to be confined in police barracks, 
adequate cell accommodation was not 
merely desirable, but necessary. In 
many police barracks there was great 
want of accommodation, and that was 


owing to the fact that houses not built | 


for the purpose had been adapted to the | 
use of police barracks. It was much | 
more desirable that buildings should be 
expressly erected for police barracks, 
and that had now been extensively done. 
With regard to the observations which | 
had been made as to prisoners being | 
placed in the same cells, he thought he 
might promise that for the future this | 
would be done as little as possible. 
There was a rule in the Constabulary 


| reference to the appointment of gentle- 
| men to the commission of the peace was 
that they should be appointed upon con- 
siderations entirely distinct from their 
political and religious views, and having 
regard only to their fitness to discharge 
the magisterial duties they would be 
called upon to perform. No doubt in 
some parts of the country, where there 
was a predominance of people professing 
a certain religion, it was desirable that 
a certain number of magistrates of that 
religion should be appointed in order 
that the people might have contidence in 
the administration of justice ; but, never- 
theless, regard must be had to their fit- 
ness for the discharge of their duties. 
He hoped that the time might not be far 
| distant in Ireland, when religion, which 

was now almost identical with politics, 

/ might be placed in the background in 

all questions connected with the govern- 
}ment of the country. The selection of 
| the magistrates of Ireland was now in 

the hands of his noble Friend Lord 
Ashbourne, who, although a politician, 

was not a bigoted politician, and, al- 








Force at the present time which made it though a religious man, was not a bigot. 
obligatory on constables not to place and he felt sure that such a man as Lord 
more than one person in the same | Ashbourne might be trusted to appoint 
cell when it could be avoided, and | ‘the magistracy of the country with im- 
the only thing that led to its being | partiality and without favour to politi- 
done was the want of proper cell ac-|cal or religious views, but solely in 
commodation. If it became necessary | regard to the fitness for the discharge of 
to place two persons in one cell, they | the duties of the office. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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Mr. BIGGAR contended that it was 
a great scandal to appoint persons as 
magistrates in Ireland who were not 
resident in the counties in which they 
acted, and sometimes had hardly any 
connection with them. He hoped that 
the new Lord Chancellor would use his 
influence for the purpose of remedying 
this state of things. He should go 
through the lists of magistrates, both 
Protestant and Catholic, and strike out 
without mercy all who did not discharge 
their duties and who were not resident 
in the counties. He thought the Lord 
Chancellor should ignore almost entirely 
the Lord Lieutenants of counties in this 
matter, and should depend upon his own 
judgment. It was most desirable that 
the people of the country should have 
confidence in the administration of jus- 
tice. That they could not have, if they 
saw the appointments to the Magisterial 
Bench entirely taken from one class of 
the community. Untilsome reform was 
made in that respect, it was utterly im- 
possible that the people could believe in 
the impartiality of justice. He was also 
of opinion that the policeman who had 
been so neglectful of duty in the case 
referred to by the hon. Member for Sligo 
should be punished. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR complained 
that the late Government had not ade- 
quately fulfilled their promise to appoint 
a fair proportion of Catholic magistrates. 
He was aware that the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was not respon- 
sible for what his Predecessor did. He 
regretted to say that the promises of the 
late Government had been kept to the 
ear, but broken in reality. In the first 
place, the Irish Members never desired 
to have a lot of Whig ‘‘shoneens and 
Cawtholics”’ appointed as magistrates 
throughout the country. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
merely wished to say that he hoped that 
Lord Ashbourne, in whose sense of jus- 
tice the Irish Members had considerable 
confidence, would take this matter in 
hand, and deal with it in a candid and 
proper spirit. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(1.) £69,316 (including a Supplemen- 
tary sum of £3,000), to complete the 
sum for County Court Officers, Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the House had 
repeatedly heard, of late, that there was 
a great improvement in the condition 
of Ireland. It had formed a matter of 
congratulation at the commencement of 
the present Session. The late Govern- 
ment took credit to themselves for 
abandoning the main part of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act, and limiting 
themselves to the retention only of cer- 
tain portions which they considered 
valuable. Fortunately, circumstances 
had put an end to the late Government 
and their intentions. The present Go- 
vernment had gone further, and had 
wisely and intelligently dispensed with 
all the provisions of the Prevention of 
Crime Act. He had been curious to 
ascertain, therefore, whether the com- 
bined opinions of the late Government 
and the present found a reflection in 
this Estimate. He should have been 
glad to find that that was the case, and 
he had hoped, for instance, that the 
staff of magistrates, which had been in- 
flated for the purpose of meeting an 
exceptional state of things in the last 
few years, would have been brought 
back to its normal level. They all knew 
that even before the Prevention of Crime 
Act came into operation in 1882 Earl 
Spencer, and his Predecessor, Earl Cow- 
per, had added to the magistracy gene- 
rally, and had increased the number of 
stipendiary magistrates. The day the 
present Parliament ended, which he 
supposed was about a fortnight distant, 
the Prevention of Crime Act would cease. 
It was enacted in 1882 for three years 
succeeding, and it would pass out of 
existence on the day that Parliament 
was prorogued. Therefore, the period 
of its cessation was quite close enough 
to justify an inquiry as to what steps 
the Government intended to take to 
reduce the establishment of paid magis- 
trates in Ireland to its normal level. In 
1884-5, according to the present Esti- 
mates, there were 79 paid magistrates, 
and for the present year he observed 
that the number was precisely the same. 
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He knew that the present Government 
was not responsible for this Estimate, 
which was drawn and presented before 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) could have ima- 
gined that the luxury of being Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant was reserved for 
him. But when it was drawn up, in the 
present year, it ought to have been quite 
apparent, from the state of the calendars 
and the reports in the newspapers, that 
there was nothing exceptional in the 
state of crime inIreland. Nevertheless, 
not only in the number of magistrates 
that were proposed to be maintained, 
but in every other item, the Estimates, 
on the face of them, denoted an excep- 
tional state of things. The seven tem- 
porary appointments of magistrates were 
to be continued at a cost to the country 
of something like £3,000. If seven 
temporary magistrates were necessary 
in a time of great emergency, when 
Boycotting prevailed and conspiracy 
meetings were rife, why should they be 
necessary now? What was the mean- 
ing of this? Had those seven gentle- 
men really any functions to discharge ? 
He could understand that at a time 
when the Lord Lieutenant was required 
to gallop through the streets of Dublin 
surrounded by a small army, the cir- 
cumstances were very different from 
those which now existed, when the Lord 
Lieutenant could drive about in an open 
pheton like any other gentleman. He 
saw in the Estimate that there were 
travelling allowances for those seven 
temporary magistrates in addition to 
other expenses. He failed to see, on 
the face of the Estimate, any sign what- 
ever that the Government conceded the 
necessity of reducing the expenditure, 
although they acknowledged, by their 
policy of allowing the Prevention of 
Crime Act to cease, that the country had 
passed from an exceptional into an ordi- 
nary condition. Nevertheless, when it 
came to a question of the expenditure 
of money they made no reduction in the 
establishment, and no diminution in its 
cost. He trusted that his hon. Friends 
would support him in obtaining some 
explanation from the Government. He 
maintained that it was of evil effect to 
continue an inflated magisterial estab- 
lishment which the necessities of the 
case did not justify: When there was 
an exceptional state of crime in Ireland 
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creating an exceptional establishment of 
officials to deal with it. But he did not 
see why they should make a divisional 
magistrate a present of £1,000 a-year, 
instead of going back to the original 
payment of £500 a-year for persons who 
held the rank of ordinary magistrate. 
He would not go so far as to say that 
those exceptional magistrates would 
feel inclined to provoke an exceptional 
state of crime; but undoubtedly they 
would not be sorry for the continuance 
of such a state of things as would enable 
them to claim this exceptional remune- 
ration. So long as the Government paid 
heavy salaries for the performance of 
so-called exceptional duties, those men 
would continue to represent up to the 
latest moment the necessity for high 
salaries and an exceptional staff. He 
thought he was entitled to say that there 
was no longer any need for special ma- 
gistrates, or a temporary staff. The or- 
dinary officers of the law in ordinary 
numbers were amply sufficient to meet 
the requirements of normal times, so 
far as the preservation of the peace of 
Ireland was concerned. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was not 
responsible for these Estimates; but he 
was responsible for the change of policy 
which had been announced since the 
Estimates were drawn, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to be 
able to assure the Committee that no 
officials would be much longer continued 
in public employment in Ireland for the 
repression of crime, or the administra- 
tion of the law, except those who were 
employed before the ery was raised that 
Ireland was in an exceptional condition. 
He thought he was entitled to claim in 
a country like Ireland that the unpaid 
magistrates, drawn as they were ex- 
clusively from one class of persons— 
namely, the landlord class, and persons 
of one creed—Protestants—saturated as 
they were with social prejudices—that 
it was, therefore, all the more essential 
that the paid and Resident Magistrates 
who were appointed should be men of 
high mind and independent judgment, 
who would go upon the Magisterial 
Bench among the unpaid magistrates 
in order to keep the inferior members 
of the Bench in a right path, and use 
their influence with them in favour of 
impartiality and even-handedness in the 
administration of justice. The Resident 
Magistrates ought to show their activity 
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in deprecating all prejudices; they 
should endeavour to urge upon the un- 
paid magistracy the necessity of equally 
administering the law among different 
classes of men, and should provide this 
limited security, at all events—that 
whenever an unpaid magistrate was in- 
clined to obey the bigotry of creed, or 
unduly to favour prejudice, a paid offi- 
cial should be there to point out how 
he ought to administer the law, and, at 
any rate, to dissent from their action 
when they refused to take his counsel. 
The country had a right to expect that 
men who were so highly paid by the 
State would use their influence on the 
side of impartiality and justice. Un- 
fortunately it was not often that the 
paid magistracy of Ireland answered 
that description ; its members were too 
frequently old soldiers or old sailors 
who had lived all their lives among per- 
sons of this particular class, and who 
made their appearance on the Bench of 
Ireland saturated with old prejudices. 
A paid magistrate was probably the 
younger son of a landlord who could 
get nothing else to do, and the paid 
magistracy had come to be regarded 
very much as the Church of England 
was once—namely, as a place where a 
comfortable living could be found for 
those who were fitted for nothing else. 
If the Government really desired to im- 
press the people of Ireland with a sin- 
cere desire to inaugurate a new era and 
to make the law respected, one of their 
first steps ought to be to consider se- 
riously the class of men whom they se- 
lected as Resident Magistrates. He was 
not speaking of one class more than an- 
other. There were good men of all 
classes, just as there were bad men, and 
it would be very easy for the Govern- 
ment to obtain the services of men who, 
if they were not trained in the law, 
would at least have some knowledge of 
the law, and be actuated by good inten- 
tions without being identified with either 
one side or the other in Ireland. He 
was afraid that the era foretold by the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
a short time ago was not yet quite at 
hand. It was all very well to talk of 
getting rid of religious prejudices in 
connection with Irish affairs; but the 
best way to hasten that time would be 
to take care to have, on every Magis- 
terial Bench in Ireland, a man who, by 
his character and training, would not 
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be inclined to lean to one side or the 
other, but who, in the name of the Go- 
vernment, would stand out firmly for a 
fair and equal administration of justice. 
The unpaid magistracy were very much 
like a flock of sheep—if they were led 
by one of themselves they would mostly 
go the wrong way; but if a paid ma- 
gistrate were in every district among 
them he would take a firm and inde- 
pendent stand, and it would be found 
that very few Benches of local Justices 
would feel inclined to go against him. 
He might illustrate that by a fact which 
had occurred in the county of Sligo. 
Some time ago a well known game- 
keeper—George Garton—went into a 
public-house to drink, and in the course 
of a squabble which ensued he knocked 
down a man, made an assault on the 
police, resisted arrest, defied any Papist 
to interfere in the matter, fired off his 
revolver, and when taken to the station 
took out a jack-knife to defend himself. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary that that par- 
ticular gamekeeper had for a long time 
kept this part of the country in a state 
of terror and commotion. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had had occasion, more than 
once, to call attention to his conduct. 
Garton went about firing off his gun in 
the yards of peaceable inhabitants, and 
he had excited so much hostility and re- 
sentment by his unprovoked acts of ag- 
gression that he had to go about escorted 
by the Emergency Police. A temporary 
barrack had been planted for his ac- 
commodation, and he (Mr. Sexton) was 
now told that it would become a per- 
manent charge upon the locality. All 
that expense had been incurred solely 
for the sake of one ill-conditioned per- 
son who was a pest to the whole dis- 
trict. Attempts had been made to get 
his licence to carry arms taken away, 
but they had failed. It was then re- 
quested that some other Resident Ma- 
gistrate should adjudicate upon the 
ease; but the authorities replied 
that the Resident Magistrates were 
engaged elsewhere, and it was im- 
possible to send one there. In the par- 
ticular instance to which he had referred 
the case was proved up to the hilt; se- 
veral witnesses spoke of seeing the man 
quarrelling in the road; they saw him 
strike a man without provocation, and 
then fire his revolver. ‘The plea put for- 
ward in his behalf was that the revolver 
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went off of itself. But it was an old 
Colt revolver which could not go off of 
itself, and very deliberate action was re- 
quired to fire it off. Three charges were 
brought against him. The first was that 
he was drunk, and had unlawfully fired 
off firearms; the second was that he had 
unlawfully made use of firearms on the 
Queen’s highway; and the third that 
he had assaulted the police in the execu- 
tion of their duty. Could any man sup- 
pose that if a member of the popular 
Party in Ireland had been brought be- 
fore a Resident Magistrate upon such a 
charge he would not have been sent to 
prison with all the hard labour that 
could be imposed upon him? In this 
case the punishment for the first offence 
was a fine, for the second also a fine, 
but for the third charge a man, on con- 
viction, was liable to suffer six months’ 
hard labour. But what happened to 
this man, George Garton, this riotous 
gamekeeper, who had been the principal 
cause of the proclamation of the district, 
and of the employment of an extra 
police force? Simply because he bap- 

ened to be in the employment of Mr. 
Brelyn Ashley, the Member for the Isle 
of Wight, although the evidence was 
quite clear upon all the three charges, 
when a paid magistrate came to hear 
the case he found himself surrounded 
by friends of the man’s employer. 
Having heard the evidence they retired 
and deliberated for an hour. He would 
do the Resident Magistrate the justice 
to suppose that he was engaged during 
the whole of that time in remonstrating 
with the other members of the Bench. 
He did not know how he could have 
been otherwise engaged for an entire 
hour. It could only be supposed that 
Mr. Henry Turner, the paid magistrate, 
was trying to bring his unpaid colleagues 
to reason. But when they returned into 
Court they held that of the three charges 
the drunkenness was not proved, although 
the man was staggering and falling 
about the road. They held further that 
the revolver went off accidentally ; but 
they found him guilty of an assault upon 
the police, and for that offence they fined 
him £2. That was the way in which 
justice was administered in Ireland. He 
could only regard it as an exasperating 
farce, and the whole case terminated 
with a simple fine upon a blackguard 
for whose protection a police force had 
been saddled upon the district and made 
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permanent. The inhabitants had re- 
ety expressed their indignation. 

hy was an ill-cynditioned man of this 
sort allowed to carry firearms? If he 
had not had this revolver in his pocket 
it was possible that he would have been 
much less aggressive and impudent, and 
he would have made himself far less 
offensive if he had known that in all 
probability he would have had to defend 
himself with his fists. So long as cases 
of this kind were tolerated in Ireland 
the administration of justice in that 
country would be looked upon with con- 
tempt. The people saw that a chartered 
bully, because he happened to be in the 
employment of a popular Member of 
Parliament, could do what he pleased ; 
that he could get drunk, fire off his re- 
volver in the high road, and have a 
police barrack erected for his protection. 
He (Mr. Sexton) had no doubt that the 
Attorney General, in appointing magis- 
trates, always endeavoured to get the 
best men; but the best men were those 
who administered the law, and if this 
state of things were to be continued no 
respect whatever could be felt in Ireland 
for the administration of thelaw. Be- 
fore he sat down he would like to know 
how it was that the Earl of Belfast had 
been so long retained in an important 
office in conne¢tion with the Commission 
of the Peace in the county of Antrim ? 
At one time the noble Earl was in 
the 6th Regiment of Foot, and was re- 
gularly employed with his regiment, 
nevertheless ‘he had been for 35 years 
Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Antvim. He had drawn from that office 
in salary and fees about £1,600 a-year, 
and, therefore, he had pocketed from 
the public purse not far short of £60,000. 
But in the course of the 35 years during 
which he had been Clerk of the Peace he 
had never once been seen in the county of 
Antrim. He had never lived in that 
county at all, nor had he lived in Ire- 
land ; and if all the records were searched 
for the name of the Earl of Belfast it 
would be found that he had no address 
to which a letter could be sent except 
London. He employed a deputy at 
£200 a-year out of the £1.600 he re- 
ceived to do all the work. Yet the law 
declared that the Clerk of the Peace 
should sign certain documents—for in- 
stance, the Clerks of Unions sent in the 
list of voters and a list of claimants in 
order that they might be placed before 
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the Revising Barrister. But the Earl of 
Belfast had signed none of those lists. 
The duty had been discharged by his 
deputy, and strong doubts had been ex- 
pressed whether the law had not been 
violated, and whether the last election 
for the county of Antrim, which took 
place not very long ago, was not invalid 
because the Clerk of the Peace had not 
done any of those acts which the law de- 
clared he ought to do. The Earl of Bel- 
fast was the son of the Marquess of 
Donegal, and in the course of nature he 
would become a Peer. Was it legal 
that he should be Clerk of the Peace 
and a Peer of the Realm at the same 
time? He thought the case was unpre- 
cedented. The noble Earl’s father was 
more than 80 years of age, and not 
likely to live very long. How did the Earl 
of Belfast acquire those fees ? What was 
the tenure of it? Was there any pos- 
sibility of his getting rid of it? It was 
a gross scandal that a man who had 
never done a stroke of work, and who 
lived regularly in London, should draw 
£1,600 a-year for 35 years as Clerk of 
the Peace for the county of Antrim; 
a man who had not even an address in 
Ireland. In these days, and in the 
present position of public affairs, he 
thought they had arrived at a time 
when persons of this kind would not be 
tolerated in preying as sinecurists upon 
the public purse. He asked the Go- 
vernment to inform him whether there 
were no means of relegating the Earl of 
Belfast to that private life he was so 
fitted to adorn, and to replace him in 
the office of the Clerk of the Peace in 
the county of Antrim by some person 
legally competent to perform the duties 
of the office ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought the case which had been men- 
tioned by his hon. Friend of Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley’s gamekeeper was one which 
ought to be looked into. It was simply 
scandalous that, because a man hap- 
pened to be in the employment of the 
hon. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, and that 
Gentleman happening to be an official 
of the House Hi Commons, and a local 
landlord of high station, that this fel- 
low should be able to disturb the peace 
of an entire locality, and bring upon 
it the stigma of having an additional 
police force quartered upon it, the in- 
habitants being compelled to pay the 
extra taxation that was rendered neces- 
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sary. He, therefore, trusted that the 
Chief Secretary would be able to say 
that a case of this kind would be care- 
fully looked into. Of course, the Chief 
Secretary could in no way interfere with 
the action of the magistrates in regard 
to it—that was all done and gone; but 
he could consider whether the licence to 
carry arms ought not to be taken away. 
Certainly, a man who went about the 
country drunk, and threatening the 
lives of Her Majesty’s subjects, was 
really not a fit person to be entrusted 
with a licence to carry arms, especially 
when he had been convicted of firing off 
a revolver upon the highway. Thecase 
was a notorious one, and had been 
brought before the House several times 
by his hon. Friend; but hitherto his 
hon. Friend had found it impossible 
to obtain any satisfaction. He (Mr. 
O’Connor) had no hesitation in saying 
that the real reason was that this man 
had very powerful protectors; but he 
thought that even the high position of 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley ought not to be suf- 
ficient to protect the man from the ordi- 
nary process of the law. As to the 
second case which his hon. Friend had 
brought before the Committee—namely, 
the extraordinary anomaly of allowing 
the Earl of Belfast to hold the position 
of Clerk of the Peace in the county of 
Antrim—he trusted that that also would 
receive attention at the hands of the 
Government. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
it was necessary that he should stop the 
hon. Gentleman at once; and he re- 
gretted that he had not ay ee the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) from 
entering into a discussion of this case. 
There was no item in the present Vote 
which affected either the gamekeeper, 
who had already occupied so much of 
the time of the Committee, nor did he 
find any reference in the Estimate to 
the Earl of Belfast. Indeed, he saw no 
mention of the Clerk of the Peace for 
the county of Antrim; and, therefore, the 
two matters which had been referred to 
at such great length ought not to occupy 
the further attention of the Committee. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) was only now repeating 
the remarks which had already been made 
by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). 

Mr. SEXTON wished to point out 
that the Vote included an item for the 
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= of Resident Magistrates in 
reland, and one of those Resident Ma- 
gistrates was Mr. Turner, who, as he 
thought, had adjudicated wrongly and 
scandalously in the case of this game- 
keeper. He was questioning the acts of 
the Resident Magistrate in the particu- 
lar case to which he had called atten- 
tion. So far as the Earl of Belfast was 
concerned, he had referred to that case 
in connection with the Vote for the 
office of Clerks of the Peace, and his 
object was to call attention to a cir- 
cumstance which was regarded in the 
county of Antrim as a serious grievance. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must ad- 
here to his ruling that it would be irre- 

ular to enter into those cases. So far 
as the Clerk of the Peace for the county 
of Antrim was concerned, although there 
was no mention of that officer in the 
Vote, he was far from saying that such 
matters should not be alluded to inci- 
dentally; but it would not be in Order 
to discuss at length the position of the 
Earl of Belfast in this particular county 
or in Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
should not have risen to address the 
Committee at all if the Chief Secretary 
had given any sign that he intended to 
reply to his hon. Friend. He would 
only add that it was a scandalous 
thing that any man should receive a 
salary for so many years without per- 
forming any service for it whatever. 
The case put forward by his hon. Friend 
in regard to this nobleman might have 
an important effect in regard to future 
legislation for Ireland. His hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy) had already expressed an opi- 
nion that the recent election for the 
county of Antrim was rendered illegal 
by the non-performance of his duties by 
the Earl of Belfast. 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Sir Wiit1am Harr Dyxe) 
said, he should like to say one word as 
to what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in the earlier 
part of his remarks. In regard to the 
question of Resident Magistrates, there 
was a reduction in the Vote, although 
not a large one, amounting to £521. In 
regard to the question of extra magis- 
trates, it seemed to him that the point 
raised by the hon. Member was entirely 
a question for the administration of the 
law in Ireland. The hon. Member re- 
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joiced that it was not proposed to re- 
enact the Prevention of Crime Act; but 
he must remind hon. Members that if 
the Government allowed that Act to 
lapse, they were, at the same time, re- 
sponsible for the preservation of life and 
property, and for the proper administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland. If any fur- 
ther reduction could be made in the Vote, 
it would be a good omen for the future 
of the country; but the present Govern- . 
ment had been but a very short period 
in Office, and there were questions which 
should only be dealt with on mature con- 
sideration. The hon. Member had al- 
luded to the case of a gamekeeper in 
Sligo. It was the first he (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) had heard of the case, and 
he could only reply in regard to it as he 
would reply in any other case; that if 
full information were placed before him 
he would consider it his bounden duty to 
deal with it according toits merits. The 
hon. Member had also alluded to the 
case of the Earl of Belfast. He thought 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General had more information 
upon that case than he had, and he 
would ask his right hon. and learned 
Friend to explain the state of the matter 
with regard to the position held by the 
Earl of Belfast. He did not think he 
had any further remarks to make, and 
he trusted that after the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) heard the obser- 
vations of the Attorney General he would 
be satisfied, and would allow the Govern- 
ment to take the Vote. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he was 
not aware that any reference was about 
to be made to the case of the Earl of 
Belfast as occupying the position of 
Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Antrim. He was unable to do more than 
give an explanation of the circumstances 
under which the Earl of Belfast occupied 
that position. He was quite willing to 
admit that the appointment of Clerks of 
the Peace had once been in a very unsa- 
tisfactory position. The position in which 
the Earl of Belfast stood was practically 
this—he occupied the position of Clerk 
of the Peace for life, and had virtually a 
freehold property in the office. He could 
not be dispossessed of his rights, and he 
had the right to appoint a deputy, and 
as long as that deputy discharged his 
duties faithfully there were no means by 
which the Ear] of Belfast could be forced 
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to attend personally to the business of 
the office, or could be held responsible 
for any neglect of his duties. In 1877, 
when his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was Chief Secretary for 
Treland, a Bill was passed, the object of 
which was to bring into a position more in 
accordance with modern ideas the status 
of the Clerks of the Crown and Clerks 
of the Peace. The effect of the Act 
was to amalgamate the two offices, and 
to render it obligatory on the gentlemen 
who were appvinted to perform the duties 
in person, for it was expected that when 
a new appointment was made the officer 
appointed would discharge the duties not 
only nominally but personally. That Act 
contained certain provisions which were 
intended to induce Clerks of the Crown 
and Clerks of the Peace, who were not 
performing the duties personally, to re- 
tire on equitable terms, and the scale 
offered to them was a pension amounting 
to two-thirds of their salary. He was 
happy to say that in a great many in- 
stances the object of that Statute had 
been carried out ; and in many counties, 
where in the year 1877 there was a Clerk 
of the Crown or a Clerk of the Peace who 
for many years had had no connection 
with the county at all, those gentlemen 
were induced to retire on the terms 
offered to them, and the gentlemen who 
had been appointed since were bound to 
give personal attention to their duties. 
But the Statute to which he referred did 
not provide, nor could it do so, that a 
person who was entitled to a freehold 
office, and who was permitted to dis- 
charge the duties by deputy, should be 
deprived of his office. It was left tothe 
gentlemen who held those appointments 
to avail themselves of the provisions of 
the Statute, and in some instances they 
had done so, while in others they refused 
to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON asked how many of 
those freehold offices were still exist- 
ing ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said, he did not believe that 
there were more than two or three, and 
the Earl of Belfast held one of them. 
The position of the Earl of Belfast was 
this—he was appointed at a time when 
he had a right to nominate a deputy. 
As one of the terms of his appointment 
he had that right of appointing a deputy, 
and so long as the deputy discharged 
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his duty so long would the Earl of Bel- 
fast have a right to be continued in the 
office. That arrangement could only be 
of a temporary character, because the 
Statute removed the anomaly in regard 
to fresh appointments. No doubt, in the 
course of a few years, all the officers ap- 
pointed as Clerks of the Peace under the 
old system would cease ; aud he, for one, 
would not be sorry for it. It was the 
Government of the Earl of Beaconsfield 
which first directed the attention of the 
Irish Executive to the matter; and al- 
though it was impossible to go further at 
present, unless those officers retired of 
their own free will, in the course of afew 
years the legislation of 1877 would be 
carried out to the full extent, and there 
would be in Ireland, and in every county, 
a real Clerk of the Peace and Clerk of 
the Crown actively engaged in perform- 
ing the duties of the office personally, 
and not by deputy. Asa matter of fact, 
it was an arrangement which was already 
almost completely carried out in every 
county in Ireland. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had referred to an opinion he 
had expressed in regard to the recent 
election for the county of Antrim. He 
was under the impression that the duties 
of the Clerk of the Peace in reference to 
Parliamentary elections were bound to 
be carried out by that officer in person. 
He might be mistaken, but he had a 
strong impression to that effect, and that 
the personal attendance of the Clerk of 
the Peace was made compulsory. In 
this particular case the Earl of Belfast 
had never put his hand to an hour’s 
work; he had never done anything for 
the county whatever, and yet he had 
drawn from it an annual salary which 
amounted, during the years he had held 
the office, to nearly £60,000. He cer- 
tainly thought that that was purely an 
imposition upon the taxpayers. 

Mr. SEXTON asked from whom, and 
in what form, this gentleman acquired 
the office, and were they to understand 
that Parliament had no power to pase an 
Act obliging him to retire ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said, that Parliament, of 
course, had power to pass any Act it 

leased ; but the rule, in matters of this 
ind, was that a person should not be 
interfered with as long as he conducted 
the business of the office properly. In 
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this case the Earl of Belfast had the 
right to appoint a deputy, and so long 
as the deputy faithfully performed the 
duties the rule was that he should not 
be interfered with. The only thing the 
Statute of 1877 did was to hold out in- 
ducements to those gentlemen to retire, 
and to make a different arrangement 
when the office became vacant. He 
was quite sure that the hon. Member 
would not, for the sake of the two or 
three gentlemen who were holding ap- 
pointments vested in them before the 
Act was passed, and who were acting, 
unquestionably, under powers given 
them by Statute, interfere with a prin- 
ciple which was founded on what was 
generally considered to be just in such 
matters. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
Lord Lieutenant had the power of 
making the appointment, or, if not, who 

ad ? 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND thought that at the time 
the appointment of the Earl of Belfast 
was made it was in the gift of the Lieu- 
tenant of the county, and the person ap- 
pointed had the right to hold the office 
during his life, and could not be deprived 
of it or the emoluments attached to it, 
except some malfeisance was shown in 
connection with the performance of the 
duties. The Clerk of the Peace himself 
had the right to appoint a deputy, and 
as long as he performed his duties pro- 
perly no change could be made. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had stated 
that it was the great desire of the Go- 
vernment to carry out the law. But 
this Vote was itself a violation of the 
law. There was a violation of the law 
last year, and a violation of the law the 
year before. The Resident Magistrates 
were allowed certain salaries by Act 
of Parliament, which were fixed and 
limited"to a certain sum; but some of 
those Resident Magistrates were receiv- 
ing a salary in excess of the sum 
allowed by Act of Parliament. That 
fact had been pointed out by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, and it was 
not the first time that attention had 
been called to a similar circumstance. 
No doubt the late Government were re- 
sponsible for these Estimates, and on 
those occasions when a flaw was pointed 
out they brought in a Bill to cover the 
illegality; but that Bill did not pass 
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into law, and he was not aware that any 
satisfactory explanation had yet been 
given. Therefore, those payments in 
excess were still illegal, and were alto- 
gether contrary to the law, which the 
Chief Secretary was so anxious to see 
administered. The observation which 
was made by the financial officer of 
the Government in regard to the mat- 
ter was that the Vote for the Resident 
Magistrates included payments to them 
in excess of those which were authorized. 
That expenditure was provided for in a 
Supplementary Estimate, and the pay- 
ment was not made until the Supple- 
mentary Estimate was passed. In order, 
however, to put the matter right, the 
late Government introduced a Bill; but 
it did not become law. The payments 
in question were illegal, and had re- 
mained illegal; and yet it was proposed 
now to continue the illegality. If hon. 
Members would look at the Estimates, 
they would find that a sum of £43,000 
was voted last year, and that there was 
also a Supplementary Vote amounting 
to £1,000, making a total of £44,000. 
The Estimate this year was still £44,000 
odd, so that those payments, which were 
admittedly illegal, were to be continued 
in the present year. If the late Go- 
vernment had continued in Office, they 
would certainly have had this matter 
brought before them. The last three 
Chief Secretaries were perfectly well 
aware that the Vote had been chal- 
lenged. The Lord Licutenant of Ire- 
land was also aware of it, and yet not 
a single one of those officials was pre- 
sent to defend their own Estimates. It 
really seemed as if the Liberal Party 
cared for Office, and nothing but Office. 
When the occasion arrived when they 
certainly would be expected to defend 
the Vote they had themselves drawn up, 
and which they knew would be chal- 
lenged, not a single Member of the late 
Government put in an appearance. Of 
course, the present Government could 
not be expected to account for these Es- 
timates. The present Government could 
do no more than take the Estimates of 
their Predecessors; but he did not see 
how they could defend and recognize a 
clear infringement of the law. No at- 
tempt had been made to account for the 
omission to secure the passing of the 
Bill brought in by the late Government, 
which was intended to rectify the error 
they had committed, or to account for 
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the non-revision of the Vote in the Es- 
timates now placed upon the Paper. 
Under those circumstances, he did not 
see how the Government could resist the 
proposal to reduce the Vote by the sum 
of £1,000, which it would be illegal to 
disburse. He was interested to know 
- what answer to that challenge the in- 
genuity of the present Cabinet could 
devise. He had drawn their attention 
to the fact, and he knew, of his own 
personal knowledge, that the circum- 
stances he had stated were correct. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wu- 
u1am Harr Dyke) said, that he had 
intended to refer to that point, and 
he was obliged to the hon. Member 
for having called his attention to the 
omission. It was perfectly true that 
four divisional magistrates had been 
paid a sum in excess of what they were 
entitled to, and it was true that it had 
been provided for in a Supplementary 
Vote. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), who at the time filled 
the Office of Seeretary to the Treasury, 
did bring in a Bill last year to try and 
remedy the difficulty; but the hon. 
Member did not succeed, and, of 
course, during the short time the pre- 
sent Government had been in Office, they 
had not been able to prepare a Bill to 
deal with the matter in the remainder of 
the present Session. At the same time, 
it was quite true that he had had his 
attention called tothe point, and he had 
no doubt that a warning would be taken 
in order to prevent a similar irregularity 
in the future. But the hon. Member 
must be aware that it had been impos- 
sible to devote to the matter the atten- 
tion which it deserved ; and it would not 
be expected that, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, he could be prepared to say 
exactly how the irregularity ought to 
be dealt with. He would only say that 
the matter ought to be dealt with as 
soon as practicable. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £880,091, to complete the sum 
for the Constabulary, Ireland. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, that a 
Notice stood upon the Paper in his 
name in reference to this Vote, and it 
had been placed there by him as an 
alternative to raising the question again 
of District Inspector Murphy. As the 
Committee would remember, he had al- 
ready had an opportunity of going into 
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the merits of that case, and he did not 
ye) to go again into the question. 

e had only risen now for the purpose 
of asking the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary if he had yet had time 
to fulfil the pledge which he had given 
on that vecasion to the hon. Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy) ? It would 
be recollected that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, on the occasion to which he re- 
ferred, said that he had only had time 
to inform himself cursorily of the facts 
of the case, and that he did not see his 
way to granting the inquiry which was 
asked for; but he expressed his willing- 
ness to consider any new facts or new 
evidence which might be brought to bis 
knowledge in reference to the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman also gave a 
distinct pledge to the hon. Member for 
King’s County on one particular point. 
That point was this. The acts of in- 
subordination alleged against District 
Inspector Murphy were dealt with at 
the time they took place. District In- 
spector Murphy was punished for them; 
and the contention, therefore, was that 
the offence had not only been purged by 
the punishment then inflicted, but also. 
condoned by subsequent commendations 
from District Inspector Murphy’s supe- 
rior officer. That point did not seem 
to be within the knowledge of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the previous occa- 
sion, and he promised to inquire into 
the matter. He (Mr. Redmond) had, 
therefore, risen now to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he had yet had time to 
fulfil that pledge, and if he would be 
prepared to consider any statement of 
new facts and new evidence which might 
be placed before him on behalf of Dis- 
trict Inspector Murphy? Upon the 
answer he received would depend whe- 
ther he pressed the Motion of which he 
had given Notice. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY said, the 
hon. Member had correctly stated the 
nature of the pledge he had given, and 
he was sorry that he had not been able 
to carry it out as fully as he desired. 
He had, however, made an inquiry toa 
certain extent, and, as far as he could 
gather, the acts of insubordination on 
the part of District Inspector Murphy 
went on up to February, 1884. He had 
not, however, got all the information he 
would like to have, and it was probable 
that when he went over to Ireland he 
would be able to obtain more. As far 
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as he had been able to ascertain, the 
acts of insubordination did go on until 
February, 1884. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not quite met 
the point he had raised. The question 
he had asked was whether the acts of 
insubordination had not been punished 
at the time they were committed, and 
whether the offence was not purged in 
consequence; further, whether, in any 
ease, the insubordination of District In- 
spector Murphy was not condoned by 
the subsequent commendations which he 
received from his superior officer? The 
information he had obtained went to 
show that, up to a very recent period 
antecedent to his dismissal, District In- 
spector Murphy received favourable re- 
cords from his superior officer, so that 
any acts of insubordination must have 
been condoned. He (Mr. Redmond) 
fully appreciated the difficulties of the 
right hon. Gentleman, coming, as he 
did, new to the Office; and he was not dis- 
posed to censure the right hon. Gentle- 
man after his statement that he had not 
yet had time to go as fully into the 
details of a somewhat complicated case 
as he would like. He would, therefore, 
be content if the right hon. Gentleman 
would promise to inquire further into 
the matter, and to consider any new 
facts connected with the case which 
might be brought before him. He was 
only anxious to discharge his duty to 
District Inspector Murphy, and to sub- 
mit all the facts of the case to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he had 
had an opportunity of looking at the 
Papers which his right hon. Friend had 
asked for, and he tound that the first 
occasion on which District Inspector 
Murphy was reprimanded was in 1881. 
It was undoubtedly the fact that in 
1882 he was favourably commended ; 
but it would appear that there had 
been other acts of insubordination in 
the interim. The information he had re- 
ceived was to this effect. Colonel Bruce 
said that although it was quite true a fa- 
vourable record was given in 1882, the in- 
subordination was subsequently repeated 
so late as the month of February, 1884, 
and even down to the months of June 
and July in the same year. The Go- 
vernment had received that information ; 
but neither his right hon. Friend nor 
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himself had had an opportunity of in- 
quiring into the nature or character of 
the alleged acts of insubordination which 
were committed in 1884. They would 
be fully investigated. both by himself 
and his right hon. Friend; and if the 
hon. Member had any further informa- 
tion to lay before the Government it 
would be received and duly considered. 
Mr. MARUM asked for some infor- 
mation in regard to the manner in which 
the redistribution of the Constabulary 
had been carried out in Ireland, and 
what the intentions of the Government 
were in regard to it, especially as the 
redistribution affected hisown county of 
Kilkenny. He found, in reference to 
the redistribution of the Constabulary 
which the Government had made in 
obedience to an Act of Parliament, that 
the total force for the county of Kil- 
kenny was put down at 350. He now 
found, from the official documents re- 
ceived from the County Inspector, that 
the entire number for the county of Kil- 
kenny was placed at 365 ; and he wanted 
to know what the explanation was of 
this increase of 15 additional constables? 
There had been a meeting of the magis- 
trates to consider what force was re- 
quired in the month of November at 
Kilkenny, and a resolution was passed 
asking for a reduction of 10 men. A 
Petition had been presented on behalf 
of the Grand Jury, and unanimously 
adopted at the last Lent Assizes, object- 
ing to the excessive number and the 
extra charge for the force. No objection 
would be made to the extra force if it 
were not charged upon the rates of the 
county. The officials were called into 
the Grand Jury room, and gave infor- 
mation that 40 or 50 additional consta- 
bles were necessary for the ordinary 
protection of the county without regard 
to the Prevention of Crime Act, and, 
therefore, they ought to be placed there 
as a regular and not as a special force. 
At the present moment a sum of £1,700 
a-year was charged upon the rates of 
the county for the extra force, and the 
popular idea was that the extra force 
was not required, and that the regular 
force was amply sufficient to do the 
ordinary work of the county. The im- 
position of this charge was regarded by 
the taxpayers as a grievous evil, and the 
notion was that the county were called 
upon to pay permanently for an extra 
force, although in regard to the protec- 
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tion of life and the preservation of 
and order the county had returned to 
its normal position. 

Cotonen NOLAN wished to revert 
back again to the case of District In- 
spector Murphy. He thought it was 
somewhat extraordinary that the In- 
spector General of Constabulary should 
have power to dismiss an officer sum- 
marily for insubordination. He was of 
opinion that if any gentleman in the 
Army had such a power conferred upon 
him it would be certain to be abused. 
His temper would often get the better 
of him, and in such a case as not look- 
ing after the care of the pickles, or 
something of that kind, he would pro- 
bably do some extraordinary act arising 
simply from ill-temper or haste. Under 
such circumstances, to give to any officer 
the power of arbitrary dismissal would 
be to run the risk of having the power 
grossly abused. He certainly failed to 
see why the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary should be in a different posi- 
tion from a General of Brigade. This 
power did not, at the present moment, 
rest even with the Commander-in-Chief 
so far as the Regular Army was con- 
cerned; and whenever a charge was 
made against even the lowest soldier in 
the ranks he could not be summarily 
dealt with until after he had undergone 
the ordeal of a court martial. He did 
not see why a similar course should not 
be pursued with regard to the Consta- 
bulary. There ought to be the protec- 
tion which a court martial afforded in 
the Army, and the court should be open 
to the public, so that the whole country 
should be made acquainted with the 
grounds of complaint, and should be 
able to see whether the person who was 
accused was properly treated or not. 
Every officer dismissed arbitrarily with- 
out inquiry would naturally smart under 
a sense of wrong. District Inspector 
Murphy was dismissed for acts of in- 
subordination in writing letters to his 
superior officer. He (Colonel Nloan) 
had been told by an officer in the Army 
that he had only written two cleverletters 
in his life, and that he had got into so 
much trouble about one of them that 
he never intended to write another. It 
must be borne in mind that the letters 
written by District Inspector Murphy 
only came before his superior officer ; 
but, as they had not been produced, the 
House did not know whether they were 
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subordinate or insubordinate. But, no 
matter what their character was, at any 
rate they had had the effect of taking 
away the value of 20 years’ previous 
service. That was a very extraordinary 
and severe punishment, and he did not 
think that the power of inflicting it 
should be left in the hands of any one 
man. No matter how good a General 
they might have in the Army, if 
they conferred upon him such a power 
it would be resented by every officer in 
the Service; and he did not see why they 
should put the Constabulary officers in 
Treland on a different footing from the 
soldiers in the Regular Army. He was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had intimated that he 
would inquire further into the matter. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would go fully into all the Papers, and 
see if the acts of insubordination alleged 
to have been committed by District In- 
spector Murphy were of such a cha- 
racter that so severe a punishment was 
rendered necessary. He had no doubt 
that District Inspector Murphy had 
written improper letters which ought 
not to have béen written; but the In- 
spector General ought to have given 
him an opportunity of withdrawing 
them. The punishment which had been 
inflicted seemed to him to have been 
an unnecessarily severe punishment, and 
one that was contrary to all military 
discipline, and would not be tolerated in 
any Military Service in the world, not 
even in that of Russia. The Emperor 
of Russia dared not give such a power 
to any of his officers, and certainly the 
exercise of such a power would not for 
one moment be tolerated in the Civil 
Service of thiscountry. It was a power 
utterly uncalled for and altogether un- 
necessary, and he thought that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ought to inquire 
into the matter most carefully, and be 
prepared to take full responsibility for 
contirming the action of the Inspector 
General. He now proposed to enter 
into a different matter, which was a 
pure matter of business raised by the 
speech of the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum). He objected to the man- 
ner in which the Estimates had been 
drawn up, and he thought it was im- 
portant to know how much was credited 
to eech county. That fact did not ap- 

ear on the face of the Estimates. He 

ad often found fault with the manner 
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in which the Estimates were drawn up 
in that respect, not only in regard to 
Ireland, but in reference to the Army. 
The Government brought forward pro- 
minently something apparently small and 
insignificant, and included it as a per- 
manent item. General attention was 
accordingly drawn to it, while more im- 
portant points were hidden away, and 
no attention directed to them in the 
Estimates. He complained that the Esti- 
mates had been so drawn up that the 
really important information they ought 
to contain did not appear on the face of 
them. For instance, the Estimates should 
show the number of Constabulary cre- 
dited to each county, and the amount 
charged to each county for their cost. 
As regarded his own county (Galway), 
by a system of jugglery, and by not 
publishing the full details in the Esti- 
mates, it would appear that the county 
was paying for 510 men, whereas they 
were iu reality paying for 570. He 
found, among other things, that, al- 
though the actual force employed in 
any county might be only 500, yet it 
appeared in the Estimates as in reality 
20 per cent more, owing to deductions 
that were made for sickness and other 
causes. He thought that so large a 
percentage was altogether extravagant, 
and he had always attributed it to the 
natural inclination of the heads of the 


depot at Dublin to have everything | goo 


smart there at the expense of other 
localities. The authorities at the depot, 
therefore, drew a large number of men 
from the counties and kept them at the 
depot ; but they were charged upon the 
counties, although they were never em- 
ployed there. For instance, there was 
a band maintained at Dublin which was 
contributed to by the force at large. 
He did not object to that band; it was 
a very good band indeed, and he had 
heard it at the Exhibition the other 
day ; but he did object to the cost of that 
band being charged upon the counties. 
It ought to be charged upon the Na- 
tional Exchequer, and there ought to be 
someone to see that the counties were not 
cheated by being required to pay for the 
services of men who were never em- 
ployed by them, but were simply main- 
tained in order to keep things smart in 
a different locality. In the Army there 
was a regular committee of officers to 
deal with the band question, and to see 
that no undue charge fell upon the Na- 
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tional Exchequer. But that was not the 
case in regard to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary ; and until they had some re- 
gular official appointed in Dublin, or 
had a Chief Secretary who was an Trish 
Member, they would never be able to 
deal with those matters. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would look into the question, he would 
find that a very large expenditure was 
unnecessarily incurred for work that in 
the Army was simply done by the Adju- 
tant of a regiment, or by a Brigade 
Major in camp, or the Adjutant Gene- | 
ral in the case of a large Army. These 
were matters of very great importance, 
especially when it was borne in mind 
that they were dragging the county 
rates out of men with very small means, 
forming very attenuated holdings, and 
that they never succeeded in getting 
back from the landlords one-half of the 
amount they paid. He suggested that 
there ought to be a central depét from 
which proper men could be sent down 
as supervisors to the counties, and more 
attention would then be devoted to this 
question. He thought that the amount 
which the counties had to pay for extra 
police should appear clearly on the Es- 
timates. If the Chief Secretary would 
look into this practice, which he (Colonel 
Nolan) contended ought to be entirely 
abolished, he thought he would be doing 
d service. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
subject to which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had referred was brought before 
the House four years ago, and it had also 
been brought prominently forward by 
his hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) during last Ses- 
sion. The right hon. Gentieman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had expressed his opinion that 
the system should be inquired into ; and 
perhaps they might, under the new Go- 
vernment, be able to get some kind of 
redress. It seemed to him that the 
whole system in regard to this Vote was 
unusual, and there was one clear viola- 
tion of recognized principle of Govern- 
ment finance which would strike any- 
one who had followed the Estimates for 
some time. On page 311 there was, 
under the Sub-head L, a gross charge 
of £34,000 for Rent of Barracks; but 
thesum actually charged wasonly £7,500, 
because there was adeduction of £26,000, 
which was obtained by stoppages from 
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men accommodated in barracks (46 & 47 
Vict. c. 14, 8.2). Well, he said that that 
appropriation under a Civil Service Vote 
was altogether abnormal; the Govern- 
ment had no right whatever to take the 
extra receipts in aid on a Civil Service 
Vote. It required the sanction of Par- 
liament to allow extra receipts, in the 
case of the Army, to be taken in aid of 
the Vote, and not paid into the Exche- 
quer. According to the established 
system, all those receipts ought to be 
paid into the Exchequer ; but, instead of 
that, the sum of £26,500 had been 
handed over for the purpose of reducing 
by that amount an item of £34,000 on 
the Estimates. He regretted that the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury was 
not in his place, because he would have 
appreciated the force of that argument, 
and would at once have recognized the 
fact that those who were responsible for 
drawing up the Estimate had acted 
against the whole policy of financial 
administration, at any rate as far as 
these Estimates were concerned. The 
effect of this departure from established 
rule was that the Department was en- 
abled to play with a large sum of money, 
the appropriation of which practically 
escaped the control of Parliament. For 
his own part, he thought that the Com- 
mittee would do right in rejecting this 
Vote, and requiring another Vote to be 
submitted in the proper form. Then, 
again, with regard to an item on page 
305 for compensation for loss through 
being Boycotted, which last year was put 
down at £60. It seemed to him that the 
Department of the Treasury had here 
done a distinctly illegal thing, and the 
Committee had no assurance that the 
illegality would not be committed this 
year. ‘The heading, ‘‘ Compensation for 
Loss through being Boycotted,” was 
_ printed in italics, showing that the 
charge was incurred last year; there 
was no charge for the present year. But 
if hon. Members would turn to last year’s 
Estimate, they would find that there 
was no such heading at all. The money 
was not voted; it had been taken out of 
the baronies, and had been sanctioned 
by the Treasury, but not by the House 
of Commons. He objected tothe Trea- 
sury taking upon itself to pay away 
public money on such a Vote as this. 
No doubt, several persons had lost from 
being Boycotted; but if they had no 
friends to assist them they had their 
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remedy at law, and they could proceed 
for damages if they could prove that 
they had sustained special damages ; but 
the Government had no right to spend 
money voted for a special service in Ire- 
land to make good any losses sustained 
by those who made themselves obnoxious 
to persons connected with them, or be- 
cause, in other words, they had been 
Boycotted. The whole yeni was 
illegal. This particular sum of £60 
was spent last year, and his complaint 
was that it was never voted. The Comp- 
troller and Auditor General said that 
the authority for this seemed to be a 
Treasury letter of the year 1882. The 
Treasury had taken upon themselves to 
authorize a particular payment out of a 
Vote which had nothing whatever to do 
with it. Asthe Committee had no means 
of knowing that the same illegality would 
not be repeated hereafter, he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to give them an assurance that there 
should be no such illegal payment as 
this next year. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, there was a point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary in 
connection with this Estimate, and that 
was the sending of police reporters to 
take down the words of speakers at 
public meetings in Ireland. The sub- 
ject had been brought under the notice 
of the Government in the course of a de- 
bate which took place last year, and a 
promise in respect of it had been ex- 
tracted from one of the many Predecessors 
in Office of the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chief Secretary. On the occa- 
sion in question the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) gave a pro- 
mise to the effect that, as far as possible, 
those police reporters should not be sent 
to public meetings in Ireland. For him- 
self, the right hon. Gentleman had 
said he should be very glad if the au- 
thorities could be induced to say that at 
public meetings in Ireland, attended 
by Members of Parliamen.:, shorthand 
writers should be dispensed with; and 
he had expressed the hope that that 
state of things would shortly pass 
away. However, Government short- 
hand writers were still sent to public 
meetings in Ireland, and no attempt 
had been made to carry out the pro- 
mise of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for the Border Burghs. It 
was that of which hon. Members on 
those Benches complained—-Government 
spies or reporters being still sent to the 
meetings. It was absurd to imagine 
that any Nationalist Member or speaker, 
addressing an auditory of his country- 
men, was at all likely to be intimidated 
or to alter his speech by the presence 
of Government. reporters. If he al- 
tered it in any direction, he would 
probably make it more extreme; he 
would be inclined to comment more 
strongly on the Government when he 
saw that the authorities were inclined 
to send down reporters. At any rate, 
the reporters of the police were useless ; 
they were supposed to know how to 
write shorthand; but, according to the 
received authorities, the art could only 
be properly exercised by men regu- 
larly engaged in the work of reporting. 
Charles Dickens had said it was as 
difficult to learn shorthand as to learn 
six modern languages. Certainly, the 
average police reporter was not a man 
likely to be able to learn six lan- 
guages. On former occasions in Ire- 
land, when Daniel O’Connell found that 
he was being followed by police re- 
porters, he spoke to his audience in 
the native tongue, and so baffled those 
persons. He (Mr. J. H. M'Carthy) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to say that he would 
fulfil the promise given by his Pre- 
decessor (Mr. Trevelyan), and see that 
these particularly obnoxious persons 
should not be allowed to attend the 
meetings. They were of no use what- 
ever, and only served strongly to irritate 
the Irish people, and to cause an amount 
of ill-feeling and disturbance which 
could only be injurious to the adminis- 
tration of any Government in Ireland. 
The amount of crime and disturbance 
in Ireland had really diminished, and 
he thought he was right in saying that 
the Judges at the Assizes had, in many 
cases, commented with emphasis on the 
remarkable absence of crime; whilst 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions had, in 
very many cases, also received the cus- 
tomary compliments of pairs of white 
gloves. Such conditions as those afforded 
a strong argument for removing such 
irritating exhibitions as the presence 
of police reporters at public meetings, 
and also a strong argument against the 
maintenance of extra police. There 
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was another point to which he desired 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. There 
was in Cork a Resident Magistrate 
called Captain Plunkett, who had suc- 
ceeded in making himself obnoxious by 
the manner in which he had acted in 
the ingenious manipulation of the body 
of which he had control. There was 
one point in particular to which he had 
called the attention of the late Chief 
Secretary last year, and in respect of 
which there had since been no alteration 
whatever. Captain Plunkett had an in- 
genious method quite his own, and, as 
far as he knew, not followed by any of 
his fellow-magistrates, of endeavouring 
to make the body of police under his 
control as obnoxious as possible to the 
persons with whom they came in con- 
tact. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary would do 
well to direct his attention to that 
matter. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR said, he had 
to make some remarks on the charge of 
£36,560 which appeared under Sub- 
head G for Clothing. They, in Ireland, 
complained that vast sums of money 
were spent by the official class in Dub- 
lin Castle every year, and that the rate- 
payers derived little or no benefit or 
advantage from that expenditure; and 
that those sums of money found their 
way into the pockets of people in Scot- 
land and England. No#, the labourers 
and artizans in Ireland had formed the 
idea that they had something to expect 
from the present Government, and cer- 
tainly the labourers were justified in 
coming to that conclusion, because the 
Government were actually dealing with 
a measure which they hoped would 
greatly improve their condition. Owing 
to the presence in the Cabinet of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), the artizans 
also had formed the opinion that the 
present Government was interested in 
the industrial movement in Ireland, and 
were very anxious to improve the indus- 
trial condition of the country. Added 
to that, there was the interest which the 
Chief Secretary had in Irish affairs, and 
from all that they felt justified in be- 
lieving that something would result 
before long. They had this item of 
£36,560 for clothing the Police Force in 
Ireland, and certainly the traders and 
manufacturers of Ireland thought that 
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a portion of that very large sum might 
find its way into the pockets of the Irish 
people. It was a subject he knew on 
which the Government could not then 
be expected to give a final answer; but 
it was one worthy of the attention of 
the Government, and if they were 
anxious on the matter he was sure that 
they could get enough cloth for clothing 
their men in Ireland, although they 
might not perhaps be able to get the exact 
kind of cloth they were in the habit of 
using. He hoped that the subject would 
engage the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, because 
it would show that the expectations 
which the artizan class had formed in 
this matter were not quite without foun- 
dation. At one of the meetings he had 
had the honour of addressing lately, the 
people were so impressed with these 
ideas, that, to his surprise, he heard 
cheers given for the Tories, and he 
hoped that the result would show that 
the good opinion formed of them was 
justified. There was another subject 
connected with this Vote which he 
thought demanded explanation at the 
Lands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, having been in Oftice but a short 
time, might not, of course, be able to 
answer him that evening fully; but he 
should be glad to have such a reply as 
the right hon. Gentleman was able to 
give. He asked what had occurred in 
the county of Waterford to justify the 
authorities in charging the people there 
with £2,000? Judging by what had 
been stated to be the condition of the 
county, they were under the impression 
that there was little or no crime there; 
and, in fact, the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions had congratulated the jurors 
that there was absolutely no crime. The 
only crime committed there had been 
done by a soldier. There was an affray 
in which an unfortunate person had 
been killed. But in spite of that state 
of things in all the divisions of the 
county, the Government still charged 
this peaceable county £2,000 a-year for 
extra police. The right hon. Gentleman, 
as he had said, might not be in a posi- 
tion to give a satisfactory explanation of 
that very heavy charge on this county ; 
but he asked him to communicate with 
the authorities in Ireland, and to state 
to the House at a future day what had 
justified the use of extra police in the 
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county of Waterford. If the right hon. 
Gentleman preferred it, he would put a 
Notice on the Paper for Tuesday, and 
by that time probably the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to state the 
particulars of the case. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to join 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Athlone (Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy) 
in his comments upon the irritating and 
useless custom of sending police reporters 
to public meetings. The practice would 
be objectionable under any circum- 
stances; but it became not only objec- 
tionable, but folly, when applied to 
Members of the National Party in Ire- 
land. The Orangemen in Ireland might 
do as they pleased; they might defy 
the law, they might threaten to kick 
the Queen’s Crown, and yet the Govern- 
ment never interfered. They never sent 
a reporter, still less one of Gurney’s 
staff, to take down those flowers of 
rhetoric. But if a Nationalist addressed 
a meeting in the most proper language 
he would find that there were two re- 
porters at least taking down his words. 
He had himself been often obliged to 
provide those reporters with chairs at 
the meetings he had attended during 
his stay in Ireland, and to place them 
in a position of safety. He knew that 
words uttered by someone else at a 
meeting had been attributed to him by 
official reporters; and if Gurney’s re- 
porters made a mistake, how much more 
likely were police reporters to do so in 
these cases? If a meeting were illegal 
it could be suppressed ; but it was ex- 
ceedingly mean to endeavour to entrap 
speakers at Provincial meetings by send- 
ing police reporters there. If the Go- 
vernment wanted to prosecute a man 
they could bring him before a packed 
jury, and Messrs. Bolton and Anderson 
would do it for them in a moment. 
Therefore, he did not see why so much 
care should be taken to send these re- 
porters to public meetings, because no- 
thing in the nature of accurate evidence 
was necessary, unfortunately, to get a 
conviction. He hoped that no more 
would be heard of this practice. He 
thought the time had come when they 
might claim an explanation from the 
Government on the subject of extra 
police ; and he trusted that they would 
henceforward give up these extra police 
altogether. Now that life and property 
in Ireland were safe, and there was 
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nothing but ordinary crime to deal with, 
he trusted that the Government would 
fall back on the ordinary law. He said 
that the people of Ireland should be 
relieved of charges under this head, and 
not be required to pay any more than 
for the actual quota of police employed. 
Then, he would ask whether it was a 
fact that some of the Irish police were 
employed in Great Britain? He re- 
membered that not long ago some Irish 

licemen followed respectable Irishmen 
in London. He himself happened to be 
once at a restaurant with a friend; he 
was told that there were detectives pre- 
sent; his three friends took a cab, and 
the detectives also took a cab; they went 
to the Prinvess’s Theatre, and the three 
detectives went there too. He gave the 
present Government credit for stopping 
short, in some degree, of the imbecility 
which the late Government had displayed 
in the management of Irish affairs. He 
understood, however, that there was still 
a corps of about 50 Irish detectives in 
Great Britain, and that those men, dis- 
tributed over Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and other large towns, still lurked about 
public halls where meetings were held ; 
they were always to be found in the 
vicinity. There were other capacities in 
which those men could be employed, if 
necessary, that would be of more use to 
the State. Then, again, the funds given 
for the preservation of rivers were not 
effectual, at any rate they had not the 
effect of making those who received the 
money carry out the law. Only a short 
time ago, at Gweedore, where two or 
three English gentlemen leased a portion 
of a salmon river, a boy of 15 was found 
in possession of a spear or gaff. He was 
instantly seized by a constable, and ac- 
cused of endeavouring to take salmon. 
That incident occurred in the middle of 
the day, when the constable clearly had 
no right to interfere; however, he took 
upon himself to do so; and when the 
mother of the boy came on the ,scene, 
and endeavoured to protect her child, 
the policeman drove the spear into her 
wrist. The boy was taken to the police 
barrack and locked up. The father went 
there and demanded his son’s release; 
but that demand, notwithstanding that 
the case was one for the issue of a sum- 
mons, and not for summary arrest, was 
refused. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary say whether 
or not the police were to be allowed to 
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continue conduct of that kind? It was 
not the duty of the police, nor the duty 
of the Government, to allow the police 
to make themselves the agents of private 
persons for the protection of their pri- 
vate interests. The people who had 
salmon rivers ought to watch and pre- 
serve those rivers by means of their own 
keepers and water bailiffs, or, if. they 
did not, the duty should be undertaken 
by the Conservancy Boards. At any 
rate, the police should not turn them- 
selves into the under-strappers of the 
people who owned salmon rivers. There 
could be no doubt that the expenditure 
of this million and odd of money, ac- 
cording as its distribution was good, 
tended to the promotion of peace and 
order in Ireland, and according as it 
was ill-judged and corrupt tended to dis- 
order and discontent. He contended 
that the secret of success with the Con- 
stabulary Force was this—to keep the 
men at their proper duty. The vicious 
principle adopted by the Irish Govern- 
ment in the past had practically resulted 
in this—that the honest policeman who 
did his duty fairly between man and 
man had slight chance of promotion ; 
whilst the constable who put on list 
slippers and listened in door ways, 
who collected the gossip of neighbours, 
suborned perjury, and threatened a pri- 
soner that unless he swore up to the 
mark a terrible punishment awaited 
him, was the practitioner who obtained 
promotion. A glance at the list of 
honours and rewards bestowed upon the 
Irish Constabulary during the past few 
weeks would show that the trickster and 
perjurer had had chevrons and stripes 
and money benefits conferred upon him, 
and had been lauded in the Reports of 
the Constabulary, whilst the man who 
had contented himself with an honest 
performance of his duty had been left 
to starve on his legal salary. Would 
they, he would like to ask, have a repeti- 
tion of the case of the policeman Barclay, 
who disguised himself as a blacksmith, 
at Tubbercurry, and worked there at a 
forge? The Government had sent that 
man down there in a blacksmith’s jacket, 
had supplied him with the means to 
light a forge, and as he had gone on 
with his work he had attempted to lure 
innocent young men of the district into 
crime. Would conduct of that kind be 
repeated? He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would never allow the 
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the future, nor allow public money to 
be so misapplied. The case of Constable 
Lynch, at Barbavilla, was fresh in the 
minds of hon. Members. That man had 
obtained evidence by telling a man that 
unless he swore to a meeting at Widow 
Fagan’s to put certain persons into penal 
servitude he would have to go into 
penal servitude himself. Then there 
was the case of Sub-Inspector Gibbons, 
who had worked up the Maamtrasna 
trials. He had worked up the case so 
as to satisfy a Green Street Special 
Jury ; but who was satisfied with that 
case now? The Government had had 
to re-open it; and it had been a 
cause of grave social excitement in 
Ireland, and would continue to be so until 
it was settled. The spectre of Myles 
Joyce, hanged for a crime with which 
he had had nothing to do, would haunt 
every Irish Executive until his memory 
had been vindicated. They found that 
such was the favour secured in Ireland 
by Sub-Inspector Gibbons through send- 
ing an innocent man to the gallows and 
four innocent men to penal servitude that 
he was able to hold the positions of Dis- 
trict Inspector of Irish Constabulary 
and Lieutenant Colonel of the Egyptian 
Forces—he did not know whether there 
was any pay attached to the latter post. 
Inspector Gibbons was a “ Bey” in 
Egypt. There was no reward which 
was too great for the man who either 
committed a useful perjury himself, or 
induced someone esle to do so; and he 
trusted that in this matter the Govern- 
ment would in the future pursue a course 
at right angles with that hitherto adopted. 
He would give two instances to exhibit 
the kind of fair play practised by the 

olice in Ireland. The other day, at 
sacra the Orange faction lit bon- 
fires in celebration of the anniversary of 
the day which threw Irish Catholics into 
misery. That was painful to the Catho- 
lies—it was virtually celebrating their 
subjection and their misery, and they 
could not tolerate it; but the police 
stood round those bonfires. They not 
only allowed them, but bestowed upon 
them the favour of their presence. Well, 
in Kilkenny the other night, a Catholic 
Bishop was coming home from Rome. 
He was a Prelate of so eminent a zeal, 
and of so keen a desire for the social 
harmony of all classes of the Irish 
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class. But while the procession was 
passing along the street a lieutenant 
threw up the window of the barrack, 
thrust his sword out, and shouted to the 
crowd that they were ‘‘ rebels, Fenians, 
and Papists.’”’ He repeated that proceed- 
ing on the return of the procession, and 
if it had not been for the influence exer- 
cised over the people by the eminent 
Prelate they were honouring the town 
would have been ina state of tumult and 
disorder. As an evidence of the partial 
manner in which the law was put into 
force in Ireland, it would suftice to again 
call attention to the case of Sub-Sheriff 
Ormsby, himself a guardian of the law, 
who was found the other day, lying 
drunk and helpless in the street, and 
was carried away by the police on a 
stretcher. That gentleman was not 
brought up at the police court and 
charged with drunkenness as an ordi- 
nary citizen or peasant would have been ; 
and he (Mr. Sexton) could not, under 
those circumstances, help reflecting that 
in connection with any further legislative 
measures which might be considered 
necessary for Ireland the Government 
would recognize the fact that those laws 
were best which were best administered. 
All the Government had to do to make 
the Constabulary Force effective and re- 
move its unpopularity was to teach each 
man in it that the countenance of au- 
thority and the favour and good-will of 
those who were set over him would de- 
pend on his remembering every day of 
his service, and in every action of his 
life, the terms of the oath he took on 
entering the Force, which was to ‘do 
his duty without fear, favour, or affec- 
tion, without malice or ill-will.” 

Mr. DEASY said, that before the 
Chief Secretary got up to reply he should 
like to ask what the intention of the Go- 
vernment was with regard to the em- 
ployment of extra policemen. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had pointed out that owing to 
the fact that the Prevention of Crime 
Act was to die out the extra police force 
quartered under that Act would have to 
be withdrawn. The number of extra 
police who had been quartered on the 
people under that Act was merely nomi- 
nal as compared with the number quar- 
tered on them under the Act of William 
IV. After a great deal of cross-question- 
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the then Chief Secretary the information 
which they now had before them as to 
the number of extra men the ratepayers 
of Ireland had had to pay for the last 
10, 12, or 15 years. In fact, so long had 
that being going on, and so little atten- 
tion had been paid to it by the Govern- 
ment of the day, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had been ac- 
tually unable to state the period dur- 
ing which many thousands of men were 
stationed in certain districts in Ireland 
—for instance, in the county of Cork, 
where the annual charge on the rates for 
those men was not less than £10,000. 
When the Irish Members asked under 
what circumstances those men had been 
stationed there, the Chief Secretary had 
been absolutely unable to afford them 
avy information whatever. The expira- 
tion of the Prevention of Crime Act 
would relieve the people from taxation 
for extra police to a certain limited 
extent; but the people objected to 
pay the remainder. When they took 
into consideration the question of the 
redistribution of police in Ireland 
and the reduction of the total number 
of constables in that country, the Go- 
vernment should have borne in mind the 
great difficulty they had experienced in 
collecting the extra police tax in certain 
parts of Ireland. For instance, in the 
county of Cork, it was only when goats, 
and donkeys, and other property were 
seized that the authorities had been 
able to obtain this 2s. or 3s. a-head 
from the ratepayers. In many places 
processes had been issued for 2¢., 3d., 
and 6d¢., and so on. The payment of 
the tax was frequently resisted. The 
people resisted it because they believed 
there was no necessity for those extra 
men at all. The county of Cork had 
been singularly quiet for the past two 
or three years. In fact, there was 
scarcely a Quarter Sessions where the 
Chairman did not consider it his duty 
to comment on the marked absence 
of the crimes which might render the 
imposition of that tax necessary. If 
there had been any reason for the quar- 
tering of extra police on them the 
people would have been glad to pay 
the tax; but no such reason could be 
assigned. The quartering of the men 
on the ratepayers was an injustice. 
With regard to the number of extra 
men in Cork City, the hon. Gentleman the 
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Leader of the Irish Party (Mr. Parnell) 
bad, on more than one occasion, raised a 
question in that House, and for a long 
time he had been unable to get the Chief 
Secretary of the day to accede to any 
alteration in the law, or to any reduction 
of the extra police force in the City. 
But at the end of last Session he in- 
duced the Government to give a promise 
that a short Act would be passed which 
would enable the Lord Lieutenant to re- 
distribute the free force in Ireland 
with a view to relieving such a City as 
Cork of the enormous charges which 
were now put on it for this extra force. 
He would remind the Committee that 
the amount paid by the ratepayers of 
the City of Cork in respect of extra 
police had been very close on £20,000. 
It could not be denied—indeed, no 
Member of the Government of the 
Queen had ever sought to deny—that 
Cork was one of the most peaceable cities 
in the United Kingdom. The criminal 
records showed in a most conclusive 
manner that crime and disorder were 
singularly absent from the South of Ire- 
land. Under those circumstances, why 
it was that the ratepayers of Cork should 
be subjected to an annual charge of 
£1,000 for the purpose of keeping up this 
enormous force was more than he could 
understand. Of course, those who were 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
last couple of years would attribute it to 
the fact that they had in their midst in 
Cork a gentleman named Captain Plun- 
kett, a gentleman who, for his own 
glorification, kept no less thaa 20 con- 
stables about him, either in plain clothes 
or in uniform. The presence of this 
person in the City was enough to drive 
people to desperation. The fact of his 
being seen strutting about with nothing 
to do and followed by a large number of 
policemen was quite enough to irritate 
the people and make them disorderly. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary would, perhaps, tell the Com- 
mittee in reply to these observations what 
the Government intended to do with 
these official Resident Magistrates on 
their offices being abolished. What 
Captain Plunkett and his men did he did 
not know. They did not do ordinary 
street duty—they were never known to 
do more than arrest a man or prevent a 
street fight now and then. - As to regu- 
lating the traffic or doing anything of 
that kind they would not stoop toit. It 
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was altogether below them. The police 
in Ireland sought to exercise over the 
people more control than even the magis- 
tracy exercised in England, or, perhaps, in 
any other part of the world. The state 
of things in the City of Cork was this. 
The free Police Force was nominally 150 
men, but in reality it did not number 
more than 140; because, for some reason 
or other which did not appear quite 
clear, eight or 10 men were generally 
away from the City—or, at any rate, the 
people did not seethem. No return was 
made of them, but the Government 
charged for them and for an extra force, 
notwithstanding that if the City had 
the full number of the free police, 150 
men, the peace would be efficiently pre- 
served, and there would be no necessity 
for an extra force in the place at all. 
But, putting that aside, on the basis of 
population the City of Cork was entitled 
to a free force of 170 men, and there 
were there at the present time about 
170; but of that number the Go- 
vernment charged for 29 or 30 as an 
extra force. That was, they charged as 
extra men those who supplied the places 
of the absent members of the free force 
to the number of eight or 10 men, as he 
had just stated, and 20 men besides who 
were stationed in the city over and above 
the free force. He maintained that if the 
Government did not give the City the 
full complement of free police that it 
was entitled to—that was 150 men— 
and if they continued to quarter a num- 
ber of extra police on the ratepayers, 
they were bound to pay for those extra 
police out of the Imperial Funds. They 
had no right to levy a rate for them. 
The City, as he had said, was entitled, 
on the basis of population, to a free 
force of 170 men; therefore, nothing 
could be more unjust than to charge it 
for 30 extra policemen when it was 
really nine or ten short of its legal 
complement. He trusted that in the 
redistribution of the Constabulary Force 
that must take place, under the Act of 
Parliament, between this and the 21st 
of August, the Lord Lieutenant would 
see his way to reducing the number of 
extra men all over Ireland, and that he 
would consider this case of Cork par- 
ticularly because the people of that C.ty 
were determined not to be coerced into 
paying an unjust rate of this kind any 
onger. They had resisted it for the 
past three or four years, and were deter- 
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mined to continue resisting it, no matter 
what the consequences might be to 
themselves. Under those circumstances, 
he hoped that before the end of the 
Session the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to inform the House what course 
the Lord Lieutenant had decided upon 
in regard to those extra police. He 
(Mr. Deasy) had put a Question to the 
Government the day before yesterday as 
to the redistribution of the Force in 
Ireland, but bad been informed that it 
would be impossible to know what could 
be done until the 21st of August, as the 
actual changes could not take place before 
that date. Perhapsthe Lord Lieutenant 
and the Irish officials would endeavour 
to make up their minds, before the time 
for making the change came, what they 
intended to do with the men. 

Mr. MARUM said, the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had alluded to 
the police protecting fisheries, and he 
(Mr. Marum) wished there to be no 
misunderstanding on that point. It was 
true, the police looked after the rivers, 
and he did not object to it so far as the 
Police Regulations of the rivers were 
concerned; but if they watched the 
fisheries as gamekeepers it was highly 
unsatisfactory. The water bailiffs under 
the general law were entrusted with the 
preservation of fish, and their duties 
should not be undertaken by the police. 
With regard to the manner in which 
those water bailiffs conducted them- 
selves, he wished to remark that two 
months ago he had been obliged to fine 
one, James Lund, for firing off a loaded 
revolver in the public road or street. 
He had fined the man only i0s. A 
short time afterwards that man and his 
comrade, Patrick Foley, were out by 
the river, when they met two or three 
women who, in a larkish humour, made 
some shouting. The bailiffs fired their 
revolvers over the heads of the women. 
The men were prosecuted, and the 
defence set up was that they were justi- 
fied in intimidating the inhabitants by 
firing their revolvers. Of course, he 
need not say that the magistrates took 
a very different view of the law, and 
fined both the men fur what they had 
done. He had felt it his duty to make 
a representation to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and to express the opinion that the men 
should not be entrusted with firearms ; 
but he was sorry to say that all the 
notice the Lord Lieutenant took of his 
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complaint was to say that he would 
consider the matter, and soforth. Three 
weeks ago Patrick Foley had been 
brought before him at the Petty Sessions 
charged with being drunk, and having 
a revolver in his possession. Of course, 
they imposed upon him a mitigated 
penalty under the circumstances, and 
then he (Mr. Marum) had made a repre- 
sentation to the present Lord Lieutenant 
—a similar representation to that he 
had made before—declaring that the 
man ought to be deprived of the use of 
firearms. A man who had pleaded 
guilty to firing shots to intimidate par- 
ties, and who had then been found 
drunk with a revolver in his possession, 
was not a proper person to enjoy that 
oe The first thing the Lord 

ieutenant did was to withdraw the 
licences of those men. That was a good 
augury for the future. He did not 
think the police should be allowed to 
perform the functions of gamekeepers, 
and that he said notwithstanding that 
he was interested in one of the best 
fisheries of the River Nore. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sligo had men- 
tioned that, as far as he was aware, the 
police no longer attended private meet- 
ings of the National League which were 
held in different parts of the country 
since the accession to Office of the 
present Government. It was only three 
or four days since he (Mr. Molloy) had 
had to ask a question of the Lord 
Lieutenant as to the action he would 
take in connection with a case which 
had happened in his county. A meet- 
ing had been held in a certain place— 
merely a meeting of the people of the 
neighbourhood, with no strangers pre- 
sent. The people who attended were 
very well known in the neighbourhood ; 
the meeting in fact was the usual one, 
and yet, for some reason which he could 
not explain, the police sent a consider- 
able distance to ask permission to 
attend. The expense of sending, of 
eourse, had to be paid; but that was a 
small matter. It was the irritation 
caused by action of this kind to which 
he wished to draw attention. That 
irritation was exceedingly great. There 
was no earthly reason why the police 
should attend—the meeting was one of 
the usual weekly meetings. It was 
advertised in the papers, and yet the 
police went down and endeavoured to 
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force themselves into it—a meeting of 
an organization which was legal in every 
sense of the word, and which the Go- 
vernment had over and over again 
declared to be legitimate. What, he 
should like to know, was the object of 
such a proceeding—why were police 
sent down to local meetings to the 
annoyance of people taking part in 
them? It only helped to add to the 
expenditure; it only helped to add to 
the sums the Committee were asked to 
vote year after year. When he (Mr. 
Molloy) had challenged the Predecessor 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary upon this subject, the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the police 
had no right to indulge in this sort of 
occupation, and that instructions had 
been issued to them to that effect. But 
here was the thing going on still. The 
fact was that the County Inspectors and 
their subordinates had come to look 
upon themselves as superior authorities 
to the people in Dublin Castle. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, as he had charge of 
this matter, whether he would issue in- 
structions to the police that they must 
no longer contravene the law as they 
had been doing day by day? The police 
had no right to interfere with those 
meetings. They had no more right to 
attend them, and force themselves into 
the private rooms in which they were 
being held, than they had to enter the 
dwellings of private persons in London. 
He would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman to take this matter seriously 
in hand. If there was any necessity for 
him to send to a meeting in order to seo 
that the law was not broken, let him do 
it; but when there was no necessity and 
no excuse, let him restrain the police 
from acting illegally. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he should like 
to call the attention of the Secretary to 
the Treasury to the manner in which 
the Appropriation Accounts were made 
out in the Estimates. In the case of one 
item, £134,000 in one Appropriation 
Account had been estimated £131,000. 
The system of putting down those items 
was not satisfactory. He should think 
it would be much better to give the de- 
tails and to say ‘“‘so much from the 
county of Galway,” ‘so much from 
King’s County,” ‘‘so much from Louth,” 
and so on, and then the officers of the 
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rates would be able to say that they had 
paid over the money. He did not say 
that it occurred ; but it was plain from 
the manner in which the accounts were 
rendered that there was great opportu- 
nity fur swindling. If they looked at 
the remarks of the Comptroller and Au- 
ditor General they would see how neces- 
sary it was to print something that the 
people could see, and which would ac- 
count for the expenditure of this money 
for extra police. The receipts were so 
fluctuating that, in his opinion, a spe- 
cial account of them should be presented 
to the House. The receipts did not cor- 
respond with the Estimate ; indeed, the 
Comptroller General did not know how 
many men were estimated for. Nomi- 
nally, a certain number of men were 
allowed the counties; but a less num- 
ber was given. The fact of the matter 
was, that the late Government were so 
ashamed of the present state of things 
that, instead of putting the accounts in 
the Estimates in order that there should 
be some check, they had hidden the 
whole thing away. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witu1am Harr Dyxe) said, 
that, as was to be expected from the fact 
that the Vote was a very interesting one 
to hon. Members, the discussion had 
ranged over a very wide area. Many of 
the subjects which had been dwelt upon 
he had not had time to go into carefully. 
There were, however, one or two points 
to which he wished to refer. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) had complained 
of the Inspector General dismissing a 
member of the Force. As far as he (the 
Chief Secretary) understood, the power 
to dismiss a member of the Force did 
not rest with the Inspector General, but 
with the Lord Lieutenant, though it 
was very unusual for His Excellency to 
exercise that power without the concur- 
rence of the Inspector General. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had spoken 
of the account keeping, and had laid a 
great deal of stress on the fact that 
there was not sufficient information given 
in the Estimates in regard to any 
change or fluctuation in the accounts. 
It seemed to be imagined by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that under the 
present system there might be cheating 
ard fraud; but he (the Chief Secretary) 
thought that anything like fraudulent 
proceedings were sufficiently guarded 
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against. Personally. however, he saw 
no objection to granting a Return of the 
men in each county. If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would move for the 
Return, no doubt the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) would be able to see his way to 
graut it. The hon. Members for Kil- 
kenny and Cork City (Mr. Marum and 
Mr. Deasv) had referred to the ques- 
tion of the distribution of the free 
force. The maximum free force was 
10,006, and it was no doubt a griev- 
ance, if the number was consider- 
ably below that maximum, that any dis- 
trict should have to pay for extra men. 
But hon. Members were, no doubt, 
aware that an Act was passed this Ses- 
sion to guard against the possibility of 
such a state of things; it was one of the 
few Acts of Parliament passed by the 
late Government which met with his 
cordial approval. The Act came into 
force on the 21st of May, and it was 
stipulated that its provisions should be 
carried out by the 21st of August next, 
He fancied that the difficulty mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum) was one which could be brought 
to an end by the distribution under the 
Act of this Session. The present Viceroy 
had now an enormous number of sub- 
jects to deal with ; but he (the Chief Se- 
eretary) assured hon. Members that His 
Excellency would take the earliest op- 
portunity of concluding his labours with 
respect to the distribution of the free 
force. There had been considerable 
discussion as to the advisability of mem- 
bers of the free force attending meet- 
ings. It was only the other day that 
he was asked a Question as to a con- 
stable attending a meeting, and the 
answer he then gave was that if any 
protests were raised against his presence 
he had no right there. The hon. Mem- 
bers for Sligo and Cork City (Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. Deasy) had addressed them- 
selves at some length to the question 
of the maintenance of the extra police. 
As he had said earlier in the even- 
ing, the question of the reduction 
of the extra police was closely allied 
to the question of the administration 
of law and order in Ireland; and he 
could only repeat that if the country 
was peaceable and a very considerable 
reduction of police was attained, he 
would be the first to weleome such a 


state of things. As a matter of fact, 
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there had already been a very consider- 
able reduction of extra police. Then, 
again, complaint had been made of the 
intervention of the police in fishery 
matters. Of course, if it could be shown 
to him or to the Executive that the 
police had been exceeding their duty, 


and that they had, as alleged, been | 


acting the part of under-keepers, the 
matter should receive the attention it 
deserved. Earlier in the evening the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor) complained 
that a sum of money —he believed it 
was £26,500 — which ought to have 
passed through the Treasury was en- 
tered in the account and balanced off 
against other charges in the Estimate. 
The sum of money was that which was 
stopped from those men who were ac- 
commodated in barracks ; and therefore 
he (the Chief Secretary) did not think 
there could be any real grievance in the 
matter. A considerable time had been 
spent in the discussion of the Vote; he 
hoped that now it would be allowed to 
ass. 
: Mr. SEXTON said, it was very evi- 
dent the Chief Secretary had not yet 
mastered the details of a good many of 
the questions which had been raised in 
the course of the debate. That being 
so, he suggested to his hon. Friends 
that they should not press the details 
that night. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give them a pledge that the 
police would be kept to their proper 
duties, and would not be rewarded for 
exceeding their duties, he thought the 


Irish Members would be disposed to | 


take it for the present as an assurance 
of a better spirit in the administration 
of the Force. He was disposed to let 
the Government take the Vote now, on 
the understanding that the next Vote 
relating to the prisons, which con- 
tained a good deal of contentious mat- 
ter, would be a good time to report 
Progress. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £56,150, to complete the sum for 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had to make a 
few observations on this Vote by way of 
an appeal to the Government, and he 
sincerely trusted he would not be put 
off as he had been by the last Govern- 
ment. The Bishop of Achonry wished 
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to found an industrial school to whieh 
girls under 12 who had been convicted 
of crime could be sent. The object was 
to prevent the children being contami- 
nated by association with criminals; 
but as yet the authorities had not seen 
their way to grant the necessary certifi- 
cate. A similar institution for boys had 
proved a great success. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Cross), who was 
an expert on the subject of industrial 
schools, would reconsider the question. 
He thought the Government ought to 
jump at such an offer made by a Pre- 
late of the capacity of the Bishop of 
Achonry. He trusted the Government 
would assure him that they vould accept 
the offer. It was very important that 
a Prelate like the Bishop of Achonry 
should have an opportunity of watching 
the children of his own district. In the 
public interest the settlement of this 
matter should be no longer delayed. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross) assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the question of industrial 
and reformatory schools was one in 
which he took a deep interest. He did 
not know much about this particular 
case; but, at the first blush, he did not 
see any reason why the school should 
not be established. He would, how- 
ever, consider the matter, and com- 
municate with the hon. Gentleman. 

CotoneL NOLAN pointed out that in 
the Connemara district there was no in- 
dustrial school for boys. The Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, who was the principal 
Bishop in that district, had bought land 
for the purpose of establishing an in- 
dustrial school at Letterfrack, a pretty 
part of the country, and one where there 
was very much land which could be 
easily reclaimed. If the Chief Secre- 
tary would give his sanction to the es- 
tablishment of a school at that place, the 
institution would be found extremely 
useful to the people of Connemara. It 
would be very advantageous that the 
boys should be instructed in the re- 
clamation of land, besides which the ex- 
treme beauty of the situation was not 
to be altogether forgotten. He hoped 
the Chief Secretary would look into the 
case; if he did, he would find that his 
Predecessor (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) 
looked upon the project with great fa- 
vour, and, without making an absolute 
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promise, was anxious that such a school 


should be established next year. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witutam Hart Dyke) said, 
he could not make any promise; but he 
would not only consult his Predecessor, 
but all those who were interested in the 
matter. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrecrivE anp CuHari- 
TABLE SERVICES. 


(4.) £18,200, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 


(5.) £12,747, to complete the sum for 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 


(6.) £2,871, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous, Charitable, and other 
Allowances, Ireland. 


Crass VII.—MiscetLanegovs. 


(7.) £15,000, to complete the sum for 
the Registration of Voters, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


POOR LAW UNIONS’ OFFICERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu 214.) 
(Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Attorney Generaj 
Sor Ireland.) 


comMITTEE. [ Progress 20th July.} 
{Mr. Rrroute in the Chair. ] 


Clause 1 (Short title). 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
Attorney General for Ireland would 
offer any explanation of the measure? 
Would the Board of Guardians of West- 
port be allowed to offer any alternative 
scheme in place of the one whereby the 
Unions of Newport and Westport were 
to be amalgamated ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, the Bill 
enabled the Union of Newport to be 
amalgamated with that of Westport—a 
process which had become a matter of 
absolute necessity. No doubt, the Local 
Government Board had already the 
power to abolish Unions or amalgamate 
them; but he did not think that power 
had been exercised arbitrarily or capri- 
ciously, for he believed that no Union 
had been abolished under it. Inquiries 
had been held by the Local Government 
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Board into the proposed abolition of the 
Newport Union, and his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary had looked 
carefully into the matter himself. His 
right hon. Friend had requested him 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) to 
state what had been the result of his 
consideration, which had been ap- 
proached without any predilection in fa- 
vour of one side or the other, and which 
would probably show that there must be 
some misapprehension on the part of 
the Westport Board of Guardians. He 
would, therefore, state in a few words 
what was the view which the Local 
Government Board had taken. He 
believed there was no difference of 
opinion at all as to the necessity of 
abolishing Newport Union. The best 
thing that could be done with it was 
to abolish it in some way or other, for 
this reason—that the Union was not 
a very large one, the valuation was not 
great, and the expenses of workhouse 
management had considerably increased 
in Ireland. Taking those expenses in 
connection with the poorness of the 
locality, the rates of Newport had be- 
come excessive. Some remedy must be 
found for that state of things, and the 
remedy which suggested itself was to 
abolish the Union, as a separate Union, 
and amalgamate it with some other, and 
thereby save the greater part of the 
staff and house expenditure. He thought 
that no hon. Member could object to 
that being done; and the only difference 
of opinion was as to whether, if Newport 
was abolished as a separate Union, it 
should be handed over to Westport, or 
whether it should be divided between 
Westport, Castlebar, and Belmullet. 
That point had been considered, and the 
result was that in the interest not only 
of Newport, but of Westport itself, it 
was considered best to hand it over to 
Westport, and once more let it form a 
Union of the same kind as existed about 
the year 1847. So far as he could un- 
derstand, the objection of the Westport 
Guardians was a financial objection, and 
they urged that while up to the present 
time their rates had m moderate, 
they would now become excessive. But 
so far as he could understand the figures, 
he thought there must be some mis- 
apprehension about this. Of course, the 
greater number of paupers would be 
charged, as at present, upon)the elec- 
toral divisions. The ordinary paupers 
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would be charged upon the electoral 
division of Newport, and in no respect 
whatever would they be thrown upon 
Westport. But there were the charges 
of the Union at large, which amounted 
at present at Westport to £1,000 a-year. 
The addition which would be thrown 
on those charges by the amalgamation 
would be about £135 a-year, making 
the total establishment charges for the 
amalgamated Union £1,135 a-year. 
Now, the Westport Union at the pre- 
sent time had for its rating valuation 
£31,000 a-year, and that would be in- 
creased by the addition of the Newport 
valuation by a further sum of £13,000 
a-year, so that the establishment charges 
would be raised by £135 a-year, while 
the rating area would be raised by 
£13,000 a-year. As a matter of fact, 
therefore, the establishment charges 
would be considerably reduced, so far 
as each individual ratepayer was con- 
cerned, and there would be a distinct 
gain instead of a loss to Westport. 
The same thing would hold good in 
regard to certain other charges, which 
would be spread over the amalgamated 
Union. The result of the inquiries was 
that this was the best way in which 
a change could be made. He had only 
one further observation to make. It 
was clear that, for the sake of the in- 
habitants of Newport, the Newport 
Union could no longer continue to exist. 
Everyone admitted that there must be 
some change, and the only object of 
passing this Bill was to enable the 
change to be made in the best way for 
the interests of justice and the interests 
of the people. If the Bill was not car- 
ried the change abolishing the Newport 
Union must still be made, and the only 
result would be to inflict injustice upon 
those whom the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Sexton) would not like to see 
unjustly treated. Under the circum- 
stances, he asked the hon. Gentleman 
to allow the Bill to pass. 

Mr. SEXTON quite agreed that the 
amalgamation of the Newport Union 
was necessary, for the ratepayers could 
no longer stand the burden that was 
thrown upon them. He only regretted 
that the Local Government Board had not 
taken pains to impress upon the West- 
port Guardians what were the real facts 
of the case; and he would ask the Go- 
vernment to make some effort even now 
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to convince the Westport Guardians, 
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who at present were strongly impressed 
with the belief that they would suffer. 
However, he now understood that that 
would not be the case; and, under the 
circumstances, he did not feel justified 
in offering any further opposition. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL, 
[Lords.]--[But 242.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross): Sir, I wish to move 
the second reading of this Bill. It will 
not be necessary for me to take up any 
large amount of the time of the House 
in stating the contents of the measure. 
No doubt, there has been for some years 
a desire in Scotland that a special Officer 
should be appointec. to take charge of 
what may be called the adminstrative 
part ofthe law of Scotland. I am quite 
aware, and hon. Members generally are 
also aware, that the Lord Advocate, 
acting as Under Secretary of State, has 
had very large powers in regard to 
Scotland, and it was always my privi- 
lege and my pleasure, when I held the 
Office of Home Secretary some yeurs 
ago, to assist in Scotch legislation and. 
Scotch administration so far as I could. 
But, undoubtedly, there has been agrow- 
ing feeling in Scotland for a long time 
thatthe people of that country are entitled 
to havea separate Officer, quite apart 
from the Secretary of State, who should 
look after the affairs of Scotland. One 
way of proceeding was that that Officer 
should be simply a lawyer, like the Lord 
Advocate. No doubt, in former times, 
the Lord Advocate was not so distinctly 
a lawyer as he has been of late years; 
but the desire was that some nD 
more intimately connected with the 
general wishes and feelings of Scotland, 
and quite irrespéctive of legal attain- 
ments, should deal with these matters, 
instead of the Secretary of State. When | 
the Government, which immediately 
preceded the late Government, were in 
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Office, they brought in a Bill to estab- 
lish an Under Secretary for Scot- 
land. That measure did not, however, 
meet with much favour, and it was 
withdrawn. The present Bill is not 
introduced for the first time, for this is 
the third year that it has been before 
the country. I understand that it has 
been canvassed in every part of Scot- 
land, and that there is a general feeling 
in that country in its favour. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Lyon Playfair) is of that 
opinion or not; but, from all I can gather, 
the general feeling in all parts of Scot- 
land is that a Bill of this kind should 
be passed, and that this particular Bill, 
having been threshed out for three 
years, has eventually come to meet the 
wishes of the Scottish people. For this 
reason I have great pleasure in moving 
the second reading to-night. Hon. 
Members will see that it transfers the 
whole of the duties now performed by 
the Secretary of State connected with 
the administration of the Poor Law, 
lunacy, public health, Fishery Boards, 
police, prisons, and other matters of 
that kind, entirely to this new Officer. 
‘Sir Lyon Prayrar: And education. 

will come to that presently. I am speak- 
ing at present of the functions now per- 
formed by the Secretary of State and the 
Lord Advocate. They will be found in 
the first part of the Schedule, which 
does not touch the question of education 
at all. Then, by the second part of the 
Schedule, it will be found that there are 
transferred all the powers now vested in 
or exercised by the Privy Council re- 
lating to the Board of Manufactures and 
the public health. In the third part 
of the Schedule the powers and duties 
of the Treasury are transferred to the 
same Officer; and when we come to the 
fourth part of the Schedule and to 
Clauses 6 and 7, I am quite aware that 
we shall in Committee touch a point 
about which there is a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion—that is to say, whe- 
ther the educational functions which are 
now carried on by the Privy Council in 
England shall be transferred to this 
Officer for Scotland or not. The 6th 
clause says that— 


‘* Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty from 
time to time, by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, to appoint the Secretary for Scotland 
to be Vice President of the Scoteh Education 
Department; and the Scotch Education De- 
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partment shall mean the Lords of any Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council appointed by Her 


Majesty on Education in Scotland.’ 
And by the 7th clause it is provided 
that— 

** After the appointment of the Vice Presi- 

dent of the Scotch Education Department, all 
powers and duties vested in or imposed on the 
Scotch Education Department constituted under 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, shall be 
transferred to, vested in, and imposed on the 
Scotch Education Department constituted under 
this Act, with the new Secretary for Scotland 
at its head.”’ 
Of course, that Officer will be one of the 
great Officers of State in Scotland ; and 
although he will not have all the privi- 
leges and powers of the Lord Advocate, 
no-doubt many of the duties of the 
Lord Advocate will for the future be 
vested in this high Officer. I do not 
think it would be wise in me to take up 
any more of the time of the House, 
except to say this—that so far as that 
part of the Bill is concerned which 
relates to education, and which is the 
only contentious matter in the whole of 
the measure, it seems to me to be 
specially a matter for discussion in Com- 
mittee. So far as the establishment of 
this Officer is concerned, I believe he 
will be established by general consent 
from one end of Scotland to the other. 
Whether all these functions are to be 
transferred to him is a question to be 
decided when you, Sir, leave the Chair ; 
but at this late period of the Session, 
and looking to the fact that there is 
other Scotch Business to be brought 
forward, if possible, in the course of the 
Session, I do sincerely hope that this 
particular stage of the Bill may be 
passed to-night, I will not say without 
discussion, but, at all events, without 
any long discussion. There will be an 
opportunity for discussing the Bill when 
we move that you, Sir, do leave the 
Chair; and I am sure, knowing what 
is the feeling of the Scotch Members 
on this subject, and the way in which - 
their debates are always carried on, 
they will have no desire to have two 
discussions where one would be enough. 
Therefore, without further detaining the 
House, I beg to move that this Bill be 
now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR, in moving 
the adjournment of the debate, said, the 
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Scotch Members had been assured by 
the responsible Minister who had charge 
of the Business of the House that this 
Bill would not be brought on that night. 
There was only one Scotch Member be- 
sides himself on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, and there was not a 
single Scotch Member unconnected with 
the Government on the other side, so 
far as he could observe. This was a 
Bill which extremely interested the 
Scotch people. It was not a Bill upon 
which there was a common agreement. 
He was opposed to it in principle from 
beginning to end, and he had given No- 
tice that he should oppose it on the Mo- 
tion for second reading. He had fully 
understood, and, indeed, had been in- 
formed—not only that day, but for seve- 
ral days past—that the Bill was, only 
nominally on the Paper that night, and 
that there was really no intention of 
yg wr with it at the present Sitting. 
it had been believed that it would 
have been brought on, the Scotch Mem- 
bers would have been there in an entire 
body, for they were extremely interested 
in the Bill, and it would be excessively 
unsatisfactory if the Bill should pass 
without any discussion. Of course, on 
a Motion for Adjournment he could not 
go into the principles of the measure ; 
but he could assure the House that it 
would be a great disappointment to the 
Scotch Members if the Bill were taken 
that night. He did not suppose there 
was any breach of faith on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary; but the Scotch Members had 
all been informed, and several of them 
had gone away fully under that impres- 
sion within the last quarter of an hour, 
that there was no intention of bringing 
the Bill on that night. He therefore 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross) hoped the debate 
would not be adjourned, on the under- 
standing, which he willingly gave, that 
there should be a good opportunity for 
discussion on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. It seemed to him 
that at that time of the Session this was 
the only mode of dealing with such a 
measure. He was quite sure his right 
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hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) did not 
desire to discuss the Bill twice, for there 
was really only one point to discuss. 
He om the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
joined in the appeal to his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) to allow this 
stage of the Bill to be taken that 
night, on the understanding which had 
just been given by the Home Secretary 
that there should be a proper oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of the impert- 
ant point at issue, and any other point 
that might be raised on the next stage. 
The general question had, he thought, 
been pretty well threshed out andsettled, 
for there had been a similar Bill under 
the consideration of the country before. 
Under those circumstances, it did not 
seem to him to be a Bill which needed 
so minute a second-reading discussion 
as ought under other circumstances to 
be given to it. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR consented to 
withdraw the Motion for Adjournment 
on the full understanding that there 
would be ample time given for discuss- 
ing the next stage, and that it would not 
be taken at so late an hour of the night 
as this, when it had come on entirely by 
surprise, and when the Scotch Members 
were not present. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question puf, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Farrer Herschell, Mr. Holms.) 
| BILL 240.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: My hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General is unfortunately not 
present. I believe he has some objections 
to the Bill which he would like to place 
before the House, and I hope it will be 
understood that if we assent to the se- 
cond reading now, we do not at all pledge 
ourselves to anything with regard to the 
further progress of the measure. It 
may be necessary for us to move Amend- 
mente ot an important character to the 

ill. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday. 
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OATHS BILL.—[B111 62.] 
(Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Perey Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Charles Russell, Mr. Noel, Mr. 
Pennington, Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 


SECOND READING. [ ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th July], “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, it was un- 
derstood that at that time of the Ses- 
sion it was useless to proceed with Bills 
of a highly contentious character. He 
thought it would be impossible at that 
time to discuss a matter of this im- 
portance; and, therefore, he thought 
that the proper course would be to dis. 
charge the Order. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be discharged.”— 
(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. SPEAKER said, in the absence 
of the hon. and learned Member in 
charge of the Bill (Mr. Hopwood), it 
would be a very unusual course for the 
Order to be discharged. 


Debate further adjourned till Wednesday 
next. 


POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT EXTEN- 
SION BILL.—[Bu 269.] 

(Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbebtson, Sir Henry Drummond Wolf, Mr. 
Cowen, Lord Claud John Hamilton, Mr. Robert 
Fowler, Mr. Reid, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. 
George Elliot.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [23rd July], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that at 
that late hour it would, in his opinion, 
be improper to take up a matter of this 
importance. The Bill ought not to have 
been put down at a time when there was 
no opportunity of going fully into the 
matter. The Bil! proposed to enable 
the members of the Police Force to vote 
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at Parliamentary Elections, and there 
was much to be said in favour of that 
proposal. But, on the other hand, there 
were some serious objections to such a 
proposal, and the question should, there- 
fore, be fully and fairly discussed. That 
could not be done at that period of the 
Session, and when the House was in a 
sense demoralized by the immediate 
prospect of a General Election. The 
question should, therefore, be deferred 
until after the Elections. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Morgan Lloyd.) 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manvenrs) said, this question 
had been already prominently Teought 
before the House. The measure only 
proposed the enfranchisement of capable 
citizens; and he sincerely ho the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
press his Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he wished to hear the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ig (Sir R. Assheton Cross) on the 
Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross) said, he could not, 
give his opinion on the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. FIRTH remarked, that it was 
only a quarter past 12 o’clock, and he 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed, 
“‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) wished to know 
his opinion on this Bill, he would say 
that he could conceive of no more ca- 
pable citizens, in the fullest sense of the 
term, than the police. They were men 
who were intrusted with important 
public duties, and he did rot see that 
the character of their duties bore in any 
form or shape upon the question of their 
politics. They were placed in their 
position on account of their abilities; 
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and it seemed to him a very hard case, 
seeing that they discharged a public 
duty, that they should not be enfran- 
chised. He should, therefore, support 
the Motion for the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, the police were 
intrusted with the preservation of the 
peace. But who was to prevent political 
feeling arising in the minds of the police, 
as it did in the minds of other people? 
He did not see that any election could 
take place in which they took part with- 
out their being influenced by political 
feeling. He thought they would place 
these men, for whom they had a sincere 
respect, in a false position if they were 
to intrust them with the franchise, when 
they were almost exclusively employed 
in the preservation of the peace amongst 
the electors. He should, therefore, move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Ramsay.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could not agree with his hon. Friend 
who had just spoken. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the police were 
the preservers of the peace. But so 
were the magistrates; and he never 
heard that, because magistrates were 
preservers of the peace, they ought not 
to be allowed to vote. There were other 
classes charged with that duty also, and 
he did not understood that soldiers and 
sailors were deprived of votes in respect 
of the duties which they performed. 
There was a time when it was supposed 
that officers of the Inland Revenue 
ought not to be allowed to vote, on the 
ground that political influence might be 
exercised over them. Considering how 
widely they were extending the fran- 
chise in this country, he thought that a 
class of men, certainly not the least de- 
serving, ought not to be excluded from 
it. To select them as special objects of 
exclusion would be both invidious and 
unjust. He had asked for the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
who was mainly responsible in a ques- 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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tion such as this. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given his opinion ; and from 
his own knowledge of the position of 
the police, he should be extremely un- 
willing that they should be excluded 
from the exercise of the franchise. 

Mr. FIRTH said, in view of the 
itinerant character of the police, he 
thought that the period of qualification 
in their case ought to be shortened. He 
should move that in Committee. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tus HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) said, he 
had spent some time the evening before 
in endeavouring to find some Statute 
which prevented policemen in Scotch 
burghs from registering their vote, and 
he could find none. He therefore 
thought that it would be somewhat 
inequitable that Scotch burgh police 
should have the franchise, and not the 
English police. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was sure the House would appre- 
ciate the difficulties which some hon. 
Members had in supporting the Bill. 
He thought the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) in reference to 
magistrates did not apply, because the 
magistrates were unpaid and the police 
were paid. That, he thought, was an 
important distinction. He did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, or his Predecessor (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt), had made any reference 
to the rules which prescribed that no 
part should be taken by other Civil ser- 
vants in political matters, although they 
were allowed to vote. He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be pre- 
pared to move on the part of the Go- 
vernment that the Secretary of State 
from time to time occupying his post 
should have power to issue regulations 
of a similar character with regard to the 
police. With that limitation, he would 
have no difficulty in supporting the Mo- 
tion for the second reading of the Bill; 
but in the absence of an understanding 
to that effect, he should not do so. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHEToN Oross) said, he certainly never 
intended that the police should be al- 
lowed to do anything else than exercise 
the franchise. He would take care that 
a provision of the kind indicated by the 











Pluralities 
hon. Member should be put into the 
Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the feeling 
in favour of the Bill being read a second 
time seemed to be so general that he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


’ Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


PLURALITIES (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Acland, Mr. Edward Howard, Sir John 
Kennaway, Lord Edward Cavendish.) 


[pret 241.] coMMITTRE. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Construction and Interpre- 
tation). 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose to move 
the omission from lines 18 and 19 of the 
words ‘‘and shall have been required of 
him by the bishop.” It would be recol- 
lected that on the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill he had opposed these 
words on the ground that they appeared 
to give too much power to the Bishop 
over the clergy. He now wished to have 
an explanation of the meaning of the 
words. This was not merely a Plurali- 
ties Bill, it was really a Church Discipline 
Bill; and he wanted to know how they 
were to understand the words— 

“ But also all such duties as any clergyman 
holding a benefice is bound by law to perform, 
or the performance of which is solemnly pro- 
mised by every clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land at the time of his ordination, and shall 
have been required of him by the bishop ?”’ 
Were the words really in duplication of 
what had gone before, or did they really 
refer to some particular order or injunc- 
tion given by the Bishop of his own 
motion? 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, lines 18 and 19, to leave out the 
words “and shall have been required of him by 
the bishop.” —(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, the object of 
these words was that no clergymen 
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might be taken by surprise on being 
found fault with. 

Mr. WARTON said, he believed he 
understood the meaning of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, but he did not think it 
was expressed by the clause. He would 
ask the hon. Member to agree to insert 
the words ‘‘and the performance of 
which shall be required of him.” 

Mr. ACLAND said, he would agree 
to those words. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, after the word “ and,” to 
insert the words “the performance of which." 
—(Mr. Warton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, after the word “ him,” to 
insert the words “in writing by the bishop.” 
—(Mr. Warton.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 25, to leave out from the word 
“ require’ to the word “population,” in line 
26, inclusive, and insert the words “ more than 
one service in the Welsh language on every: 
Sunday in such church or chapel of ease 
situated in any such benefice.”’—(Sir John 
Kennaway.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 3 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Bishop may assign extra 
stipend of seventy pounds to curate ap- 
pointed by him under sections 75 and 77 
of 1 & 2 Victoria, chapter 106). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 42, to leave out all after “ that,” 
to end of Clause, and insert ‘‘any stipend or 
stipends so augmented shall not exceed the sum 
of one hundred and fifty pounds, except in cases 
where the whole net income of the benefice 
exceeds the sum of three hundred pounds a 
year.”’—(Sir John Kennaway.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 9 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Two benefices may be held 
together by dispensation if churches 
within five miles of one another, and 
annual value of one does not exceed two 
hundred pounds). 

Amendment proposed, 


In e 5, line 29, after “ pounds,’’ insert 
“ or if, on one of the said benefices there be no 
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church, then the distance between the two bene- 
fices, for the purposes of this Act, shall be com- 
puted in such manner as shall be directed by 
the bishop of the diocese.”—(Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 
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MOTION. 
—o — 
EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Herzearr, Bill to continue 
various Expiring Laws, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Herperr and Sir Henry Houtanp. 

Bill presented,and read the first time.[ Bill 247.] 


House adjourned at quarter before One 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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